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INTRODUCTION   TO  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING 

TO  JOHN. 


IT  is  obviously  impossible,  within  the  limits  to  which  we  must  here  confine  our- 
selves, to  treat  with  adequate  fulness  the  many  important  and  difficult  questions 
relating  to  the  Gospel  of  John ;  nor  can  we  attempt  to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
leading  points  of  inquiry,  together  with  the  grounds  upon  which  we  may  rest  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  that  Gospel  is  really  the  production  of  '  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved.'  In  endeavouring  to  do  this,  we  shall  approach  the  subject  from  its 
positive  rather  than  its  negative  side,  not  dealing  directly  in  the  first  instance  with 
difficulties,  but  tracing  the  history  of  the  Gospel  downwards  from  the  time  when 
it  was  composed  to  the  date  at  which  it  enjoyed  the  unquestioning  recognition  of  the 
universal  Church.  Afterwards,  turning  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  speak 
of  the  purpose  which  its  author  had  in  view,  and  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
method  pursued  by  him  in  order  to  attain  it.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment  seems  best 
adapted  to  the  object  of  an  Introduction  like  the  present  It  will  be  as  little  as 
possible  polemical ;  it  will  enable  us  to  meet  by  anticipation  most,  certainly  the  most 
formidable,  of  the  objections  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  will  put 
the  reader  in  possession  of  those  considerations  as  to  its  general  character  without 
which  he  cannot  hope  to  understand  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  Gospel  (chap.  xxi.  24)  we  read,  *  This  is  the  disciple  which 
beareth  witness  of  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things.'  These  words  (which  are 
in  all  probability  from  the  pen  of  John ;  see  the  Commentary)  contain  a  distinct 
intimation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  (comp.  ver.  20)  that  he  was  *  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  loved ;'  and  although  that  disciple  is  nowhere  expressly  named,  we  shall  here- 
after see  that  the  Gospel  itself  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  he  was  the  Apostle  John. 

I.  Personality  of  the  Writer, — This  Apostle  was  the  son  of  Zebedee  and  Salome, 
and  younger,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  think,  than  his  brother  James.  Of 
Zebedee  we  know  littla  He  was  a  fisherman  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  who  pursued 
his  occupation  in  common  with  his  sons,  and  who  continued  it  even  after  they  had 
obeyed  the  summons  of  their  Lord  to  follow  Him  (Matt.  iv.  21).  Of  Salome  we  for- 
tunately know  more.  From  John  xix.  25  it  would  seem  probable  that  she  was  a  sister 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (see  the  Commentary) ;  but  the  fact  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  at 
present  It  would  not  help  us  to  understand  better  the  ties  that  bound  Jesus  to  her 
son  ;  for  these  depended  on  spiritual  sympathy  rather  than  relationship  by  blood  (Matt. 
xii.  48-50).  But  whether  this  bond  of  kindred  existed  or  not,  Salome  manifested  her 
devotion  to  Jesus  by  constant  waiting  upon  her  Lord,  and  by  ministering  to  Him  of 
her  substance  (Mark  xv.  40,  xvL  i).  Nor  can  we  fail  to  recognise  her  exhibition  of  the 
same  spirit,  mixed  though  it  was  in  this  instance  with  earthly  elements,  when  she  came 
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xiv  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN. 

to  Jesus  with  the  request  that  her  two  sons  might  sit,  the  one  at  His  right  hand,  the 
other  at  His  left,  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xx.  21).  That  was  not  an  act  of  proud 
ambition,  or  the  request  would  have  been  made  in  private.^  The  zeal  of  a  mother  for 
her  children's  highest  good  was  there,  as  well  as  an  enthusiasm,  not  chilled  even  after- 
wards by  the  events  at  the  cross  and  at  the  tomb  (Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  i),  for  the  cause  of 
One  whom  she  felt  to  be  so  worthy  of  her  trust  and  love.  The  family  of  John  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  poor.  Zebedee  possessed  hired  servants  (Mark  i.  20).  Salome  had 
substance  of  which  to  minister  to  our  Lord  during  His  life  (Mark  xv.  40  ;  comp.  Luke 
viii.  3),  and  with  which  to  procure  the  materials  for  embalming  Him  after  His  death 
(Mark  xvi.  i).  John  was  acquainted  with  the  high  priest  (John  xviii.  15), — a  fact  at 
least  harmonizing  well  with  the  idea  that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  lowest  rank  of  the 
people ;  and  at  one  time  of  his  life,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  at  other  times, 
he  possessed  property  of  his  own  (John  xix.  27). 

It  was  in  circumstances  such  as  these  that  John  received  his  training  in  the  faith 
of  his  fathers;  and,  as  that  receptivity  which  in  after  life  formed  one  of  the  most 
marked  features  of  his  character  must  have  shown  itself  in  the  child  and  in  the  boy, 
we  cannot  doubt  that,  from  his  earliest  years,  he  would  imbibe  in  a  greater  thaa 
ordinary  degree  the  sublime  recollections  and  aspirations  of  Israel.  We  know,  indeed, 
from  his  ready  reference  upon  one  occasion  to  the  fire  which  the  prophet  Elijah 
commanded  to  come  down  from  heaven,  that  the  sterner  histories  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment had  taken  deep  possession  of  his  mind ;  while  his  enthusiastic  expectations  of 
the  coming  glory  of  his  people  equally  reveal  themselves  in  his  connection  with  that 
request  of  Salome  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Apart  from  such  specific 
instances,  however,  of  John's  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament  (which,  did  they 
stand  alone,  might  not  prove  much),  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  most  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the  older  dispensation  are  two 
that  we  owe  to  the  son  of  Salome, — the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse.  This 
remark  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the  latter  of  the  two.  A  careful  study  of  the  former 
will  show  that  it  displays  not  only  a  much  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Old 
Testament,  but  also  a  much  larger  appropriation  of  its  spirit,  than  even  that  first  Gospel 
by  Matthew  which  was  confessedly  designed  for  Jewish  Christians.  Amidst  all  the 
acknowledged  universalism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  its  thorough  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  distinction  between  Jew  and  Gentile  has  for  ever  passed  away,  and  that  lofty 
idealism  by  which  it  is  distinguished,  and  which  lifts  its  author  far  above  every  limita- 
tion of  the  favour  of  God  to  nation  or  class,  the  book  is  penetrated  to  the  core  by  the 
noblest  and  most  enduring  elements  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  writer  has  sunk  himself 
into  all  that  is  most  characteristic  of  what  that  faith  reveals  in  regard  to  God,  to  man, 
to  the  world,  to  the  meaning  and  end  of  religious  life.  In  addition  to  this,  the  figures 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  more  Jewish  than  those  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Apocalypse.  Its  very  language  and  style  display  a  similar  origin.  No 
Gentile  writer,  either  of  the  Apostolic  or  of  the  sub-Apostolic  age,  no  Jewish  writer 
even  who  had  not  long  and  lovingly  appropriated  the  oracles  of  God  given  to  his 
fathers,  could  have  written  as  John  has  done. 

These  remarks  have  an  important  bearing  on  what  is  said  of  the  apostle  in  Acts 
iv.  13.  We  there  read  that  when  the  Sanhedrin  beheld  his  boldness  they  marvelled, 
perceiving  that  he  was  an  *  unlearned  and  common  man ;'  and  it  has  often  been 
maintained  that  one  to  whom  this  description  is  applicable  cannot  have  been  the 
author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  true  inference  lies  in  the  opposite .  direction.  The 
words  quoted  mean  only  that  he  had  not  passed  through  the  discipline  of  the 
^  Comp.  Niemeyer,  CharakterisHky  p.  44. 
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Rabbinical  schools ;  and  certainly  of  such  discipline  the  Fourth  Gospel  affords  no 
trace.  His  education  had  been  of  a  purer  kind.  He  had  grown  up  amidst  the  influ- 
ences of  home,  of  nature,  of  a  trying  occupation,  of  brave  and  manly  toil.  Therefore 
it  was  that,  when,  with  an  unfettered  spirit,  he  came  into  contact  with  the  great  prin- 
ciples and  germinal  seeds  which  underlay  the  Old  Testament  dispensation, — above  all, 
when  he  came  into  contact  with  the  Word  of  Life,  with  Him  of  whom  Moses  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets  had  spoken,  he  was  able  to  receive  Him,  to  apprehend  Him, 
and  to  present  Him  to  the  world  as  he  did. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  that  we  first  hear  of  John.  If  Salome  and 
Elizabeth  were  kinswomen  (see  above,  and  comp.  Luke  i.  36),  John  would  naturally 
become  acquainted  with  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending  the  birth  and  training 
of  the  Baptist  At  all  events,  the  stern  teaching  of  the  prophet,  his  loud  awakening 
calls  which  rang  from  the  wilderness  of  Judea  and  penetrated  to  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  and  to  all  classes  of  its  society,  his  glorious  proclamation  that  the  long 
waited  for  kingdom  was  at  hand,  must  have  at  once  kindled  into  a  flame  thoughts 
long  nourished  in  secret  John  became  one  of  his  disciples  (John  i.  35),  and  the 
impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  Baptist  was  peculiarly  deep.  More  truly  than 
any  of  the  earlier  Evangelists  he  apprehends  the  evangelical  ends  to  which,  amidst  all 
its  sternness,  the  Baptist's  mission  really  pointed.  If  the  three  bring  before  us  with 
greater  force  the  prophet  of  repentance  reproving  the  sins  of  Israel,  he  on  the  other 
hand  shows  in  a  clearer  light  the  forerunner  of  Jesus  in  his  immediate  relation  to  his 
Lord,  and  in  his  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  power  and  glory  of  His  coming  (comp. 
John  i.  26,  27,  iii/  29,  30,  with  Matt  iii.  11,  12 ;  Mark  i.  7,  8 ;  Luke  iii.  15-17). 

The  Baptist  was  the  first  to  direct  his  disciple  to  Jesus  (chap.  i.  36).  In  company 
with  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother,  he  immediately  followed  Him,  inquired  of  Him 
where  He  stayed,  accompanied  Him  to  His  house,  and  remained  with  Him  that  day. 
What  the  subject  of  conversation  was  we  are  not  informed,  but  the  divine  Sower  had 
scattered  His  seed  in  the  young  ingenuous  heart ;  and  when  shortly  afterwards  Jesus 
« ailed  him  to  the  apostleship  he  immediately  obeyed  the  summons  (Matt  iv.  21,  22). 
From  this  time  onward  to  the  close  of  his  Master's  earthly  career  John  was  His  con- 
stant follower,  entering  we  cannot  doubt  into  a  closer  union  of  spirit  with  Him  than 
was  attained  by  any  other  disciple.  Not  only  was  he  one  of  the  chosen  three  who 
were  present  at  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  at 
the  agony  in  Gethsemane  (Luke  viii.  51,  ix.  28;  Mark  xiv.  33);  even  of  that  small 
election  he  was,  to  use  the  language  of  the  fathers,  the  most  elect  He  leaned  upon 
the  breast  of  Jesus  at  the  Last  Supper,  not  accidentally, — ^but  as  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved  (John  xiii.  23) ;  he  pressed  after  Him  into  the  court  of  Caiaphas  at  His  trial 
(chap,  xviii.  15) ;  he  alone  seems  to  have  accompanied  Him  to  Calvary  (chap.  xix.  26) ; 
to  him  Jesus  committed  the  care  of  His  mother  at  the  cross  (chap.  xix.  26,  27) ;  he  was 
the  first  on  the  Resurrection  morning,  after  hearing  the  tidings  of  Mary  Magdalene, 
to  reach  the  sepulchre  (chap.  xx.  4) ;  and,  when  Jesus  appeared  after  His  Resurrection 
to  the  disciples  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  he  first  recognised  the  Lord  (chap.  xxi.  7). 

Little  is  related  of  John  in  the  earlier  Gospels.  The  chief  incidents,  in  addition  to 
those  already  mentioned,  are  his  coming  to  Jesus  and  saying,  *  Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name  ;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  folio weth  not  with 
us '  (Luke  ix.  49),  and  his  receiving  from  Jesus,  along  with  his  brother  James,  the 
title  of  *  Son  of  Thunder'  (Mark  iii.  17), — a  title  given  to  denote  not  any  possession 
of  startling  eloquence,  but  the  power  and  vehemence  of  his  character.  It  has  indeed 
been  urged  by  foes,  and  even  admitted  by  friends,  that  such  is  not  the  character  of  the 
Apostle  as  it  appears  in  the  Fourth  Gospel     But  this  is  a  superficial  view.     No  doubt 
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in  chaps.  xiii.-xvii.,  when  the  conflict  is  over  and  Jesus  is  alone  with  His  disciples, 
we  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  nothing  but  the  most  perfect  love  and  peace.  The 
other  chapters  of  the  Gospel,  however,  both  before  and  after  these,  leave  a  different 
impression  upon  the  mind.  The  *Son  of  Thunder*  appears  in  every  incident,  in 
every  discourse  which  he  records.  To  draw  a  contrast  between  the  fire  of  youth  as 
it  appears  in  the  John  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  and  the  mellowed  gentleness  of 
old  age  in  the  John  of  the  fourth  is  altogether  misleading.  The  vehement,  keen, 
impetuous  temperament  is  not  less  observable  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  We 
seem  to  trace  at  every  step,  while  the  conflict  of  Jesus  with  His  enemies  is  described, 
the  burning  zeal  of  one  who  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  guilty  'Jews.' 

The  continued  possession  of  the  same  character  is  at  least  entirely  consistent  with 
what  is  told  us  of  John  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  it  bursts  forth  again  in  all 
its  early  ardour  in  the  traditions  of  the  Church.  John  was  present  with  Peter  at  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  (Acts  iii.  i-ii),  and,  although  the  address  of  the  latter  is 
alone  recorded,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  silent  on  the  occasion  (chap.  iv.  i). 
He  exhibited  the  same  boldness  as  his  fellow-apostle  in  the  presence  of  the  Council 
(chap.  iv.  13)  ;  joined  him  in  the  expression  of  his  determination  to  speak  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  (chap.  iv.  19,  20) ;  was  probably  at  a  later  point  committed  with  him 
to  prison  (chap.  v.  18),  and  miraculously  delivered  (chap.  v.  19);  was 'brought  again 
before  the  Sanhedrin  (chap.  v.  27),  and,  through  the  influence  of  Gamaliel,  once  more  set 
firee  to  resume  his  labours  (chap.  v.  41,  42).  After  Samaria  had  been  evangelized  by 
Philip,  he  was  sent  to  that  city  with  Peter  that  they  might  complete  the  work  begun 
(chap.  viiL  14-17);  and,  this  mission  accomplished,  he  returned  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, preaching  the  gospel  at  the  same  time  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans  (chap, 
viii.  25).  From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him  until  the  first  great  Council  at 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xv. ;  Gal.  ii.).  Then  Paul  found  him  in  the  holy  city,  regarded  by 
the  Christian  community  as  one  of  the  '  pillars '  of  the  Church, — sl  circumstance 
which,  combined  with  Paul's  private  explanations  to  those  so  named  (Gal.  ii.  2,  9), 
may  justly  lead  to  the  inference  that  he  still  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the  Christian 
community  which  had  not  risen  to  the  full  conception  of  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Scripture  says  nothing  more  of  John's  apostolic  labours.  It  was  now  a.d.  50 ; 
and  we  have  no  further  information  regarding  him  until  he  appears,  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Church,  as  Bishop  of  Ephesus  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century.  An 
attempt  has  indeed  been  recently  made  to  cast  doubt  on  John's  residence  at  Ephesus, 
but  there  are  few  points  in  the  history  of  early  Christianity  upon  which  tradition  is  so 
unanimous,  and  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  statement.  We  do  not 
know  the  exact  date  at  which  he  went  to  this  city.  It  can  hardly  have  been  during  the 
life  of  Paul,  ot  that  Apostle  would  not,  in  accordance  with  his  own  principles  of  action, 
have  connected  himself  so  closely  with  the  district  (Rom.  xv.  20;  2  Cor.  x.  16). 
The  probability  is  that,  deeply  attached  to  Jerusalem,  cHnging  to  the  memories  asso- 
ciated with  the  labours  and  death  of  Jesus,  he  lingered  in  the  sacred  city  until  its 
destruction  approached.  Then  he  may  have  wandered  forth  from  a  place  upon  which 
the  judgment  of  God  had  set  its  seal,  and  found  his  way  to  Ephesus.  The  traditions 
of  the  Church  regarding  him  while  he  continued  there  possess  singular  interest,  partly 
from  the  light  thrown  by  them  upon  the  times,  partly  from  the  touching  pathos  by 
which  some  of  them  are  marked,  mainly  because  they  enable  us  so  thoroughly  to 
identify  the  aged  Apostle  with  the  youthful  follower  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
Such  is  the  story  of  his  meeting  with  Cerinthus.  It  is  said  that  the  Apostle  once  entered 
the  bath-house  at  Ephesus,  and,  discovering  Cerinthus  the  heretic  within,  sprang 
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forth  exclaiming,  ^  Let  us  flee,  lest  even  the  bath-house  fall  in,  since  there  is  within 
it  Cerinthus,  the  enemy  of  the  truth/  Such  also  is  the  story  of  John  and  the  young 
robber,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  of  Christian  antiquity,  which  we  have  no 
room  to  relate ;  and  such  the  tradition  that  the  Apostle,  when  too  old  to  walk,  was 
carried  by  his  disciples  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation  at  Ephesus,  only  to  repeat 
over  and  over  again  to  his  fellow-believers,  *  Little  children,  love  one  another.'  Other 
stories  are  told  of  him  which  may  be  omitted  as  less  characteristic  than  these ;  but 
the  general  impression  left  by  them  all  is  not  only  that  the  early  Church  possessed  a 
remarkably  distinct  conception  of  the  personality  of  the  apostle,  but  that  its  concep- 
tion corresponded  in  the  closest  manner  to  the  mingled  vehemence  and  tenderness 
which  come  out  so  strongly  in  the  picture  of  him  presented  by  the  earlier  Gospels  and 
by  his  own  writings.  From  Ephesus,  according  to  a  tolerably  unanimous,  if  rather 
indefinite  tradition,  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Rev.  i.  9,  John  was  banished  for 
a  time  to  the  island  of  Patmos,  a  wretched  rock  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  but  was  afterwards 
permitted  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  Ephesus.  It  was  under  Nerva,  it 
is  said,  that  his  return  took  place  (a.d.  96-98),  although  he  is  also  spoken  of  as  having 
been  alive  after  the  accession  of  Trajan  (a.d.  98).  The  days  of  the  aged  Apostle 
were  now,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  The  companions  of  his  earlier  years,  those 
whose  eyes  had  seen  and  whose  ears  had  heard  Him  who  was  the  Word  of  Life,  had 
been  long  since  gathered  to  their  rest.  His  time,  too,  was  come.  He  had  waited 
for  more  than  threescore  years  to  rejoin  the  Master  whom  he  loved.  He  died  and 
was  buried  at  Ephesus  ;  and  with  him  closes  the  apostolic  age. 

II.  Authorship  of  the  Gospel, — It  is  the  almost  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Church 
that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  this  Gospel.  Our  earliest  authorities  for  the  fact  are 
Theophilus  of  Antioch  (a.d.  175),  Irenaeus  (a.d.  130-200),  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
(a.d.  170-180),  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  160-220).  The  accounts  of  these 
writers  differ  slightly  from  each  other,  but  all  agree  in  distinctly  attributing  our 
present  Gospel  to  John  ;  while  the  fourth,  who  is  clearly  independent  of  the  other  three, 
draws  a  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  the  earlier  Gospels,  the  latter  being 
spoken  of  as  containing  *  the  bodily  things,'  the  former  as  *  a  spiritual  Gospel.'  To 
the  distinction  thus  drawn  we  shall  presently  return. 

If,  as  the  above-mentioned  authorities  lead  us  to  infer,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  made 
public  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century  (and  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  here 
the  question  of  an  interval  between  the  writing  and  the  publication),  we  naturally 
look  for  quotations  from  or  allusions  to  it  in  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  period  immediately  following  that  date.  These  prove  fewer  than  we  might 
expect.  Not  indeed  that  they  are  wholly  wanting.  The  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
Ignatius  and  the  'Shepherd' of  Hermas,  belonging  respectively  to  the  first  twenty  and 
the  first  forty  years  of  the  second  century,  exhibit  a  style  of  thought,  sometimes  even 
of  language,  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  Gospel.  The  Epistle  of  Polycarp  to 
the  Philippians,  again,  a  little  later  than  the  *  Shepherd,'  and  the  writings  of  Papias 
before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  in  bearing  witness  to  the  first  Epistle  as  the 
work  of  John,  lead  us  directly  to  the  same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  Gospel,  for  few 
will  doubt  that  the  two  books  are  from  the  same  hand.  The  account  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Polycarp,  moreover,  written  in  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  is  so  obviously 
modelled  upon  John's  narrative  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  that  that  narrative  must  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  Church  before  the  *  Martyrdom '  was  penned.  Finally,  the 
Epistle  to  Diognetus  (a.d.  120),  the  address  of  Tatian  to  the  Greeks  (a.d.  160-180), 
the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr  (a.d.  147-160),  and  the  letter  of  the  Churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons  (a.d.  177),  all  of  which  seem  with  more  or  less  clearness  to  quote 
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from  the  Fourth  Gospel,  bring  us  down  to  the  distinct  statements  of  Theophilus, 
Irenaeus,  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  and  Clement,  alluded  to  above,  and  to  a  date  at 
which  the  testimonies  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  are  as  clear  and  full 
as  can  be  desired. 

The  stream  of  allusion  we  have  been  following  has  flowed  through  the 
writings  of  the  orthodox  Church.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  allusions  to  our 
Gospel  are  still  earlier  and  ckarer  in  the  heretical  writings  of  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Basilides  and  his  followers,  as  early 
as  A.D.  125  ;  and  they  are  followed  by  the  Valentinians,  who  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  their  Master,  Valentinus  (a.d.  140),  and  by  Ptolemaeus  and  Heracleon  (about 
A.D.  170-180),  the  last  mentioned  having  even  written  a  commentary  upon  the 
Gospel.  To  these  facts  may  be  added  several  important  considerations.  Thus, 
to  quote  the  words  of  Bishop  Lightfoot,  *  when  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  divergent  readings  of  a  striking  kind  occur  in  John's  Gospel,  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  text  has  already  a  history,  and  that  the  Gospel  therefore 
cannot  have  been  very  recent'  *  Again,  in  the  early  years  of  the  second  half  of  the 
second  century  the  Ciospel  formed  a  part  of  the  Syriac  and  old  Latin  translations 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  such  was  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  churches 
of  Syria  and  Africa.  Lastly,  in  the  Paschal  Controversies  (about  a.d.  160)  there  is 
hardly  reason  to  doubt  that  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  and  the  earlier 
Gospels,  as  to  the  date  of  the  Last  Supper  of  Jesus,  played  no  small  part  in  the 
dispute  by  which  the  whole  Church  was  rent 

All  these  circumstances  go  far  towards  answering  the  allegation  often  made, 
that  the  paucity  of  allusions  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  first  seventy  or  eighty  years 
after  its  publication  is  inconsistent  with  its  authenticity.  To  present  them  thus, 
however,  as  an  argument  that  the  Gospel  is  authentic  is  not  only  greatly  to  under- 
state the  case ;  it  is  even  to  put  the  reader  upon  a  wrong  track  for  arriving  at  a  positive 
conclusion.  The  real  ground  of  conviction  is  the  consistent  belief  of  the  Church.  It 
is  not  for  those  who  accept  the  Gospel  to  account  for  its  admission  into  the  canon  ot 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  true ;  it  is  for 
those  who  reject  it  to  account  for  this,  on  the  supposition  that  it  is  false.  The  early 
Church  was  not  a  mass  of  individual  units  believing  in  Jesus,  each  in  his  own  way 
nourishing  in  secrecy  and  independence  his  own  form  of  faith.  It  was  an  organized 
community,  conscious  of  a  common  foundation,  a  common  faith,  and  common  ordin- 
ances of  spiritual  nourishment  for  all  persons  in  all  lands  who  held  the  one  Head, 
Christ  Jesus.  It  was  a  body,  every  one  of  whose  members  sympathized  with  the  other 
members :  to  every  one  of  them  the  welfare  of  the  whole  was  dear,  and  was  moreover 
the  most  powerful  earthly  means  of  securing  his  own  spiritual  progress.  The  various 
generations  of  the  Church  overlapped  one  another ;  her  various  parts  were  united  by 
the  most  loving  relation  and  the  most  active  intercourse ;  and  all  together  guarded 
the  common  faith  with  a  keenness  of  interest  which  has  not  been  surpassed  in  any 
subsequent  age  of  the  Church's  history.  Even  if  we  had  not  one  probable  reference 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel  previous  to  a.d.  170,  we  should  be  entitled  to  ask  with  hardly 
less  confidence  than  we  may  ask  now,  How  did  this  book  find  its  way  into  the  canon 
as  the  Gospel  of  John  ?  How  is  it  that  the  moment  we  hear  of  it  we  hear  of  it  every- 
where, in  France,  Italy,  North  Africa,  Egypt,  Syria  ?  No  sooner  do  the  sacred  docu- 
ments of  any  local  church  come  to  light  than  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  among  them,  is 
publicly  read  in  the  congregations  of  the  faithful,  is  used  as  a  means  for  nourishing 
the  spiritual  life,  is  quoted  in  controversies  of  doctrine,  is  referred  to  in  disputes  as 
^  On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  New  Testament^  p.  20. 
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to  practice.  It  is  simply  an  impossibility  that  this  could  have  taken  place  within  ten 
or  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  some  single  congregation  of  the  widespread  Church 
had  accepted  it  from  the  hands  of  an  unknown  individual  as  (whether  claiming  to  be 
so  or  not)  the  production  of  John  the  Aposde.  In  the  controversies  of  later  years  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  defenders  of  the  Gospel  have  &iled  to  do  justice  to  their  owr 
position.  They  have  not  indeed  paid  too  much  attention  to  objectors,  for  many  of 
these  have  been  men  of  almost  unrivalled  learning  and  of  a  noble  zeal  for  truth  ;  but, 
by  occupying  themselves  almost  entirely  with  answers  to  objections,  they  have  led 
men  to  regard  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospel  as  an  opinion  to  be  more  or  less 
plausibly  defended,  rather  than  as  a  fact  which  rests  upon  that  unvarying  conviction  of 
the  Church  which  is  the  strongest  of  all  evidence,  and  the  falsehood  of  which  no 
opponent  has  yet  been  able  to  demonstrate.  Let  the  faith,  the  life,  the  controversies, 
the  worship  of  the  Church  about  A.D.  170  be  first  accounted  for  without  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  and  it  will  then  be  more  reasonable  to  ask  us  to  admit  that  the  small  number 
of  allusions  to  it  in  the  literature  of  the  preceding  part  of  the  century  is  a  proof  that 
the  book  had  at  that  time  nonexistence. 

Many  considerations,  however,  may  be  mentioned  to  explain  that  paucity  of  quota- 
tion and  allusion  upon  which  so  great  stress  is  laid.  We  notice  only  two.  (i)  The 
Fourth  Gospel  is  considerably  later  in  date  than  the  other  three.  By  the  time  it  appeared 
the  latter  were  everywhere  circulated  and  appealed  -o  in  the  Church.  They  had  come 
to  be  regarded  as  the  authoritative  exposition  of  the  life  of  the  Redeemer.  It  could  not 
be  easy  for  a  Gospel  so  different  from  them  as  is  the  fourth  at  once  to  take  a  familiar 
place  beside  them  in  the  minds  of  men.  Writers  would  naturally  depend  upon  autho- 
rities to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  to  which  they  knew  that  their  readers 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  deferring.  (2)  A  still  more  important  consideration  is  the 
character  of  the  book  itself  May  there  not  be  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  when  first  issued,  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  theological  treatise  on  the  life  of 
Jesus  rather  than  as  a  simple  narrative  of  what  He  said  and  did  ?  It  is  at  least  observable 
that  when  Irenseus  comes  to  speak  of  it  he  describes  it  as  written  to  oppose  Cerinthus 
and  the  Nicolaitanes  {Adv.  Haer.  iii.  11,  i) ;  and  that  when  Clement  of  Alexandria 
gives  his  account  of  its  origin  he  describes  it  as  *  a  spiritual  gospel'  written  in 
contrast  with  those  containing  *  the  bodily  things'  (in  Euseb.  H.  E,  vi.  14).  It  may 
be  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  *  spiritual'  here,  but  it  cannot  be 
understood  to  express  the  divine  as  contrasted  with  the  human  in  Jesus;  and  it 
appears  more  natural  to  think  that  it  refers  to  the  inner  spirit  in  its  contrast  with  the 
outward  facts  of  His  life  as  a  whole.  If  so,  the  statement  seems  to  justify  the 
inference  that  the  earlier  gospels  had  been  considered  the  chief  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  actual  events  of  the  Saviour's  history.  What  bears  even  more 
upon  this  conclusion  is  the  manner  in  which  Justin  speaks.  We  have  already  quoted 
him  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  known,  yet  his  description  of  the 
Saviour's  method  of  address  is  founded  upon  the  discourses  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels, 
quite  inapplicable  to  those  of  the  Fourth  {ApoL  i.  14).  Phenomena  such  as  these 
make  it  probable  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  at  first  regarded  as  a  presentation  of 
spiritual  truth  respecting  Jesus  rather  than  as  a  simple  narration  similar  to  those 
already  existing  in  the  Church  :  and  if  so,  the  paucity  of  references  to  it,  until  it  came 
to  be  better  understood,  is  at  once  explained.  The  suggestion  now  offered  finds 
some  confirmation  in  a  fact  formerly  mentioned,  that  the  Gospel  was  a  favourite  one 
with  the  early  heretics.  Containing  the  truth,  as  it  did,  in  a  form  in  some  degree 
affected  by  the  speculations  of  the  time  and  the  country  of  its  birth,  it  presented  a 
laiger  number  of  points  of  contact  for  their  peculiar  systems  than  the  earlier  gospels. 
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In  it  they  found  many  a  hint  which  they  could  easily  develope  and  misuse.  Its  pro- 
foundly metaphysical  character  was  exactly  suited  to  their  taste ;  and  they  welcomed 
the  opportunity,  as  we  see  from  the  Refutations  of  Hippolytus  (Clark's  translation, 
i.  p.  276),  of  appealing  to  so  important  and  authoritative  a  document  in  favour  ot 
their  own  modes  of  thought  But  this  very  circumstance  must  have  operated  against 
its  quick  and  general  reception  by  the  Church.  The  tendency,  if  there  was  room  for 
it  at  all,  would  be  to  doubt  a  writing  in  which  systems  destructive  of  the  most  essen 
tial  elements  of  Christianity  claimed  to  have  support ;  and  it  helps  to  deepen  oui 
sense  of  the  strength  of  the  Church's  conviction  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  Gospel, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  use  thus  made  of  it,  she  clung  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation 
and  with  unyielding  tenacity. 

In  reviewing  the  first  seventy  years  of  the  second  century,  a  period  at  the  end  of 
which  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  generally  and  unhesitatingly 
acknowledged  to  be  the  work  of  John,  we  can  trace  no  phenomena  inconsistent  with 
such  a  conclusion.  No  other  theory  gives  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts. 
Unless,  therefore,  the  structure  and  contents  of  the  Gospel  can  be  shown  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  view,  we  are  manifesdy  bound  to  accept  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Church  as  worthy  of  our  confidence.  According  to  that  testimony  the  Gospel  was 
written,  or  at  least  given  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  towards  the  close  of  the  apostle's 
life.  There  is  nothing  to  determine  with  certainty  the  particular  date.  The  pro- 
babilities are  in  favour  of  fixing  it  about  a.d.  90. 

Turning  now  to  the  internal  character  of  the  Gospel,  we  shall  find  that,  if  carefully 
examined,  it  is  not  only  consistent  with,  but  strongly  confirmatory  of,  the  Johannine 
authorship. 

I.  The  author  was  unquestionably  a  Jew,  Some  most  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Gospel,  such  as  its  artificial  arrangement  and  its  teaching  by  symbolic  action 
(points  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak  more  fully),  not  only  are  strictly  Jewish,  but 
have  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  any  Gentile  writer  of  the  age.  Nor  does  this 
book  contain  one  word  to  suggest  the  inference  that  its  author,  originally  a  Gentile, 
might  have  acquired  his  Jewish  thoughts  and  style  by  having  become,  before  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  To  such  an  extent  do  these  features 
permeate  the  Gospel,  that  they  cannot  be  the  result  of  later  and  acquired  habits  of 
thought.  They  are  the  soul  of  the  writing.  They  are  interwoven  in  the  most 
intimate  manner  with  the  personality  of  the  writer.  They  must  have  grown  with  his 
growth  and  strengthened  with  his  strength  before  he  could  be  so  entirely  moulded  by 
them.  Nothing  shows  this  more  than  the  relation  which  exists  in  the  Gospel  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism.  The  use  of  the  expression  '  the  Jews,'  when  properly  under- 
stood, implies  the  very  contrary  of  what  it  is  so  often  adduced  to  establish.  It  would 
be  simply  a  waste  of  time  "to  argue  that  oiu:  Lord's  conflict  with  *  the  Jews '  was  not 
a  conflict  with  Judaism.  But,  this  being  so,  the  use  of  the  expression  becomes  really 
a  measure  of  the  writer's  indignation  against  those  who,  having  been  appointed  the 
guardians  of  a  lofty  faith,  had  dimmed,  defaced,  and  caricatured  it.  Such  expressions 
as  *  A  feast  of  the  Jews,*  *  The  Passover  of  the  Jews,'  *  The  manner  of  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews,'  *  The  Jews'  feast  of  Tabernacles,*  and  so  on,  not  only  could  well  be  used 
by  a  writer  of  Jewish  birth,  but  are  even  consistent  with  true  admiration  of  the  things 
themselves  when  conformed  to  their  ideal  He  has  in  view  institutions  as  perverted 
by  man,  not  as  appointed  by  the  Almighty.  He  sees  them  observed  and  urged  by  their 
defenders  for  the  sake  of  their  own  selfish  interests,  made  instruments  of  defeating  the 
very  end  for  which  they  had  been  originally  given,  used  to  deepen  the  darkness  rather 
than  to  lead  to  the  coming  light.  He  sees  that  that  stage  in  the  history  of  a  faith  has  been 
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reached  when  the  form  has  so  completely  taken  the  place  of  the  substance,  the  lettei 
of  the  spirit,  that  to  revivify  the  former  is  impossible  :  it  must  perish  if  the  latter 
is  to  be  saved.  He  sees  the  spirituality  of  religion  crushed,  extinguished,  in  the 
very  moulds  which  had  for  a  time  preserved  it  Therefore  he  might  well  say,  Their 
work  is  done :  God's  plan  is  accomplished :  they  must  perish.  In  all  this  there  is  no 
antagonism  to  true  Judaism.  No  Gentile  authorship  is  before  us.  The  thought 
belongs  to  a  different  training  and  a  different  race ;  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when 
Judaism  must  have  possessed  much  of  its  former  interest,  when  the  echoes  of  its 
greatness  had  not  yet  passed  away. 

The  same  thing  appears  in  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures. They  are  quoted  with  great  frequency,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
quotations  are  not  simply  taken  from  the  SeptuaginL  They  are  at  times  from  the 
Hebrew  where  it  differs  from  the  Sepluagint :  at  times  the  translation  is  original  (comp. 
chaps,  ii.  17,  xiL  40,  xix.  37,  xiii.  18).  Nothing  leads  more  directly  than  this  to  the 
thought  not  only  of  Jewish  birth,  but  also  of  long  familiarity  with  Jewish  worship  in 
Palestine.  In  all  the  provinces  at  least  of  the  Western  Diaspora  the  service  of  the 
synagogue  was  conducted  not  in  Hebrew  but  in  Greek,  by  means  of  the  Septuagint 
To  Gentiles  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and  similarly  to  Jews  of  the  Dispersion,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  even  in  the  apostolic  age, 
and  certainly  at  a  later  date,  utterly  unknown.  To  think  of  a  Gentile  Christian  of 
the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  whether  a  native  of  Alexandria  or  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  able  to  translate  for  himsslf,  is  to  suppose  a  state  of  things  of  which  no  other 
illustration  can  be  adduced,  and  which  is  at  variance  with  all  our  knowledge  of  the  time. 

The  same  conclusion  is  to  be  deduced  from  the  Hebraic  style  of  the  booL  This 
character  of  its  style  is  now  generally  recognised.  But  the  fact  is  of  such  interest 
and  importance,  yet  at  the  same  time  so  dependent  upon  a  skilled  and  delicate 
acquaintance  with  both  Hebrew  and  Greek,  that  instead  of  quoting  examples  which 
the  English  reader  would  hardly  understand,  we  shall  refer  to  two,  out  of  many, 
statements  from  writers  whose  authority  on  such  a  point  none  will  question.  It  is  thus 
that  Keim  speaks  :  *  The  style  of  the  book  is  a  remarkable  combination  of  a  facility 
and  skill  essentially  Greek,  with  a  form  of  expression  that  is  truly  Hebrew  in  its  com- 
plete simplicity,  childlikeness,  picturesqueness,  and  in  some  sense  guilelessness.'  ^  To  a 
similar  effect  Ewald :  *  It  is  well  worthy  of  our  observation  that  the  Greek  language 
of  our  author  bears  the  clearest  and  strongest  marks  of  a  genuine  Hebrew  who,  bom 
among  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  grown  up  among  them,  had  learned  the 
Greek  language  in  later  life,  but  still  exhibits  in  the  midst  of  it  the  whole  spirit  and  air 
of  his  mother  tongue.  He  has  constructed  a  Greek  tongue  to  which  nothing  corre- 
sponds in  the  other  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  marked  by  a  Hellenistic  tinge.'  * 

2.  The  author  belonged  to  Palestine.  He  is  alive  to  all  the  geographical,  eccle- 
siastical, and  political  relations  of  the  land-  He  speaks  of  its  provinces — Judea, 
Samaria,  and  Galilee.  He  is  familiar  with  its  towns — ^Jerusalem,  Bethany,  Sychar, 
Cana,  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Tiberias,  Ephraim ;  and  not  less  so  with  its 
river  Jordan  and  its  winter-toirent  Kedron.  The  general  character  of  the  country  is 
known  to  him,  the  different  routes  from  Judea  into  Galilee  (chap.  iv.  4),  the  breadth 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (chap.  vi.  19,  comp.  Mark  vi.  47),  the  lie  of  the  road  from  Cana 
to  Capernaum  (chap.  ii.  12),  the  exact  distance  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethany  (chap. 
XL  18).  The  situation  of  particular  spots  is  even  fixed  with  great  distinctness,  such 
as  of  Jacob's  well  in  chap,  iv.,  of  Bethesda  in  chap,  v.,  and  of  Cana  in  chap.  ii. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  his  acquaintance  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
^  Jesus  voti  NoMarOy  i.  p.  157.  *  Die  Johann.  Schriften,  i.  p.  44. 
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circumstances  of  the  time.  It  is  not  possible  to  illustrate  this  by  details.  We  add 
only  that  all  his  allusions  to  such  points  as  we  have  now  noticed  are  made,  not 
with  the  laboured  care  of  one  who  has  mastered  the  subject  by  study,  but  with  the 
simplicity  and  ease  of  one  to  whom  it  is  so  familiar  that  what  he  says  is  uttered  in 
the  most  incidental  manner.  Where  did  he  obtain  his  information?  Not  from 
the  Old  Testament,  for  it  is  not  there.  Not  from  the  earlier  Gospels,  for  they  afford 
but  little  of  it  Surely  not  from  that  second  century  which,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  objectors,  left  him  in  the  belief  that  appointment  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
an  annual  thing !  One  source  of  knowledge  alone  meets  the  demands  of  the  case. 
The  writer  was  not  only  a  Jew,  but  a  Jew  of  Palestine. 

3.  The  author  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  relates.  We  have  his  own  explicit 
statement  upon  the  point  in  chap.  i.  14  and  chap.  xix.  35  (see  the  Commentary). 
Upon  this  last  verse  we  only  call  attention  now  to  the  distinction,  so  often  over- 
looked, between  the  two  adjectives  of  the  original,  both  translated  *true'  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  but  wholly  different  in  meaning.  The  first  does  not  express  the  truth 
of  the  fact  at  all,  but  sets  forth  the  fact  as  one  in  regard  to  which  the  witness  was  not,  and 
cannot  have  been,  mistaken  :  his  testimony  is  all  that  testimony  can  be.  The  moment 
we  give  its  due  weight  to  this  consideration,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that '  he  that 
hath  seen  hath  borne  witness,  and  his  witness  is  true,'  can  refer  to  no  other  than  the 
writer  of  the  words.  He  could  not  have  thus  alleged  of  another  that  his  testimony 
was  thoroughly  true  and  perfect — that  it  was  the  exact  expression  of  the  incident 
which  had  taken  place.  What  he  himself  has  seen  is  .the  only  foundation  of  such  a 
'  witness '  as  that  which  he  would  give. 

The  statements  thus  made  are  confirmed  by  the  general  nature  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  graphic  power  throughout  the  whole,  a  liveliness  and  picturesqueness  of 
description,  which  constrain  us  to  believe  that  we  are  listening  to  the  narrative  of  an 
eye-witness.  There  is  a  delicacy  in  the  bringing  out  of  individual  character  (as  in  the 
case  of  Martha  and  Mary  in  chap,  xi.)  which  even  the  literary  art  of  the  present  day 
could  hardly  equal.  And  there  is  a  minuteness  of  detail,  different  from  that  of  the 
earlier  Gospels,  for  whose  presence  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  account  unless  it 
was  suggested  by  the  facts.  If  the  trial  before  Pilate  is  an  imaginary  scene,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  the  remains  of  Greek  antiquity  to  compare  with  it 

4.  The  author^  if  an  eye-witness  and  a  disciple  of  Jesus ^  could  be  no  other  than  the 
Apostle  John.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  calls  himself  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.'  But  from  such  passages  as  chaps,  xiii.  23,  xix.  26,  we  infer  that  the  disciple  so 
peculiarly  favoured  must  have  been  one  of  those  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  com- 
munion with  Jesus.  These  were  only  three,  Peter,  James,  and  John.  One  of  these 
three,  therefore,  he  must  have  been.  He  was  not  Peter,  for  that  apostle  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Gospel  by  his  own  name,  and  is  on  several  occasions  expressly 
distinguished  from  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved'  (chaps,  xiii.  24,  xxi.  7,  20). 
Neither  was  he  James,  for  that  apostle  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  at  a  date  long 
anterior  to  any  at  which  our  Gospel  can  have  been  composed  (Acts  xii.  2).  He  could 
therefore  only  be  John. 

Internal  evidence  thus  lends  its  force  to  the  external  for  the  conclusion  that  we 
advocate.  That  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  matter,  or  that  they  are  slight,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  allege.  They  are  both  numerous  and  weighty.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  are  connected  less  with  the  actual  state  of  the  evidence,  than  with  the  fact 
that  the  true  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  has  usually  been  overlooked  by  those 
who,  in  this  country  at  least,  have  defended  its  authenticity.  In  this  respect  we 
owe  much  to  the  very  continental  scholars  who  have  been  most  unfriendly  to  its 
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apostolic  origin.  None  have  contributed  so  greatly  to  unfold  its  true  character ;  and, 
in  doing  so,  they  have  helped  most  powerfully,  however  unconsciously,  to  answer  their 
own  objections  to  the  Johannine  authorship.  That  authorship  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  doubt. 

III.  Object  of  the  Gospel — ^The  Gospel  of  John  is  in  our  hands,  the  production 
of  that  apostle  who,  of  all  the  apostolic  band,  had  been  most  closely  and  tenderly 
associated  with  their  common  Master.     Why  was  it  written  ? 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  some  of  the  early  testimonies  bearing 
upon  this  point     We  must  now  refer  to  them  again. 

Eusebius  quotes  Clement  of  Alexandria  as  saying  that  *John,  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  perceiving  that  the  bodily  things  (of  Jesus)  had  been  made  known  in  the 
Gospels,  and  being  at  the  same  time  urged  by  his  friends,  and  borne  along  by  the 
Spirit,  wrote  a  spiritual  Gospel.*  And  a  still  earlier  authority  (the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment) so  far  agrees  with  this  as  to  tell  us  that  ^when  John's  fellow-disciples  and 
bishops  exhorted  him  he  said,  Fast  along  with  me  three  days  from  to-day,  and  let 
us  relate  the  one  to  the  other  whatever  has  been  revealed  to  us.  The  same  night,  it 
was  revealed  to  Andrew  the  Apostle  that  John  should  in  his  own  name  write  down 
the  whole,  and  that  they  all  should  revise  (what  he  wrote).'  The  two  accounts, 
while  obviously  independent,  bear  witness  to  the  same  view  of  the  origin  of  our 
Gospel.  The  friends  of  the  Apostle — ^how  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  1 — 
had  often  heard  him  relate  much  that  was  not  found  in  the  Gospels  already  in  existence. 
They  urged  him  to  put  it  in  writing,  and  he  complied  with  their  request  In  other 
words,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written  as  a  supplement  to  its  predecessors.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  the  idea  may  be  accepted ;  but  that  John  wrote  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  suppl)ring  things  wanting  in  the  Synoptic  narrative  is  a  theory  inconsistent  with  the 
whole  tone  of  his  composition.  His  work  is  from  first  to  last  an  original  conception, 
distinguished  from  previous  Gospels  alike  in  the  form  and  in  the  substance  of  its 
delineation,  proceeding  upon  a  plan  of  its  own  clearly  laid  down  and  consistently 
followed  out,  and  presenting  an  aspect  of  the  person  and  teaching  of  Jesus  which,  if 
not  entirely  new,  is  set  before  us  with  a  fulness  which  really  makes  it  so.  It  is  one 
burst  of  sustained  and  deep  appreciation  of  what  its  writer  would  unfold,  the  picture 
of  one  who  paints  not  because  others  have  failed  to  catch  the  ideal  he  would 
represent,  but  because  his  heart  is  full  and  he  must  speak. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Irenaeus  that  John  wrote  to  controvert 
the  errors  of  the  Nicolaitanes  and  of  Cerinthus ;  in  other  words,  that  his  aim  was  not 
so  much  supplementary  as  polemical.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  again,  the  idea  may  be 
accepted ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  affords  us  the  whole,  or  even  the  main 
explanation  of  his  work.  His  presentation  of  Jesus  might  no  doubt  be  moulded  by 
the  tone  of  thought  around  him,  because  he  had  himself  been  moulded  by  it  Yet 
he  starts  from  a  positive,  not  from  a  controversial  point  of  view.  Filled  with  his 
subject,  he  is  impelled  to  set  it  forth  without  turning  aside  to  show,  as  a  contro* 
versialist  would  have  done,  that  it  met  the  deficiencies  or  errors  of  his  age.  Upon 
these  he  makes  no  direct  attack.  It  may  be  in  the  light  of  the  present  that  the  truth 
shapes  itself  to  his  mind;  yet  he  writes  as  one  whose  main  business  is  not  to 
controvert  the  present  but  to  revivify  the  past. 

Neither  of  these  statements,  then,  explains  the  Apostle's  aim.  He  has  himself 
given  the  explanation,  and  that  so  clearly  that  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  have  been  entertained.  His  statement  is,  *  Many  other  signs 
therefore  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this 
book :  but  these  are  written,  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
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of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  may  have  life  in  His  name'  (chap.  xx.  30,  31). 
Almost  every  word  of  this  statement  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  point  before 
us.  But,  referring  for  fuller  exposition  to  the  Commentary,  we  now  only  remark  that 
John  is  not  to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  the  Gospel  was  written  in  order  that  its 
readers  might  be  led  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  mission  of  Jesus,  when  they  beheld 
the  works  wrought  by  Him  in  more  than  human  power.  These  readers  were  already 
believers,  disciples,  friends.  What  was  wanted  was  not  the  first  formation  but  the 
deepening  of  faith  within  them,  so  that  they  might  reach  a  profounder  appreciation  of 
the  true  character  of  Jesus,  a  more  intimate  communion  with  Him  and  in  Him  with 
the  Father,  and  thus  also  a  richer  and  more  abundant  spiritual  life  (comp.  chap.  x.  10). 

The  conclusion  now  reached  will  be  strengthened  if  we  observe  that,  with  a 
characteristically  firm  grasp  of  his  materials,  and  with  that  remarkable  unity  of  plan 
which  distinguishes  the  Gospel,  John  manifests  the  same  intention  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Redeemer  in  his  history.  In  his  first  chapter  we  read  of  three, 
Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathanael,  who,  having  been  brought  face  to  face  with  Jesus, 
make  confession  of  their  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  parallelism  between 
this  paragraph  and  chap.  xx.  30,  31.  The  three  disciples  bear  witness  to  the  three 
aspects  of  the  Saviour  brought  before  us  in  the  Evangelist's  own  summary  of  his 
work — *  Jesus,'  '  the  Christ,'  *  the  Son  of  God.'  The  similarity  is  an  important  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  that  summary  is  not  one  for  which  he  might  have  substituted 
another,  but  that  it  is  the  calm,  self-possessed  utterance  of  a  writer  who  had  from 
the  first  a  clear  perception  of  the  end  which  he  kept  in  view  throughout 

To  the  question,  therefore.  Why  did  John  write?  we  may  now  reply :  He  wrote  in 
order  to  present  to  believing  men  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Son  which  might  deepen, 
enlarge,  perfect  their  faith,  and  which,  by  bringing  them  into  closer  spiritual  com- 
munion with  the  Son,  might  make  them  also  in  Him  spiritually  sons  of  God.  He 
wrote  to  exhibit,  in  the  actual  facts  of  the  life  of  the  *  Word  become  flesh,'  the  glory 
of  that  union  which  had  been  established  in  His  person  between  the  Divine  and  the 
human.  He  wrote  to  be  a  witness  to  the  heart  of  One  who  is  in  His  people,  and 
in  whom  the  Father  abides  (chaps,  xiv.  10,  xvii.  23). 

IV.  Characteristics  of  the  Gospel — Having  thus  ascertained  the  purpose  with  which 
the  Fourth  Gospel  was  written,  we  shall  now  be  better  able  to  appreciate  some  of 
those  characteristics  which  have  furnished  opponents  with  many  plausible  objections, 
and  have  occasioned  no  small  perplexity  to  friends.  Of  these  the  following  seem  to 
deserve  notice,  either  as  being  in  themselves  the  most  important,  or  as  being  frequently 
made  use  of  in  this  Commentary  : — 

(i.)  The  selective  principle  upon  which  the  ei^angelist  proceeds.  No  historian  can 
mention  all  the  particulars  of  any  whole  life,  or  even  of  any  single  event,  that  he 
records.  To  a  certain  extent  he  is  bound  to  select  those  which,  from  whatever  cause, 
strike  him  most  or  seem  to  bear  most  closely  on  his  purpose.  But  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  gives  many  proofs  that  he  not  only  carries  this  principle  to  an  unusual 
extent,  but  does  it  deliberately  and  on  purpose.  The  incidents  looked  at  as  a  whole 
will  in  part  illustrate  what  we  say.  That  these  should  constitute  a  group  so  different 
from  what  we  have  in  the  earlier  Gospels  is  often  urged  as  an  objection  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Fourth.  Those  indeed  who  make  the  objection  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  selection  of  incidents  as  truly  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter.  The 
difference  between  the  two  cases  lies  less  in  the  extent  to  which  selection  is  carried,  than 
in  the  degree  of  consciousness  with  which  the  principle  is  applied.  In  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  it  is  less  easy  to  trace  the  hand  of  the  writer  as  he  puts  aside  what  does 
not  appear  to  him  to  bear  upon  his  subject,  or  as  he  brings  into  prominence  what 
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has  direct  relation  to  his  aim.  Abstaining,  however,  from  any  comparison  between 
our  two  groups  of  authorities,  and  confining  ourselves  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  rather 
notice  that  the  selection  of  its  incidents  in  general  is  determined  by  the  ideas 
CO  which  expression  is  given  in  the  Prologue.  It  is  not  through  forgetfulness  or 
ignorance  of  other  incidents  that  the  writer  confines  our  attention  to  a  selected  few 
(comp.  chap.  xxi.  25),  but  through  his  conviction  that  no  others  will  as  well  subserve 
the  end  that  he  has  in  view.  Hence,  accordingly,  the  space  devoted  to  the  discourses 
with  *the  Jews,'  which  are  not  those  of  a  mild  and  gentle  teacher,  but  of  one  who  is  in 
conflict  with  bitter  and  determined  foes,  of  one  whose  business  it  is  to  confute,  to  con- 
vict, and  to  condemn.  No  one,  giving  heed  to  the  state  of  Jewish  feeling  at  the  time, 
can  doubt  that  these  discourses  in  their  general  strain  have  all  the  verisimilitude  that 
outward  evidence  can  lend  to  them, — ^that  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must  have  been  a 
struggle,  and  in  precisely  this  direction.  The  conflict  between  light  and  darkness 
became  thus  to  John  a  leading  idea  of  the  history  of  his  Master.  The  thought  finds 
expression  in  the  Prologue  (chap.  i.  5-1 1),  and  the  discourses  which  illustrate  it 
naturally  follow.  It  is  not  otherwise  with  the  miracles.  He  invariably  styles  these 
*  signs,'  a  word  in  itself  showing  that  they  are  outward  acts  expressive  of  a  hidden 
meaning  from  which  they  derive  their  chief  importance.  Why,  then,  does  he  give 
them  as  he  does  ?  Because,  looking  over  the  whole  manifestation  of  Jesus,  he  had  been 
taught  to  find  in  Him  the  fulfilment  of '  grace  and  truth '  which  had  not  been  given  in 
the  law, — the  perfect  Light,  the  present  and  eternal  Life,  of  men.  He  presents  these 
ideas  in  the  Prologue  (chap.  i.  4,  5,  9,  17),  and  the  selection  given  of  the  miracles 
naturally  follows. 

The  point  now  before  us  may  be  illustrated,  not  only  by  the  incidents  of  the 
Gospel  looked  at  thus  generally,  but  by  smaller  and  more  minute  particulars.  Many 
of  these,  however,  will  be  noticed  in  the  Commentary  (see,  for  example,  the  note  on 
chap.  ix.  6),  and  we  shall  not  occupy  time  with  them  now.  The  point  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  reader  is,  that  in  the  Grospd  of  John  there  is  no  attempt  to  give  the 
historical  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  in  all  their  particulars.  There  is  throughout 
conscious  and  intentional  selection.  From  what  he  has  seen,  the  writer  has  attained 
a  particular  idea  of  the  Person,  the  Life,  the  Work  of  his  Divine  Master.  He 
will  present  that  idea  to  the  world;  and  knowing  that,  if  all  the  things  that  Jesus  did 
were  to  be  written  down,  *  the  world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books  that  should 
be  written,*  he  makes  choice  of  that  which  will  most  fitly  answer  the  appointed  end. 

(2.}  The  symbolic  method  of  treatment  which  the  evangelist  exhibits.  This  is  so  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  John,  and  has  at  the  same  time  been  so  much  disregarded  by 
most  modem  commentators,  that  one  or  two  general  remarks  upon  teaching  by  symbols 
seem  to  be  required.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  it  All  the  arrangements  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  example ;  its  courts,  the  furniture  of  its  courts,  the  ceremonial  observ- 
ances performed  in  it,  the  very  dyes  and  colours  used  in  the  construction  of  its 
wrappings,  have  an  appropriate  meaning  only  when  we  behold  in  them  the  expression 
of  spiritual  truths  relating  to  God  and  to  His  worship.  More  especially  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  prophets  task  thus  to  present  truth  to  those  whom  he  was 
commissioned  to  instruct ;  and  the  higher  the  prophetic  influence  which  moved  him, 
the  more  powerful  his  impression  of  the  message  given  him  to  proclaim,  the  more 
entirely  he  was  borne  along  by  the  divine  afflatus,  the  more  did  he  resort  to  it.  As 
simple  illustrations  of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  cases  of  Zedekiah,  Elisha,  Jeremiah, 
and  Ezekiel  (i  Kings  xxiL  ii ;  2  Kings  xiii.  17  ;  Jer.  xxvii.  1-18 ;  Ezek.  iv.  1-6). 

If  it  was  thus  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  there  is  not  only  no  reason 
why  we  ought  not  to  expect  symbolism  in  the  New  Testament,  but  every  reason  tc 
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the  contrary.  The  narrative  of  Agabus  shows  that  in  the  apostolic  age  symbolic 
action  was  still  a  part  of  the  prophetic  functions  appreciated  by  the  Jews  (Acts  xxL 
ii).  What  wonder,  then,  if  our  Lord  should  teach  by  symbolism  as  weU  as  by  direct 
instruction  ?  He  was  the  fulfilment  not  only  of  Israel's  priestly,  but  also  of  its  pro- 
phetic line.  He  was  the  true  and  great  Prophet  in  whom  the  idea  and  mission  of 
prophecy  culminated ;  in  whom  all  that  marked  the  prophet  as  known  and  honoured 
in  Israel  attained  its  highest  development  and  reached  perfect  ripeness.  Besides  this, 
His  eye  saw,  as  no  merely  human  eye  ever  did,  the  unity  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
all  existence,  the  principles  of  harmony  that  bind  together  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
man,  so  that  the  former  becomes  the  type  and  shadow  of  the  latter.  When,  accord- 
ingly, He  appeared  as  the  great  Prophet  of  Israel,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
supposition  that  He  would  teach  by  symbol  as  well  as  word,  that  not  only  His  words 
but  His  acts  should  be  designed  by  Him  to  be  lessons  to  the  people,  illustrations  of 
the  nature  of  His  kingdom  and  His  work. 

Still  further,  we  cannot  forget  the  general  character  of  all  the  words  and  actions 
of  our  Lord.  As  coming  from  Him,  they  possess  a  fulness  of  meaning  which  we 
should  not  have  been  justified  in  ascribing  to  them  had  they  come  from  another 
teacher.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  He  saw  all  the  truths  which  find  a  legiti- 
mate expression  in  what  He  said  or  did,  however  various  the  sphere  of  life  to  which 
they  apply.  And  it  is  equally  impossible  to  doubt  that  He  intended  to  utter  what 
He  saw. 

But  if  Jesus  might  thus  teach,  a  disciple  and  historian  of  His  life  might  appre- 
hend this  characteristic  of  His  teaching, — nay,  would  apprehend  it,  the  more  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  his  Master.  There  are  clear  indications  of  this,  accordingly,  even  in 
the  earlier  Gospels.  The  account  of  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  at  the  time  when 
Simon  and  Andrew  were  called  to  the  apostleship  (Luke  v.  3-10),  the  ciu'sing  of  the 
barren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18-20;  Mark  xl  12-14),  the  double  miracle  of  the  multi- 
plying of  the  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  15-21,  xv.  32-38;  Mark  vi.  34-44,  viii.  1-9),  afford 
dear  illustrations  of  this  principle.  It  is  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  that  the 
symbolic  spirit  particularly  appears;  and  that  not  merely  in  the  miracles,  but  in 
lengthened  narratives,  and  in  many  separate  figures  supplied  by  the  Old  Testament,  by 
nature,  or  by  incidents  occurring  at  the  moment.  To  the  eye  of  the  Evangelist  the 
whole  of  creation  waits  for  redemption ;  the  whole  of  history  reaches  forth  to  Him 
*  that  was  to  come ; '  the  heart  of  man  in  all  its  stirrings  seeks  to  grasp  a  reality  to  be 
found  nowhere  but  in  the  revelation  of  the  Father  given  in  the  Son.  Everything,  in 
short,  has  stamped  upon  it  a  shadowy  outline  of  what  is  to  be  filled  up  when 
redemption  is  complete.  The  Logos,  the  Word,  is  the  source  of  all  that  exists  (chap, 
i.  3),  and  to  the  source  from  which  it  came  will  all  that  exists  return.  Every  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  would  furnish  illustration  of  what  has  been  said. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  rest  here ;  for  this  power  of  perceiving  in  outward  things 
symbols  of  inner  truths  may  be  so  strong  as  to  appear  in  the  mode  of  presenting  not 
only  the  larger  but  also  the  smaller  circumstances  of  any  scene  in  which  Jesus  moves. 
The  greater  may  draw  along  with  it  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the  less.  Nay,  out 
of  numerous  little  details  the  mind  which  is  quick  to  discern  symbolic  teaching  may 
really  select  some  in  preference  to  others,  because  in  them  the  impress  of  the  symbolism 
may  be  more  clearly  traced.  A  writer  may  thus  act  without  any  thought  of  art  or 
special  design,  even  to  a  great  degree  unconscious  of  what  he  does,  and  simply  because 
the  higher  object  with  which  he  has  been  engaged  has  a  natural  power  to  attract  to 
itself,  and  to  involve  in  its  sweep  the  lower  objects  within  its  range.  Illustrations  o' 
this  will  be  found  in  the  Commentary. 
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(3.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Evangelist.  The  Gospel  appears 
to  us  most  naturally  to  divide  itself  into  seven  sections,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Prologue:  chap.  L  i-i8.  These  verses  contain  a  summary  of  the  great 
facts  of  the  whole  Gospel,  grouped  in  accordance  with  the  Evangelist's  purpose,  and 
presented  in  the  light  in  which  he  would  have  them  viewed. 

2.  The  presentation  of  Jesus  upon  the  field  of  human  history:  chap.  i.  i9-ii.  11. 
Here  Jesus  appears  before  us  as  He  is  in  Himself,  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  He  manifests 
Himself  to  His  disciples  before  He  begins  His  conflict  in  the  world. 

3.  General  sketch  of  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  world :  chap.  ii.  12-iv.  54.  Jesus  passes 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  disciples,  and  is  rejected  by  the  Jews  when  He  would  cleanse 
the  house  of  His  Father  at  Jerusalem.  This  leads  to  His  revelation  of  Himself  as  the 
true  temple  which,  destroyed  by  *  the  Jews '  in  their  persecution  of  Him  even  unto 
death,  shall  be  raised  again  in  His  resurrection.  Thus  rejected  by  the  representatives 
of  the  theocracy.  He  reveals  Himself  by  His  word  to  individuals  who,  whether  of 
Judea,  or  Samaria,  or  Galilee  of  the  nations,  are — ^not  by  signs  but  by  His  word — 
subdued  to  faith. 

4.  The  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  world  :  chap.  v.  i-xii.  50.  This  section  contains 
the  main  body  of  the  Gospel,  setting  Jesus  forth  in  the  height  of  His  conflict  with  dark- 
ness, error,  and  sin.  He  comes  before  us  throughout  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  we 
have  in  the  Prologue  been  taught  to  behold  Him,  and  He  carries  on  the  work  there 
spoken  of  as  given  Him  to  do.  He  is  Son  of  God,  and  Son  of  man,  the  FulfiUer  of 
the  greatest  ordinances  of  the  law,  the  Life  and  the  Light  of  men.  As  He  contends 
with  the  world,  now  in  one  and  now  in  another  of  these  manifestations  of  Himself,  faith 
OT  unbelief  is  gradually  developed  and  deepened  in  those  who  listen  to  Him.  The 
believing  and  obedient  are  more  and  more  attracted,  the  disobedient  and  unbelieving 
are  more  and  more  repelled,  by  His  words  and  actions,  until  at  last  we  hear,  in  the 
closing  verses  of  chap,  xii.,  the  mournful  echo  of  *  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not'  He  has  gathered  His  disciples  to  Himself.  The  darkness 
has  not  overcome  Him  (comp.  chap.  i.  5).  He  passes  victorious  through  its  opposi- 
tion ;  but  His  victory  is  not  yet  complete. 

5.  The  revelation  of  Jesus  to  His  own,  together  with  the  rest  and  peace  and 
joy  of  faith :  chap.  xiii.  i— xvii.  26.  The  conflict  of  the  previous  section  has 
divided  men  into  the  two  great  companies  of  faith  and  unbelief.  These  two  com- 
panies are  now  to  be  followed,  the  one  to  its  blessed  rest  in  Him  whom  it  has 
recdved,  the  other  to  those  last  steps  in  sin  which,  in  the  hour  of  apparent  victory, 
really  secure  its  final  and  ignominious  defeat.  The  rest  of  faith  is  traced  in  the 
section  now  before  us.  The  world  is  shut  out  from  the  sacred  and  tender  fellowship 
of  Jesus  with  His  own.  Judas  leaves  the  company  of  the  disciples  (chap.  xiii.  30). 
The  rest  of  the  disciples  are  '  clean  ;  *  not  only  bathed,  but  with  their  feet  afterwards 
washed,  so  that  they  are  'clean  every  whit'  (chap.  xiii.  10),  and  Jesus  is  alone  with 
them.  Therefore  He  pours  forth  upon  them  all  the  fulness  of  His  love.  His  glory — 
the  glory  of  'grace  and  truth' — shines  forth  in  all  the  inexpressible  tendemess  of  the 
foot-washing,  of  the  last  discourse,  and  of  the  intercessory  prayer. 

6.  The  apparent  victory  but  real  defeat  of  unbelief:  chap,  xviii.  i-xx.  31.  At  first 
sight  it  may  be  thought  that  chap,  xx.,  as  containing  the  account  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, ought  to  constitute  a  separate  section  ;  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a 
proper  comprehension  of  the  plan  of  the  Evangelist  to  observe  that  this  cannot  be. 
The  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  are  in  this  Gospel  always  united,  and  cannot 
be  separated  in  our  thought ;  the  Redeemer  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  One  who 
rises  through  suflfering  to  victory,  through  death  to  life  (comp.  remarks  on  the  contents 
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of  chap.  XX.).  Even  the  prominent  thought  of  chap.  xix.  is  not  Jesus  in  humiliatioa, 
but  Jesus  ^  lifted  on  high/  rising  triumphant  above  the  humiliation  to  which  He  is 
subjected,  with  a  glory  which  appears  the  brighter  the  thicker  the  darkness  that 
surrounds  it  But  this  is  exactly  the  thought  of  chap,  xx.;  and  the  two  chapters 
cannot  be  kept  distinct.  Thus  viewed,  we  see  in  the  section  as  a  whole  the  apparent 
victory,  but  the  real  defeat  of  unbeliefl  The  enemies  of  Jesus  seem  to  prevail.  They 
seize  Him ;  they  bind  Him ;  they  lead  Him  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas  and  Pilate ; 
they  nail  Him  to  the  cross ;  He  dies  and  is  buried.  But  their  victory  is  only  on  the 
surface.  Jesus  Himself  gives  Himself  up  to  the  traitor  and  his  band;  offers  no  resist- 
ance to  the  binding;  shows  the  infinite  superiority  of  His  spirit  to  that  of  the  high 
priest ;  compels  the  homage  of  Pilate ;  voluntarily  surrenders  His  life  upon  the  cross ; 
has  the  mocking  of  His  enemies  turned,  under  the  providence  of  God,  to  their  dis- 
comfiture and  shame ;  and  at  last,  rising  from  the  grave,  establishes  the  completeness 
of  His  victory  when  His  enemies  have  done  their  worst.  In  short,  throughout  this 
section  we  are  continually  reminded  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  but  for 
a  moment,  and  that  God  judgeth  in  the  earth. 

7.  The  Epilogue :  chap.  xxi.  In  this  section  we  see  the  spread  of  the  Church ; 
the  successful  ministry  of  the  Apostles  when,  at  the  word  of  Jesus,  they  cast  their  net 
into  the  great  sea  of  the  nations ;  the  satisfaction  and  joy  experienced  by  them  in 
the  results  of  protracted  toil  Finally,  we  see  in  it  the  reinstitution  in  the  person  ol 
Peter  of  Christian  witness-bearing  to  Jesus,  together  with  the  intimation  of  the  certain 
approach  of  that  glorious  time  when  the  need  of  such  testimony,  with  all  its  labours 
and  sufferings,  shall  be  superseded  by  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  plan  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, — a  plan  vindicated  by  the 
narrative  itself,  and  having  each  of  its  sections  marked  off  firom  the  others  by  lines 
too  distinct  to  be  mistaken. 

When,  accordingly,  we  recall  what  has  been  already  said  as  to  the  leading  aim  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  the  influence  which 
that  aim  exerts  upon  the  selection  of  particulars  and  upon  the  structure  of  the 
narrative  as  a  whole.  If  in  this  Gospel  pre-eminently  Jesus  reveals  Himself  with  so 
much  frequency  and  fulness,  we  have  seen  that  this  is  the  very  truth  which  the 
Evangelist  has  set  himself  to  unfold.  Its  prominence  can  throw  no  suspicion  upon 
the  historical  reality  of  the  representation.  We  are  prepared  to  find  in  this  Gospel  a 
revelation  of  Jesus  and  His  own  glory  different  both  in  manner  and  degree  from  that 
presented  in  the  earlier  Gospels. 

The  considerations  that  have  now  been  adduced  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  external  and  internal  evidence  bearing  upon  its  Johannine 
authorship,  and  the  striking  peculiarity  of  the  characteristics  by  which  it  is  marked, 
seem  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  inquirer  that  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Church,  pointing  to  the  Apostle  John  as  its  author,  is  correct.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  that  there  remain  difficulties,  some  of  a  general  nature,  others  arising  out 
of  special  details  contained  in  the  Gospel  itself.  Our  readers  will  readily  acknowledge 
that  it  is  wholly  impossible  within  our  limits  to  treat  these  with  a  fulness  worthy  of 
their  importance.  Of  the  second  class  of  difficulties,  too,  it  is  less  necessary  to 
speak,  for  they  will  naturally  present  themselves  as  we  comment  on  the  text  of  the 
Gospel.  Perhaps  the  only  points  that  require  notice  in  an  Introduction  are  two 
belonging  to  the  first  class, — the  relations  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  stands  (i)  to 
the  Apocalypse,  (2)  to  the  earlier  Gospels.  The  first  of  these  must  be  deferred  until 
the  Apocalypse  comes  under  our  notice  in  this  work.  Upon  the  second  we  say 
a  few  words  in  bringing  this  Introduction  to  a  close. 
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V.  Relation  of  the  Fourth  to  the  earlier  Gospels, — This  relation  is  often  supposed  to 
be  one  of  irreconcilable  divergence,  and  the  divergence  is  found  not  only  in  particular 
statements  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  touches  the  others,  but  in  the  history  as  a 
whole.  Alleged  dififerences  of  the  first  kind  will  be  noticed  when  we  meet  them  in 
the  course  of  exposition.  Looking,  therefore,  only  at  the  history  as  a  whole,  the 
reader  will  easily  observe  that  the  apparent  divergence  runs  in  two  main  lines,  one 
having  reference  to  the  outward  framework,  the  other  to  the  portraiture  of  Jesus, 
in  Himself  and  in  His  discourses.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  in  its  two  branches,  the 
sctfu  and  the  duration  of  the  ministry,  little  need  be  said.  It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier 
Gospels  the  scene,  up  to  the  Passion  week,  appears  to  be  Galilee  alone,  while  in  the 
Fourth  it  is  even  more  Jerusalem  and  Judea ;  that  in  the  former  the  duration  seems 
less  than  one  year,  in  the  latter  more  than  two.  Yet  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  one  of  our  narratives  professes  to  give  a  complete  history  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
upon  earth.  Their  firagmentariness  is  one  of  their  essential  characteristics,  admitted 
by  all  in  the  case  of  the  Synoptists,  distinctly  declared  by  John  in  his  own  case 
(chap.  XX.  30,  xxi.  25).  All,  therefore,  that  we  are  entitled  to  ask  is,  tnat  the  earlier 
Gospels  shall  leave  room  for  the  larger  area  and  the  longer  time  borne  witness  to  by 
the  latter ;  and  this  they  do. 

There- is  more,  however,  to  be  said ;  for  our  different  groups  of  authorities  mutu- 
ally imply  the  labours  of  Jesus  in  those  portions  of  the  land  of  Palestine  which 
occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  their  own  narratives.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove 
this  with  regard  to  John,  so  frequent  is  the  mention  made  by  him  of  the  ministry  in 
Galilee.  The  notices  of  the  others  with  regard  to  the  Judean  ministry  are  not  so 
plain  j  but  even  in  them  there  occur  passages  which  are  unintelligible,  except  on  the 
supposition  that  such  a  ministry  had  existed.  Such  passages  are  Matt,  xxiii.  37  (comp. 
Luke  xiii.  34),  where  the  words  *  how  often '  are  almost  conclusive  upon  the  point ; 
Matt  xxi.  8,  indicating  a  previous  acquaintance  to  account  for  the  enthusiasm ;  Luke 
X.  38-42,  referring  most  probably  to  Bethany ;  while,  if  in  Luke  iv.  44  we  accept 
the  reading,  *  And  He  preached  in  the  synagogues  of  Judea^ — and  the  evidence  in 
its  favour  seems  to  be  overwhelming, — the  whole  controversy  is  set  at  rest  It  may  be 
added  that  the  words  of  Peter  in  Acts  x.  37-39  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
point ;  and  that  aU  the  probabilities  of  the  case  are  opposed  to  the  supposition  either 
that  Jesus  would  confine  Himself  to  Galilee,  or  that  the  great  drama  of  His  life  and 
death  could  have  been  enacted  in  less  than  a  single  year. 

More  important  than  the  outward  framework  of  the  history  is  the  portraiture  of 
Jesus  presented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  \  and  this  again  may  be  naturally  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Person  and  the  discourses.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  no  doubt  in 
John  alone  that  we  meet  with  the  conception  of  Jesus  as  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God. 
Yet  there  is  ample  ground  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  writer 
so  to  delineate  Jesus  as  to  make  the  Logos  conception  the  dominating  conception  of 
His  personality.  The  remark  has  often  been  made,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Gospel  Jesus  does  not  once  apply  the  designation  of  Logos  to  Himself, — neither  in 
the  three  aspects  of  Jesus  already  spoken  of  as  prominent  in  chap.  i.  (comp.  p.  xxiv.), 
nor  in  the  closing  summary  of  chap.  xx.  31,  is  the  Logos  mentioned ;  and  no  passage 
can  be  quoted  in  which  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  the  Logos  is  associated  with  *  witness ' 
borne  to  Him.  This  last  fact  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed,  but  its  importance 
appears  to  us  to  be  great.  If  there  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  more 
marked  than  another,  it  is  the  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  with  which  the  writer, 
whether  speaking  of  himself,  of  Jesus,  or  of  the  Baptist,  resolves  the  proclamation  of 
what  is  uttered  into  'witness'  or  'bearing  witness.'     That  term  includes  in  it  the 
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whole  burden  of  the  commission  given  to  each  of  them  to  fulfil  Whatever  else  thv-y 
may  be,  they  are  first  and  most  of  all  '  witnesses.'  But  if  so,  and  if  to  enforce  the 
Logos  idea  be  the  main  purpose  of  the  Gospel  so  far  as  it  refers  to  the  Person  of 
Christ,  we  may  well  ask  why  that  idea  and  *  witness*  borne  to  it  are  never  brought 
together?  Jesus  is  witnessed  to  as  *the  Messiah,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
Christ,'  as  the  one  *  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  speak,'  as  'the 
Son  of  God,  the  King  of  Israel : '  he  is  not  witnessed  to  as  the  Logos,  although  he  is 
the  Logos ;  and  that  single  fact  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  fourth  Evangelist  has  no 
thought  of  presenting  his  Master  in  a  light  different  from  that  in  which  He  is 
presented  by  his  predecessors. 

■  In  addition  to  this  it  may  be  observed  that  we  have,  in  our  two  groups  of  Gospels, 
the  very  same  interchange  of  allusions  with  regard  to  the  Person  of  Christ  that  we 
have  already  observed  when  speaking  of  the  scene  of  the  ministry.  If  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  Jesus  is  pre-eminently  Son  of  God,  He  is  not  less  distinctly  Son  of  man.  If, 
again,  in  the  earlier  Gospels  He  is  pre-eminently  Son  of  man,  He  at  the  same 
time  performs  acts  and  claims  authority  not  human  but  Divine.  He  forgives  sins 
(Matt  ix.  6),  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  8),  rises  from  the  dead  (Matt, 
xvii.  9),  comes  in  His  kingdom  (Matt.  xvi.  28),  sits  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory  (Matt.  xix.  28) ;  nay,  in  one  passage  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  Son  of  man 
at  the  very  time  when  He  appropriates  as  true  the  confession  of  Peter,  that  He  is 
*the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God'  (Matt.  xvi.  13-28).  Many  other  passages  in 
the  earlier  Gospels  lead  to  the  same  conclusion ;  so  that,  although  the  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  as  to  the  Divine  nature  of  Jesus  is  richer  than  theirs,  the  truth  itself,  so  far  from 
being  excluded  from  our  minds,  must  be  taken  along  with  us  in  reading  them  before- 
they  can  be  properly  understood.  Without  it,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  combine  their  expressions  into  a  consistent  whole. 

If  now  we  turn  from  the  Person  to  the  discourses  of  Christ,  as  these  are  presented 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  they  differ  widely  from  those  of  the 
earlier  Gospels,  both  in  form  and  in  substance.  In  the  earlier  Gospels  the  truths 
taught  by  our  Lord  are  for  the  most  part  set  before  us  in  a  manner  simple  and 
easily  understood,  in  parables,  in  short  pithy  sayings,  in  sentences  partaking  largely 
of  the  proverbial  and  not  difficult  to  remember,  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  popular 
mind.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  not  only  is  there  no  parable  properly  so  called,  but 
aphorisms  are  much  more  rarely  met  with,  and  the  teaching  of  Jesus  takes  a  shape 
adapted  to  enlightened  and  spiritually-minded  disciples  rather  than  an  unenlightened 
multitude.  Nor  is  the  difference  in  substance  less  marked.  In  the  earlier  Gospels 
the  instructions  and  sayings  of  Jesus  have  mainly  reference  to  the  more  outward 
aspects  of  His  kingdom,  to  His  own  fulfilling  of  the  law,  to  the  moral  reformation 
He  was  to  effect,  to  the  practical  righteousness  required  of  His  disciples.  In  the 
other  they  have  reference  to  the  profound,  the  mystical,  relations  existing  between 
the  Father  and  Himself,  between  Himself  and  His  people,  and  among  the  various 
members  of  His  flock. 

Again,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  very  same  interchange  of  allusions 
which  we  have  already  found  existing  in  our  two  classes  of  authorities  with  regard  to 
the  outward  framework  of  the  history  and  the  nature  of  Christ's  Person,  exists  also  in 
their  accounts  of  His  discourses.  Passages  may  be  quoted  from  John  partaking 
at  least  largely  of  the  aphoristic  character  of  the  teaching  generally  found  in  the 
first  three  Evangelists.  Thus  chap.  iv.  44  may  be  compared  with  Mark  vi.  4; 
chap.  xii.  8  with  Mark  xiv.  7 ;  chap.  xii.  25  with  Matt.  x.  39,  xvi,  25 ;  chap.  xiii.  16 
with    Matt.   X.   24,  Luke  vi.   40;  chap.  xiii.   20  with   Matt  x.   40;  chap.  xv.   20 
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with  Matt  X  25;  chap.  xv.  21  with  Matt  x.  22;  chap,  xviii.  n  with  Matt 
xxvi.  52;  chap.  xx.  23  with  Matt.  xvi.  19.  Although,  too,  there  are  no  parables 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  many  of  its  figures  so  much  resemble  parables,  could  be 
so  easily  drawn  out  into  parables,  that  they  have  been  appropriately  described 
as  *  parables  transformed.'  ^  Such  are  the  passages  relating  to  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  the  fields  white  unto  the  harvest,  the  corn  of  wheat  which  must  die  in 
the  ground  before  it  springs  up,  the  sorrow  and  subsequent  joy  of  the  woman  in 
travail,  the  good  shepherd,  the  true  vine  (chap.  iii.  8,  iv.  35,  xii.  24,  x.  1-16,  xv.  1-8). 
Nor  can  we  forget  that,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  different 
audience  to  which  Jesus  speaks.  He  addresses  not  so  much  the  mass  of  the  people 
as  *  the  Jews ; '  and  as  those  so  designated  undoubtedly  comprised  a  large  number  of 
the  most  highly  educated  of  the  day,  we  may  expect  that  they  will  be  spoken  to  in  a 
tone  different  from  that  adopted  towards  others.  The  words  of  chap.  vi.  41  (see  the 
Commentary)  are  in  this  respect  peculiarly  important ;  for  it  appears  firom  them  that 
the  'hard  sayings'  found  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  discourse  given  in  that 
chapter  were  intended,  not  for  the  *  multitude,'  but  for  the  ruling  class.  The  words 
of  ver.  59  might  at  first  sight  lead  to  a  different  impression. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  clear  indications  in  the  earlier  Gospels  that  Jesus  did 
not  always  speak  in  that  sententious  and  parabolic  style  which  they  mainly  represent 
him  as  employing.  In  this  respect  the  words  of  Matt.  xi.  25-27  cannot  be  too 
frequently  referred  to,  for  the  argument  founded  upon  them  is  perfectly  incontro- 
vertible. They  show  that  a  style  of  teaching  precisely  similar  to  that  which  meets  us 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  known  to  the  first  Keim,  indeed,  has  attempted  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  argument  by  the  allegation  that  the  words  are  not  found  in  *  the  ordinary 
every-day  intercourse '  of  Jesus,  but  at  an  *  isolated  and  exalted  moment  of  his  life.'  * 
Such  moments,  however,  are  precisely  those  which  John  has  undertaken  to  record ;  or,  if 
this  ought  not  to  be  said,  it  is  Jesus  in  the  frame  of  mind  peculiar  to  such  moments 
that  he  especially  presents  to  us.  If,  therefore,  the  words  given  by  Matthew  are  appro- 
priate to  the  time  when  they  were  spoken,  the  words  given  by  John,  though  on  many 
different  occasions  of  a  like  kind,  are  not  less  so.  Nor  is  this  the  only  passage  of  the 
earlier  Gospels  that  may  be  quoted  as  possessing  the  isolated  and  exalted  character 
referred  to.  The  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper  are  not  less  marked : 
*  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body.  .  .  .  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  But  I  say  unto  you,  I  will 
not  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink  it  new  with 
you  in  my  Father's  kingdom '  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29).  Such  words  exhibit  the  very  same 
lofty  mystical  spirit  that  meets  us  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  They  are  as  much  out  of 
keeping  with  the  practical  sententious  character  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  other 
parts  of  these  Gospels  (if  indeed  such  an  expression  is  to  be  used  at  all)  as  anything 
contained  in  the  Gospel  with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  A  similar  remark  may  be 
made  with  regard  to  the  eschatological  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  earlier  Gospels 
(comp.  Matt  xxiv.),  and  to  His  answer  to  the  high  priest  (Matt  xxvi.  64),  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  Sermon  op  the  Mount  being  quite  as  great  as 
that  between  His  general  teaching  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  in  the  Gospels  which 
preceded  it 

It  is  in  this  thought,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  explanation  of  the  pqint 
now  before  us  is  to  be  found.  The  utterances  of  Jesus  in  John  belong  to  the  tragic 
aspect  of  His  work.     No  one  will  deny  that,  taking  the  facts  even  of  the  first  three 

'  Westcott,  Intr,  to  Study  of  the  Gospels,  p.  268. 
•  Keim,  Engl,  trans!.,  i.  p.  176. 
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Gospels  alone,  the  life  of  the  Redeemer  upon  earth  was  marked  by  all  the  elements  of 
the  most  powerful  and  pathetic  tragedy.  His  perpetual  struggle  with  evil,  His  love  and 
self-sacrifice,  met  with  opposition  and  contempt ;  His  bearing  the  sorrows  and  the  sins 
of  men,  His  unshaken  confidence  in  God,  His  sufferings  and  death,  the  constant  pre- 
sence of  His  Father  with  Him,  and  the  glorious  vindication  given  Him  at  last  in  the 
Resurrection  and  Ascension,  supply  particulars  possessed  of  a  power  to  move  us  such 
as  no  other  life  has  known.  In  this  point  of  view  John  looks  at  them.  His  Gospel 
is  not  the  record  of  ordinary  life.  It  is  the  record  of  a  life  which  passes  through 
all  the  most  solemn  and  touching  experiences  of  man,  and  which  makes  its  appeal  to 
the  most  powerful  emotions  of  the  heart.  This  is  very  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
light  in  which  Jesus  is  set  before  us  at  the  first  moment  when  he  passes  beyond 
the  circle  of  His  disciples  to  the  larger  field  of  the  world  (chap.  ii.  12,  see  Commen- 
tary); and  it  is  not  less  apparent  in  the  pathos  that  so  often  marks  the  language 
of  the  writer  (chap.  i.  n,  xii.  37).  Hence  the  almost  exclusive  presentation  of 
tragic  scenes,  of  *  exalted  moments,'  and  the  preservation  of  discourses  suitable  to 
them. 

The  remarks  now  made,  though  applying  mainly  to  the  form,  may  be  applied  also 
to  the  substance  of  the  discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  It  must  be  felt,  too,  that  the 
profound  instructions  of  Jesus  contained  in  it  are  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  person- 
ality or  character  of  the  Speaker.  Was  He  truly  the  Son  of  God  ?  Did  He  come  to 
meet  every  necessity  of  our  nature  ?  not  only  to  enforce  that  practical  morality  to 
which  conscience  bears  witness,  but  to  reveal  those  deeper  truths  on  the  relation  of 
man  to  God,  and  in  Him  to  his  brother  man,  for  which  a  revelation  was  especially 
needed ;  then  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  He  should  have  spoken  so 
much  of  matters  lying  far  beyond  mortal  ken.  Rather,  surely,  should  we  expect  that, 
with  His  own  heart  filled  with  the  deep  things  of  God,  He  would  speak  out  of  its 
abundance  ;  that,  dwelling  Himself  amidst  the  great  realities  of  the  unseen  and  spiritual 
world.  He  would  many  a  time  lead  into  them  the  disciples  whom  He  loved,  and 
whom  He  would  guide  into  all  the  truth. 

Or,  if  it  be  said  that  these  profound  teachings  were  spoken  not  to  friends,  but  to 
determined  enemies,  the  principle  of  reply  is  the  same.  Here  also  there  is  the  same 
elevation  above  the  level  of  common  life.  These  *  Jews,'  so  constantly  addressed, 
are  not  the  nation,  but  those  in  whom  the  outward,  carnal,  selfish  spirit  of  a  degenerate 
Judaism  was  concentrated  (see  Commentary).  As  to  the  existence  of  this  class  there 
can  be  no  doubt  The  title,  indeed,  is  peculiar  to  John,  but  the  class  itself  meets  us 
in  the  earlier  Evangelists.  If,  then,  it  existed,  we  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  not 
represented  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  addressed  in  the  very  manner  in  which  such 
an  audience  must  be  spoken  to.  Let  us  suppose  any  Church  of  our  own  day  become 
as  carnal  as  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  days  of  Christ.  What  other  course  could  a 
reformer  pursue,  what  other  language  could  he  use,  but  the  course  and  the  language 
of  Jesus  here  ?  A  worldly  church  cannot  be  spoken  to  like  the  world ;  self-chosen 
darkness  cannot  be  treated  like  the  darkness  of  a  naturally  unfortunate  condition. 

What  has  been  said  goes  far  to  explain  the  peculiar  character  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  there  are  other  questions  in  connection  with  them 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  allude.  Are  they  purely  objective  ?  Are  they  a  record  of 
the  exact  words  used  in  the  circumstances  referred  to  ?  Are  they  free  from  any  trace  of 
the  mind  through  which  they  passed  in  their  transmission  to  us?  It  has  been  urged 
that  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  partly  because  such  long  and 
profound  discourses  could  not  have  been  remembered  at  a  distance  of  fifty  years  from 
the  time  when  they  were  spoken,  partly  because  their  resemblance  to  the  First  Epistle 
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of  John  is  a  proof  that  in  these  discourses  it  is  John  who  speaks  rather  than  his 
Master.  Neither  consideration  has  much  weight.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  only 
at  the  end  of  fifty  years  would  the  Evangelist  endeavour  to  remember  them.  Rather 
throughout  all  that  time  must  they  have  been  the  theme  of  his  constant  and  loving 
meditation ;  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  he  must  have  brought  up  before  him 
the  sight  of  that  much-loved  form  and  the  sound  of  that  well-remembered  voice ;  and 
every  word  of  his  Master,  even  many  a  word  which  he  has  not  recorded,  must  have 
been  ever  flowing  gently  through  his  heart  John  too  had  the  promise  of  the  Spirit 
to  'bring  to  his  remembrance  all  things  that  Jesus  said  to  him'  (chap.  xiv.  26);  and, 
to  whatever  extent  we  admit  his  own  human  agency  in  the  composition  of  his  Gospel, 
we  cannot  forget  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  must  have  secured  him  from  the 
errors  of  ordinary  writers,  and  enabled  him,  as  they  could  not  have  done,  to  present 
to  his  readers  the  perfect  truth. 

Nor,  further,  is  the  supposition  with  which  we  are  now  dealing  needed  to  explain 
the  fact  that  the  tone  of  much  of  our  Lord's  teaching  irt  this  Gospel  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  Why  should  not  the  Gospel  explain 
the  Epistle  rather  than  the  Epistle  the  Gospel  ?  Why  should  not  John  have  been 
formed  upon  the  model  of  Jesus  rather  than  the  Jesus  of  this  Gospel  be  the  reflected 
image  of  himself?  Surely  it  may  be  left  to  all  candid  minds  to  say  whether,  to  adopt 
only  the  lowest  supposition,  the  creative  intellect  of  Jesus  was  not  far  more  likely  to 
mould  His  disciple  to  a  conformity  with  itself,  than  the  receptive  spirit  of  the 
disciple  to  give  birth  by  its  own  efforts  to  that  conception  of  a  Redeemer  which  so 
infinitely  surpasses  the  loftiest  image  of  man's  own  creation. 

WhUe,  however,  this  may  be  said,  it  may  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  that  up  to 
a  certain  point  the  form  in  which  the  discourses  are  presented,  sometimes  even  their 
very  language,  has  been  affected  by  the  individuality  of  the  writer.  Lengthy  as 
they  not  infrequently  are,  they  are  obviously  compressed  statements  of  what  must 
have  occupied  a  still  longer  time  in  delivery,  with  much  of  the  questioning  and 
answering  that  must  have  occurred  in  a  protracted  controversy  suppressed.  Occa- 
sionally the  very  language  of  the  original  (as  in  the  use  of  an  imperfect  tense)  indicates 
this ;  while  the  reference  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (chap.  vii.  23)  to  the  healing  of 
the  impotent  man  (chap,  v.),  which  must  have  taken  place  at  least  months  before,  is  a 
proof  that  that  miracle  done  on  the  Sabbath  had  been  kept  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
those  addressed  by  many  incidents  and  words  not  mentioned  Links  may  often  be 
thus  awanting  which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  supply,  and  compression  could  hardly 
fail  to  give  additional  sharpness  to  what  is  said.  Besides  this,  the  tragic  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  may  be  expected  to  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  manner  in  which  discourses  are  presented  in  it.  Keeping  these  considera- 
tions in  view,  we  shall  look,  in  the  scenes  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  for  such  details  as 
may  best  embody  the  essential  characteristics  of  any  narrative  which  the  Evangelist 
is  desirous  to  present  to  us,  rather  than  for  all  the  particulars  with  which  he  was 
acquainted.  We  shall  understand,  too,  the  artificial  structure,  the  double  pictures 
and  parallelisms  which  meet  us  in  the  longer  discourses,  such  as  those  of  chaps, 
v.,  X.,  xiv.,  XV.,  xvi.  (see  the  Commentary). 

The  sayings  and  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  not,  therefore,  to  be 
r^arded  as  in  every  respect  simple  reproductions  of  the  precise  words  spoken  by 
Him.  The  true  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  have  here  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  Evangelist  precisely  parallel  to  that  which  marks  his  method  of  dealing  with  the 
historical  incidents  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  These  are  selected,  grouped,  presented 
under  the  dominating  power  of  the  idea  which  he  knows  that  they  express.     So  also 
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with  the  words  of  Christ  They  also  are  selected,  grouped,  presented  under  the 
power  of  the  fundamental  idea  which  prevails  throughout  them. 

By  frankly  admitting  this,  much  is  gained.  On  the  one  hand,  historical  accuracy, 
in  its  deepest  and  truest  sense,  is  not  impaired :  the  result  produced  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  exactly  that  which  was  produced  by  our  Lord  Himself  upon  those  who 
witnessed  His  actions  or  heard  His  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  of  the  case 
receive  a  natural  explanation.  Above  all,  the  whole  procedure  on  the  part  of  John  is 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Him  who  would  have  us  always  rise  through  His 
words  to  that  Divine  ideal  which  they  reveal. 

One  other  remark  ought  to  be  made  before  we  close.  In  so  far  as  the  difference 
between  John  and  the  Synoptists  affords  ground  for  an  argument,  its  bearing  is 
favourable,  not  unfavourable,  to  the  authenticity  of  our  Gospel.  Let  us  assume  for  a 
moment  the  earliest  date  assigned  to  it  by  the  opponents  of  its  apostolical  authority, 
and  what  is  the  phenomenon  presented  to  us?  That  about  a.d.  i io  a  writer,  obviously 
setting  before  himself  the  purpose  of  giving  a  delineation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and 
of  impressing  it  on  the  Church,  departed  entirely  from  the  traditional  records  that 
had  now  taken  a  settled  form ;  that  he  transferred  the  Messiah's  labours  to  scenes 
previously  unheard  of;  gave  to  His  ministry  a  duration  previously  unknown ;  repre- 
sented both  His  person  and  His  work  in  a  light  wholly  new ;  and  then  expected  the 
Church,  which  had  by  this  time  spread  abroad  into  all  regions,  through  three 
generations  of  men,  to  accept  his  account  as  correct.  In  the  very  statement  of 
the  case  its  incredibility  appears.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  felt  that  the  Church  for  which  he  wrote  would  recognise  essential 
harmony,  not  contradiction,  between  his  representation  and  that  of  his  predecessors, 
that  men  would  see  in  it  that  enlarging  of  the  picture  of  a  loved  personality  which 
faithful  memories  supply,  can  we  explain  his  having  written  as  he  has  done. 

We  have  spoken,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  will  allow,  of  some  of  those  points 
connected  with  the  Gospel  of  John  which  seem  likely  to  be  of  most  interest  to  the 
readers  of  a  Commentary  like  the  present,  or  which  may  prepare  them  to  under- 
stand better  the  following  exposition.  It  remains  only  that  we  indicate  in  a  sentence 
or  two  the  principles  upon  which  that  exposition  is  founded. 

Our  main,  it  may  almost  be  said  our  single,  effort  has  been  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  words  before  us,  and  to  trace  the  thought  alike  of  the  writer  himself 
and  of  the  great  Master  whom  he  sets  forth.  In  doing  this  we  have  endeavoured  to 
bestow  more  than  ordinary  care  upon  every  turn  of  expression  in  the  original,  upon 
every  change  of  construction,  however  slight,  eflfected  by  prepositions,  tenses,  cases, 
or  even  order  of  words.  Many  such  changes  have  no  doubt  escaped  our  notice,  and 
some  have  been  left  without  remark  because  we  felt  unable  to  supply  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  them.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  probable  that  not  a  few  will  think 
that  we  have  been  too  minute;  and  that,  in  spending  time  upon  what  they  will 
regard  as  trifling  particulars,  we  have  paid  too  little  attention  to  those  larger  state- 
ments of  truth  which  might  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  readers  for  whom  we 
write.  From  such  an  opinion  we  venture  entirely  to  dissent.  No  trustworthy 
statements  of  general  truth  can  be  at  any  time  gained  without  the  most  complete 
induction  of  particulars ;  and  if  this  be  true  of  any  book  of  Scripture,  it  is  even 
peculiarly  true  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  care  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  writer  is 
one  of  its  most  remarkable  characteristics.  Whatever  be  the  sublimity  to  which  it 
rises,  however  impassioned  its  language,  or  however  deep  the  flow  of  its  emotion, 
every  phrase  or  word  or  construction  contained  in  it  is  fitted  into  its  place  as  if  the 
calmest  and  most  deliberate  purpose  had  presided  over  the  selection.     It  is  the  skill 
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of  the  loftiest  feeling,  though  unconsciously  exercised,  that  has  made  the  Gospel 
what  it  is.  The  truth  contained  in  it  has  woven  for  itself  a  garb  correspondbg  in 
the  most  minute  particulars  to  its  native,  and  every  change  in  the  direction  even  of 
one  of  its  threads  is  a  testimony  to  some  change  in  the  aspects  of  the  truth  by  whose 
living  energy  the  whole  was  fashioned.  If,  therefore,  we  have  erred  in  connection 
with  this  point,  we  have  erred  not  by  excess  but  by  defect  A  rich  harvest  still 
awaits  those  who  will  be  more  faithful  to  the  principle  or  more  successful  in  carrying 
it  out  than  we  have  been. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add  much  more  as  to  the  principles  by  which  we  have 
been  guided  in  our  work.  Innumerable  references  might  easily  have  been  made  to 
the  extensive  literature  connected  with  this  Gospel,  and  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  commented  upon  it  before  us.  We  have  tiiought  it  best,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances,  to  refrain  from  giving  them.  In  addition  to  the  Commentaries  of  Luthardt, 
Godet,  Lange,  Meyer,  and  others,  which  it  would  have  been  presumption  to  neglect, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  use  all  other  helps  within  our  reach.  Unfortunately,  the 
noble  Commentary  of  Dr.  Westcott  did  not  appear  until  almost  the  last  of  the 
following  pages  had  been  printed  off.  It  was  thus  impossible  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
but  to  the  personal  communications  of  that  eminent  scholar,  and  to  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  New  Testament  Revision  Company,  in  regard  alike  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  probably  owe 
more  than  we  are  ourselves  aware  of  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  conscious  of 
having  yielded  in  any  instance  to  authority  however  great  Under  a  deep  sense  at 
once  of  the  difficulty  and  responsibility  of  our  task,  we  have  submitted  every  question 
to  independent  investigation ;  and  the  results,  very  often  different  from  those  of  our 
predecessors,  must  be  left  to  speak  for  themselves. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  our  readers  will  find  every  difficulty  discussed 
which  meets  them  in  their  own  study  of  this  Gospel.  One  of  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  such  a  book  is  that,  in  the  frilness  of  its  life  and  meaning,  it  strikes 
every  attentive  student  in  a  different  light,  and  suggests  to  each  thoughts  and  problems 
which  do  not  occur  to  others.  All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  in  no  single  instance  have 
we  consciously  passed  by  a  difficulty  that  we  ourselves  felt;  and  we  may  perhaps 
venture  to  hope  that  the  principles  upon  which  these  have  been  treated  may  be 
applicable  to  others  of  which  we  had  not  thought 

The  principles  upon  which  the  Text  of  the  Gospel  has  been  determined  were 
explained  by  one  of  the  authors  of  this  Commentary  in  the  second  part  of  a  small 
work  on  *  The  Words  of  the  New  Testament,'  published  some  years  ago,  and  now  out 
of  print  In  the  translation  of  the  text,  we  have  aimed  at  correctness  rather  than 
ease  of  continuous  expression ;  and  if  (in  this  respect  differing  from  the  first  volume 
of  this  Commentary)  we  have  almost  always  given  a  full  translation  at  the  head  of 
the  notes,  the  reason  is  easily  explained.  It  seemed  desirable,  where  not  only  every 
word,  but  even  the  order  of  all  the  words  is  important,  that  the, reader  should  have 
the  complete  sentence  directly  under  his  eye. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that,  owing  to  various  circumstances  on  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  dwell,  the  appearance  of  our  Commentary  has  been  most  unexpectedly  delayed. 
Nearly  three  years  have  passed  since  the  earlier  portions  of  it  were  printed.  It  is  the 
more  possible,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  occasional  inconsistencies  between  the 
earlier  and  the  later  pages.  We  say  this  without  knowing  that  it  is  so,  and  with  the 
hope  that,  if  such  inconsistencies  do  exist,  they  are  not  of  an  important  character. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  both  the  authors  of  the  following 
Commentary  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  whole.     No  part  of  it  is  the  work  of 
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either  by  himself;  and  they  have  wrought  together  with  a  harmony  which,  through 
all  the  time  it  has  occupied  them,  has  been  to  both  a  source  of  constant  thankfulness 
and  joy.  But  they  desire  to  forget  themselves,  and  they  ask  their  readers  to  foiget 
them,  in  the  one  common  aim  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  a  Gospel  which  the 
eloquent  Herder  long  ago  described  as  '  the  heart  of  Jesus.' 

yufy  1880 
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Chapter  I.    1-18. 

The  Prologue. 

I  'T  N  the  beginning  was  the  *  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  "S!*ii'xV: 
1     God,  and 'the  Word  was  God.  i^it^sii 

2,  3  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.    ''All  things  were    ^i^ ''» 
made*  by*  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  tliing  made*  *RS;.2i.  13 

4  that  was  made.     '  In  him  was  life  ;*  and  the  life  was  the  /light  '^^y,  Jl.' 

5  of  men.*     And  the  light  shineth  in*  darkness;  and  the  dark-    xSr'wi.6 
ness  comprehended'  it  not.  Heb.'i/ai 

6  'There  was*  a  man  sent  from  God,  whose  name  was  John.  #s«ei*lip't. 

7  The  same  came  for  a*  witness,  to**  bear  *  witness  of"  the/v«.9.   see 

8  Light,  that  all  men  through  him  might  believe.**     He  was  not    m.  i^.**'  ^ 
that "  Light,  but  w<is  sent  to  "  bear  witness  of  that "  Light  MaiJui.  x. 

9  That "  was  the  '  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that    chai.\u.^5i 

10  Cometh'     into  the  world.      He  was  in  the  world,  and   the    x.4x':. 

Acts  nx.  4. 

11  world  was  made  by  him,"  and  *the  world  knew  him  not.     He  |yj*^"*®' 

12  came  unto  his  own,"  and  his  own  'received**  him  not.     But  ,«j-3. 

/Unap.  V.  43. 

as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become  *»^ <=*«*•» 
"the  sons**  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on**  his  *name  :**  «^chap.". 

13  'Which  were  born,**  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  ^*«ch«p.iii 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.  ^si^^lH 

14  And  ^the  Word  was  made  ^  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  (and  ^|J;chap.ii. 
we  beheld  his  ''glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  '  only  begotten  of  the  ,ver.  xs- 
Father,)  full  of  *  grace  and  truth.**  jj?^-  *"•  ^^ 

X  John  IT.  9. 
^  came  into  being    *  'through  '^gr*^j.. 

'  and  apart  from  him  not  even  one  thing  came  into  being.  ^i.  9.'  ^"' ' 

^  That  which  hath  come  into  being  was  life  in  him 

*  ;  •  in  the  '  overcame  •  arose 

•  emit  a        ^*  that  he  might  **  concerning 
^  that  all  might  believe  through  him     ^'  the 

"  but  he  was  that  he  might  "  concerning  thc^         *•  There 

^'  man,  coming  ^*  came  into  being  through  him 

"  own  home  ^  accepted  '^  right  to  become  children 

••in  «»  ;  »* b^otten 

•^  And  the  Word  became  flesh ;  and  he  set  his  tabernacle  among  us,  and  we 

beheld  his  glory  (glory  as  of  an  only-begotten  from  a  fiather), — ^fiiU  of  grace  and 

tiutfa. 

VOL.  11.  I 
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15  John  bare  witness  of"  him,  and  cried,*'  saying,  This  was  he  JvS.^-'^* 
of  whom  I  spake,  *  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  n^^utn, 
me :  for  '•  he  was  before  me.  i^C^ 

16  And  of  his  '^ fulness  have  all  we"  received,  and  grace  for^gie'dmp. 

17  grace.     For"  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  6ut  "'grace*'  and  j, Sip*  10.461 

18  *  truth  came  by"  Jesus  Christ.  ^No  man"  hath  seen  God  at  ault^A'ii: 
any  time ;  the  'only  begotten  Son,  which  is'*  in  the  bosom  of  ^•*^*-^ 
the  Father, "" he  hath "  declared  Aim.  Heb.i..A> 

**  beareth  witness  concerning  *'  hath  cried 

^^  is  become  before  me,  because  '*  Because  out  of  his  fulness  we  all 

**  Because  ^^  through  Moses  :  grace  •*  through  ••No  one 

•*  One  who  is  only-begotten  God,  he  that  is  •'  omit  hath 


Contents.  The  Prologue  of  the  Gospel  of 
John  stands  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with 
the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole. 
It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  philosophical  specu- 
lation to  which  the  historical  life  of  the  Redeemer 
shall  be  afterwards  conformed.  It  contains  rather 
a  short  summary  of  that  life  in  the  light  in  which 
the  Evangelist  had  been  divinely  taught  to  r^^ard 
it,  and  of  the  impressions  which  he  had  gathered 
from  it  as  the  manifestation,  the  revelation,  of  God 
Himself  to  men.  It  is  to  illustrate  and  unfold  this 
conception,  which  is  at  once  metaphysical,  theo- 
logrical,  and  historical,  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
writes.  Hence  he  begins  with  a  description  of  what 
Jesus  was  in  Himself,  in  the  profoundest  depths 
of  His  being ;  passing  from  that  to  what  He  *  be- 
came '  in  order  that  in  Him  men  might  so  behold 
tihe  glory  of  the  Father  as  to  be  transfigured  into 
the  same  glory,  reaching  onward  to  the  fulfilment 
of  their  own  destiny,  to  be  children  of  God.  The 
Prologue  is  usually  divided  into  three  parts, 
ending  with  ver.  5,  ver.  13,  ver.  18,  respectively. 
Of  these  divisions,  the  first  brings  before  us  the 
thought  of  the  Eternal  Word, — ^in  Himself  (ver.  i), 
and  as  the  source  of  created  being,  of  life,  of  light 
(vers.  2-5).  The  subject  of  the  next  thirteen  verses 
is  the  Word  as  revealed  to  men,  first  generally  (vers. 
6-13),  and  secondly  by  the  Incarnation  (vers. 
14-18).  These  two  sections  (in  accordance  with 
an  important  principle  of  structure,  characterizing 
both  this  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse),  though 
apparently  successive,  are  really  panillel :  the 
mought  is  thus  presented  under  two  aspects,  the 
second  fuller  and  more  definite  than  the  first.  In 
the  former  section  we  read  of  the  Baptist,  sent  to 
beai  wicness  concerning  the  manifestation  of  the 
Word  as  the  Light  (vers.  6-8) ;  then  of  the  two- 
fold results  of  this  manifestation,  but  especially  of 
the  blessedness  of  those  who  received  the  Word 
(vers.  9-13).  The  next  section  records  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Word  (ver.  14) ;  the  testimony  borne 
by  the  Baptist  to  the  glory  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
(ver.  IS) ;  and,  as  before  (but  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  definiteness,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  human  experience),  the  results  of  this  crowning 
manifestation  of  the  Word.  This  analysis,  whilst 
showing  the  general  parallelism  of  the  thoughts  in 
the  several  divisions  of  the  Prologue,  shows  also  that 
the  division  as  hitherto  indicated  is  insufficient. 
Ver.  14  clearly  commences  a  new  section,  and 
yet  ver.  15  (relating  to  the  Baptist)  immediately 
recalls  the  commencement  of  the  former  section 


(ver.  6).     If,  however,  ver.  14  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  seen  that  it  stands  in  a  definite 
relation  to  the  first  section,  the  opening  words 
('  And  the  Word  became  flesh ')  being  antithetical 
to  ver.  I,  and  the  remainder  of  the  verse  (which 
sets  forth  generally  the  manifestation  of  the  Incar- 
nate Word)  corresponding  to  vers.  2-5.    Hence  the 
structure  of  the  Prologue  as  a  whole  may  be  pre- 
sented in  the  following  tabular  form  : — 
Section  I,  The  Word. 
{a)  In  Himself  (ver.  i). 
{b)  In  His  general  manifestations  (vers.  2-5). 
Section  II.  The  Word  appearing  in  the  world. 
{a)  The  Baptist's  general  witness  concerning 

the  Word,  as  the  Light  (vers.  6-8). 
{b)  The  general  results  of  the  manifestation 
of  the  Word  (vers.  9-13). 
Section  III.  The  Word  fully  revealed   in   the 
Incarnation. 

A.  (I)  The  Incarnate  Word   Himself  (ver. 

14a.*  parallel  to  ver.  i). 
(2)  The  Incarnate  Word  in  His  general 
manifestation   of  Himself  (ver.    14^; 
parallel  to  vers.  2-5). 

B.  The  Baptist's  witness,   now  definite  and 

personal  (ver.  15 :  parallel  to  vers.  6-8). 

C.  The  complete  results  of  this   nuuiifes- 

tation  of  the  Word  in  the  case  of  all 
who  receive  Him  (vers.  16-18  :  parallel 
to  vers.  9-13). 
Ver.  I.  In  the  beginning  was  the  Woxd. 
This  sublime  opening  of  the  Gospel  carries  our 
thoughts  at  once  to  the  no  less  sublime  opening  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  whose  first  words  the  Evan- 
gelist certainly  had  present  to  his  mind.  He  too 
will  tell  of  a  creation,  and  a  creation  has  a  '  be- 
ginning. *  The  words  *  in  the  beginning,  *  taken  by 
themselves,  do  not  express  the  idea  of  eternal  pre- 
existence  ;  but  they  leave  room  for  it,  and  in  this 
respect  they  stand  contrasted  Mrith  the  phrase 
'from  the  banning,'  which  often  meets  us  in 
the  writings  of  John  (viii.  44 ;  i  John  i.  i,  ii. 
7,  24,  iii.  8).  They  denote  simply  the  point  of 
time ;  and  the  difference  of  thought  with  which 
they  are  connected,  as  compared  with  Gen.  i.  i, 
is  to  be  found  not  in  the  meaning  of  'beginnings' 
but  in  the  different  direction  which  the  writer 
takes,  and  in  the  verb  which  he  employs.  In 
Gen.  i.  i  the  sacred  historian  starts  from  the  be- 
ginning and  comes  downwards,  thus  keeping  us  in 
the  course  of  time.  Here  he  starts  from  the  same 
point,  but  goes  upwards,  thus  taking  us  into  the 
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eternity  preceding  time.  In  Gen.  i.  i  we  are  told 
that  God  '  in  the  beginning  created,' — an  act  done 
in  time.  Here  we  are  told  that  'in  the  beginning 
the  Word  war,'  a  verb  strongly  antithetical  to 
*  came  into  being '  (vers.  3, 14,  comp.  viii.  58),  and 
impljong  an  absolute  existence  preceding  the  point 
referred  to.  As  that  which  is  absolute,  self-exis- 
tent, not  created — thiat  which  w— is  eternal,  so  the 
predication  of  eternity  is  involved  in  the  clause 
before  us  taken  as  a  whole. 

He  who  thus  *  was  in  the  beginning,'  who,  as  we 
afterwards  read,  *  was  with  God,'  and  *  was  God,' 
here  bears  the  name  of  '  the  Word  '  (Logos).  In 
one  other  verse  of  the  Prologue  this  name  is 
repeated  (ver.  14) ;  but  it  does  not  occur  again 
in  the  Gospel.  Nor  shall  we  find  the  term  (used, 
as  here,  simply  and  without  qualification)  in 
any  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
nearest  approach  is  found  in  Rev.  xix.  13,  where 
the  name  of  the  righteous  Conqueror  and  King  is 
given  as  *  The  Word  of  God. '  Two  or  more  other 
passages  may  be  said  rather  to  recall  to  our  thcught 
the  name  we  are  considering  than  to  present  ex- 
amples of  its  use ;  see  especially  i  John  i.  i  ('the 
word  of  life,*  followed  by  *  the  life  was  manifested,' 
ver.  2),  and  Heb.  iv.  12.  Though,  however,  this 
term  is  not  really  adopted  by  any  New  Testament 
writer  except  John,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  him  in 
any  other  sense.  When  he  wrote,  it  was  a  familiar 
slnd  current  term  of  theology.  It  has  sometimes, 
indeed,  been  maintained  that  John's  usage  must 
be  taken  by  itself,  since  with  very  much  of  the 
theological  speculation  in  which  this  term  so  freely 
occurs  he  can  have  had  no  sympathy.  We  shall 
see  that  John's  usage  certainly  does  in  an  impor- 
tant sense  stand  aK>ne;  but  as  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  he,  living  at  Ephesus  (to  say 
nothing  of  his  long  residence  in  Palestine),  should 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  current  doctrines 
respecting  the  Logos,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
can  have  taken  up  the  term  without  reference  to 
these  doctrines.  Hence  it  is  with  the  history  of 
the  term  that  we  first  have  to  do. 

Every  careful  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
struck  by  the  prominence  ^iven  in  certain  passages 
to  *  the  word  of  the  Lord,°]anguage  which  almost 
implies  personal  action  being  sometimes  connected 
with  this  *  word.'  See,  for  example,  Ps.  xxxiii.  6, 
cv.  19,  cvii.  20 ;  I  Sam.  iii.  21.  The  root  of  this 
usage  (at  all  events  in  very  many  instances)  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  the 
successive  acts  of  creation  are  associated  with 
divine  words  (see  Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  Such  passages 
as  these,  with  their  partial  personiBcation  of  the 
word  of  God,  seem  to  have  powerfully  impressed 
early  Jewish  teaching.  There  was  much  besides 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  strengthen  this  impres- 
sion,— as  the  frequent  references  in  the  Pentateuch 
to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  and  the  language  used  of 
Wisdom  in  the  600k  of  Proverbs  (chap,  viii.;  com- 
pare also  chaps,  i. ,  iii. ,  ix. ,  and  Job  xxviii. ).  Thus  a 
minute  study  of  Scripture  language  was  the  means 
of  leading  Jewish  teachers  to  connect  divine  acts 
with  some  personified  attribute  of  God  rather  than 
with  God  Himself,  or  to  seek  for  some  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  man  where  the 
Scriptures  themselves  had  spoken  of  direct  reve- 
lation or  fellowship.  What  other  influences  aided 
this  tendency  of  thought,  we  cannot  here  inquire. 
The  results  are  patent,  especially  in  the  Targums 
or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  Scripture.  The  dates 
of  the  several  Targums  which  are  extant  have  been 


a  matter  of  controversy :  for  our  purpose,  however, 
this  is  not  of  consequence,  as  it  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  that  every  one  of  these  paraphrases 
contains  early  materials.  We  cannot  within  our 
limits  quote  at  length ;  but  a  reference  to  the 
following  passages  in  Etheridge's  translation  of  the 
Targums  on  the  Pentateuch  will  show  how  far  the 
writers  went  in  substituting  '  the  Word  *  {Memra) 
for  the  name  of  God  Himself.  In  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos,  see  Gen.  iii.  8,  x)(viii.  20 ;  Num.  xxiiL 
4,  21  ;  Deut.  ix.  3  :  in  that  of  Pseudo-Jonathan, 
Gen.  iii.  8 ;  Num.  xxiii.  4,  21  :  in  the  Jerusalem 
Targ(im,  besides  the  three  last  mentioned,  Gen. 
xviii.  I,  xvi.  13  xix.  24.  From  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  may  be  quoted  Isa.  Ixiii.  7 ; 
Mai.  iii.  i.  An  examination  of  these  passages 
will  show  how  £uniliar  to  Tews  had  become  the 
conception  of  the  Word  of  God,  through  whom 
God  made  Himself  known  to  men.  Very  little 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  several 
Apocryphal  books,  and  hence  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  them  here.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  writings  of  the  great  Alexandrian  philosopher 
Philo.  In  these  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Word 
holds  a  prominence  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
exaggerate.  Yet  from  the  multitude  of  passages 
in  which  Philo  speaks  of  the  attributes  and  actions 
of  the  Word,  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  with  any 
certainty  a  clear  statement  of  doctrine.  Now  the 
Word  seems  distinctly  personal,  now  ap  attribute 
of  God  personified.  In  some  passages  the  idea 
can  be  traced  back  to  the  thought  of  'spoken 
word  ;  *  in  many  others  Philo  takes  up  the  other 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word  Logos,  viz.  reason. 
Hence,  though  Philo  speaks  of  the  universe  as 
created  through  the  Logos,  yet  in  other  passages 
the  Logos  is  the  design  or  the  idea  of  creation  in 
the  mind  of  God. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  inquiry  fiirther, 
since  our  only  object  is  to  collect  the  chief  elements 
of  thought  associated  with  this  term  when  John 
wrote.  As  has  been  said,  he  could  not  be  ignor- 
ant of  these  various  forms  of  teaching ;  if  not 
ignorant,  he  could  not  be  indifferent  on  the  one 
lumd  to  the  good,  or  on  the  other  to  the  evil, 
which  they  contained.  He  recognised  the  various 
teachings  as  a  providential  preparation  for  the  true 
theology.  In  these  introductory  verses  he  adopts 
the  term,  but  so  defines  it  as  to  fix  its  meaning  for 
all  Christians.  There  is  One  by  whom  the  Eter- 
nal and  Invisible  God  reveals  Himself :  the  Re- 
vealer  is  a  Person  :  the  Revealer  is  Himself  God. 
Not  only  in  outward  manifestation,  but  also  in 
inward  fellowship  with  the  heart,  God  reveals 
Himself  by  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  God.  In 
one  instance  John  appears  to  take  up  and  ratify 
the  wider  application  of  the  term  which  we 
have  noticed  above.  This  first  verse  takes  us  be- 
yond the  region  of  revelation  to  man  :  when  '  in 
the  beginning,'  beyond  the  limits  of  time,  '  the 
Logos  was,'  the  thought  of  'speech'  ceases  to 
give  us  any  help  towards  grasping  the  meaning ; 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  interpret  the  term  at  all 
in  this  application,  we  can  only  think  of  the 
human  analogy  by  which  we  pass-  from  the 
uttered  word  to  the  thought  or  reason  of  the 
speaker. 

To  all  that  John  teaches  respecting  the  Logos, 
the  Lord's  own  teaching  directly  led.  The  doc- 
trine of  these  verses  is  identical  with  that  of  cha*)s. 
V.  19,  vi.  57,  X.  30,  xvii.  5,  etc.  The  personal 
application  of  the  term  is  not  found  in  our  Lord's 
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discounes ;  but  many  of  those  recorded  in  this 
Gospel  contain  remarkable  examples  of  that  ex- 
alted use  of  '  the  word '  of  God  to  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  history  of  this  sublime  name  may 
ultimately  be  traced. 

And  the  Word  WM  with  God:  the  second  of  the 
three  statements  made  in  this  verse  regarding  the 
Word,  and  obviously  higher  than  the  first.  It  is 
impossible  to  convey  in  English  the  full  force  of 
the  preposition  *  with '  in  the  Greek,  for  it  denotes 
not  merely  being  beside,  but  maintaining  com- 
munion and  intei course  with  (comp.  Mark  vL  3 ; 
I  John  i.  2,  ii.  i). 

And  the  Word  was  God:  the  third  and  highest 
statement  respecting  the  Word.  The  Word  is 
possessed  of  divine  essence ;  in  that  being  in  which 
He  'was,*  He  so  possesses  the  divine  attributes 
that  He  is  God.  There  is  difference  of  person- 
ality, but  unity  of  nature.  In  this  last  clause  the 
climax  of  the  three  clauses  is  complete. 

Ver.  2.  The  nme  wm  in  the  oeginning  with 
God.  '  The  same ' — He  who  has  just  been  spoken 
of  as  God— was  in  the  beginning  *  with  God  * :  ue,, 
*  He  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  God,  was  in  the 
beginning  in  active,  eternal  communion  with  God, 
— not  simply  the  Word  with  God,  but  God  with 
God.'  The  elements  of  the  thought  have  been 
given  in  ver.  i,  but  in  their  combination  they 
acquire  new  force.  The  special  object  of  these 
words  seems  to  l^e  to  prepare  for  the  next  verse ; 
it  is  only  when  we  have  been  taught  concerning 
'  God  with  God  '  that  we  are  prepared  to  hear  of 
the  creation  of  all  things  '  through '  the  Divine 
Word.  He  w«th  whom  the  Divine  Word  *  was  in 
the  beginning*  created  a'l  through  Him. 

Ver.  3.  AU  things  came  into  being  through 
him,  and  apart  from  him  not  even  one  thing 
oame  into  being.  -  Such  a  combination  of  two 
clauses,  the  first  positive,  the  second  native  (see 
note  on  ver.  20),  is  characteristic  of  Jonn*s  style. 
The  two  together  assert  the  truth  contained  in 
them  with  a  universality  and  force  not  otherwise 
attainable.  This  truth  is,  that  '  all  things  *— not 
all  as  a  whole,  but  all  thin^  in  the  individuality 
w*iich  precedes  their  combmation  into  a  whole — 
came  into  being  through  this  Word,  who  is  God. 
The  preposition  '  throu^  *  is  that  by  which  the 
relation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  to 
creation  is  usually  expressed  (i  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Col. 
i.  16 ;  Heb.  i.  2) ;  as,  indeed,  this  is  the  concep- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
the  Divine  Wora.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
same  language  is  used  of  the  Father :  see  Heb. 
ii.  10,  and  comp.  Rom.  xi.  36. 

Vers.  3,  4.  That  whioh  hath  oome  into  being 
was  life  in  him.  We  are  led  by  various  con- 
jiderations  to  take  this  view  of  the  passage  rather 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  The  Greek  admits  of  either  punctua- 
tion (and  rendering),  but  the  absence  of  the  article 
before  the  word  *  life '  suggests  that  it  is  here  a 
predicate,  not  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  By 
almost  all  (if  not  all)  the  Greek  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries  the  words  were  thus  under- 
stood ;  and  we  may  reasonably,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  attach  great  importance  to  the  conclusions 
attained  by  that  linguistic  tact  which  is  often  most 
sure  where  it  is  least  able  to  assign  distinct  reasons 
for  its  verdict.  Further,  this  division  of  the  words 
corresponds  best  with  the  rhythmical  mode  in 
which  the  earlier  sentences  of  the  Prologue  are 
connected  with  one  another.     It  is  characteristic 


of  them  to  make  the  voice  dwell  mainly,  in  each 
line  of  the  rhythm,  upon  a  word  taken  firom  th^ 
preceding  line ;  and  this  characteristic  is  not  pre- 
served in  the  case  before  us  unless  we  adhere  to 
the  ancient  construction.  We  have  seen  what  the 
Word  is  in  Himself;  we  are  now  to  see  Him  in 
His  relation  to  His  creatures. 

Created  being  was  ' life  in  Him.'  He  was  life, 
life  absolutely,  and  therefore  the  life  that  can  com- 
municate itself,— the  infinitely  productive  life,  from 
whom  alone  came  to  every  creature,  as  He  called 
it  into  being,  the  measure  of  life  that  it  possesses. 
In  Him  was  the  fountain  of  all  life ;  and  every 
form  of  life,  known  or  unknown,  was  only  a  drop 
of  water  from  the  stream  whi^  gathered  up  in 
Him  before,  flowed  forth  at  His  creative  word  to 
people  the  universe  of  being  with  the  endlessly 
multiplied  and  diversified  existences  that  plav  their 
part  in  it.  It  is  not  of  the  life  of  man  only  that 
John  speaks,  still  less  is  it  only  of  that  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  which  constitutes  man's  true  being. 
If  the  word  '  life '  is  often  used  in  this  more  limit^ 
sense  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  because  other  kinds  and 
developments  of  life  pass  out  of  view  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  life  on  wmch  the  writer  especially  loves 
to  dwell.  The  word  itself  has  no  such  limitation  of 
meaning,  and  when  used,  as  here,  without  anything 
to  suggest  limitation,  it  must  be  taken  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense.  It  was  in  the  Word,  then, 
that  all  thin^  that  have  life  lived  ;  the  very  phy- 
sical world,  if  we  can  say  of  its  movements  that 
they  are  life,  the  vegetable  world,  the  world  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  world  of  men  and  angels,  up  to 
the  highest  angel  that  is  before  the  throne.  Ere 
yet  they  came  into  being,  their  life  was  in  the  Word 
who,  as  God,  was  life,  and  from  the  Word  they 
received  it  when  their  actual  being  began.  The 
lesson  is  the  same  as  that  of  Col.  i.  16,  17,  *  In 
Him  were  all  things  created,*  and  'in  Him  all 
things  subsist;'  or,  still  more,  of  Rev.  iv.  ii, 
*  Thou  didst  create  all  things,  and  because  of  Thy 
pleasure  they  were^  (not  'are,*  as  in  the  Author- 
ised Version),  *and  they  were  created.' 

And  the  life  was  the  light  of  men«  From  the 
wide  thought  of  all  created  existences,  the  Evan- 
gelist passes  in  these  words  to  the  last  and 
g|reatest  of  the  works  of  God,  man,  whose  crea- 
tion is  recorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis. 
All  creatures  had  *  life '  in  the  Word ;  but  this  life 
was  to  man  something  more  than  it  could  be  to 
others,  because  he  had  been  created  alter  a  fashion, 
and  placed  in  a  sphere,  peculiar  to  himself  amidst 
the  different  orders  of  animated  being.  God  said, 
'  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness'  (Gen.  i.  26).  Man  was  thus  capable  of  re- 
ceiving God,  and  of  knowing  that  he  had  received 
Him ;  he  had  a  sphere  and  a  capacity  belonging  to 
none  of  the  lower  creatures  spoken  of  in  the  great 
record  of  creation ;  his  nature  was  fitted  to  be  the 
cofudous  abode,  not  of  the  human  only,  but  of  the 
divine.  Hence  the  Word  could  be  in  him  as  in 
no  other  creature.  But  the  Word  is  God  (ver. 
I),  and  'God  is  light'  (i  John  i.  5).  Thus  the 
Word  is  *  light  *  (comp.  ver.  7) ;  and  as  man  was 
essentially  fitted  to  receive  the  Word,  that  Word 
dving  life  to  all  found  in  him  a  fitness  for  the 
highest  and  fullest  life,— for  Might,' therefore,  in 
its  highest  and  fullest  sense ;  and  <  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.* 

The  idea  of  human  nature  thus  set  forth  in  these 
words  is  peculiarly  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  our 
observation,  not  only  as  a  complete  answer  to 
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those  who  bring  a  chaige  of  Manichsean  dualism 
against  the  Fcmrth  Gospel,  but  also  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  its  teaching  as  to  human  responsi- 
bility in  the  presence  of  Jesus.  '  The  life,  it  is 
said,  '  was  the  light  o/men;*  not  of  a  class,  not  of 
some,  but  of  all  the  members  of  the  human  family 
as  sach.  Man's  true  nature,  it  is  said,  is  divine  ; 
divine  in  this  respect  also,  as  distinguished  from 
the  diyine  in  all  creation,  that  man  is  capable  of 
recognising,  acknowledging,  seeing  the  divine  in 
himselil  The  '  life  *  becomes  '  light '  in  him,  and 
it  does  not  become  so  in  lower  creatures.  Man's 
true  life  is  the  life  of  the  Word ;  it  was  so  origin- 
ally, and  he  knew  it  to  be  so.  If,  therefore,  he 
listens  to  the  tempter  and  yields  to  sin  (whose 
existence  is  admitted  simply  as  a  fact,  no  attempt 
being  made  to  account  for  it),  man  corrupts  ms 
true  nature,  and  is  responsible  for  doing  so.  But 
his  fall  cannot  destroy  his  nature,  which  still  testi- 
fies to  what  his  first  condition  was,  to  what  his 
normal  condition  is,  to  what  he  ought  to  be. 
Man,  therefore,  only  fulfils  his  original  nature  by 
again  receiving  that  Word  who  is  to  offer  Hunself 
to  him  as  the  '  Word  become  flesh. '  But  if  man's 
receiving  of  the  Word  be  thus  the  fulfilling  of  his 
nature,  it  is  his  dutv  to  receive  Him ;  and  this  duty 
is  impresMd  upon  him  by  his  nature,  not  by  mere 
external  authority.  Hence  the  constant  appeal  of 
Jesus  in  this  Gospel,  not  to  external  evidence  only, 
bat  to  that  remaining  life  of  the  Word  within  us, 
which  ought  to  receive  the  Word  completely,  and 
to  hasten  to  the  Light  (comp.  ver.  9). 

Ver.  5.  And  the  light  Bhineth  in  the  dark- 
ne«.  The  darkness  here  s|x>ken  of  is  not  an 
original  darkness  coexistent  with  created  being 
(ver.  3).  It  belongs  to  the  development  of 
thought  b^n  at  ver.  4,  and  is  coexistent  only 
with  the  moral  process  ojf  rejecting  the  Word,  im- 
{died,  though  not  expressly  stated,  in  that  verse. 
The  Word  through  whom  all  come  into  being 
offers  Himself  at  the  same  time  to  all  as  their 
li^L  Let  them  acknowledge  and  accept  Him, 
they  have  life  (chap.  viii.  12) ;  let  them  reject 
Him,  they  are  in  a  darkness  for  which  they  are 
reqxmsible,  because  they  have  chosen  it.  It  is  a 
fiict,  however,  that  many  always  did,  and  still  do, 
reject  the  light ;  and  thus  the  darkness  has  been 
and  is  a  positively  existing  thing.  Yet  the  Light 
has  not  forsaken  the  wond.  No  merely  present 
point  of  time  is  indicated;  in  that  case  John 
could  not  have  immediately  added  the  past  tense, 
overcame.  The  idea  is  generaL  The  Light,  as  it 
had  existed,  had  shone;  as  it  exists,  it  shines, 
always  seeking  to  draw  men  into  the  fiill  bright- 
ness of  its  beamis. 

And  the  darkneas  oyercame  it  not.  Such  is 
the  most  probable  meaning  of  these  words,  and  so 
were  they  understood  by  the  most  ancient  Christian 
writers.  The  verb  which  we  have  rendered  *  over- 
came '  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  but  (when  used,  as  here,  in  the  active  voice) 
it  has  not,and  cannot  have,  the  meaning  r^/i^£^yf^ 
{i,e,  understand),  which  is  given  to  it  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version.  The  most  important  guide  to  the 
m<^ning  is  chap.  xii.  35,  where  the  same  word  is 
used,  and  where  also  the  metaphor  is  similar : 
'Walk  .  .  .  lest  darkness  overtake  you,' — come 
over  yon,  seize  you.  In  the  verse  before  us  we 
read  of  light  shining  in  the  darkness ;  the  dark- 
ness, ever  antagonistic  to  the  light,  yet  does  not 
ezertakeoT  cMte over  the  light  The  idea  of  seizing, 
in  connection  with  this  figure,  is  equivalent  to 


overcoming  or  intercepting  the  light.  Even  if 
'comprehend*  were  possible  as  a  translation,  it 
woula  be  nothing  to  tell  us  that  the  darkness  did 
not  comprehend  the  light.  That  is  implied  in  the 
fJEict  that  the  darkness  is  self-chosen  (comp.  on 
ver.  4).  But  it  is  much  to  tell  us  that,  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  darkness  and  the  light,  the  dark- 
ness failed  to  overcome  (or  eclipse)  the  light.  The 
light,  though  sometimes  apparently  overcome,  was 
really  victorious ;  it  withstood  every  assault,  and 
shone  on  triumphantly  in  a  darkened  world.  So 
fiur,  therefore,  from  our  finding  here  a  '  wail  *  (as 
some  have  said),  we  have  a  note  of  exultation,  a 
token  of  that  victory  which  throughout  the  whole 
Gospel  rises  to  our  view  through  sorrow. 

We  thus  close  what  is  obviously  the  first  para- 
graph of  the  Gospel ;  and  although  it  relates  to  the 
Pre-incamate  Word,  and  expresses  the  principles 
of  His  dealings  in  their  most  general  form,  the 
development  of  thought  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  the  history  of  the  Incarnate  Word 
will  be  found  to  present.  Through  the  Word 
all  things  have  come  into  being.  To  all  He  offers 
Himself,  that  He  may  make  them  not  only  exist 
in  Him,  but,  in  the  free  appropriation  of  what  He 
offers,  live  in  Him.  Some  receive  Him,  and  He 
becomes  their  light ;  others  reject  Him,  and  are 
immersed  in  the  darlmess  which  they  choose.  The 
darkness  opposes  and  seeks  to  destroy  the  light, 
but  the  light  shines  on  to  victory. 

Ver.  6.  Ther6  arose  a  man,  sent  from  Ood, 
whoae  name  was  John.  With  thb  verse  we  pass 
forward  into  the  times  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
The  section  upon  which  we  first  enter  is,  as  com- 
pared ¥rith  the  second,  general ;  hence  Uie  Incar- 
nation is  only  implied,  not  expressly  mentioned. 
The  immediate  preparation  for  this  new  period  is 
the  testimony  ot  the  Baptist ;  and  the  words  with 
which  he  is  introduced  to  us  stand  in  striking  con- 
trast to  what  we  have  been  told  of  the  Word  in 
ver.  I.  He  'arose,' — ^literally,  he  'came  into 
being,'  as  distinguished  from  the  'was'  of  that 
verse.  He  was  a  man  'sent  from  God,'  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Word  who  was  'with  God.' 
In  adding,  '  his  name  was  John,'  the  Evangelist 
(we  may  perhaps  say)  does  more  than  identify  him 
as  the  great  prophet  who  had  so  powerfully  im- 
pressed all  classes  of  the  people.  If  we  remember 
the  deep  significance  attached  to  '  name '  in  this 
Gospel,  it  will  seem  possible  that  the  antithesis 
to  ver.  I  is  still  continued.  The  personal  name 
needed  for  identification  amongst  men  is  placed 
in  contrast  with  that  name  by  which  the  eternal 
attributes  of  the  Son  are  expressed,  '  the  Word ' 
(comp.  ver.  12). 

Ver.  7.  The  aame  came  for  witnen,  that  he 
might  bear  witness  oonoeming  the  light,  that 
all  might  believe  through  him.  The  impression 
produced  by  the  Baptist  had  been  great,  but  he 
nad  come  to  bear  witness  to  One  higher  than 
himsel£  Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time  with 
this  word  '  witness,'  one  of  the  characteristic  words 
of  the  writings  of  John,  occurring  in  various  forms 
nearly  fifty  times  in  his  Gospel,  and  thirty  or  forty 
times  in  his  Epistles  and  the  Apocalyp^.  The 
importance  of  the  thought  lies  m  its  simplicity. 
The  true  witness  declares  what  he  has  seen  and 
heard  (i  John  i.  2,  3) ;  his  testimony  reflects  'the 
truth '  so  far  as  he  has  received  it,  just  as  the  faith- 
ful mirror  reflects  the  light  that  has  come  upon  it. 
John  came  to  bear  sudi  witness  concerning  the 
Light,   that  through  him  all  might  be    1^    to 
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'believe ' — trustfully  to  accept  that  Light,  and  yield 
themselves  up  to  its  influence.  The  introduction 
of  the  word  '  all '  is  very  remarkable.  More  clearly 
than  any  other  passage  this  verse  teaches  us  how 
great  were  the  results  which  the  Baptist's  mission 
was  intended  to  produce,  immeasurably  greater 
than  those  which  were  actually  realised.  Had  Is- 
'  rael  been  faithfully  and  obediently  waiting  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  divine  promise,  John's  witness 
respecting  Jesus  would  have  turned  '  all '  Israel 
(and,  through  Israel,  '  all '  men)  to  the  Saviour. 
In  immediate  effects  the  work  of  John,  like  that 
of  One  higher  than  John,  would  be  pronounced  by 
men  a  failure.  In  the  light  of  this  verse  we  can 
better  understand  such  passages  as  Mai.  iv.;  Matt. 
xi.  9-14 ;  Luke  vii.  29,  30. 

Ver.  8.  He  WM  not  the  light,  bat  he  was  that 
he  might  bear  witnees  oonoeming  the  Light. 
The  thought  of  the  greatness  of  the  witness  borne 
by  John  underlies  the  words  of  this  verse.  Great 
as  the  Baptist  was,  he  was  not  the  Light.  What 
he  was  is  not  expressed,  but  only  the  purpose 
which  he  was  to  fulfil  (comp.  ver.  23).  It  is  very 
possible  that  the  words  may  have  had  a  special 
application  to  the  opinions  which  (as  we  learn  from 
Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3)  existed  at  Ephesus  with 
regard  to  the  mission  of  John. 

Ver.  9.  There  was  the  tme  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man,  coming  into  the  world. 
This  almost  literal  rendering  of  the  Greek  will 
show  how  it  is  that  these  simple  words  have  been 
so  variously  explained.  As  m  the  English,  so  in 
the  Greek,  the  word  'coming'  might  be  joined 
either  with  *  light  *  or  with  *  man. '  The  pt^nctua- 
tion  we  have  adopted  (it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  ancient  manuscripts  of  the  original  there  is 
little  or  no  punctuation)  will  show  that,  in  our 
view,  the  last  clause  is  to  be  joined,  not  with  the 
second,  but  with  the  first  clause  of  the  verse. 
What  has  been  said  above  of  the  general  structure 
of  the  Prologue  has  shown  that,  as  yet,  the  full 
presence  of  the  Word  personally  come  is  not  before 
us.  The  manifestation  is  in  its  initial  stage,  not 
yet  complete.  To  this  thought  the  word  *  coming  * 
exactly  corresponds.  But  still  more  important  m 
guiding  to  the  right  interpretation  of  the  verse  is 
the  Evangelist's  use  of  the  last  phrase  elsewhere. 
The  expression  '  come  into  the  world  *  occurs  in  as 
many  as  seven  other  passages  of  this  (jospel  (chap, 
iii.  19,  vi.  14,  ix.  39,  xi.  27,  xii.  46,  xvi.  28,  xviii. 
37).  In  every  one  of  these  passages  the  words 
relate  to  the  Lord  Himself:  sometimes  they  are 
used  by  the  multitude  (vi.  14),  or  by  a  disciple 
(xi.  27),  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah,  '  He  that 
should  come ;  ^  sometimes  they  are  the  words  of 
Jesus  or  of  the  Evangelist,  in  passages  which 
speak  of  the  purpose  of  His  *  coming.'  In  chaps, 
iii.  19  and  xii.  46  the  phrase  stands  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  figure  which  is  now  before  us.  The 
latter  verse  (chap.  xii.  46)  is  especially  noteworthy ; 
for  Jesus  Himself  says,  '  I  am  come  a  light  into  the 
world.'  If,  then,  we  would  allow  the  Evangelist  to 
be  his  own  interpreter,  we  seem  bound  to  believe 
that  he  here  speaks  of  the  light  as  'coming  into 
the  world.*  It  the  words  are  joined  with  *  man,' 
they  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  thought.  '  Ever}^ 
man '  is  really  as  full  and  inclusive  an  expression 
as  *  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. '  Fami- 
liarity with  the  common  rendering  may  prevent 
the  reader  from  at  once  perceiving  that  this  is  tnie ; 
but  we  are  persuaded  that  reflection  will  show  that 
by  the  change  much  is  gained,  nothing  lost.     In 


the  previous  verse  we  have  read  that  John  was 
not  *the  Light.'  When  he  'arose'  as  a  witness, 
the  true  Light  was  in  existence;  it  had  been 
shining  in  the  darkness ;  it  was  now  '  coming  into 
the  w6rld,' — about  to  manifest  itself  with  a  clear- 
ness and  in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown. 

Two  more  of  the  special  terms  of  the  Gospel  meet 
us  here,  '  true '  and  *  world. '  It  is  unfortunate  that 
two  different  words  must  be  represented  by  the 
same  English  word,  'true.'  The  one  (used  in 
chaps,  iii.  33,  v.  31,  and  eleven  other  %erses  of  the 
Gospel)  denotes  truth  in  contrast  with  falsehood ;  the 
other,  which  we  have  before  us  here,  expresses  the 
real  as  contrasted  with  the  phenomenal,  that  which 
is  perfect  and  substantial  as  opposed  to  what  is  im- 
porfect  and  shadowy,  or  that  which  is  fully  accom- 
plished in  contrast  with  the  type  which  prefigured 
it.  This  word  is,  in  the  New  Testament,  almost 
confined  to  the  writings  of  John.  Of  twenty- 
eight  passages  in  which  it  occurs,  nine  are  found 
in  this  Gospel,  four  in  the  First  Epistle,  ten  in  the 
Revelation.  Three  of  the  remaining  fi  ve  passages  are 
(as  might  almost  have  been  foreseen)  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  The  other  examples  of  the  word 
in  this  Gospel  will  be  found  in  chaps,  iv.  23,  37, 
vi.  32,  vii.  28,  viii.  16,  xv.  I,  xvii.  3,  xix.  35,  and 
in  most  of  these  the  reader  will  easily  trace  the 
idea.  The  'true  worshippers'  are  those  whose 
worship  is  real,  not  imperfect  and  undeserving  of 
the  name ;  the  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven  is  '  the  true  bread, '  that  of  which  the  manna 
was  a  type,  that  which  ministers  real  and  abiding 
nourishment.  So  here  we  read  of  the  archetypal 
source  of  light,  the  light  which  alone  is  real  and 
perfect. — This  true  Light  was  coming  into  the 
*  world . '  Originally  signifying  the  universe  created 
and  ordered  by  the  hand  of  God,  '  the  world ' 
came  successively  to  mean  the  world  of  men,  and 
the  world  of  men  as  opposed  to  God.  In  this 
Gospel  especially,  we  read  of  the  world  as  an 
antagonistic  power,  unbelieving,  evil  in  its  works, 
hating  and  persecuting  Jesus  and  His  jieople, — a 
power  over  which  He  will  l^  viclorious,  and  which 
shall  JDe  convicted  of  sin  and  judged  ;  but  we  also 
read  of  God's  love  to  the  world  (chap.  iii.  16),  and 
of  the  gift  of  His  Son  that  the  world  may  be  saved 
through  Him.  If  the  thought  of  evil  and  aliena- 
tion is  brought  out  in  the  following  verse,  it  is 
most  important  to  observe  that  this  verse  speaks  of 
the  illumination  of  n*ery  mau.  No  man  belongs 
to  the  world  that  is  given  up  to  darkness  and  im* 
penitence,  unless  he,  through  resistance  and  choice 
of  evil,  have  made  the  light  that  was  in  him  to 
become  darkness  (comp.  Eph.  iv.  18). — We  can- 
not doubt  that  in  the  words  'every  man*  there 
is  an  allusion  to  John  ('a  man  sent  from  God') 
as  himself  illumined  by  this  Light. 

Ver.  10.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
came  into*  being  through  him,  and  the  world 
knew  him  not.  The  subject  is  still  the  Li^ht, 
which  (ver.  9)  was  existent,  and  was  '  coming  mto 
the  world.'  In  the  world,  indeed,  it  was  already 
(though  the  complete  manifestation  was  yet  to 
come),  and — here  the  figure  passes  imperceptibly 
away,  giving  place  to  the  thought  of  the  Person — 
the  world,  though  brought  into  being  through  Him, 
recognised  not  His  presence.  Note  the  simplicity 
of  John's  style,  in  which  the  three  thoughts  of 
the  verse,  though  very  various  in  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, are,  so  to  speak,  placed  side  by  side.  These 
words  relate  both  to  the  Pre-incamate  and  to  the 
Incarnate  Word.     The  development  is  rather  of 
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thoofi^t  than  of  time.  Alike  before  His  manifesta- 
tion m  the  flesh  and  after  it,  the  Word  was  '  in  the 
world.*  The  statement  must  not  be  limited  to  the 
manifestation  of  Christ  in  Israel.  This  verse  is  a 
repetition,  in  a  more  concrete  form,  of  vers.  3-5 
(in  part). 

Ver.  1 1.  He  came  unto  his  own  home,  and  his 
Ofwn  accepted  him  not.  Is  this  veise  practically 
a  repetition  of  ver.  10,  in  language  more  solemn 
and  emphatic?  Or  do  we  here  pass  from  the 
thought  of  the  world  in  general  to  that  of  the 
Jewi^  people.  The  question  is  one  of  some  diffi- 
culty. As  ver.  12  Is  certainly  quite  general  in  its 
meaning,  it  may  seem  hazardous  to  introduce  a 
limitation  here.  But  the  weight  of  argument 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  on  the  other  side. 
There  is  a  manifest  advance  of  thought  as  we  pass 
ih>m  the  last  verse  to  this.  Instead  of '  He  was  in, ' 
we  find  *  He  came  unto;*  for  *the  world,*  we  have 
•His  own  home  ;*  for  *  knew'  (perceived  or  recog- 
nised), we  have  'accepted.*  Every  change  seems 
to  point  to  a  more  intimate  relationship,  a  clearer 
maiiifestation,  and  a  rejection  that  is  still  more 
without  excuse.  The  Word,  who  was  in  the  world 
(comp.  Prov.  viii.  31),  had  His  home  with  the 
chosen  people  (Ex.  xix.  5  ;  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2),  to  which 
had  been  given  the  revelation  of  the  truth  of  God 
(Rom.  ix.  4).  It  is  still  mainly  of  the  Pre-incar- 
nate  Word  that  John  speaks.  In  the  whole  history 
of  Israel  had  been  illustrated  unfiEuthfulness  to  the 
truth  (comp.  Luke  xi.  49,  50 ;  Acts  vii.  51-53) ; 
and  the  tender  pathos  of  this  verse  recalls  the 
words  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  rejection  of 
Himself  (Matt,  xxiii.  37). 

Ver.  12.  Bat  as  many  as  reoeived  him,  to 
them  gave  he  right  to  become  children  of  God, 
even  to  them  ^t  beUeve  in  his  name.  We 
have  beheld  the  light  shining  in  the  darkness 
(vers.  10,  II);  the  thought  of  this  verse  is,  that 
the  darkness  overcame  it  not !  As  we  have  already 
seen  (see  note  on  ver.  ii),  the  language  again 
becomes  altogether  general.  Whosoever  '  received 
Him,'  to  whatever  period  of  time  or  nation  they 
might  belong,  won  the  gift  here  spoken  of.  There 
is  a  perceptible  diflerence  between  '  accepted  *  (ver. 
1 1 )  and  '  received,  *  as  here  used.  Whilst  the  former 
lays  emphasis  on  the  will  that  consented  (or  refused) 
to  receive,  the  latter  brings  before  us  the  possession 
gained ;  so  that  the  full  meaning  is.  As  many  as 
by  accepting  Him  received  Him.  The  gift  is  not 
directly  stated  as  'sonship,*  perhaps  because  the 
fiill  manifestation  of  this  blessing  belongs  to  the 
latter  days  alone  (comp.  on  chaps,  iii.  5,  vii.  39 ; 
Rom.  viii.  15),  whereas  the  Evangelist  would  here 
include  the  time  of  incomplete  revelation  which 
came  before  the  Incarnation.  Then,  as  now,  men 
accepted  or  refused  Him ;  but  for  those  whoaccepted 
was  reserved  'some  better  thing*  (Heb.  xi.  40) 
than  had  yet  been  clearly  made  known  to  man. — 
We  must  not  fail  to  note  (for  in  the^e  wonderful 
verses  everything  is  significant)  that  there  is  spe- 
cial fitness  in  the  expression  '  children  *  rather  than 
*s€ns  of  God;*  for,  whereas  'sonship*  is  often 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  mere  adoption,  stress 
is  here  laid  on  an  actual  (though  spiritual)  pater- 
nity. The  right  or  authority  thus  to  become  chil- 
dren of  God  is  given  by  the  Word  *  to  them  that 
believe  in  His  name.*  It  is  very  important  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  different  phrases  which  John 
uses  in  relation  to  belief  or  faith.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  simple  expression  Uo  believe 
Him  *  (as  in  chaps,  viii.  31,  v.  38,  etc.),  usually  de- 


noting the  acceptance  of  something  said  as  true. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  very  frequently  in  the 
New  Testament,  but  especially  in  the  writings  of 
John,  a  remarkable  combination  of  'beheve* 
with  a  preposition  literally  meaning  'into,*  by 
which  is  denoted  not  merely  an  acceptance  of 
words  or  professions,  but  such  an  acceptance  of 
the  Person  trusted,  such  an  approach  of  the  heart 
towards  Him,  as  leads  to  union  with  Him.  This 
peculiarly  Christian  formula  is  by  some  rendered 
'believe  in,'  by  others  'believe  on.'  Both  ren- 
derings are  found  in  the  Authorised  Version.  We 
have  uniformly  adopted  the  former,  because  it  most 
clearly  indicates  the  union  towards  which  the  faith 
tends. — There  are  a  few  passages  (see  the  marginal 
references)  in  which,  as  here,  this  phrase  '  believe 
in  *  is  followed  by  *the  name.*  We  have  already 
seen  with  what  fulness  of  meaning  John  uses 
the  word  'name.'  As  in  many  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  '  name  *  expresses  the  sum  of 
the  qualities  which  mark  the  nature  or  character 
of  a  person  (comp.  Ex.  xxxiv.  5,  6).  It  is  hard 
to  fix  the  precise  distinction  between  '  believing  in 
Him  *  and  '  believing  in  His  name.'  Perhaps  we 
may  say  that,  in  the  former  case,  the  believer 
trustfully  yields  himself  up  to  the  Person,  in  the 
latter,  to  the  revelation  of  the  Person.  Those 
who  in  chap.  ii.  23  are  spoken  of  as  believing 
'  in  the  name  *  of  Jesus,  had  not  reached  the  per- 
sonal union  which  believing  in  Jesus  implies ;  but 
through  their  trustful  acceptance  of  His  revelation 
of  Himself,  the  higher  gin,  the  closer  knowledge, 
might  soon  be  gained.  Here  the  '  name  *  cannot 
but  recall  ver.  i  :  the  '  name  *  Word  expressed  the 
nature  of  the  Person  (comp.  ver.  6). 

Ver.  13.  Which  were  begotten,  not  of  Uood, 
nor  of  tiie  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  wUl  of 
man,  but  of  CKkL  The  spiritual  history  of  those 
who  are  spoken  of  in  ver.  12  is  here  continued, 
and  the  nature  of  their  sonship  more  fully  defined. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  three  clauses  there  is  a 
distinct  progress  of  thought,  the  second  (contain- 
ing the  tnought  of  '  will  *)  being  more  definite  than 
the  first,  the  third  (in  which  '  man '  is  substituted 
for  '  flesh,* — a  person  for  human  nature  in  general) 
being  again  more  definite  than  the  second.  The 
three  clauses,  however,  really  express  but  one 
main  idea ;  what  that  is  must  be  learnt  from  the 
contrast  in  the  closing  words, — 'but  (they  were 
begotten)  of  God.*  TTiese  believers  have  received 
the  right  to  become  *  children  of  God  *  by  virtue  of 
a  true  spiritual  filiation,  being  b^otten  of  God. 
The  contrast  to  such  a  sonship  is  the  very  claim 
which  is  so  strongly  made  by  the  Jews  in  chap,  viii., 
and  the  validity  of  which  our  Lord  altogether 
denies.  The  recollection  of  that  chapter,  which 
only  brings  into  bold  relief  the  habitual  assumption 
of  the  Judaism  of  that  day,  will  be  sufficient  to 
explain  the  remarkable  emphasis  of  this  verse,  the 
threefold  denial  that  men  become  children,  of  God 
by  virtue  of  any  natural  hereditary  descent. — Al- 
though it  is  the  claim  of  the  Jews  that  is  here  m 
the  writer's  thought,  yet,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
tews  are  the  type  of  the  world  at  large  ;  by  others 
besides  Jews  like  presumptuous  claims  have  been 
made,  others  have  rested  in  the  'divinity '  of  their 
race.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  peculiarity  of 
the  first  clause  (literally  '  not  of  bloods  *)  may  be 
thus  explained. 

Ver.  14.  And  the  Word  beoame  flesh.  With 
this  verse  we  enter  upon  the  fuller  and  more  con- 
crete aspect  of  the  Word  appearing  among  men. 
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As  penonally  come  in  the  flesh,  however,  the 
Word  oontiasts  with  what  He  was  in  His  pre- 
existent  state;  and  hence,  before  we  have  the 
Baptist  introduced  to  us,  we  have  statements  ex- 
actly parallel  to  those  of  vers.  1-5.  That  now 
before  us  corresponds  to  ver.  i,  for  the  Incarnate 
Word  in  Himself  is  here  spoken  of.  He  who  was 
in  the  beginning,  who  was  with  God,  who  was 
God,  '  beoune  flesh ;  *  did  not  merely  take  to  Him 
a  human  body,  did  not  merely  become  an  in- 
dividual man,  but  assumed  human  nature  in  its  en- 
tireness  (see chaps,  xii.  27,  'soul;'xiii.  21,  'spirit'), 
identified  Himself  with  the  race,  entered  into  sudi 
a  condition  that  He  could  have  perfect  communion 
and  fellowship  with  us,  and  we  with  Him.  The 
word  '  became '  does  not  denote  that  His  divine 
nature  was  laid  aside,  and  that  His  mode  of  being 
was  simply  human  until,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  His  work.  He  gradually  transformed  His  human 
mode  of  being  and  regained  for  it  all  the  glorv  of  the 
divine.  Were  such  a  view  correct,  it  would  follow 
that  when  the  divine  was  regained  the  human  was 
laid  aside,  and  that  the  humanity  of  the  exalted 
Redeemer  is  not  now  as  real  as  it  was  during  His 
earthly  course.  No  such  thought  is  suggested  by 
'became ;'  for  this  word  does  not  imply  that  the 
former  state  of  being  exists  no  longer.  What  is 
really  indicated  is  the  passing  into  a  new  state, — 
a  transition  rather  than  a  transformation.  The 
Word  remains,  with  all  His  essential  proper- 
ties ;  there  is  added  a  new  mode  of  being,  the 
assumption  of  a  new  nature,  denoted  by  'flesh.' 
The  most  important  parallels  to  this  verse  are 
I  John  iv.  2  and  2  John  7 ;  these  passages  differ 
from  the  present  in  that  the  historical  name  'Jesus 
Christ '  is  substituted  for  the  Word,  and  that  for 
the  mysterious  words  'became  flesh'  we  read 
' hath  come '  (or  '  cometh ')  '  in  flesh.' 

And  he  set  hia  tabemacle  among  ns,  and  -we 
boheld  hia  f^arj  {tflary  as  of  an  only  begotten 
fromafother),— ftiUofgiaceaiidtnitli.  As  the 
first  clause  of  this  verse  corresponded  to  ver.  i,  so 
these  clauses  correspond  to  vers.  2-5  ;  only  that, 
whereas  there  we  had  those  properties  of  Uie  Word 
in  virtue  of  which  He  gives  life  and  light  in  their 
most  general  form  to  all,  here  we  have  those  in 
virtue  of  which,  as  the  now  completed  revelati<m 
of  the  Father,  He  carries  this  life  and  l^ht  onward 
to  perfection  in  such  as  truly  receive  Hun.  Still, 
however,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Word  in  Himself 
that  is  before  us ;  if  men  are  introduced  in  the 
words  which  follow  as  beholders  of  His  glory,  it 
is  that  our  thought  may  rest,  not  on  the  blessing 
man  thus  receives  (that  is  expressed  below,  vers. 
I6~i8),  but  on  the  witness  borne  to  the  glory  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  The  figure  of  this  verse  is 
taken  from  the  Old  Testament  (Lev.  xxvi.  1 1  ; 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  27,  etc.) ;  the  Tabernacle  was  the 
meeting-place  of  God  and  Israel,  the  house  in 
which  Tehovah  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  his  people. 
With  the  image  of  a  tent  or  tabernacle  is  often 
associated  the  thought  of  transitoriness ;  but  that 
the  word  used  here  does  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  this  thought  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  final  promise,  *  The  tabernacle  of 
God  is  with  men,  and  He  shall  set  His  tabernacle 
with  them  '  (Rev.  xxi.  3).  As  the  Shechinah 
dwelt  in  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp 
of  Israel,  so  'the  Word  become  flesh'  dwelt 
'  amon^  us.'  Some  have  taken  the  last  words  to 
mean  '  in  us,'  and  to  contain  a  new  reference  to 
the  assumption  of  human  nature ;  but  this  view 
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seems  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  words  whidi 
follow,  'we  beheld  His  ^lory,'  the  meaning  ol 
which  is  fixed  by  the  openmg  passage  in  the  First 
Epistle  (I  John  i.  1-3).  The  glory  was  like  that 
of  an  only  son  sent  from  a  fiUfaer ;  no  image  bat 
this,  it  has  been  well  said,  '  can  express  the  two- 
fold character  of  the  glory,  as  at  once  derivative 
and  on  a  level  with  its  source.'  In  the  onlv  son 
are  concentrated  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
fiither ;  on  him  all,  the  father's  love  is  poured ;  to 
him  belongs  the  whole  inheritance;  on  him  the 
father,  when  he  sends  him  fprth  on  an  embassy, 
bestows  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power.  The 
translation  we  have  given  is,  we  believe,  that 
which  the  Greek  words  absolutely  demand  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  moreover,  to  be  the  only  rendering  that 
gives  meaning  to  the  word  of  comparison  'as,'  or 
preserves  the  progress  of  the  Evangelist's  thought. 
As  yet  there  has  been  no  word  bringing  in  the 
thought  of  Divine  Sonship.  The  attributes  and 
worlong  of  the  Divine  Word  have  been  continu- 
ally berore  us ;  here  the  glory  of  the  Word  became 
flesh  is  compared  with  that  of  an  only  son  sent 
from  a  fisther ;  but  it  is  not  until  ver.  18  that  these 
elements  are  combined  into  one  supreme  utterance 
of  truth.  The  last  words  of  the  verse  must  be 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  sentence :  '  He 
(the  Word)  set  His  tabernacle  among  us,  fiiU  of 
grace  and  truth. '  They  so  fifur  towards  explaining 
the  '  elory '  which  the  disciples  '  beheld.^  That 
the  Word  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world's  histonr  the  bestower  of  '  grace  and  truth,' 
is  implied  in  the  imagery  of  the  earlier  verses  (vers. 
4,  9) ;  that  which  has  \)een  involved  in  the  teach- 
ing respectinp;  the  Pre-incamate  Word  is  clearly 
stated  here  ofthe  Word  become  flesh.  But  this  ful- 
nessof  grace  and  truthdoes  not  exhaust  the  meaning 
of  the  'glory.'  In  the  glory  of  the  Incarnate 
Word  there  are  two  elements,  as  His  one  Person 
unites  two  natures :  in  part  the  glory  is  unique  (in 
kind  and  not  only  in  degree),  belonging  to  the 
God-man  and  not  to  the  perfect  Man  ;  in  port  it 
is  communicable  to  men,  as  Jesus  Himself  says, 
'  The  glory  which  Thou  gavest  me  I  have  given 
them.' 

Ver.  K.  John  beaieth  witnev  conoeming 
him,  and  hftth  oried,  mying,  This  was  he  of 
whom  I  spake,  He  that  oometh  alter  me  has 
become  before  me,  beoaose  he  was  before  me. 
We  have  seen  that  ver.  14  is  parallel  to  vers.  1-5. 
In  like  manner  this  verse  is  jMurallel  to  vexs.  6-8 ; 
but  it  is  also  an  advance  upon  those  verses,  con- 
taining the  Baptist's  witness  to  the  Personal  Word 
become  flesh,  not  to  the  Word  as  the  general  Light 
of  men. — *  Beareth  witness,' — not  *  bare  witness ' 
(ver.  32).  It  is  as  if  the  Evangelist  would  say.  Of 
this  John  is  the  witness;  his  testimony  abides, 
unchanging,  always  present.  The  same  thoo^t 
comes  out  more  distinctly  still  in  the  verb  which 
follows,  'hath  cried.'  (The  usual  translation 
'  crieth '  seems  on  various  grounds  less  probable.) 
The  loud  cry  of  the  faitUiil  witness  has  come 
down  through  all  the  years ;  we  seem  to  hear  its 
echoes  still.  The  Baptist  clearly  refers  to  vrit- 
ness  which  he  had  borne  after  Jesus  appeared; 
hence  the  words,  'This  was  he.' —  It  is  un- 
usually difficult  to  find  a  rendering  that  will  fully 
convey  the  meaning  of  this  verse.  As  the  word 
'  before '  occurs  in  two  members  of  the  verse,  the 
English  reader  inevitably  considers  the  contrast  to 
be  between  ' is  preferred '  (or  'is  become  *)  and 
'he  was.'    In  reality,   'before'  here  answers  to 
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two  diflfercnt  words.  A  literal  translation  will 
show  at  once  the  meaning  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  an  easy  expression  of  the  meaning :  '  He 
that  Cometh  behind  me  has  become  in  front  of  me, 
because  He  was  before  me.'  Jesus  came  *  after' 
or  '  behind '  John,  as  coming  later  in  His  msmifes- 
tation  to  the  world.  As  the  later  in  time,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  He  would  take  rank  alter 
him  who  was  His  predecessor ;  but  He  has  been 
advanced  before  John ;  the  reason  of  this  is  given 
in  John's  declaration,  '  He  was  before  me.'  That 
which  these  words  directly  affirm  is  priority  of 
time ;  but,  as  in  respect  of  human  birth  this  could 
not  be  affirmed  of  Jesus,  the  words  bring  into  view 
a  pre-existence  so  transcendent  as  of  itself  to  assert 
an  infinite  superiority  to  every  ther  man.  This 
anterior  dignity  explains  why  He  that  followed 
John  has  come  to  be  before  him.  The  herald 
came  first,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  King; 
when  the  King  arrives,  the  herald  retires  from 
view. — The  last  words  of  the  verse  require  fiirther 
notice.  They  are  not  fully  represented  by  *  before 
me,'  as  if  they  contained  nothing  beyond  a  com- 
parison of  Jesus  wiih  the  Baptist.  The  former 
word  is  absolute,  '  He  was  first ; '  the  other  word 
is  added  because  a  comparison  is  needed,  '  first  in 
r^ard  of  me.'  We  might  almost  paraphrase  the 
very  remarkable  combination  thus  :  First,  and  (by 
consequence)  before  me. 

Ver.  16.  Because  out  of  his  folneM  we  all 
reoeived,  and  grace  for  grace.  In  order  to 
understand  this  verse,  and  especially  the  very 
difficult  word  '  because/  with  which  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  verse  begins,  we  must  look  at  the  struc- 
ture of  the  whole  passage.  Along  with  vers.  17 
and  18,  this  verse  is  parallel  to  vers.  9-13  ;  and 
ver.  14,  as  we  have  seen,  answers  to  vers.  1-5. 
The  last  verse  in  like  manner  stands  related  to 
vers.  6-8 ;  and,  as  these  verses  are  introduced 
between  ver.  5  and  ver.  9, — which  might  be  read 
continuously,  the  subject  remaining  the  same, — so 
is  ver.  15  almost  parenthetical,  bringing  in  (as  in 
the  earlier  verses)  the  witness  of  John  before  the 
statement  of  the  results  following  Uie  manifestation 
of  the  Word.  The  words  *  we  all  received '  and 
'  His  fulness '  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  verse 
is  a  continuation  of  the  thought  of  ver.  14,  and 
belongs  to  the  Evangelist,  not  to  the  Baptist.  If, 
then,  ver.  15  is  parenthetical,  the  present  verse 
is  naturally  introduced  by  the  word  'because.* 
We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the  extreme 
importance  which  John  attaches  to  Christian 
experittue.  In  ver.  9  we  have  had  the  fact  of 
what  the  Word  bestows.  Here  we  have  more. 
We  have  the  ansvfer  of  Christian  experience  to  the 
feet.  We  have  not  merely  the  light  lightening, 
bat  the  light  appropriated,  its  value  appreciated, 
its  power  felt.  Verse  14  had  not  described  Chris- 
tian experience.  The  word  *  beheld  *  there  used 
had  only  assumed  it  (see  the  comment),  and  had 
mentioned  the  witness  which  it  gave.  Now  we 
have  the  description  itself:  hence  the  'because.' 
We  beheld  the  glory  of  the  Word  become  flesh, 
and  are  able  to  speak  of  that  glory,  '  because  out 
of  His  fulness,'  etc.  The  last  stage  of  the  Pro- 
logue is  thus  reached,  because  the  highest  point 
of  thought  is  attained.  No  more  can  be  said  when 
the  appropriation  of  the  Word  is  complete. 

The  fulness  spoken  of  is  that  of  grace  and  truth, 
which  so  reside  in  tlie  Incarnate  Word  that  nothing 
more  can  be  added.  It  is  an  absolute,  not  a  com- 
parative fulness, — a  proof  again  that  no  part  of 


that  fulness  is  to  be  won  back  in  the  progress  of 
the  Messianic  work.  That  fulness  resides  in  ihe 
*  Word  become  flesh,'  as  such.  '  Out  of '  it  *  we 
all'  —  believers,  who  beheld  His  glory,  among 
whom  He  set  His  tabernacle  —  received.  The 
thing  is  past.  We  received  Him  (ver.  12).  When 
we  received  Him,  He  communicated  Himsdf  to 
us.  His  fulness,  so  far  as  we  could  receive  it,  was 
made  ours.  Hence  it  is  not  said  whcU  we  received  ; 
because  it  was  not  a  gift  bestowed  by  His  fiifaiess, 
but  the  measure  of  that  fulness  itself  which  we 
were  capable  of  receiving. 

We  are  thus  led  also  to  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
last  clause  of  the  verse,  'and  grace  for  grace.' 
Not  exactly  '  grace  upon  grace,'  as  if  the  meaning 
were  successive  measures  of  grace,  one  added  to 
another ;  but  grace  given  in  fresh  measure  as  each 
preceding  measure  has  been  improved,  the  'fid- 
ness '  constantly  more  and  more  made  ours  until 
we  'are  fulfilled  unto  all  the  fidness  of  God' 
(Eph.  iii.  19).     It  is  Christian  experience  again. 

Ver.  17.  Became  the  law  was  glTen  throngh 
Momb:  grace  and  tmth  came  through  Jesns 
Ohxist.  It  is  very  possible  that  this  verse  should 
be  taken  as  directly  parallel  to  ver.  1 1 ;  hence  the 
definite  reference  to  the  pre-Christian  revelation 
here  (see  note  on  ver.  11).  The  thought  of  Chris- 
tian experience  again  explains  the  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding.  The  law  is  not 
undervalued.  It  was  divine.  It  was  a  gift  of 
God.  It  was  a  gift  through  the  great  Lawgiver 
of  whom  Israel  was  proud.  But  it  was  a  fixed 
unalterable  thing,  witn  definite  boundaries,  not 
stretching  out  into  the  illimitable  and  eternal.  It 
could  not  express  unbounded  grace  and  truth,  un- 
bounded love,  because  in  its  very  nature  law  has 
limits  which  it  cannot  pass.  Now,  however, 
there  has  '  come '  (a  far  mgher  word  than  '  was 
given ')  a  fulness  of  grace  and  truth,  within  which 
we  stand,  and  which  we  are  to  appropriate  more 
and  more, — vast,  illimitable,  as  is  that  God  who 
is  love.  Hence,  therefore,  the  experience  of  ver. 
16  is  possible. — It  will  be  noted  that  the  two 
thoughts  of  this  verse  are  placed  side  by  side  (see 
ver.  10),  though  in  reality  the  first  is  subordinate 
to  the  second. 

And  now  comes  in  the  great  Name  as  yet 
unnamed,  but  named  now  in  all  the  universality 
of  its  application,  the  Name  which  embraces 
historical  Christianity  in  its  whole  extent  as  the 
religion  both  of  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  religion  of 
man, — the  name  which,  in  its  one  half  ('Jesus,' 
Joshua,  Jehoshua,  'Jehovah  is  Salvation')  ex- 
presses the  purpose  of  all  God's  dealings  with  man, 
and  in  its  other  half  ('Christ')  the  Divine  con- 
secration of  the  Redeemer  to  His  work. — The  verbs 
of  this  verse  are  used  with  great  propriety,— 'was 
given '  of  what  was  incidental  in  origin  and  tempor- 
ary in  duration ;  *  came'  ( literally, '  became')  of  what, 
though  revealed  in  time,  was  an  eternal  r^ity. 

One  reflection  alone  remains,  and  then  the 
Prologue  may  close. 

Ver.  18.  No  one  hath  seen  Ck)d  at  any  time ; 
One  who  is  only  begotten  God,  he  that  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  he  declared  him.  It  is 
not  possible  in  a  commentary  such  as  this  to 
defend  the  reading  which  we  here  adopt,  *  God ' 
instead  of  '  Son.'  But  the  passage  is  so  extremely 
important  that  we  may  be  permitted  for  once  to 
depart  from  our  usual  practice  of  not  referring  to 
other  writers,  and  to  commend  to  our  readers  one 
of  the  flnest  critical  Dissertations  ever  published 
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in  any  langnage  upon  a  reading  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  refer  to  that  by  Dr.  Hort  of 
Cambridge  upon  this  text  (Macmillan,  1876). 
We  add  only  that  by  thus  reading  we  preserve  an 
important  characteristic  of  the  structural  prin- 
ciples of  our  Evangelist,  that  which  leads  him  at 
the  close  of  a  section  or  a  period  to  return  to  its 
beginning.  The  word  '  God  *  here  corresponds  to 
*  God  '  in  ver.  i. 

*No  one  hath  seen  God  at  any  time.'  The 
contrast  is  to  '  we  beheld '  in  ver.  14,  and  the 
words  describe  God  in  His  nature  as  God ;  He 
dwelleth  in  li^ht  that  is  inacessible.  The  soul 
to  see  Him,  but  this  cannot  be.     Is  then 


its  longing  vain,  its  cry  unheard  ?  The  Evangelist 
answers,  No.  One  has  '  declared  *  Him,  has,  as 
the  Word,  unfolded  and  explained  Him.  And 
the  glorious  fitness  of  the  Word  to  do  this  is 
pointed  out  in  three  particulars,  all  showing  how 
fitly  He  could  do  that  which  none  other  could  do. 
(i)  He  is  'only  begotten,'  Son  among  all  other 
sons  in  His  own  peculiar  sense,  who  is  fully  able 
to  represent  the  r  ather,  to  whom  all  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Father  flow.  (2)  He  is  God — not 
only  Son,  but,  as  Son,  God, — Himself  divine, 
not  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  but  possessing  all  the 
attributes  of  true  and  real  divinity.  (3)  It  is 
He  who  '  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.'  The 
climax  of  thought,  and  the  consideration  that 
here  are  mentioned  the  conditions  which  make  it 
possible  for  Jesus  to  be  the  complete  Interpreter 
of  the  Father,  preclude  our  taking  these  words  as 
referring  to  the  state  which  succeeded  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension, — ^in  the  sense,  'He  that 
hath  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Father.'  He  of 
whom  the  Evangelist  speaks  is  more  than  '  only 
b^otten,'  more  than  'God.'  He  is  'in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father.'  In  Him  God  is  revealed  as 
a  Father  ;  without  Him  He  can  be  revealed  only 
as  God.  The  words  thus  include  more  than 
*  with  God  *  in  ver.  i,  more  than  the  Divine  self- 


communion,  the  communion  of  God  vrith  God. 
The  fatherly  element,  the  element  of  love,  is 
here.  Out  of  that  element  of  love,  or  of  grace  and 
truth,  the  Son  comes ;  into  it  He  returns.  It  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  His  being  so  to  do.  He  did 
so  from  eternity.  He  did  so  in  time.  He  shall 
do  it  in  the  eternity  to  come.  Not  less  does  it 
belong  to  the  profoundest  depths  of  His  nature  to 
do  so,  than  to  be  *  only  be^tten,'  to  be  *  God.* 
Therefore  is  He  fully  qualified  to  declare  tbe 
Father,  whom  to  know  as  thus  made  known  in 
Jesus  Christ  (ver.  17)  is  that  'eternal  life'  after 
which  the  heart  of  man  feels,  and  in  the  possession 
of  which  alone  i&  it  completely  blessed  (comp. 
xvii.  3,  XX.  31). 

One  remark  has  still  to  be  made  upon  a  point 
which  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  interfere  with  the 
correctness  of  that  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
Prologue  which  (as  we  have  seen)  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  interest,  but  also  a  guide  in  the  inter- 
pretation. There  is  no  mention  of  the  rejection  of 
the  Word  in  vers.  14-18.  But  this  fixX  when 
rightly  considered  rather  confirms  what  has  been 
said.  It  illustrates  that  progress  which  in  this 
Gospel  always  accompanies  psuallelism. 

In.  vers.  1-5,  the  first  section  of  the  Prologue, 
we  have  seen  that  rejection  is  implied. 

In  vers.  6-13,  the  second  section,  it  is  fiiDy 
brought  out. 

In  vers.  14-18,  the  third  section,  it  is  over- 
come. 

Thus  also,  taking  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  it  is 
implied  in  the  section  immediately  preceding  the 
Conflict  (chaps,  ii.  12-iv.  54).  It  is  fully  brought 
out  in  the  section  of  Conflict  (chaps,  v.  i-xii.  50). 
It  is  overcome  in  the  section  following  (chaps, 
xiii.  i-xvii.  26). 

How  unique,  how  wonderful  is  the  plan  of  the 
Gospel !  How  much  light  does  the  whole  cast 
upon  each  part,  how  much  each  part  upon  the 
whole  ! 


"A 


CHAPTER    I.      19-34- 

The  Witness  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus. 

ND  this  is  the  *  record*   of  John,  when  the  Jews  sent"«Ver.  7: 
priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem*  to  ask  him,  Who      *p*^'^* 

20  art  thou  t    And  he  *  confessed,  and  denied  not ;  but*  confessed,  *  Matt.iii.  n ; 

chap.  iii.  96 ; 

21  I  am  not  the  Christ.     And  they  asked  him.  What  then  }     Art    Actsxni.  .5. 
thou   ^Elias.?*     And  he  saith,   I   am  not.      Art  thou  '^  that  *  *•  Mai.  iv.  5. . 

22  prophet.?     And  he  answered,  No.     Then  said  they'  unto  him,    14. 

d  See  diap.  vL 

Who  art  thou  }  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them  that  sent    x4. 

23  us.     What  sayest  thou  of  thyself.?     '  He  said,  I  am  the'  voice  ^Matt. iiLi. 
of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 

24  Lord,  as  ^  said  the  prophet  Esaias."     And  they  which  were  sent  /isa.  kl  j. 


*  witness 

*  onUt  from  Jerusalem 
•the 


°  sent  unto  him  from  Jerusalem 

*  And  he  «  Elijah 

'  They  said  therefore        *  a  *  Isaiah 
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25  were  of  the  Pharisees."     And  they  asked  him,  and  said  unto  iy^\^]^^: 
him,  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not  that"  Christ,    ^^^aS;^' 

26  nor  Eh'as,*  neither  that"  prophet?     John  answered  them,  say-  ,-^jJ;iii.a6 
ing,  'I  baptize  with  water:  but  there  standeth  one  among  you,  kYciTsS; 

27  whom  ye  know  not;"  *  He  it  is.  who"  coming  after  me  is    Sl^Sy- 
preferred  before  me,"  whose  shoe's  latchet "  I  am  not  worthy    tptt'!f'in; 

28  to  unloose.     These  things  were  done  *'  in  Bethabara "  beyond    f^  ""'  ^ 
Jordan,  where  John  was  baptizing.  'cpm^?iiJ 

29  The  next   day  John"  seeth  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and    L^/ilasV 
saith,  Behold  "  the  *  Lamb  of  God,  ^  which  taketh  away  the  sin    la,  S  "'  '^' 

30  of  "the  world.     *This  is  he  of  whom  I  said,  After  me  cometh    u. 2, iv.*io ; 
a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me:  for"  he  was  before  me.  jwChap!'iu.'x6, 

3 1  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  that  he  should  **  be  made  manifest    Ju  33'.  5?, 
to   Israel,   *  therefore   am    I   come"   baptizing  with"   water.    5.x»».46bji7» 

32  -^  And  John  bare  record,"  saying,  I  saw"  the  Spirit  descending    ".V. 

33  from  heaven  like  a  dove,"  and  it  abode  upon  him.     And  I  <»y«r.*7.;*    ' 

Luke  u  76, 

knew  him  not :  but  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize  with  **  water,    77.    ...  ^ 

^  '  >  Matt,  ill.  16 : 

the  same  said"  unto  me,  Upon  whom"  thou  shalt  see  the    chap. y. 33. 

'         *^  f  Matt.  lu.  tx. 

Spirit  descending,  and  remaining  on"  him,  ^the  same  is  he  ''^Jj'**'- 

34  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost."     And  I  saw,  and  bare 
record  ■*  that  this  is  the  *'  Son  of  God. 

^«  And  some  from  among  the  Pharisees  had  been  sent 

**  art  not  the  i*  nor  the 

^*  in  water :  in  the  midst  of  you  standeth  one  whom  ye  know  not, 

»*  omit  He  it  is  who  1*  amif  is  preferred  before  me. 

^«  the  latchet  of  whose  sandal  i'  Bethany  ^ 

i»  he  *•  Behold,  w  is  become  before  me,  because 

•*  may  "  therefore  came  I  ••  in         **  witness 

•*  I  have  beheld  ■•  descending  as  a  dove  out  of  heaven 

•^  he  said  ••  whomsoever  *•  abiding  upon 

■•  tAe  Holy  Spirit  **  And  I  have  seen  and  have  borne  witness 

Contents.    We  enter  here  upon  the  second  word  of  the  present  verse  (with  which  the  regular 

great  division  of  the  Gospel,  extending  from  i.  19  narrative  commences)- shows  that  this  section  must 

to  ii.  II,  and  containing  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  be    connected    with    what   ^oes  before.      It  is 

as  He  takes  Hb  place  m  the  field  of  human  his-  possible  that  this  connection  is  really  very  close, 

toryand,  alike  in  the  witness  home  to  Him  by  The  words  *  this  is  the  witness  of  John*  do  not 

the  Baptist  and  in  His  manifestation  of  Himself  necessarily  mean  '  this  witness  which  follows  is  the 

to  His  disciples,  shows  us  what  He  is.    When  we  witness  of  John ; '  the  Evangelist's  ordinary  usage 

know  Him  we  shall  be  prepared  to  follow  Him,  in  similar  cases  suggests  that  the  sense  intended 

as  He  enters  upon  and  accomplishes  His  work  in  is  rather,   '  And  of  this  kind  —  confirmatory  of 

the  world.    That  work  in  the'proper  sense  of  the  the  preceding  statements  —  is  the  witness,*  etc. 

word  does  not  yet  begin.     The  first  section  of  Such  an  interpretation  best  accounts  for  the  use  of 

this  division  extends  from  i.  19  to  i.  34,  and  con-  the  present  tense,    'this  i>'  (comp.    ver.    15), 

tains  th'^  witness  of  the  Baptist.    The  subordinate  stanaing  in  striking  contrast  to  the  past  tenses 

parts  of  this  section  are— (i)  vers.    19-28,  the  which  inmiediately  follow ;  it  also  throws  light  on 

witness  by  the  Baptist  on  the  first  day  spoken  of;  the  remarkably  emphatic  words  which  form  the 

(2)  vers.  29-34,  His  witness  on  the  second  day.  first  half  of  ver.  20.    Thus  viewed,  the  present 

Ver.  19.  knA  this  is  the  witness  of  Joan,  section  attaches  itself  to  ver.  15 ;  what  is  there 

when  the  Jews  sent  nnto  him  from  Jerusalem  given  in  a  general  form  is  now  related  with  greater 

priests  and  Levitei  to  ask  him.  Who  art  thon  f  fulness,   in  connection  with  the  circumstances  of 

The  peceding  verses  (1-18)  are  so  strongly  marked  the  history.     The  Svitness'  directly  intended  is 

in  character,  and    so   distinctly  constitute  one  that  of  vers.  19-27  ;  but  we  must  also  include  the 

cobereDt  whole,  that  we  cannot  but  place  them  in  very  important  testimony  borne  on  the  following 

a  section  by  tiiemselves.    And  yet  they  do  not  day,  especially  that  of  vers.  33,  34,  which  presents 

form  a  distinct  pre&ce  to  the  book  (such,  for  ex-  (in  a  different  form)  some  of  the  leading  truths  of 

ample,  as  we  find  in  Luke  i.   1-4),  for  the  first  the  Prologue.  —  As  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  the 
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missioii  of  Jesus  is  intzodaced  by  the  Baptist ;  the 
peculiarity  of  John's  narrative  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Baptist  s  testimony  is  obtained  in  answer 
to  a  question  asked  by  '  the  Jews/  who  send  a 
deputation  to  him  'from  JenLsalem,*  the  centre 
of  the  theocracy. 

In  this  mention  of  *  the  Jews '  we  meet  for  the 
first  time  with  one  of  the  most  characteristic  terms 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  other  Gospels  the 
expression  occurs  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  times, 
and  twelve  of  these  instances  are  examples  of  a 
single  phrase,  'King  of  the  Jews,'  and  that 
phrase  used  by  Gentiles.  The  remaining  pas- 
sages are  Mark  vii.  3;  Luke  vii.  3,  xxiii. 
51 ;  and  Matt,  xxviii.  15  (slightly  different 
from  the  rest  in  the  absence  of  the  article).  In 
this  Gospel  —  in  addition  to  six  examples  of 
the  title  '  King  of  the  Jews,'  used  as  in  the  other 
Gospeb— we  find  more  than  fifty  passages  in  which 
the  Evangelist  himself  (not  Quoting  from  any  Gen- 
tile) speaks  of '  the  Jews. '  Had  the  author  of  this 
Gospel  been  a  Gentile,  this  usage  might  have 
seemed  very  natural ;  but  it  is  no  less  natural  in 
the  case  of  a  writer  who,  though  a  Jew  by  birth, 
has  long  been  severed  firom  his  countrymen 
through  their  rejection  of  his  Lord.  The  loulers 
and  representatives  of  the  nation  in  this  rejec- 
tion of  Jesus  are  those  whom  John  usually  desig- 
nates as  'the  Jews.'  When  the  other  Gospels 
speak  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  Pharisees,  chief 
priests,  elders,  scribes,  Sadducees,  or  lawyers,  John 
(who  mentions  none  of  these  classes  except  Phari- 
sees and  chief  priests,  and  these  not  very  frequently) 
is  wont  to  use  this  general  term.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  the  led  as  contrasted  with  the  leaders,  he 
speaks  of  as  '  the  multitude  'or  'the  multitudes.' 
Hence  in  most  of  the  passages  in  which  we  meet 
with  'the  Jews/  we  must  understand  the  party 
possessed  of  greatest  influence  in  the  nation,  the 
representatives' of  Judaism,  the  leaders  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jesus.  Even  where  the  term  is  usea  in  a 
wider  sense,  it  does  not  simply  designate  the 
nation ;  when  employed  by  the  Evangelist  himself, 
it  almost  always  bears  with  it  the  impress  of  one 
thought — that  of  general  unfrdthfiUness,  of  a 
national  depravation  which  culminated  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Loid  Jesus. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  deputation 
here  spoken  of  was  sent  by  the  Sanhedrin  ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  formal  and  important,  com- 
posed as  it  was  of  persons  belonging  to  the  two 
classes  which,  in  the  Old  Testament,  represent 
the  service  of  the  Temple  (Josh.  iii.  3 ;  2  Chron. 
XXX.  27;  Ezek.  xliv.  15).  If  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that,  as  appears  from  ver.  24,  Pharisees  also 
were  present,  the  striking  character  of  the  scene 
before  us  will  be  manifest.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
Baptist,  standing  alone  in  the  startling  strangeness 
of  his  prt>phetic  mission  ;  on  the  other  are  all  who 
either  possessed  or  had  assumed  religious  authority 
in  Isnel-^the  Jews,  the  priests,  the  Levites,  and 
the  Pharisees.  The  question,  '  Who  art  thou  ? ' 
has  reference  to  the  supposed  personal  claims  of 
the  Baptist.  Might  it  not  be  that  one  who  had  so 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  had 
produced  so  profound  an  effect  upon  all  classes, 
was  the  very  Messiah  anxiously  waited  for  at  this 
time?    Compare  Luke  iii.  15. 

Ver.  20.  And  he  confessed  and  denied  not. 
And  he  oonfeMed,  I  am  not  the  GhxiBt.  The 
answer  of  the  Baptist  is  reported  vnih  great 
solemnity.     The  effect  of  the  double  statement, 


'  he  confessed  and  denied  not '  (comp.  ver.  3 ; 
I  John  ii.  4,  27)  is  to  give  peculiar  impressiveness 
to  the  words :  St.  John  thus  brings  into  relief  the 
single-minded  faithfiilness  of  the  Baptist,  and  at 
the  same  time  corrects  mistaken  opinions  as  to  the 
character  of  his  mission  (see  note  on  ver.  8).  In 
the  reply  itself  the  first  word  is  strongly  emphatic, 
'It  is  not  I  who  am  the  Christ.'  The  Baptist 
thus  prepares  the  way  for  the  fiirther  statemenU 
which  he  is  to  make  with  the  view  of  guiding  hi< 
hearers  to  that  Christ  who  is  come,  and  whom  with 
gradually  increasing  clearness  he  is  to  proclaim. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  aaked  him.  What  then  ? 
Art  thou  El^jali?  And  he  aaith,  I  am  not. 
The  question  Mras  a  natural  one,  for  the  thought 
of  the  coming  of  Elijah  was  intimately  associated 
with  that  of  the  coming  of  Messiah  (Mai.  iv.  5). 
The  answer  seems  less  natural,  for  our  Lord,  when 
He  spoke  of  the  Baptist,  described  him  as  *  Elijah 
which  was  for  to  come'  (Matt  xL  14).  It  is 
possible  that  even  the  Baptist  himself  did  not 
Know  that  he  was  'Elijah^  in  this  latter  sense, 
and  hence  could  reply  without  hesitation  that  he 
is  not  that  prophet 

Art  thoa  the  j^rophetf  And  he  answered,  Ko. 
A  third  supposition  is  tried.  Is  he  '  the  prophet '  ? 
A  comparison  of  i.  25  and  vii.  40,  41,  with  vi.  14, 
15,  seems  to  lead  to  (he  conclusion  that  there  were 
at  this  time  two  currents  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  coming  prophet  (Deut  xviiL  15),  the  one  dis- 
tinguishing tum  from  the  Messiah,  the  other  main- 
taining that  the  two  characters  would  be  united  in 
*  him  that  should  come. '  But  that  a  prophet  would 
certainly  appear  at  the  opening  of  the  Messianic 
age  was  expected  by  all.  Hence  the  question,  as 
now  put,  covered  the  only  other  supposition  thai 
could  explain  the  important  position  which  the 
Baptist  had  assumed,  and  which  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  introducing  a  new  era.  But  the 
main  point  with  the^Aptist  is  to  show  that,  strictly 
spealung,  he  is  simply  the  herald  of  that  era.  He 
is  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  Him  in  whom  it 
both  b^ns  and  is  completed  (comp.  Matt.  xL  1 1- 
13).  liie  new  supposition  is  accordingly  repudi- 
ated in  terms  as  emphatic  as  before. 

Ver.  22.  They  aaid  therefore  onto  him.  Who 
art  thou  f  that  we  may  give  an  answer  to  them 
that  sent  na.  What  myeat  thon  of  thyself  f 
The  Baptist  has  disowned  the  three  suppositions 
that  have  been  made.  He  is  not '  the  Christ,'  not 
'  Elijah,'  not  '  the  prophet.'  The  deputation  now 
appeial  directly  to  himself  to  state  who  he  is. 

Ver.  23.  He  said,  I  am  a  Toioe  of  one  dy- 
ing in  the  wilderness.  Hake  straight  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Isaiah.  The 
words  are  from  Isa.  xl.  3,  and,  though  slightly 
modified  in  form,  they  completely  express  the 
sense  of  the  original  passage.  To  captive  Israel, 
whose  warfare  is  now  accomplished,  whose  iniquity 
is  pardoned,  the  glorious  approach  of  her  Deliverer 
is  proclaimed.  He  comes  to  lead  back  his  people 
through  the  desert  to  their  own  land.  The  herald's 
voice  sounds  in  the  desert,  announcing  the  coining 
of  the  King,  commanding  that  all  obstacles  be 
removed  from  the  course  of  His  triumphal  march, 
and  that  through  the  wilderness  tbere  be  made  a 
highway  for  the  Deliverer  and  for  the  people 
whom  He  has  set  free.  The  Baptist  takes  the 
words  in  their  true  application  to  the  Messianic 
deliverance  and  kingdom.  He  sp^Jcs  of  him- 
self as  the  herald,  or  rather  as  the  herald's 
voice  ;  as  in  ver.  8,  his  personality,  so  to  speak,  is 
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nrdlowed  ap  in  ihe  mange  which  he  came  to 
faring. 

Ver.  24.  And  some  finmi  Mnoiig  thePhftiiMas 
bftd  heen  Mnt  We  cannot  doubt  that  these 
woids  are  introduced  to  lead  on  to  the  following 
statement,  rather  than  to  give  completeness  to  the 
acooont  of  the  preceding  Verses.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  to  think  of  a  second  and  entirely 
new  deputation.  The  persons  now  introduced 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  first  body  of  ques- 
tiooeii.  But  the  point  of  special  interest  to  them 
b  that  which  meets  us  in  ver.  25,  rather  than  that 
already  spoken  of.  They  were  Pharisees,  and  the 
Pharisees  considered  themselves  the  guardians  of 
the  oidinanoes  of  religious  worship  amongst  tbdr 
coontiymen.  Hence  the  si^iificance  of  the  state- 
ments in  iv.  I,  ix.  13-15,  zii.  42 ;  and  also  of  the 
qocstion  which  is  now  addressed  to  the  Baptist. 
That  question  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  hostile 
bearing  towards  him ;  nor  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  do  the  Pharisees  in  general 
appear  to  have  opposed  the  Saviour  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  'Jews '  (comp.  on  iii.  i,  vii.  32). 

Ver.  25.  And  they  aakea  him,  and  aaid  unto 
Um,  Why  haptimt  thon  then,  if  thou  art  not 
Hie  Ghiist,  nor  Elijah,  nor  the  prophet?  The 
'Jews,'  the  representatives  of  the  theocratic.spirit 
of  the  people,  had  been  mainly  concerned  about 
Che  position  of  the  Baptist  in  relation  to  the  national 
hopes.  Could  it  be  tnat  he  was  about  to  assume 
the  government  of  the  nation,  and  to  lead  it  to 
victoiy  ?  The  Pharisees  concern  themselves  more 
about  the  rite  administered  by  the  Baptist.  It  is 
the  baptism  of  persons  belonging  to  the  chosen 
people  that  startles  them.  They  might  have  viewed 
his  tjaptism  without  surprise  had  ho  invited  to  it 
Chose  only  who  were  beyond  the  pale  of  Israel. 
But  that  one  who,  by  his  own  confession,  was 
neither  the  Christ,  nor  Elijah,  nor  the  prophet, 
should  thus  administer  a  rite  symbolical  of  deans- 
iag  to  those  who,  as  Jews,  were  already  dean,  thi$ 
it  was  that  threw  them  into  perplexity. — On  the 
dgnificance  of  John's  baptism,  see  notes  on  chap. 
iii.  5  and  Matt  iii.  6. 

Vers.  26,  27.  John  answered  them,  laying,  I 
baptise  in  water.  The  meaning  of  the  Baptist's 
answer  has  been  greatly  obscured  by  the  mser- 
lion  of  '  but '  after  these  words.  It  has  thus  been 
soppoaed  that  the  object  of  the  Baptist  is  to  de- 
preciate his  baptism  by  bringing  it  into  comparison 
with  the  baptism  in  the  Spirit  administered  by 
Jesus.  The  two  baptisms,  however,  are  not  as  yet 
oompared  with  one  another.  What  John  depre- 
ciated was  himself,  not  the  rite  which  be  admmis- 
lered ;  and  at  ver.  31  he  expressly  magnifies  his 
bapti^  and  points  out  its  high  prophetic  signi- 
ficance. From  this  last-mentioned  verse  the  im- 
poit  of  the  present  clause  must  be  determined. 
Even  now  John  means,  I  baptize  in  water  that  I 
may  call  attention  to  Him  whose  way  I  am  com- 
missioned to  prepare.  For  this  purpose  I  am  '  a 
voice  of  one  that  crieth ; '  for  this  purpose  also 
'I  baptize  in  water.* — In  the  midat  of  yon 
standeth  one  whom  ye  know  not,  ooming  after 
me,  the  Istchet  of  whoie  aandal  I  am  not 
vorlliy  to  nnlooM.  Now  follows  the  great  fact 
czplaiuoory  of  all  this  divine  work  of  preparation, 
that  the  O^e  waited  for  is  come.  Three  stages  of 
His  manifestation,  however,  are  to  be  marked ; 
and  as  yet  we  have  only  reiiched  the  first,  '  He 
slandeth  in  the  midst  of  you.*  So  standing,  He 
is  distinguished  by  three  characteristics :  (i)  '  Ye 


know*  Him  'not,* — the  *  ye '  being  emphatic,  ye  to 
whom  He  would  gladly  reveal  Himself:  (2)  He 
Cometh  'after  me'  (see  ver.  15):  (3)  His  glory  is 
so  great  that  the  Baptist  is  not  worthy  to  unloose 
the  latchet  of  His  sandal.  On  the  last  words  see 
note  on  Mark  i.  7. 

Such  is  the  first  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to 
Jesus.  The  fiiUer  testimonies  have  yet  to  come. 
At  this  point,  therefore,  the  narrative  pauses  to 
tell  us  that  this  testimony  was  given  at  the  very 
place  where  the  Baptist  was  at  the  moment  making 
so  profound  an  impression  upon  the  people. 

Ver.  28.  These  things  were  done  in  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Bethabara  is  not  the  true  reading  in  this  verse. 
Origen,  writing  in  the  third  century,  states  that 
he  found  Bethany  in  almost  all  copies  of  the 
Gospel.  This  statement  is  decisive,  it  cannot  be 
set  aside,  nor  indeed  is  it  even  lessened  in  weight, 
by  the  fact  that  Origen  himself,  owing  to  his  in- 
ability to  identify  Bethany,  believed  I^thabara  to 
be  the  place  intended.  The  existence  of  another 
Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  presents  no  difficulty,  as 
it  was  not  uncommon  for  two  places  to  bear  the 
same  name.  The  instances  of  Bethsaida  (Luke  ix. 
10 ;  Mark  vi.  45),  Carmel,  Csesarea,  etc.,  are  well 
known.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  two  names, 
though  alike  written  Bethania  in  Greek,  may  in 
their  orifi;inal  Hebrew  form  have  been  difiierent 
words ;  just  as,  for  instance,  the  '  Abe.  of  Gen. 
iv.  2  is  altogether  different  in  actual  form  from  the 
'  Abd  *  of  2  Sam.  xx.  14.  This  Bethany  may  have 
been  small  and  unimportant;  Bethabara,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  so  wdl  known, 
that  the  addition  of  the  words  '  beyond  Jordan  * 
would  have  been  less  natural.  Of  the  situation  of 
Bethany  we  know  no  more  than  we  are  told  in  this 
verse  (comp.  chap.  ii.  i).  It  has  been  variously 
placed, — near  Jericho,  near  ScythopoUs  (a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee),  and  by  one 
recent  writer,  Caspari,  a  little  to  the  north  of  that 
sea.  The  last  opinion  seems  the  least  probable  of 
the  three. 

The  second  testimony  of  the  Baptist  is  now  pre- 
sented to  us. 

Ver.  29.  The  next  day  he  aeeth  Jeena  ooming 
nnto  him.  The  '  day '  is  that  immediatdy  follow- 
ing the  day  of  the  first  testimony,  and  the  climactic 
arrangement  of  the  narrative  is  alread]|r  perceptible. 
Already  Jesus  is  in  a  different  position.  On  the 
previous  day  He  was  spoken  of  as  '  comine  after' 
John ;  now  He  is  '  coming  unto  *  him.  Then  He 
stood  unknown,  unrecognised,  amidst  the  throng ; 
now  He  is  expressly  pointed  out  by  His  fore- 
runner. Then  it  was  His  elevation  above  John 
that  was  expressed;  now  it  is  the j;reatness  of 
His  work  in  itself.  —And  saith,  &hold,  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.  The  translation  of  this  clause  has  been 
disputed  (see  the  maigin  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion), but  without  good  reason.  The  idea  of 
'  takhig  *  or  '  bearing^  sin  is  indeed  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament;  but  it  is  not 
expressed  by  the  word  here  used,  which  denotes 
taking  awayy  removal.  In  meaning,  however,  the 
two  renderings  would  almost  coindde,  since  the 
metaphor  of  the  verse  is  sacrificial :  in  the  thought 
of  bearing  sin  as  an  atoning  sacrifice  is  involved 
the  removed  of  the  punishment  deserved  and  of  the 
sin  itself.  There  is  only  one  other  passage  of  the 
New  Testament  in  which  this  expression  is  found, 
I  John  iii.  5,  and  there  the  meaning  is  very  clear. 
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A  much  more  difficult  question  remains  :  What  is 
the  Baptist's  meaning  when  he  speaks  of  '  the  Lamb 
of  GoQ '  ?  The  answer  whidi  perhaps  now  finds 
most  fevour  with  commentators  is,  that  this  parti- 
cular image  was  directly  suggested  to  his  mind  by 
the  memorable  prophecy  of  Isa..  liii.,  in  one  verse 
of  which  (ver.  7)  there  is  an  allusion  to  '  a  lamb.* 
But  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
explanation.  A  reference  to  the  chapter  will  show 
that  in  that  verse  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  *  lamb  * 
as  an  example  of  uncomplaining  patience,  and  not 
in  connection  ¥rith  taking  away  sin.  '  He  was 
oppressed,  although  he  submitted  himself,  and 
opened  not  his  mouth ;  as  a  lamb  that  is  led  to  the 
slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  dumb  before  her  shearers ; 
and  he  opened  not  his  mouth.'  Again,  had  the 
prophecy  of  this  chapter  been  definitely  the  source 
of  the  Baptist's  words,  we  might  surely  have  looked 
for  some  close  resemblances  of  language.  But  such 
coincidences  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the 
chapter :  the  ideas  of  taking  and  besiring  sin  are 
prominent,  but  they  are  expressed  by  words  alto- 
gether different  from  that  here  used.  If  we  are 
uius  obliged  to  look  away  from  Isaiah's  great 
prophecy  of  Messiah,  we  naturally  turn  to  the 
Mosaic  ritual  of  sacrifice.  Again  we  are  met  by 
difficulties.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  bring  in 
here  the  thought  of  any  other  than  the  sin-offerings 
and  yet  it  was  only  occasionally,  and  almost  as  an 
exception,  that  a  sin-ofiering  consisted  of  a  lamb 
(Lev.  iv.  32).  The  lamb  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifices  was  a  burnt-offering.  There  remain 
oiSy  two  other  explanations  of  the  phrase.  It 
is  just  possible  that  '  the  lamb '  merely  indicates  a 
sacrificial  victim,  the  gentleness  and  harmlessness 
of  this  animal  making  it  especially  suitable  as  a 
type.  It  is,  however,  much  more  probable  that 
the  Baptist  spoke  of  the  paschal  lamb.  The  pecu- 
liar denniteness  of  the  expression  {^the  Lamb  of 
God  *)  will  in  this  case  need  no  explanation :  no 
thought  was  more  ^miliar  to  the  Israelite  than 
that  of  the  lamb  for  the  Passover ;  a^d,  we  may 
add,  few  thoughts  are  brought  out  in  this  Gospel 
vnth  greater  distinctness  than  the  relation  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  feast  (see 
notes  on  chaps,  vi.  and  xix. ).  As  the  institution  of 
the  Passover  preceded  the  general  Mosaic  l^^la- 
tion,  its  laws  and  arrangements  lie  without  the 
circle  of  the  ordinary  rituS  of  sacrifices,  and  com- 
bine ideas  which  were  otherwise  kept  distinct. 
The  paschal  supper  resembles  the  peace-offerings, 
the  characteristic  of  which  was  the  sacred  feast 
that  succeeded  the  presentation  of  the  victim  (Lev. 
vii.  15), — an  emblem  of  the  fellowship  between 
the  accepted  worshipper  and  his  God.  But  the 
sin-offering  also  is  included,  as  a  reference  to  the 
original  institution  of  the  Passover  will  at  once 
show.  The  careful  sprinkling  of  the  blood  upon 
the  door-posts  was  intended  to  be  more  than  a  sign 
to  the  destroying  angel  whom  to  spare.  The  Iamb 
was  slain  and  the  blood  sprinkled  that  atonement 
might  be  made  for  sin  :  when  Israel  is  consecrated 
anew  to  God,  the  sin  and  the  deserved  punishment 
removed,  the  sacred  feast  is  celebrated.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  nearness  of  the  Passover 
(see  chap.  ii.  13)  may  have  presented  these  thoughts 
to  the  Baptist's  mind.  It  is  still  more  likely  that 
one  who  was  enabled  so  clearly  to  discern  the 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  recognise  the 
removal  of  *  the  sin  of  the  world''  as  the  object  of 
Messiah's  coming,  would  see  from  the  first  how  fitly 
that  ordinance,  in  which  Israel's  redemption  b^[an. 


associated  itself  with  the  approaching  redemption 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  world's  Passover,  both  the 
sacrifice  and  the  feast,  that  John  sees  to  be  at  hand. 
With  this  verse  compare  especially  I  Pet.  i.  18,  19 ; 
Rev.  V,  6,  9,  The  mai^nal  references  will  show 
to  what  an  extent  this  Gospel  is  pervaded  by  the 
thought  of  '  the  world '  as  the  ooject  of  Chinst's 
saving  work. 

Ver.  30.  See  the  note  upon  ver.  15.  Here,  as 
there,  the  words  refer  to  testimony  given  by  the 
Baptist  to  Jesus  at  some  point  of  time  and  on  some 
occasion  not  recorded. 

Ver.  31.  And-I  knew  him  not:  bat  that  he 
may  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  came 
I,  bapUziiig  in  water.  The  explanation  of  the 
first  clause  of  this  verse  will  be  best  given  when  we 
come  to  ver.  33.  The  object  which  the  Baptist 
here  assigns  for  his  work  of  baptizing  may  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  difierent  from  that  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  Gospels,  where  he  is  spoken  of  as  sent 
to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.  Attention  to  the 
words  used  by  John  ¥rill  remove  all   difficulty. 

*  Israel '  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  embraces  the  true  theocracy  of  God, — neither 
Jews  nor  Gentiles  as  such,,  but  all  who  will 
believe  (comp.  on  vers.  47,  49)  *  Made  mani- 
fest,' again,  is  not  a  mere  outward  manifestation, 
but  a  revelation  of  Jesus  as  He  is.  Thus  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  is  not,  '  I  baptize  in  water  in 
order  that  Jesus  may  come  to  my  baptism,  and 
may  there  receive  a  testimony  from  on  high  ; '  bat, 
'  I  baptize  that  I  may  declare  the  necessity  of  that 
forsaking  of  sin  without  which  no  true  manifesta- 
tion of  Jesus  can  be  made  to  the  heart.'  The 
words  in  their  real  meaning,  therefore,  are  in  per- 
fect harmony  A^ith  the  accounts  of  the  Synoptists. 
The  advance  of  thought  from  the  unrecognised 
Jesus  of  ver.  26  to  the  *  made  manifest '  of  ver. 
31  is  obvious.  It  corresponds  with  the  *  standeth ' 
of  ver.  26,  and  the  '  coming  unto '  him  of  ver.  29 ; 
with  the  fact,  also,  that  the  one  is  the  first,  the 
other  the  second,  testimony  of  the  Baptist. 

Ver.  32.  And  John  bare  witness,  saying,  I 
have  beheld  the  Spirit  descending.  The  effect 
of  what  the  Baptist  had  seen  had  remained,  and 
still  remains,  with  him  in  all  its  power  :  *'  I  have 
beheld.' — Aiid  it  abode  upon  mm.  John  had 
not  merely  seen  the  Spirit  descend  with  dove-like 
motion  upon  Jesus ;   he  had  also  seen  that  it 

*  abode '  upon  Him, — the  symbol  of  an  abiding 
and  permanent  possession. 

Ver.  33.  And  I  knew  him  not.  The  first 
clause  of  this  verse,  like  that  of  ver.  31,  is  attended 
with  peculiar  difficulty,  for  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that,  intimately  connected  as  the  families 
of  Jesus  and  of  the  Baptist  were,  the  former  should 
have  been  for  thirty  years  personally  unknown  to 
the  latter.  Moreover,  Matt.  iii.  14  seems  distinctly 
to  imply  not  only  that  such  personal  acquaintance- 
ship existed  before  the  baptism,  but  that  the  Bap- 
tist even  then  knew  Jesus  as  greater  than  himselC 
Here,  however,  he  sa3rs  that  until  after  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  he  *knew  Him  not.*  Without 
noticing  the  other  explanations  which  have  been 
given,  we  may  observe  that  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  keeping  distinctly  before 
us  the  official  and  not  personal  light  in  which  both 
Jesus  and  the  Baptist  are  presented  to  us  here. 
No  denial  oi  personal  knowledge  of  Jesus  has  any 
bearing  upon  the  point  which  the  Baptist  woald 
establish.  He  is  himself  an  official  messenger  of 
God,  intrusted  ¥rith  a  commission  which  he  is  to 
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oontinue  to  dischaige  until  such  time  as  he  is  super- 
seded by  the  actual  arrival  of  Him  whose  way  he 
prepires.  But  this  latter  is  also  the  'Sent*  of 
Oodf  and  has  particular  credentials  to  produce. 
Until  these  are  produced,  the  herald  of  His  approach 
cannot  *  know '  Him  in  the  only  character  in  which 
he  has  to  do  with  Him.  No  private  acquaintance- 
ship with  Him — and,  we  may  even  say,  no  private 
convictions  as  to  His  Messianic  character — ^will 
justify  that  recognition  of  Him  before  which  alone  the 
herald  may  give  way.  The  great  King  from  whom 
the  herald  and  the  Ambassador  are  aJike  sent  has 
named  a  particular  sign  which  shall  attest  the 
position  of  the  latter,  and  close  the  labours  of  the 
former.  That  sign  must  be  exhibited  before  the 
herald  of  the  Ambassador's  approach  will  be 
wananted  to  withdraw.  Until  then  the  one 
•  knows '  not  the  other. 

Bat  he  tliat  sent  me  to  baptize  in  water,  be 
said  onto  me.  Upon  whomaoeTer  thou  ahalt  see 
the  Spirit  deeoending,  and  abiding  upon  him, 
the  nine  is  he  which  baptixeth  with  the  Holy 
%nxit.  As  to  the  sign,  comp.  ver.  32.  [t  is  the 
token  that  in  Jesus  are  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  regard  to  the  pouring  out 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  Afessianic  age,  and  especially  to 
the  impartation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Messiah  Him- 
self (Isa.  Ixi,  I ;  Luke  iv.  18),— -prophecies  which 
describe  the  crowning  glory  of  the  latter  days. 
John's  baptism  could  only  point  to  the  laying  aside 
of  sin  ;  that  of  Jesus  brought  with  it  the  quicken- 
ing into  spiritual  life  (comp.  on  iii.  5).  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  words  '  Holy  Spirit '  are  here  used 
without  the  article.  The  object  is  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, not  upon  the  Spirit  in  His  personality,  but 
upon  the  power  of  that  spiritual  influence  which 
He  exerts.  It  would  be  better  to  translate,  'the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,'  were  it  not  difficult  to 
Qse  such  an  expression,  in  conformity  with  the 
idiom  of  the  English  tongue,  in  the  many  passages 
where  this  particular  form  of  the  original  is  em- 
ployed. 

Ver.  54.  And  I  have  seen,  and  have  borne 
witneaa  that  this  ia  the  Son  of  God.  '  T  Aave 
seen,'  for  the  result  of  the  seeing  abides  un- 
changed and  ever  present :  '  I  Aavi?  borne  wit- 
ness, for  the  Baptist  has  entered  on  that  one 
witness-bearing  for  which  he  was  sent  (ver.  7),  and 
which  it  will  henceforth  be  his  office  simply  to 
repeat.     It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed  that  the 
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*  witness '  referred  to  is  not  that  Jesus  baptizes  with 
the  Spirit,  but  that  He  is  *  the  Son  of  God,'--a 
designation  which  expresses  the  divine  nature  and 
character  of  Jesus,  and  with  this  the  relation  in 
which  He  stands  10  the  Father.  In  one  aspect 
He  is  God ;  in  another  He  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  Son  distinct  from  the  Father.  The  link  of 
connection  between  the  transcendent  conclusion 
of  the  Baptist  and  the  fact  upon  which  it  rests  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  the  thought  that  He  who 
baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  therefore  has 
the  power  to  impart  the  gifts  and  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  must  be  Divine.  The  special  form 
which  this  confession  of  our  Lord's  divinity  takes 
was,  we  cannot  doubt,  determined  by  the  words 
spoken  from  heaven  :  *  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased '  (Matt.  iii.  17). 

It  has  been  sometimes  maintained  that  '  Son  of 
God  *  must  be  understood  as  a  mere  designation  of 
*the  Messiah.'  For  this  opinion  wc  believe  that 
no  evidence  can  be  found,  either  in  Scripture  or  in 
early  Jewish  writings.  There  are,  indeed,  passages 
in  the  Old  Testament,  acknowledged  to  be  pro- 
phecies of  the  Messiah,  in  which  a  Divine  Sonship 
IS  attributed  to  Him  (see  especially  Ps.  ii.  7) ;  but 
the  name  seems  to  be  always  indicative  of  nature, 
and  not  merely  of  office.  How  the  name  was 
understood  by  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day  may  be 
seen  from  chap.  v.  18,  19,  x.  29,  30,  33. 

It  is  important  to  compare  this  section  with  the 
corresponaing  portions  of  the  other  Gospels.  The 
omissions  are  verv  remarkable.  We  say  nothing 
of  the  Evangelist  s  silence  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  Lord^  birth  and  early  years ;  this  belongs 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  Gospel,  which  here 
agrees  with  that  of  Mark.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  or 
of  the  temptation  which  followed.  To  the  bap- 
tism, however,  there  is  a  clear  allusion  in  vers. 
33»  34 ;  hence  its  place  in  the  order  of  events  is 
before  ver.  19.  The  temptation  also  was  at  an 
end  before  John  *  saw  Jesus  coming  unto  him ' 
(ver.  29).  On  the  other  hand,  these  verses  contain 
many  coincidences  in  language  with  the  S3moptic 
Gospels.  John's  application  of  Isa.  xl.  3,  and 
the  contrast  which  he  draws  between  himself, 
baptizing  in  water,  and  Him  who  shall  baptize 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  arc  related  by  every  l!.van- 
gelist.  In  all  the  Gospels,  also,  we  find  words 
similar  to  those  of  ver.  27. 


Chapter  I.    35-51. 
/esiis  manifests  Himse/f  to  hearts  open  to  receive  Him, 

AGAIN  the  next  day  after*  John  stood,"  and  two  of  his 
disciples  ;   And  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he 


35 
36 

37  saith,  ''Behold*  the  Lamb  of  God!      And  the  two  disciples  «Vcr. 

38  heard  him  speak,  and  they  followed  Jesus.    Then*  Jesus  turned, 
and  saw*  them  following,  and  saith  unto  them,  What  seek  yti 


^  omit  after 
*And 


'  was  standing 
<  beheld 


»  Behold, 
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They"  said  unto  him,  *  Rabbi,  (which  is  to  say,  being  inter- *^^-*g£^ 

39  preted,  ^  Maister,')  where  dwellest '  thou  ?  He  saith  unto  them,  ^;i^2;,. 
Come  and  see.'  They  canie*®  and  saw  where  he  dwelt,"  and  cChfi.iu.a, 
abode  with  him  that  day:  for*"  it  was  about  the  tenth  hour.    j^^^eV 

40  One  of  the  two  which  heard  John  speak^^  and  followed  him, ''Sli.^tg, 

41  was  ^Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother.  He  first  findeth  his  own  r Chkp*'£v.  25, 
brother    Simon,   and   saith   unto    him.    We    have   found   the    rj-x^"*' 

42  '  Messias,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Christ.**     And"  he  ^xs.  ^^^' 
brought  him  to  Jesus.     And  when"  Jesus  beheld  him,  he"    iu.M,ik!^ 
said,  Thou  art  Simon  ^  the  son  of  Jona ;  "  thou  '  shalt  be  called    Si-^L  x8, 
*  Cephas,  which  is  by  interpretation,  A  stone."  iChi.ia.  5, 

43  The  day  following  Jesus  would  *'  go  forth  into  Galilee,  and  ^ch«p.xii. 

44  findeth  '  Philip,  and"*  saith  unto  him.  Follow  me.     Now  Philip  ^^-^"J- 

45  was  of  *Bethsaida,  the"  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter.  Philip  ^chap."  v. 4«.* 
findeth  '  Nathanael,  and  saith  unto  him.  We  have  found  him,    See  I'uki 

'  '      xxtv.  27. 

of  whom  **  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  *  prophets,  did  write,  *chap.xviii. 

46  Jesus  ''of  Nazareth,  >the  son  of  Joseph.  And  Nathanael  said  ^^!^^^^: 
unto  him.  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  ^vct?V^*  '* 

47  Philip  saith  unto  him.  Come  and  see.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  ^5;*^^;^^' 
coming  to  him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold  ••  an  Israelit'   indeed,    fj^Jt's, 

48  in  whom  is  ^no  guile!     Nathanael  saith  unto  him.  Whence    §SMait. 
knowest  thou  me.^     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Before  ,chi^Vi.  15, 
that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  I  saw    ^'u^j*  «c 

49  thee.     Nathanael  answered  and  saith  unto**  him,  *  Rabbi,  thou    a.,;  *"' 

50  art ''the  Son  of  God;  thou  art  'the"  King  of  Israel.     Jesus  /Gcnrxlml 
answered  and  said  unto  him.  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  » aLq>.  ul  13, 
thee  under  the  fig  tree,  believest  thou  .^  thou  shalt  see  greater    s|.S,^ii. 

51  things  than  these.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  ^i/ai^M. 
unto  you.  Hereafter"  ye  shall  see  *  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  5»*  *«• 
of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  *  Son  of  man. 

•  And  they  '  Teacher  •  abidest  •  ye  shall  see 

*•  came  therefore        **  abode  **  omit  for 

"  heard  from  John     "  Messiah  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  Christ), 
^'  omit  And  ^*  omit  And  when  ^^Jesus  looking  upon  him  said 

*•  John  *•  (which  is  by  interpretation  Peter,  or  Rock). 

*®  The  next  day  he  would 
*^  Galilee.    And  he  findeth  Philip  ;  and  Jesus 
'*  out  of  the  *•  Behold,  **  omit  and  saith  unto 

**  omit  the  *•  omit  Hereafter 


vui.  90. 


Contents.    The  same  general  subject  is  con-  Vera.  35,  36.  In  these  verses  we  have  a  new  tcs- 

tinued  in  this  section— Jesus  taking  His  place  on  timony  hx>rne  by  the  Baptist  to  Jesus.     In  ver.  29 

the  stage  of  history.      We  pass  now,  however,  we  were  sunply  told  that  John  '  seeth  Jesus  coming 

from  the  witness  of  the  Baptist,  given  on  two  sue-  unto  him  ana  saith;'  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken 

cessive  days,  to  the  manifestation  of  Himself  by  we  know  not.    There  is  therefore  great  importance 

Jesus  to  hearts  open  to  receive  and  welcome  Him.  in  the  definite  statement  of  ver.  35,  that  John  now 

This  manifestation  takes  place  upon  two  succes-  spoke  in  the  presence  of  disciples.     The  Baptist 

sive  days.    The  subordinate  parts  of  the  present  came  to  deliver  a  general  witness  respecting  Jesus ; 

section  are — (i)  ven.  35-42,  vritness  borne  on  the  but  he  also  came  to  direct  to  Jesus  all  over  whom 

first  of  the  two  new  days  (the  third  day  from  that  he  had  gained  influence.     The  words  which  he 

of  ver.  19) ;  (2)  vers.  43  -51,  witness  borne  on  the  utters  are  few,  so  that  the  second  testimony  may 

second  day  (the  fourth  day).  seem  inferior  to  the  first.     We  may  perhaps  say 
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that  it  is  not  really  inferior.  When  the  earlier 
words  (ver.  29)  had  once  made  dear  what  was 
signified  by  the  announcement  of  '  the  Lamb  of 
God,'  this  title  by  itself,  in  its  own  simplicity^ 
really  conveyed  a  fuller  meaning.  '  The  Lamb  of 
God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  Uie  world ' 
brought  to  mind  the  paschal  sacrifice;  but  in 
pointing  to  Jesus  as  '  the  Lamb  of  God,'  the  Bap- 
tist, implying  all  that  he  had  expressed  before, 
presents  to  the  thought  all  the  symbolism  of  the 
words, — with  the  true  paschal  jarrr/r^  joining  the 
true  paschal /^/. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  two  diaciples  heard  him 
•peak,  and  they  followed  Jesna.  The  witness  of 
the  Baptist  has  its  proper  effect, — an  effect,  we  can- 
not doubt,  foreseen  and  designed  by  himself  (chap, 
iii.  27-30).  Those  who  listen  to  it  turn  from  him, 
and  follow  Jesus. 

Ver.  38.  And  Jeans  turned  and  beheld  them 
following,  and  saith  unto  them,  What  aeek  ye? 
They  who  thus  follow  Jesus  shall  not  do  so  in 
vain.  As  in  the  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness 
they  walked  after  Him,  He  turned,  and  inquired 
what  they  sought. — ^And  thoy  said  unto  him, 
BabU,  which  i«  to  aay,  being  intezpxeted. 
Teacher,  where  abideet  thonT  '  Where  is  Thy 
permanent  restmg-place  and  home,  that  as  pupils 
we  may  seek  Inee  there,  and  may  abide  with 
Hiee  tUl  we  have  seen  the  glory  of  which  we  have 
heard  ? '  By  the  title  Rabbi  (which  strictly  meant 
my  master  or  lord^  but  which  in  the  time  of  Jesus 
had  already  come  to  be  applied  to  teachers)  they 
had  been  wont  to  address  tneir  own  master  (chap, 
iii.  26) ;  and  they  naturally  give  the  same  name  of 
honour  to  Jesus.  When  Siey  have  done  vrith 
'seeking,'  when  they  have  found  Him,  they  will 
say  more  (comp.  xiii.  13). 

Ver.  39.  He  'aaith  unto  them.  Gome,  and  ye 
shall  see.  They  came  therefore  and  saw  whioe 
he  abode,  and  abode  with  him  that  day.  The 
seeker  shall  not  seek  in  vain.  They  had  asked 
where  He  abode ;  and  that  the  answer  of  Jesus 
was  a  direct  meeting  of  their  request  is  proved  by 
the  statement  immediately  made  by  the  EfvangeUst, 
that '  they  came  and  saw  where  lie  abode.'  The 
nature  of  the  intercourse  is  not  described.  We  are 
left  only  to  imagine  from  the  confession  of  Andrew 
in  ver.  41  what  must  have  been  the  solenm  teach- 
ings, the  gracious  conununications  of  Himself  by 
Jesus,  the  patient  instructing  of  ignorance,  the 
tender  removal  of  doubts,  until,  in  all  the  joy  of 
their  new  discovery,  they  could  say,  'We  have 
found.'  This  much,  however,  we  seem  entitled  to 
infer  from  the  thrice-repeated  *  abide  'or*  abode,' 
—  a  word  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
always  full  of  deep  and  solemn  import, — ^that  the 
Evangelist  designs  to  convey  to  us  something  more 
than  the  thought  of  mere  outward  presence  with 
Jesus.  — It  was  abont  the  tenth  hoar.  There 
are  four  passages  in  which  the  Evangelist  directly 
refers  to  the  hour  of  the  day  at  wmch  an  event 
occurred  (see  chap.  iv.  6,  52,  six.  14).  But  for 
the  last  of  these  passages  it  might  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  Jomi,  like  the  other  Evangelists, 
reckons  time  from  sunrise,  an  hour  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  (varying)  interval  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  As,  however,  Mark  records 
(chap.  XV.  25)  that' Jesus  was  crucified  at  the 
'third  hour'  (between  8  and  9  A.M.),  and  John 
expressly  states  that  His  condemnation  was  la^er 
than  the  '  sixth  hour,'  the  probability  that  the  latter 
writer  follows  a  diflferent  reckoning  is  very  strong. 
VOL,  II.  2 
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Further  investigation  has  shown  that  at  the  very 
time  when  this  book  was  written  a  mode  of 
computation  substantially  agreeing  with  our  own 
was  known  in  Asia  Minor  (where  John  wrote) 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  a  writer  naturally  follows  the  custom 
of  those  amongst  whom  he  lives,  and  whom  he 
has  immediately  in  view  as  his  readers.  We  shall 
assume,  therefore,  in  each  case  that  the  hour  (of 
fixed  length,  not  variable)  is  reckoned  from  mid- 
night or  noon.  Here  Uie  tenth  hour  will  no 
doubt  be  the  hour  between  9  and  10  a.  M. 

Ver.  40.  One  of  the  two  which  beard  ftom 
John  and  followed  him,  was  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter*s  brother.  Andrew  belonged  to  Bethsaida 
(ver.  44),  and  is  again  referred  to  in  vi.  8,  xii.  22. 
That  he  is  now  sptoken  of  as  the  brother  of  Peter 
is  an  interesting  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  by  the  Evangelist  to  the  latter.  There  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  second  of  the  two 
was  the  Evangelist  himself.  Simon  Peter,  who 
has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  is  introduced  to  us 
here  as  if  he  were  well  known  to  the  reader — an 
illustration  of  the  writer's  tendency  to  anticipate 
what  is  hereafter  to  be  fully  explained :  we  have 
an  equally  striking  instance  in  the  mention  of 
Mary  in  chap.  xi.  2. 

Ver.  41.  Jie  first  findeth  his  own  brother 
Simon,  and  saith  nnto  him,  We  have  foond  the 
Messiah  (which  is,  being  interpreted,  Christ). 
The  peculiar  language  of  thb  verse  leads  directly 
to  the  conclusion  t£it  each  of  the  two  disciples 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse  had  gone  in  search 
of  his  brother,  and  the  frict  is  not  without  interest 
as  confirming  the  supposition  that  the  second  of 
the  two  disciples  was  John.  Andrew  and  his 
brother,  John  and  his  brother,  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  two  pairs  of  brothers  in  the  apostolic 
band.  The  finding  was  not  accidental.  Andrew 
had  gone  in  search  of  Peter,  John  of  James. 
When  Andrew  found  the  object  of  his  search, 
his  joyfrd  announcement  was,  'We  have  found 
the  Messiah.'  This  Hebrew-  term — occurring 
only  twice  in  the  New  Testament,  here  and  at 
iv.  25,  in  the  mouth  of  the  woman  of  Samaria — 
denotes  '  the  Anointed  One ;'  and  is  immediately 
interpreted  by  the  Evangelist,  the  Greek  word 
'  Christ '  having  the  same  meaning.  One  of  the 
great  hopes  of  Israel  was  fulfilled. 

Ver.  42.  He  brought  him  to  Jesns.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Peter  had  shared  the  ex- 
pectations and  longings  of  his  brother  Andrew,  as 
well  as  of  all  those  more  earnest  spirits  of  the 
time  who  were  waiting  for  '  the  consolation  of 
Israel.'  He  too  had  been  'seeking,'  and  he  too 
finds.— Jesns  looking  upon  him  said.  Thou  art 
Simon  the  son  of  John:  thon  shalt  be  called 
Cephas.  Tesus  looked  upon  him  with  that  divine 
glsmce  which  read  the  heart  (comp.  ii.  25) ;  and, 
following  the  custom  of  which  so  many  illustrations 
are  affonled  in  the  Old  Testament,  marked  the 
groit  crisis  in  his  life  which  had  now  arrived  by 
giving  him  a  new  name,  '  Cephas,'  with  which 
corresponds  the  Greek  word  Petros  (a  *  stone '  or 
'piece  of  rock').  How  much  importance  was 
attached  by  the  Evangelist  to  this  name  given  to 
his  brother  apostle  will  appear  on  other  occasions 
in  the  course  of  his  Gospel.  The  name  Johannes, 
or  John,  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  Jochanan ; 
in  Matt.  xvi.  17  the  same  name  is  represented  in 
a  slightly  different  form  (Jona). 
Ver.  43.  The  next  day  he  would  go  forth  into 
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Galilee.  On  this  day  begizvs  the  journey  consum- 
mated at  chap,  ii.  I  (see  note).— And  he  findeth 
Philip;  and  Jesus  aaith  nnto  him,  Follow  me. 
The  first  two  disciples  had  *  sought '  and  *  followed  * 
Jesus;  then  they  had  found  Him.  Now  Jesus 
(seeks  and)  'finds'  Philip,  and  bids  him  follow 
Him  (compare  the  two  parables  in  Matt  xiiL  44, 
46).  We  are  left  to  infer  that  the  command  was 
immediately  obeyed.  The  calling  of  Philip  and 
of  Nathanael  is  recorded  by  John  alone ;  both 
Matthew  and  Mark  relate  that  Jesus  called  to 
Him  Andrew  and  Peter,  James  and  John  (Matt 
iv.  18-22;  Mark  i.  16-20;  compare  Luke  v. 
i-ii) ;  but  it  will  be  remembered  tnat  this  was  a 
second  summons,  later  (by  some  months,  probably) 
than  the  events  of  which  we  are  reading  here. 

Ver.  44.  Now  Philip  was  of  Bethsaida^  out  of 
the  city  of  Andxew  amd  Peter.  This  verse  ap- 
pears to  be  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  clearly 
showing  that  these  three  disciples  were  Galileans. 
The  next  verse  would  lead  to  a  similar  inference 
in  r^ard  to  Nathanael,  and  this  inference  is  con- 
firm^ by  chap.  xxi.  2.  It  is  thus  an  undesign^ 
(but  not  the  less  striking)  proof  of  the  Johannine 
authorship  of  this  Gospel  that  a  similar  statement 
is  not  msuie  with  regard  to  the  two  disciples  of 
vers.  37-40'  John  is  aware  that  he  was  him- 
self well  known  to  be  a  Galilean.  In  simple 
consciousness  that  he  was  so,  and  that  no  one 
would  doubt  it,  he  omits  notice  of  the  fact  in  his 
own  case  and  that  of  his  brother.  But  he  felt  it 
of  importance  to  bring  out  the  Galilean  birth  of 
the  others.  We  might  have  supposed  them  to  be 
Judeans ;  but  Judas  is  the  only  Judean  of  the 
apostolic  circle.  The  importance  of  die  fact  in 
the  mind  of  the  Evangelist  is  connected  with  the 
opinion  entertained  by  him  of  '  the  Jews '  and  of 
'Judas.' 

Ver.  45.  Philip  flndeth  Nathanael,  and  saith 
nnto  him,  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Hoses 
in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesoa  of 
Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.  It  was  in  all  proba- 
bility on  the  journey  from  Bethany  beyond  Jordan 
to  Cana  of  Galilee  that  Jesus  had  '  found '  Philip. 
As  on  the  journey  recorded  in  Luke  xxiv.  13,  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  things  concerning  the 
promised  Saviour  which  were  contained  in  '  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets ; '  and  to  this  conversation  the 
particular  form  of  conviction  impressed  upon  the 
mind  of  Philip  was  due.  He  does  not  speak  of 
Jesus  simply  as  the  Messiah  (ver.  41),  but  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  There  is 
an  advance  in  fulness  on  the  confession  of  ver.  41, 
and  the  special  character  of  the  advance  is  import- 
ant ;  it  helps  to  explain  the  words  of  the  following 
verse.  There  is  nothing  accidental  in  the  finding 
of  Nathanael.  Philip  had  gone  in  search  of  him 
in  particular.  Can  we  doubt  that  it  was  because 
he  knew  him  to  be  specially  fitted  and  ready  to  be 
a  follower  of  Jesus  ? 

Ver.  46.  And  Nathanael  said  nnto  him.  Can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth? 
Philip  saith  onto  him.  Gome  and  see.  The  mind 
of  Nathanael  (who,  from  his  close  association  with 
Philip,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Bar- 
tholomew of  the  earlier  Gospels)  is,  as  we  shall 
more  fully  see  below  (vers.  47,  48),  full  at  the 
moment  of  that  prophetic  hope  the  fulfilment  of 
which  was  associated,  not  with  Nazareth,  but 
with  Bethlehem  or  Jerusalem.  To  him  all  good 
was  summed  up  in  the  thought  of  the  coming 
King  ;  and  it  may  have  been  mat  at  the  moment 


a  place  unconnected  with  the  great  promise  of 
God  seemed  to  him  a  place  from  whidi  no  good 
could  come.  Such  considerations  go  far  towards 
explaining  his  disparaging  remark ;  though  they 
do  not  completely  remove  the  impression  which 
we  receive  firom  the  words,  that  Nazareth  was  a 
place  held  in  very  low  esteem.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  other  mformation  that  such  prejudice 
(whether  well  or  ill  founded)  existed ;  and  the 
only  notices  in  Scripture  which  can  throw  light 
on  the  subject  are  the  records  of  the  obstinate  un- 
belief of  the  Nazarenes  (Matt.  xilL  58)  and  their 
attempt  upon  the  life  of  Jesus  (Luke  iv.  29). 

Ver.  47.  Jesus  saw  Nathanael  ooming  to 
him,  and  saith  of  him.  Behold,  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.  Again,  as  at 
ver.  43,  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  call  thus 
addressed  to  Nathanael  was  obeyed ;  and  in  his 
obedience  to  it  he  illustrates  the  frame  of  mind 
for  which  he  is  immediately  commended  by  Jesus. 
He  is  ingenuous,  willing  to  be  taught,  ready  to 
receive  what  is  shown  to  him  to  be  truth,  however 
str(»gly  it  may  conflict  with  his  prepossessions. 
Jesus  saw  him  as  he  drew  near,  and  commended 
him  as  agenuine  Israelite  in  whom  there  was  no 
guile.  The  last  words  have  been  sometimes  under- 
stood as  if  they  were  explanatory  of  the  term 
Israelite,  that  term,  again,  being  supposed,  to- 
gether with  the  word  *  guile,'  to  allude  to  the 
history  of  Jacob.  As  the  name  of  Jacob  (*  sup- 
planter ')  was  chan^d  to  Israel  ('prince  of 
God '),  the  characteristic  of  this  patriarch's  true 
descendants  will  be  absence  of  guile.  The  sug- 
gestion is  ingenious,  but  for  seveial  reasons  hardly 
tenable,  (i)  It  is  guile  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  that  is  here  referred  to;  (2)  There  is  no 
special  connection  between  the  qualities  displayed 
ay  Jacob  on  the  occasion  when  he  received  the 
name  Israel  and  those  that  here  distinguish  Natha- 
nael ;  (3)  The  part  of  Jacob's  history  present  to 
the  mind  of  Jesus,  in  ver.  51,  was  the  vision  at 
Bethel,  which  belongs  to  a  period  much  earlier 
than  that  in  which  nis  name  was  changed ;  (4) 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  '  Israelite '  is  mtended 
to  convey  no  meaning  beyond  absence  of  guile. 
It  is  rather  to  be  taken  as  denoting  one  who 
belongs  to  the  true  people  of  God  (comp.  ver. 
31) ;  and  the  words  that  follow  are  then  aaded  to 
bring  out  its  special  meaning  upon  this  occasion. 
Nathanael,  in  short,  is  *  of  God,'  is  *of  the  truth,* 
has  no  selfish  impure  aims,  and  therefore  he  shall 
be  fully  taught. 

Ver.  48.  Nathanael  saith  nnto  him.  Whence 
knowest  thon  me  ?  The  words  of  Jesus  had  been 
spoken  while  Nathanael  was  drawing  near,  and 
the  latter  heard  them.  He  does  not  deny  the  truth 
of  the  commendation,  and  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  accepts  it.  It  is  enough 
for  him  that  he  sees  that  he  is  discerned  by  one 
whom  he  had  not  previously  met,  and  what  he 
asks  is.  Whence  gettest  Thou  Thy  knowledge  of 
me  ?  Who  has  told  Thee  anything  about  me  ? — 
Jesus  answered  and  said  nnto  him.  Before  that 
Philip  called  thee,  when  thon  wast  nnder  the 
fig  tree,  I  saw  thee.  Jesus  replies  by  referring 
to  a  previous,  probably  recent,  incident  in  his 
history.  The  heart  of  the  guileless  man  had  been 
so  moved  by  the  great  thoughtc  stirring  at  that 
time  with  respect  to  the  Saviour  at  hand,  that  he 
had  retired  under  a  fig  tree  to  study  the  Scriptures, 
or  meditate,  or  pray.  It  is  this  that  (as  the  Greek 
implies)  is  now  brought  to  his  recollection — ^not  his 
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hang  luider  the  fig  tree,  but  his  having  gone  under 
it ;  and  we  are  thus  radier  invited  than  forbidden 
to  suppose  that  the  emotions  filling  his  heart  at  the 
moment,  and  impelling  him  to  seek  solitude,  had 
been  peculiarly  strong.  Then  Jesus  had  seen 
him,  and  had  recognised  in  him  one  of  His  sheep, 
just  as  His  sheep  recognise  Him  (x.  16).  If  the 
incident  had  taken  place  in  Nathanael's  own  Cana, 
it  must  have  been  all  the  more  striking  to  him  that 
it  should  thus  be  known.  But,  however  this  may 
have  been,  these  wonderful  words  of  Jesus,  coming 
suddenly  upon  him  after  long  preparation  for 
them  and  after  the  instructions  just  given  him  by 
Philip,  at  once  set  his  heart  on  fire,  and  drew  from 
him  the  memorable  confession  which  follows. 

Ver.  49.  Nathanftal  amiwered  lum,  Babhi,  Thou 
art  the  Son  of  God;  Thon  art  King  of  laiael. 
The  confession  is  the  highest  that  has  yet  been 
made,  for  it  is  impossible  to  understand  '  Son  of 
God '  as  the  simple  e(|uivalent  of  Messiah  (see 
note  on  ver.  34).  Yet  it  is  a  confession  coining 
out  of  the  very  heart  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
and  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  circumstances  of 
Nathanael's  past  history  and  present  position  that 
have  been  already  noticed.  It  was  not  merely  of 
a  great  Deliverer  that  the  prophets  had  spoken. 
They  had  spoken  not  less  of  Jehovah  Himself  as 
coming,  and  as  coming  to  be  their  Deliverer  and 
their  King.  In  the  second  Psalm,  in  particular, 
we  find  the  two  ideas  of  the  Son  of  God  and  of 
Zion's  King  closely  conjoined ;  and  in  the  seventy- 
second  Psalm  the  psalmist  had  described  in  glow- 
ing language  that  Kingdom  of  peace  and  righteous- 
n«s,  extending  over  the  whole  earth,  of  which  a 
shadow  and  iyye.  were  afforded  by  the  reign  of 
Solomon.  But  if  it  be  undeniable  that  these  ideas 
were  imbedded  in  the  Old  Testament,  there  is 
nothing  inconceivable  in  their  being  gathered  from 
it  and  enunciated  by  those  who  in  meditation  and 
prayer  had  caught  its  spirit  Add  to  this  the  self- 
evidencing  power  of  the  Person  of  Jesus,  which 
must  have  been  so  much  more  to  Nathanael  than 
the  mere  record  can  be  to  us,  and  we  need  not 
wonder  that  he  should  thus  acknowledge  Jesus. 
Nor  is  there  any  warrant  for  describing  his  feelings 
as  vague.  What  he  did  was  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy ;  what  he  saw  was  that  this 
most  be  Jehovah  that  was  to  come,  the  universal  King. 

The  three  confessions  have  risen  as  they  have 
socceeded  one  another.  Higher  than  the  last  they 
cannot  rise.  The  Lord  Himself  is  come;  His 
kingdom  is  without  limit  and  without  end. 

Ver.  50.  JesoB  aosweied  and  said  unto  him. 
Because  I  eaid  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  under  the 
fig  tree,  believest  thou  f  Thon  shalt  see  greater 
tibingB  than  these.  A  n  intimation  of  that  growth 
of  divine  revelation  which  this  Gospel  teaches  us 
shall  be  made  the  portion  of  all,— of  some  to  an 
ever-increasing  fulness  of  blessing,  of  others  to  an 
ever-increasing  fulness  of  judgment.  For  the  one, 
see  chap.  xiv.  12;  for  the  other,  chap.  v.  20. 
These  'greater  things  *  are  more  particularly  men- 
tioned in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  51.  And  he  saith  unto  him.  Verily,  verily, 
I  lay  unto  yon.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on 
which  we  find  the  repeated  *  Verily,'  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  discourses  related  in  this  Gospel. 
The  formula  is  always  employed  to  mark  some 
unportant  step  in  a  discourse,  where  the  words  of 
Jesus  either  take  some  new  start,  or  rise  to  some 
higher  stage.  Both  these  conditions  are  fulfilled 
in  the  verse  before  us.     As  to  the  first,  it  will  be 
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observed  that  Jesus  no  longer  addresses  Nathanael 
alone :  the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  is  used, 
and  we  must  understand  that  He  is  speaking  to 
all  the  disciples.  As  to  the  second,  again,  the 
words  of  themselves  suggest  the  higher  stage  of 
revelation  promised.— Ye  shall  see  heaven  open, 
and  the  angels  of  Qod  ascending  and  descending 
npon  the  Son  of  man.  The  figure  is  taken  from 
Jacob's  dream  (Gen.  xxviii.  12),  A  wanderer 
from  his  father's  house  and  country,  he  is  encou- 
raged by  a  vision  which  teaches  him  that  earth  is 
united  with  heaven,  and  that  God's  messengers 
descend  to  minister  to  those  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  God's  care.  If  the  ascent  of  the  angels 
is  mentioned, (in  Gen.  xxviii.)  before  the  descent, 
this  is  because  to  Jacob  is  shown  an  intercourse 
that  already  exists,  not  one  that  now  begins.  Some 
angels  are  already  returning  from  earth,  their 
ministries  accom{>lished.  What  Jacob  saw  in  vision 
is  now  in  the  highest  sense  fulfilled.  There  is 
real  and  unceasing  intercourse  between  earth  and 
heaven.  It  is  to  Jesus  that  the  angels  descend ;  it 
is  from  Him  that  they  return  to  heaven ;  through 
His  presence  on  earth  this  union  between  earth  and 
heaven  exists.  Even  though  He  is  in  His  state  of 
humiliation,  it  is  His  bidding  that  the  angels  do. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  thought  that  accounts  for  the 
mention  (in  this  verse)  of  the  ascending  angels  first. 
These  words  have  no  direct  reference  to  the  angelic 
visits  received  by  Jesus  at  different  points  of  His 
earthly  ministry;  still  less  can  we  refer  them  to 
miracles  to  be  hereafter  performed,  greater  even 
than  that  displayed  to  Nathanael,  miracles  of 
which  the  next  chapter  will  furnish  the  first 
example.  We  have  simply  a  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  fact  that  through  the  Incarnation 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  heaven  is  opened,  is  brought 
into  the  closest  and  most  constant  communion 
with  earth,  so  that  the  latter  is  itself  transfigured 
with  the  glory  of  God's  special  abode.  This  inter- 
pretation is  confirmed  by  two  circumstances  men- 
tioned in  the  verse:  (i)  Nathanael  is  to  see 
'heaven  standing  open,' — not  *  opened '  as  if  it 
might  again  be  closed,  but  opened  so  as  to  continue 
open.  It  is  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  inner 
veil  of  the  Tabernacle,  so  that  all  the  children  of 
God,  now  made  priests  and  high  priests  unto  God, 
even  the  Father,  may  pass  fireely  into  the  innermost 
sanctuary  and  out  of  it  again  without  interruption 
and  without  end.  (2)  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  the 
'  Son  of  num.'  This  important  designation,  often 
used  by  Jesus  of  Himself,  once  only  used  of  Him  by 
another  (Acts  vii.  56),  is  not,  as  some  maintain,  a 
simple  equivalent  of  'Messiah.'  It  expresses 
rather  One  in  whom  all  that  truly  belongs  to 
humanity  is  realised,  and  by  whom  it  is  repre- 
sented. Jesus  is  the  Son  of  man,  connected  with 
no  special  race,  or  class,  or  condition,  equally 
associated  with  all,  equally  near  to  all,  in  whom 
all  are  equally  interested,  and  may  be  equally 
blessed.  The  designation  is  not  a  fourth  confes- 
sion, additional  to  Sie  three  that  have  been  alieady 
made,  for  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Him- 
self. It  is  rather  that  in  which  all  the  confessions 
meet,  the  expression  of  the  Personality  to  which 
they  all  belong.  Jesus  is  the  Incarnate  Word,  and 
as  such  He  is  the  '  Messiah,'  the  One  '  of  whom 
Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,'  the 
*  Son  of  God  and  Kinjg  of  Israel.'  Every  child  of 
humanity,  realising  his  true  humanity  in  Him,  has 
as  his  own  the  blessings  associated  vrith  these  three 
aspects  of  the  Redeemer.   Hie  is  anointed  with  the 
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HciLj  Ghost,  lives  in  that  love  which  is  the  fulfilling 
of  tne  law,  is  a  son  in  the  house  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  himself  a  king.  These  are  the  '  greater 
things  '  which  every  one  who  is  an  '  Israehte  in- 


deed '  shall  see  in  the  new  creation  introduced  by 
the  '  Word  become  flesh/  and  enlightened  by  the 
fidl  brightness  of  that  Light  in  whose  presence  old 
things  pass  away,  and  all  things  are  made  new. 


Chapter  II.    i-ii. 
The  Miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee. 

1  A  ND  the   third   day  there   was   a   marriage   in  *Cana  of 

2  Jr\.     Galilee  ;  and  the  ^mother  of  Jesus  was  there  :  And  both 

3  Jesus*  was  called,  and  his  disciples,  to  the  marriage.  And 
when  they  wanted  wine,'  the  mother  of  Jesus  saith  unto  him, 

4  They  have  no  wine.     Jesus*  saith  unto  her,  ^ Woman,  ''what 

5  have  I  to  do  with  thee.?  'mine  hour  is  not  yet  come.  His 
mother  saith  unto  the  servants.  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you, 

6  do  it.  And  th^re  were  set*  there  six  waterpots  of  stone, /after* 
the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or 

7  three  firkins  apiece.      Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Fill  the  water- 

8  pots  with  water.  And  they  filled  them  up  to  the  brim.  And 
he   saith   unto   them.   Draw  out*    now,    and    bear    unto   the 

9  governor'  of  the  feast  And  they  bare  it.  When*  the  ruler 
of  the  feast  had  tasted  *the  water  that  was  made  wine,  and 
knew-  not  whence  it  was :  (but  the  servants  which  drew*  the 
water  knew;)  the  governor'  of  the  feast  called**  the  bride- 

10  groom,  And  saith  unto  him.  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth 
set  forth  good  wine ;  **  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,^* 
then  that  which  is  worse :  but^^  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine 

11  until  now.  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus^*  in  Cana 
of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth"  his  *glory  ;  and  his  disciples 
believed  on^*  him. 


•Ver.xx; 

chapu  hr.  46, 

xxL  9. 
^  Chap.  ▼!.  49, 

xix.  a6,  vj. 
<^Chap.xix.a6; 

comp  chap 

XX.  13,  15. 
<>  9  Sam.  XVI. 

xo,  etc. 
'  Comp.  chap. 

vii.  6,  8.  36^ 

viii.  ao :  also 

chap.  xii.  93, 

xiii.  I, 

xviL  I. 
f  Mark  vii.  3 ; 

Luke  xi  3^  ; 

chap.  iiL  %%. 


g  Chap.  iv.  46. 


A  Chap.  L  Z4, 
xvii  99,04: 
9  Pet  i.  17 : 
oomp.  chap. 
xiL  41. 


*  And  Jesus  also        *  And  when  wine  was  wanting        *  And  Jesus 

*  omit  set  *  placed  after  •  omit  out        '  ruler 

*  But  when  ^  had  drawn  ^^  calieth 

^^  Every  man  first  setteth  on  the  good  wine  ^'  men  are  drunken 

"  omit  but  •*  This  did  Jesus  as  the  beginning  of  his  signs 

"  omit  forth  ^*  in 


Contents.  The  general  suhject  of  the  second 
great  division  of  the  Gospel  is  continued  in  this 
section.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  miracle 
at  Cana  of  Galilee,  in  which,  as  we  are  told  at 
ver.  II,  Jesus  'manifested  His  gloiy.'  The  Re- 
deemer is  still  in  the  circle  of  His  disciples  and 
friends,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  His  approach- 
ing conflict  with  the  world.  Our  thoughts  are 
directed  solely  to  Himself,  and  to  the  glorious 
nature  of  that  dispensation  which  He  is  to  intro- 
duce. 

Ver.  I.  And  the  thiid  day.  The  third  dav,  as 
reckoned  fix>m  the  day  last  mentioned  (chap. 
i.  43-51);   the  sixth   day  referred  to  in  these 


chapters.  The  first  is  the  day  of  the  Baptist's  in- 
terview, at  Bethany,  with  the  priests  and  Levites 
sent  from  Jerusalem  (i.  igh-aS).  On  the  second 
(i.  29-34),  John  bears  testimony  to  Jesus  as  the 
Lamb  of  God.  The  third  is  the  day  on  which 
the  two  disciples  follow  Jesus  (i.  35-42).  On  the 
next  day  Jesus  sets  out  for  Galilee  (i.  43).  That 
day,  the  next,  and  part  of  the  third  day  may  have 
been  spent  in  travelling ;  for,  if  Bethany  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethabsura,  and  if  the  latter 
may  be  identified  with  the  modem  Beit-nimrim, 
the  distance  traversed  even  to  Nazareth  must  have 
been  more  than  eighty  English  miles.  Very  pos- 
sibly, however,   Bethany  may  have  lain  nirthei 
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north  (see  note  on  chap.  L  21). — ^There  was  a 
nwariifcga,  or  mamage-feast.  The  feast,  which 
was  the  chief  constituent  in  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing mairiage,  extended  over  several  days, — as  seven 
(Gen.  xzix.  27 ;  Judg.  ziv.  12),  or  even  fourteen 
(1  obit  viii.  19).— In  Oana  of  Galilee.  There  is 
a  Kanah  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
28)  as  one  of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Asher, 
situated  near  Zidon.  This  cannot  be  the  place 
referred  to  here.  No  other  town  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  by  any  sacred  writer  exceut 
John  (see  references),  who  in  every  instance  marks 
the  place  as  Cana  of  GaliUe,  From  this  many 
have  hastily  inferred  that  '  of  Galilee '  was  part 
of  the  name,  distinguishing  this  village  from  some 
other  Cana, — ^perhaps  from  that  mentioned  above, 
which  (though  really  within  the  limits  of  Galilee) 
lay  near  to  Phoenicia.  Two  villages  of  Galilee 
claim  to  be  the  Cana  of  this  chapter, — Kefr* 
Kenna,  four  or  five  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth ; 
and  Khurbet-Kana,  about  eleven  miles  north  of 
the  same  place.  The  latter  village  is  usually  said 
to  bear  the  name  Kana-el-Jelil  {t,e,  Cana  6f 
(jalilee) ;  if  so,  and  if  the  antiquity  of  the  name 
could  be  established,  this  might  be  decisive, 
althoii^h  even  then  it  would  be  hard  to  under- 
stand how  Christian  tradition  could  so  long  regard 
Kefir-Kenna  as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle, 
when  within  a  few  miles  there  existed  a  place  bear- 
ing the  very  name  found  in  the  Gospel.  The 
question  cannot  be  further  discussed  here :  we 
will  onl^  express  a  strong  conviction  that  Kefr- 
Kenna  is  the  Cana  of  our  narrative.  It  seems 
probable  that  John  himself  has  added  the  words 
'of  Galilee,'  that  he  may  lay  stress  upon  the 
province^  not  the  town.  To  him  the  point  of  main 
interest  is,  that  this  manifestation  of  the  Saviour's 

5 lory  took  place  in  Galilee, — ^And  the  mother  of 
enu  waa  tiieie, — already  present  as  a  friend, 
possibly  a  relative.  Mary  comes  before  us  twice 
in  this  Gospel,  at  the  commencement  and  at  the 
close  of  our  Lord's  public  life  (ii.  i-ii,  and 
xix.  25-27),  and  is  also  referred  to  in  another 
passage  (vi.  42) ;  but  she  is  never  mentioned  by 
name.  As  for  his  own  name  the  Evangelist 
always  substitutes  words  expressive  of  relationship 
to  Tesus  ('the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved'),  so 
with  hiui  Mary's  name  gives  place  to  *  the  mother 
of  Jesus.'  Both  here  and  in  chap.  xix.  his  de- 
signation has  special  significance.  It  expresses 
not  only  the  light  in  which  she  appeared  to  John, 
bat  that  in  which  he  knew  that  she  appeared  to 
Jesus.  It  is  essential  to  the  spirit  of  the  narrative 
to  behold  in  Jesus  one  who,  with  the  warmest 
filial  affection,  acknowledged  Mary  as  His  mother. 
Thus  only  do  we  see  the  yielding  of  {he  very  closest 
earthly  rdationship  to  yet  higher  claims.  The  word 
of  Jesus,  '  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me,'  must  in  its  spirit  be 
exemplified  in  His  own  case.  Most  fitting,  there- 
fore, is  the  use  of  the  tenderest  designation  here. 
All  that  is  dear  and  sacred  in  the  name  of  mother 
was  felt  by  Him  in  its  deepest  reality  at  the  very 
time  when  He  showed  that  every  earthly  tie 
mu>t  give  way  at  the  call  of  His  Father  in 
heaven. 

Ver.  2.  And  Jema  alao  waa  called,  and  his 
dIftoipleB,  to  the  marriage.  The  form  of  the 
sentence  shows  that  our  dhief  attention  is  to  be 
fixed  on  Jesus,  not  on  the  disciples.  They  were 
invited  as  His  disciples.  Those  who  came  were 
probably  the  five  or  sue  mentioned  in  chap,  i.,  viz. 
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Andrew,   Simon  Peter,   Philip,  Nathanacl,  and 
John  himself  (and  probably  James). 

Ver.  3.  And  when  wine  waa  wanting.  The 
failure  (which  must  be  understood  as  complete) 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  festivities,  but  more  probably  arose  from 
the  presence  of  several  unexpected  siiests.— The 
mother  of  Jeana  aalth  vnto  him,  Tney  have  no 
wine.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  Mary 
should  be  the  one  to  point  out  to  her  Son  the  per 
plexit]^  of  the  fieunily ;  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
narrative  compels  attention  to  one  thought  alone. 
The  absolute  singleness  with  which  Jesus  listens  to 
the  voice  of  His  heavenly  Father  is  the  point  to 
be  brought  out.  Had  it  been  consistent  with  His 
mission  to  lend  help  at  the  summons  of  any  human 
authority,  no  bidding  would  have  been  so  power- 
ful as  that  of  His  mother.  Many  conjectures  as  to 
Mary's  object  in  these  words  are  at  once  set  aside 
by  the  nature  of  His  answer.  There  may  have 
been  in  her  mind  no  definite  idea  of  the  kind  of 
help  that  might  be  idforded,  but  she  felt  that  help 
was  needed,  and  that  what  was  needed  could  be 
given  1^  her  Son.  The  reply  of  Jesus,  however, 
shows  that,  besides  perplexity  and  faith,  there  was 
also  presumption  in  Mary's  words  :  she  spoke  as 
one  who  still  had  the  right  to  suggest  and  to  influ- 
ence His  action. 

Ver.  4.  And  Jeaoa  aaith  unto  her.  Woman, 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  The  English 
words  convey  an  impression  of  disrespect  and 
harshness  which  is  absent  from  the  origitia].  This 
use  of  the  Greek  word  for  'woman'  is  consistent 
with  the  utmost  respect  In  Homer,  for  example 
{Iliadf  xxiv.  300),  Priam  thus  addresses  Hecuba,his 
queen,  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind  might 
easily  be  given.  This  Gospel  itself  shows  that  the 
word  is  not  out  of  place  where  the  deepest  love 
and  compassion  are  expressed:  see  chap.  xix. 
26,  XX.  13,  15.  Yet  the  contrast  of  'woman' 
and  'mother'  must  strike  every  one  who  reads 
with  attention.  The  relation  of  mother,  how- 
ever precious  in  its  own  sphere,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  enter  into  that  in  wnich  Jesus  now  stands. 
John  does  not  relate  the  incident  recorded  in 
Matt.  xii.  46-50;  Mark  iii.  31-35;  Luke  viii. 
19-21 ;  but  the  same  thou^^ht  is  present  here. 
Still  more  distinctly  is  this  lesson  taught  in  the 
words  that  follow,  'What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee?'  The  rendering  defended  bvsome  Roman 
Catholic  writers  (though  not  found  m  the  Vulgate, 
or  in  the  Rhemish  Testament  of  1582),  'What  is 
that  to  thee  and  me?' — that  is,  *  Why  should  we 
concern  ourselves  with  this  failure  of  the  wine?' 
— is  altogether  impossible.  The  phrase  is  a  com- 
mon one,  occurring  in  Judg.  xi.  I2 ;  2  Sam. 
xvi.  10,  xix.  22 ;  I  Kings  xvii.  18 ;  2  Kings 
iii.  13;  2  Chron.  xXxv.  21 ;  Matt.  viii.  29; 
Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ;  Luke  iv.  34,  viii.  28 :  comp. 
also  Josh.  xxii.  24 ;  2  Kings  ix.  18 ;  Ezra  iv.  3 ; 
Matt,  xxvii.  19.  These  passages  show  beyond 
doubt  the  meaning  of  the  words  :  whoever  makes 
use  of  the  phrase  rejects  the  interference  of  another, 
declines  association  with  him  on  the  matter 
spoken  of.  Hence  the  words  reprove, — though 
mildly.  They  do  more ;  in  them  Jesus  warns 
even  His  mother  against  attempting  henceforth  to 
prescribe  or  suggest  what  He  is  to  do.  Thus 
understood,  the  words  are  an  irresbtible  argument 
against  the  Mariolatry  of  Rome.— Mine  hour  ia 
not  yet  oome.  In  two  other  places  in  this  Gospel 
Jesus  refers  to  the  coming  of '  the  hour '  (xii.  S3, 
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xvii.  I) ;  and  three  times  John  speaks  of  His  hour 
as  not  yet  come  (vii.  30,  y'iu.  20)  or  as  now  come 
(xiii.  i).  The  other  passages  throw  light  on  this, 
showing  the  peculiar  solemnity  which  belongs  to 
thf  words  before  us.  In  eveiy  instance  '  the  hour ' 
is  fraught  with  momentous  issues:— 'the  hour' 
when  the  restraint  put  upon  His  foes  shall  continue 
no  longer ;  when  He  shall  pass  away  from  the  world 
to  His  Father ;  when  He  shall  be  glorified.  So 
here  the  hour  is  that  of  the  manifestation  of  His 
glory.  The  laiiguage  used  in  chap.  xiii.  x  and 
xvii.  I,  together  wiOi  the  general  teaching  of  the 
Gospel,  shows  that  the  hour  is  not  self-chosen,  but 
is  that  appointed  by  the  Father.  He  came  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him,  the  appointed 
work  at  the  apptointed  time.  That  time  none  may 
hasten  or  delay  by  a  single  instant.  If,  then,  the 
miracle  quickly  followed  upon  these  words,  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  tne  case,  this  can  present 
no  difHculty ;  the  Son  waited  for  the  very  tnonttnt 
chosen  by  the  Father's  will. 

Ver.  5.  His  mother  saith  unto  the  servanta, 
Whataoeyer  he  saith  onto  yon,  do  it  The 
answer  of  Jesus  (ver.  4)  plainly  implied  that  His 
hour  would  come.  Mary,  therefore,  turns  to  the 
servants,  and  bids  them  be  ready.  The  words  are 
indehnite,  and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  either 
that  she  now  looked  for  miraculous  help,  or  that 
.she  had  received  some  private  intimation  of  her 
Son's  purpose.  She  waits  for  the  'hour:*  what- 
soever the  hour  may  bring,  let  the  servants  be 
prepared  to  do  His  bidding.  Mary  here  retires 
from  the  scene. 

Ver.  6.  And  there  were  there  six  waterpots 
of  stone,  placed  after  the  manner  of  the  purify- 
ing of  the  Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkinB 
apiece.  The  waterpots  were  near  at  hand, — in  the 
court  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  house,  not  in  the 
house  itself.  Considering  the  many  washings  and 
purifyings  of  the  Jews,  there  is  nothing  to  surprise 
us  in  the  number  or  in  the  size  of  the  waterpots. 
Even  a  small  fiunily  might  easily  possess  six,  and 
when  the  number  of  guests  was  large,  each  of 
them  would  naturally  be  in  use.  There  is  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  value  of  Hebrew  measures, 
whether  of  length  or  of  capacity.  Most  probably 
the  measure  here  mentioned  was  equivalent  to 
between  eight  and  nine  of  our  imperial  gallons, 
so  that  the  *  firkin'  of  our  version  is  not  fiar  wrong. 
If  each  waterpot  contained  two  '  firkins  *  and  a 
half,  the  whole  quantity  of  water  would  be 
about  130  gallons.— On  the  words,  *of  the  Jews,* 
see  the  note  on  chap.  i.  19.  Even  here  the  phrase 
is  not  without  significance.  When  we  have  set 
ourselves  free  from  our  prevailing  habit  of  using 
this  term  simply  as  a  national  designation,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  the  Evangelist  is  writing  of 
that  with  which  he  has  entirely  broken,  and  is 
characterizing  the  ordinary  religion  of  his  day  as 
one  that  consisted  in  ceremonies  and  external 
purifications. 

Ver.  7.  Jesns  saith  nnto  them.  Fill  the 
waterpots  with  water.  Probably  they  were 
now  empty,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the 
ablutions  before  the  feast.— And  they  filled 
them  up  to  the  brim.  And  when  they  are 
thus  filled,  nothing  more  can  be  done  to  fit 
them  for  their  original  design.  They  are  able 
to  furnish  all  that  can  be  supplied  for  '  the  puri- 
fying of  the  Jews.  * 

Ver.  8.  And  he  saith  nnto  them.  Draw  now, 
and  hear  nnto  the  ruler  of  the  feast    As  the 


words  are  commonly  understood,  the  servants  are 
bidden  to  bring  to  the  table  (in  smaller  jars  or 
bowls)  part  of  the  contents  of  the  larger  vessels, 
which  were  themselves  too  unwieldy  to  be  moved 
without  difficulty.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  w^e 
must  still  ask.  What  was  it  that  was  drawn,  water 
or  wine  ?  Many  will  answer  wine,  believing  that 
the  point  at  which  the  miracle  is  effected  comes  in 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  verses,  and  that 
all  the  water  in  the  vessels  was  then  made  wine. 
The  strong  argument  in  fifivour  of  this  interpreta- 
tion is  the  exactness  with  which  the  number  and 
size  of  the  vessels  are  specified ;  and  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  found  in  the  abundance  of  the 
supply.  'He,  a  King,  gave  as  became  a  king' 
(Trench).  Still  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  that 
leads  necessarily  to  this  interpretation ;  while 
the  language  of  ver.  9,  '  the  servants  which  had 
drawn  the  water ^^  distinctly  suggests  that  what 
they  drew  was  water,  which,  either  as  soon  as 
drawn,  or  as  soon  as  presented  to  the  guests, 
became  wine.  But  there  is  yet  another  explana- 
tion (si^ested  in  Dr.  Westcott's  Characteristics 
of  the  Gospel  Miracles,  p.  15),  having  much  in  its 
favour.  The  Authorised  Version  (ver.  8)  gives  the 
command  to  the  servants  as  '  Draw  out  now,*  etc., 
plainly  implying  that  it  was  out  of  the  waterpots 
that  they  were  bidden  to  draw.  But  the  original 
word  is  sftnply  'draw,'  or  'draw  water.'  This 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  servants  were  sent 
again  to  the  spring  or  fountain  from  which  they 
had  drawn  the  water  to  fill  the  waterpots.  First, 
the  vessels  set  for  the  purifying  of  tne  Jews  are 
completely  filled.  Nothing  is  n^lected'that  can 
be  needed  to  prepare  for  all  ceremonial  require- 
ments. There  the  water  rests,  and  rests  unchanged. 
Not  till  now  is  the  water  drawn  for  the  thirsty 
guests,  in  bowls  filled,  not  from  vessels  of  purifica- 
tion, but  at  the  spring  itself;  it  is  borne  to  the  ruler 
of  the  feast,  and  it  is  wine !  The  decision  between 
the  last  two  interpretations  must  be  left  with  the 
reader ;  it  will  probably  rest  less  on  the  words  of 
the  narrative  than  on  the  view  .which  is  taken  of 
the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  miracle.  See 
below  on  ver.  11. — By  'the  ruler  of  the  feast  *  is 
meant  either  an  upper  servant,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  duty  of  tasting  the  different  drinks 
and  articles  of  food,  and,  in  general,  of  superin- 
tending all  the  arrangements  of  the  feast ;  or  one 
of  the  guests  acting  as  president  of  the  feast,  at  the 
request  of  the  brid^room  or  by  election  of  the 
guests.  The  latter  view  is  fiivotured  by  our  know- 
ledge of  Jewish  usages  (comp.  Ecclus.  xxxii.  i,  2), 
and  by  the  fact  that  the  ruler  is  spoken  of  as 
distinct  from  the  servants,  and,  as  the  next  verse 
shows,  was  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  the 
wine  was  supplied. 

Vers.  9,  10.  In  these  verses  we  have  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  the  completeness  of  the  miracle. 
The  ruler  of  the  feast,  a  guest  speaking  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  guests,  calling  the  brid^;room 
(who  supplied  the  feast,  and  in  whose  house  they 
were),  emphatically  recognises  the  excellence  of 
the  wine,  not  knowing  '  whence  it  was.'  *  From 
whatever  source  this  may  have  come,  it  is  wine, 
and  good  wine :'  this  is  his  witness.  '  Whatever  it 
may  be,  it  has  but  now  flowed  from  the  spring  as 
water,'  is  the  unexpressed  but  implied  testimony 
of  the  servants.  The  simplicity  of  the  double 
witness  gives  it  its  force ;  the  guests  as  yet  know 
nothing  of  the  miracle,  and  thus  afford  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  truth.     An  attempt  is  sometimes 
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made  to  soften  down  an  expression  used  by  tl^e 
niler  of  the  feast,  'when  men  are  drunken.'  There 
need,  however,  be  no  scruple  as  to  giving  the 
word  its  ordinary  meaning.  The  remark  does  but 
express  his  surprise  at  the  bridegroom's  departure 
from  the  ordinary  custom,  in  bringing  in  so  late 
wine  of  such  excellence  as  this.  The  common 
maxim  was  that  the  best  wine  should  be  given 
first,  when  it  could  be  appreciated  by  the  guests ; 
the  weak  and  poorer  when  they  had  drunk  more 
than  enough,  and  the  edge  of  their  taste  was 
blunted.  No  answer  is  recorded, — a  plain  proof, 
were  any  needed,  that  the  Evangelist  values  the 
incident  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as  for  the 
lesson  it  conveys. 

Ver.  II.  This  did  Jeena  as  the  beginning  of 
his  signs,  in  Oana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  his 
glory;  anA  his  discipleB  belieyed  in  him.  This, 
His  first  sign,  was  wrought  in  Galilee,  where  Isaiah 
(ix.  1,  2)  prophesied  t£it  Messiah's  work  should 
begin,  llie  threefold  comment  of  the  Evangelist 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  This  was  a  sign, 
and  His  first  sign ;  in  it  He  manifested  His  glory ; 
His  disciples  Mlieved  in  Him.  '  Sign '  is  one  of 
John's  favourite  words.  Of  the  three  words  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  denote  a  miracle,  the 
first  (literally  meaning  '  power ')  is  not  once  found 
m  his  Gospel;  the  second  ('prodi^,'  *  wonder') 
occoxs  once  only  (iv.  48);  the  third,  'sign,'  as 
many  as  seventeen  times.  The  earUest  use  of 
's^;n'  in  connection  with  a  miracle  is  in  Ex. 
iv.  8,  and  the  context  makes  the  meaning  very 
dear :  the  miracle  was  the  sign  of  an  invisible 
Divine  Presence  with  Moses,  and  hence  it  at- 
tested his  words.  Thus  also,  when  the  manna 
«-as  given,  the  miracle  manifested  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  (Ex.  xvi.  7).  The  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  all 
His  works,  manifested  not  only  God's  glory  (viii. 
50),  bat  His  own  :  they  were  signs  of  what  He  is. 
This  gives  a  new  starting-point.  Each  miracle  is 
a  sign  of  what  He  is,  not  only  in  regard  of  the 
power  by  which  it  is  wrought,  but  also  by  its 
own  nature  and  character, — m  other  words,  it  is 
a  symbol  of  His  work.    The  words  which  John 
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adds  here  once  for  all  are  to  be  understood  with 
every  mention  of  a  'sign,'  for  in  every  miracle 
Jesus  made  manifest  (removed  the  veil  from)  His 
glory,  revealed  Himself.  Two  other  passages  com- 
plete the  view  which  John  gives  us  of  his  mean- 
'mg.  Of  the  *  signs  he  says  himself :  *  These 
(signs)  are  written  that  ye  may  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  believing 
ye  may  have  life  in  His  name.'  Of  the  glory  he 
says  :  *  We  beheld  His  glory,  glory  as  of  an  only- 
begotten  from  a  father. '  First,  then,  this  miracle 
attested  the  mission  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  the 
miracle  established,  as  for  Moses  so  for  Him,  the 
divine  commission,  and  ratified  His  words.  Next, 
it  revealed  His  own  glory  as  Son  of  God,  mani- 
festing His  power,  in  a  work  as  sudden  and  as 
inexplicable  as  a  new  creation ;  and  not  only  His 
power  but  His  grace,  as  He  sympathizes  alike  with 
the  joys  and  with  the  difficulties  of  life.  Further, 
the  miracle  brought  Into  light  what  He  is  in  His 
work.  The  waterpots  filled  full  for  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews  stand  as  an  emblem  of  the  religion  of 
the  day,  nay,  even  of  the  ordinances  of  the  J  cwish 
religion  itself,  'carnal  ordinances  imposed  until 
a  time  of  reformation.'  At  Christ's  word  (on  one 
view  of  the  miracle)  the  water  for  purifying  is 
changed  into  wine  of  gladness :  this  would  point 
to  Judaism  made  instinct  with  new  life.  On  the 
other  view,  nothing  is  withdrawn  firom  the  use  to 
which  Jewish  ritual  applies  it,  but  the  element 
which  could  only  minister  to  outward  cleansing 
is  transmuted  by  a  new  creative  word.  *  The  law 
was  given  through  Moses :  grace  and  truth  came 
through  Jesus  Christ.'  The  object  of  all  the  signs 
(xx.  31)  was  answered  here  in  the  disciples.  They 
had  believed  already  that  He  was  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  (i.  4Z,  49) ;  they  now  believed  in  Him^ — 
each  one  'throws  himself  with  absolute  trust 
upon  a  living  Lord,'  recognising  the  manifestation 
of  His  glory.  The  miracles  in  this  Gospel,  like 
the  parables  in  the  other  Gospels,  are  a  test  of 
faith.  They  lead  onward  the  believer  to  a  deeper 
and  a  firmer  trust ;  they  repel  those  who  refuse  to 
believe. 


Chapter  II.    12-22. 
The  Transition  to  the  Public  Ministry,  and  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple. 


12  A  FTER  this  he  went  down  to  "Capernaum,  he,  and  his 
XJL  mother,  and  *his  brethren,*  and  his  disciples :  and  they 
continued "  there  not  many  days. 

13  And   '^the  Jews*  ''passover*  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went 

14  up  to  Jerusalem,*  '  And  •  found  in  the  temple  •  those  that  spld 
oxen  and  sheep  and  doves,  and  the  changers  of  money  sitting : 

15  And  when  he  had  made  a  scourge  of  small  cords,'  he  drove 
them  all  out  of  the  temple,*  and  the  sheep,  and  the  oxen  ;  and 
poured  out  the  changers*   money,  and  overthrew  the  tables  ; 

*  his  mother  and  brethren  •  abode        •  passover  of  the  Jews  * . 

•  And  he        •  temple-courts  '  And  making  a  scourge  of  cords 


«  Chap.  iv.  46, 
vi.  17,84,59. 

^  See  chap 
vii.  3 

<:  Chap.  V.  1, 
vii  a,  xi.  55, 

XUL    43. 

''Ver.  23;  chap 
vi.  4,  xi.  55, 
zu.  X,  xui.  X, 
zviii.  38,  39, 
zix.  Z4. 

'  Comp.  Matt, 
zxi.  xa. 
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24  THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN.      [Chap.  II.  12-22, 

16  And  said  unto  them  that  sold  doves,"  Take  these  things  hence  ; 

17  make  not  ^my  Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise.     And'  ^v«!^:  ^ 
his  disciples  *  remembered  that  it  was  written,  *The  zeal  of  thine    J^^.  j 

18  house  hath  eaten**   me  up.      Then  answered  the  Jews"  and  *  pJi'SS'J;' 
said  unto  him,  'What  sign  shewest  thou  unto  us,  seeing  that"  '?Jf *"****•  "^ 

19  thou  doest  these  things?     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  ^Sf^!^ 

*  Destroy  this  temple,  and  'in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.  ' -^S".?^^*^ 

20  Then  said  the  Jews,"  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in 

21  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear**  it  up  in  three  days?      But  he 

22  spake  of  **the  temple  of  his  body.     When  therefore  he  was  MConp.  CoL 
risen  "  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  *  remembered  that  he  had  "  *  sU%«r.  17- 
said  this  unto  them;"   and  they  believed  'the  scripture,  and 'See  Aap 
the  word  which  Jesus  had  said. 


*  the  doves      *  omit  And        "  shall  eat 
*■  because       *•  The  Jews  therefore  said 
'^  raised  ^*  omtt  had 


*^  The  Jews  therefore  answered 

**  raise 

"  omit  unto  them 


Contents.  In  the  jpossage  before  us  we  have 
the  first  section  of  the  tnird  great  division  of  our 
Gospel.  Jesus  leaves  the  circle  of  Hb  disciples, 
and  begins  His  public  work.  This  is  done  at 
Terusalem,  after  a  few  days  spent  in  Capernaum. 
in  the  metropolis  of  Israel  He  appears  as  the  Son 
in  His  Father's  house ;  and  in  the  cleansing  of  the 
old  temple  and  the  promise  of  the  raising  up  of  a 
new  one  He  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  work  He 
is  to  do.  The  first  symptoms  of  opposition  accord- 
ingly appear  in  this  panage.  Jesus  is  rejected  by 
the  theocracy  of  Israel,  and  the  foundation  is  laid 
for  His  entering  upon  wider  fields  of  labour.  The 
subordinate  parts  of  this  section  are — (x)  ver.  12  ; 
(2)  vers.  13-22. 

Ver.  12.  After  this  he  went  down  to  Oaper- 
BAnm.  Nazareth,  not  Cana,  would  appear  to  be 
the  place  firom  which  Jesus  '  went  down '  (from 
the  bill-country  of  Galilee, — comp.  chap.  iv.  47, 
49»  51)  to  Capernaum,  for  His  brethren,  who  are 
not  said  to. have  been  with  Him  in  Cana,  are  now 
of  the  company.  All  that  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  position  of  Capernaum  is,  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret,  not  far  from  the  northern  end  of  the 
lake ;  whether  the  present  Tell  Hum  or  (less  prob- 
ably) Khan  Minyeh  be  the  site,  we  cannot  here 
inquire  (see  note  on  Matt.  iv.  13).  We  have  here 
the  earliest  appearance  of  this  busy  and  thriving 
Galilean  town  in  the  history  of  our  Lord's  life. 
The  visit  related  in  Matt  iv.  13  and  Luke  iv.  31 
belongs  to  a  later  period  than  this,  a  period  subse- 
quent to  the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist 
(see  chap.  iii.  22).  Luke's  narrative,  however 
(chap.  iv.  23),  contains  an  allusion  to  earlier 
miracles  in  Capernaum.  Whether  reference  l« 
made  to  this  particular  visit  (which,  through  the 
neamesft  of  the  passover,  was  of  short  duration) 
or  not,  it  is  interestinr;  to  note  that  the  two 
Evangelists  agree  in  recording  a  residence  of 
Tesus  in  this  town  earlier  than  that  brought 
mto  prominence  in  Matt  iv.  13.  In  the  Fourth 
Gospel  Capernaum  occupies  a  very  subordinate 

flace;  the  centre  of  the  Judtan  ministry  was 
erusalem. — He«  and  his  mother  and  brethren, 
and  his  disoiplea.     In  his  usual  manner  John 


divides  the  company  into  three  groups,  naming 
separately  Jesus,  His  relations  Iw  natural  kindred. 
His  disciples.  The  brethren  of  Jesus  were  James, 
loses  (or  Joseph),  Simon,  and  Judas  (Matt.  xiii.  55; 
Mark  vi.  3).  In  what  sense  they  are  callol 
'  brethren,'  whether  as  the  sons  of  Joseph  and 
Maiy,  as  sons  of  Joseph  by  an  earlier  marriage,  or 
as  sons  of  Mary's  sister  (* brother'  taking  the 
meaning  of  near  kinsman),  has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  from  the  third  century  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  impossible  to  discuss  the  question 
within  our  limits,  though  something  further  must 
be  said  when  we  come  to  later  chapters  (vii.,  xix. ). 
Here  we  can  only  express  a  very  decided  convic- 
tion that  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three  opinions  is 
without  foundation,  and  that  the  'brethren '  were 
sons  of  Joseph,  their  mother  being  either  BCaiv 
herself  or,  more  probablv,  an  earlier  wife  of  Joseph 
(comp.  note  on  Matt  ziii.  58).  This  verse  alone 
mifht  suggest  that  the  brethren  were  not  disciples, 
and  finom  chap.  vii.  5  we  know  that  they  were  not 
Ver.  13.  AndihepaMDverof  the  Jews  WMa4 
hand,  and  Jesos  went  up  to  Jemaalem.  The 
expression,  *  passover  ^/^yAcv,'  is  very  remark- 
able, and  can  be  explained  only  by  the  usaee 
already  noticed  in  ver.  6.  To  John's  mind  the 
nation  cannot  but  present  itself  habituallv  as 
in  opposition  to  his  Master.  As  yet,  indeed, 
Jesus  is  not  confronted  by  an  organized  band  of 
adversaries  representing  the  ruling  body  of  the 
nation ;  but  we  are  on  the  verge  df  the  conflict, 
and  the  conflict  itself  was  onlv  the  outcome  of 
ungodliness  and  worldliness  existing  before  their 
manifestation  in  the  persecution  of  Jesus.  The 
light  was  come,  but  it  was  shining  in  dark- 
ness :  this  darkness  rested  on  what  had  been  the 
temple,  the  city,  the  festivab,  of  the  Lord,  The 
feast  now  at  hand  is  not  'the  Lord's  passover* 
(Ex.  xii.  1 1),  but  *  the  passover  of  the  Jews.'  The 
prevailing  spirit  of  the  time  has  severed  the  feast 
from  the  sacred  associations  which  belonged  to  it, 
so  that  Jesus  must  go  up  rather  as  Prophet  than  as 
worshroper, — ^not  to  sanction  by  His  presence,  but 
powerfiilly  to  protest  against  the  degenerate  wor- 
ship of  that  day.  The  word  of  pro{3iecy  must  \yt 
fulfilled  :  '  And  the  I^rd  Whom  ye  seek  shall  sod- 
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denlv  come  to  His  temple, . . .  bat  who  may  abide 
the  day  of  His  coipiiig?'  (Mai.  iiL  i,  2). 

Ver.  14.  And  he  Jonnd  in  the  temple-oonrtB 
those  that  mM  oxen  and  sheep  and  doyes.  The 
scene  of  tliis  traffic  was  the  outer  court,  commonly 
spokeo  of  as  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  but  known 
to  the  Jews  as  '  the  mountain  of  the  house. '  This 
court  (which  was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  inner 
courts  and  the  house  or  sanctuary  itself)  occupiexl 
not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  space  inclosed  by 
the  outer  walls.  Along  its  sides  ran  doisters 
or  colonnades,  two  of  which,  *  Solomon's  porch  * 
on  the  east,  and  the  '  Royal  porch '  on  the  south, 
were  especially  admired  :  to  these  cloisters  many 
of  the  devout  resorted  for  worship  or  instruction, 
and  here,  no  doubt,  our  Lord  often  taught  (chap. 
X.  23).  In  strange  contrast,  however,  with  the 
aacredness  of  the  place  was  what  He  now  '  found 
in  the  temple-courts.'  At  all  times,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  passover,  the  temple  was  frequented 
by  numerous  worshippers,  who  required  animals 
that  might  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  law  pre- 
scribed the  nature  of  each  sacrifice,  and  enjoined 
that  all  animals  presented  to  the  Lord  should  be 
'without  blemish'  (Lev.  xxii.  19,  20),— a  require- 
ment which  *  the  tradition  of  the  elders  *  expanded 
into  minute  detaiL  Hence  sacrifice  would  have 
been  well-nigh  impossible,  had  not  facilities  been 
afforded  for  the  purchase  of  animal  that  satisfied 
all  the  conditions  imposed.     The  neiehbouring 

anaiter  of  the  dty  naturally  became  a  bazaar  for 
tie  purpose ;  but  unhappily  the  priests,  yidding  to 
temptations  of  ^ain,  had  suffered  such  traffic  to  be 
carried  on  withm  the  precincts  of  the  temple  itself. 
At  what  period  this  abuse  took  its  rise  we  do  not 
know.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  last  words 
of  Zechariah  (chap.  xiv.  21)  refer  to  similar  prac- 
tices, the  verse  being  rendered :  *  In  that  day  there 
shall  be  no  more  the  trafficker  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts.'  The  book  of  Nehemiah  shows 
examples  of  the  spirit  of  disorder  and  irreverence 
from  which  such  usages  naturally  spring ;  and  the 
representations  of  Malachi  make  it  easy  to  under- 
stand that  ihe  priests  would  be  only  too  readily 
accessible  to  the  allurements  of  a  gainful  traffic. 
In  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  then,  stood  those  who 
offered  for  sale  oxen  and  sheep, — also  doves  (for 
the  poor.  Lev.  xiv.  22,  and  for  women,  Lev. 
xii.  6).  The  wording  of  this  verse  ('those  that 
sdd,*  etc)  shows  that  the  trade  was  now  an 
establislied  custom.  The  discordance  between  a 
cattle-mart  and  a  place  for  sacred  worship  and 
converse  need  not  be  drawn  out  in  detail.  But  this 
was  not  all.— And  the  changers  of  money  sitting 
— ^at  their  tables  in  the  sacred  place.  The  annual 
tribute  which  every  man  of  Israd  was  bound  to 
pay  to  the  temple  treasury  could  be  paid  only  in 
the  half-shekel  *of  the  sanctuary*  (see  Matt.  xvii. 
24-26).  All  who  came  from  other  lands,  there- 
fore, or  who  had  not  with  them  the  precise  coin, 
must  resort  to  the  exchangers,  who  (as  we  learn 
from  the  Talmud)  were  permitted  to  do  their 
business  in  the  temple  during  the  three  wedcs 
preceding  the  passover.  Their  profits  (at  a  rate  of 
mterest  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent) 
were  very  great. 

Ver.  15.  And  making  a  sconige  of  cords,  he 
drove  them  all  ont  of  tihe  temple-oonxtB,  and  the 
sheep  and  the  oxen.  The  scourge  was  made  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  animals,  but  by  it  Jesus  also 
declared  His  purpose  to  the  traders  themselves. 
The  words  show  distinctly  that  it  is  with  the  men 
VOL.  1.  36 
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that  He  is  dealing ;  but  He  drives  fAeni  from  the 
sacred  place  by  banishing  the  instruments  and 
means  of  their  unholy  traffic  In  a  figurative 
sense  Messiah  was  said  to  come  armed  with  a 
scourge.  'Rabbi  Eliezer  was  asked  by  his  dis- 
dples :  How  should  a  man  live  to  escape  the 
scourge  of  the  Messiah?  He  answered  :  I^t  him 
live  according  to  the  law  and  in  love  towards  men.' 
— And  ponied  ont  the  changen*  money,  and 
OYerthxew  the  tables— the  counters  on  which  the 
bankers  placed  their  heaps  of  change. 

Ver.  16.  And  said  nnto  them  that  sold  the 
doves,  Take  these  things  hence;  make  not  my 
Father's  house  an  house  of  merchandise.  We 
must  not  suppose  that  the  sellers  of  doves  were 
more  leniently  dealt  with.  The  oxen  might  be 
driven  away,  the  tables  overturned,  but  the  cages 
of  birds  must  be  carried  out  by  their  owners: 
hence  it  is  to  these  alone  that  Jesus  directly 
addresses  words  which  were  really  spoken  to  all, 
and  which  explained  his  action.  Any  zealous 
reformer,  who  understood  the  faith  of  Israd, 
might  have  done  as  much  :  indeed,  the  first  treatise 
in  the  Talmud  contains  r^ulations  for  the  due 
reverence  of  the  temple  which  utterly  condemn 
such  profanations  as  are  related  here.  But  though 
the  action  of  Jesus  might  imply  no  more.  His  words 
declare  that  He  vindicates  the  honour  of  //is  Father's 
house.  Thus  He  at  once  honours  His  Father  and 
declares  Himself.  He  offers  Himsdf  to  Israd  as 
the  Son  of  God.  In  this  deed,  as  in  all  His  acts 
and  words  (comp.  Matt.  xiii.  11-15),  there  is  a 
mingling  of  revdation  and  reserve :  the  declara- 
tion of  Sonship  is  combined  with  an  act  which  no 
true  Israelite  could  fail  to  approve.  Those  who, 
yidding  to  the  impulse  of  right,  and  listening  to 
the  voice  of  conscience,  accepted  the  act,  would 
be  led  to  ponder  the  words ;  in  them  would  be 
fulfilled  the  promise,  *  To  him  that  hath  shall  more 
be  given. '  Those  who  hardened  their  heart  against 
the  act  lost  the  revelation  which  was  given  with  it, 
and  were  in  danger  of  losing  all. — ^John  does  not 
speak  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  as  miracu- 
lous, but  the  Saviours  words  themselves  mark  it 
as  a  *  sign  ; '  and  it  is  only  by  thinking  of  a  divine 
awe  attending  the  words  (comp.  chap,  xviii.  6)  that 
we  can  explain  the  immediate  submission  of  the 
traffickers.  The  following  verses  describe  the 
twofold  effect  of  the  act  of  Jesus  on  the  disciples 
and  on  'the  Tews.' 

Ver.  17.  uis  disciples  xemembexed  that  it 
was  written.  The  seal  of  thine  honse  shall  eat 
me  up.  Clearly  (from  the  contrast  with  ver.  22) 
they  remembered  this  scripture  at  that  tinu.  The 
quotation  is  from  Ps.  Ixix.,  a  psalm  which  is 
several  times  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament. 
See  Rom.  xv.  3,  xi.  9,  10;  Acts  i.  20  (perhaps 
John  XV.  25) ;  and  comp.  Ps.  Ixix.  21  with  the 
accounts  of  the  crucifixion.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  interpretation  of  this  psalm  by  Jewish 
writers  in  a  Messianic  sense,  but  New  Testament 
usage  can  leave  no  doubt  that  such  an  application 
of  many  vei*ses  is  both  allowable  and  necessary. 
What  was  true  of  the  devout  and  afflicted  Israelite 
who  wrote  the  words  was  true  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  of  whom  all  such  faith- 
ful servants  were  imperfect  types.  The  exact 
meaning  of  the  woifls  here  quoted  will  best  appear 
if  we  take  the  whole  verse  :  *  The  zeal  of  Thine 
house  consumed  me :  and  the  reproaches  of  them 
that  reproached  Thee  fell  on  me.  The  parallelism 
of  the  lines  shows  that  the  chief  antithesis  lies  in 
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the  pronouns.  Dishonour  shown  to  God  has  been 
felt  by  the  psalmist  as  a  cruel  wrong  to  himself. 
'  Zealous  indignation  for  Thine  house,  inspired  by 
the  sight  or  news  of  unworthy  treatment  of  Thine 
house,  consumed  me, — so  to  say,  destroyed  my  very 
Kfe.*  The  quotation  is  not  exact;  what  in  the 
psalm  is  past  is  here  future :  '  shall  eat  me  up. '  An 
examination  of  other  passages  will  show  that,  where 
John  uses  the  words  '  it  is  written,'  he  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  quotation  is  made  with 
literal  exactness.  Had  we  the  past,  '  consumed,' 
we  might  be  led  to  think  of  the  mward  consuming 
of  holy  zeal  from  which  resulted  this  act  of  indig- 
nation; the  future,  'will  eat  me  up,'  brings  us 
nearer  to  what  we  have  seen  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  in  the  psalm.  His  zeal  for  His  Father's 
house  will  devour  His  very  life  —  will  bring 
destruction  in  its  train. 

Ver.  18.  The  Jews  therefore  answered.  The 
effect  on  the  disciples  has  been  related ;  what  will 
be  the  response  of  the  rulers  to  the  self-revela- 
tion 01  Jesus  ?  The  word  *  therefore  *  answers  to 
the  Evangelist's  knowledge  of  the  fact.  Their 
position  of  inward  antagonism  is  present  to  his 
thought,  though  it  has  not  yet  found  expression 
in  their  deeds.  And  said  unto  him.  What  sign 
Bheweet  thou  onto  ns  because  thou  doest  these 
things  f — This  answer  (replying  to  the  act  rather 
than  the  words)  is  in  the  tone  of  indignation,  not 
of  sincere  inquiry :  '  Because  Thou  doest  these 
things  Thou  art  bound  to  show  a  sign,  a  sign 
that  shall  justify  such  actions.'  The  effectual 
cleansing  was  the  'sign,'  but  as  such  they  would 
not  ra:eive  it.  Their  question  is  a  token  of  the 
failure'  (so  &r  as  the  nation  was  concerned)  of  the 
manifestation  which  Jesus  had  given  of  Himself  as 
'  Son  of  God.  Both  in  the  question  and  in  the 
response  of  our  Lord  we  have  a  clear  parallel  in 
the  earlier  Gospels  :  see  Matt.  xii.  38-40. 

Ver.  19.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  fhem. 
Destroy  this  temple.  The  most  important  point 
for  the  understanding  of  this  verse  is  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  words  which  the  English 
Bible  renders  'temple.'  The  word  used  in  vers. 
14  and  15  denotes  generally  the  whole  area  within 
the  walls,  and  here  especidly  the  ouiermost  space 
in  the  sacred  enclosure ;  while  the  latter  signifies 
the  holy  place,  and  the  holy  of  holies.  The 
sanctity  of  the  temple-court  has  been  vindicated ; 
the  true  temple,  the  sanctuary,  the  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah,  has  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  until  now.  But  even  this  very  signi- 
ficant change  of  expression  would  not  render  the 
meaning  plain,  for  the  words  were  intended  to 
be  enigmatical — to  be  understood  after,  and  not 
before,  the  event  which  fulfilled  them.  If  we 
would  understand  them,  we  must  take  them  in 
connection  with  ver.  21,  'But  He  spake  of  the 
temple  of  His  body.'  To  the  English  reader 
they  seem  merely  to  convey  a  warning  that,  if  the 

iews  TO  on  with  such  profanation  as  that  which 
esus  had  checked,  they  will  bring  the  temple  to 
ruin.  But  it  is  of  the  sanctuary  that  He  speaks, 
not  of  the  temple-court  which  had  sustained  the 
desecration.  When  therefore  He  says,  '  Go  on  in 
your  present  way,  and  by  so  doing  destroy  this 
temple,'  He  means  that  their  rejection  of  Him- 
self shall  culminate  in  their  cotisigning  to  destruc- 
tion the  temple  of  His  bodv.  The  essence  of  the 
temple  is,  that  it  is  the  dwelling-place  of  God : 
His  body  is  God's  temple,  for  in  Him  '  dwellcth  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Gocfhead  bodily.'    The  material 


temple  had  been  for  ages  the  type  of  His  body,  in 
which  God  first  truly  manifested  Himself  to  man. 
The  continuance  of  the  temple  was  no  longer 
needed  when  the  living  tempfe  was  reared ;  but 
it  was  by  the  destruc^on  of  the  latter  that  the 
destruction  of  the  former  was  brought  about, — 
its  destruction,  that  is,  as  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.  In  the  holiest  place,  behind  the  veil, 
Jehovah  had  dwelt :  when  the  Lord  Jesus  was 
crucified,  the  veil  was  rent,  the  holy  of  holies  was 
thrown  open,  and  by  being  thrown  open  was 
shown  to  be  God's  habitation  no  longer.  Our 
Lord  therefore  might  well  use  words  which  relate 
at  once  to  His  body  and  to  the  temple,  such  being 
the  connection  between  the  two.  And  in  three 
days  I  will  raise  it  np.  —  His  crucifixion  in- 
volved the  total  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple 
and  polity.  No  longer  will  there  be  a  special 
place  in  which  God's  glory  will  be  revealed,  to 
which  God's  worshippers  will  come, — a  place  in 
which  are  national  distinctions,  a  coun  of  the 
Gentiles,  a  court  of  Israel,  a  court  of  the  priests. 
His  resurrection  will  establish  a  new  temple,  a  new 
order  of  spiritual  worship.  He  Himseli,  as  raised 
and  glorined  Messiah,  will  be  the  Comer-stone  o^ 
a  spiritual  temple,  holy  in  the  Lord.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  passages  in  the  Gospel  which  show- 
to  us  how  perfectly  all  the  future  of  His  histor>- 
was  anticipated  by  our  Lord  (see  chap.  iiL  14, 
etc.).  There  is  no  real  difficulty  in  the  words,  '  / 
will  raise  it  up;'  chap.  x.  17,  18,  furnishes  n 
complete  explanation. 

Ver.  20.  The  Jews  therefore  aaid.  Forty  and 
six  years  was  this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt 
thou  raise  it  np  in  three  days?  They  answer 
only  by  another  question, — not  an  inquiry,  but 
really  an  indignant  and  scornful  rejection  of  His 
words.  It  was  at  the  close  of  the  year  20  B.C.  or 
the  beginning  of  19  B.c.  that  Herod  the  Great 
began  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  temple 
itself  was  completed  in  eighteen  months ;  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  round  it  required  eight  years 
more.  So  many  additions,  however,  proved  neces- 
sary before  the  work  could  be  regarded  as  finished, 
that  the  final  completion  is  assigned  by  Josephus 
to  the  year  50  a.d.,  seventy  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  undertaking,  and  but  twenty 
years  before  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  The  *  forty 
and  six  years '  bring  us  to  the  year  28  a.d.  It  is 
perhaps  strange  that  the  Jews  should  associate  the 
long  term  of  years  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  sanc- 
tuary and  not  the  temple  as  a  whole ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, very  likely  that,  at  all  events,  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  this  building  might  still  be  incomplete. 
Moreover,  in  their  indignant  rejoinder  to  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus,  they  not  unnaturally  take  up  the  very 
term  which  He  had  used,  even  though  it  applied 
in  strictness  only  to  the  most  sacred  portion  of  the 
structure. 

Ver.  21.  See  above  on  ver.  19. 

Ver.  22.  When  therefore  he  was  raised  fhnn 
the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  said 
this.  Again  (as  in  ver.  10)  we  are  strudc  by  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  narrative  breaks  off. 
It  has  been  related  mainly  to  bring  out  the  rejec- 
tion of  Jesus  by  the  Jews;  the  Evangelist  pauses 
upon  it  only  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  effect 
on  the  disciples,  as  after  the  former  miracle  he 
records  that  the  *  disciples  believed  in '  Jesus  (ver. 
II).  We  do  not  find  the  same  statement  here,  but 
are  told  (comp.  chap.  xii.  16)  that  the  words  which 
bafRed  the  Jews  were  mysterious  to  the  disciples 
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likewise.  Whilst,  however,  the  Jews  rejected  the 
'hard  saying/  the  disciples  'kept  all  these  things 
and  pondered  them  in  their  'heart,'  not  under- 
standing them  until  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
This  record  of  words  not  understood  at  the  time, 
even  l^  the  inner  circle  of  the  followers  of  Jesus, 
is  a  striking  indication  of  the  simple  truthfulness 
of  the  narration  (comp.  ver.  ii).  And  they 
beUeyed  the  Boxiptare  and  the  word  which 
JemiB  had  said. — The  recollection  of  the  words 
after  the  resurrection  led  the  disciples  (we  cannot 
doubt  that  John  is  speaking  chiefly  of  his  own 
ex^rience)  to  a  fuller  and  richer  faith  in  'the 
scripture '  and  '  the  word  *  of  Jesus.  The  *  word ' 
must  be  that  of  ver.  19 ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
explain  'the. scripture.*  It  cannot  mean  the  Old 
Testament  as  a  whole,  for  in  this  sense  John  always 
uses  the  plural,  'the  Scriptures.*  It  would  be 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  Evangelist  has  in  mind 
some  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  predictive  of 
the  resurrection  (^.^.,  from  Ps.  xvi.;  Isa.  liii.;  Hoc. 
vi.),  or  the  rebuilding  of  the  true  temple  (2^h.  vi. 
12-15).  If,  however,  we  include  several  passages, 
the  difficulty  in  the  use  of  the  singular  remains  as 
before;  and  if  we  seek  for  a  single  prediction,  we 
cannot  meet  with  any  one  that  agrees  so  closely 
with  our  Lord's  saying  as  to  be  thus  definitely 
pointed  out  as  '  the  scripture.*  We  seem  bound  to 
refer  the  word  to  the  only  '  scripture '  that  (ver. 
17)  has  been  quoted  in  the  context,  Ps.  Ixix.  9. 
This  verse,  speaking  of  the  consuming  and  of  its 
cause,  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  first  part  of 
our  Lord*s  saying  ('  Destroy  this  temple').  Hence 
this  passage  of  the  psalm  and  '  the  word  which  Jesus 
had  said '  form  one  whole,  and  as  such  are  men- 
tioned here.  The  disciples,  guided  to  deeper  faith 
by  that  which  was  at  the  time  wholly  mysterious 
(and  which  was  a  'stone  of  stumbling*  to  those  who 
believed  not),  recognised  the  fulfilment  of  Old 
Testament  prophecy  and  of  the  prediction  of  Jesus 
Himself  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  their  Lord. 
Thus  in  the  first  scene  of  His  public  ministry, 
we  have  Jesus  before  us  in  the  light  in  which  the 
whole  Gospel  is  to  present  Him,  at  once  the  cruci- 
fied and  the  risen  Ix>rd. 

The  whole  narrative  has  been  subjected  to  keen 
scrutiny  both  by  friends  and  foes,  but  its  import- 
ance has  hardly  yet  been  properly  acknowledged. 
A  few  words  must  still  be  said  as  to  its  relation  to 
the  other  Gospels,  and  as  to  its  place  in  this. 

Each  of  the  earlier  Gospels  records  a  cleansing 
of  the  temple,  accomplished,  however,  not  at  the 
outset  but  at  the  close  of  our  Lord's  public  mini- 
stry, on  the  Monday  (probably)  preceding  the 
crucifixion.  To  some  it  has  seemed  altogether 
improbable  that  there  should  have  been  two  acts 
of  precisely  similar  character  at  the  extreme  points 
of  the  offiaal  life  of  our  Lord.  But  is  the  chsjacter 
of  the  two  the  same?  We  would  not  lay  too  much 
stress  on  some  of  the  differences  of  detail,  for  appa- 
rent divergences  sometimes  present  themselves  in 
connection  with  narratives  which  no  one  would  be 
inclined  to  explain  as  relating  to  different  events. 
There  are,  however,  not  a  few  touches  in  the 
account  before  us  which  show  the  hand  of  an  eye- 
witness ; — such  as  the  making  of  the  scourge  of 
oofds,  the  scattering  of  the  money  of  exchange. 
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the  words  addressed  to  the  sellers  of  doves  alone, 
the  form  of  the  rebuke,  the  conversation  with  the 
Jews,  the  incidental  notice  of  the  forty-six  years  (a 
statement  which  only  elaborate  calculation  shows 
to  be  in  harmony  with  independent  statements 
of  another  Evangelist).  Fmally,  there  is  the 
remarkable  perversion  before  Caiaphas  of  the 
words  regardmg  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  on 
which  nothing  contained  in  the  earlier  Gospels 
throws  any  light,  and  which  (especially  as  given 
in  Mark  xiv.  $8)  bears  all  the  marks  of  having 
been  exaggerated  in  the  popular  mind  through 
lapse  of  time.  Such  considerations  as  these  seem 
to  show  that,  if  the  cleansing  can  have  occurred 
once  only,  its  place  in  the  history  is  that  assigned 
by  John.  But  is  it  really  at  all  improbable  ihat 
two  cleansings  should  have  taken  place,  sepa- 
rated by  such  an  interval  of  time  as  the  Gospel 
narrative  presupposes?  No  one  will  think  that 
the  action  of  our  Lord,  as  here  related,  would 
put  an  end  to  the  traffic,  when  this  very  narrative 
brings  before  us  an  official  challenge  of  His 
authority  so  to  act  At  the'  last  Passover  Jesus 
would  find  the  temple-court  as  much  the  scene 
of  worldly  trading  as  it  was  at  the  first.  Did 
He  then,  it  will  be  asked,  condone  the  evil  when 
in  intervening  years  He  went  up  to  the  same 
feast  ?  This  question  must  be  met  by  another : 
Have  we  reason  to  believe  that  Jesus  attended 
any  other  Passover  than  these  twolr  The  feast  of 
chap.  V.  I  Mras  in  all  probability  not  a  Passover, 
and  at  the  Passover  mentioned  in  vi.  4  He  certainly 
was  not  present.  If  then  he  attended  two  Pass- 
overs omy,  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  on  the 
second  occasion,  as  on  the  first,  He  would  vindi- 
cate the  purity  and  sanctity  of  the  temple? 

The  purpose,  too,  of  the  two  cleansings  is 
different.  At  the  close  of  His  ministry  He  is 
hailed  as  King  of  Israel,  and  He  indignantly 
expels  from  God*s  house  those  who  practically 
denied  to  Gentiles  any  share  in  that  place  of 
prayer.  Now  He  acts  as  the  Son  of  God,  ofier- 
mg  Himself  in  this  character  to  rulers  and  to 
people,  that  they  may  acknowledge  Hb  Sonship 
and  obey  His  word.  '  He  came  unto  His  own 
home,'  His  home  as  Son,  '  and  they  that  were 
His  own  received  Him  not.'  This  is  the  turning- 
point  of  His  ministry :  henceforth  He  is  the  re- 
jected of  the  Jews.  This  is  the  significance  of 
the  narrative  before  us.  The  cleansing  and  the 
mysterious  words  sptoken  by  Jesus  (ver.  19)  are 
alike  'signs.'  The  first  was  a  sign  of  His  Son- 
ship,  a  sign  which  they  refused  to  accept.  That 
refiised.  He  gives  the  second ;  just  as,  when  the 
Pharisees  asked  of  Him  a  sign  from  heaven,  He 
refused  to  give  any  save  the  sign  of  the  prophet 
Jonah.  If  they  will  not  listen  to  the  former,  the 
latter  alone  remains.  He  would  have  renewed 
the  life  of  the  temple,  but  they  would  not  have 
it  so.  Let  them,  then,  go  on  in  their  ways,  and 
destroy  the  temple ;  let  them  go  on  in  their  re- 
jection of  Him,  and  destroy  His  life.  The  result 
will  be  the  raising  of  a  spiritual  temple  which 
shall  be  none  of  theirs — a  temple  in  which  God 
Himself  shall  dwell,  manifested  to  all  men  in  the 
Son. 
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Chapter  II.  23-III.  21. 
The  Conversation  with  Nicodemus. 


33  'NJOW  when  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  *passover,  in  the«v«.i3. 
1^      feast  day^^  many  *  believed  in  his  name,  when  they*  saw  *^^^^, 

24  the  miracles'  which  he  did.     But  Jesus  did  not  commit*  him-    ijSmv.ij. 

25  self  unto  them,  because*  he   ^knew  all*  men.  And'   needed  ^^^|j;g; 
not  that  any  should  testify  of  man :  for  he  knew  what  was  in    Jjj^^^^' 

man.*  rS;/L1«3: 

1  There*  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named  ^Nicodemus,  a    JJiJ^J; 

2  '  ruler  of  the  Jews :  The  same  came  to  Jesus  "  by  night,  and    fsaiS°!SS^ 
said  unto  him,  -^  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  dUx^^^ 
from  God  : "  for  ^ no  man  "  can  do  these  miracles  "  that  thou  g^SJ^^ 

3  doest,  except  ^God  be  with  him.     Jesus  answered  and  said    ^^%ee^ 
unto  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  /chap.  l"^ 

4  '  bom  again,"  he  cannot  see  the  *  kingdom  of  God.     Nicodemus  '^rf,  33.**" 
saith  unto  him,  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  tChap^i.  13: 
he  enter  the"  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be    Tit-m.|;* 

5  born  ?     Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except    x  pit.i.>«3; 
a  man  be  "  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit,"  he  cannot  enter    iu.  9*  «▼•  7. 

6  into  the  *  kingfdom  of  God.    That  which  is  "  born  of  the  flesh  *  m*«-  ▼»-  »<>. 
IS  flesh  ;   and  that  which   is "  born  of  the  Spirit "  is  spirit. 

7  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must  be  born  again.**  , 

8  The  wind  bloweth*'  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the 
sound ■■  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell**  whence  it  cometh,  and 
whither  it  goeth  :  so  is  every  one  that  is  **  born  of  the  Spirit** 

9  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  How  can  these  things 
ID  be  }  *•     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  a  master  *' 

1 1  of  Israel,  and  knowest  **  not  these  things  1     Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  thee.  We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that**  we 

12  have  seen;  and  'ye  receive  not  our  witness.     If  I  have**  told  /ver.aa. 
you  earthly**  things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,    >•»«;  **»o^- 

13  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly   things  ?**       And  *no   man   hath  « a»p- vu  3B. 

ascended  up  to**  heaven,  but  *  he  that  came  down  from**  heaven,    sxTeiA.  iV 

»    9, 10. 

^  at  the  feast  '  omit  when  they  *  beholding  his  signs  ^  trust 

^  on  account  of        ^  his  discerning  all         '  And  because  he 

^  should  bear  witness  concerning  a  man  ;  for  he  himself  discerned  what  was 
in  the  man 

•  And  there  *®  to  him  **  thou  art  come  from  God,  a  teacher 

^^  no  one  ^*  signs  ^*  any  one  have  been  b6rn  anew      **  a 

^*  any  one  have  been  ^'  of  water  and  spirit  **  hath  been 

^*  or  spirit  *®  anew  *^  breatheth         •*  voice 

■•  but  knowest  not  "  hath  been        ■•  or  spirit 

■•  come  to  pass      ■'  Thou  art  the  teacher  **  perceivest  thou 

'*  that  which  we  know  and  bear  witness  of  that  which 
•®  omit  have  **  the  earthly         •*  if  I  tell  you  the  heavenly  things 

^  And  no  one  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  <^  out  of. 
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14  even^  the  'Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven.**  And  'as  Moses 
lifted  up  *'  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son 

1 5  of  man  be  ^  lifted  up :  *'  That  *"  whosoever  believeth  '  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but "  have  '  eternal  life. 

16  For  •God  so  loved  "the  world,  that  he  gave  his  "'only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  ••  believeth  in  him  should  *•  not 

17  'perish,  but  have  everlasting "  life.  -^For  God  sent  not  his" 
Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  **   the  world ;    but   that  the 

18  world  through  him  might"  be  saved.  '  He  that  believeth  on** 
him  is  not  condemned :  **  but  *'  "*  he  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned *•  already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 

19  of  "^  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Grod.  And  this  is  the  condem- 
nation, *  that  *•  light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than   light,**  because  their  deeds  were  evil.** 

20  For   every    one  that   doeth**   evil   hateth   the   light,   neither 
31  Cometh**  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved.**     But 

he  that  doeth  truth**  cometh  to  the  light,  that   his  deeds** 
may  be  made  manifest,  that  they  are*'  wrought  in  God. 


••  omit  even. 

•'  lifted  on  high 

••  every  one  that  •'  may 

*•  that  he  may  judge         **  may 

^^  omit  but  ^  hath  been  judged 

^  the  darkness  rather  than  the  light 

^  committeth        '^  and  he  cometh  not 

•*  the  truth  *«  works 


**  omit  which  is  in  heaven 
^  that  every  one  that  believeth  may  in  him 
**  eternal  *«  the 

**  in  *•  judged 

^*  is  the  judgment,  because  the 
'^  for  their  works  were  wicked 
^  works  should  be  convicted 
^^  because  they  have  been 
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Contents.  It  is  of  much  importance  to  keep 
the  clodng  verses  of  chap.  ii.  in  dose  connection 
with  the  opening  verses  of  chap.  iii.  (see  the  com- 
mentary on  iii.  i).  Rejected  oy  the  theocracy  of 
Isratd  Jesus  turns  to  individuals,  but  these  are  not 
confined  to  Israel.  The  woman  of  Samaria  and 
the  king's  officer  of  Galilee  are  beyond  the  theo- 
cratic pale.  NicodemuSy  however,  who 'is  first 
introduced  to  us,  does  belong  to  the  chosen  ^ople ; 
and  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with  him,  as  it  leads 
him  firom  an  imperfect  to  a  perfect  faith,  illustrates 
the  power  whicn  Jesus,  though  rejected  by  Israel 
and  doomed  to  die,  shall  exercise  over  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  subordinate  parts  of  this  section 
are— (i)  iL  23-25;  (2)  ni.  1-15 ;  (3)  iii.  16- 
21. 

Ver.  23.  How  when  he  mm  in  Jenmlem  al 
the  pa«over,  at  the  f eaat,  many  believed  in  his 
name,  beholding  his  rigns  which  he  did.  In 
this  verse  we  pass  from  the  public  presentation  of 
Jesus  to  the  people  and  '  the  Jews '  in  the  house  of 
His  Father  to  His  more  private  ministry  in  Jerusa- 
lem :  rejected  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  continues  His 
work  as  a  Prophet,  doing  many  'si^,'  and  by 
these  leading  many  to  faith  in  His  nussion.  The 
time  spoken  of  is  still  the  season  of  the  Passover. 
The  remarkable  repetition,  '  at  the  Passover,  at  the 
feast,'  may  probaoly  be  intended  to  direct  our 
thoughts  especially  to  the  very  night  of  the  paschal 
supper.  It  so,  the  purification  of  the  temple  may 
have  fiillen  at  the  very  time  when  every  Israelite 


sousht  to  purify  himself  and  his  house  for  the  great 
festival  that  was  now  approaching.  The  words 
would  also  point  to  our  Lord's  observing  the  feast 
Himself.  It  is  noticeable  that  we  do  not  here  read 
'  the  Passover  of  the  Jews : '  the- desecration  of  the 
festival  has  been  condemned  in  one  of  its  manifes- 
tations, but  the  festival  itself  is  honoured.  John 
S'ves  us  no  particulars  of  the  '  signs '  which  Jesus 
d;  comp.  chaps,  xxi.  25,  vL  4,  and  several 
passages  in  the  earlier  Gospels  {e.g.  Mark  i.  34, 
vi.  55,  56).  The  signs  attested  His  words,  which 
werethedescriptionofHis 'name '(see chap.  i.  12), 
and,  beholding  the  signs,  many  became  believers 
in  His  name,  accepting  Him  as  being  in  truth  what 
He  declared  Himself  to  be.  The  fiuth  was  real  but 
not  mature ;  its  imperfection  is  illustrated  in  the 
next  verse. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Bnt  Jesna  did  not  tmat  himaelf 
unto  them  on  aoooont  of  hiadisoeniing  all  men, 
and  beoanee  he  needed  not  that  any  should  bear 
witness  oonoeTning  a  man ;  for  he  himself  dia- 
oexned  what  was  in  the  man.  The  effect  pro- 
duced upon  Jesus  Himself  by  this  imperfection  of 
fiuth  is  described  in  very  remarkable  language. 
Many  '  believed  in  His  name,'  and  so  took  the  first 
step  towards  that  surrender  of  the  heart  to  Him 
which  in  ver.  1 1  we  read  of  as  made  by  His  dis- 
ciples. Had  they  thus  fully  trusted  themselves  to 
Him,  then  would  He  have  trusted  Himself  to  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  illustrations  of  the  teaching,  so 
characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  regard  to 
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the  union  and  communion  of  Jesus  with  His  people ; 
if  they  abide  in  Him,  He  abides  in  them.  That 
these  believers  have  not  reached  such  maturity  of 
faith  Jesus  Himself  discerns.  No  witness  from 
another  is  needed  by  Him,  for  the  thoughts  of  every 
man  with  ivhom  He  speaks  are  'naked  and  opened  * 
unto  Him.  The  words  of  John  do  not  in  their 
literal  sense  go  beyond  this ;  but,  in  declaring  that 
Jesus  read  the  heart  of  all  who  came  to  Him,  they 
iihply  that  other  truth  with  which  the  rendering  in 
our  Bibles  has  made  us  ^miliar :  '  He  knew  what 
was  in  man.' 

Ver.  I.  And  there  was  a  man  of  the  Phaxi- 
gees,  named  Nicodemiu,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews. 
That  this  verse  does  not  begin  a  new  section  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  first  word  'And,'  which 
links  it  with  the  last  chapter ;  another  indication 
of  the  same  kind  is  seen  when  the  true  re.iding  is 
restored  in  ver.  2  (*  to  Him  *  for  *  to  Jesus ').  A 
closer  exatnination  will  show  that  the  connection 
thus  suggested  is  really  very  close  and  important. 
In  chap.  ii.  24,  25,  a  very  marked  emphasis  is  laid 
on  *  man ; '  the  same  word  and  thoue^ht  are  taken 
up  in  th^  verse.  Ver.  2  of  this  chapter  brings 
before  us  a  belief  agreeing  in  nature  andground 
with  that  spoken  of  in  chap.  ii.  23,  24.  The  last 
thought  of  chap.  ii.  is  powerfully  illustrated  by  the 
answers  which  Tesus  returns  to  the  thoughts  of 
Nicodemus.  Clearly,  then,  John  means  us  to 
understand  that  out  of  the  many  who  '  believed 
in  the  name '  of  Jesus  was  one  deserving  of  special 
attention,  not  merely  as  representing  a  higher 
class  and  special  culture,  but  chiefly  because, 
brought  by  tne  signs  to  a  degree  of  faith,  he  was 
desirous  of  knowing  more ;  and  our  Lord's  deal- 
ings with  Nicodemus  show  how  He  sought  to  lead 
all  who  were  so  prepared  to  a  deeper  knowledge 
and  higher  faith.  The  name  Nicodemus  is  foimd 
in  the  Talmud,  as  a  Hebrew  surname  borne  by 
a  Jew,  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  whose  true  name  was 
Bonai.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  persons 
are  identical,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  not.  It  is  most  natural  to  regard  the 
name  Nicodemus  as  Greek,  not  Hebrew ;  compare 
'  Philip '  (chap.  i.  43).  Nicodemus  is  described  as 
a  Pharisee  (see  notes  on  chaps,  i.  24,  vii.  32),  and 
as  *  a  ruler  of  the  Jews,' — 1>.,  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrin  (comp.  chap.  vii.  50),  the  great  council  of 
seventy-one  whidi  held  supreme  power  over  the 
whole  nation.  In  other  passages  John  uses  'ruler' 
in  this  sense  (see  vii.  26,  48,  xii.  42) ;  here  only 
does  he  join  with  it  the  words  *  of  the  Jews.*  The 
added  words  (see  chap.  i.  19)  show  that  Nicodemus 
stood  connected  with  that  body  which  was  ever 
present  to  John's  thought  as  &e  assemblage  of 
those  who  represented  the  self-seeking  and  formal- 
ism which  Jesus  came  to  subvert.  The  elements 
of  hostility  already  existed,  though  the  open  con- 
flict had  not  yet  begun  (see  chap.  ii.  18).  It  is 
not  easy  always  to  define  the  relation  between 
'  the  Pharisees  *  and  *  the  Jews,*  as  the  two  terms 
are  used  by  John  ;  for  under  the  latter  designa- 
tion the  leaders  of  the  Pharisees  would  certainly 
be  included.  The  former  perhaps  usually  brings 
into  prominence  teaching  and  principles;  the 
latter  points  rather  to  external  action.  The  Phari- 
sees took  alarm  at  the  new  doctrine,  the  Jews 
resented  the  new  authority.  Nicodemus  is  not  free 
from  the  extemalism  and  prejudices  of  his  class, 
but  his  candour  and  his  faith  stand  out  in  wonder- 
ful contrast  to  the  general  spirit  evinced  by  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Jews. 


Ver.  2.  The  nme  came  to  him  by  niglitL 
Chap.  xix.  38,  39,  seems  clearly  to  show  that  the 
motive  of  Nicodemus  in  thus  coming  by  night  waa 
the  same  as  the  cause  of  Joseph's  secret  disciple- 
ship — the  '  fear  of  the  Jews. '  That  he  himself  was 
one  of  'the  Jews'  only  makes  this  explanation 
more  probable.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he  came 
alone ;  whether  Tesus  also  was  alone,  or  whether 
John  or  other  disciples  were  present  at  the  inter- 
view, we  cannot  tell. 

And  laid  unto  Mm,  Babbi,  we  know  that 
fbou  art  come  firom  God,  a  teacher.  Every  wcrd 
here  is  of  importance.  On  Rabbi  see  the  note, 
chap.  i.  38.  We  may  be  sure  that  a  member  of 
the  sect  that  carefidly  scrutinised  the  Baptist's 
credentials  (chap.  i.  19-24)  would  not  lightly 
address  Jesus  by  this  title  of  honour,  or  acknow- 
ledge him  as  Teacher.  But  the  words  '  Thou  art 
come  from  God'  will  appear  even  more  significant, 
if  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  most  familiar  designa- 
tion of  the  Messiah  was  '  the  coming  One,'  '  He 
that  should  come.*  The  appearing  of  the  Baptist 
quickened  in  the  minds  of  '  all  men '  (Luke  iii.  15) 
the  recollection  of  God's  great  promise  ;  and  the 
signs  lately  wrought  by  Jesus  m  Jerusalem  may 
well  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  this  Pharisee 
hopes  which  find  a  hesitating  expression  in  his 
words.  No  ordinary  prophet  would  have  been 
thus  acknowledged  as  one  'come  from  God.'  At  the 
very  least,  the  confession  assigns  tojesus  a  supreme 
authority  as  Teacher.  The  confession  of  Nico- 
demus was  made  in  the  name  of  others  besides 
himself.  'We  know;' — others  amongst  the 
Pharisees,  perhaps  already  others  amongst  the 
rulers  (chap.  xii.  42),  had  reached  the  same  point. 
No  doubt  the  number  was  but  small,  too  small  to 
make  confession  easy,  or  to  banish  the  very  natilral 
fear  of  the  Jews  which  brought  Nicodemus  to  Jesus 
by  night. 

For  no  one  can  do  these  signs  that  thou 
doest  ezoept  God  be  with  him.  Nicodemus 
acknowledges  the  works  to  be  'signs'  (not  so  the 
Jews,  chap.  ii.  18),  and  he  shows  that  in  him  the 
signs  had  precisely  answered  the  designed  end. 
The  faith  indeed  which  rested  on  these  alone  was 
imperfect,  but  it  was  faith  ;  more  could  be  gained ; 
the  fiuth  could  be  educated,  raised  higher,  and 
made  more  complete.  How  truly  this  fJEUth  has 
been  educated  will  be  shown  when  (chap.  xix.  39) 
it  shall  come  forth  in  honour  of  that  cruci- 
fied Redeemer  who  is  here  to  be  proclaimed  (ver. 
14).  Such  education,  however,  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  word  of  Jesus,  leading  to  fellowship 
with  Himself.  For  this  word  Nicodemus  now 
comes.  In  reading  the  following  verses  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  as  Jesus  would  train  and 
strengthen  the  faith  of  Nicodemus,  it  is  the  weak 
side  of  this  fiuth  that  is  kept  in  view ;  but  the 
Saviour's  acceptance  of  the  faith  as  real  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  openness  and  unreservedness  of 
the  teaching  He  vouchsafes.  Many  have  pointed 
out  the  contrast  between  this  discourse  and  those 
related  in  the  other  Gospels ;  but  had  there  been 
no  difference  between  discourses  delivered  to  the 
half-instructed  excitable  multitudes  of  Galilee  and 
those  intended  for  a  'teacher  of  Israel,'  the 
apparent  agreement  would  have  been  a  discord 
which  no  argument  could  explain  away  (see 
Introduction). 

Ver.  3.  Jesus  answered  and  said  nnto  him. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  thee.  Except  any  one 
have  been  bom  anew,  he  cannot  see  the  king- 
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dom  of  God.  Jesus  answers  his  thoughts  rather 
than  his  words,  but  the  connection  between  the 
address  and  the  answer  is  not  hard  to  find.  John 
the  Baptist  had  ^Euniliarised  all  with  the  thought 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  at  hand,  that  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  so  long  expected,  would 
soon  b^n.  Whatever  meaning  may  be  assigned 
to  the  words  of  ver.  2,  we  may  certainly  say  that 
every  thoughtful  Jew  who  bdicved  what  Nico- 
demus  believed  was  'waiting  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.'  But  the  Pharisee's  conception  of  the 
Messianic  promise  was  false.  In  great  measure, 
at  least,  his  '  kingdom  of  God '  was  outward  and 
carnal,  not  inward  and  spiritual,— a  privilege  of 
birth,  belonging  of  right  to  Israel.  This  false  con- 
ception Jesus  would  at  once  correct,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  error  is  reflected  in  the  solemnity  of  the  lan- 
guage, 'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.' — 'Any 
one?  This  more  literal  rendering  is  necessary  here 
because  of  the  next  verse.  Our  Lord  says  simply 
anyone,  Nicodemus  brings  in  the  word  '  man,' 
to  give  more  expressiveness  to  his  reply. 

'  Have  been  bom  anew.'  It  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  much  controverted  question  whether  the  Greek 
word  here  used  should  be  rendered  again^  or  anew^ 
otfrom  abcve,  *  Again '  is  certainly  inadequate ;  for, 
though  the  word  may  denote  ^ginnsffg-  aver  again, 
commencing  the  action  afresh,  it  cannot  express 
mere  repetition.  Much  may  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  third  rendering,  'from  above.'  This  is  the 
undoubted  meaning  of  the  same  word  as  used  below 
(ver.  31) ;  and  a  sunilar  idea  is  expressed  in  the 
passages  of  the  Gospel  (chap.  i.  13)  and  First  Epistle 
of  John  (chap.  ii.  29,  v.  i,  etc.)  which  speak  of 
those  who  are  begotten  of  God.  It  may  also  be 
urged  that,  as  c£rist  is  '  He  that  cometh  from 
above '  (ver.  31),  those  who  through  faith  are  one 
with  Christ  must  derive  their  being  from  the  same 
source,  and  may  well  be  spoken  of  as  '  bom  from 
above.'  Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  it  is 
probable  that  anew  is  the  true  rendering.  Had 
the  other  thought  been  intended,  we  might  surely 
have  expected  'of  God'  instead  of  'from  above.' 
The  correspondence  between  the  two  members  of 
the  sentence  would  then  have  been  complete ;  only 
those  who  have  been  bom  of  Cod  can  see  the  king- 
iom  of  God,  Further,  born  (or  begotten)  of  Cod  is 
a  very  easy  and  natural  expression,  but  this  can 
hardly  be  said  of  bom  (or  begotten)  from  above: 
'  coming  from  above '  is  perfectly  clear ;  '  bom 
frt)m  above '  is  not  so.  The  chief  argument,  how- 
ever,  is  afforded  by  the  next  verse,  which  clearly 
shows  that  Nicodemus  understood  a  second  birth 
to  be  intended.  But  the  words  '  except  any  one 
have  been  bom  from  above '  would  not  necessarily 
imply  a  second  birth.  The  Jews  maintained  that 
they  were  bom  of  God  (see  chap.  viii.  41),  and 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  believing 
that  those  only  who  received  their  beins^  from  above 
could  inherit  the  blessings  of  Messialrs  kingdom. 
Our  Lord's  words,  then,  teach  the  fundamental 
troth,  that  not  natiual  birth,  descent  from  the  stock 
of  Israel,  but  a  second  birth,  the  being  b^;otten 
anew,  a  complete  spiritual  change  (see  ver.  5), 
admits  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

On  the  general  expectation  of  a  king  and  a 
kingdom,  see  chap.  i.  49.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
John  in  this  chapter  only  (compare,  however,  chap, 
xviii.  36). — '  Cannot'  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
'shall  not.'  It  expresses  an  impossibility  in  the 
very  nature  of  things.   To  a  state  of  outward  earthly 


31 

privil^;e  rights  of  natural  birth  might  give  admit- 
tance.  In  declaring  that  without  a  complete  inward 
change  none  can  possibly  see  (have  a  true  percep- 
tion of)  '  the  kingdom  of  God,'  Jesus  declares  the 
spiritual  character  of  His  kingdom.  In  it  none 
but  the  spiritual  can  have  any  part. 

Ver.  4.  NlcodemuB  saith  unto  hini.  How  oaq 
a  man  be  hoin  when  he  la  old?  can  he  enter  a 
■econd  time  into  his  mother's  womb,  and  be  bom  t 
These  are  the  words  of  a  man  amazed  beyond 
measure.  Jesus  has  read  his  thoughts,  and  tibe 
answer  to  his  unspoken  question  has  cbme  with 
the  suddenness  and  surprise  of  a  thunderbolt.  The 
solemn  emphasis  laid  on  the  words  '  bom  anew ' 
forbids  his  thinking  of  a  mere  figure  of  speech, 
and  apparently  banishes  from  his  mind  the  Old 
Testament  expressions  which  approach  the  same 
truth  (see  ver.  5 ).  The  privilege  which  he  attached 
to  natural  birth  within  the  bounds  of  Israel  is  tom 
away  by  a  word ;  the '  any  one '  of  our  Lord's  answer 
makes  all  men  equal ;  and  the  prize  which  seemed 
almost  within  his  grasp  is  ^ven  to  every  one  who 
has  been  bom  anew.  In  his  bewilderment  he  sees 
no  meaning  in  the  words  of  Jesus,  except  they  be 
understood  physically  of  a  second  natural  birth  ; 
and  the  evident  impossibility  of  this  he  e::presses 
in  the  very  strongest  terms. 

Ver.  5.  Jeans  amnroied,  Vezily,  verily,  I  lay 
nnto  thee.  Except  any  one  have  been  bom  of 
water  and  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  God.  The  answer  is  a  stronger  affirmation 
of  the  same  truth,  with  some  changes  of  expression 
which  made  the  words  no  easier  of  acceptance, 
save  as  the  new  terms  might  awaken  echoes  of  Old 
Testament  language,  and  lead  the  hearer  from  the 
external  to  an  inward  and  spiritual  interpretation. 

The  first  words  have  given  rise  to  warm  and 
continued  controversy.  Many  have  held  that  the 
birth  '  of  water  and  spirit '  can  only  refer  to  Chris- 
tian baptism;  others  have  denied  that  Christian 
baptism  is  alluded  to  at  all.  The  subject  is  very 
important  and  very  difficult.  Our  only  safety  lies 
in  making  the  Evangelist  his  own  interpreter.  We 
shall  repeatedly  find,  when  a  difficulty  occurs,  that 
some  word  of  his  own  in  the  context  or  in  some 
parallel  passage  brings  us  light,  (i)  First,  then, 
as  to  the  very  peculiar  expression,  '  of  water  and 
spirit. '  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  ren- 
dering ;  no  direct  reference  is  made  as  yet  to  the 
personal  Holy  Spirit.  The  words  'water  and 
spirit '  are  most  closely  joined,  and  placed  under 
the  government  of  the  same  preposition.  A 
little  earlier  in  the  C^ospel  (chap.  i.  33)  we  find 
the  same  words — not,  indeed,  joined  together  as 
here,  but  yet  placed  in  exact  parallelism,  each 
word,  too,  receiving  emphasis  from  the  context. 
Three  times  between  chap.  i.  19  and  chap.  i.  33 
John  speaks  of  his  baptism  with  water ;  twice  there 
IS  a  reference  to  the  Spuit  (i.  32,  33) ;  and  in  ver. 
33  John's  baptizing  with  water  and  our  Lord's 
baptizing  with  '  holy  spirit '  (see  the  note)  stand 
explicitly  contrasted.  It  is  very  possible  that  this 
testimony  was  well  known  to  others  besides  John's 
disciples,  to  all  indeed  in  Judea  who  were  roused 
to  inquiry  respecting  the  Baptist  and  his  relation 
to  Jesus.  (2)  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  of  that 
age  may  have  been  feimiliar  with  the  figure  of  a 
new  birth  in  connection  with  baptism.  It  is  con- 
fessedly difficult  accurately  to  ascertain  Jewish 
usages  and  modes  of  thought  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  The  Talmud  indeed  contains  copious  stores 
of  information,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish 
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between  what  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  what  to  a 
later  age.  We  know  that  converts  to  the  Jewish 
religion  were  admitted  by  baptism  to  fellowship 
with  the  sacred  people.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
law  would  suggest  such  a  washing  when  the  un- 
cleanness  of  heathenism  was  put  on,  and  hence  no 
rite  could  be  more  natural.  Vet  we  have  no  cer- 
tain knowledge  that  this  was  practised  so  early  as 
the  time  of  our  Lord.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  at 
a  later  date,  the  proselyte  thus  washed  or  bap- 
tized was  spoken  of  as  bom  again.  Here  again, 
therefore,'  we  have  some  confirmation  of  the  view 
that  in  the  words  before  us  there  is  in  some  sort 
a  reference  to  baptism, — ^at  all  events,  to  the  bap- 
tism of  John.  (3)  But  what  was  John's  baptism? 
We  see  from  chap.  i.  25  how  peculiar  his  action 
appeared  to  the  rulers  of  the  people.  Even  if 
proselytes  were  in  that  age  baptized,  a  baptism  that 
mvited  all,  publican  and  Phiurisee  alike,  would  but 
seem  the  more  strange.  John's  action  was  new  and 
startling ;  and  from  chap.  i.  21-25  it  appears  that 
the  leaders  of  Jewish  thought  bdield  m  it  an  im- 
mediate reference  to  the  time  of  Messiah.  It 
seems  very  probable  that  John's  baptism  was 
directly  symbolic,  a  translation  into  visible  symbol 
of  such  promises  as  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  which  looked 
forward  to  the  new  spiritual  order  of  which  he  was 
the  herald.  To  the  sprinkling  with  clean  water, 
the  cleansing  from  all  filthiness,  of  which  Ezekid 
speaks,  answers  closely  John's  '  baptism  of  repent- 
ance for  the  remission  of  sins '  (compare  also  Ezek. 
xxxvi.  31).  To  the  promise  which  follows,  'A 
new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.  ...  I  will  put 
my  spirit  within  you,'  answers  just  as  closely  John's 
testimony  to  Jesus,  '  He  it  is  that  baptizeth  with 
holy  spirit.'  (4)  The  two  contrasted  elements  in 
the  baptisms  oif  chap.  i.  33  are — (0)  the  covering 
and  remdVal  of  past  sin ;  and  {b)  the  inbreathing 
of  a  new  life.  In  that  verse  '  holy  spirit '  is  the 
gift  and  not  the  Giver.  The  Giver  is  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  but  the  gift,  that  which  is  the  essential 
element  in  the  new  baptism,  is  the  bestowal  of 
'  holy  spirit,'  the  seed  and  the  principle  of  a  holy 
spiritual  life.  (5)  These  two  elements  were  con- 
joined in  the  Christian  baptism  instituted  after- 
wards :  the  cleansing  of  forgiveness  through  Christ's 
death  and  the  holiness  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  are 
alike  symbolized  in  it.  Here,  therefore,  our  Lord 
says  that  no  man  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  unless  he  have  been  bom  anew,  the  elements 
of  the  new  birth  being  the  removal  by  cleansing  of 
the  old  sinful  life,  and  the  impartation  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  a  new  holy  principle  of  life. — If  this  view 
01  the  words  is  correct,  there  is  error  in  both  ex- 
tremes of  which  mention  has  been  made.  There  is 
no  direct  reference  here  to  Christian  baptism  ;  but 
the  reference  to  the  tmths  which  that  baptism 
expresses  is  distinct  and  clear. 

Ver.  6.  That  which  hath  been  bom  of  the  fleeh 
iB  flesh,  and  that  which  hath  been  bom  of  the 
Spirit  is  spirit.  In  the  last  verse  was  implied  the 
law  that  like  is  produced  from  like,  since  the  pure 
and  spiritual  members  of  God's  kingdom  must  be 
bom  of  water  and  spirit.     Here  this  law  is  ex- 

Sressly  stated.  Flesh  produces  flesh.  Spirit  pro- 
uces  spirit.  Thus  the  necessity  of  a  new  birui  is 
enforced,  and  the  *  cannot '  of  ver.  3  explained. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  '  flesh,'  as  here  used, 
definitely  indicates  the  sinful  principles  of  human 
nature,  or  only  that  which  is  outward,  material, 
not  spiritual  but  merely  natural.  The  latter  seems 
more  likely,  both  from  the  context  (where  the  con- 


trast is  between  the  natural  and  the  spiritual  birth) 
and  from  John's  usage  elsewhere.  Though  the 
word  occurs  as  many  as  thirteen  times  in  this 
Gospel  (chap.  i.  13,  14,  vi.  51,  52,  etc.,  viii.  15, 
xvii.  2),  in  no  passa^.e  does  it  express  .the  thought 
of  sinflilness,  as  it  does  in  Paul's  Epistles  and 
in  I  John  ii.  16.  Another  difiEculty  meets  us  in 
the  second  clause.  Are  we  to  read  '  bom  of  the 
Spirit '  or  '  of  the  spirit '  ?  Is  the  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  Himself,  who  imparts  the  principle  of 
the  new  life,  or  to  the  principle  which  He  im- 
parts,— the  principle  just  spoken  of  in  ver.  5,  '  of 
water  and  spirit*?  It  is  hard  to  say,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  meaning  is  extremely  small ;  but  when 
we  consider  the  walogy  of  the  two  clauses,  the 
latter  seems  more  likely. — There  is  no  reference 
here  to  '  water ; '  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  water 
has  reference  to  the  past  alone, — the  state  which 
gives  place  to  the  new  life.  To  speak  of  this  would 
be  beside  the  point  of  the  verse  nowbefore  us,  which 
teaches  that  the  spiritual  life  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  can  only  come  from  the  new  spiritual  principle. 

Ver.  7.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  nnto  thee.  Ye 
mns^be  bom  anew.  Nicodemus  had  no  doubt 
shown  by  look  or  exclamation  his  astonishment  at 
hearing  such  words,  containing  so  strange  a  view 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  conditions  on  which 
it  could  be  entered.  The  use  of  '  marvel '  in 
other  passages  would  seem  to  show  that  in  this 
Gospel  the  word  indicates  much  more  than  amaze- 
ment. It  is  certainly  not  the  astonishment  of 
admiration,  but  incredulous  and  sometimes  angry 
surprise.  Our  Lord's  teaching  had  set  at  nought 
the  accepted  teaching  of  Israel,  thoughts  and  hopes 
to  which  Nicodemus  had  long  and  firmly  dung, 
and  his  heart  rebels.  Our  Lord,  according  to  Hts 
wont,  does  but  the  more  emphatically  amrm  the 
truth  at  which  Nicodemus  stumbled.  *  Ye  must 
be  bom  again  : '  the  necessity  is  absolute.  Before, 
He  had  spoken  of '  any  one, '  leaving  the  application 
to  His  hearer ;  now,  as  Nicodemus  had  said  *  We 
know,'  Jesus  says  *Ye  must,' — even  ye  who 
possess  the  treasures  of  Israel's  leaming,  and 
whom  the  signs  are  guiding  to  the  King  of  Israel, 
'  ye  must  be  bom  again : '  '  Marvel  not  at  this.' 

Ver.  8.  The  words  of  this  verse  point  out  to 
Nicodemus  why  he  must  not  thus  '  marvel '  at  the 
new  teaching, — ^must  not  cast  it  away  with  in- 
credulous surprise.  Nature  itself  may  teach  him. 
In  nature  there  is  an  agent  whose  working  is 
experienced  and  acknowledged  by  all,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  full  of  mystery ;  yet  the  mystery 
makes  no  man  doubt  the  reality  of  the  working. 

The  wind  breatheth  wheie  it  listeth,  and  tnofa 
heareet  the  voice  thereof,  bat  knoweat  not 
whence  it  cometh  and  whitJier  it  goeth.  From 
the  b^[inning  the  wind  seems  to  have  been  the 
divinely-intended  witness  and  emblem  in  the 
natural  world  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Ever  present, 
it .  bore  a  constant  witness.  A  commentator 
(Tholuck)  has  conjectured  that,  whilst  Jesus  spoke, 
there  was  heard  the  sound  of  the  wind  as  it  swept 
through  the  narrow  street  of  the  city,  thus  furnish- 
ing an  occasion  for  the  comparison  here.  It  may 
well  have  been  so ;  every  reader  of  the  Gospels 
may  see  how  willingly  our  Lord  drew  lessons  from 
natural  objects  around  Him.  Such  a  conjecture 
might  help  to  explain  the  abmptness  with  which 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  changed,  the  very  same 
word  which  in  vers.  5  and  6  was  rendered  spirit 
being  now  used  in  the  sense  of  wind.  Nothing 
but  the  abruptness  of  this  transition  needs  any 
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explanation.  The  appointed  emblem  teaches  the 
lesson  for  which  it  was  appointed.  The  choice  of 
terms  {bretUhethy  listeth^  voice)  shows  that  the  wind 
is  personified.  It  is  i)erhaps  of  the  gentle  breeze 
rather  than  of  the  violent  blast  that  the  words 
speak  (for  the  word  pneunta  is  used  with  much 
more  latitude  in  the  Greek  Bible  than  in  classical 
Greek) ;  in  the  brecUh  of  wind  there  is  even  more 
mystery  than  in  the  blctsL  Thou  hearest  its  voice, 
it  is  present  though  invisible;  thou  feelest  its 
power,  for  thou  art  in  its  course ;  but  where  the 
course  begins,  what  produces  the  breath, — whither 
the  course  is  tending,  what  is  the  object  of  the 
breath, — thou  knowest  not.  Nicodemus,  unable 
to  question  this,  would  remember  Old  Testament 
words  which  spoke  of  man's  not  knowing  'the 
way  of  the  wind  '  as  iUustrating  man*s  ignorance 
of  the  Creator's  works  (Eccles.  xi.  5). 

80  Ib  every  one  that  hath  beeii  bom  of  the 
Spirit.  As  in  the  natural,  so  is  it  in  the  spiritual 
world.  The  wind  breatheth  where  it  listetn  ;  the 
Spirit  breatheth  where  He  will.  Thou  hearest  the 
sound  of  the  wind,  but  canst  not  fix  the  limits  of 
's  course,  experiencing  only  that  thou  thyself  art 
in  that  course  :  every  one  that  hath  been  bom  of 
the  Spirit  knows  that  His  influence  is  real,  ex- 
periencing that  influence  in  himself,  but  can  trace 
his  working  no  farther, — ^knows  not  the  beginning 
or  the  end  of  His  course.  Our  Lord  does  not 
speak  of  the  birth  itself,  but  of  the  resulting  state. 
The  birth  itself  belongs  to  a  region  beyond  the 
outward  and  the  sensible,  just  as  none  can  tell 
whence  the  breath  of  wind  has  come. 

It  ought  perhaps  to  be  noted  before  leaving  this 
verse,  that  many  take  the  first  part  of  the  verse  as 
having  reference  to  the  Spirit,  not  the  wind  : 
'  The  Spirit  breatheth  where  He  will,  and  thou 
hearest  His  voice,  but  knowest  not  whence  He 
Cometh  and  whither  He  goeth;  so  is  every  one 
that  hath  been  bom  of  the  Spirit.*  The  chief 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  translation  are  the 
following: — (i)  It  does  not  involve  a  sudden  tran- 
sition from  one  meaning  to  another  of  the  same 
Greek  word.  (2)  On  the  ordinary  view  there  is 
some  confusion  in  the  comparison  :  the  words  are 
not,  '  The  wind  breatheth  where  ...  so  is  the 
Spirit;'  but, '  The  wind  breatheth  where  .  .  ,  so  is 
every  one  that  hath  beeti  born  of  the  Spirit. '  These 
two  arguments  have  substantially  been  dealt  with 
above.  As  to  the  first  point — the  sudden  transition 
from  the  thought  of  spirit  to  that  of  its  emblem  in 
nature  —  perhaps  no  more  need  be  said.  The 
second  a^;ument  has  not  much  real  weight.  The 
language  is  condensed,  it  is  true,  and  the  words  cor- 
responding to  the  first  clause  (  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth')  are  not  directly  expressed,  but 
have  to  be  supplied  in  thought.  The  chief  com- 
parison, however,  is  between  the  'thou'  of  the  first 
member  and  the  *  every  one '  of  the  second,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  new  translation  are  serious, 
but  we  cannot  here  follow  them  in  detail. 

Ver.  9.  NioodemuB  answered  and  said  onto 
him.  How  can  these  things  oome  to  pass?  The 
lone  of  this  answer  is  very  different  from,  that  of 
verse  4.  Here,  as  there,  the  question  is.  Bow  can 
.  .  ?  But  there  the  added  words  show  that 
the  meaning  is,  'It  is  impossible'  (comp.  Luke 
i.  18) ;  whereas  in  this  verse  the  chief  stress  lies 
on  the  first  word  'How*  (comp.  Luke  i.  34). 
The  offended  astonishment  of  Nicodemus  (ver.  7) 
has  pelded  to  the  words  of  Jesus.     He  now  under- 
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stands  that  Jesus  really  means  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  new  spiritual  birth,  in  contrast  with  that 
natural  birth  which  had  ever  seemed  to  him  the 
only  necessary  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  Messiah.  Still,  as  ver.  12  shows, 
the  victory  over  unbelief  is  not  yet  complete. 

Ver.  10.  Jesus  answered  and  said  nnto  him. 
Thou  art  the  teacher  of  Israel ;  and  peroeivest 
thou  not  these  things?    The  question  which  ex- 

Eressed  the  bewilderment  of  Nicodemus  is  answered 
y  another  question.  He  has  assumed  the  office 
of  teacher,  teacher  of  God's  people  Israel,  and  yet 
he  does  not  rec(^ise  these  truths.  '  Israel '  is  a 
word  used  only  four  times  in  this  Gospel,  and 
never  without  special  meaning.  We  have  seen  its 
significance  in  1.  31  and  49;  and  chap.  xii.  13  is 
similar.  The  only  remaining  [)assage  is  that  before 
us.  No  word  so  clearly  brings  into  view  the 
nation  of  God's  special  choice.  The  name  carries 
us  back  from  a  time  of  degeneracy  and  decadence 
to  past  days  of  hope  and  promise.  It  was  to 
Israel  that  God  showed  His  statutes  and  His 
judgments  (Ps.  cxlvii.  19),  and  this  thought  is 
very  prominent  here.  Of  Israel  thus  possessed  of 
the  very  truths  to  which  Jesus  had  made  reference 
(see  above,  on  ver.  5)  Nicodemus  is  '  the  teacher.' 
It  is  not  simply  '  a  teacher,'  though  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  say  what  the  presence  of  the  article  denotes. 
It  is  possible  that  Nicodemus  occupied  a  superior 
position,  or  was  held  in  especial  honour  amongst 
the  doctors  of  the  law ;  or  the  words  may  merely 
imply  that  he  magnified  his  office  and  was  proud 
to  be  teacher  of  God's  people.  Surely  from  him 
might  have  been  expected  such  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  and  insight  into  their  meaning  that  the 
truth  of  the  words  just  spoken  by  Jesus  would  at 
once  be  recognised.  For  our  Lord  does  not  say 
'  and  knowest  not ; '  Nicodemus  is  not  blamed  for 
any  want  of  previous  knowledge  of  these  things, 
but  because  he  does  not  perceive  the  truth  of  the 
teaching  when  presented  to  him, — and  presented, 
moreover,  by  One  whose  right  to  teach  with 
authority  he  had  himself  confessed.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Jesus  does  not  answer  the  '  How  * 
of  the  preceding  question  ;  that  had  been  answered 
by  anticipation.  In  ver.  8  Jesus  had  declared  that 
the  manner  must  be  a  mystery  to  man,  whereas 
the  fact  was  beyond  all  doubt.  The  fact  was 
known  to  every  one  that  had  been  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  but  to  such  only.  Hence  in  the  following 
verse  we  have  a  renewed  and  more  emphatic 
affirmation  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  what  has 
been  said.  If  Nicodemus  would  really  know  the 
feet,  it  must  be  by  the  knowledge  of  experience. — 
He  appears  no  further  in  this  narrative.  The  last 
words  have  reduced  him  to  silence, — thoughtful 
silence,  we  cannot  doubt, — but  have  not  brought 
him  to  complete  belief. 

Ver.  1 1,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  These 
words  form  the  solemn  introduction  to  a  new 
division,  a  higher  stage,  of  the  discourse.  The 
connecting  link  between  vers.  10  and  ii  is 
reproof.  The  last  verse  laid  stress  on  the  know- 
ledge which  should  have  prepared  the  teacher  of 
Israel  for  the  reception  of  the  word  of  Jesus ;  in 
this  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  dignity  of  the  Teachi^r 
whose  wora  he  had  been  so  slow  to  receive. 

We  speak  that  which  we  know,  and  bear  wit- 
ness of  that  which  we  have  seen.  The  sudden 
transition  to  the  plural  '  we  know '  is  remarkable. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  our  Lord  here  joins  with 
Himself  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Covenant,  or 
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John  the  Baptist,  or  that  He  b  speaking  of  the 
testimony  of  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
key  to  the  plural  is  found  in  ver.  8.  Every  one 
who  dwells  in  the  spiritual  world  of  which  Jesus 
has  been  speaking  is  a  witness  to  its  reality  and  its 
wonders.  Here  then  Jesus  associates  widi  Him- 
self in  this  emphatic  testimony  all  who  have  been 
bom  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that 
the  change  of  expression  is  peculiarly  appropriate, 
since  he  is  about  to  pass  away  from  the  direct 
address  to  Nicodemus  himself,  and  to  speak 
through  him  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged. 
Nicodemus  had  at  first  said  *  we  know '  (ver.  2), 
as  representative  of  others  like-minded  with  him- 
self, who  by  the  signs  had  been  led  to  faith  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  but  were  ignorant  of  His  spiritual 
work.  Jesus  now  contrasts  with  these  another 
class,  consisting  of  all  who  from  their  own  experi- 
ence could  join  Him  in  His  testimony  to  the 
reality  of  the  spiritual  kingdom.  The  words  of 
Jesus  in  chap.  ix.  4  are  equally  remarkable  in  their 
association  of  His  people  with  Himself. — ^The  two 
parallel  members  of  this  verse  bring  the  truth 
expressed  into  bold  relief.  The  words  closely 
correspond  {knowing  to  speaking,  seeing  to  bearing 
witness),  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  an  ad- 
vance in  the  thought,  since  iearin^  witness  rises 
above  speaking,  and  roe  have  seen  is  more  expres- 
sive than  tix  knew.  In  ver.  8,  where  the  wind 
was  taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  Spirit,  the  sense 
which  bore  witness  was  that  of  hearing.  This 
verse  speaks  of  something  more  convincing  still, 
the  sense  of  sight. 

And  ye  receive  not  our  witneM.  To  such  say- 
inss  of  his  Master  we  may  trace  the  mournful 
reflections  which  are  a^in  and  again  made  by  the 
Evangelist  (see  i.  ii,  iii.  32,  .\ii.  37).  Though  the 
reference  is  to  a  class  (*  ye  receive '),  yet  the  words 
seem  to  imply  that  some  unbelief  still  lingered  in 
the  heart  of^Nicodemus  himself. 

Ver.  12.  If  I  told  yon  the  earthly  things,  and 
ye  belieTO  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  yon 
the  heavenly  things?  Here  our  Lord  returns  to 
the  singular,  '  I  told  ;  *  for  He  is  not  now  speaking 
of  the  witness  of  experience,  but  of  instruction 
which  He  Himself  had  personsilly  given.  It  seems 
hardly  possible,  however,  that  our  I^rd  simply  refers 
to  words  just  spoken.  In  saying  '  If  I  told  you  the 
earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not,'  He  plainly  refers 
to  unbelief  after  instruction, — ^unbelief  which  in- 
struction failed  to  remove.  But  if  Nicodemus 
came  alone  (and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did),  he 
alone  had  received  this  last  instruction.  Others 
might  be  described  as  unbelievers,  but  not  as  re- 
maining in  unbelief  after  having  heard  the  teach- 
ing concerning  the  new  birth.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  our  Lord  spoke  generally 
of  previous  discourses  to  the  Jews,  and  not  specifi- 
cally of  these  His  latest  words. 

But  what  are  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly 
things?  Many  answers  have  been  given  which 
are  Tittle  more  than  arbitrary  conjectures.  Again 
the  Evangelist  must  be  his  own  interpreter.  As  in 
the  next  verse  *  heaven  *  is  not  used  fifi[uratively, 
it  cannot  be  mamtained  that  *  heavenly^  is  figura- 
tive here.  The  words  *  earthly  *  and  *  heavenly  * 
must  have  their  simple  meaning,  'what  is  upon 
earth,*  'what  is  in  heaven.'  The  things  that 
are  in  heaven  can  only  be  made  known  by  Him 
who  has  been  in  heaven  ;  this  is  suggested  by  the 
connection  between  this  verse  and  the  next. 
When  we  come  to  the  last  section  of  the  chapter, 


we  shall  find  that  it  contains  (in  some  degree)  a 
comment  upon  these  verses.  Now  there  (in  ver. 
32)  we  read  of  Him  '  that  cometh  out  of  heaven, 
who  'bears  witness  of  what  He  has  seen  and 
heard, '^who  being  sent  from  God  '  speaketh  the 
words  of  God '  (ver.  34).  But  this  same  comment 
takes  note  of  the  converse  also.  Contrasted  with 
Him  who  comes  from  heaven  is  '  he  that  is  out  of 
the  earth '  and  '  speaketh  out  of  the  earth  *  (ver. 
31).  Combining  these  explanatory  words,  we  may 
surely  say  that  'the  heavenly  things'  are  those 
truths  which  He  who  cometh  nom  heaven,  and  He 
alone,  can  reveal,  which  are  the  words  of  God 
revealing  His  counsels  by  the  Divine  Son  now 
come.  The  things  on  earth,  in  like  manner,  are 
the  truths  whose  home  is  earth,  so  to  speak,  which 
were  known  before  God  revealed  Himself  by  Him 
who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (chap.  i.  18). 
They  are  'earthly,'  not  as  belonging  to  the  world 
of  sin  or  the  world  of  sense,  but  as  being  things 
which  the  prophet  or  teacher  who  has  never  as- 
cended into  heaven,  but  whose  origin  and  home 
are  the  earth,  can  reach,  though  not  necessarily  by 
his  own  unaided  powers.  In  His  former  discourses 
to  the  Jews,  Jesus  would  seem  not  to  have  gone 
beyond  the  circle  of  truth  already  revealed.  Even 
in  His  words  to  Nicodemus  He  mainly  dwells  on 
that  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
had  taught ;  and  He  reproves  the  teacher  of  Israel 
who  did  not  at  once  recognise  His  words,  thus 
founded  on  the  Old  Testament,  as  truth.  The 
kingdom  of  God,  the  necessity  of  repentance  and 
faith,  the  new  heart,  the  holy  life,  the  need  at  once 
of  cleansing  and  of  quickening — these  and  other 
truths,  once  indeed  inhabitants  of  heaven,  had 
long  been  naturalised  on  earth.  Having  been 
revealed,  they  belonged  to  men,  whereas  the 
secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  (Deut.  xxix. 
29).  Those  of  whom  our  Lord  spoke  had  yielded 
a  partial  belief,  but  the  'believing'  of  which 
He  here  speaks  is  a  perfect  &ith.  Nicodemus 
was  a  behever,  and  yet  not  a  believer.  If 
some  of  the  truths  hitherto  declared  had  been  so 
imperfectly  received,  though  those  who  were 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures  ought  to  have  recognised 
them  as  ahready  taught,  almost  as  part  of  the  law 
that  was  given  through  Moses  (chap.  i.  17),  how 
would  it  ^  when  He  spoke  of  the  things  hitherto 
secret,  coming  directlv  out  of  the  heaven  which  He 
opens  (comp.  chap.  1.  51),  and  for  the  first  time 
revealed  in  Him, — ^part  of  the  '  truth '  that  '  came 
through  Jesus  Christ'?  (chap.  i.  17).— It  will  be 
seen,  then,  that  the  truth  of  ver.  5  would  seem  to  be 
placed  by  Tesus  rather  amongst  the  'earthly'  than 
amongst  the  'heavenly '  things.  Of  some  of  the 
heavenly  things  He  proceeds  to  speak  (vers.  14, 15). 
Ver.  I-).  iSid  no  one  hath  asoended  up  into 
heaven,  oat  he  that  oame  down  out  of  heaven, 
the  Son  of  nuuL  The  connection  is  this :  '  How 
will  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  the  heavenly  things? 
And  it  is  from  me  alone  that  ye  can  learn  them. 
No  one  can  tell  the  heavenly  things  unless  he  has 
been  in  heaven,  and  no  one  has  been  in  heaven 
and  come  down  to  earth  save  myself. '  Repeatedly 
does  our  Lord  in  this  Gospel  speak  of  Hb  coming 
down  out  of  heaven  (vi.  33,  38,  etc),  using  the 
very  word  that  we  meet  with  here ;  and  hence  it 
is  impossible  to  give  the  phrase  a  merely  figurative 
sense.  He  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  came 
into  the  world  (xvi.  28),  that  He  might  declare 
the  Father  (chap.  i.  18)  and  speak  unto  the  world 
what  He  had  heard  from  Him  (chap.  viii.  26). 
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But  this  requires  that  we  take  the  other  verb 
*  hath  ascended  up '  in  its  literal  sense,  and  then 
the  words  seem  to  imply  that  Jesus  had  already 
ascended  into  heaven.  '  //a/A  ascended  up '  cannot 
refer  to  His  future  ascension;  and  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  view  held  by  some,  that  within 
the  limits  of  His  ministry  on  earth  He  was  ever 
literally  taken  up  into  heaven.  What,  then,  is  the 
meaning?  There  are  several  passages  in  which 
the  words  'save*  or  'except'  present  the  same 
difficulty.  One  of  the  most  familiar  is  Luke  iv. 
27,  where  it  seems  at  first  strange  to  read,  *  Many 
lepers  were  in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Elisha  the 
prophet,  and  none  of  them  was  cleansed  saving 
Naaman  the  Syrian,* — ^no  leper  of  Israel  cleansed 
except  a  leper  who  was  not  of  Israel !  The  mind 
is  so  fixed  on  the  lepers  and  their  cleansing,  that  the 
other  words  *  of  them  *  are  not  carried  on  in  thought 
to  the  last  clause :  '  none  of  them  was  cleansed,  — 
indeed,  no  leper  was  cleansed  save  '  Naaman  the 
Syrian.'  So  also  in  the  preceding  verse  (Luke 
iv.  26).  In  other  passages  (such  as  Gal.  ii.  16 ; 
Rev.  xxi.  27)  the  same  peculiarity  exists,  but  it  is 
not  apparent  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The 
veise  before  us  is  exactly  simiUur.  The  special 
thought  is  not  the  having  gone  up  into  heaven,  but 
the  having  been  in  heaven.  This  was  the  qudifica- 
tion  for  revealing  the  truths  which  are  here  spoken 
of  as  heavenly  things.  But  none  (none,  that  is,  of 
the  sons  of  men  ;  for  this  is  a  general  maxim,  the 
exception  is  not  brought  in  tiU  afterwards)  could 
be  in  heaven  without  ascending  from  earth  to 
heaven.  No  one  has  gone  up  into  heaven,  and  by 
thus  being  in  heaven  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
heavenly  things ;  and,  indeed,  no  one  has  b^  in 
heaven  save  He  that  came  down  out  of  heaven, 
the  Son  of  man.  Observe  how  insensibly  our  Lord 
has  passed  into  the  revelation  of  the  heavenly 
things  themselves.  He  could  not  speak  of  His 
power  to  reveal  without  speaking  of  that  which  is 
first  and  chief  of  all  the  heavenly  things,  viz.  that 
He  Himself  came  down  out  of*^  heaven  to  be  the 
Son  of  man  (on  the  name  '  Son  of  man '  see  diap. 
i.  51).  The  reference  to  our  Lord's  humanity  is 
here  strikingly  in  place.  He  came  down  from 
heaven  and  became  the  Son  of  man  to  reveal  these 
heavenly  truths  and  (vers.  14,  15)  to  give  the 
heavenly  blessings  unto  man. 

The  weight  of  evidence  compels  us  to  believe 
that  the  concluding  words  of  this  verse,  as  it  stands 
in  the  Authorised  Version,  were  not  written  by 
John.  We  can  only  suppose  that  they  were  a  very 
early  comment  on,  or  addition  to,  the  text,  first 
written  in  the  margin,  then  by  mistake  joined  to 
the  text.  Were  they  genuine,  they  would  probably 
refer  to  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Son  with  the 
Father ;  but  in  si^  a  sense  it  is  very  improbable 
that  '  Son  of  man '  would  have  been  the  name 
chosen.  At  all  events,  we  have  no  other  example 
of  the  same  kind. 

Vers.  14,  15.  And  aa  Moses  lifted  on  high  the 
serpent  in  the  wOdeniesa,  even  so  must  the  Son 
of  man  be  lifted  on  high,  that  every  one  that  be- 
Ueveth  may  in  him  have  eternal  life.  These  verses 
continue  the  revelation  of  the  heavenly  things. 
The  first  truth  is,  that  He  who  was  in  heaven 
came  down  to  earth  to  be  the  Son  of  man.  The 
next  is,  that  the  Son  of  man  must  be  exalted,  but 
m  Qo  such  manner  as  the  eager  hopes  of  Nicodemus 
imagined.  The  secret  counsel  of  heaven  was,  that 
He  who  was  with  God  should  as  Son  of  man  be 
Kited  on  high,  as  the  serpent  was  lifted  on  high  by 
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Moses  in  the  wilderness.  Thus,  indeed,  it '  must 
be,  that  lie  may  become  the  Giver  of  eternal  life. — 
The  word  rendered  *  lifted  on  high  *  occurs  fifteen 
times  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  some- 
times in  such  proverbial  sayings  as  Matt,  xxiii.  12, 
sometimes  in  reference  to  the  exaltation  of  our 
Lord  (Acts  ii.  33,  v.  31),  In  this  Gospel  we  find 
it  in  three  verses  besides  the  present.  The  general 
usage  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  cannot  here  signify 
merely  raising  or  lifting  up.  And  yet  John's  own 
explanation  forbids  us  to  exclude  this  thought. 
All  the  passages  in  his  Gospel  which  connect  the 
word  with  the  Son  of  man  must  clearly  be  taken 
together ;  and  chap.  xii.  33  (see  note  there)  declares 
that  the  word  contains  a  reference  to  the  mode  of 
the  Saviour's  death — the  elevation  on  the  cross. 
Nicodemus  looked  for  the  exaltation  of  the  King 
in  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.  Exalted  He  shall 
be,  not  like  £e  monarch  sitting  on  a  throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,  amid  pomp  and  splendour,  but  receiv- 
ing His  true  power  and  glory  at  the  time  when  He 
hangs  upon  a  tree  an  object  of  shame.  The  brazen 
serpent,  made  in  the  likeness  of  the  destroyer, 
placed  on  a  standard  and  held  up  to  the  gaze  of 
all,  might  seem  fitted  only  to  call  forth  execration 
fxoxsi  those  who  were  reminded  of  their  peril,  scom 
and  contempt  from  those  who  saw  but  a  powerless 
symbol ;  but  the  dying  Israelite  looked  thereon 
and  lived.  The  lookii^  was  a  type  of  faith — nay, 
it  was  itself  an  act  of  faith  in  the  promise  of  God. 
The  serpent  was  raised  on  high  that  all  might  look 
on  it ;  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  of  man,  which 
begins  with  the  shame  of  the  cross,  has  for  its 
object  the  giving  of  life  to  all  (compare  chap.  xii. 
32,  and  also  Heb.  ii.  9). — '  That  every  one  that 
believeth.'  At  first  our  Lord  closely  follows  the 
words  spoken  in  ver.  12.  As  there  we  read,  '  Ye 
believe  not,'  so  here,  '  He  that  believeth  :'  as  yet 
no  qualifying  word  is  added  to  deepen  the  signi- 
ficance  of  the  '  belief.'  What  is  before  us  is  the 
general  thought  of  receiving  the  word  of  Jesus. 
In  that  all  is  m  truth  included  ;  for  he  that  truly 
receives  His  word  finds  that  its  first  and  chief 
requirement  is  faith  in  Tesus  Himself.  So  here, 
the  trust  is  first  general,  but  the  thought  of  fellow- 
ship and  union,  so  characteristic  of  this  Gospel, 
comes  in  immediately,  'that  every  one  that  be- 
lieveth may  in  Him  have  eternal  life.'  These 
verses  which  reveal  the  heavenly  truths  contain 
the  very  first  mention  of '  eternal  life,'  the  blessing 
of  which  John,  echoing  his  Master's  words,  is 
ever  speaking.  '  Eternal  life '  is  a  present  posses- 
sion for  the  believer  icomp.  ver.  36)  \  its  essence 
is  union  with  God  in  Christ.  See  especially  chap, 
xvii.  3 ;  I  John  i.  2,  v.  1 1. 

The  result  of  the  interview  with  Nicodemus  is 
not  recorded,  but  the  subsequent  mention  of  him 
in  the  Gospel  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  mind 
that,  whether  at  this  moment  or  not,  he  eventually 
embraced  the  truth.  It  would  seem  that,  as  the 
humiliation  of  Jesus  deepened,  he  yielded  the 
more  to  that  truth  against  which  at  the  beginning 
of  this  conversation  he  would  most  have  rebelled. 
It  is  the  persecution  of  Jesus  that  draws  him  for- 
ward in  His  defence  (vii.  51) ;  it  is  when  Jesus  has 
been  lifted  up  on  the  cross  that  he  comes  to  pay 
Him  honour  (xix.  39).  He  is  thus  a  trophy,  not  of 
the  power  of  signs  alone,  but  of  the  power  of  the 
heavenly  things  taujg^ht  by  Jesus. 

At  this  point  an  important  (question  arises.  Are 
the  next  five  verses  a  continuation  of  the  preceding 
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discomse  ?  Are  they  words  of  Jesos  or  a  reflection 
by  the  Evangelist  himself  upon  his  Master's  words  ? 
Most  commentators  have  taken  the  former  view. 
The  latter  was  first  suggested  by  Erasmus,  and  has 
found  favour  with  many  thoughtful  writers  on  this 
Gospel.  And  with  reason.  The  first  suggestion 
of  a  sudden  break  in  the  discourse  may  be  startling, 
but  a  close  examination  of  the  verses  will  show 
that  they  present  distinct  traces  of  belonging  to 
John : — (I)  Their  general  style  and  character 
remind  us  of  the  Prologue.  (2)  The  past  tenses 
Moved'  and  'were'  in  ver.  19  at  once  recall 
chap.  i.  10,  II ;  and  are  genendly  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  tone  of  the  Evangelist's  later 
reflections  than  with  that  of  the  Recteemer's  dis- 
course. (3)  In  ver.  ii  Jesus  says,  'ye  receive  not 
our  testimony : '  in  ver.  19  the  impression  pro- 
duced is  not  that  of  a  present  refusal,  but  rather  of 
a  past  and  continued  rejection.  (4)  In  no  other 
place  is  the  appellation  '  only  begotten '  used  by 
Jesus  Himself  in  regard  to  the  Son,  though  it  is 
used  by  the  Evangdist  in  chap.  i.  14,  i.  18,  and 
I  John  iv.  9.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  there  is 
anvthing  really  strange  in  the  introduction  of  these 
reflections.  It  is  altc^ther  in  the  manner  of  this 
writer  to  comment  on  what  he  has  related  (see 
especially  xii.  37-41) ;  and  in  at  least  one  instance 
he  passes  suddenly,  without  any  mark  of  transition, 
from  the  words  of  another  to  his  own, — for  very 
few  will  suppose  chap.  i.  16  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  Baptist's  testimony  (ver.  15).  The  view 
now  advocated  will  receive  strong  confirmation  if 
we  convince  the  reader  that  there  is  a  similar 
break  after  ver.  30  in  this  chapter,  the  last  six 
verses  belonging  to  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
not  to  the  Baptist. 

Ver.  16.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he 
gave  ^^A  only  begotten  Son,  that  every  one  that 
believeth  in  him  may  not  periah,  but  have  eter- 
nal life.  In  the  preceding  verses  is  recorded  the 
first  announcement  of  the  Gospel  by  our  Lord,  the 
revelation  of  the  mystery  made  manifest  by  Him 
who  came  out  of  heaven.  John  pauses  to  set 
his  Master's  words  in  the  light  in  which  he  him- 
self had  afterwards  beheld  them.  Jesus  had  said 
*  must  be  lifted  on  high,'  but  had  given  no  reason. 
His  disciple,  whose  message  to  the  church  was 
*God  is  love*  (i  John  iv.  16),  refers  back  the 
necessity  to  this  truth.  Whatever  remains  still 
hidden,  so  much  as  this  is  certain,  that  the  humilia- 
tion and  exaltation  of  Him  who  came  down  out  of 
heaven  were  the  expression  of  God's  love  to  the 
whole  world.  The  Son  of  man  is  the  Son  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  Son ;  the  one  term  expresses 
His  fitness  for  the  work,  the  other  points  to  His 
dignity  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  Father's  love. 
In  this  love  the  Father  eave  the  Son  :  to  what  He 
surrendered  Him  is  not  nere  said ;  our  Lord's  own 
words  (ver.  14)  fill  up  the  meaning.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  blessing  is  marked  with  twofold 
emphasis ;  designed,  not  for  Israel  only,  but  for 
the  whole  worlds  it  is  the  actual  possession  kA  every 
believer.  The  words  relating  to  faith  are  more 
definite  than  in  ver.  14 ;  for  (see  chap.  ii.  ii)  to 
'  believe  in  Him '  points  to  a  trust  which  casts 
itself  on  Him  and  presses  into  union  with  Him. — 
The  Divine  purpose  is  presented  imder  two  aspects, 
not  one  only  (as  in  ver.  15) ;  it  is  that  the  believer 
may  be  saved  from  perdition,  and  may  now  possess 
eternal  life. — This  verse  contains  most  of  the  lead- 
ing terms  of  John's  theology.  One  only  of  these 
requires  further  comment,  on  account  of  the  vari- 


ous senses  in  which  it  is  employed  by  the  Evan- 
gelist. The '  world '  does  not  m  tiiis  verse  designate 
those  who  had  received  and  rejected  the  offer  of 
salvation.  It  is  thought  of  as  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  its  history ;  the  light  is  not  jret  presented  by 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  which  the  final  state 
of  the  world  shall  be  determined. 

Ver.  17.  For  Qod  sent  not  the  Son  into  the 
woiid  that  he  may  judge  the  world;  bat  that  the 
world  throng  him  may  be  laved.  The  thought 
of  the  last  verse  is  expanded.  There  it  was  the 
gift  of  God's  love  that  was  brought  before  us ;  now 
it  is  the  mission  of  the  Son.  To  *  may  perish 
(ver.  16)  here  corresponds  '  may  judge  the  world, 
to  '  have  eternal  life '  answers  *  may  be  saved. 
This  alone  is  sufiicient  to  show  that  the  word 
'judge,' though  not  in  itself  equivalent  to  'con- 
demn,' has  reference  to  a  judgment  which  tends  to 
condemnation.  The  Jews  believed  that  Messiah 
would  come  to  glorify  Israel,  but  to  judge  the 
Gentiles ;  the  solemn  and  emphatic  repetition  of 
*  the  world  '  rebukes  all  such  limitations,  as  effec- 
tually as  the  words  of  ver.  3  set  aside  the  dis- 
tinctions which  were  present  to  the  thought  of 
Nicodemus,— It  may  seem  hard  to  reconcile  the 
first  part  of  this  verse  with  v.  22,  27,  ix.  39,  xii. 
48.  We  must,  however,  recognise  a  twofold  pur- 
pose in  Christ's  coming.  He  came  to  save,  not 
to  judge  the  world.  He  came  to  judge  the  world 
in  so  far  as  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  saveti ; 
and  this  judgment  is  one  that  takes  place  even 
now  (because  even  now  there  is  wilful  unbelief), 
though  it  will  only  be  consummated  hereafter. 

Ver.  18.  He  that  believeth  in  him  is  not 
judged :  he  that  believeth  not  hath  been  judged 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the 
name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  Ood.  The 
two  preceding  verses  express  the  Divine  purpose  in 
itself,  and  that  purpose  passing  into  accomplish- 
ment ;  this  verse  speaks  of  the  actual  result.  Two 
of  the  terms  of  these  verses,  the  believing  in  Jesus 
of  ver.  16  and  the  judging  of  ver.  17,  are  here 
brought  together.  He  that  abides  in  faith  in 
Christ  abides  in  a  state  to  which  judging  belongs 
not ;  whilst  the  faith  remains,  the  idea  of  judgment 
is  excluded,  for  the  believer  is  one  with  the  Lord 
in  whom  he  has  placed  his  trust.  Not  so  with  the 
unbeliever ;  on  him  the  sentence  of  judgment  is 
already  pronounced.  As  long  as  the  unbelief  is 
persisted  in,  so  long  does  the  sentence  which  the 
rejection  of  Jesus  brings  with  it  remain  in  force 
against  him.  The  great  idea  of  the  Gospel,  the 
division  of  all  men  into  two  classes  severed  from 
each  other,  is  very  clearly  presented  here  ;  but  no 
unchangeable  division  is  thought  of.  The  separa- 
tion is  the  result  of  deliberate  choice  ;  and  whilst 
the  choice  is  adhered  to,  the  severance  abides. — 
As  the  faith  of  the  believer  is  faith  *  in  Him,'fiauth 
that  brings  personal  union,  the  unbelief  is  the 
rejection  of  His  Person  revealed  in  all  its  dignity, 
the  only  begotten  Son  of  God. 

Ver.  19.  And  this  is  the  judgment, — the  judg- 
ment is  of  this  kind,  takes  place  thus, — beoanae 
the  light  Is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
the  darkneM  rather  than  the  light,  for  their 
works  were  wicked.  These  words  brin^  out  clearly 
that  the  *  not  believing '  spoken  of  in  the  last  verse 
signifies  an  active  rejection,  and  not  the  mere  ab- 
sence of  belief— a  rejection  of  the  true  light  which 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  came  into  the  world,  and 
henceforth  ever  is  in  the  world.  Men  loved  the 
darkness,  for  their  works — not  single  deeds,  but 
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the  whole  expression  and  manifestation  of  their 
life — were  wicked.  The  word  used  (*  wicked  *)  is 
that  which  elsewhere  expresses  the  character  of  the 
arch-enemy  as  '  the  wicked  one '  (John  xvii.  15  ; 
I  John  iii  12).  It  denotes  active  evil,  positive 
and  pronounced  wickedness. 

Ver.  20.  For  every  one  thftt  committeth  evil 
hatoth  the  light,  and  he  oometh  not  to  the  light 
lest  his  works  should  be  oonyicted.  This  verse 
explains  the  last,  and  refers  the  action  there 
described  to  a  general  principle.  The  universal 
AW  is,  that  he  who  committeth  evil  hateth  the 
iight.  Not  '  he  that  hath  conimitted^^  for  what  is 
sjx>ken  of  is  the  bent  and  the  spirit  of  the  man's 
life.  The  word  *evil*  here  is  not  the  same  as 
that  rendered  *  wicked '  in  ver.  19,  but  is  more, 
general.  The  one  word  means  evil  in  active 
manifestation  ;  the  other  what  is  worthless,  good 
for  nothing.  No  doubt  the  second  word  is  used 
in  this  verse  partly  for  the  sake  of  vivid  contrast 
with  the  real  and  abiding  '  truth '  of  ver.  21,  partly 
because  what  is  worthless  and  unsubstantial  wiU 
not  stand  the  test  of  coming  to  that  ver^  light 
which  shows  in  all  its  reality  whatever  is  sub- 
stantial and  true.  Everyone  whose  life  is  thus 
evil  knows  that  in  the  presence  of  the  light  he 
must  stand  self-condemned.  The  experience  is 
painful,  and  he  endeavours  to  avoid  it  by  turning 
from  the  light,  till,  as  conscience  still  asserts  its 
power,  he  seeks  defence  against  himself  by  hating 
the  light  (compare  I  Kings  xxii.  8).  We  must 
not  forget  the  application  that  is  in  John's  mind. 
The  light  that  Q  come  is  Jesus  Himself.  He  is 
come ;  but  men  also  must  come  to  Him.  If  they 
came  not,  the  cause  was  a  moral  one.  Before  He 
came,  some  light  had  been  in  the  world  (i.  5) ; 
those  who,  living  a  life  of  evil  (whether  open 
wickedness  or  a  worthless  self-righteousness),  hated 
this  light,  were  thus  prepared  to  reject  the  Light 
Himself. — ^The  last  word  of  the  verse  is  remark- 
able, as  it  is  more  naturally  applied  to  the  doer 
than  to  his  deed.     Not  only  will  the  works  be 
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shown  by  the  light — be  exposed  in  their  true 
character :  the  works  are  looked  on  as  of  them- 
selves the  criminals — thev  will  be  self-convicted, 
self-condemned.  The  thought  of  self-conviction 
has  in  this  Gospel  an  importance  that  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated. 

Ver.  21.  But  he  that  doeth  the  tmth  oometh 
to  the  light,  that  his  works  may  be  made  mani- 
fest, because  they  have  been  wrought  in  God. 
In  contrast  with  those  who  commit  evil  is  another 
class— Uiose  who  do  the  truth.  The  words  ex- 
pressing action  in  vers.  20,  21,  are  different: 
that  in  ver.  20  ('committeth')  refers  directly  to 
the  particular  acts,  that  which  is  used  here  (which 
properly  denotes  to  make^  to  produce)  brines  into 
view  rather  the  result.  The  man  here  sp(»Len  of 
is  (so  to  speak)  at  work  in  raising  the  abiding 
structure  of  '  the  truth.'  So  far  as  the  truth  has 
been  revealed  to  him,  his  life  is  flButhful  to  it ;  his 
works  are  an  expression  of  the  truth  that  is  in  his 
heart.  As  Jesus  says  (chap,  xviii.  37),  'Every 
one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice ; '  so  here 
we  read,  '  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh  to  the 
light.'  There  is  a  natural  affinity  between  truth 
and  light ;  he  who  is  faithful  to  truth  received  is, 
through  the  very  nature  of  the  truth  within  him, 
impelled  towards  Him  who  is  the  Truth.  He 
does  not  come  to  the  light  that  his  works  may  be 
made  known  to  others ;  there  is  no  self-seekine, — 
perhaps  even  it  is  not  the  conscious  purpose  of  the 
man  himself  that  is  spoken  of,  but  rather  the 
instinctive  aim  of  the  truth  within  him,  and  thus 
in  reality  the  purpose  of  God,  that  all  the  works 
of  God  be  made  manifest.  The  works  of  this  doer 
of  truth  have  been  wrought  in  God.  The  disci- 
pline by  which  he  is  led  to  the  Son  is  of  the  Father 
(see  chap.  vi.  especially).  For  this  cause  he 
comes,  and  must  needs  come,  at  the  bidding  of 
the  truth,  that  the  works  of  God  in  him  may  be 
brought  out  of  all  concealment  and  made  manifest 
His  coming  to  Christ  is  itself  a  manifestation  of 
the  precedmg  work  of  God  in  him. 


Chapter  II L    22-3& 


TJie  Passing  away  of  the  Baptist  in  the  presence  of  the  True  Bridegroom 

of  the  Church. 

22  A  FTER  these  things  came  Jesus  and  his  disciples  into  the 

-/jl     land  of  Judea ;  and  there  he  tarried  with  them,  *and  aChap.iT.a. 

23  baptized.      And  John   also  was  baptizing  in   ^Enon  near  to 

Salim,  because  there  was  much  water*  there :  *  and  they  came,  *M*tt.iii.  5, 

24  and  were  baptized.     For  '  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,  c  Matt.  xiv.  3. 

25  Then  there  arose"  a  question  between  some  of  John's  disciples 

26  and  the  Jews'  about  ^purifying.  And  they  came  unto  John,  </chap. 
and  said  unto  him,  '  Rabbi,  he  that  was  with  thee  ^  beyond  /chap! 
Jordan,  'to  whom  thou  barest*  witness,  behold,  *the  same -^chap." 


ii.  ^ 
i.38. 
i.  38. 
I-7' 

IV.  X, 


*  were  many  waters  *  There  arose  therefore 

*  a  questioning  on  the  part  of  John's  disciples  with  a  Jew 

*  hast  borne 
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27  baptizeth,  and  *  all  men  come  to  him.  John  answered  and  said, 
*A  man  can  receive  nothing,  except  it  be*  givfen  him  from* 

28  heaven.     Ye  yourselves  bear  me  witness,  that  I  said,  '  I  am 

29  not  the  Christ,  but  '"that  V  am  sent  before  him.  He  that 
hath  the  bride  is  the  bridegroom  :  but  *  the  friend  of  the  bride- 
groom, which  standeth  and  heareth  him,  rejoiceth  greatly  be- 
cause of  the  bridegroom's  voice :    this  my  joy  therefore  is  • 

30  fulfilled.     *  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease. 

31  ^  He  that  cometh  from  above  ^  is  above  all :  he  that  is  of*  the 
earth  is  earthly,'®  and  speaketh  of  the  earth  : "  ^he  that  cometh 

32  from*  heaven  is  above  all."  And  what  he  hath  seen  and 
heard, ''  that  he  testifieth ; "  and  '  no  man  receiveth  his  testi- 

33  mony."      He  that  hath"  received  his  testimony**  'hath  set 

34  to  his  seal"  that  God  is  true.  **  For  he  whom  God  hath  "  sent 
speaketh  the  "  words  of  God  :  for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit  by 

35  measure  unto  him}^     ^  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  "^  hath 

36  given  all  things  into  his  hand.  '  He  that  believeth  on  "  the  Son 
hath  everlasting"  life:  and  he  that  'believeth"  not  the  Son 
shall  not  see  life ;  but  "the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him. 

*  have  been  •  out  of  '  but,  I  «  hath  been 

»  out  of  *•  out  of  the  earth       ^^  out  of  the  earth  he  speaketh 

^'  onUt  is  above  all       ^*  beareth  witness  of  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard 
^^  witness  "  omit  hath 

^^  for  hath  .  .  .  seal  read  set  his  seal  to  this, 
^"^  for  not  by  measure  giveth  he  the  Spirit 
18  i„  10  eternal  '^^  but  he  that  obeyeth 


III.  22-3^ 

/  Comp.  chapL 
xiL  19. 

*  X  Cor.  ir.  7. 
xy.  xo; 
Heb.  ▼.  4 : 
las.  L  »7- 
Coaip.  chaa 
vi.  65. 

/  Chap.  L  3ix 

mChap.  L6.7, 

ft  Comp.  MatL 
tx.  15. 


o  Chap.  i.  15. 

cbap.Tiu.23. 
^Comp.  chap. 

i.  15 ; . 

Rom.  ix.  5 ; 

Eph.  i.  21 ; 

Pha.  iL  9. 
rVers.  ix,  13; 

chap.  Tui. 

96,  38,  XV.  15. 

*  Ver.  IX  ; 

chap.  L  XI. 
/  Rom.  iii.  4 ; 

X  John  V.  10. 
u  Ver.  17.    See 

chap.  zii.  49. 
t^Chap.  viii. 

47.     Comp. 

cnap.  xvix.  8. 
w  See  chap. 

xvii.  34.  and 

V.  90. 
xSeechap. 

xiii.  3. 
^  See  Ten.  15, 

x6. 
9  D>mp.  diap. 

xii.  36. 
a  Eph.  V.  6. 

Comp.  Malt. 

Rom.  1.  x8 


Contents.  This  section  affords  us  our  last 
view  of  the  great  Forerunner  when,  at  the  moment 
of  his  disappearance,  he  utters  h^  highest  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  as  the  true  Bridegroom  of  the 
Church,  alone  to  be  welcomed  by  all  waiting 
hearts.  Hence  it  immediately  precedes  Christ's 
proclamation  of  His  truth  beyond  Judea.  The 
subordinate  parts  are— <i)  vers.  22-30;  (2)  vers. 

31-36. 

Ver.  2  \  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and 
his  disciides  into  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  there 
he  tarried  with  them,  and  baptized.  The  intro- 
ductory words  '  After  these  things '  may  possibly 
include  a  considerable  period.  Apparently  several 
months  intervened  between  the  Passover  of  chap, 
ii.  13  and  the  visit  to  Samaria  (chap,  iv.) ;  but  only 
two  events  belonging  to  this  period  are  related. 
The  words  of  this  verse,  however  (/arr/A/ and  bap- 
iked),  show  that  after  leaving  Jerusalem  Jesus  re- 
mained for  some  length  of  time  in  the  country  parts 
of  Judea.  In  no  omer  passage  than  this  is  there 
any  mention  of  the  Saviour's  baptizing,  and  chap, 
iv.  2  explains  that  this  baptism  was  only  indirectly 
His.  Still,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  baptism 
was  by  the  authority  of  Jesus,  the  disciples  acting 
only  as  His  ministers.  Yet  they  did  not  baptize 
witn  Christian  baptism  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term. 
They  were  engaged  in  preparatory  work  like  that 
of  the  Baptist,  just  as  the  Twelve  were  sent  forth 
by  Jesus  to  declare  the  very  message  which  John 
luid  preached  (Matt.  x.  7).  The  baptism  of  the 
Spfarit  was  still  future  (chap.  vii.  39).    The  next 


verse  shows  the  main  design  of  this  section.  When 
Jesus  baptized  in  Judea,  He  came  into  direct  and 
necessary  comparison  with  John. 

Ver.  23.  And  John  also  wis  baptising  in 
JBnon  near  to  Salim,  because  there  were  many 
waters  there:  and  they  oame  and  were  baptined. 
Where  i£non  and  Salim  were  situated  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  The  position  assigned  them 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Samaria,  does  not  agree  well  widi  ver.  22. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Salim  is  the  ShiUiim  (trans- 
lated Salem  in  the  LXX. )  of  Josh.  xv.  32,  \  town 
not  far  from  the  southern  limit  of  Tudea.  In  this 
verse  of  Joshua  (in  the  Hebrew)  Shilhim  is  directly 
followed  by  Ain,  from  which  i9£non  differs  only  in 
being  an  intensive  form — Ain  denoting  a  s^ng, 
and  j£non,  springs.  The  objection  to  this  identi- 
fication is  that,  as  John  was  clearly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jesus,  it  takes  the  latter  from  the 
route  leading  to  Samaria  and  Galilee.  But  the 
history  of  the  events  of  the  period  is  so  brief  and 
fragmentary  that  this  objection  has  not  much 
weight.  John  no  doubt  alludes  to  the  meaning  of 
iCnon  when  he  adds  that  there  were  *  many  waters* 
there. 

Ver.  24.  For  John  was  not  yet  cast  into 
prison.  Words  in  which  the  Evangelist  vindicates 
the  accuracy  of  his  narrative,  and  corrects  a  mistake 
apparently  prevailing  in  the  Church  when  he 
wrote.  The  earlier  Gospels,  dealing  mainly  with 
the  Galilean  work  of  Jesus,  do  not  mention  His 
entering  upon  His  public  ministry  until  after  the 
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Baptist  had  been  delivered  ap.  This  seems  to 
have  led  to  an  impression  that  the  Baptist  was  im- 
prisoned before  our  Lord  entered  on  His  public 
work.     The  false  inference  is  here  corrected. 

Ver.  25.  There  axoM  thereforfr  a  questioniBg 
on  the  p«rt  of  John's  diadplea  with  a  Jew  about 
puiifjring.  In  the  circumstances  just  described, 
discussion  would  inevitably  arise  as  to  the  relative 
position  and  value  of  the  two  baptisms.  A  'Jew ' 
(see  note  on  chap.  i.  19)  had  placed  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  above  that  of  John  in  regard  to  its  purifying 
power.  Although  the  Jews  in  general  were  hos- 
tile to  Jesus,  this  man  may  have  shared  the  convic- 
tions of  Nicodemus  (vers,  i,  2).  llie  disciples  of 
John  refused  to  regard  their  master's  baptism  as 
less  efficacious  than  that  of  another,  who  had  been 
himself  baptized  by  him.  Unable  either  to  set  the 
question  at  rest,  or  to  ignore  the  opposition  of  the 
Jew,  they  brought  the  matter  of  contention  before 
John.  On  the  symbolic  character  of  John's  bap- 
tism, see  the  note  on  ver.  5  ;  on  '  puiihcation,'  see 
ii.  6,  xiii.  10,  xv.  3,  and  i  John  i.  7,  9. 

Ver.  26.  And  tbey  came  unto  Jdlm,  and  nid 
onto  him,  Babhi,  he  that  was  with  thee  b^ond 
Jordan,  to  whom  thoa  hast  home  witnesa, 
behold,  the  nine  baptizeth,  and  all  men  oome 
to  him.  Their  description  of  Jesus  (whom  they 
do  not  name)  shows  thai  feelings.  This  man 
came  to  thee  beyond  Jordan,  it  has  been  th^  great 
object  to  magmiy  his  £une ;  and  yet  he  is  now 
thy  rival,  he  baptizes,  and  all  are  flocking  to  hun 
rather  than  to  thee.  Their  last  words  are  in  their 
lips  but  a  natural  exaggeration  ;  to  the  Evangelist, 
however,  they  are  an  unconscious  prophecy  (see  an 
exactly  similar  instance  in  xii.  19,  20).  This  is 
the  last  trial  of  the  Baptist's  fidelity  to  his  mission, 
and  nobly  is  it  sustained. 

Ver.  27.  John  answered  and  said,  A  man  can 
rooeive  nothing,  except  it  have  been  given  him 
out  of  heaven,  ^ot  for  a  moment  does  he  enter 
into  their  jealous  advocacy  of  his  claims.  Under- 
standing the  true  force  of  their  hasty  words,  '  All 
men  come  to  him,*  he  tells  them  that  such  honour, 
such  position,  Jesus  cannot  receive  unless  it  have 
been  given  Him  from  heaven.  He  says  this  in 
words  so  general  that  they  seem  certainly  intended 
to  point  to  himself  also.  '  Each  of  us,  in  accom- 
plishing God's  work,  will  receive  the  place  ap- 
pointed to  him  from  heaven.' 

Ver.  2S.  Ye  yonzselvee  bear  me  witness,  that 
I  said,  I  am  not  the  Ghzist,  bnt,  I  am  sent 
before  him.  The  acceptance  of  the  lower  place 
was  no  new  thing  to  John.  '  Ye  remind  me  that 
I  have  borne  witness  to  Him ;  ye  yourselves  bear 
witness  to  me,  that  my  testimony  to  Him  con- 
tained in  it  all  that  now  offends  you.'  Of  the  two 
saymgs  here  quoted,  one  ('  I  am  not  the  Christ') 
is  to  be  found  in  i.  20 :  the  other  is  not  given  in 
this  Gospel  in  the  very  words,  but  is  implied  in 
L  30,  31,  and  no  doubt  had  been  expressly 
uttered  by  John  to  his  disciples. 

Ver.  29.  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bride- 
groom:  bat  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom,  which 
Btsndeth  and  heareth  him,  zejoiceth  greatly 
bscanse  of  the  bridegxoo  i*s  voice :  tUs  my 
Joy  therBfore  hath  been  ftilfflled.  He  that  hath 
the  bride,'  he  and  no  other,  '  is  the  bridegroom. 
The  Lord  b  taking  home  His  bride — His  people. 
To  the  name  of  brid^;room  I  have  no  claim,  nor 
can  I  have  the  bridegroom's  joy.  But  in  his  joy 
bis  friends  must  needs  share.  The  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  that  standeth  and  heareth  his  voice. 


catching  the  first  sound  as  he  draws  near,  listening 
to  the  words  and  tones  in  which  his  joy  breaks 
forth  throughout  the  marriage  feast,  he  too  has  his 
joy,  a  reflection  of  the  rejoiang  of  the  bridegroom : 
this  joy  is  mine,  and  it  is  now  filled  to  the  friU.' 
In  these  exquisitely  tender  and  beautifril  words 
does  the  Baptist  at  once  reprove  the  natural  but  petty 
jealousies  of  his  disciples  and  set  forth  his  own 
relation  to  Jesus.  The  image  employed  is  common 
in  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  Uv.  ;  Jer.  iii.,  xxxi.  ; 
Hos.  ii. ;  Ezek.  xvi.,  xxiii.),  even  if  nothing  be 
said  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  is  taken  up  in 
the  New  (Matt.  ix.  15,  xxv.;  2  Cor.  xi.;  Eph.  v.; 
Rev.  xix.,  xxi.).  By  the  'friend'  John  does  not 
mean  the  particular  friend  who  presided  over  the 
marriage  ceremonies  (the  Shoshben),  for  the  words 
'  standeth  and  heareth '  are  unsuitable  to  a  func- 
tionary whose  duties  were  those  of  action.  But 
these  words  exactly  correspond  to  the  position  of 
the  Baptist  as  one  who  stood  apart  and  listened. 
Once  only  does  the  Forerunner  seem  to  have  met 
with  Jesus:  afterwards  he  watched  His  course 
and  rejoiced,  and  pointed  his  disciples  to  his 
Lord. 

Ver.  30.  He  must  incroaae,  but  I  mnst  de- 
orease.  What  the  disciples  now  see  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  process  that  must  continue.  The 
necessity  spoken  of  here  is  another  statement  of 
the  heavenly  gift  of  ver.  27.  John  must  become 
less  and  less,  whilst  the  glory  of  his  Lord  will 
increase  without  limit  or  end ;  and  thus  his 
'  decreasing '  is  not  the  fiulure  but  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  work. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  read  carefiilly  the 
following  verses  without  perceiving  that  they  bear 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  early  part  of  the 
chapter,  and  that  the  general  style  and  language 
are  those  of  the  Evaxigelist  himself.  In  ver.  31  we 
read  of  Him  '  that  cometh  out  of  heaven ; '  in  ver. 
13  of  Him  '  that  came  down  out  of  heaven. '  That 
He  who  is  from  heaven  beareth  witness  of  what 
He  hath  seen,  and  that  His  witness  is  not  received, 
we  read  both  in  ver.  32  and  in  ver.  ii.  The  35th 
verse  might  perhaps  seem  to  contain  Christ's  own 
words,  but  not  such  as  the  Baptist  would  be  likely 
to  employ.  So  also  in  ver.  36  all  the  terms  used, 
'he  that  believeth  in,'  'the  Son'  (standing 
absolutely),  'eternal  life,'  'hath  eternal  life/ 
remind  us  of  the  language  of  the  Evangelist  himself 
and  of  Christ's  discourses  as  related  in  this  C^ospel, 
especially  in  this  chapter  (vers.  15,  16,  17), 
but  it  is  hardly  possiUe  to  suppose  them  used  by 
John  the  Baptist.  Those  writers  who  cannot 
admit  that  there  is  a  break  after  ver.  30  are  con- 
strained to  confess  that  the  Baptist's  subsequent 
words  are  expressed  in  the  Evangelist's  own 
languafi%  and  style.  It  is  a  far  simpler  and  more 
probable  theory  that  the  Evangelist  (as  in  i.  16  and 
lii.  16— see  notes  there)  passes  from  his  narrative 
into  a  meditation  which  it  suggests,  gathering 
together  the  main  thoughts  of  tne  two  sections 
which  precede. 

Ver.  31.  He  that  oometh  from  above  is  above 
all:  he  that  is  out  of  the  earth  is  oat  of  the 
earth,  and  oat  of  the  earth  he  speaketh.  The 
claim  of  the  Baptist's  disciples  that  to  their  master 
should  be  accorded  a  higher  place  than  to  Jesus, 
and  John's  emphatic  testimony  to  his  own  lower 
station,  lead  the  Evangelist  to  reflect  upon  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  Nicodemus  as  decisive  of  all  such 

auestions.    '  He  that  cometh  from  above '  and  '  He 
lat  cometh  out  of  heaven '  are  clearly  the  same  as 
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'  He  that  came  down  out  of  heaven  *  (ver.  13),  and 
all  three  expressions  are  designations  of  Jesus. 
There  is  but  One  who  thus  *  cometh  from  above  * 
(though  many  others  have  received  their  mission 
from  above),  and  He  therefore  is  above  all.  .  In 
comparison  with  Him,  every  other  prophet  or 
teacher  has  his  origin  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  as  is 
his  origin,  so  is  his  nature,  so  is  his  utterance. 

Ver.  32.  He  that  cometh  out  of  heaven  beareth 
witness  of  what  he  hath  seen  and  heard ;  and  no 
man  receiveth  his  witness.  In  ver.  12  we  have 
seen  that  heaven  is  spoken  of  as  the  place  of 
immediate  divine  knowledge  and  light.  Jesus 
alone  belongs  to  this  sphere:  all  the  prophets 
before  His  coming,  though  divinely  commissioned, 
had  *  the  earth  *  as  the  starting-point  of  their  utter- 
ances, spoke  of  what  they  had  received  on  earth, 
spoke  truly  but  not  perfectly.  The  Divine  light 
was  reflected  from  the  prophets  to  the  world 
around.  In  Tesus  the  heavenly  light  itself  came 
into  the  world.  Jesus  al'^ne,  then,  beareth  witness 
to  that  which  He  hath  seen  and  which  He  heard, 
and  (here  again  is  the  mournful  cadence  of  this 
Gospel)  no  one  receiveth  His  witness.  So  few 
receive,  that  they  seem  as  nothing  in  comparison 
with  those  who  reject.  That  the  rejection  is  not 
in  strictness  universal  the  next  verse  declares. 

Ver.  33.  He  that  received  his  witness  set  his 
seal  to  this,  that  God  is  trne.  Every  man  who 
accepts  His  witness  and  thus  declares  that  Jesus  is 
true,  in  that  very  act  attests,  sets  his  seal  to,  the 
declaration  that  God  is  true.  (For  the  opposite, 
see  I  John  v.  10.  A  mere  prophet  might  be 
unfaithful  or  might  err.  Jesus  'comes  out  of 
heaven,'  declares  '  what  He  has  seen,'  and  '  what 
He  heard'  from  God:  to  disbelieve  Him  is  to 
disbelieve  God,  to  declare  Him  true  is  to  declare 
God  true.  This  is  further  explained  and  con-  ^ 
firmed  by  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  34.  For  he  whom  God  sent  speaketh  the 
words  of  God.  The  last  verse  rests  on  the  thought 
that  the  words  of  Tesus  are  the  words  of  God. 
Here  it  is  shown  that  this  is  involved  in  the  very 
proposition  that  Jesus  is  the  Sent  of  God.  Strictly, 
there  have  been  many  whom  God  has  sent, — for 
example,  Juhn  the  Baptist  (chap.  i.  6) :  his  words 
were  true,  and  were  words  of  God.  But  where 
one  is  thus  isolated  as  sent  by  God  (and  this  is 
repeatedly  done  in  this  Gospel),  he  is  //^  Sen/  in 
a  peculiar  and  pre-eminent  sense  He  speaketh 
not  *  words  of  God '  only,  but  *  the  words  of  (xod,' 
giving  aU  the  revelation  that  God  gives.  The 
enabling  power  thus  to  speak  is  the  gift  of  the 
Spirit.  Every  one  whom  God  sends  is  enabled  to 
speak  God*s  words — words  that,  for  the  portion  of 


the  revelation  he  is  commissioned  to  give,  are 
truly  God's  words. — Tor  not  by  measure  giveth 
he  the  Spiiit  He  gives  the  Spirit  not  partially, 
but  completely,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him 
who  is  sent  to  sgeak  wokLs  of  God.  Rising 
from  the  partial  and  incomplete  to  that  which 
is  full  and  perfect,  we  find  but  One  who  has  thus 
been  sent  by  God,  and  but  One  who  receives  the 
Spirit  in  unmeasured  fulness,  enabling  not  for 
the  complete  declaration  of  a  part  only,  but  for 
the  perfect  revelation  of  the  whole  of  the  words  of 
(3od. 

Ver.  35.  The  Father  loveththe  Son.  There  is 
a  continual  heightening  of  the  thought  and  expres- 
sion. We  read  of  Him  '  that  cometh  firom  above/ 
Him  'that  cometh  out  of  heaven,'  Him  'whom 
God  sent,'  —  '  the  Son,'  whom  *  the  Father 
loveth.*  In  ver.  17  we  reisui  that  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  to  save  the  world,  because  He  '  so  loved 
the  world '  (ver.  16) :  here  we  read  of  the  love  of 
the  Father  towards  the  Son  who  thus  gave  Him- 
self for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Father.  From  chap.  x.  17  it  seems  probable  that 
it  is  of  this  love  that  we  must  understand  the  verse 
—of  a  love,  therefore,  referring  to  the  work  of  re- 
demption, not  to  the  essential  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father  (comp.  note  on  v.  20). — Asid  hatii 
given  all  things  into  his  hand.  From  perfect 
love  follows  perfect  communication  not  of  'the 
words  of  God  only  (ver.  34),  but  of  a//  things  pos- 
sessed. The  Father  has  given  all  things  into  the 
Son's  hand.  Whatsoever  the  Son  speaks  or  gives 
or  does,  is  spoken,  given,  done,  by  the  Father. 

Ver.  36.  He  that  beUeveth  in  the  Son  hath 
eternal  life.  As  all  things  are  in  the  Son's  hand 
by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  the  destiny  of  all  men 
depends  on  their  relation  to  the  Son.  He  that 
believeth  in  the  Son  has  in  Him  the  highest  of  all 
blessings,  life  eternal ;  has  this  in  present  posses- 
sion— involved  in  the  communioo  of  faith  in  which 
he  lives. — But  he  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son  shall 
not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him.  Over  against  the  believer  is  here  set,  not 
the  man  who  does  not  believe,  but  he  that  dis- 
obeys. The  change  from  believing  to  obedience 
results  from  the  thought  of  the  last  verse  :  supreme 
power  is  given  to  the  Son ;  therefore  he  that  re- 
ceives Him  not  by  faith  is  guilty  of  disobeying  His 
authority;  not  faith  only,  but  the  obedience  of 
faith,  is  His  due.  From  the  eyes  of  all  such  life  is 
hidden  whilst  the  unbelief  and  disobedience  shall 
last.  The  rejection  of  the  Son  brings  with  it  the 
wrath  of  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  given  into 
the  Son's  hand  :  this  is  the  present  and  the  abiding 
heritage  of  him  that  obeyeth  not  the  Son. 


Chapter  IV.     1-42. 
Jesus  and  the  Samaritafts, 


XI.  3,  XX.  2, 

18,  ao,  25, 


1  \T  THEN  therefore  "the  Lord  knew  how*  the  Pharisees  had  aChap.vi.»3. 

VV       heard  that  Jesus  made"   and    *  baptized'    more  dis 

xxi.  7,  t2. 

2  ciples  than  John,  (Though  Jesus  himself  baptized  not,  but  his  ^ chap.  Ui.  a«, 
*  perceived  that  *  had  heard,  Jesus  maketh  *  baptizeth 
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3  disciples,)   He   left  Judea,   and  departed   again   into   Galilee 

4  And  he  must  needs  go  through  Samaria. 

5  Then  cometh  he  *  to  a  city  of  Samaria,  which  is  called  Sychar, 

near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  ^  that  Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.  cComj?.  G«n. 

6  Now  Jacob's  well  was  there.*     Jesus  therefore,  being  wearied    f^'H^^ 
with  Air  journey,  sat  thus  on  the  well :  •  and''  it  was  about  the    3*. 

7  sixth  hour.     There  cometh  a  woman  of  bamaria  to  draw  water : 

8  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Give  me  to  drink.     (For  his  disciples  were 

9  gone  away  unto  the  city  to  buy  meat.*)    Then  saith  the  woman 
of  Samaria*  unto  him,  How  is  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew,  askest 

drink  of  me,  which  am  a  woman  of  Samaria } "  for  *^  the  "  Jews  d^  Kinpxyii. 

94 ;  Ezra  IV. 

10  have  no  dealingrs  with  the"  Samaritans.     Jesus  answered  and    «o»«c.; 

1        *        •      •         Neh.  IV.  x.a. 

said  unto  her,  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is    Comp.  L«ke 

'.  ^  '  IX.  53.  xvu. 

that  saith  to  thee,  Give  me  to  drink  ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked    «?..:  ™p- 

1 1  of  him,  and  he  would  have  given  thee  'living  water.     The  ' >f; »j- ^3. 
woman"  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and    ^J;  j4j^-^8  • 
the  well  is  deep  :  from  whence  then  hast  thou  that  living  water }    eJS^^  ,ivii. ; 

12-^  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob,  which  gave  us  the  well,  ^^'^^  '7, 
and  drank  thereof  himself,  and  his  children,"  and  his  cattle  .?yrgJJ;p'^2;p^ 

13  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her,  *" Whosoever"  drinketh  of  ^ q"^Jf chap. 

14  this  water  shall  thirst  again  :  But  *  whosoever  drinketh  "  of  the  AChaplti-as, 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst;  but  the  water  JniiJe/aSr* 
that  I  shall  give  him  '  shall  be "  in  him  a  well "  of  water    chap.  vT'U. 

15  springing  up  into  *  everlasting  life."  'The  woman  saith  unto  ise^5ii5p*.^' 
him.  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  /  ch^i^p.' vi  34. 

16  hither"  to  draw.     Jesus"  saith  unto  her.  Go,  call  thy  husband, 

17  and  come  hither.     The  woman  answered  and  said,  I  have  no 
husband.     Jesus  said  "*  unto  her,  Thou  hast  well  said,  I  have 

18  no  husband  :  For  thou  hast  had  five  husbands;  and  he  whom 
thou  now  hast  is  not  thy  husband :  in  "  that  saidst  thou  truly." 

19  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  I  perceive  that  thou  art  **  a '^^Pfjj^  *> 

20  prophet.     *Our  fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain  ;  and  ye    »'.-  ^*"- 
say,  that  in  ^  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to  wor-  " J,?"^  ^°* 

21  ship."     Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  believe  me,"  the"  hour    JJ^^Dew 
cometh,  ^when  ye  shall"  neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet"  at"  ^  uc2u  xii  5, 

22  Jerusalem,  worship"  ^the  Father.  Ye  worship  ''ye  know  not  u.'a.^j!?'.^"?* 
what:"  'we  know  what  we  worship:"  for  'salvation"  is  of    6,^i""ar 

Pit.  Ixxvi.  2. 

*  He  cometh  therefore       *  Now  there  was  a  fountain  there,  ]^co\>s  /ouniain     i  rim.  iUs. 

•  by  the  fountain  '  omit  and  *  food  9  See  chap. 
^  The  Samaritan  woman  therefore  saith                   *®  a  Samaritan  woman         rVomp* 

**  omit  the                          ^*  She            *•  sons  **  Every  one  that                   a  Kings  xvii 

"  hath  drunk                     "become  *' fountain                             ,(?«m^'p« 

*®  of  springing  water,  unto  eternal  life  *•  all  the  way  hither             '  cxWn.M^^'i»o\ 

"  He               '^  saith        •*  omit  in  ■•  this  thou  hast  said  truly     ?^<*'"  '"•  '• 

3*  must  worship                  "  Believe  me,  woman  *•  an           *'  omit  ye  shall  n^s^Ax.  3 ; 

*•  omit  yet                           *•  in  w  shall  ye  worship                  Mic.  v.  a'. 

'*  Ye  worship  that  which  ye  know  not        •*  we  worship  that  which  we  know     ^^^'  **-  5* 
^  because  the  Salvation 
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23  the  Jews.     But  the"  hour  cometh,  and  "now  is,  when  the  true  «a»p.v.«s. 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  *' spirit  and  in"  "'truth :  vRom.  wii. 

24  for  the  Father"  "^seeketh  such  to  worship  him."      God  ii  a"    i?'i8. 
Spirit:"  and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship  /«>«*•  in    iu. 3. 

25  spirit  and  in"  truth.     The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know  that  jrComp. chapi 
^Messias  cometh,  which  is  called  Christ:**  when  he  is  come,  ^ciap.  L41. 

26  'he  will  tell  us  all  things.     Jesus  saith  unto  her,  *I  that  speak  sVer.39 

,  Comp.  Dent. 

unto  thee  am  ne.  xvui.  15, 18. 

0  Matt.  zxvL 

27  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples,  and*"  marvelled  that  he    e*:  M«k 
talked  with  the  *•  woman  :  yet  no  man  said,  What  seekest  thou  ?    ch»p.  uL  37. 

28  or,  Why  talkest  thou  with  her.?     The  woman  then**  left  her 
waterpot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  *city,  and  saith  to  the  *Ve«.s,8 

29  men,  Come,  see  a  man,  ''which  lold  me  all  things  that  ever  I  <rVer8.i8,»s 

30  did  :  is  not  this  the  Christ  .?**    Then  *•  they  went  out  of  the  city, 
and  came  *'  unto  him. 

31  In  the  mean  while  his*®  disciples  prayed  him,  saying, ''Master,*'  ^'Chap.  i- 18. 

32  eat.     But  he  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know 

33  not  of."     Therefore  said  the  disciples  one  to  another,  Hath  any 

34  man  brought  him  ought  to  eat.?     Jesus  saith  unto  them,  'My  *Comp.job 
meat  is  to  -^do  **  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  and  to"  *" finish  "  /Chap.  ▼,  30, 

35  his  work.     Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four  months,  and  theni^^-''-3^ 
cometh  harvest .?  **  behold,**  I  say  unto  you.  Lift  up  your  eyes, 

and  look  on  the  fields;**  *  for  they  are  white  already  to  har-  AMatt.ix.37; 

36  vest.*'    And  **  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,*'  and  gathereth    '-**^*'-'- 
fruit  unto  *  life  eternal :  that  both*'  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  «ver.  14. 

37  reapeth  may  *  rejoice  together.     And'*  herein  is  that  saying"  AComp.  p». 

38  true,  One  soweth,  and  another  reapeth.      I  sent  you  to  reap    SSSftt'tj 
that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour : "  other  men  laboured, 

and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours." 

39  And  many  of  the  Samaritans  of  that  city"  believed  on" 

him  '  for  the  saying"  of  the  woman,  which  testified,"  He  told  /v«r.  »^ 

40  me  all  •'  that  ever  I  did.     So  when  '•  the  Samaritans  were  come 
unto  him,  they  besought  him  that  he  would  tarry'*  with  them  : 

41  and   he   abode   there   two   days.      And   many  more  believed 

42  because  of  his  own  "  word  ;  And"  said  unto  the  woman.  Now  we 

•*  an  "  omit  in  ^  add  also 

•'  is  seeking  such,  them  that  worship  him    •*  omit  a  ••  spirit 

*•  omit  him  *^  Messiah  cometh  (which  is  called  Christ)  **  and  they 

*•  a  **  therefore      *•  Can  this  be  the  Christ  ?  *•  omit  then 

*^  were  on  their  way  **  the  ^^  Rabbi  *•  omit  of 

*^  that  I  should  do  **  omit  to  ••  accomplish 

«*  the  harvest  "  lo  «•  behold  the  fields 

*'  that  they  are  white  for  harvesting  ••  Already  ••  reward 

•®  omit  both        '^  For        -  the  word  ••  ye  have  not  toiled 

•*  others  have  toiled,  and  ye  have  entered  into  their  toil 

•*  And  from  that  city  many  of  the  Samaritans  ••  in 

•'  because  of  the  word      •*  bearing  witness  ••  all  things 

'«  When  therefore  "  abide  ^  omit  own  ^»  And  they 
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believe,  not  because  of  thy  saying  :'*  for  *  we  have  heard  A/w"  *8^j5?' 

ourselves/*  and"  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ/'  *the  JSJii,j.  «: 

Saviour  of  '  the  world.  /&^a'p!ui 

16. 
'*  No  longer  because  of  thy  speaking  do  we  beheve  '*  omi/  him 

'•  for  ourselves  '^  and  we  '®  omi^  the  Christ 


Contents.  The  general  object  aimed  at  in  the 
relation  of  the  story  of  Nicodemus  in  chap.  iii.  is 
pursued  in  the  account  given  us  in  this  section  of 
the  interview  of  Jesus,  first  with  the  Samaritan 
woman,  and  then  with  the  inhabitants  of  Sychar, 
who  are  brought  by  her  to  listen  to  His  teaching. 
The  subordinate  parts  are — (i)  vers.  1-4,  introduc- 
tory, after  the  manner  of  the  introduction  to  the 
story  of  Nicodemus  in  ii.  23-25 ;  (2)  vers.  5-26, 
interview  vrith  the  Samaritan  woman ;  (3)  vers. 
27-30,  the  mission  of  the  woman  to  her  fellow- 
townsmen;  (4)  vers.  31-38,  the  conversation  of 
Jesus  with  His  disciples,  in  regard  to  the  nature 
and  success  of  their  work ;  (5)  vers.  39-42,  the 
work  of  Jesus  among  the  inhabitants  of  Sychar. 

Vers.  1-3.  When  therefore  the  Lord  pexoeiyed 
that  the  rhaxiaeee  had  beaid,  Jemu  maketh 
and  baptiaeth  more  diaoiplee  thwi  John,  (though 
JesQfl  hlmfiftlf  baptized  not,  but  his  dieciples,) 
he  left  Jndea,  and  departed  a^^  into  Galilee. 
The  object  of  these  verses  is  to  explain  the  reason 
why  Jesus  now  left  Judea  for  Galilee.  How  long 
He  had  remained  in  Judea  we  are  not  informed 
(see  the  note  on  chap,  iii  22),  being  only  told  that 
in  the  country  districts  the  success  of  His  ministry 
had  excited  the  notice  of  the  Pharisees  (of  Jerusa- 
lem), and  had  led  to  comparisons  between  the  two 
teadiers  who  had  so  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
land.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  circumstances 
described  in  this  verse  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  brought  before  us  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  after  their  disputation  with  the  Jew 
(cnap.  iii.  26).  They  said  to  their  master  that  to 
Jesus  all  were  coming, — that  is,  by  plain  inference, 
more  were  flocking  to  Jesus  than  to  the  Baptist. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  allow  a  short  interval  of 
time  for  the  diffusion  of  the  news,  and  we  are 
brought  to  the  state  of  things  presented  here.  If, 
then,  there  is  this  close  connection  between  chap, 
iii.  25,  26,  and  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter, 
it  seems  impossible  to  beueve  that  the  impnson- 
ment  of  the  Baptist  can  have  taken  place  in  the 
interval,  when  in  chap.  iii.  24  the  Evangelist  ex- 
pressly refers  to  the  met  that  John  was  as  yet  at 
liberty.  The  imprisonment  is  nowhere  expressly 
mentioned  by  him;  but  while  it  is  very  easy  to 
understand  such  an  omission  if  the  event  fell  in 
one  of  those  intervals  which  separate  so  markedly 
the  successive  narratives  of  his  Gospel,  it  would 
be  stranp;e  i^  in  a  closely  connected  paragraph,  he 
should  brst  record  that  the  imprisionment  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  and  then,  although  the  event  took 
place  at  the  very  time,  pass  over  it  in  silence, 
it  seems,  then,  much  more  natural  to  interpret  the 
words  heard  by  the  Pharisees  as  meaning  that 
Jesus  is  making  and  baptizing  more  disciples  than 
John  is  mcMng  and  bapHziti^^  than  to  suppose  the 
contrast  to  be  between  the  present  action  of  the 
one  and  the /or/  ministry  of  the  other, — as  if  the 
words  were,  'Jesus  maketh  more  disciples  than 
John  used  to  make.  *  Hence  we  regard  the  ministry 
of  John  as  still  enduring  at  the  period  to  which 
this  verse  relates.     The  journey  into  Galilee  now 


alluded  to  is  not,  therefore,  that  recorded  in  Matt, 
iv.  12,  which  was  taken  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John.  (See  further  the  note  on  chap.  vi.  i.) 
On  the  determination  of  this  question  rests  the  ex- 
planation of  our  Lord's  departure  from  Judea.  If 
John  had  now  been  delivered  up  to  his  foes,  the 
Evangelist's  meaning  mJeht  be  that  Jesus  withdrew 
from  a<  persecution  which  those  who  had  success- 
fully opposed  the  Baptist  would  surely  raise  against 
One  whose  success  was  even  greater.  But  such  a 
meaning  is  beset  vdth  difficulties,  for  there  would 
be  something  strange  and  unlike  the  style  of  this 
Gospel  in  so  brief  an  allusion  to  the  avoidance  by 
our  Lord  of  open  hostility  at  this  early  period  of  His 
ministry ;  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  see  why  the 
Pharisees  should  be  expressly  mentioned  and  not 
'die  Jews.'  If,  however,  we  take  the  view  de- 
fended above,  that  the  Baptist  was  still  pursuing 
his  course,  these  difficulties  disappear.  Not  to 
escape  from  persecution,  but  to  put  an  end  to  com- 
parisons which  (however  true  m  fact)  were  mis- 
chievously used,  Jesus  retired  from  the  land  in 
which  John  was  teaching  and  baptizing.  True, 
He  must  increase  and  John  must  decrease ;  but  the 
hour  for  the  close  of  John's  preparatory  labours 
had  not  yet  come,  and  the  purposes  of  Jesus  Him- 
self would  be  best  furthered  by  the  complete  ac- 
complishment of  the  Baptist's  mission.  Inaividuals 
might  be  removed  from  the  circle  of  John's  dis- 
cij^es  and  be  received  by  Jesus  (see  chap.  i.  37) ;  but 
a  general  impression  of  this  kind  could  not  be  made 
until  a  certain  work  of  preparation  had  taken  place. 
For  His  own  sake,  therefore,  it  was  not  desirable 
that  this  preparation  -  work  should  prematurely 
close.  A^in,  we  shall  thus  better  understand  the 
mention  of  the  Pharisees.  That  class  had  rigidly 
and  suspiciously  inquired  into  John's  right  to 
assume  the  position  of  a  prophet,  and  the  report 
which  they  now  heard  might  well  rouse  them  tc 
renewed  action  in  their  character  of  defenders  of 
the  faith  and  religious  practice  of  their  nation. 
Any  such  action  on  their  part  could  hardly  fail 
at  this  stage  to  be  injurious,  even  if  it  were 
directed  against  John  and  not  against  Tesus  Him- 
self But  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  their 
opposition  would  be  limited  to  the  Baptist.  Jesus, 
too,  would  have  His  work  interrupted  by  their 
embittered  feeling.  Not,  therefore,  to  avoid  His 
enemies,  but  to  transfer  His  labours  to  freer  and 
more  open  fields,  did  our  Lord  withdraw  from 
Judea  at  this  time.  The  remarkable  indirectness 
of  the  language  of  this  verse  is  explained  by  the 
writer's  wish  to  seize  the  very  moment  at  which  the 
withdrawal  from  Judea  became  necessary.  The 
sojourn  of  Jesus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  John's 
sphere  of  action  brought  out  John's  distinct  confes- 
sion of  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  Lord. 
That  was  for  the  present  enough ;  and  the  sojourn 
terminated  at  the  very  moment  when  it  threatened  to 
be  the  means  of  injuring  the  Baptist's  work,  and  ol 
precipitating  the  open  conflict  between  Jesus  and 
the  Jews. — It  seems  most  natural  to  take  the  word 
'  knew '  or  *  perceived '  as  referring,  not  to  infor- 
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mation  obtained,  but  to  supernatural  knowledge 
(compare  chap.  ii.  24,  25).  Most  seemly,  there- 
fore, IS  the  designation  of  Jesus  here  as  '  the  Lord ' 
~-a  rare  usage  with  John,  who  commonly  employs 
the  personal  name  Jesus.  Because  He  was  the 
Lord,  not  man  only,  He  discerned  the  first  stirrings 
of  hostility  in  the  minds  of  the  Pharisees  and  the 
occasion  which  gave  them  birth.  Afterwards  the 
name  Jesus  occurs,  because  the  Evangelist  quotes 
the  very  words  of  the  report, — a  report  indeed 
containing  an  incorrect  statement,  set  right  in  the 
parenthesis  which  follows.  But  there  was  nothing 
unnatural  in  the  error.  Jesus  might  easily  be 
represented  as  baptizing  (compare  chap.  iii.  22), 
because  His  disciples  could  only  have  acted  in  His 
name  and  by  His  authority.  The  Pharisees 
could  not  know  why  He  should  abstain  from 
performing  the  act  Himself:  we  know  that  His 
baptism  was  not  with  water  but  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  '  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  ' 
(chap.  vii.  39).  Such,  then,  were  the  circum- 
stances amidst  which  Jesus  '  left'  Judea  and  re- 
tired into  Galilee.  The  word  used  for  'left*  is 
interesting,  and  confirms  our  interpretation.  It 
means  literally  '  let  go,'  '  let  alone ;  *  and  ix  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  feel  that  by  his  use  of  it  the  Evan- 
gelist would  direct  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Israel's  rejection  of  God*s  mercy  was,  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Divine  arrangements,  the  cause  why  it 
was  itself  rejected,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  called. — It  should  be  added  that  we  have 
assumed  throughout  that  Mnon  and  Salim  were 
situated  in  Judea,  so  that  l>oth  Jesus  and  the  Bap- 
tist were  at  this  time  in  the  same  region  of  the 
country.  If  Salim  was  near  Scythopolis,  in 
Samaria  (which  seems  very  unlikely),  the  argu- 
ment is  not  seriously  affected.  In  any  case,  it  is 
clear  that  for  the  time  Jesus  wished  to  remove  His 
sphere  of  labour  from  the  immediate  view  of  the 
Pharisees  by  a  retirement  into  Galilee. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  must  needs  go  throngh 
8«niaria.  The  natural  route  from  Judea  to 
Galilee  lay  through  Samaria.  The  other  route, 
through  the  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  was  so 
much  longer  that  no  one  would  choose  it  unless 
desirous  of  avoiding  Samaria.  The  necessity  here 
spoken  of,  therefore,  may  simply  have  reference  to 
geographica  position,  and  to  the  present  urgent 
motive  for  reaching  Galilee  without  delay.  Still 
the  use  of  '  must  *  in  this  Gospel  compels  us  to  lay 
an  emphasis  on  the  word,  and  to  interpret  it  as 
denoting  more  than  merely  usage  or  convenience. 
If  the  Evangelist's  thought  is  that  the  hostility  of 
the  Pharisees  (partly  actually  existing,  partly  fore- 
seen) made  it  necessary  for  the  Saviour  to  hasten 
into  Gulilee,  then  he  would  have  us  understand 
that  the  Jews  themselves  brought  about  this  visit 
to  the  hated  nation  of  the  Samaritans.  But  above 
and  beyond  all  this,  there  seems  a  clear  intimation 
of  the  truth  brought  before  us  in  ver.  34,  chap.  ix. 
4,  etc. :  here,  as  always,  Jesus  acts  according  to 
His  knowledge  of  His  Father's  will. 

Ver.  5.  He  cometh  therefore  to  a  city  of 
Samaria  which  is  called  Sychar.  '  From  the  hills 
through  which  the  main  route  of  Palestine  must 
always  have  run  the  traveller  descends  into  a  wide 
plain,  the  widest  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
plains  of  the  Ephraimite  mountains,  one  mass  of 
com  unbroken  by  boundary  or  hedge,  from  the 
midst  of  which  start  up  olive  trees,  themselves 
unenclosed  as  the  fields  in  which  they  stand. 
Over  the  hills  which  close  the  northern  end  of  this 


plain,  far  away  in  the  distance,  is  caught  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  snowy  ridge  of  Hermon.  Its 
western  side  is  bounded  by  the  abutments  of  two 
mountain  ranges,  running  from  west  to  east.  These 
ranges  are  Gerizim  and  Ebal ;  and  up  the  opening 
between  them,  not  seen  from  the  plain,  lies  the 
modem  town  of  N&blus  .  .  .  the  most  beautiful, 
perhaps  it  might  be  said  the  only  very  beautiful 
spot  in  central  Palestine. '  ^  Ndblus  is  a  corruption 
of  Neapolis,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
*  new  city '  built  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Shechem.  The  city  which  gave  its  name  to  this 
district  of  the  Holy  Land,  Samaria,  distant  about 
six  miles,  had  recently  been  rebuilt  in  a  style  of 
great  magnificence  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  Sebaste.  But,  partly  through  the 
prestige  of  its  antiquity  and  famous  history,  and 
partly  through  the  power  of  religious  associations, 
Shechem  was  pre-eminently  the  city  of  Samaria. 
It  lay,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  loot  of  Mount 
Gerizim,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  temple 
ol  the  Samaritans,  the  stronghold  of  their  worship 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  more  than  trace  the  main  outlines  of  the 
history  of  the  Samaritan  people.  Their  origin  has 
in  modem  times  been  a  subject  of  warm  contro- 
versy. The  narrative  of  2  Kin^  xxv.  12  certainly 
seems  to  imply  that  a//  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  carried  away  to  *  Halah  and  Habor 
and  the  cities  of  the  Medes '  (2  Kings  xvii.  6)  : 
Josephus  also  speaks  of  the  transplanting  of  all  the 
people.  But,  apart  from  the  improbability  that 
such  a  wholesale  deportation  would  be  made,  we 
find  both  in  Scripture  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9,  and 
perhaps  xxx.  i,  5,  10)  and  also  in  Josephus  inti- 
mations that  some  few  at  least  of  the  inhabitants 
remained,  after  the  land  had  been  colonised  by 
settlers  from  Cuthah  and  other  cities  of  Assyria. 
In  the  manner  related  in  2  Kings  xvii.  these 
colonists  were  led  to  mingle  a  worship  of  Jehovah 
as  the  tutelary  Deity  of  their  new  country  with  the 
idolatry  brought  with  them  from  their  native  cities. 
What  we  read  of  their  history  at  a  later  date  is  in 
exact  accord  with  the  mixed  character  of  their 
race  and  their  worship.  They  referred  their  own 
origin  only  to  Assyria  (Ezra  iv.  2),  yet  they  were 
desirous  of  frateraising  with  the  Jews  in  their 
work  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  and, 
when  finally  repulsed  by  tlie  Jews  and  defeated  in 
their  attempts  to  injure  and  frustrate  their  work, 
they  built  (b.c.  409)  a  rival  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim  after  the  model  of  that  in  Jerusalem,  tak- 
ing as  their  first  high  priest  one  whom  Neliemiah 
had  expelled  (Neh.  xiii.  28).  From  this  time  they 
seem  to  have  maintained  a  system  of  worship 
modelled  on  that  of  the  Jews,  their  older  idolatry 
being,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  entirely  renounced.' 
Of  the  Scriptures  the  Samaritans  received  one 
portion  only,  the  Pentateuch;  but  for  this  they 
professed  peculiar  reverence.  A  comparison  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  shows  that  many  alterations  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  text  by  the  Samaritans,  but  at  the 
same  time  that  these  had  only  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  authenticating  their  own  mode  of  wor- 
ship and  of  maintaining  the  honour  of  their  sacred 
places.  This  partial  agreement,  however,  between 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  two  peoples,  so  far  from 
preventing,  had  really  led  to  the  most  determined 
hostility  between  them.  To  the  Jew,  a  man  of 
purely  Gentile  descent  and  a  man  of  mixed  race 
*  Stanley,  Stmtt  and  PaUstint^  pp.  233,  234. 
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were  equally  Gentiles ;  and  an  approximation  to 
Tewish  belief  and  modes  of  worship  gave  no  claim 
of  brotherhood  with  Jews.  Hebrew  literature  is 
full  of  strangely  varying  statements  in  regard  to 
the  Cuthim  (as  they  are  called), — statements  which 
probably  reflect  the  relations  subsisting  between 
the  nations  at  different  periods  (see  Smith's  Die- 
iionary  of  the  BibU^  iii.  1 117,  11 18).  In  the  time 
of  our  Lord  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim  had 
long  been  in  ruins,  but  both  the  mount  and  the 
city  at  its  foot  had  retained  their  sacred  character; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  true  Samaritan  practices 
and  traditions  had  their  strongest  hold  on  the 
people.  The  slight  sketch  which  we  have  been 
able  to  give  of  the  history  of  this  people  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  singular  was  their  situation. 
The  ancient  writings  of  the  Jews  themselves  deal 
with  Samaritans  now  as  with  heathen,  now  as 
with  men  belonging  to  the  stock  of  Israel ;  and  the 
narrative  of  this  chapter  places  them  in  the  same 
position — a  position  not  wholly  Gentile,  but  inter- 
mediate between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world. 
— It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  the  'city 
called  Sychar '  is  identical  with  Shechem,  and  the 
chief  subject  of  controversy  has  been  the  motive 
for  the  change  of  name.  Whilst  some  have  regarded 
the  alteration  as  a  mere  error  of  pronunciation, 
most  have  ascribed  it  to  Jewish  prejudice,  inter- 
preting Sychar  as  *  drunkard  *  or  *  falsehood  : ' 
others,  again,  have  considered  the  word  identical 
with  a  wdl  Sokhar  mentioned  in  the  Talmud.  It 
seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Sychar  is  a 
village  still  known  by  a  name  substantially  the 
same  (El-Askar),  situated  about  two  miles  to  the 
east  oif  the  present  town  of  N&blus.  This  village 
is  nearer  than  Shechem  can  have  been  to  the  well 
which  bore  the  name  of  Jacob ;  and  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  the  Evangelist  would  pause  to 
describe  the  position  of  sudi  aplace  than  that  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Shechem.— near  to  the  paioe 
of  gzonnd  that  Jacob  gave  to  hiB  son  Joeeph. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  speaking  of  Jacob's 
gift  to  his  son  Joseph,  John  refers  to  Gen.  xlviii.  22, 
'  I  have  given  thee  one  portion  above  thy  brethren, ' 
— whatever  meaning  maybe  attached  to  the  last 
words  of  that  vefse.  The  Hebrew  word  here 
rendered  'portion'  is  identical  with  the  name 
Shechem.  At  Shechem,  therefore,  were  the  bones 
of  Joseph  buried  (Josh.  zxiv.  32),  and  the  city  and 
surrounding  country  'became  the  inheritance  of 
the  children  of  Joseph.' 

Ver.  6.  Now  there  was  a  fountain  there, 
Jacob's  fountain.  The  distinction  between  the 
natural  spring  and  the  artificial  well  is  usually 
maintainol  with  great  care  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture. Now  and  then,  however  (as  is  very  natural), 
a  well,  fed  as  it  is  by  springs,  is  itself  called  a 
spring  or  fountain.  Thus  '  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
found '  Hagar  '  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the 
wilderness '  (Cjen.  xvi.  7),  and  '  the  tvell  was  called 
Bcer-lahai-roi '  (ver.  14) ;  and  in  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxiv.,  where  in  the  Authorised  Version  we 
find  'well'  three  times  (in  vers,  iz,  13,  16),  the 
original  has  first  tdt//,  then  spring  or  fountain 
twice.  The  country  round  Shechem  was  a  place 
of  '  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  in  valley 
and  hin '  (Deut.  vui.  7) ;  but  it  is  not  of  such 
natural  springs  that  we  must  here  think.  What  in 
this  verse  is  called  a  fountain  is  a  '  well '  in  vers. 
II  and  12.  Yet  it  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the 
latter  name  is  used  by  the  woman  of  Samaria :  to 
the  Evangelist  the  well  is  a  '  fountain,'  and  his 
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name  implies  far  deeper  and  richer  thoughts  than 
hers.  An  almost  continuous  tradition  fixes  beyond 
doubt  the  position  of  this  well,  which  lies  very 
near  the  road  by  which  our  Lord  would  be  travel- 
ling from  Judea  to  Galilee ;  and  amount  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjoining  towns  it  is  still  known 
as  the  well  of  Jacob  or  the  fountain  of  Jacob. 
When  visited  by  Maundrell  two  hundred  years  ago 
the  well  was  more  than  100  feet  deep,  but  the 
accumulation  of  rubbish  has  diminished  the  depth 
to  75  feet :  the  bore  is  9  or  10  feet  wide.  That 
Jacob  (if  indeed  this  patriarch's  name  was  rightly 
given  to  the  well,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  ques- 
tioning the  tradition)  should  have  sunk  this  well, 
excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  abundant  spriujgs,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  insecurity  of  his  position  in  the  '  land 
of  promise,'  and  of  his  precarious  relations  with 
the  people  of  the  country.  —  Jesus  therefore, 
being  wearied  with  his  journey,  sat  thus  by 
the  fountain.  Shechem  was  one  of  the  main 
halting-places  on  the  route  from  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee.  Turning  off  a  little  from  the  road, 
Jesus  reached  the  well,  and  (now  alone,  because 
His  disciples  had  gone  into  Sychar  to  buy  pro- 
visions) wearied  with  a  long  day's  travel  He 
'sat  thus'— sat,  wearied  as  He  was — 'by  the 
fountain,'  or  on  the  low  wall  built  round  the  well. 
— ^It  was  about  the  dxth  hour.  As  in  the  other 
passages  in  which  John  mentions  the  '  hour,'  there 
nas  been  great  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the 
time  intended.  If  the  ordinary  reckoning  be 
adopted,  as  in  the  other  (Gospels,  the  sixth  hour 
would  fall  in  the  morning,  a  little  before  noon. 
But  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  note  on  chap, 
i.  39,  it  seems  much  more  probable  that  a  different 
computation  is  followed  here,  in  which,  as  among 
ourselves,  the  hour  is  of  fixed  length  (not  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  variable  interval  between  sunrise  and 
sunset),  and  the  time  is  reckoned  from  midnight 
and  noon.  By  'sixth  hour,'  therefore,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  ancients,  we  must  understand 
either  the  hour  between  5  and  6  A.M.  or  the  hour 
between  5  and  6  P.M.  On  the  whole,  the  latter 
seems  more  probable.  If  our  Lord's  journey 
through  Samaria  took  place  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember (see  the  note  on  ver.  35),  5  p.m.  would  be 
about  the  time  of  sunset,  and  the  evening  twilight 
would  last  until  about  half-past  6.  This  hour  was 
the  ordinary  time  at  which  women  came  forth  to 
draw  water  at  the  public  wells.  No  difficulty 
need  be  felt  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
for  very  little  time  is  really  required  for  all  that 
is  here  related  up  to  the  38th  verse  (comp.  Mark 
i.  32 ;  Luke  iv.  40). 

Ver.  7.  There  cometh  a  woman  of  Samaria  to 
draw  water.  By  Samaria  here  we  are  of  course 
to  understand  the  country  not  the  city  of  Samaria. 
The  woman  belonged  to  Sychar  ;  by  race  and  re- 
ligion she  was  a  Samaritan,  and  it  is  to  this  fact, 
as  is  shown  by  the  preposition  employed  in  the  ori- 
ginal, that  the  Evangelist  would  direct  our  special 
attention.  It  was  very  natural  that  she  should 
come  at  this  time  to  draw  water  at  the  well ;  but 
from  the  narrative  that  follows  it  seems  probable 
that  something  more  than  the  excellence  of  the 
water  drew  her  to  it  day  by  day.  One  so  strongly 
imbued  with  the  ancient  traditions  of  her  country- 
men could  not  but  turn  with  deepest  interest  to 
'Jacob's  well.' 

Vers.  7,  8.  Jeans  laith  unto  her.  Give  me  to 
diink.    (For  his  diwdples  were  gone  away  unto 
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the  oitj  to  bny  food. )  The  departure  of  the  dis- 
ciples had  left  Jesus  thus  dependent  on  the 
woman's  kindness ;  for  they  had  left  no  vessel  by 
which  the  water  could  be  drawn  from  the  deep 
well  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  recorder 
of  this  narrative  had  not  gone  on  to  Sychar  with  his 
fellow- disciples,  but  himself  heard  the  Saviour's 
conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman.  The 
conjecture  is  most  improbable,  if  not  altogether 
contrary  to  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  it  was  from  our  Lord's  own  lips 
that  the  beloved  disciple  received  the  whole  ac- 
count. 

Ver.  9.  The  Samaritan  woman  therefore  laith 
unto  him.  How  la  it  that  thou,  being  a  Jew, 
askeet  drink  of  me,  which  am  a  Samaritan 
woman  f  for  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  Sama- 
ritans. It  is  evident  that  Jesus  was  at  once  recog- 
nised as  a  Jew,  probably  through  some  difference 
of  accent,  or  language,  or  dress.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  woman  was  really  surprised  at 


the  request  preferred,  so  natural  from  the  lips  ol 
a  weary  traveller  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  17).  We 
may  rather  imagine  her  as  hastening  to  procure 
what  was  asked  for,  whilst  not  failing  to  point  out 
how  inconsistent  with  Jewish  principles  it  was  to 
ask  even  for  such  a  favour  as  this.  As  has  been 
said  above,  the  maxims  of  the  Jews  respecting  in- 
tercourse with  the  Samaritan  people  varied  much 
at  different  times,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
rules  prevailed  at  he  period  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned.  One  precept  of  the  Talmud 
(quoted  in  the  Diet.  oftheBibUj  iii.  1117)  approves 
their  mode  of  preparing  the  flesh  of  animals ; 
others  commend  their  unleavened  bread,  their 
cheese,  and  finally  all  their  food.  Elsewhere, 
however,  we  find  restrictions  ;  and  the  wine,  vine- 
gar, etc. ,  of  the  Samaritans  are  forbidden  to  every 
Israelite,  their  country  only  with  its  roads  and  its 
other  products  being  regarded  as  clean.  This 
narrative  shows  that  it  was  held  lawful  to  buy 
food  in  a  Samaritan  town,  so  that  the  words  of  this 


Wom«n  at  a  Well. 


verse  must  probably  be  understood  to  mean  that 
Jewsavoidea  ally2xmi/uxr  intercourse  with  the  alien 
people,  sought  and  expected  no  favours  at  their 
bands.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  the  last  sen- 
tence is  inserted  by  the  Evangelist  in  the  interest 
of  Gentile  readers.  It  may  be  so,  as  such  short 
parenthetical  explanations  are  certainly  to  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel.  There  seems, 
however,  no  sufficient  reason  for  removing  the 
clause  from  the  woman's  answer.  The  repetition 
of  the  well-known  maxim  gives  a  piquant  em- 
phasis to  her  words,  bringing  out  with  sharp  dis- 
tinctness the  contrast  between  the  principles  of 
the  countrymen  of  Jesus  and  the  request  which 
necessity  had  extorted.  The  use  of  the  present 
tense  ('have  no  dealings')  adds  some  support 
to  this  view;  and  one  can  hardly  avoid  the 
conviction  that,  had  John  himself  given  such  an 
explanation,  he  would  have  so  expressed  himself 
as  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  discordance  with 
his  statement  in  ver.  8. 


Ver.  10.  Jeaus  answered  and  said  unto  her. 
If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is 
that  saith  to  thee.  Give  me  to  drink;  thou 
wouldest  have  asked  of  him,  and  he  would 
have  given  thee  living  water.  We  may  well 
believe  that  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of 
Jesus,  when  uttering  His  first  words,  that  invited 
conversation,  and  was  intended  to  lead  the  woman 
to  inquiry.  This  point  gained.  His  next  words 
could  but  cause  surprise  and  excite  remark.  Her 
answer  had  told  of  her  recognition  of  Him  as  a 
Jew :  His  reply  declares  her  ignorance  of  Him 
and  of  what  He  was  able  to  give.  The  *  gift  of 
God '  is  probably  not  different  from  the  *  living 
water '  afterwards  mentioned.  John  himself  gives 
an  explanation  of  the  latter  in  hap.  vii.  39,  and 
his  interpretation  must  be  applied  here  also. 
*  Living  water, '  then,  denotes  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  was  pre-eminently  the  promised  g[ift 
of  the  Father  (see  especially  Isa.  xhv. ;  Joel  iu), 
beautifully  and  most  aptly  symbolized  by  the  firesb 
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springing  water,  which  wherever  it  comes  makes 
tne  desdn  rejoice,  and  everything  live  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  9).  This  was  also  the  especial  gift  of  the 
Son  (see  chap.  i.  33),  in  whom  the  promises  of 
the  Father  are  fulhlled  (2  Cor.  i.  20).  Had  the 
woman  known  God*s  gift,  known  also  that  the 
Dispenser  of  this  ^ft  stood  before  her,  she  would 
have  been  the  petitioner,  and  He,  with  no  delay 
and  vrithout  upbraiding,  would  have  given  her 
living  water. 

Ver.  II.  She  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  then  hast 
nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  ia  deep: 
fhim  whence  then  haat  thoa  that  living  water? 
In  the  answer  of  Jesns  there  was  much  to  cause 
surprise,  especially  in  the  emphatic  reference  to 
Himself;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  actual 
terms  used  that  compelled  the  hearer  to  seek  for 
a  figurative  meaning.  'X.iving  water'  was  a 
phrase  in  ordinary  use  in  speaking  of  the  fresh 
bubbling  spring;  or  the  flowmg  brook.  '  Isaac's 
servants  di^ed  in  the  valley  and  found  there  a 
spring  of  hving  water'  (Gen.  juvi.  19,  margin), 
wherever  running  water  is  spoken  of  in  the  cere- 
monial  law,  the  same  expression  is  used.  Hence 
nothing  more  than  the  fresh  spring  that  supplied 
the  well  might  at  first  be  presented  to  the  woman's 
mind,  and  that  this  precious  gift  came  of  the 
Divine  bounty  would  oe  no  unfamiliar  thought 
Though,  as  a  Samaritan,  she  might  know  little  or 
nothing  of  God's  promise  of  His  Spirit  under  this 
very  emblem,  or  of  Jeremiah's  comparison  of  God 
Himself  to  a  fountam  of  living  waters  (Jer.  ii.  13), 
yet  reflection  would  suggest  some  such  meaning. 
At  present,  however,  ^e  answers  without  reflec- 
tion, and  perceives  no  higher  promise  than  that  of 
the  Creator's  bounty,  attained  without  the  use  of 
ordinary  means. 

Ver.  12.  Art  thon  greater  than  our  father 
Jacob,  which  gave  na  the  w^  and  drank 
thereof  himeelf^  and  hia  sons,  and  hia  cattle? 
It  was  from  Joseph  that  the  Samaritans  were 
wont  to  claim  descent ;  all  the  district  around  be- 
longed to  his  children.  But  Jacob  here  receives 
special  mention  as  the  giver  of  the  well.  The 
well  was  his ;  he  drank  of  it  himself.  Again  the 
thought  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  Samaritan 
woman  had  sought  mis  well  partly  on  account  of 
its  connection  with  the  Withers  of  her  people.  The 
feeling  may  have  been  tinged  with  superstition, 
but  it  was  honourable  in  itMlf.  The  first  part  of 
her  answer  (ver.  il)  showed  how  limited  the 
range  of  the  woman's  thoughts  still  was :  in  the 
words  of  this  verse  we  see  her  dawning  conviction 
of  the  Stranger's  greatness,  and  the  impression 
made  upon  her  by  His  manner  and  His  words. 

Ver.  13.  JeauB  answered  and  aaid  nnto  her. 
Every  one  that  drinketh  of  thia  water  shall 
thirst  again.  The  question  receives  no  direct 
reply :  the  greatness  of  the  Giver  must  be  learnt 
from  the  quality  of  the  gift.  Even  the  living 
water  from  Jacob's  well  has  no  power  to  prevent 
the  return  of  thirst. 

Ver.  14.  Bnt  whosoever  hath  drunk  of  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  nerer  thirst; 
bnt  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  become 
in  him  a  fountain  of  springing  water,  unto 
eternal  life.  The  living  water  of  which  Jesus 
speaks  becomes  in  him  who  hath  drunk  of  it  a 
perennial  fountain, — a  fountain  of  water  that  is 
ever  springing  up  in  freshness  and  life,  of  water 
that  not  only  is  itself  living,  but  that  brings  and 
gives  eternal  life.     As  before,  this  'water   is  the 


Holy  Spirit.  The  whole  thought  closely  ap- 
proaches that  of  chap.  vii.  38.  There  the  pro- 
mise is,  that  out  of  tne  heart  of  him  who  comes 
unto  Jesus  that  he  may  drink,  who  believes  in 
Jesus,  there  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water  ; 
'  And  this  spake  He  of  the  Spirit.'  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  special  gift  of  Jesus;  and,  recipro- 
cally, it  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  be- 
liever remains  united  to  his  Lord  in  an  abiding 
fellowship  (chap.  xvi.  14,  15),  and  that  Jesus  lives 
in  him  (cnap.  xvii.  23).  These  truths  of  the  later 
discourses  are  really  present  here:  Jesus,  who 
first  gives  the  living  water,  becomes  in  him  that 
hath  received  it  the  fountain  which  supplies  the 
same  stream  of  life  for  ever.  The  end  is  life  eter- 
nal, not  attained  in  the  remote  future,  but  begun 
and  actually  present  in  every  one  who  has  received 
the  water  that  Jesus  gives;  for  all  those  to  whom 
the  Spirit  is  given  experience  that  union  with  God 
which  is  eternal  life  (see  the  note  on  chap.  iii.  14). 

Ver.  15.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  give 
me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not*  neither  oome 
all  the  way  hither  to  draw,  lliese  are  words  of 
simple  earnestness.  In  the  mysterious  words  of 
the  Jewish  traveller  one  thing  was  plain, — instead 
of  the  water  she  came  to  draw,  water  was  offered 
that  would  satisfy  thirst  now  and  for  ever.  Could 
she  gain  this  gift,  she  would  no  longer  need  to 
traverse  the  distance  from  Sychar  to  Jacob's  well. 
Though  much  nearer  than  Shechem,  £1-Askar  is 
perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  well. 
The  later  narrative  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to 
regard  this  answer  as  one  either  of  flippancy  or  of 
diUness  of  spiritual  perception.  It  is  in  every  waj 
more  probable  and  true  to  nature  to  consider  it 
as  the  expression  of  a  bewildered  mind  eager  to 
receive  such  a  gift  as  has  been  offered,  little  as  she 
could  comprehend  of  what  nature  the  gift  could 
be.  If  we  are  right  in  the  conjecture  that  other 
than  common  motives  brought  her  to  the  well 
(see  the  note  on  ver.  12),  it  is  still  easier  to  under- 
stand her  reply.  With  this  verse  comp.  chap, 
vi.  34. 

Ver.  16.  He  saith  nnto  her,  Ck>,  call  thy  hns- 
han'd,  and  come  hither.  The  promise  Jesus  has 
given  is  one  of  satisfaction, — ^a  promise,  therefore, 
which  cannot  l>e  understood  or  fidfilled  till  the 
want  has  been  clearly  apprehended  and  felt 
These  sudden  words  are  designed  to  produce  this 
effect.  He  who  ever  *  discerned  what  was  in  the 
man'  with  whom  He  spoke,  well  knew  what 
answer  His  words  would  call  forth.  Her  past  life 
and  her  present  state  proclaimed  guilt  and  disap- 
pointment, carnality  and  wretchedness ;  all  this 
she  must  recognise  and  feel  l>efore  His  gijft  can  be 
hers. 

Ver.  17.  The  woman  answered  and  said,  I 
have  no  husband.  The  effect  is  produced.  The 
woman's  words  are  a  genuine  confession, — an  ac- 
knowledgment, perhaps  of  wretchedness,  certainly 
of  £uilt. — Jesns  saith  nnto  her.  Thou  hast  well 
said,  I  have  no  hnsband.  He  accepts  the  truth- 
fulness of  her  statement,  but  shows  her  how  fully 
her  life  is  known  to  Him.  In  this  answer  the 
emphasis  lies  on  ^ husband;^  the  woman's  words 
are  re{)eated  with  their  order  changed.  '  I  have 
no  husband  : '  *  \^ell  saidst  thou.  Husband  I  have 
not.' 

Ver.  18.  For  thou  hast  had  five  husbandsw 
The  *  five  *  were  no  doubt  lawful  husbands,  from 
whom  she  had  been  separated  either  bv  death  or 
by  divorce. — And  he  whom  thou  now  nast  is  not 
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thy  huBbaad :  this  thou  hast  nid  trnly.  In  con- 
trast with  the  lawful  marriages  is  set  the  present 
unlawful  union  with  one  who  was  no  husband. 
Her  life  was  sinful :  in  what  degree  we  cannot 
learn  from  this  brief  statement.  An  age  in  which 
divorce  was  freely  allowed  cannot  be  judged  by 
the  same  rules  as  one  of  stricter  principles.  What- 
ever may  have  led  her  to  an  evil  life,  it  is  plain 
that  her  heart  was  not  yet  hardened. 

Ver.  19.  The  woman  saith  unto  him.  Sir,  I 
peroeive  that  then  art  a  prophet.  Nothing  can 
be  more  misleading  than  the  idea  that  she  is  seek- 
ing to  turn  the  conversation  from  an  unwelcome 
subject,  or  to  lead  it  to  other  topics  than  herself. 
Her  answer  is  rather  a  fresh  illustration  of  her  in- 
quiring and  earnest  character,  notwithstanding  all 
the  sinfulness  of  her  life.  When  her  delighted 
wonder  has  found  expression  in  her  immolate 
acknowledgment,  'Sir,  I  behold  that  thou  art  a 
prophet,*  Uie  eagerly  lays  before  Him  a  question 
which  to  her  was  of  all  questions  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Ver.  20.  Our  fathezB  worshipped  in  this  moun- 
tain ;  and  ye  say,  that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place 
where  men  mnst  woiship.  *  This  mountain '  is 
of  course  Gerizim,  near  the  foot  of  which  they 
were  standing.  With  this  mountain  was  connected, 
as  she  believed,  all  the  religious  history  of  her 
nation  ;  for  in  the  very  Scriptures  which  the  Sama- 
ritans possessed  (the  Pentateuch)  the  name  of 
Gerizim  had  been  inserted  in  the  place  of  the  holy 
city  of  the  J  e ws.  She  could  point  to  the  sacred  spot 
on  which  their  temple  had  stood,  then  and  in  all 
succeeding  ages  up  to  our  own  time  pre-eminently 
•holy  ground.*  Her  question  was  not  prompted 
by  mere  curiosity  or  an  interest  in  the  settlement 
of  an  ancient  controversy.  It  was  a  question  of 
life  and  death  to  her.  The  claim  of  the  Jews  was 
exclusive.  Not  only  *  ought '  men  to  worship  in 
Jerusalem,  but  that  was  the  place  where  men  must 
worship,  — the  only  true  holy  place.  One  cannot 
but  think  that  their  confident  and  consistent  main- 
tenance of  this  first  principle  had  long  disturbed 
her  mind  ;  and  when  she  saw  in  the  Stranger  one 
who  could  declare  God's  will,  she  eagerly  sought 
for  the  resolution  of  her  doubt.  As  long  as  she 
knew  not  with  certainty  where  was  God's  true 
altar,  she  had  no  means  of  satisfying  her  reli- 
gious wants.  That  her  national  pride  had  not 
stifled  every  hesitation  on  such  a  point  as  this 
plainly  attests  her  earnestness:  it  is  no  ordinary 
candour  that  can  look  on  the  supremacy  of  Gerizim 
or  Jerusalem  as  an  open  question.  Her  words 
imply  a  willingness  to  accept  the  revelation  of  the 
truth,  whatever  it  may  be,  if  only  she  can  learn 
where  with  acceptance  she  may  appear  before 
God. 

Ver.  21.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Believe  me, 
woman,  an  hour  cometh,  when  neither  in  this 
mountain,  nor  in  Jerusalem,  shall  ye  worship  the 
Father.  The  woman  can  hardly  have  doubted 
that  the  decision  of  a  Jewish  prophet  would  be  in 
favour  of  Jerusalem,  but  the  answer  of  Jesus  sets 
aside  all  ideas  of  sanctity  of  place.  With  neither 
of  these  two  most  hallowed  spots  shall  the  thought 
of  true  worship  be  bound  up.  In  saying  '  an  hour 
cometh,'  Jesus  shows  that  He  «s  not  repeating  a 
truth  belonging  to  the  revelation  of  the  past,  but 
is  proclaiming  a  new  order  of  things.  Yet  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  new  order  is,  after  all, 
not  the  equality  of  places  where  men  worship,  but 
the  clear  knowledge  of  the  Being  to  whom  worship 


is  paid:  from  this  the  former  flows.  Samari- 
tans shall  offer  worship  in  spite  of  Jewisn  esdu- 
siveness,  for  they  shall  worship  tAg  Faiker. 
'  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my  first-bom,'  were  God's 
words  to  Pharaoh ;  but  now  He  offers  the  name 
to  all,  and  the  words  of  Jesus  imply  the  abolition 
of  every  distinction,  not  of  place  only  bat  of 
nation,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  for  the  par- 
pose  of  true  worship. 

Ver.  22.  Ye  worship  that  which  ye  know  not: 
we  worship  that  which  we  know.  The  two 
questions  at  issue  between  Jews  and  Samaritans 
were  those  of  holy  place  and  holy  Scripture.  The 
former,  though  of  far  inferior  importance  (as  the 
Jews  *hemselves  were  by  their  *  dispersion '  being 
gradually  trained  to  know),  was  the  more  easily 
seized  upon  by  national  prejudice  and  zeaL  OF 
this  question  Jesus  has  spoken.  He  passes  00 
immediately  to  the  other,  which  the  woman  had 
not  raised,  but  which  was  of  vital  moment.  The 
Samaritans  did  really  worship  God, — ^there  is  no 
slur  cast  on  the  intention  and  aim  of  their  woiship ; 
their  error  consisted  in  clinging  to  an  imperfect 
revelation  of  Him,  receiving  Moses  but  rejecting 
the  prophets.  Hating  and  avoiding  Jews,  they 
cut  themselves  off  from  the  training  given  by  God 
to  that  people  through  whom  His  final  purposes 
were  to  be  made  known  to  the  world.  It  was  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  Jewish 
history  and  prophecy  that  it  gradually  led  up  to 
the  Messiah ;  that  the  successive  prophets  made 
known  with  increasing  clearness  the  nature  of  His 
kingdom;  and  that  every  one  who  could  under- 
stand their  word  saw  that  the  Divine  purpose  to 
save  the  world  was  to  be  accomplished  through 
One  arising  out  of  Israel.  -He  who  knew  not  God 
as  thtis  revealing  and  giving  salvation  did  not 
really  know  Him.  Every  Jew  who  truly  received 
and  understood  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to 
his  trust  (Rom.  ill.  2)  might  be  said  to  '  know '  the 
object  of  his  worship ;  and  it  is  because  our  Lord  is 
speaking  of  such  knowledge, — ^knowledge  respect- 
ing God  given  by  the  Scriptures  which  the  Jews 
possessed, — that  He  says  *that  which  we  know,' 
not '  Him  whom  we  know.*  llie  Samaritans  then 
worshipped  that  which  they  knew  not,— in  this 
more  enlightened  than  the  Athenians  who  built  an 
altar  to  an  unknown  God,  but  inferior  even  to  those 
of  Israel  who  had  *  a  zeal  of  God  but  not  according 
to  knowledge,'  and  standing  far  below  those  meant 
by  our  Lord  when  He  says  *we  worship,* — ^we, 
namely,  who  have  really  appropriated  Israel's 
inheritance  of  truth  and  hope. — ^Because  the 
Salvation  is  of  the  Jews.  *  The  Salvation '  is  that 
foretold  in  Scripture,  and  long  waited  for.  The 
words  are  those  of  Jesus ;  but,  remembered  and 
quoted  as  they  are  by  the  Evangelist,  they  show 
how  unfounded  is  the  charge  sometimes  laid  against 
this  Gospel,  that  it  is  marked  by  enmity  to  the 
Jewish  people.  It  is  only  when  *  the  Jews '  have 
apostatized  and  rejected  Jesus  that  the  term 
becomes  one  of  condemnation,  designating  the 
enemies  of  all  goodness  and  truth. 

Ver.  23.  But  an  hour  cometh,  and  now  is, 
when  the  true  woishippeis  shall  worship  the 
Father  in  spirit  and  truth.  This  verse  links 
itself  with  both  the  preceding  verses  21  and  22. 
To  no  place  of  special  sanctity  shall  worship 
belong  :  though  '  the  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,'  this 
involves  no  limitation  of  it  to  the  Jewish  nation  : 
on  the  contrary,  an  hour  cometh  when  the  true 
worshippers  shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
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truth.  'An  hour  cometh'  had  been  said  before 
by  Jesus  (ver.  21),  but  He  couid  not  then  add 
'  and  now  is ; '  for,  till  the  truth  set  forth  in  ver.  22 
had  been  received,  Samaritans  could  not  truly 
worship  *  the  Father.'  Now,  however,  they  and 
all  may  do  so.  But  the  added  words  *  and  now 
is'  imply  still  more  than  this.  Following  the 
declaration  that  the  Messianic  salvation  comes 
from  among  the  Jews,  they  are  no  obscure  inti- 
mation that,  in  Himself,  the  hour  so  long  waited  for 
has  arrived,  and  thus  they  at  least  prepare  for  the 
direct  announcement  to  be  made  in  ver.  26.  The 
word  *  true '  here  is  that  which  has  been  already 
spoken  of  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  9,  the  only  place 
before  this  in  which  it  has  as  yet  occurred)  as  so 
common  and  so  important  in  this  Gospel.  The 
worshippers  denoted  by  it  are  not  merely  sincere, 
firee  from  all  falsehood  and  dishonesty ;  they  offer 
a  worship  that  deserves  the  name,  that  fully 
answers  to  the  lofty,  noble,  pure  idea  that  the 
word  '  worship '  brings  before  the  mind.  In  the 
day  now  dawning  on  ihe  world  such  worshippers 
as  these  will  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
truth.  It  is  difficult  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  but  we  must  start  from  the  two 
thoughts  of  the  verses  which  immediately  precede : 
the  first  and  chief  points  in  the  interpretation  are, 
— not  in  sacred  place  but  in  spirit  (ver.  21),  not  in 
imperfection  of  knowledge  but  in  truth  (ver.  22). 
The  very  name  by  which  Jesus  indicates  the  object 
of  all  worship,  'the  Father'  (a  name  no  longer 
used  of  a  chosen  mition,  but  otTering  to  eacA  man 
a/rrxoffo/reladon  to  God),  had  prepared  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  all  limitations  of  place :  the 
teaching  is  completed  here,  when  man's  spirit  is 
declared  to  be  the  'hallowed  ground'  where  he 
may  approach  his  Father  and  his  God.  Again,  in 
the  past  all  knowledge  of  God  had  been  imper- 
fect,— not  merely  as  our  knowledge  of  the  Infinite 
must  be  limited,  but  also  in  comparison  vrith  what 
may  be  knovm  by  man.  Even  Jews  who  held  the 
oracles  of  truth  saw  in  them  as  '  in  a  glass  darkly;' 
Samaritans  who  rejected  the  words  of  the  prophets 
were  far  more  ignorant.  The  law  had  been  but  a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the 
very  image  of  the  things  (Heb.  x.  l) ;  type  and 
figure  concealed  whilst  they  revealed  the  future 
blessing.  But  '  the  hour  now  is '  when  the  truth 
of  God  is  revealed, — *  truth '  as  well  as  *  grace'  has 
come  (chap.  i.  17);  and  (in  the  full  knowledge  of 
it)  worship  may  now  be  offered  to  the  Father. 
Read  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  our  Lord's 
teaching,  the  words  '  spirit  and  truth '  express  much 
that  could  not  be  apparent  at  the  moment  when 
they  were  spoken.  The  Son  appearing  as  the 
revealer  of  the  Father,  Himself  the  Truth,  Him- 
self giving  to  men  the  Holy  Spirit  who  alone  can 
hallow  man's  spirit  as  the  sanctuary  of  worship, — 
all  these  are  thoughts  which  cannot  but  press  on 
us  as  we  read  this  verse.— For  the  Father  also  is 
neeking  such,  them  that  worship  him.  The 
hour  of  this  real  worship  is  already  come,  /or  the 
Father  also  is  seeking  such  real  worshippers. 
They  are  offering  Him  real  homage,  for  He  on 
His  part  is  seeking  them  :  His  seeking — through 
His  Son,  come  to  save  (ver.  23),  and  to  seek  that 
He  may  save  (Luke  zix.  10) — explains  and  renders 
possible  this  worship.  There  is  much  difficulty  in 
determining  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  in 
this  clause.  It  is  usually  explained  to  mean  either^ 
'The  Father  seeketh  that  His  worshippers  be 
such '  (f>.,  that  they  should  woiship  in  spunt  and 
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truth),  <v,  « For  such  the  Father  seeketh  to  be  His 
worshippers. '  Both  interpretations  involve  serious 
difficulties,  partly  of  language,  partly  of  meaning. 
On  the  whole,  the  translation  given  above  seems 
most  probable,  but  its  force  is  not  at  once  apparent. 
There  is  a  curious  variation  in  the  Greek  words, 
which  is  often  considered  accidental,  or  at  all 
events  too  minute  to  be  significant,  but  which  we 
must  regard  as  intentional  and  important.  In  ver. 
21  and  in  the  first  part  of  23  the  word  '  worship ' 
has  its  usual  construction,  but  in  this  clause  tne 
case  which  follows  the  verb  is  suddenly  changed, 
and  a  very  unusual  construction  is  introduced. 
We  may  represent  the  force  of  the  word  as  it  is 
commonly  used  by  '  offer  worship  to ; '  but  as  used 
in  the  clause  before  us  and  in  ver.  24,  the  connec- 
tion of  the  verb  with  its  object  becomes  more 
direct  and  close.  An  English  reader  can  feel  the 
force  of  a  sudden  transition  from  '  offering  worship 
to  the  Father  *  to  '  worshipping  the  Father.'  The 
former  may  or  may  not  be  real  and  successfiil,  and 
may  be  used  of  a  lower  as  well  as  of  the  highest 
homage ;  the  latter  implies  actual  attainment  of 
the  end  desired, — ^reachmg  Him  in  worship,  if  we 
may  so  speak ;  and  thus  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
contain  in  itself  the  qualifying  words  of  the  pre- 
ceding; clause,  for  the  '  real*  offering  of  worship  to 
God  IS  equivalent  to  worshipping  Him.  If  this 
view  is  correct,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  such  a 
writer  as  John  could  not  so  vary  the  language 
without  design,  the  meaning  of  the  clause  is  :  For 
also  the  Father  is  now  seeking  such  men, — those, 
namely,  who  aerially  worship  Him.  There  is  thus 
a  mutual  seeking  and  meeting  on  the  part  of  the 
Father  and  His  children. 

Ver.  24.  God  is  spirit :  and  they  that  worship 
him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  truth.  Such 
worship  as  is  described  in  the  last  verse  is  the  only 
real  worship  that  can  be  conceived.  This  verse 
does  not  say  what  men  must  do,  in  the  sense  of 
what  men  ought  to  do.  It  is  the  nature  of  worship 
in  itself  that  is  described.  No  other  worship  than 
that  which  is  offered  in  spirit  and  truth  can 
possibly  be  actual  worship  of  God  (the  same  idea 
is  here  expressed  as  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  23), 
because  'God  is  spirit'  We  must  not  render 
these  words  '  God  is  a  spirit,'  for  it  is  not  person- 
ality that  is  spoken  o/,  but  abstract  bein^,  the 
nature  of  the  Divine  essence.  Since  the  spiritual 
presence  of  God  is  everywhere,  Gerizim  and 
Jerusalem  lose  all  claim  to  be  the  special  places 
for  His  worship.  Not  the  outward  action  of  the 
worshipper,  not  the  forms  he  uses  or  the  gifts  he 
brings,  but  his  spirit  alone  can  be  brought  to  meet 
the  spiritual  presence  of  God.  Where  this  is  done, 
God  Himself  meets  the  spirit  which  He  has 
sought  and  prepared,  and  to  which  He  has  made 
known  the  truth  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
worship,  the  truth  which  reveals  Himself.  In  this 
wonderful  passage  are  concentrated  many  of  thf 
most  essential  truths  of  New  Testament  teaching. 
The  historical  development  of  God's  plan,  the 
preparation  for  Christianity  made  by  Judaism,  the 
idea  of  progress  from  the  outward  to  the  inward, 
from  the  sensuous  to  the  spiritual  (com  p.  i  Cor. 
XV.  46),  the  independence  of  forms  which  marks 
the  essence  of  religion,  and  yet  its  freedom  to 
clothe  itself  in  form  so  long  as  the  spirit  is  not 
lost, — these  are  the  lessons  taught  here ;  and  how- 
ever special  the  form  in  which  they  are  presented, 
they  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  whole  course  of 
New  Testament  doctrine. — ^The  main  principles  of 
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these  verses  would  be  understood  by  the  woman 
to  whom  our  Lord  was  speaking.  But  a  day  in 
which  such  principles  should  be  realised  must 
surely  be  that  for  which  Samaria  as  well  as  Judea 
was  waiting,  —  the  Matter  days'  of  Messiah's 
advent  ? 

Ver.  25.  The  woman  saith  unto  him,  I  know 
that  HesBiah  oometh  (which  is  called  Ghzist). 
There  is  nothing  surprising  in  her  avowal  that  a 
Deliverer  was  looked  for.  We  know  from  other 
sources  that  this  was,  and  still  is,  an  article  of  the 
Samaritan  as  of  the  Jewish  faith  ;  from  age  to  age 
this  people  had  waited  in  expectation  of  'the 
Converter*  or  'the  Guide.'  But  the  use  of  the 
Jewish  name  '  Messiah '  is  more  remarkable.  We 
might  suppose  that  it  pointed  to  an  approach 
towards  Jewish  faith  and  thought  effected  m  this 
woman's  heart  by  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  were  it 
pot  that  ver.  29  seems  to  show  that  the  name  was 
understood  by  Samaritans  in  general.  Yet  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  Separated  as  the  nations 
were,  the  famous  name  which  the  Jews  universally 
applied  to  the  Deliverer,  for  whose  coming  both 
peoples  alike  were  waiting,  would  naturally  be 
Known  fex  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  The 
explanatory  parenthesis,  *  which  is  called  Christ,' 
was  no  doubt  added  by  the  Evangelist,  who  after- 
wards (ver.  29)  translates  the  word  without  any 
mention  of  the  Hebrew  form. — When  he  is  come, 
he  will  tell  hb  all  thingg.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Samaritan  hope  was  mainly  founded 
on  the  great  passage  in  the  Pentateuch,  Deut.  xviiL 
15-18  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  21).  The  language 
here  used,  *He  will  tell  us  all  things,'  at  once 
reminds  us  of  Deut.  xviiL  18,  'He  shall  speak  unto 
them  all  that  I  shall  command  him. '  The  depend- 
ence of  the  Sanuuitans  on  the  Pentateuch  alone 
would  naturally  lead  to  their  giving  prominence  to 
the  prophetic  aspect  of  the  Coming  One.  so 
emphatically  presented  in  this  passage  of  the  Law, 
ratner  than  to  the  aspects  under  which  the 
Deliverer  is  viewed  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  woman's  words,  indeed,  may  not 
convey  her  whole  conception  of  Messiah,  for  the 
context  has  pointed  only  to  revelation  and  teach- 
ing; but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  many 
elements  of  the  Jewish  faith  on  this  subject  would 
be  unknown  in  Samaria.  If,  however,  the 
Samaritans  expected  less  than  the  fuller  revelation 
warranted,  they  at  least  escaped  the  prevalent 
Jewish  error  of  looking  for  a  Conqueror  rather 
than  a  Prophet,  for  a  temporal  rather  than  a 
spiritual  King. 

Ver.  26.  ^OB  saith  nnto  her,  I  that  speak 
vnto  thee  am  he.  She  has  sought  and  found  the 
truth.  The  hope  rising  in  her  heart  receives  full 
confirmation ;  and  a  revelation  not  yet  so  clearly 
and  expressly  given  by  Jesus  to  Israel  is  granted 
to  this  alien,  whose  heart  is  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

Ver.  27.  And  upon  this  came  his  disciples; 
and  they  marvelled  that  he  talked  with  a 
woman:  yet  no  man  said.  What  seekest  thon? 
or.  Why  talkest  thou  with  her?  To  talk  with  a 
woman  in  public  was  one  of  six  things  forbidden 
to  a  Rabbi.  As  the  disciples  were  returning  from 
the  village,  they  wonderingly  descry  their  Master 
thus  engaged.  Their  surprise,  no  doubt,  found 
expression  in  these  very  questions  (asked  among 
themselves)  which  the  Evangelist  speaks  of  as  not 
addressed  to  their  Lord.  'What  seeketh  He? 
what  can  He  be  in  quest  of  that  we  cannot  fur- 


nish? or,  if  He  is  not  seeking  anything^  why  ia 
He  talking  Math  a  woman ? '  The  questions  uttered 
to  one  another  they  would  have  at  once  addressed 
to  Jesus,  but  awe  checked  their  impulse  to  speak. 
Something  in  His  look  may  have  restrained  them ; 
or  the  eager  wondering  attitude  of  the  one,  and 
the  solemn  earnestness  of  the  Other,  proclaimizig 
the  willing  hearer  and  the  earnest  Teacher,  may 
have  forbidden  them  to  interrupt  such  inter- 
course. 

Ver.  28.  The  woman  therefore  left  her  water- 
pot,  and  went  her  way  into  the  dty.  '  There- 
fore,'— becau^,  the  conversation  being  interrupted, 
there  was  nothin<;  to  restrain  her  impulse  to  make 
known  the  marvels  she  had  heard.  In  her  eager- 
ness she  leaves  her  waterpot  behind:  the  'living 
water'  has  banished  the  thought  of  that  which 
came  from  Jacob's  well.— And  saith  to  the  men, 
whom  she  would  naturally  meet  on  the  roads  and 
in  the  streets. 

Ver.  29.  Ckme,  see  a  man,  which  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did.  She  fixes  on  the  wonder- 
ful knowledge  which  the  Stranger  had  displayed : 
what  had  impressed  her  must  a^o  convince  them. 
Let  them  come  for  themselves,  not  rest  on  her 
testimony ;  and  let  them  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions.— Oan  this  he  the  Christ?  Her  own  belief 
she  expresses  in  the  form  of  doubt,  or  problem  to 
be  solved ;  and  every  reader  must  feel  how  natural 
and  wise  was  her  procedure.  To  have  declared 
herself  convinced  that  the  Stranger  was  the  Christ 
would  have  done  little  towards  persuading  the 
men  of  her  own  village  :  even  to  have  quoted  the 
declaration  which  Jesus  made  might  have  been 
without  effect  upon  those  who  had  seen  or  heard 
nothing  to  authenticate  such  words. 

Ver.  30.  They  went  out  of  the  city,  and  were 
on  their  way  unto  him.  This  verse  is  here  in- 
troduced partly  to  show  the  immediate  success  of 
the  woman's  message  (no  slight  evidence  of  the 
preparedness  of  Samaria  for  the  gospel),  and 
partly  to  make  plain  the  words  of  Jesus  in  a  later 
verse  (ver.  35). 

Ver.  3 1 .  In  the  mean  while  the  disciples  prayed 
him,  saying,  BahU,  eat.  Remembering  His  ex- 
haustion with  the  journey  (ver.  6),  they  begged 
Him  thus  to  take  advantage  of  this  interval  of 
rest. 

Ver.  32.  But  he  said  unto  them,  I  have  meat 
to  eat  that  ye  know  not.  Literally,  I  have  an 
*  eating '  to  eat.  The  word  for  *  meat '  in  ver.  34  is 
different  from  that  used  here,  which  rather  denotes 
the  meal,  the  partaking  of  the  food,  than  the  food 
itself.  This  *  eating'  the  disciples  'knew  not.' 
■  The  common  rendering  entirely  obscures  the 
meaning:  our  Lord  does  not  say  'know  not  of,' 
but  'know  not,' — ye  have  no  experience  of  it. 
As  yet,  they  had  not  learned  the  power  of  such 
work  as  His  (the  complete  fulfilment  of  His 
Father's  will,  ver.  34)  to  satisfy  every  want 

Ver.  33.  Therefore  said  tlie  disciples  one  to 
another.  Hath  any  man  brought  him  ought  to 
eat?  Their  perplexity  is  like  that  of  the  woman 
of  Samaria  in  regard  to  the  living  water  (ver.  11). 

Ver.  34.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  My  meat  is 
that  I  should  do  the  will  of  him  that  sent 
me,  and  accomplish  his  work.  This  is  the  first 
of  many  similar  sayings  in  this  Gospel  (v.  30, 
vi.  38,  vii.  18,  viii.  50,  ix.  4,  xii.  49,  50,  xiv.  31, 
XV.  lo,  xvii.  4),  expressing  our  Lord's  perfect 
loyalty  to  His  Father's  will,  and  complete  devo- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  His  Father's  work. 
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The  punuit  of  this  is  not  His  joy,  His  purpose, 
His  refreshment  only,  but  His  very  food,  that 
without  which  He  cannot  live.  The  *  will '  to  be 
*done'  may  perhaps  remind  us  of  the  action  of 
the  hour  or  tne  moment ;  the  '  work  *  to  be  '  ac- 
complished,' of  the  complete  expression  and  fulfil- 
ment of  the  *will.* 

Ver.  35.  Say  not  ye, — Has  not  your  language 
this  day  been,— There  axe  yet  four  numtha,  and 
then  oometh  the  harvest?  As  harvest  began 
in  the  middle  of  April  it  was  now  the  middle  of 
December.— Lo !  I  saynnto  yon^Lift  np  your  eyes, 
and  behold  the  fields,  that  they  are  white  for 
hazresting.  As  in  this  chapter  we  have  heard  of 
a  natural  and  a  spiritual  eating  or  drinking, — ^water 
(ver.  10),  food  (ver.  32),— so  here,  introduced  with 
equal  suddenness,  we  have  the  thought  of  a  spiri- 
tual harvest.  Yet,  distant  as  must  have  seemed 
the  harvest  to  the  disciples  when  they  looked  upon 
the  fields,  far  more  distant  would  seem  the  day 
when  Samaritans  could  be  gathered  in  to  the 
gamer  of  the  Lord.  But,  lo !  they  are  bid  see, 
the  fields  are  already  white  for  harvesting.  These 
words,  we  cannot  doubt,  were  spoken  by  Jesus  in 
sight  of  the  Samaritans  flocking  towards  Him  (ver. 
30) :  He  saw  the  preparation  of  their  hearts,  the 
impression  made  by  the  woman's  message,  the 
faith  which  His  own  words  would  immediately 
brii^  forth;  nay,  He  saw  a  harvest  far  more 
glorious  than  that  of  this  day's  labours,  even 
that  of  the  salvation  of  the  world  (comp.  note  on 
ver.  42). 

Ver.  36.  Already  he  that  rei^th  receiveth 
Teward,  and  gathereth  fmit  unto  life  eternal: 
that  he  that  soweth  and  he  that  reapeth  may 
^jdce  together.  The  figure  is  continued  and 
amplified.  Not  only  are  the  fields  ready  for  har- 
vesting, but  the  reaper  is  even  now  at  work,  and 
receiving  his  reward;  and  how  glorious  a  reward ! 
Not  a  lifeless  store,  but  (as  in  the  case  of  the  spring- 
ing water,  ver.  14,  and  the  eating  that  abideth, 
chap.  vi.  27)  fruit  gathered  for  life  eternal, —fruit 
that  shall  endure  for  ever  in  the  fruition  of  the 
new  life  which  Jesus  brings.  x\nd  all  this  takes 
place  '  already '  (the  word  even  standing  emphati- 
cally at  the  head  of  the  sentence),  that  in  the 
r'  'tual  field — so  quickly  does  the  harvest  follow 
sowing  of  the  seed — sower  and  reaper  may 
rejoice  together. 

Ver.  37.  For  herein  is  the  word  true.  One 
soweth,  and  another  reapeth.  For,  in  the  spiri- 
tual field  of  which  Jesus  speaks,  the  familiar 
saying  is  true,  has  full  reality  (the  word  used 
signifying  *true,'  as  opposed  not  merely  to  what 
is  false,  but  to  all  that  is  partial  and  imperfect), — 
that  one  has  the  labour  of  the  sower,  another  the 
joy  of  the  reaper. 

Ver.  38.  I  sent  yon  to  reap  that  whereon  ye 
have  not  toiled:  others  have  tdliBd,  and  ye 
ha^e  entered  into  their  toiL  The  disciples  are 
the  reapers  of  this  harvest ;  their  commission — in- 
cluding, however,  that  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
throughout  all  time — was  to  reap  a  harvest  which 
had  not  been  prepared  by  their  own  toil.  What- 
ever toil  may  be  theirs,  it  is  toil  in  reaping,— \ii  joy- 
fully gathering  the  results  of  earlier  toil.  The 
surprise  and  gladness  with  which  they  would 
shortly  vritness  the  feith  of  the  men  of  Sychar 
was  an  emblem  of  what  should  repeat  itself  con- 
tinually in  the  history  of  the  Church.  While  the 
disciples  are  reapers,  this  harvesting- in  Samaria 
ihows  clearly  who  is  the  sower,  whose  has  been 
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the  earlier  toil.  The  words  point  to  Jesus  Him- 
self. Frona  beginning  to  end  of  the  narrative  His 
'  word,'  first  in  the  conversation  with  the  woman, 
and  then  as  spoken  to  the  Samaritans  (ver.  39),  is 
the  instrument  by  which  the  joyful  result  is  gained. 
Nor  must  we  limit  our  thought  of  His  'toil'  to 
what  is  related  of  the  work  of  this  evening  by 
Jacob's  well.  The  *  toil '  that  has  made  any  har- 
vest possible  is  that  of  His  whole  mission.  All 
that  was  necessary  that  He  might  be  able  to  say 
'  I  am  the  Christ,'  the  self-renunciation  and  sorrow 
and  pain  of  His  atoning  and  redeeming  work,  — 
virtually  included  in  His  one  act  of  acceptance  of 
that  work,  and  present  to  His  thought  from  the 
beginning, — is  involved  in  His  'toil.'  He  says, 
indeed,  '  Others  have  toiled,^  and  neither  here  nor 
in  chap.  iii.  1 1  can  we  take  the  plural  as  simply 
standing  for  the  singular.  He  Himself  is  chiefly 
intended,  but  others  are  joined  as  having  shared 
in  the  preparatory  work.  He  had  been  alone  in 
conversing  with  the  woman  of  Samaria;  but  He 
had  taken  up  and  made  use  of  all  that  she  had 
received  from  the  teaching  of  Moses  (ver.  25),  and 
all  that  the  Jews  had  learnt  from  the  prophets. 
Thus  He  includes  with  Himself  those  who  had 
prepared  the  way  for  His  coming.  For  Him,  and 
therefore  with  Him,  they  too  had  *  toiled;'  but  all 
His  servants  who  come  after  Him  find  the  field  pre- 
pared, the  toil  past,  the  harvest  of  that  toil  reeidy 
to  be  reaped. 

Ver.  39.  And  from  that  dty  many  of  the 
Samaritans  believed  in  him  becanse  of  the  word 
of  the  woman,  bearing  witness,  He  told  me  all 
things  that  ever  I  did.  The  arrangement  of  the 
words  shows  the  prominence  which  John  would 
give  to  the  thought  that  many  Samaritans  be- 
lieved in  Jesus.  Their  £uth,  too,  was  only  medi- 
ately called  forth  by  the  woman's  word,  for  the 
Evangelist  describes  her  by  his  fiivourite  and 
most  expressive  term,  as  one  'bearing  witness* 
concerning  Jesus. 

Ver.  40.  When  therefore  the  Samaritans  were 
come  unto  him,  they  besought  him  that  he 
wonld  abide  with  them:  and  he  abode  there  two 
days.  Mark  the  contrast  between  Judea  repelling 
and  Samaria  inviting  :  a  dead  and  petrified  ortho- 
doxy may  be  more  proof  against  the  word  of  life 
than  heresy. 

Vers.  41,  42.  And  many  more  believed  becanse 
of  his  word;  and  they  ssdd  nnto  the  woman.  No 
longer  becanse  of  thy  speaking  do  we  believe : 
for  we  have  heard  for  onrselves,  and  we  know 
that  this  is  indeed  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Among  those  that  heard  the  Saviour  were  evi- 
dently some  who  had  first  believed  because  of  the 
woman's  testimony  {*  No  longer  .  .  .') :  hearing 
for  themselves,  they  were  led  into  a  deeper  faith. — 
There  is  nothing  disparaging,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  use  of  the  word  *  speech '  or  *  speak- 
ing '  in  r^ard  to  the  woman's  message  :  the 
expression  is  simply  equivalent  to  because  thou 
spahest,  and  relates  to  the  fact  of  speaking,  in  con- 
trast with  the  substance  of  the  teaching, — the 
*  word '  of  Jesus  Himself. — The  last  words  in  the 
confession  of  the  Samaritans  (this  is  indeed  the 
Saviour  of  the  world)  contain  no  real  difficulty. 
The  teaching  of  vers.  21-24  directly  led  to  the 
recognition  of  this  truth.  It  was  much  to  realise 
that  Jesus,  as  Messiah,  was  a  Saviour,  not  merely 
a  Prophet  who  would  bring  a  revelation  from  God. 
But  when  the  thought  of  a  Saviour  of  Jews  alone 
is  once  overpassed,  there  is  no  intermediate  posi- 
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tion  between  this  and  the  conception  contained  in  to  point  out  to  us  the  special  significance  of  the 
the  words  before  us  —  a  Saviour  of  the  world,  whole  narrative:  the  conversion  of  Samaritans 
The  Evangelist,  in  recordmg  them,  plainly  intends     was  a  promise  of  the  conversion  of  the  world. 


Chapter  IV.    43-54. 
Jesus  in  Galilee, 

43  "VJOW  after  "two*  days  he  departed"  thence,   and  went'  tfVer.40. 

44  IN      into   Galilee.      For   *  Jesus   himself    testified,*   that   a  ^Comp. Matt. 

xiu.  57 : 

45  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country.     Then  when  *^  he    MarkvL4; 
was  come  into  Galilee,  the  Galileans  received  him,   ''having    aisoLuke 

3nii.  33.  34. 

seen  all  the  things  that*  he  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast :  for  ^ chap.  11.23 ; 
they  also  went  unto  the  feast. 

46  So  Jesus  came  again '  into  '^  Cana  of  Galilee,  where  he  made  <^chap.  li.  1 
the  water  wine.     And  there  was  a  certain  nobleman,*  whose  son 

47  was  sick  at  '  Capernaum.    When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  -^come  •  chap.  k.  la. 
out  of  Judea  into  Galilee,  he  went  unto  him,  and  besought  him 

that  he  would  come  down,  and  heal  his  son  :  for  he  was  at  the 

48  point  of  death.     Then  said  Jesus'  unto  him,  ^Except  ye  see  rChap.  ii.  18, 

49  *  signs  and  '^  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe.      The  nobleman"    s^*5ii'"* 

50  saith  unto  him.  Sir,"  come  down  ere  my  child  die.     Jesus  saith  ^Jj^a-  ^j 
unto  him.  Go  thy  way ;  thy  son  liveth.     And  "  the  man  be-    J4  :^cts  ii. 
lieved  the  word  that  Jesus  had  spoken  "  unto  him,  and  he  went 

51  his  way.     And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  his  servants  met 

52  him,  and  told  Am,"  saying,  Thy  son  liveth."  Then  enquired 
he  of  them  "  the  hour  when  he  began  to  amend.  And  they 
said  "  unto  him.  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left 

53  him.  So  the  father  knew  "  that  it  was  at  the  same  hour,  in  the 
which  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thy  son  liveth  :  and  himself  believed, 

54  *  and  his  whole  house.     This  is  again  *  the  second  miracle  that  «Actsxvi.  34, 
Jesus  did,"  when  he  was  come  ■*  '  out  of  Judea  into  Galilee.        *chap.  iL 

/  Vers.  3,  47. 

^  And  after  the  two  *  went  forth  ^  omit  and  went 

*  bare  witness                    •  When  therefore  *  all  things  whatsoever 
'  He  came  therefore  again  ®  king's  officer 

•  Jesus  therefore  said       ^®  king's  officer  ^^  Lord 

^*  omit  And      ^'  spake      ^*  omit  and  told  him  ^*  that  his  son  lived 

*•  He  enquired  of  them  therefore  ^'"  They  said  therefore 

!•  perceived        ^'  This  Jesus  again  did,  as  a  second  sign,       *®  having  come 

Contents.    This  section  of  the  Gospel  brings  (i)  vers.  43-45,  introductory,  after  the  manner  of 

Jesus  before  us  in  Galilee,  in  His  intercourse  with  the  introduction  to  the  story  of  Nicodemus  in  ii. 

the  Galileans,  and  in  particular  with  the  king's  23-^5,  and  of  ±at  to  the  visit  to  Samaria  in  iv. 

officer,  who  may  be  r^;arded  as  in  a  certain  sense  1-4;  (2)  vers.  46-54,  the  account  of  the  inter- 

their  representative.     The  object  is  still  the  same  course  of  Jesus  with  the  kinjj's  officer, 

as  that  which  we  have  traced  from  chap.  ii.  12.  Vers.  43,  44.  And  i^ter  the  two  days  he  went 

Examples  have  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  forth  thence  into  Galilee.     For  Jems  himself 

Judea  and  Samaria  submit  to  the  word  of  Jesus,  bare  witness,  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in 

and  these  are  now  crowned  by  an  instance  of  his  own  oountry.     The  connection  between  these 

similar  submission  on  the  part  of  Galilee.     The  two  verses  is  a  question  on  which  the  most  differ- 

lection  divides  itself  into  two  subordinate  parts—  ent  opinions  have  been  held.      The  latter  verse 
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evidently  assigns  a  reason  why  Jesus  went  into 
Galilee;  and  (we  may  add)  ver.  45,  which  begins 
Mrith  *  IV/un  therefore^^  must  be  understood  as 
stating  that  the  welcome  He  received  in  Galilee 
was  in  full  accordance  with  the  motive  of  His 
action  as  stated  in  ver.  4^.  These  two  conditions 
of  interpretation  must  evidently  be  observed,  and 
yet  in  several  solutions  of  the  difficulty  one  or 
other  of  them  is  plainly  set  aside.  Were  we  to 
judge  only  from  what  is  before  us,  we  should  say 
that  the  words  must  mean :  Jesus  went  into  Gali- 
lee and  not  into  His  own  country,  for  there  He 
would  be  a  prophet  without  honour;  and  so, 
when  He  came  mto  Galilee,  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  people.  If  such  be  the  true  sense,  *  His 
own  country  *  must  be  Judea,  This  is  certainly 
not  the  meaning  of  these  words  in  the  earlier 
Gospels,  and  hence  the  difficulty.  A  similar  say- 
ing IS  recor^kd  by  every  one  of  the  three  earlier 
Evangelists,  and  in  each  case  it  is  introduced  to 
explain  the  neglect  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  on  the 
port  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth,  the  city  of 
Galilee  in  which  His  early  years  were  spent  (Matt. 
xiii.  57;  Mark  vi.  4;  Luke  iv.  24).  In  one  case, 
Mark  vi.  4,  the  sajring  is  enlaiged  so  as  to  apply 
especially  to  kindred,  and  not  to  country  alone. 
If  then  we  have  rightly  given  the  sense  of  these 
verses  of  John,  it  must  follow  that,  though  the 
saying  quoted  is  nearly  the  same  here  as  else- 
where, the  application  is  wholly  different,  'His 
own  country'  being  in  the  one  case  Galilee  (or 
rather  Nazareth),  and  in  the  other  Judea.  This 
is  by  many  held  to  be  impossible.  But  is  it  really 
so?  Would  not  such  a  difference  be  in  exact 
accord  with  the  varied  aims  of  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists and  the  fourth,  as  they  respectively  relate 
the  Galilean  and  the  Judean  ministry  of  our  Lord  ? 
The  sa3ring  is  one  that  may  be  used  with  various 
shades  of  meaning.  Used  in  relation  to  Nazareth, 
the  proverb  brings  before  us  the  unwillingness 
with  which  the  claims  of  a  prophet  are  listened  to 
by  those  who  have  grown  up  with  him,  have  fami- 
liarly known  him,  have  regarded  him  as  one  of 
themselves.  Used  in  relation  to  Judea,  the  true 
home  and  fatherland  of  the  prophets,  the  land 
which  contained  the  city  of  Messiah's  birth,  the 
city  associated  with  Him  alike  in  ancient  pro- 
phecy and  in  popular  expectation  (see  chap.  vii. 
41,  42),  the  words  surely  signify  that  a  prophet  is 
unhonoured  by  those  to  whom  he  is  especially  sent  : 
Jesus  came  unto  His  own  country,  and  '  His  own 
received  Him  not.'  This  interpretation  then 
(which  is  that  of  Origen,  in  the  third  century) 
seems  completely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
passage.  In  Samaria  Jesus  had  not  intended 
to  remain,  and  He  must  therefore  either  return  to 
Judea  or  go  into  Galilee ;  to  Judea  He  will  not 
fp,  for  the  reason  given;  He  departs  therefore 
mto  Galilee.  There  is  only  one  objection  of  any 
weight  to  the  view  we  have  taken — viz.,  that  in 
ver&  1-3  of  this  chapter  a  somewhat  different 
motive  for  leaving  Judea  is  assigned;  yet  even 
there,  though  success  in  winning  disciples  is  im- 
plied, it  is  said  that  He  left  the  land  because  of 
the  Pharisees.  If  this  last  consideration  does  not 
eutirely  remove  the  difficulty,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  is 
imperfect,  and  that,  even  in  its  utmost  force,  the 
objection  is  much  smaller  and  less  important  than 
those  which  lie  in  the  way  of  the  other  interpreta- 
tion of  *His  own  country.'  For  such  as  think 
that  Galilee  must  be  intended  there  are  but  two 
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explanations  possible :  these  we  give,  only  ex- 
pressing our  belief  that  they  involve  difficultiei 
much  greater  than  those  presented  by  the  other 
view,  (i)  Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  for  there  He 
would  not  meet  with  the  honour  of  a  true  &ith; 
and  there,  consequently.  He  had  a  work  to  do,  a 
mission  to  prosecute :  when  therefore  He  came 
into  Galilee,  although  He  was  welcomed,  it  was 
from  unworthy  not  worthy  motives.  (2)  Jesus 
now  at  length  went  into  Galilee,  for  (He  had 
avoided  Galilee  in  the  belief  that)  a  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  country  :  such  honour,  how- 
ever. He  has  now  won  in  Judea,  outside  His  own 
country ;  when  therefore  He  was  come  into  Gali- 
lee, the  Galileans  received  Him. 

Ver.  45.  When  therefore  he  wm  come  into 
Galilee,  the  Galileans  received  him,  hftying 
seen  all  things  whatsoever  he  did  at  Jem- 
sfJem  at  the  feast :  for  they  also  went  unto  the 
feast  The  *  feast'  is  no  doubt  the  Passover  of 
which  we  read  in  chap.  ii. ;  and  the  faith  of  these 
Galileans  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  'many' 
spoken  of  in  ver.  23  of  that  chapter, — ^real,  but 
not  of  the  l^hest  kind. 

Ver.  46.  OB  came  therefore  again  into  Oana 
of  Galilee,  where  he  made  the  water  wine. 
His  coming  revives  the  fame  of  that  first  miracle, 
and  the  report  of  His  arrival  quickly  spreads. — 
And  there  was  a  certain  king's  officer,  whose 
son  was  sick  at  Oapemanm.  This  officer  was 
probably  in  the  (civil  or  military)  service  of  Herod 
Antipas,  a  Tetrarch,  but  often  styled  a  king  (see 
Matt.  xiv.  I,  9 ;  Mark  vi.  14,  etc.).  The  officer 
himself  may  have  been  in  attendance  on  the  court 
in  Tiberias,  but  his  son  (probably  an  only  son, -as 
the  Greek  literally  means  *  of  whom  the  son  .  .  .  ') 
was  lying  ill  at  Capernaum. 

Ver.  47.  When  ne  heard  that  Jesns  was  come 
out  of  Jndea  into  Galilee,  he  went  ontd  him, 
and  besought  him  that  he  would  oome  down, 
and  heal  his  son:  for  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  faith  of  this  father  rested  on  the 
miracles  of  which  he  had  heard.  Would  Jesus 
but  come  down  from  Cana  to  Capernaum,  his  son 
also  might  be  healed.  But  Jesus  must  always 
reprove  the  spirit  which  requires  'signs  and 
wonders '  before  yielding  faith ;  and  He  does  it 
now. 

Ver.  48.  Jesus  therefore  said  unto  him.  Except 
ye  see  signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe. 
The  charge  against  the  father  is  that  his  apparent 
faith  is  only  thinly- veiled  unbelief. — The  words 
seem  most  suitably  addressed  to  a  Jew  (comp. 
Matt.  xii.  39,  xvi.  i ;  I  Cor.  i.  22) :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  officer's  connection  with  the  court  leads 
rather  to  belief  that  he  was  a  Gentile.  As  to 
'signs,'  see  the  notes  on  chap.  ii.  1 1,  23.  As  a 
'  sign '  is  the  highest,  so  a  '  wonder '  is  the  least 
noble  name  for  a  miracle.  In  so  far  as  the  miracle 
is  a  prodigy  and  excites  amazement,  it  is  a 
*  wonder.  * 

Ver.  49.  The  king's  officer  saith  unto  him. 
Lord,  come  down  ere  my  child  die.  The  answer 
of  Jesus,  which  had  seemed  pNcrhaps  to  imply  cold 
neglect,  calls  forth  an  impassioned  appeal  for  pity 
and  help ;  there  were  no  moments  to  be  lost, — 
even  now  the  help  may  come  too  late.  Jesus  was 
but  educating — refinin?  and  deepening — his  fiuth. 
Ver.  50.  Jesus  saith  unto  hun.  Go  thy  way ; 
thy  son  liveth.  The  man  believed  the  word 
that  Jesus  spake  unto  him,  and  he  went  his 
way.     Tesus  does  not  need  the  passionate  appeal : 
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the  prayer  has  been  already  granted  *  Thy  son 
liveth '  does  not  mean,  *  is  made  to  live  now  after 
thy  second  petition' ;  but,  *even  while  the  word  is 
in  thy  mouth,  or  before  it  was  so,  thy  son  liveth.' 
The  meaning,  in  short,  is  not,  I  perform  the  cure 
at  this  instant ;  but  rather,  I  have  performed  it,  the 
work  is  done,  thy  son  is  recovered.  He  will  not 
come  to  heal  the  child  ;  there  is  no  need  that  He 
should  do  so,  the  child  is  already  whole.  Will 
the  father  believe  t!:e  word?  He  will,  for  his 
faith  is  purified  and  changed :  it  is  now  ^th  in 
the  «wia  of  Jesus,  though  no  sign  or  wonder  has 
been  seen. 

Ver.  51.  And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  his 
■ervantB  met  bim,  saying  that  his  son  lived. 
The  word  *  now '  (or  *  already')  may  appear  su^r- 
fluous,  but  it  may  possibly  imply  that  some  tmie 
had  elapsed  since  the  words  of  ver.  50  were 
spoken,  — *  when  he  had  now  begun  the  journey.' 
Business  may  have  detained  him  for  a  few  hours 
in  Cana ;  and  if  it  did  so,  it  would  be  a  testimony 
to  the  firmness  of  that  faith  with  which  he  had 
now  believed  in  Tesus.  *  Going  down, ' — because 
Cana  is  situated  in  the  hilly  district,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee; 

Ver.  52.  He  enquired  of  them  therefore  the 
hoar  when  he  began  to  amend.  They  said  there- 
fore unto  him.  Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour 
the  fever  left  him.  As  the  distance  between 
Cana  and  Capernaum  is  not  above  five-and-twenty 
miles,  il  may  seem  strange  that  the  officer  should 
not  have  reached  his  home  the  same  day.  If  the 
'seventh  hour'  were  reckoned  from  sunrise,  the 
time  of  the  cure  would  be  a  little  later  than  noon  ; 
in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  servants  were  following  the  familiar  Jewish 
reckoning  of  time,  and  regarding  simset  as  the 
commencement  of  a  new  day.  It  seems,  however, 
much  more  probable  (see  the  note  on  ver.  6)  that 
by  the  *  seventh  hour '  we  must  understand  6  to  7 
P.M.  Even  without  the  supposition  that  the  father 
had  been  detained  in  Cana,  this  will  suit  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  narrative.  — The  words  *  began 
to  amend'  do  not  suggest  any  hesitation  on  the 
£sither's  part  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  cure. 
He  had  believed  the  word  *  thy  son  liveth '  (ver. 
50),  and  what  he  asks  now  is  as  to  the  hour  at 
which  his  child  had  been  stopped  upon  the  road 
to  death,  and  turned  back  upon  that  to  full  health 
and  strength. 


Ver.  53.  80  the  father  perceived  that  it  was 
at  the  same  honr  in  the  which  Jesns  said  unto 
him.  Thy  son  liveth :  and  himself  believed,  and 
his  whole  house.  Believed— that  is,  with  a  faith 
increased  and  confirmed  :  true  faith  he  had  mani- 
fested before. 

Many  have  supposed  that  this  king's  officer  may 
have  been  Chuza,  *  Herod's  steward'  (Luke  viii.  3), 
whose  wife  Joanna  was  amongst  those  women  who 
ministered  of  their  substance  to  the  wants  of  Jesus 
and  His  disciples. 

Ver.  54.  This  Jesns  again  did,  as  a  second 
sign,  having  come  out  of  Judea  into  Galilee. 
The  order  of  the  original  is  remarkable,  and  we 
endeavour  to  represent  it  by  a  translation  which, 
if  literal,  is  yet  sufficiently  idiomatical.  *This' 
stands  alone ;  '  a  second  sign '  is  in  apposition 
with  it.  There  is  thus  by  means  of  '  agam '  and 
*  second '  a  double  statement  as  to  the  ix)sition  ol 
the  miracle ;  and  as  we  know  that  other  miracles, 
not  numbered,  were  wrought  in  Galilee  (chap.  vL ), 
and  that  there  had  already  Iseen  *  signs '  also  in 
Judea  (chap.  ii.  23),  the  two  )X)ints  upon  which 
our  attention  is  fixed  seem  to  be — (i)  that  this 
miracle  was  wrought  in  Galilee;  (2)  that  it  was  a 
second  miracle  there.  The  first  of  these  points 
receives  importance  from  the  'fact  that  the  *  sign  * 
now  related  was  done  after  Jesus  had  left  *  His 
own  country,'  rejected  by  'His  own'  to  be 
accepted  by  Galileans :  the  second  magnifies  the 
sign  itself,  for  the  mention  of  it  as  a  '  second ' 
appears  to  flow  from  the  tendency  of  the  Evan- 
gelist to  give  double  pictures  of  any  truth  which 
possesses  in  his  eyes  peculiar  weight.  This  is  the 
case  here.  From  the  first  Jesus  ^owed  that  His 
mission  was.  not  confined  to  Judea.  It  included 
Galilee,  a  province  representative  not  of  Jews  only 
but  of  Gentiles,  out  of  which  the  Jews  thought 
that  no  prophet  could  come  (vii.  52) :  it  was  not 
a  local  but  a  universal  mission. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  this  miracle  is  identical  with  that  related 
in  Matt.  viii.  5-13 ;  Luke  vii.  2-10.  We  may 
wonder  that  such  a  question  was  ever  raised.  One 
point  of  similarity  exists,  in  that  in  each  case  the 
cure  was  performed  at  a  distance  :  in  all  other 
respects  tne  narratives  are  wholly  different, — 
agreeing  neither  in  time,  nor  in  place,  nor  in  the 
station  of  the  pei-sons  concerned,  nor  in  the  cha< 
racter  of  the  faith  evinced. 


Chapter  V.     1-18. 


Jesus  at  the  Pool  of  Betkesda. 


:a 


FTER  this*  there  was  a 
went  up  to  Jerusalem. 


"*  feast  of  the  Jews;  and  Jesus  tfComp.chai> 

ii.  13. 

Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by 
the  sheep  market^  a  pool,  which  is  called'  in  the  *  Hebrew  *chap. xix. 

3  tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  porches.*     In  these  lay  a  great  *    •«•  «6*. 
multitude  of  impotent®  folk,  of  blind,  halt,  *" withered,  waiting  *Matuidi.:o 

4  for  the  moving  of  the  water.     For  an  angel  went  down  at  a 


^  these  things 
*  porticos 


^  by  the  sheep-pool 
*  omit  great 


'  the  pool  which  is  sumamed 
^  sick 
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certain  season  into  the  pool,  and  troubled  the  water :  whoso- 
ever then  first  after  the  troubling  of  the  water  stepped  in  was 

5  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease  he  had/  And  a  certain  man 
was   there,  which  had    an   infirmity  thirty  and   eight  years.* 

6  When  Jesus  saw  him  lie,'  and  knew  '®  that  he  had  "  been  now 
a  long  time  in  that  case,  he  "  saith  unto  him,  Wilt  thou  be  made 

7  whole  }  The  impotent "  man  answered  him,  Sir,  I  have  no 
man,  when  the  water  is  "  troubled,  to  put  me  into  the  pool : 
but  while  I   am  coming,  another  steppeth  down  before  me. 

8  Jesus   saith    unto   him,   ''Rise,   take   up   thy  bed,   and   walk.  </SeeMati. 

9  And    immediately    the    man    was    made    whole,    and    took 

up   his   bed,   and   walked:   and  'on  the   same  day  was   the  ^chap.ix.  14 
sabbath." 

10  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him  that  was  cured,  It  is  the 
sabbath  day : "  it  is  ^  not  lawful  for  thee  to  carry  thy  bed."  /Neh.  xUi. 

19 :  Jer. 

11  He"  answered  them.  He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said    xyu.ai: 

•  Matt.  zit.  2 ; 

12  unto  me.  Take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk.     Then  asked  they  him,"    chap.vii.23. 
What  man  is  that ""  which  said  unto  thee.  Take  up  thy  bed,** 

13  and  walk.^  And"  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who  it  was: 
for  Jesus  had  conveyed  himself  away,"  a  multitude  being  in 

14  that  place.  Afterward  "  Jesus  findeth  him  in  the  temple,"  and 
said   unto    him.   Behold,  thou  art "  made  whole :  sin  no  more, 

15  lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee."  The  man  departed,"  and 
told  the  Jews  that  it  was  Jesus,  which  had  made  him  whole. 

16  And  therefore  "  did  the  Jews  persecute  Jesus,  and  sought  to  slay 
him,**  because  he  had  done  "  these  things  on  the  sabbath  day. 

17  But  Jesus"  answered  them,  *^My  Father  worketh  hitherto,"  ^Ver.  19. 

18  and  I  work."     Therefore"  the  Jews  *. sought  the  more  to  kill  AChap.vu. 

I,  XQ. 

him,  because  he  not  only  had  broken "  the  sabbath,  but  said 

also  that  God  was  'his  Father,"  making  himself  *  equal  with  « Rom.  via. 

God.  *Chap.  i.  ia» 


'  omit  from  waiting  in  third  verse  to  end  of  fourth  verse 

*  which  had  been  thirty  and  eight  years  in  his  sickness 

•  Jesus  seeine  him  lying  there  ^*  perceiving         **  hath  **  omit  he 
^'  sick            ^  hath  been                   ^'  and  it  was  the  sabbath  on  that  day 

*•  It  is  the  sabbath  day,  and  "  to  take  up  the  bed  **  But  he 

^»  They  asked  him        •*  Who  is  the  man         **  omit  thy  bed        ••  But 

'•  withdrew  himself      **  After  these  things      ■*  temple-courts 

*'  hast  been  *®  sin  no  longer,  that  some  worse  thing  come  not  unto  thee 

*•  went  away  *®  And  for  this  cause      **  omit  and  sought  to  slay  him 

•*  did  **  he  '*  until  now 

**  I  also  work  **  For  this  cause  therefore  ""  broke 

^  but  also  called  God  his  own  Father. 


xvu.  xo. 


Contents.     With  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  sented  in  the  Prologue,  as  the  culminating-point 

wc  enter  upon  the  fourth  and  leading  division  of  and  fulfilment  of  all  previous  revelations  of  God, 

the  Gospel,  extending  to  the  close  of  chap.  xii.  whether  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  nature.     In 

Its  object  is  to  set  Jesus  forth  in  the  height  of  His  chap.  v.  He  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  Sabbath,  the 

conflict  with  ignorance  and  error  and  sin.     More  greatest  of  all  the  institutions  given  through  Moses, 

particularly,  the  Redeemer  appears  throughout  it  The  subordinate  parts  of  the  first  section  of  the 

m  the  light  in  which  He  had  already  been  pre-  chap,  are— (i)  vers.  1-9,  the  account  of  the  miracle 
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at  the  pool  of  Bethesda;  (2)  vers.  10-18,  the 
opposition  of  the  Jews,  leading  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  great  truths  contained  in  the  second  section. 
Ver.  I.  After  these  things  there  wbe  a  feast 
of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus  went  np  to  Jerusalem. 
No  more  is  said  as  to  the  visit  to  Galilee  than 
what  we  find  in  iv.  43-54.  We  are  taken  at  once 
to  the  close  of  the  visit,  when  Jesus  went  up  again 
to  Jerusalem.  The  occasion  of  His  going  up  was 
the  occurrence  of  a  festival.  Contrary  to  his  wont, 
the  Evangelist  says  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the 
festival,  merely  adding  (as  in  ii.  13,  vii.  2,  etc.) 
the  words  *of  the  Jews.*  It  is  quite  impossible 
here  to  examine  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  give  more  precision  to  this  statement. 
Not  a  few  Greek  manuscripts  and  other  authori- 
ties endeavour  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  inserting 
the  article,  and  reading  *  the  feast  of  the  Jews,*  an 
expression  usually  thought  to  mean  the  Passover. 
The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  distinctly  in 
favour  of  reading  *a  feast;'  and  we  may  safely 
say  that  with  this  reading  the  Passover  cannot  be 
intended.  Were  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
great  national  festival  is  spoken  of,  the  conse- 
quences would  be  important.  In  that  case  four 
Passovers  would  be  mentioned  in  this  Gospel  (ii. 
13,  V.  I,  vi.  4,  xviii.  28);  and  of  one  whole  year 
of  our  Lord's  public  ministry  the  only  record  pre- 
served would  be  that  contained  in  the  chapter 
before  us.  The  critical  evidence,  however,  sets 
the  discussion  at  rest  so  far  as  the  Passover  is 
concerned,  and  we  have  only  to  inquire  which  of 
the  remaining  festivals  best  suits  the  few  state- 
ments of  the  Evangelist  bearing  on  this  part  of  the 
history.  Our  two  landmarks  are  iv.  35  and  vi.  4. 
The  former  verse  assigns  the  journey  through 
Samaria  to  the  month  of  December,  the  latter 
shows  that  the  events  recorded  in  chap.  vi.  took 
place  in  March  or  April;  hence,  in  all  probability, 
the  festival  of  chap.  v.  i  falls  within  the  three  or 
four  months  between  these  limits.  If  so,  the 
feasts  of  Pentecost  (about  May),  Tabernacles 
(September  or  October),  and  the  Dedication  of 
the  Temple  (December)  are  at  once  excluded ; 
and  no  other  feast  remains  except  that  of  Purim, 
which  fell  about  a  month  earlier  than  the  Passover. 
This  feast,  therefore,  is  now  generally  believed  to 
be  the  one  referred  to  here.  The  objections  are 
perhaps  not  insurmountable.  It  is  said  that  our 
Lord  would  hardly  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  Purim. 
As  to  this,  however,  we  are  clearly  unable  to 
judge ;  in  many  ways  unknown  to  us,  that  feast 
may  have  furnished  a  fitting  occasion  for  His  visit. 
Its  human  origin  would  not  be  an  obstacle  (comp. 
chap.  X.  22),  nor  would  its  national  and  patriotic 
character.  It  is  true  that  there  were  abuses  in  the 
celebration  of  Purim,  and  that  excess  and  licence 
seem  to  have  been  common.  Still  we  cannot 
doubt  that  many  devout  Israelites  would  be  occu- 
pied with  thankful  recollection  of  the  wonderful 
deliverance  of  their  nation  commemorated  by  the 
feast,  rather  than  with  revelry  and  boisterous  mirth. 
One  other  objection  may  be  noticed.  The  feast 
of  Purim  was  not  allowed  to  fall  on  a  Sabbath, 
and  hence,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be  thought  of  here. 
But  nothing  in  the  chapter  leads  necessarily  to  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabbath  on  which  the  miracle 
was  wrought  was  the  day  of  the  feast.  The  feast 
was  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem :  the  Sabbath  may  have  fallen  soon  after 
His  arrival  in  the  city ;  more  than  this  we  have  no 
right  to  say.    If  therefore  we  look  at  the  historical 


course  of  the  narrative,  it  would  seem  that,  of  the 
solutions  hitherto  offered,  that  which  fixes  upon 
Purim  as  the  feast  referred  to  in  the  text  is  the 
most  probable.  But  there  is  another  question  of  great 
importance,  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Why 
did  John,  whose  custom  it  is  to  mark  very  clearly 
the  festivals  of  which  he  speaks  (see  ii.  13,  23,  vi. 
4,  vii.  2,  x.  22,  xi.  55,  xii.  i,  xiii.  I,  xviii.  39,  xix. 
14),  write  so  indefinitely  here  ?  The  feast  before 
us  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  Gospel  on  which  a 
doubt  can  rest.  We  may  well  ask  the  reason  of 
this,  and  the  only  reply  which  it  seems  possible 
to  ^ve  is  that  the  indefiniteness  is  the  result  of 
design.  The  Evangelist  omits  the  name  of  the 
feast,  that  the  reader  may  not  attach  to  it  a 
significance  which  was  not  intended.  To  John, — 
through  clearness  of  insight,  not  from  power  of 
fancy, — every  action  of  his  Master  was  fi:aught  with 
deep  significance;  and  no  one  who  receives  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  he  received  Him  can  hesitate  to 
admit  in  all  His  words  and  deeds  a  fidness  of 
meaning,  a  perfection  of  fitness,  immeasurably 
beyond  what  can  be  attributed  to  the  highest  of 
human  prophets.  Our  Lord's  relation  to  the 
whole  Jewish  economy  is  never  absent  from  John's 
thought.  Jesus  enters  the  Jewish  temple  (chap, 
ii.  14) :  His  own  words  can  be  understood  by  those 
only  who  realise  that  He  Himself  is  the  true 
Temple  of  G<3.  The  ordained  festivals  of  the 
nation  find  their  fulfilment  in  Him.  Never,  we 
may  say,  is  any  festival  named  in  this  Gospel  in 
connection  with  our  Lord,  without  an  intention  on 
the  writer's  part  that  we  should  see  the  truth  which 
he  saw,  and  behold  in  it  a  type  of  his  Master  or 
His  work.  If  this  be  true,  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  language  here  is  designed  to  prevent  our  rest- 
ing on  the  thought  of  this  particular  festival  as 
fulfilled  in  Jesus,  and  to  lead  to  the  concentration 
of  our  attention  on  the  Sabbath  shortly  to  be 
mentioned,  which  in  this  chapter  has  an  importance 
altogether  exceptional.  Were  it  possible  to  think 
that  the  *  feast '  referred  to  was  the  Sabbath  itself, 
all  difficulties  would  be  at  once  removed. 

Ver.  2.  Now  there  is  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
sheep-pool  the  pool  which  is  sumamed  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  Bethesda,  having  five  portioos. 
The  use  of  the  present  tense,  there  is,  may  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  pool  still  remained  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  unless  indeed  we  adopt 
the  opinion  that,  as  John  in  all  probability  com- 
mittea  to  writing  very  early  his  recollections  of 
his  Lord's  discourses  and  works,  an  incidental 
mark  of  his  practice  is  left  us  in  this  verse. — The 
translation  of  the  words  that  follow  is  much  dis- 
puted. The  Greek  word  for  *  pool  *  may  be  written 
m  two  ways.  That  which  is  usually  adopted  gives 
the  meaning,  '  there  is  by  the  sheep  ....  a  pool, 
that  which  is  sumamed,'  etc.;  and  the  question  is 
how  the  ellipsis  is  to  be  filled  up.  There  is  no 
authority  for  supplying  '  market,'  as  is  done  in  the 
Authorised  Version;  and  that  method  of  supplying 
the  blank  is  now  generally  abandoned.  The  idea 
of  most  writers  on  the  Gospel  is  that  the  *  sheep- 
gate'  (Neh.  iii.  i,  32,  xii.  39)  is  intended,  but  we 
have  found  no  example  of  a  similar  omission  of  the 
word  *gate. '  We  are  thus  led  to  examine  the  other 
mode  of  writing  the  Greek  word  'pool,'  from  which 
results  the  translation,  *  there  is  by  the  sheep-pool 
the  pool  that  is  sumamed ; '  and  to  this  rendering  of 
the  sentence  there  appears  to  be  no  valid  objection 
It  may,  indeed,  seem  strange  that  the  situation  of 
the  pool  called  Bethesda  should  be  defined  by  its 
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f»oxiniity  to  another  pool  about  which  no  informa- 
tion is  preserved  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  questions  relating  to  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
arguments  from  the  silence  of  historians  are  not 
worth  much.  Early  Christian  writers  also  (Euse- 
bius  and  Jerome)  do  actually  speak  of  a  sheep-pool 
in  Jerusalem  in  connection  with  this  passage. 
Ammonius  tells  us  that  the  pool  was  so  called 
from  the  habit  of  gathering  together  there  the 
sheep  that  were  to  be  sacnficed  for  the  feast : 
similarly  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  And  it  is 
very  interesting  to  notice  that  an  early  traveller 
in  the  Holy  Land  (about  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century)  speaks  of  *  tiuin  pools  in  Jerusalem, 
having  five  porticos.*  We  conclude  therefore 
that  John  defines  the  position  of  the  pool  with 
which  the  following  narrative  is  connected  by  its 
nearness  to  another  pool,  probably  of  larger  size. 
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and  at  that  time  well  known  as  the  'sheep- pool.'  It 
is  remarkable  that  of  the  other  pool  the  proper  name 
is  not  mentioned,  but  only  a  Hebrew  or  Syro- 
Chaldaic  second  name  or  surname.  What  this 
name  is  and  what  it  signifies  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined jvith  certainty,  as  several  forms  of  the  name 
are  given  in  Greek  manuscripts  and  other  authori- 
ties. If  we  assume  that  Bethesda  is  the  true  form, 
the  most  probable  explanation  is  *  House  of  grace.' 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  name  might  naturally 
arise,  and  might  indeed  become  the  common 
appellation  amongst  those  who  associated  a  bene- 
ficent healing  power  with  the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
and  it  is  also  easy  to  understand  how  it  was  the 
second  name  that  lingered  in  John's  thought, — a 
name  which  to  him  bore  a  high  significance, 
recalling  the  'grace*  which  came  through  Jesus 
Christ  (i.  17),  and  of  which  a  wonderful  manifes*a- 
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Tr«dilitfnal  Pool  of  Bothotda. 


Hoo  was  made  at  this  very  spot.  The  pool  called 
Bethesda  had  five  porticos ;  probably  it  was  five- 
sided,  and  surrounded  by  an  arched  verandah  or 
colonnade,  closed  in  on  the  outward  side.  The 
hot  springs  of  Tiberias  are  so  surrounded  at  this 
day,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  the  style  of 
architecture  may  be  traditional. 

Ver.  3.  In  these  lay  a  multitude  of  sick  folk, 
of  Uind,  halt,  withered.  Under  the  shelter  of 
these  porticos  many  such  were  laid  day  after  day. 
The  general  term  '  sick  folk  *  receives  its  explana- 
tion afterwards  as  consisting  of  those  who  were 
blind,  or  lame,  or  whose  bodies  or  limbs  were 
wasted. — The  omission  of  the  remaining  words  of 
ver.  3  and  of  the  whole  of  ver.  4  is  supported  by  a 
weight  of  authority  which  it  is  impossible  to  set 
aside.  The  addition  belongs,  however,  to  a  very 
early  date,  for  its  contents  are  clearly  referred  to 
by  TertuUian  early  in  the  third  century.     It  is 


evidently  an  explanatory  comment  first  written  m 
the  margin  by  those  who  saw  that  the  words  of 
ver.  7  imply  incidents  or  opinions  of  which  the 
narrative  as  it  stands  gives  no  account.  The  well- 
intentioned  gloss  was  not  long  in  finding  its  way 
into  the  text ;  and,  once  there,  it  gave  the  weight 
of  the  apostle's  sanction  to  a  statement  which 
really  represents  only  the  popular  belief.  It  will 
be  seen  that,  when  the  unauthorised  addition  is 
removed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  support 
the  impression  that  wonderful  cures  were  actually 
wrought.  The  phenomena  are  those  of  an  inter- 
mittent spring ;  and  the  various  circumstances 
described,  the  concourse  of  sick,  the  eager  ex- 
pectation, the  implicit  faith  in  the  healing  virtue 
of  the  waters  and  in  the  recurring  supernatural 
agency,  find  too  many  parallels  in  histoiy  to  make 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  super- 
natural virtue  in  the  pool.     It  may  be  observed 
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that  the  ordinary  translation  of  the  added  words 
is  not  quite  correct.  The  angcPs  visit  was  not 
looked  for  *  at  a  certain  season  '  (as  if  after  some 
fixed  and  regular  interval),  but  *at  seasons,'  from 
time  to  time. 

Ver.  5.  And  a  certain  man  was  there,  which 
had  be&a.  thirty  and  eight  yean  in  his  rickneae. 
This  sufferer  (apparentlv  one  of  the  'withered/ 
though  not  altogether  destitute  of  the  power  of 
motion)  had  endured  thirty-eight  years  of  weak- 
ness. How  long  he  had  been  wont  to  resort  to 
Bethesda  we  cannot  tdl :  it  may  have  been  only 
for  days  or  even  hours. 

Ver.  6.  JeenB  seeing  him  lying  there,  and 
perceiying  that  he  hath  heen  now  a  long 
time  in  that  case,  saith  onto  him.  Wilt  thon  be 
made  whole  t  The  first  movement  is  altogether 
on  the  side  of  Jesus:  comp.  ver.  21  ('whom  He 
will').  His  knowledge  of  the  case  is  by  direct 
intuition  (comp.  ii.  25),  not,  as  we  believe,  the 
result  of  inquiry.  In  Matt.  viii.  2  the  leper's 
words  to  Jesus  were,  *  Lord,  if  Thou  wilt,  Thou 
canst  make  me  clean,'  and  the  answer  was,  'I 
will.'  Here  the  address  of  Jesus  contains  His  *  I 
will,'  for  His  question  to  the  man  is  'Dost  thou 
will  ?  if  thou  dost  I  do  also. '  Jesus  has  the  will  to 
heal  him  :  does  he  answer  this  with  a  correspond- 
ing will,  or  is  he  like  those  to  whom  Jesus  would 
have  given  life,  but  who  'would'  not  come  to 
Him  ?  (ver.  40).  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
no  broad  separation  made  between  bodily  and 
spiritual  healing.  The  man  certainly  understood 
the  former,  but  we  cannot  limit  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  words  by  the  apprehension  of  those  to 
whom  He  speaks,  and  the  subsequent  narrative 
seems  to  imply  more  than  the  restoration  of 
bodily  health. 

Ver.  7.  The  sick  man  answered  him.  Sir,  I 
have  no  man,  when  the  water  hath  been  txonbled, 
to  pat  me  into  the  pool :  but  while  I  am  coming, 
another  steppeth  down  before  me.  The  man 
does  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  the  question 
'Wilt  thou?'  but  the  answer  sought  is  implied. 
He  had  the  will,  but  he  had  not  the  power  to  do 
what  he  believed  must  be  done  l^efore  healing 
could  be  obtained.  The  very  extremity  of  his 
need  rendered  unavailing  his  repeated  efforts  to 
be  the  first  to  reach  the  waters  when  the  mys- 
terious troubling  had  taken  place.  He  had  no 
friend  to  help,  to  hurry  him  to  the  pool  at  the 
moment  when  the  waters  were  thought  to  have 
received  their  healing  power. 

Ver.  8.  Jesus  saith  unto  hJm,  Rise,  take  up 
thy  bed,  and  walk.  The  cure  is  performed  in  the 
most  simple  and  direct  manner.  It  is  not  said 
that  Jesus  laid  His  hands  on  him  (Luke  xiii.  13), 
or  that  He  touclied  him.  He  speaks  :  the  man 
hears  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Ooci  and  lives  (vers. 
25,  28,  29). 

Ver.  9.  And  immediately  the  man  was  made 
whole,  and  took  up  his  bed,  and  walked.  The 
result  is  described  in  words  which  are  a  simple 
echo  of  the  command.  Whilst  they  testify  the 
power  of  the  healine  word,  they  also  bring  into 
view  the  man's  'will  and  'faith,*  as  shown  in  his 
immediate  readiness  to  obey  the  command  of 
Jesus.  Immediately  he  was  made  whole,  and 
took  up  his  bed  (the  mattress  which,  laid  upon 
the  ground,  had  formed  his  bed),  and  wall<ed. — 
And  it  was  the  sabbath  on  that  day.  The  verses 
which  follow  show  how  important  is  this  notice. 
As  Jesus  chose  out  this  one  sick  man  to  be  the 


object  of  His  grace,  so  He  of  set  purpose  chose 
the  sabbath  day  for  the  performance  of  the 
miracle. 

Ver.  10.  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him 
that  was  cured,  It  is  the  sabbath  day,  and  it  is  not 
lawful  for  thee  to  take  up  the  bed.  The  Jews — 
some  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  (see  note  on  i.  19) 
— who  had  not  been  present  at  the  miracle  met 
the  man  as  he  departed  carrying  his  bed.  As 
guardians  of  the  law  they  challenge  him,  and 
condemn  the  bearing  of  burdens  on  the  sabbath. 
It  is  very  important  for  us  to  determine  whether 
in  so  doing  they  were  right  or  wrong.  Were  they 
faithfully  carrying  out  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
Moses,  or  were  they  enforcing  one  of  those  tradi- 
tions by  which  they  destroyed  its  spirit?  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the  former  view. 
The  question  must  be  decided  apart  from  the 
miracle,  of  which  at  this  moment  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  had  no  knowledge.  It  is  true  that,  even 
had  it  been  known  by  them,  their  judgment  would 
not  have  been  altered ;  they  would  have  equally 
condemned  the  healing  on  the  sabbath  (see  Luke 
xiii.  14),  since  there  had  been  no  question  of  life 
and  death.  "When,  too,  they  afterwards  hear  what 
has  been  done  (ver.  11)  there  is  no  change  in  their 
tone  and  spirit ;  and  our  Lord's  own  reference  to 
this  miracle  (chap.  vii.  23)  seems  to  show  that,  so 
far  from  convincing  them,  it  had  roused  their 
special  indignation.  But  at  the  point  of  time  now 
before  us  the  lawfulness  of  healing  on  the  sabbath 
vras  not  in  question.  They  met  a  man  carr>'ing 
his  bed  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  on  the  sacred 
day.  The  law  of  Moses  forbade  any  work  on  that 
day ;  and  the  special  enactments  in  the  Pentateuch 
(the  command  to  kindle  no  firs,  Ex.  xxxv.  3,  and 
the  judgment  on  the  man  who  gathered  sticks. 
Num.  XV.  35)  show  how  this  law  was  to  be 
interpreted.  In  Jer.  xvii.  21-23,  moreover  (comp. 
Neh.  xiii.  19),  this  very  act,  the  bearing  of  bur- 
dens, is  explicitly  condemned.  What  could  they 
do  but  condemn  it?  Would  the  same  act  be 
regarded  otherwise  in  England  at  the  present 
hour  ?  One  other  consideration  remains,  and  it  is 
decisive.  Our  Lord's  answer  to  the  Jews  (ver.  17) 
makes  no  reference  to  their  casuistical  distinctions 
or  to  traditions  by  which  the  law  was  overlaid.  It 
differs  altogether  in  tone  and  spirit  from  the 
reproofs  which  we  read  in  Luke  xiii.  15,  xiv.  5. 
Had  their  objection  lain  against  the  healing,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  would  have  brought  on 
themselves  the  like  rebuke :  here  however  they 
were  right  in  holding  the  man's  action,  so  far  as 
they  understood  it  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  infrac- 
tion of  their  law. 

Ver.  1 1.  But  he  answered  them.  He  that  made 
me  whole,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Take  up  thy 
bed,  and  walk.  Whether  the  man  knew  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  a  prophet's  command  to 
transgress  the  letter  of  the  law  was  to  be  obeyed, 
save  in  the  case  of  idolatry,  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  majesty  of 
Jesus  was  sufficient  to  guide  his  answer.  Divine 
power  had  healed  him :  a  command  from  One  who 
wielded  such  power  could  not  transgress  the  law 
of  God. 

Ver.  12.  They  asked  him.  Who  is  the  man 
which  said  unto  thee.  Take  up,  and  walkf 
The  mention  of  the  cure  has  no  effect  in  lead- 
ing them  to  suspend  their  judgment.  It  would 
indeed  present  to  them  a  new  transgression  of  the 
law;   but  they  content   themselves  with  passing 
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U  by,  and  laying  stress  on  what  they  consider 
an  undeniable  breach  of  the  very  letter  of  the 
commandment.  This  complete  indifference  to  the 
work  of  mercy  plainly  illustrates  the  hard-hearted 
malice  of  *  the  Jews.* 

Ver.  13.  But  he  that  was  healed  wist  not  who 
it  was.  We  need  not  wonder  that  this  man, 
unable  to  move  from  place  to  place,  perhaps  only 
recently  come  to  Jerusalem,  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  Jesus.— For  Jesus  withdrew  him- 
self, a  mnltitade  being  in  that  place.  After  his 
cure,  too,  he  could  hear  nothing  of  his  benefactor, 
for,  to  avoid  the  recognition  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  multitude  (comp.  chap.  vi.  15),  Jesus  with- 
drew,— literally  'slipped  aside,'  became  suddenly 
lost  10  sight. — Here,  as  always,  the  'multitude' 
or  mass  of  the  people  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  *the  Jews.*  The  conflict  between 
Jesus  and  the  Jews  has  begun  :  all  His  actions 
deepen  their  hatred  against  Him.  The  'multi- 
tude,' on  the  other  hand,  is  the  object  of  His 
compassion  :  from  time  to  time  they  follow  Him 
eagerly,  however  slight  may  be  their  knowledge 
of  His  true  teaching  and  aims  (vi.  2,  15).  In 
subsequent  chapters  we  shall  often  have  to  call 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  '  the  Jews '  and 
the  'multitude;'  and  it  will  be  seen  that  some 
passages  are  almost  inexplicable  unless  this  most 
important  distinction  is  kept  clearly  in  view. 

Ver.  14.  After  these  things  Jesns  findeth  him 
in  the  temple  oonrttk  Some  time  afterwards, 
probably  not  on  the  same  day,  the  man  is  found 
m  the  temple  courts.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  had  gone  there  for  purposes  of  devotion, 
having  recognised  the  Divine  deliverance.  Through- 
out the  narrative  he  stands  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  Jews,  resembling  in  this  the  blind  man  of 
whom  we  read  in  chap.  ix. — ^And  said  unto  him. 
Behold,  thou  hast  oeen  made  whole:  sin  no 
longer,  that  some  worse  thing  come  not  unto 
thee.  The  words  of  Jesus  imply  much  more  than 
the  general  connection  of  sin  and  suffering ;  they 
show  that  in  this  case  the  sickness  had  m  some 
way  been  the  result  and  the  punishment  of  sin. 
Yet  sorer  judgment  will  follow  a  return  to  the  life 
of  sin  (Matt.  xii.  45). 

Ver.  15.  The  man  went  away,  and  told  the 
Jews  that  it  was  Jesus  which  had  made  him 
whole.  The  Jews  asked  who  had  commanded 
him  to  take  up  his  bed.  The  man's  reply,  given  as 
soon  as  he  had  learnt  the  name  of  his  Deliverer, 
was  that  Jesus  had  made  him  whole.  The  careful 
variation  in  the  expression  seems  to  repel  the 
supposition  that  he  gave  the  information  through 
ingratitude  or  in  treachery.  Probably  his  motive 
was  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  who,  whatever  might 
be  their  spirit,  were  constituted  authorities  who 
had  a  right  to  be  satisfied  as  to  all  breaches  of  the 
law,  with  whom  also  would  rest  the  decision 
whether  he  must  bring  a  sin-offering  to  atone  for 
bis  violation  of  the  sabl)ath.  Whilst,  however, 
this  may  have  been  the  man's  motive,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  John  (who  here  uses  a  word, 
'declared,*  which  with  him  often  has  a  solemn 
significance)  sees  in  the  act  a  Divine  mission.  In 
his  eyes  the  man  is  for  the  moment  a  prophet  of 
the  Most  High,  a  messenger  of  warning,  to  the 
guilty  Jews. 

Ver.  16.  And  for  this  cause  did  the  Jews  per- 
■ecute  Jesus,  because  he  did  these  things  on  the 
aabbath  day.  The  man  whose  cure  had  been  the 
occasion  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Jews  now 
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passes  from  view.  For  the  second  time  Jesus  and 
'  the  Jews '  are  brought  face  to  face.  He  had 
appeared  in  the  temple  (ii.  14)  to  put  an  end  to 
the  abuses  they  had  permitted  or  fostered,  and  to 
vindicate  the  holiness  of  His  Father's  house.  Then 
He  offered  Himself  to  Israel  as  the  Son  of  God  ; 
He  declared  Himself  the  antitype  of  their  temple, 
the  idea  of  which  (as  God's  dwelling-place)  had  its 
fulfilment  in  Himself  alone.  As  by  supernatural 
influence  on  those  who  trafficked  in  the  Holy 
Place  He  had  then  challenged  the  attention  of  the 
rulers  of  Israel,  so  now  by  a  wonderful  sign  He 
fixed  on  Himself  the  eyes  of  all  (vii.  21).  This 
time  it  is  not  on  the  temple  that  He  lays  His 
hand,  but  on  the  law,  the  cherished  commandment 
of  the  sabbath.  It  is  not  as  one  who  with  autho- 
rity checks  abuses  which  none  could  defend, 
though  from  them  many  derived  gain,  that  our 
Lord  now  appears  in  Jerusalem :  He  comes  as  one 
who  claims  to  be  above  the  law,  having  the  right, 
as  Lawgiver,  to  set  aside  its  letter.  As  the  temple 
had  its  idea  fulfilled  in  Himself,  so  was  it  with  the 
sabbath.  As  to  the  Son  of  God  God's  house 
belonged,  so  to  the  Son  of  God  belonged  that 
Rest  of  God  of  which  the  sabbath  was  a  type ;  and 
the  sabbath  cannot  be  broken  by  the  Son  of  God. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  the  following  verses 
teach  us  to  r^ard  the  whole  narrative.  The 
choice  of  the  sabbath  day  for  the  miracle  is  the 
kernel  of  the  paragraph.  Had  the  Jews  been 
teachable  and  free  from  prejudice,  had  they  taken 
the  miracle  as  the  starting-point  of  their  reason- 
ings, they  would  have  been  prepared  for  hearing 
the  ground  of  the  claims  of  Jesus  thus  to  regulate 
their  law.  '  How  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such 
miracles? '  (ix.  16)  was  in  truth  a  convincing  argu- 
ment, and  by  yielding  to  its  force  they  would  have 
been  led  to  Jesus  as  humble  seekers  after  truth. 
But  because  He  'did  these  things,' wrought  such 
works  and  showed  that  He  would  persevere  with 
them,  they  became  and  continued  to  be  His  per- 
secutors. 

Ver.  17.  But  he  answered  them,  Hy  Father 
worketh  until  now:  I  also  work.  In  three 
different  ways  does  our  Lord  rebut  the  charge 
which  His  foes  so  often  brought  against  Him,  that 
He  broke  the  sabbath.  At  one  time  He  showed 
that  it  was  not  the  law  but  the  vain  tradition  that 
He  set  aside  (Matt.  xii.  Ii ;  Luke  xjjji.  15,  xiv.  5); 
at  another  He  declared  Himself  as  the  Son 
of  man  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  and  taught  that  the 
law  of  the  sabbath  must  be  determined  from  its 
aim  and  object  (Mark  ii.  27,  28) ;  here  only  does 
He  take  even  higher  ground.  God  rested  from 
His  works  of  creation  on  the  seventh  day ;  this 
day  was  hallowed  and  set  apart  for  man's  rest 
from  labour, — a  rest  which  was  the  shadow  of  the 
rest  of  God,  and  which  was  designed  to  remove 
from  man  everything  that  might  hinder  him  from 
entering  in  spirit  into  that  fdlowship  with  God 
which  is  perfect  rest.  From  the  creation  to  this 
very  moment  the  Father  hath  been  working;  in 
His  very  rest  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of 
His  power,  providing  all  things  for  His  creatures, 
working  out  the  purpose  of  His  love  in  their 
redemption.  'My  Father  worketh  until  now,' 
with  no  pause  or  intermission:  'I  also  work.' 
He  who  can  thus  call  God  His  Father  finds  in 
the  works  of  His  Father  the  law  of  His  own 
works.  No  works  of  the  Father  can  interrupt  the 
sabbath  rest :  no  works  of  the  Son  on  earth  can 
break   the   sabbath  law.      The    19th   and   20th 
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verses  more  fiilly  explain  what  is  expressed  in 
these  majestic  words. 

Ver.  18.  For  this  cause  therefore  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not 
only  broke  the  sabbath,  but  also  called  God  his 
own  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  Ood. 
The  Jews  do  not  fail  to  see  that  the  argument 
rested  on  the  first  words,  *My  Father.*  He  who 
could  thus  speak,  and  who  justified  His  works  by 
the  works  of  God,  was  calling  God  His  own 
Father  in  the  highest  sense  which  these  words  can 
bear,  and  was  claiming  equality  with  God.  It 
has  been  objected  that,  though  the  brief  assertion 
of  ver.  17  does  really  imply  all  this,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  so  momentous  an  inference  would  have 
been  drawn  from  words  so  few.  But  it  is  sufficient 
to  reply  that,  whilst  John  gives  to  us  the  exact 
substance  of  the  words  of  Jesus  and  the  impression 
which  they  made  upon  the  hearers,  we  have  no 


reason  to  suppose  that  all  the  words  spoken  are 
recorded.  The  meaning  which  we  gather  from 
those  that  stand  written  before  us  probably 
could  not  be  conveyed  by  s^ktn  words  without 
repetition  and  enlargement.  The  thought  of  the 
condensation  which  must  have  taken  place^  in  the 
record  of  these  discourses  of  our  Lord  is  that 
which  fully  justifies  the  devout  reader's  effort  to 
catch  every  shade  of  meaning  and  follow  every 
turn  of  expression. — The  answer  Jesus  has  given 
does  but  repel  the  Jews.  We  are  told  what  the 
persecution  of  ver.  16  meant,— even  then  they  had 
sought  His  life,  for  now  they  sought  /A^  tfwnt  to 
kill  Him.  From  this  point  onwards  we  have  the 
conflict  that  nothing  could  reconcile,  the  enmity 
of  the  Jews  which  would  not  and  could  not  rtet 
until  they  had  compassed  the  death  of  Him  who 
had  come  to  save  them. 


Chapter  V.     19-47. 
TAe  Discourse  of  Jesus  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda, 

19  "  I  ^HEN  answered  Jesus*  and  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily, 

X       I  say  unto  you,  *The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself, 
but  •  what  he  seeth  the  Father  do  :  *  for  what  things  soever  he 

20  doeth,  these  also  doeth  the  Son  likewise.*  For  *  the  Father 
loveth  the  Son,  and  sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth : 
and  he  will  shew  him  greater  works  than  these,  that  ye  may 

21  marvel.  For*  as  the  Father  ^  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and 
'^  quickeneth  them  /  •  '  even '  so  the  Son  quickeneth '  whom  he 

22  will.     For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,'  but  -^  hath  committed  '" 

23  all  judgment  unto  the  Son  :  That  all  men  should  "  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  ^  He  that  honoureth 
not  the  Son  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  **  sent  him. 

24  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  *  He  that  heareth  my  word,  and 
believeth  on  "  him  that  sent  me,  '  hath  everlasting  **  life,  and 
*  shall  not  come  into  condemns^tion  ;  "  but  '  is  "  passed  from  " 

25  death  unto  "  life.  Verily,  verMy,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is 
coming,"  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 

26  Son  of  God :  and  they  that  hear  *•  shall  live.  For  •'  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  himself;  so  hath  he  given  **  to  the  Son  "  to 

27  '"have  life  in  himself;  And  hath  given"  him  authority  to 
execute  judgment   also,"   because   he   is  the  Son*'  of  man. 

^  Jesus  therefore  answered        *  can  of  himself  do  nothing  save        •  doing 

*  these  things  the  Son  also  in  like  manner  doeth        *  For  even 

*  and  maketh  to  live  ^  omit  even 

*  For  moreover  the  Father  judgeth  no  one 
"  That  all  may  "  omit  hath 
**  and  Cometh  not  into  judgment  ^*  hath 
*•  An  hour  cometh                     ■•  have  heard 
•*  so  gave  he      ^*  Son  also       ■*  And  he  gave 
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•28  Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,*'  in  the  which  all 

29  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  "And  shall  come  « Dam.  xu.«; 
forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,"  unto  the "  resurrection  of    46:  Acts  ' 

'  ''  O  '  XXIV.  X5. 

life ;  and  '^  they  that  have  done  **  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of 
damnation." 

30  "I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing:  as  I  hear,  I  judge:  '^ver.  19. 
^and   my  judgment  is  just;   because  ^I  seek  not  mine  own>^*P-^"- 
will,  but  the  will  of  the  Father  which  hath  sent  me."  ^Matt.  xxw. 


39;  chap.  IV. 

31  ''If  I    bear   witness   of**   myself,   my  witness  is   not  true.  rco4".d;ap. 

32  'There**   is   another  that   beareth  witness   of"   me;    and    I  ,vir.3^7;;'*' 
know   that    'the   witness    which    he  witnesseth    of**    me    is  ^^^ShT^J/e!' 

33  true.     *Ye  sent**  unto  John,  and  he  bare*'  witness  unto  the  „?>hap.i.,9. 

34  truth.     But  I  receive  not  testimony  from  man:**  but*'  these 

35  things  I  say,  that  ye  might  ***  be  saved.     He  was  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light:**  and  ye  were  willing**  for  a  season  to 

36  rejoice**   in   his   light.      But    I   have   greater  witness**   than 

tAa/  of  John:  for  "the  works  which**  the  Father  hath  given  fChap.x.a5. 

■^  **  38,  XV.  94. 

me   to  **  finish,**  the   same*'  works   that    I    do,  bear  witness  wChap. iv. 34. 

37  of**   me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.     "'And  the  Father 'V^pSaj^^ 
himself,**   which   hath**   sent   me,   hath**  borne  witness   of**    ^'^ 

38  me.     Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any  time,  nor  seen 

his   shape."      And  ye  have   not  ■''his  word  abiding  in  you:  y x John h.  14. 

39  for**  whom  'he  hath**  sent,  him  ye  believe  not.     *  Search**  «chap.vi.a9. 

''^  '  '  «Act8XVll.  zx. 

the   Scriptures;    for**  in   them  ye  think**  ye  have  *  eternal  *Ver.  94. 

40  life:  and  ""they  are  they  which  testify  of  me.*'     ''And  ye  will  '^LSc^xiv. 

41  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might**  have  life.      'I   receive  not    J^Ja^x^ 

42  honour  from  men.**     But  -^  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the  ^g;ap.  i.  xx. 

43  love  of  God  in  you.     I  am  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and  ye  '^Jg***' 
receive  me  not:  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him -^^^^^p**-"* 

44  ye  will  receive.     *  How  can  ye  believe,  which  receive  honour  ^chap.xii. 
one  of  another,**  and  seek  not  *the  honour  that  cometh  from  ARom.  u.a9. 

45  'God  only.?**      Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  »aiai..xrii. 
Father :  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom 

46  ye  trust.**     For  had  **  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  be- 

*^  because  an  hour  cometh       '^  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  forth 

'*•  a  «•  but  •*  committed 

"  a  resurrection  of  judgment  ••  of  him  that  sent  me         •*  concerning 

**  It  w  have  sent  •'  hath  borne 

•*  But  not  from  a  man  do  I  receive  the  witness  ••  howbeit        *®  may 

*'  He  was  the  lamp  that  burneth  and  shineth  **  and  ye  desired 

*•  exult  **  But  the  witness  that  I  have  is  greater  ♦*  that 

*•  accomplish  *'  very  **  concerning 

*•  omit  himself  ««  omU  hath  **  he  hath 

"  Never  have  ye  either  heard  a  voice  of  him  or  seen  a  form  of  him 

*•  because      **  Ye  search         **  because  **  ye  think  that  in  them 

*^  and  it  is  they  which  bear  witness  concerning  me    *•  may 

*•  Glory  from  men  I  receive  not  •^  receiving  glory  one  of  another 

•'  and  the  glory  that  is  from  the  only  God  ye  seek  not 

•■  ye  have  placed  your  hope  ••  if 
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47  lieved  "  me :  *  for  he  wrote  of"  me.     But  'if  ye  believe  not  his  *yer.  39.. 
writings,  how  shall  ••  ye  believe  my  words  ? 


•*  would  believe 


*  concerning 


'will 


Contents.  The  performance  of  the  miracle 
of  healing  on  the  sabbath  had  roused  the  active 
opposition  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus,  and  that  again 
had  led  to  the  great  declaration  contained  in  ver. 
17,  in  which  Jesus  announces  His  equality  with 
God.  This  announcement  only  excites  the  Jews 
to  fi^reater  rage  ;  and  Jesus  is  thus  led,  according 
to  His  custom  in  this  Gospel,  to  present  in  still 
fuller  and  more  forcible  terms  the  truth  by  which 
their  anger  and  opposition  had  been  aroused. 
The  discourse  may  be  divided  into  three  subor- 
dinate parts — (i)  vers.  19-29,  where,  with  a  thrice 
repeated  *  Verily,  verily '  (the  progressof  the  thought 
is  pointed  out  in  the  Exposition),  Jesus  speaks 
of  Himself  as  the  Worker  of  the  Father's  works, 
the  Revealer  of  the  Father's  glory ;  (2)  ver.  30,  a 
verse  at  once  summing  up  what  has  preceded  from 
ver.  19,  and  introducmg  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
course ;  (3)  vers.  31-47,  where  Jesus  passes  from 
the  *  greater  works '  that  He  does  to  the  witness 
borne  to  Him  by  the  Father,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  true  nature  of  the  evil  principles 
within  the  Jews  which  prevented  their  receiving 
that  witness. 

Ver.  19.  JesnB  theiefore  answered  and  said 
onto  them.  We  have  already  found  Jesus  reply- 
ing to  those  who  did  not  receive  His  utterance  of 
a  truth  by  a  repeated  and  more  emphatic  declara- 
tion of  Oie  very  truth  which  they  rejected  (see 
iii.  5).  So  it  is  here.  He  had  been  accused  of 
blasphemy  in  calling  God  *■  His  own  Father '  and 
makmg  Himself  equal  with  God.  He  solemnly 
reiterates  His  claim,  and  expresses  with  greater 
force  the  unity  of  His  working  with  the  working, 
of  God  His  Father.— Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
yon.  The  Son  can  of  himself  do  nothing  save 
what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing:  for  what 
things  soever  he  doeth,  these  things  the  Son 
also  in  like  manner  doeth.  The  connection  of 
this  verse  with  the  preceding  is  of  itself  sufficient 
to  preclude  the  interpretation  which  some  have 
given, — that  it  has  reference  to  the  perfect  obe- 
dience of  the  Son  of  man  rather  than  to  the  essen- 
tial oneness  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  Father. 
The  last  words  of  the  verse  express  the  general 
positive  truth  that  all  the  Father  s  works  are  done 
by  the  Son,  and  done  by  Him  in  like  manner, 
while  the  mystery  contained  in  them  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  is  inherent  in  every  statement 
relating  to  the  Trinity.  Anticipating  for  a 
moment  what  will  meet  us  in  later  parts  of  the 
discourse,  and  remembering  that  human  words  can 
only  be  approximations  to  the  truth,  we  may  say 
that  it  is  the  Son's  part  to  make  the  Father's  works 
take  the  shape  of  actual  realities  among  men.  The 
Father's  working  and  the  Son's  workinj;  are  thus 
not  two  different  workings,  and  theyare  not  a  work- 
ing of  the  same  thing  twice.  They  are  related  to 
each  other  as  the  ideal  to  the  phenomenal,  as  the 
thought  to  the  word.  The  Father  does  not  work 
actually;  He  works  always  through  the  Son. 
The  Son  does  not  work  ideally;  He  works  always 
from  the  Father.  But  God  is  always  working ; 
therefore  the  Son  is  always  working ;  and  the 
works  of  the  Father  are  the  works  of  the  Son, — 


distinct,  yet  one  and  the  same.  From  this  positive 
truth  follows  the  denial  which  comes  earlier  in  the 
verse.  The  Jews  had  denounced  Jesus  as  a  blas- 
phemer, had  thought  that  He  was  placing  Himself 
m  awful  opposition  to  God.  This  is  impossible, 
for  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself;  severance 
from  the  Father  in  action  is  impossible,  how  much 
more  contrariety  of  action !  The  Son  can  do 
nothing  of  Himself,— can  indeed  do  nothing  save 
what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing.  (The  remarks 
on  'save*  made  above,  see  chap.  iii.  13,  are  ex- 
actly applicable  here.  See  also  chap.  xv.  4,  which 
closely  resembles  this  verse  in  mode  of  expression. ) 
The  subordination  of  the  Son,  which  subsists 
togethar  with  perfect  unity,  is  expressed  in  the 
former  half  of  the  verse  by  the  'seeing,'  in  the 
latter  by  the  order  of  the  clauses.  The  whole 
verse  is  a  translation  of  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
Prologue  (vers,  i,  18). 

Ver.  20.  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and 
sheweth  him  all  things  that  himself  doeth. 
The  relation  of  the  Son's  acts  to  those  of  the 
Father  has  been  connected  with  the  figure  of 
*  seeing  :'  the  converse  is  here  presented,  as  'show- 
ing.' The  Father  *  showeth '  what  Himself  doeth; 
the  Son  *  seeth.'  The  principle  of  the  relation 
between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  out  of  which 
this  communion  springs,  is  *  love,' — an  eternal  and 
continuous  and  infinite  love,  the  source  of  an 
eternal  and  continuous  and  perfect  communion. 
The  same  English  words  have  occurred  before,  in 
chap.  iii.  35  ;  but  the  original  expression  is  not 
the  same.  We  shall  have  occasion  in  several 
passages  to  notice  the  two  Greek  words  in  ques- 
tion, which,  as  a  rule,  must  be  rendered  by  the 
same  English  word.  Move.'  Starting  from  the 
use  of  the  words  between  man  and  man,  we  may 
say  that  the  one  (^txii)  denotes  rather  the  tender 
emotional  affection,  that  the  other  (ttym^at)  is 
never  dissociated  from  intellectual  preference, 
esteem,  choice.  The  one  term  is  not  necessarily 
stronger  than  the  other.  The  latter  may  be  more 
exalted,  as  implying  the  result  of  intelligence  and 
knowledge ;  the  former  may  be  more  expressive, 
as  implying  a  closer  bond  and  a  warmer  feeling. 
The  first  word  is  most  in  place  when  the  two  who 
are  united  by  love  stand  more  nearly  on  the  same 
level,  the  second  is  commonly  used  when  there  is 
disparity.  The  former  occurs  thirteen  times  only 
in  this  Gospel ;  once  of  the  Father's  love  towards 
the  Son  (here),  and  once  of  His  consequent  love  to 
those  who  love  the  Son  (xvi.  27) ;  three  times  of 
the  love  of  Jesus  towards  His  disciples,  and  six 
times  of  their  love  to  Him ;  the  other  two  passages 
are  xii.  25  (*he  that  loveth  his  life')  and  xv.  19 
('the  world  would  love  its  own').  It  does  not 
occur  in  John's  Epistles,  and  twice  only  in  the 
Apocalypse  (iii.  19,  xxii.  15).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  latter  word  occurs  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
times  in  John's  Gospel  and  thirty  limes  in  his 
Epistles.  In  the  Gospel  it  is  used  seven  times  of 
the  love  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  once 
of  the  love  of  God  to  the  world  (iii.  16),  and  three 
times  of  the  Father's  love  to  those  who  are  Christ's ; 
eleven  times  of  the  love  of  Jesus  towards  His  own.. 
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nine  times  of  their  love  towards  Him,  and  four 
times  of  the  mutual  love  of  the  disciples.  In  the 
remaining  passages  (iii.  19  and  xii.  43)  it  denotes 
preference  or  choice.  The  fitness  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  two  words  is  very  clear  in  almost  all 
these  instances.  The  first  class  is  that  with  which 
we  are  now  concerned,  both  words  being  used  to 
denote  the  love  existing  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  The  particular  passages  will  be  noticed 
as  they  occur,  but  the  verse  before  us  and  chap, 
iii.  35  are  sufficient  to  show  clearly  the  general 
principle  ruling  this  whole  class.  Here,  as  the 
context  brings  into  relief  the  essential  relation 
between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  that  word  is 
chosen  which  most  befits  the  unity  of  their  Being. 
In  iii.  35,  again,  the  context  fixes  our  attention  on 
Him  whom  God  hath  'sent :'  not  the  essence  but 
the  work  of  the  Son  is  the  leading  thought, — not 
the  Word  *  in  the  b^[inning  with  God,  but  the 
Only-begotten  Son  given  that  the  world  might  be 
saved  :  the  other  word,  therefore,  is  there  used. — 
And  he  irUl  diew  him  gie»ter  works  than  theie. 
The  word  *  showeth'  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse 
includes  all  time  :  here  the  future  tense  is  used, 
not  as  pointing  to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  as  if  the  'showing'  and  the 
*  seeing '  would  in  the  future  grow  in  completeness 
and  intensity,  but  only  because  the  eternal  purpose 
of  the  Father  for  mankind  is  fulfilled  in  time,  and 
because  the  Saviour  is  looking  at  successive  stages 
of  His  work,  as  developed  m  human  history. — 
The  '  greater  works  *  must  not  be  understood  to 
mean  simply  greater  acts,  more  wonderfiil  miracles, 
all  that  we  commonly  understand  by  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  being  rather  comprehended  under  the  word 
'these.*  Further,  our  Lord  does  not  say  'greater 
works  than  this '  miracle,  but  greater  works  than 
'these:'  and  lastly,  to  compare  one  of  the  Saviour's 
miraculous  deeds  with  another,  to  divide  them  into 
greater  and  less,  is  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospels.  The  key  to  the  meaning  of  the 
'  greater  works '  is  given  by  the  following  verses ; 
they  include  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  giving  of 
life,  the  judgment.— That  ye  may  marvel.  The 
design  of  these  greater  works,  of  this  hig:her  and 
more  complete  manifestation  of  Jesus,  is  'that 
ye  may  marvel.'  *Ye,'  as  throughout  this  dis- 
course, is  an  address  to  those  who  opposed  Him, 
who  *  would  not  come '  to  Him,  who  refused  to 
believe  His  words.  The  meaning  of  'marvel,' 
therefore,  does  not  differ  from  that  which  we 
observed  in  chap.  iii.  7 :  it  is  not  the  wonder  of 
admiration  and  faith,  but  the  marvelling  of  aston- 
ishment and  awe. 

Ver.  21.  For  even  as  the  Father  raiteth  up 
the  dead  and  maketh  to  live,  so  the  Son  also 
maketh  to  live  whom  he  wOL  This  verse  begins 
the  explanation  of  the  '  greater  works  *  which  the 
Father  '  will  show '  unto  the  Son.  In  speaking  of 
these,  however,  the  present  not  the  future  tense  is 
used,  for  some  of  them  are  even  now  present  in 
their  beginnings,  though  future  in  their  complete 
manifestation.  The  first  example  of  these  works 
of  the  Father,  which  *  the  Son  also  doeth  in  like 
manner,'  is  raising  up  the  dead  and  making  to 
live.  Are  the  words  to  be  understood  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  or  are  they  figurative  ?  This  ques- 
tion can  only  be  answered  from  the  context.  On 
one  side  ver.  25  is  decisive,  death  being  there  used 
of  a  spiritual  state,  and  not  with  a  physical  refer- 
ence only.  On  the  other  hand,  ver.  28  unques- 
tionably speaks  of  the  raising  of  the  dead  out  of 


their  graves.  As,  therefore,  the  verses  which 
follow  ver.  21  certainly  contain  an  expansion  and 
exposition  of  the  first  words  of  the  discourse 
(vers.  17,  19-21),  the  general  terms  of  ver.  21 
must  be  employed  in  their  widest  sense,  including 
both  a  physical  and  a  spiritual  resurrection  and 
gift  of  life.  This  is  the  more  natural,  as  the  miracle 
of  healing  has  been  the  fountain  of  the  discourse, 
and  we  nave  seen  that  in  such  miracles  of  our 
Lord  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds  are  in  a 
remarkable  wa^  brought  together. — The  work 
spoken  of  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  raising 
and  the  giving  of  life.  The  former  word  'raising' 
is  that  used  in  ver.  8  (*  Rise '),  and  is  the  first  part 
of  the  command  which  then  gave  life.  It  is  the 
word  rendered  '  awake '  in  £ph.  v.  14,  a  passage 
which  the  verse  before  us  at  once  recalls.  Whether 
used  literally  or  in  reference  to  a  spiritual  resur- 
rection, it  denotes  the  first  step  in  the  process  of 
'  making  to  live.'  Either  word  might  stand  by 
itself  to  indicate  the  work  :  neither  in  2  Cor.  i.  9, 
'  God  which  raiseth  the  dead,'  nor  in  Rom.  iv.  17, 
'God  who  maketh  the  dead  to  live,'  is  an  imper- 
fect act  described.  But  the  description  is  more 
vivid  here,  as  we  see  first  the  transition  and  then 
the  completed  gift.  In  the  language  of  this 
Gospel,  'life'  has  so  deep  a  significance  that 
'  maketh  to  live  *  must  not  be  limitwi  to  the  initial 
'quickening,' — it  is  the  a^^*?/^  communication  of 
the  fulness  of  life.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we  can 
find  no  difficulty  in  the  omission  of  the  word 
'  raiseth '  in  the  second  half  of  the  verse.  Once 
mentioned,  it  presents  the  work  of  giving  life  so 
vividly,  that  afterwards  the  one  word  *  maketh-to- 
live '  is  sufficient  to  bear  all  the  meaning.  So  in 
ver.  8  and  ver.  11.  The  command  to  the  sick 
man  had  been,  '  Rise  and  .  .  .  walk  :'  when 
the  result  is  described  and  the  command  related 
by  him  who  has  been  healed,  nothing  is  said  of 
the  arising^  for  it  is  included  in  the  gift  of  life. 
God  'maketh  alive'  (Deut.  xxxii.  39;  i  Sam. 
ii.  6) :  '  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life '  (i  John 
V.  II).  However  understood,  whether  physically 
or  spiritually,  this  is  the  work  of  the  Father ;  both 
in  the  physical  and  in  the  spiritual  sense,  it  is  also, 
we  now  learn,  the  work  of  the  Son.  In  one  respect 
the  later  part  of  the  verse  is  not  less  but  more 
detailed  than  the  earlier.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
'  whom  He  will '  lies  implicitly  in  the  first  words, 
but  the  thought  is  expressed  in  regard  to  the  Son 
only ;  and  the  best  illustration  of  it  as  applied  to 
Him  is  given  by  the  narrative  itself.  Amongst 
the  crowd  of  sick  Jesus  chose  out  one  especially 
wretched  and  consciously  helpless,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  free  gift  of  life.  So  (Matt.  xi.  25)  the 
wise  and  prudent  are  passed  by,  and  babes  are  the 
objects  of^  the  Fathers  merciful  will.  The  Son's 
will  is  the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  purpose. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  an  absolute  decree.  The 
cure  of  the  sick  man  was  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
pendent on  his  own  will :  'Hast  thou  a  will  to 
be  made  whole?'  (ver.  6).  The  same  will  to  be 
quickened  is  necessary  to  all  to  whom  the  will  to 
quicken  on  the  part  of  the  Son  extends.  What  is 
the  source  of  the  will  in  them  is  a  question  not 
raised  :  enough  that  the  light  appears,  and  they  are 
attracted  to  the  light  and  open  their  hearts  to 
receive  it. 

Ver.  22.  For  moreover  the  Father  jndgeth 
no  one,  but  hath  given  all  judgment  unto  the 
Bon.  This  verse  must  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the    19th,    'The   Son  can  of  Himself  do 
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nothing  save  what  He  seeth  the  Father  doing/ 
By  thus  connecting  the  two  verses,  it  becomes 
plain  that  our  Lord  does  not  assert  that  judgment 
IS  not  in  a  certain  sense  exercised  by  the  Father, 
but  that  the  Father  has  not  reserved  judgment  to 
Himself,— that  with  all  other  things,  it  too  is 
given  unto  the  Son.  The  Father  showeth  the 
Son  all  things  that  Himself  doeth  :  from  this  com- 
plete manifestation  nothing  is  excepted, — not  even 
that  final  arbitrament  which  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Supreme.  Hence  there  is  no  contradiction 
between  this  verse  and  ver.  30  below,  where  Jesus 
says,  *  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing ;  as  I 
hear,  1  judge ; '  nor  will  viii.  50  present  any  diffi- 
culty. By  *  judgment,'  as  in  chap.  iii.  17,  18,  19, 
we  must  certainly  understand  a  judgment  that 
issues  in  condemnation  :  the  parallelism  between 
iii.  18,  *  He  that  believeth  in  Him  is  not  judged,' 
and  ver.  24,  '  He  that  heareth  my  word  and  be- 
lieveth Him  that  sent  me  hath  eternal  life,  and 
Cometh  not  into  judgment,'  is  remarkably  close. 
All  judgment  future  and  present,  the  final  award 
with  all  that  foresiiadows  it,  the  Father  hath 
given,  by  a  bestowal  which  can  never  be  revoked, 
unto  the  Son.  The  connection  between  the  22d 
and  the  21st  verses  is  now  plain.  The  Son 
maketh  to  live  whom  He  will;  but  there  are 
some  on  whom  He  does  not  bestow  life  (compare 
ver,  40) ;  them  therefore  He  judges,  He  con- 
demns,— for  not  even  is  this  Divine  prerogative 
withholden  from  Him ;  nay,  all  judgment  hath 
been  given  unto  the  Son. 

Ver.  2 J.  That  all  may  hononr  the  Son  even 
as  they  honoor  the  Father.  These  words  ex- 
press the  purpose  of  the  Father  in  giving  all  judg- 
ment to  the  Son.  They  remind  us  of  the  closing 
words  of  ver.  20,  which  also  express  His  purpose, 
but  there  is  a  significant  difference  between  the 
two  verses.  There  we  read  *  that  ye  may  marvel,* 
here  'that  all  may  honour:*  there  it  is  the  con- 
fusion and  amazement  of  foes,  here  it  is  the  honour 
rendered  by  all  whether  foes  or  friends.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  'judgment*  of  ver.  22  im- 
plies condemnation,  and  that,  by  consequence, 
this  verse  might  seem  to  relate  to  foes  only  and 
not  obedient  subjects  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
But  the  'all'  is  rightly  introduced,  for  when 
judgment  has  compelled  the  honour  of  unwilling 
adoration,  much  more  may  it  be  expected  that 
willing  hearts  will  see  the  unity  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  and  will  honour  the  Son  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father.— He  that  honooreth  not  the 
Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  sent  him. 
It  was  in  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  Father, 
as  they  supposed,  that  the  Jews  refused  to  honour 
Him  who  was  God's  Son.  But  so  truly  one  are 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  all  who  dishonour 
the  Son  dishonour  the  Father.  The  Father  orders 
all  things  as  He  does  that  He  whom  He  sent  into 
the  world  may  receive  equal  honour  with  Himself; 
and  all  who  refuse  honour  to  the  Son  resist  the 
Father's  purpose.  Similar  words  are  found  in  one 
of  the  earlier  Gospels  (Luke  x.  16),  yet  no  teach- 
ing is  more  characteristic  of  the  fourth. 

Ver.  24.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  yon.  The 
second  'Verily,  verily,*  introducing  the  second 
step  in  the  ar<;umcnt.— He  that  heareth  my  word, 
and  b^eveth  Him  that  eent  me,  hath  eternal 
life,  and  oometh  not  into  judgment,  hut  hath 
paaeed  ont  of  death  into  life.  This  verse  has  a 
close  connection  with  the  last,  the  words  *  Him 
that  sent  me*  taking  up  the  similar  words  in 


ver.  23 ;  and  those  who  by  hearing  Christ's  words 
give  honour  to  the  Father  being  set  over  against 
those  who  were  there  spoken  of  as  dishonouring 
the  Father.  But  the  verse  has  also  a  very  im- 
portant connection  with  the  three  preceding  verses. 
They  have  stated  the  work  of  the  Son  as  it  has 
been  given  Him  by  the  Father;  this  states  the  same 
work  in  its  effect  upon  believers.  The  comparison 
of  the  terms  employed  in  the  several  verses  is 
very  instructive,  and  the  advance  firom  a  principle 
asserted  of  the  Son  to  the  same  principle  viewed 
in  its  application  to  men  is  most  perceptible. 
The  Son  maketh  to  live  the  dead,  even  those 
whom  He  will  (ver.  21) :  he  that  heareth  His 
word  hath  etemaJ  life,  and  hath  passed  out  of  his 
state  of  death  into  Ufe  (ver.  24).  All  judgment 
is  given  unto  the  Son  (ver.  22) :  into  this  judg- 
ment he  that  believeth  does  not  come  (ver.  24). 
There  is  special  significance  in  the  words  'be- 
heveth  Him  that  sent  me  :*  our  Lord  does  not 
say  'believeth  in  Him,*  for  that  which  He  has 
in  view  is  the  acceptance  of  God's  testimony  con- 
cerning the  Son  (i  John  v.  10).  Such  hearing 
and  believing  imply  the  full  acceptance  of  Christ, 
and  thus  lead  directly  to  that  'believing  in  the 
Son '  which  (chap.  iii.  36)  gives  the  present  pos- 
session of  eternal  life.  The  believer  has  passed 
into  a  state  to  which  judgment  does  not  apply ; 
he  has  received  into  himself  that  word  which 
(diap.  xii.  48)  will  at  the  last  dav  judge  all  who 
reject  it.  Believing  in  Christ,  he  has  me  in  Him, 
and  to  all  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no 
condemnation  (Rom.  viii.  i). 

Ver.  25.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  yon.  The 
third  'Verily,  verily,*  introducing  the  third  step 
in  the  argument. — ^An  hour  oometh,  and  now  ie, 
when  the  dead  shall  hear  the  voioe  of  the  Son 
of  Ch>d:  and  they  that  have  heard  shall  live. 
What  was  said  of  ver.  24  applies  here  also ;  for 
this  verse  has  a  direct  connection  with  that  which 
precedes  it  ('heareth  my  word'  rises  into  'shall 
hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God ') ;  and  yet  a 
still  more  important  link  unites  it  with  the  open- 
ing words  of  the  discourse,  especially  with  ver.  20, 
*  fle  will  show  Him  greater  works.  In  the  21st 
and  22d  verses,  these  works  are  looked  at  in 
their  own  nature  as  done  by  the  Son ;  in  the  24ih 
verse,  they  are  looked  at  in  their  effect  on  the 
believer.  Now,  the  'will  show*  is  brought  into 
prominence,  for  it  is  of  the  historical  fulfilment  of 
those  words  that  the  verse  before  us  speaks.  '  An 
hour  Cometh '  when  the  Son's  power  to  give  life 
to  the  dead  (ver.  21)  shall  be  manifested.  Of  the 
two  spheres  in  which  this  power  is  exercised  thib 
verse  has  in  view  one  only ;  the  '  dead '  are  those 
who  are  spiritually  dead.  In  regard  to  these  alone 
could  it  be  said  that  the  hour  has  already  begun 
('an  hour  cometh,  and  now  is\  or  would  ihe 
limitation  in  the  last  words  be  in  place,  '  they  that 
have  heard  shall  live.'  The  general  meaning 
therefore  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  last  verse ;  but, 
as  it  is  to  '  the  dead '  that  the  Son  speaks,  we  here 
read  of  *  the  voice  *  and  not  *  the  word.'  In  say- 
ing *  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,*  Jesus  recalls  to 
our  thought  all  the  majesty  of  His  first  words 
(vers.  II,  17,  19). 

Ver.  26.  For  even  as  the  Father  hath  life  in 
himself;  so  gave  he  to  the  Son  also  to  have  life 
in  himself.  The  dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  and  live,  for  the  Son  hath  life  and  can  impart 
life.  This  is  the  connection  between  verses  25 
and  26.     The  Father  who  is  the  primal  fountain 
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of  life  gave  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself.  As 
in  verses  19,  20,  21,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Father  and  that  which  belongs  to  the  Son  are 
designated  by  the  same  words,  while  the  subordi- 
nation expressed  in  verses  19,  20,  by  the  figurative 
words  'showing'  and  'seeing/  is  here  (as  in  ver. 
22)  expressed  by  the  word  ' gave.'  It  is  therefore 
the  essential  nature  of  the  Son  that  is  spoken  of, 
and  not  His  work  in  redemption. — '  To  have  life 
in  Himself'  is  the  loftiest  expression  that  can  be 
used  :  the  unchangeable  possession  of  life  exactly 
similar  and  parallel  to  tnat  of  the  Father,  such 
possession  as  enables  Him  to  be  the  Giver  of  life 
to  others,  belongs  to  the  Son. 

Ver.  27.  And  he  gave  him  aathority  to  ezecate 
jndgmient,  because  he  is  a  son  of  man.   The  Son 
*  midceth  to  live,'  but  He  maketh  to  live '  whom  He 
will  *  (ver.  21),  or  (as  we  read  in  ver.  25),  He  giveth 
life  to  those  who  have  heard  His  voice,  and  not 
to  all.     Where,  then,  He  is  not  the  Giver  of  life, 
He  is  necessarily  the  Judge.     The  one  thought 
involves  the  other,  both  in  verses  21,  22,  and  here. 
The  Father  who  gave  to  the  Son  the  possession  of 
life  gave  Him  judgment  also.     This  we  read  in 
the  22d  verse,  but  the  truth  now  wears  a  new 
form ;  for,  although  the  word  '  gave '  is  repeated 
in  ver.  27,  it  is  in  relation  to  a  gift  and  a  sphere 
altogether  different  from  those  of  which  the  26th 
verse  speaks.    T^k^re  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
Son  are  before  us,  including  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Word  made  flesh :  A^re  we  read  of  a  gift  whidi 
belongs  to  time  and  not  eternity,  a  gift  which  the 
Son  receives    'because  He  is  a  son  of  man.' 
The  former  verses  that  speak  of  giving  life  and  of 
judging  (21,  22)  may  have  an  extent  ofapplication 
of  which  we  know  nothing ;  this  verse  relates  to 
the  judgment  of  m^n  by  One  who  is  very  man. 
Such  is  the  force  of  the  words  '  a  son  ot  man.' 
In  every  other  passage  of  this  Gospel  it  is  '  /^ 
Son  of  man'  of  whom  we  read  :  here  only,  and  in 
Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  14,  is  the  definite  article  wanting. 
No  expression  brings  out  so  strongly  the  possession 
of  actual  human  nature,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is 
employed.    God's  will  is  to  judge  the  world  by  '  a 
man  whom  He  ordained '  (Acts  xvii.  31 ) ;  and  the 
verse  before  us,   though    comprehending    much 
more  than  the  last  judgment,  seems,  as  may  be 
inferred  firom  the  peculiarity  of  the  expression 
'execute'  or  'perform  judgment'  (literally  'do 
judgment '),  and  from  the  presence  of  this  thought 
in  the  immediate  context  (vers.  28,  29),  to  look 
especially  towards  the  final  scene.     But  the  judg- 
ment is  one  that  issues  in  condemnation,  and  it  is 
the  Father's  will  that  '  a  son  of  man '  shall  pro- 
nounce the  sentence,  as  one  who  has  taken  on 
Himself  human  nature  in  all  its  reality  and  com- 
pleteness, in  all  its  faculties,  affections,  and  feel- 
mgs.     Because  He  has  done  so,  He  is  fitted  to  be 
a  Judge  of  men,  and  to  draw  from  the  consciences 
of  the  guilty  an  acknowledgment  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  doom.     As  the  Son  of  God  having 
life  in  Himself,  He  gives  life,  and  diose  who  are 
united  to  Him  by  faith  have  possession  of  a  life 
that  is  divine.    But  as  a  son  of  man  He  judges ;  as 
One  who  has  been  in  the  same  position  with  those 
standing  at  His  bar,  as  One  who  has  fought  the 
same  battle  and  endured  the  same  trials  as  they. 
Thus  they  behold  in  their  Judge  One  who  entirely 
knows  them ;  His  sentence  finds  an  echo  in  their 
heart ;  and  they  are  speechless.     Thus  it  is  that 
judgment  becomes  really  judgment,  and  not  merely 
'he  infliction  of  punishment  by  resistless  power. 


Ver.  28.  Marvel  not  at  this.  Jesus  has  been 
speaking  of  works  at  which  they  may  well  marvel 
(ver.  20) ;  but  great  as  these  may  be,  there  is  yet  a 
greater. — Because  an  houroometh,  in  the  Which 
all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice. 
That  the  future  alone  is  spoken  of  is  clear  from 
the  omission  of  the  words  '  and  now  is '  found  in 
ver.  25.  The  resurrection  is  not  spiritual  and 
figurative,  for  the  words  are  '  all  that  are  in  the 
graves,'  not  *  all  that  have  heard,' — *  shall  go  forth, 
not  'shall  live.'  The  consummation  of  the  work 
of  Tesus  is  the  general  resurrection  both  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  Now  all  shall  hear 
His  voice,  to  which  before  (ver.  25)  some  only 
had  given  heed.  All  shall  go  forth,  but  not  aU 
to  a  resurrection  of  life. 

Ver.  29.  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall 
go  forth  onto  a  resurrection  of  life;  bat  they 
that  have  committed  evil  unto  a  resunection 
of  judgment.  Those  who  have  conmiitted  evil, 
whose  deeds  have  not  been  the  abiding  fruit  and 
work  of  the  truth,  but  merely  the  repeated  mani- 
festation of  evil  in  its  vanity  and  worthlessness 
(see  iii.  20),  shall  go  forth  to  a  resurrection  to 
which  belongs  abiding  judgment.  And  these 
alone  come  into  judgment  (compare  ver.  24).  As 
in  iii.  18  it  is  said  that  '  he  that  believeth  in  Him 
is  not  judged,'  so  here,  'they  that  have  done  good 
shall  go  forth  unto  a  resurrection  of  life.'  The 
difference  between  the  two  passages  is,  that  in 
the  one  the  faith  is  named ;  in  the  other,  the  works 
which  are  the  expression  of  the  life  that  follows 
faith,  the  abiding  fruit  of  fidth.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  expressions  'resurrection  of  life'  and 
'resurrection  of  judgment'  denote  states^  not  acts, 
of  resurrection.  No  Qsnei^X  judgment,  therefore, 
is  here  mentioned :  all  that  is  spoken  of  is  a 
general  resurrection,  on  the  part  of  some  to  a  con- 
tinuing life,  of  others  to  a  continuing  judgment. 

Ver.  30.  I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing: 
as  I  hear,  I  judge:  and  my  judgment  is  just 
This  verse  is  the  dividing  line  of  the  discourse, 
belonging  at  once  to  both  parts,  summing  up  (to 
a  certain  extent)  what  has  gone  before,  leading  oii 
to  the  new  subject  which  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  chapter.  The  last  word  spoken  was  'judg- 
ment.' Jesus  now  returns  to  it,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  He  should  do  so.  He  is  speaking  in 
the  presence  of  the  Jews,  His  determined  foes, 
who  refuse  life,  whom  He  judges  and  cannot  but 
judge.  Hence  this  lingenng  on  judgment,  and 
the  recurrence  to  the  first  thought  of  the  discourse 
(ver.  19),  so  as  to  show  that  this  judgment  is  not 
of  Himself,  but  belongs  both  to  the  Father  and 
to  the  Son. — The  figure  of  ver.  19  is  changed. 
There  '  seeing '  was  Sie  word  chosen,  as  most  in 
harmony  with  the  general  thought  of  works  done ; 
here  it  is  of  judging  that  Jesus  speaks,  and  hence 
the  same  thought  of  communion  with  the  Father 
is  best  expressed  by  '  hearing.'  One  characteristic 
of  this  verse  is  so  marked  as  of  itself  to  prove  that 
the  verse  is  closely  related  to  those  which  follow. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  (ver.  19) 
Jesus  has  spoken  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Now 
He  directly  fixes  the  eyes  of  His  hearers  upon  Him- 
self ('I  can,'  'I  hear,'  'I  judge');  and  thb 
mode  of  speech  is  retained  to  the  very  end  of  the 
chapter.— JBecause  I  seek  not  mine  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.  That  His 
works  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  against  the 
authority  and  will  of  God,  Jesus  has  shown  by 
pointing  out  their  essential  unity  with  those  of  th< 
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Father  (ver.  19).  That  the  judgment  He  must 
pass  is  just,  He  has  shown  by  the  same  proof, — *as 
I  hear  I  judge. '  But  a  second  proof  is  now  given, 
or  rather  (perhaps)  a  second  aspect  of  the  same 
truth  is  brought  into  relief,  that  thus  His  words 
of  rebuke  and  warning  may  be  more  effectually 
addressed  to  the  Jews.  His  action  is  never  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  the  Father, — there  can  be  no 
variance :  His  will  is  ever  the  will  of  His  Father, 
— there  can  be  no  self-seeking.  It  was  because 
the  opposite  spirit  dwelt  and  reigned  in  the  Jews 
that  they  were  rejecting  Him,  and  bringing  judg- 
ment on  themselves. — The  transition  to  the  first 
person,  '  I,* '  my,'  suggests  an  objection  that  would 
arise  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  This  is  met  in  the 
verse  that  follows. 

Ver.  31.  If  I  beiur  witneas  oonceming  mysell^ 
my  witness  is  not  trua  The  word  '  I '  is  em- 
phatic,— '  if  it  is  I  that  bear  witness.'  The  words 
plainly  mean  '  I  and  I  alone,'  for  no  one  is  dis- 
credited because  he  testifies  to  himself,  although 
he  is  not  credited  if  no  other  witness  appears  on 
his  behalf.  The  Jews  may  have  understood  Jesus 
to  mean :  If  I  have  no  other  witness  to  testify  con- 
cerning me,  my  testimony  cannot  claim  to  be 
received.  But  there  is  more  in  His  words.  In 
the  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the  Father,  He 
would  say  that  if  it  were  possible  that  His  own 
witness  should  stand  alone,  unaccompanied  by  that 
of  the  Father,  it  would  be  self-convicted,  would 
not  be  true  :  He,  in  making  the  assertion,  would 
be  false,  for  He  is  one  with  the  Father,  and  His 
statement,  as  that  of  one  who  was  false,  would  be 
false  also.  He  must  therefore  show  that  the 
witness  He  bore  to  Himself  was  really  borne  to 
Him  by  the  Father :  the  Father's  witness  even  the 
Jews  will  acknowledge  to  be  true.  To  this,  there- 
fore, He  proceeds. 

Ver.  32.  It  is  another  that  beareth  witness 
conoerning  me.  Not  '  There  is  anoth  er, '  as  if  He 
would  merely  cite  an  additional  witness.  He 
would  lay  the  whole  stress  of  the  witnessing  upon 
this  'other  witness.'  This  witness  is  the  Father, 
— not  John  the  Baptist,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
next  verse  only  that  it  may  be  shown  that  his 
testimony  is  not  that  on  which  Jesus  relies. — And 
I  know  that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth 
conoerning  me  is  trae.  These  words  are  not 
said  in  attestation  of  the  Father's  truth,  a  point 
admitted  by  all :  they  are  the  utterance  of  the 
Son's  profound  consciousness  of  His  own  dignity 
and  union  with  the  Father. 

Ver.  33.  Ye  have  sent  unto  John,  and  he 
hath  borne  witness  onto  the  truth.  As  if  He 
said  :  Had  I  not  this  all-sufficient  witness, — were 
it  possible  for  me  to  appeal  to  any  human  witness, 
1  might  rest  on  your  own  act.  Ye  yourselves  have 
made  appeal  to  John,  and  he  hath  borne  witness 
to  the  truth  (chap.  i.  19-27).  Your  mission  and 
his  answer  are  unalterable  and  abiding  facts, 
which  press  upon  you  still  and  cannot  be  set 
aside.  What  he  attested  is  the  truth.  Jesus  does 
not  say  'hath  borne  witness  to  me,'  perhaps  be- 
cause that  to  which  John  bore  witness  was  only  a 
revelation  from  God  (compare  chap.  i.  34),  a 
declaration  of  the  truth  which  he  had  received 
from  God ;  perhaps  because  the  whole  lesson  of 
this  passage  is  that  there  is  only  one  real  witness 
to  Jesus,  even  the  Father  speaking  in  the  Son  and 
dnwing  out  the  answer  of  the  heart  to  Him. 

Ver.  34.  But  not  from  a  man  do  I  receive  the 
witness.    Great  as  was  the  witness  of  this  greatest 


of  prophets,  yet  John  was  only  a  man,  and  his 
witness  therefore  is  not  the  real  tesumony  to  Jesus ; 
it  is  a  higher  which  is  given  Him,  and  which  He 
receives  (comp.  ver.  36).  Hence  the  definite 
article  before  '  witness.' — Howbeit  these  things  I 
say  that  ye  may  be  saved.  Insufficient  as  was 
John's  testimony  for  the  production  of  faith  in  its 
deepest  and  truest  sense,  yet  Jesus  had  referred  to 
it,  recognising  its  value  as  part  of  the  Divine 
arrangements  for  leading  men  to  Himself.  It 
ought  to  have  brought  them  to  Jesus  :  and  then, 
as  they  listened  to  His  own  word,  the  true  and 
complete  witness  would  have  been  given.  The 
following  words  set  forth  more  fully  the  true 
position  of  the  Baptist,  in  his  value  and  in  his 
imperfection. 

Ver.  35.  He  was  the  lamp  that  bumeth  and 
Bhineth.  John's  great  work  had  been  to  bear 
witness  of  Jesus,  to  point  to  Him.  By  a  sudden 
transition  this  is  expressed  very  beautifully  in  a 
figure.  As  the  Psalmist  said  of  God's  word  that 
it  was  a  lamp  unto  his  feet  and  a  light  unto 
his  path  (Ps.  cxix.  105),  showing  him  the  right 
path,  preserving  his  feet  from  wandering,  so  does 
Jesus  represent  John's  mission  here.  The  lamp 
has  been  supplied  with  oil  and  has  been  lighted 
for  a  special  purpose;  it  is  not  self-luminous, 
shining  because  it  is  its  nature  to  give  light.  The 
lamp  too  bums  as  it  shines ;  its  light  is  transitory, 
and  may  well  be  so,  because  in  proportion  as  its 
purpose  is  accomphshed  may  the  light  diminish  : 
when  its  end  is  answered,  the  lamp  may  be  ex- 
tinguished (comp.  iii.  30). — And  ye  desired  far  a 
season  to  exult  in  his  light.  Alas  !  for  them  the 
lamp  &iled  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  Instead  of  learn- 
ing the  way  to  Jesus  by  its  means,  they  thought 
only  of  the  light  itself.  No  doubt  this  light  was 
beautiful  and  attractive,  but  it  had  been  designed 
only  to  guide  to  Him  who  would  prove  *  the  true 
light '  unto  all  that  followed  Him  (chap.  i.  9,  viii. 
12).  The  Jews  are  evidently  censured,  but  not 
(as  some  maintain)  because  they  had  exulted  in- 
stead of  mourning.  There  had  been  no  call  to 
mourning.  The  very  exhortation  to  repentance, 
to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Him  for  whom  Israel 
had  long  waited,  contained  in  it  '  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.'  The  transient  acceptance  of  John  him- 
self, instead  of  the  acceptance  of  his  message  in  its 
true  and  permanent  significance,  is  the  fault  for 
which  the  Jews  are  here  condemned. 

Ver.  36.  But  the  witness  that  I  have  Is  greater 
than  that  of  John.  Our  Lord  does  not  say  '  I 
have  greater  witness  than  that  of  John,*  as  if  He 
was  about  to  specify  additional  testimony  of  greater 
weight  than  the  Baptist's.  No,  that  testimony  to 
the  truth  was  good,  was  useful  (vers.  33,  34),  but 
*  the  witness '  which  He  has — the  only  witness  to 
which  He  appeals— belongs  altogether  to  another 
order,  not  human,  but  Divine.  Other  witness 
may  prepare  the  heart,  external  testimony  may 
point  the  way,  but  there  is  only  one  evidence 
offered  by  Jesus  Himself. — For  the  works  that 
the  Father  hath  given  me  to  aocompUsh,  the 
very  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  concerning 
me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  The  evidence 
is  works  that  the  Father  hath  given  Him  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  these  works  are  His  evidence,  not  as 
external  evidence  merely,  but  because,  as  expressive 
of  the  Father  in  Him,  they  appeal  to  that  inner 
light  in  men  which  ought  to  have  led  men  to 
recognise  the  Father  in  the  Son.  Of  these  '  works' 
minxes  are  one  part,  but  not  the  whole.    In  two 
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Other  passages  our  Lord  uses  similar  language  to 
this,  speakmg  of  the  *  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  the  Father  (chap.  iv.  34)  or  of  the  work 
which  the  Father  hath  given  Him  to  do  (chap. 
xvii.  4) ;  and  in  both  the  work  is  more  than  mira- 
cles. True,  we  r«ui  in  these  of  *  the  work,'  not 
'the  works/  but  the  difference  is  not  essential : 
the  many  works  are  the  many  portions  of  the  one 
work.  Nor  need  we  go  beyond  this  discourse 
itself  to  see  that  the  very  widest  meaning  must  be 
assigned  to  'works.'  The  keynote  is  struck  by 
ver.  17,  which  speaks  of  the  'working*  of  the 
Father  and  the  bon ;  and  in  ver.  20  we  read  of 
the  'greater  works*  which  the  Father  will  show 
unto  the  Son.  The  *  works '  then  here  denote  all 
that  has  been  referred  to  in  earlier  verses  (20-30), 
whether  present  or  future,  the  works  of  quickening, 
rmsing,  judging,  all  that  the  Son  does  and  will  do 
until  the  purpose  of  the  Father  is  accomplished 
and  the  redemptive  work  complete.  These  works, 
being  manifestations  of  His  own  nature,  are  essen- 
tially different  from  all  external  testimony  what- 
ever.— Such  as  they  are,  they  have  been  '  given  * 
Him  by  the  Father  to  accomplish  :  they  are  de- 
scribed not  as  a  charge  but  as  a  gift  (as  in  verses 
22,  26,  27) :  and  they  are  the  very  works  which 
He  is  now  doing  and  habitually  does.  Special 
significance  attaches  to  these  added  words,  'the 
very  works  that  I  do,*  for  they  show  that  the 
witness  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  given  in 
'works*  now  presented  to  their  view.  Every 
word  and  every  deed  of  Jesus  is,  as  a  work,  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  truth  that  the  Father  hath 
sent  Him  ;  for,  where  the  heart  of  the  beholder  is 
prepared,  every  work  reveals  the  presence  of  the 
Father,  and  is  manifestly  a  work  of  God. 

Ver.  37.  And  the  Father  which  sent  me,  ha 
hath  borne  witneoi  concerning  me.  As  if  Jesus 
said  :  And  thus,  in  the  abiding  gift  of  the  'works,* 
it  is  the  Father  that  sent  me  that  hath  borne  wit- 
ness of  me. — '  Hath  borne  witness  *  corresponds 
with  '  hath  given  ; '  each  points  to  the  continued 
possession  of  a  gift  bestowed,  the  Father*s  abiding 
nee  with  Him  whom  He  '  sent  *  and  '  sealed 


(chap.  vi.  27).  Hence  we  must  not  suppose  that 
a  n^w  witness  of  the  Father — '  direct  ^  (as  some 
say),  in  contrast  with  the  '  mediate '  testimony  of 
the  works— is  herfe  intended.  If  the  '  works  *  in- 
clude the  whole  manifestation  of  the  Son,  the 
whole  of  the  tokens  of  the  Father's  presence  in 
Him  and  with  Him,  they  are  no  '  mediate  *  testi- 
mony; no  testimony  can  be  more  direct.— Kever 
have  ye  either  heard  a  voice  of  him  or  seen  a 
form  of  him.  The  Father  has  borne  witness,  but 
they  have  not  known  His  presence.  In  the  words 
of  Jesus  He  has  spoken,  and  the  ear  not  closed 
through  wilfulness  and  unbelief  would  have  recog- 
nised the  voice  of  God.  In  the  actions  and  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus  He  has  manifested  Himself, 
and  the  spiritual  eye,  the  man  'pure  in  heart,' 
would  have  'seen  God.*  It  had  been  otherwise 
with  '  the  Jews.'  Whilst  our  Lord  had  been  work- 
ing in  their  midst  they  had  heard  no  voice  of  the 
Father,  they  had  seen  no  form  of  Him.  This  was 
a  proof  that  they  had  never  received  in  their 
hearts  God's  revelation  of  Himself.  Had  they 
done  so,  had  they  (to  use  our  Lord's  figurative 
language, — no  doubt  suggested  by  the  thought  of 
the  wor(U  which  He  hadspoken  and  the  miracles 
which  He  had  shown  to  them)  ever  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  Father's  voice,  they  would  have 
recognised  it  when  Jesus  spoke :  had  the  eyes  of 


their  understanding  ever  been  enlightened  so  as  to 
see  God,  they  would  have  seen  the  Father  mani- 
fested in  their  very  presence  in  His  Son.  What 
is  in  these  two  clauses  couched  in  figurative  terms 
the  next  clause  expresses  clearly. 

Ver.  38.  And  ye  have  not  hia  word  abiding 
in  yon ;  because  whom  he  sent,  him  ye  believe 
not.  'Word'  here  must  not  be  understood  as 
directly  signifying  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  it  is  rather  the  substance  of  God's  whole 
revelation  of  Himself,  however  and  wherever 
made.  This  revelation  received  into  a  believing 
heart  becomes  God's  word  in  the  man,  and  to  this 
word  answers  The  Word,  in  whom  God  has  per- 
fectly revealed  Himself  (compare  Heb.  i.  i,  2). 
By  all  previous  teaching  concerning  Himself  God 
has  prepared  the  way  for  man's  reception  of  His 
Son.  He  who  did  not  rec(^;nise  the  Son  as  the 
Sent  of  God,  showed  by  thS  very  sign  that  the 
preparatory  work  had  not  been  effected  in  him, — 
that  he  had  not  God's  word  abiding  in  his  heart. 
So  in  the  next  chapter  Jesus  teaches  that  '  everv 
one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath 
learned,  cometh  unto  Him  *  (chap.  vi.  45).  The 
refusal  therefore  of  the  Jews  to  believe  Him,  that 
is,  to  accent  His  claims,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that 
they  have  had  no  spiritual  aptitude  for  discerning 
the  presence  and  the  revelation  of  God.  It  wifl 
be  seen  that,  as  in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  37  we 
cannot  accept  the  view  that  a  new  witness  is  in- 
troduced, different  from  the  works,  so  here  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  '  voice,* '  form,'  and  'word* 
are  to  be  limited  to  the  manifestation  of  God  in 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  No  doubt 
this  is  the  most  prominent  and  important  part  of 
our  Lord's  meaning,  but  we  must  not  exclude 
God's  revelation  of  Himself  in  providence  and  in 
the  heart  of  man,  for  in  all  things  He  had  pointed 
to  His  Son. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  some  have  sup- 
posed the  clause  '  never  have  ye  heard  a  voice  of 
Him '  to  refer  to  the  voice  of  God  at  the  Baptism 
of  our  Lord.  But  such  an  interpretation  is  surely 
impossible.  The  tone  of  the  two  verses  here  is 
one  of  reproach ;  but  that  voice  was  not  intended 
for  the  ears  of  the  Jews,  and  their  failure  to  hear 
it  was  no  matter  of  rebuke.  This  explanation, 
too,  would  not  diminish  but  increase  the  difficulty 
of  the  words  'or  seen  a  form  of  Him,*  words 
startling  to  every  Israelite  (compare  Deut.  iv.  12), 
and,  we  believe,  only  to  be  accounted  for  when 
regarded  as  closely  connected  with  and  suggested 
by  the  words  and  deeds  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  39.  Te  search  the  ScriptnreB.  The  link 
connecting  this  verse  with  the  last  is  the  mention 
of  God's  'word.'  We  have  seen  that  our  Lord 
had  referred  in  a  marked  though  not  an  exclusive 
manner  to  the  Scriptures.  To  the  Jews  indeed  it 
might  seem  that  He  intended  to  speak  of  these 
alone ;  and  that  He  should  deny  Jews  the  glory 
which  they  esteemed  most  highly,  by  declaring 
that  they  had  not  God's  '  word  abiding  in  them, 
would  arouse  their  wonder  and  their  wrath.  Now, 
therefore,  Jesus  allows  them  the  praise  that  was 
their  due,  but  shows  also  that  the  very  possession 
of  which  they  boasted  had  been  so  used  by  them 
as  to  increase  their  condemnation. — Because  ye 
think  that  in  them  ye  have  eternal  life :  and 
it  is  they  which  bear  witness  concerning  me. 
Ver.  40.  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye 
may  have  life.  The  Jews  did  search  the  sacred 
writings, — to  do  so  was  their  honour  and  their 
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pride.  Their  own  belief  was  that  in  possessing 
them  they  possessed  eternal  life ;  as  one  of  their 
greatest  teachers  said,  'He  who  has  gotten  to 
himself  words  of  the  Law  has  gotten  to  himself 
the  life  of  the  world  to  come.  But  these  very 
Scriptures  were  the  writings  that  bore  witness 
concerning  Jesus  (see  the  note  on  ver.  38).  Hkd 
they  entered  into  their  spirit,  they  would  have  joy- 
fully welcomed  Him ;  yet  they  refused  to  come  (it 
was  not  their  will  to  come, — see  ver.  6)  to  Him 
for  life.  Such  is  the  general  meaning  of  the  verses. 
The  Jews  had  used  the  witness  of  the  Scriptures 
as  they  had  dealt  with  that  given  by  the  Baptist 
(ver.  35).  What  was  designed  as  a  means  had 
been  made  by  them  an  end ;  what  should  have  led 
them  to  Chnst  detained  them  from  Him.  In  a 
certain  sense  the  Scriptures  did  contain  eternal 
life,  in  that  they  bore  witness  of  Him  who  was  the 
true  bestower  of  this  gift ;  but  as  long  as  men 
busied  themselves  with  the  words  of  Scripture  to 
the  neglect  of  its  purpose,  believing  that  the  former 
would  give  all  they  needed  and  sought,  the  Scrip- 
tures themselves  kept  them  back  from  life. — It  is 
a  little  difficult  to  decide  what  is  the  reason  for  the 
emphasis  which  in  the  original  is  laid  on  'ye* 
{'y^  think  that,'  etc.).  The  meaning  may  be  :  ye 
yourselves  set  such  honour  on  the  Scriptures  that 
ye  think  eternal  life  is  found  in  them.  In  this 
case  an  argument  is  founded  on  their  own  ad- 
missions. Or  our  Lord  may  intend  to  refer  to  this 
doctrine  respecting  the  Scripture  as  MWr  Mi^/ 
only,  not  the  truth,  not  His  teaching ;  ye  think 
that  in  ^e  Scriptures  ye  have  eternal  life,  but  it  is 
not  truly  so, — eternal  life  is  given  by  me  alone. 
The  latter  meaning  seems  most  in  harmony  with 
the  context.  So  understood,  the  words  do  indeed 
rebuke  that  view  of  Scripture  which  rests  every- 
thing on  the  letter,  and  also  the  inconsistency  be- 
tween the  reverence  which  the  Jews  paid  to  the 
sacred  writings  and  their  neglect  of  the  purpose 
they  were  designed  to  serve ;  but  to  the  Scriptures 
the  highest  honour  is  assigned,  for  Jesus  says,  '  it 
is  they  which  bear  witness  concerning  me.'  When 
thus  interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  it  appears 
necessary  to  understand  them,  the  words  ot  ver. 
39  supply  a  lesson  almost  the  opposite  of  that 
usually  drawn  from  them.  While  they  exalt  instead 
of  depreciating  the  Scriptures,  their  main  object 
is  to  warn  us  against  putting  tliem  into  an  undue 
position,  or  supposing  that  they  are  more  than  a 
guide  to  Him  in  whom  alone  life  is  to  be  gained 
(comp.  vi.  63).  The  ordinary  rendering  of  the 
first  word  ('  Search '  for  '  Ye  search')  seems  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  course  of  thought  in 
these  verses. 

Ver.  41.  Glory  from  men  I  reodye  not.  The 
last  nine  verses  have  been  an  expansion  of  ver.  31; 
this  verse  goes  back  to  the  30th,  in  which  Jesus 
first  contrasts  His  spirit  with  theirs.  His  devotion 
to  the  Father's  will  with  their  self-seeking.  The 
rest  of  the  chapter  is  a  development  of  this  thought. 
Yet  there  is  no  abrupt  break  at  ver.  40.  Jesus 
has  been  speaking  of  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  to 
'believe '  Him  and  'come  to'  Him  as  the  sufficient 
and  certain  evidence  of  the  evil  of  their  hearts. 
But  in  so  speaking  He  is  not  aiming  at  His  own 
honour,  or  seeking  fiune  from  men.  In  every 
claim  for  Himself  He  seeks  His  Father's  glory ; 
and  the  possession  of  that  spirit  is  the  test  of  the 
truth  and  righteousness  which  are  well-pleasing  to 
the  Father :  see  chap.  vii.  18,  xii.  43. 

Ver.  42.  But  I  know  you,  that  ye  nave  not  the 


love  of  God  in  yon.  I  know,— that  is,  I  have 
discerned  you,  I  have  read  your  hearts.  Love  to 
God  is  the  foundation  of  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice, 
through  which  a  man  seeks  not  his  own  but  the 
Father's  will.  When  love  to  God  rules,  therefore, 
the  guiding  principle  is  not  the  desire  after  gloiy 
from  men.  The  Jews  whom  our  Lord  was  ad- 
dressing believed  themselves  zealous  for  God ;  but 
in  the  very  service  which  they  offered  Him  they 
were  guilty  of  self-seeking.  They  valued  them- 
selves on  what  they  presented  to  Him,  and  yet  they 
presented  not  that  which  most  of  all  He  sought, — 
the  love  in  which  self  is  lost.  What  striking 
words  are  those  of  this  verse  to  address  to  men 
who  spent  tfieir  days  in  searching  the  Scriptures 
and  in  honouring  the  divinely-appointed  institu- 
tions of  the  Law  !  Their  error  was  that  they  had 
not  entered  into  the  spirit  of  these  things,  had  not 
seen  why  God  had  given  them,  had  not  therefore 
understood  that  glorious  righteousness  of  God  in 
the  presence  of  which  man  feels  himself  to  be 
nothing.  They  had  thought  that  to  God  these 
things  were  an  object  in  themselves.  They  had 
brought  God  down  to  the  level  of  caring  for  that 
in  caring  for  which  as  his  highest  good  a  man  feels 
himself  exalted  and  glorified. 

Ver.  43. 1  am  oome  in  my  Father's  name,  and 
ye  reoeive  me  not.  Referring  ever3rthing  to  His 
Father's  power  and  presence,  in  everything  doing 
His  Father's  will  and  not  His  own,  at  aU  times 
seeking  His  Father's  glory,  Jesus  came  'in  His 
Fathers  name.'  Because  that  was  His  spirit,  they 
did  not  receive  Him.— If  another  BhaU  oome  in 
hia  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive.  So  far  has 
self-seeking  gone  with  them,  that  they  can  under- 
stand no  other  course  of  action  than  that  which  is 
animated  by  this  principle.  If  a  man  come  in  the 
opposite  spirit  to  that  displayed  by  Jesus, — setting 
forth  himself  alone,  seeking  his  own  ends,  and 
guided  by  no  will  but  his  own,  though  all  under 
the  guise  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God, — such  a 
man  they  will  be  able  to  understand.  They  will 
sympathize  with  his  motives,  will  even  enthusias- 
tically embrace  his  cause.  The  other  course  they 
cannot  comprehend ;  so  far  as  they  do  understand 
it,  it  is  a  constant  reproach  to  them.  This  is  a 
terrible  description  of  those  w;ho  were  then  the 
rulers  of  '  God's  people  Israel : '  but,  alas  !  the 
words  apply  with  perfect  fitness  to  the  spirit  which 
in  every  age  of  the  history  of  Christ's  Church  has 
contended  against  God  whilst  professing  to  do 
Him  service ;  which  in  every  age  has  tried  to  stop 
the  progress  of  truth, — sometimes  without,  at  other 
times  within,  the  Church, — ^as  truth  has  striven  to 
pierce  through  forms  that,  once  good,  have  with 
the  course  of  time  stiffened  into  the  rigidity  of 
death.  Nothing  can  save  from  that  spirit  but  the 
higher  and  nobler  spirit  breathing  in  the  words, 
*  glory  from  man  I  receive  not.' 

Ver.  44.  How  can  ye  believe,  receiving  glory 
one  of  another?  As  in  the  preceding  verses,  the 
word  receive  is  to  be  understood  as  implying  a 
desire  and  a  '  seeking '  on  their  part.  Such  love 
of  honour  from  men  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  '  believing'  of  which  our  Lord  speaks.  He  is 
not  referring  to  a  merely  intellectual  act,  but  to 
an  act  which  is  also  moral, — not  to  believing  an 
assertion,  but  to  believing  in  Him.  Where  there 
is  self-seeking  there  can  be  no  true  faith. — And 
the  glory  that  ia  from  the  only  Ck)d  ye  seek  not. 
They  who  thus  sought  glory  from  men  sought  not 
glory  from  *  the  only  God.'    The  Jews  were  the 
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champions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God, 
and,  in  the  very  pursuits  and  aims  which  our  Lord 
condemns,  persuaded  themselves  that  they  sought 
the  glory  of  God  and  merited  reward.  But  with 
such  aims  it  was  impossible  to  please  Him,  and 
thus  they  missed  the  recompense  which  comes 
from  '  the  only  God,'  who  is  the  '  only '  dispenser 
of  true  glory. 

Ver.  45.  Bo  not  think  that  I  will  aocnse  you 
to  the  Father:  there  is  one  that  aocnaeth  you« 
eTen  Moses,  in  whom  ye  have  placed  yonr 
hgjfge.  These  words  do  not  diminish,  but  increase 
the  severity  of  our  Lord's  condemning  words. 
Their  objects  of  trust  have  been  successively  taken 
away.  They  have  the  Scriptures,  but  they  have 
so  used  them  as  to  miss  their  whole  design  ;  they 
are  rejecting  Him  of  whom  they  witness,  and  are 
offering  to  God  a  labour  and  a  zeal  which  have  no 
value  in  His  sight.  The  chief  tenet  in  their  faith 
is  that  '  God  is  one '  (Deut.  vL  4 ;  Jas.  ii.  19) ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  the  'love  of  God'  from 
their  hearts,  their  zeal  for  orthodox  faith  has  not 
rained  for  them  the  *  glory  that  is  from  the  only 
God.'  There  has  been  more,  however,  than  mis- 
use and  loss.  Their  very  lawgiver  Moses,  in  whom 
they  had  set  their  hope,  is  already  their  accuser 
before  God.  No  further  accusation  is  needed. 
No  more  crushing  blow  could  be  given  to  their 
pride.  Moses  tAeir  accuser  before  God  !  Yet  it 
was  so.     When  we  refuse  to  enter  into  all  the 


parts  of  God's  plan,  the  very  parts  of  it  for  whose 
sake  our  refusal  is  given,  and  whose  honour  we 
imagine  we  are  maintaining,  turn  round  upon  us 
and  disown  our  aid. 

Ver.  46.  For  if  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would 
believe  me:  for  he  wrote  concerning  me.  Our 
Lord,  no  doubt,  refers  in  part  to  special  predictions 
(such  as  that  of  Deut.  xviii.  15,  18) ;  but  more 
especially  He  refers  to  the  whole  revelation  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  by  parity  of 
reasoning  to  the  whole  Old  Testament  —  the 
Scriptures  of  ver.  39.  In  all  the  revelation  given 
through  him  Moses  wrote  concerning  Jesus.  His 
great  purpose  was  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  true 
Frophet  and  Priest  and  Kine  of  Israel.  Christ 
was  '  the  end  of  the  law.'  Had,  therefore,  the 
Jews  'believed  Moses,' — that  is,  accepted  his 
witness  in  its  true  character,  and  entered  into  its 
spirit, — they  would  have  been  led  by  that  pre- 
paratory prophetic  teaching  to  believe  the  Christ 
of  whom  Moses  wrote. 

Ver.  47.  But  if  ye  helieye  not  his  writings, 
how  will  ye  believe  my  words?  If  however 
they  did  not  truly  believe  the  written  word,  which 
was  constantly  in  their  hands,  which  was  the 
object  of  so  much  reverence,  which,  as  written, 
could  be  studied  again  and  again  for  the  removal  of 
every  difficulty  and  the  investigation  of  every  claim, 
then  might  it  well  be  expected  that  they  would 
refuse  to  receive  the  words  which  Jesus  spoke. 


Chapter  VI.    1-21. 


TAe  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand, 

AFTER  these  things  Jesus  went  over  *  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
which  is  the  sea  of  *  Tiberias.  And  *a  great  multi- 
tude followed  him,  because  they  saw  his  miracles*  which  he 
did  on  them  that  were  diseased.*  And  Jesus  went  up  into 
mountain,  and  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.  ^And* 
the  passover,  a*  feast  of  the  Jews,,  was  nigh.  ''When 
Jesus  then'  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  great  company 
come  •  unto  him,  he  *  saith  unto  '  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  *• 

6  buy   bread,   that   these   may   eat.^      And"   this   he   said    to 

7  prove  "  him  :  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  would  "  do.  Philip 
answered  him.  Two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  them,  that  every  one  of  them  "  may  take  a  little. 

8  One  of  his  disciples,  -^Andrew,  Simon   Peter's  brother,  saith 

9  unto  him,  There  is  a  lad  "  here,  which  hath  five  barley  loaves, 
and  two  small"  fishes:  but  ^what  are  they  among  so  many.? 

10  And  Jesus  said,  Make  the  men  "  sit  down.     Now  there  was 
much  grass  in  the  place.     So  the  men  sat  down,  in  number 
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1 1  about  five  thousand.     And  Jesus  "  took  the  loaves ;  and  when 

he  had  *  given  thanks,  he  distributed  to  the  disciples,  and  the  *^-*3- 
disciples  "  to  them  that  were  set  •*  down  ;  and  likewise  **  of  the    «▼•  36. 

12  fishes  as  much  as  they  would.  When"  they  were  filled,  he 
said "  unto  his  disciples,  Gather  up  the  fragments  **  that  re- 

13  main,  that  nothing  be  lost.      Therefore  they  gathered  tkem 
together,  and  filled  twelve  *  baskets  with  the  fragments  of"*  »M«t.air. 
the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained  over  and  above  unto 

them  that  had  eaten. 

14  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the  miracle  that  Jesus 

did,  said,'*  This  is  of  a  truth  *  that  prophet  that  should  come  '^  *  Deut.  xvSL 

X5,  z8 : 

15  into  the  world.     When"  Jesus  therefore  perceived *•  that  they    C&P.L21. 
would"  come  and  take  him  by  force,"  to  make  him  a"  king,    c«np.Matt. 
he"  departed**  again  '  into  a"  mountain  himself  alone.  ri'J^^^' 

16  '"And  when  even  was  now  come,  his  disciples  went  down  *«^f*^.*^- 

17  unto  the  sea,  And  entered  into  a  ship,"  and  went"  over  the    JJ^'^- 
sea  toward  *  Capernaum.*'     And  it  was  now  dark,"  and  Jesus  «chap.ii.  xa. 

18  was  not*"  come  to  them.     And  the  sea  arose**  by  reason  of  a 

19  great  wind  that  blew.  So  when  they  had  rowed  about  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  furlongs,  they  see  *•  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea, 

20  and  drawing  nigh  unto  the  ship  : "  and  they  were  afraid.     But 

21  he  saith  unto  them.  It  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.  Then  they  willingly 
received  him  into  the  ship:**  and  immediately  the  ship**  was 
at  the  land  whither  they  went. 

*®  Jesus  therefore  ^*  omit  to  the  disciples,  and  the  disciples 

*®  had  sat        *^  likewise  also  "  And  when     *•  saith 

'*  Gather  together  the  pieces  •*  baskets  with  pieces  from 

*•  When  therefore  the  people  saw  the  sign  that  he  did,  they  said 

*''  the  prophet  that  cometh  *®  omit  When  **  perceiving 

•®  were  about  to  *^  and  carry  him  off       •*  omit  a  •*  omit  he 

**  retired  ^*  the  **  boat  •'  were  coming 

•®  unto  Capernaum  "  And^darkness  had  ah-eady  come  on 

*•  not  yet  *^  was  raging  **  behold 

*•  They  were  willing  therefore  to  receive  him  into  the  boat 


Contents.    The  sixth  chapter  continues  the  take  the  feast  spoken  of  in  chap.  v.  i  to  have 

conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews,  under  the  same  been  the  feast  of  Purim,  the  events  of  the  two 

point  of  view  as  that  which  we  found  to  be  pro-  chapters  v.  and  vi.  were  not  separated  by  more 

minent  in  chap.  v.     As  in  that  chapter  Jesus  was  than  about  two  or  three  weeks,  for  Purim  was  past 

the  fulfilment  of  the  sabbath,  so  in  this  He  is  the  and   the   Passover  was  drawing  near  (ver.   4). 

Ailfilment  of  the  Passover ;  He  is  the  true  bread.  From  the  other  Evangelists  we  know  that  Jesus 

the  true  substance  of  our  Paschal  feast.      The  went  into  Galilee  after  the  imprisonment  of  John 

section  now  before  us,  contained  in  the  first  part  the  Baptist  (Matt.  iv.  12;  Mark  i.  14);  and  also 

of  the  chapter,  may  be  divided  into  three  subor-  that  after  the  death  of  the  Baptist  He  withdrew 

dinate  parts— (i)  vers.   1-13,  the  miracle  of  the  from  Galilee  (Matt.  xiv.  13 ;  Mark  vi.  31).     In 

multiplying  of  the  bread  ;  (2)  vers.   14,   15,  the  this  Gospel  we  have  already  met  with  two  visits 

effect  produced  by  the  miracle  upon  the  Galilean  to  Galilee  (chap.  ii.  i,  iv.  3  and  43),  and  another 

multitude,  leading  Jesus  to  withdraw  to  the  other  is  implied  in  the  verse  before  us.     Which  of  these 

side  of  the  sea;   (3)  vers.   16--21,  the  storm  and  three  is  the  journey  spoken  of  in  Matt.  iv.  12? 

the  reassuring  of  the  disciples.  Certainly  not  the  first  (John  ii.  i,  ii),  for  John 

Ver.  I.   i3ter  these  uiingB.     Like  chap,  v.,  was  not  then  cast  into  prison  (chap.  iii.   24). 

this  chapter  opens  with  an  indefinite  note  of  time.  Probably  not  the  second,  for  chap.  iv.  i  implies 

'after  these  things.'     In  the  former  instance  we  that  the  Baptist  was  still  at  that  time  engaged  in 

saw  that  the  interval  covered  by  the  expression  active  work  (see  note  on  iv.  l).     It  would  seem 

may  have  been  two  or  three  months  ;  here,  if  we  therefore  that  the  visit  to  which  the  earlier  Evan- 
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gelists  give  so  much  prominence,  which  indeed  is 
the  commencement  of  their  detailed  history  of  the 
Saviour's  public  ministry,   took   place  after  the 
feast   to  which  reference  is  made  in  chap.  v.  i. 
It  is  in  complete  accordance  with  this  that  Jesus 
in  chap.  v.  35  uses  words  which  appear  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Baptist's  public  work  was  at  an  end. 
If  this  view  be  correct,  the  earlier  Evangelists 
enable  us  completdy  to  fill  up  the  interval  between 
chaps,  v.  and  vi.     Indeed  (assuming  the  feast  of 
chap.  v.  to  be  Purim),  the  chief  objection  raised 
against  the  view  we  advocate  is  that  the  period  of 
three  weeks  is  too  short  for  the  events  which  come 
in  between  our  Lord's  journey  to  Galilee  and  the 
Feeding  of  the  Multitude.     Mark  for  instance 
relates  the  one  in  i.  14  and  the  other  in  vi.  30-44. 
No  doubt  the  first  impression  made  on  any  reader 
is  that  such  a  series  of  events  must  have  occupied 
months  rather  than  weeks ;  but  if  the  narrative  be 
attentively  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  such  an  impression.    The  three 
Evangelists  seem  to  have  been  led  rather  to  give  a 
full  description  of  certain  parts  than  an  outline  of 
the  whole  of  our  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee.     If 
the  days  seem  crowded  with  events,  the  intensity 
of  the  living  ministry  of  Jesus  does  but  receive  the 
fuller  illustration,  and  we  have  the  most  impressive 
comment  on  His  own  words  in  this  Gospel  (iv. 
34,  ix.  4)  and  on  the  closing  testimony  of  the 
apostle  (xxi.  25).     Between  these  chapters,  then, 
must  be  placed  many  of  the  most  familiar  chapters 
of  the  earlier  Gospels.     To  say  nothing  of  the 
wonderfiil  miracles  wrought  in  Capernaum  and  in 
other  places  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  to 
this  interval  belong  the  appointment  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Parables 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xiii.),  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  castle  of  Machserus. 
But  John's  omission  of  all  that  happened  during 
our  Lord's  sojourn  in  Galilee  until  the  point  to 
which  this  verse  relates  is  in  accord  with  the 
general  structure  of  his  Gospel ;  and  the  special 
reason  which  led  him  to  relate  the  particular  events 
of  this  chapter,  and  these  only,  will  be  noticed  as 
we  proceed.      Nothing,  we  may  add,  can  more 
strilungiy  illustrate  the  twofold  character  of  our 
Lord's  teaching,  as  addressed  to  '  the  Jews '  and 
the  doctors  of  ue  law  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
multitudes  of  Galilee  on  the  other,  than  a  com- 
puison  of  the  discourse  in  Jerusalem  which  we 
have  iust  considered  (chap,  v.)  with  the  Sermon 
and  the  Parables  spoken  but  a  few  days  later. — 
Jesni  went  away  to  the  other  side  of  the  ses  of 
Oalilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias.     From 
Lake  ix.  10  we  learn  that  the  place  to  which  Jesus 
crossed  over  was  Bethsaida,  that  is,  Bethsaida 
Julias  in  Gaulonitis,  a  place  near  the  north-eastern 
coiner  of  the  lake,  to  be  carefully  distingmshed 
from  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  which  was  on  the 
western  shore.    It  is  remarkable  that  John  should 
give  a  twofold  designation  of  the  sea, — sea  of 
Galilee  and  (sea)  of  Tiberias.     The  latter  name, 
which  perhaps  was  best  known  by  those  amongst 
whom  he  wrote,  is  used  by  him  alone,  here  and  in 
chap.  xxi.  I :  the  former,  'sea  of  Galilee,'  is  the 
name  regularly  used  by  Matthew  and  Mark.     In 
Luke's  Gos{)el  the  only  name  is  lake  of  Gennesaret 
(chap.  V.  I). 

Ver.  2.  And  a  great  mnltitade  followed  him, 
because  they  beheld  the  signs  which  he  did  on 
them  that  were  aiok.  The  Greek  words  are  very 
apreisive,  pointing  clearly  to  repeated  miracles 
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of  healing,  on  account  of  which  crowds  followed 
him  continually  from  place  to  place.  This  is  the 
only  verse  in  John's  Gospel  corresponding  with 
the  many  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  that 
briefly  record  a  multitude  of  such  works  (Matt.  iv. 
24,  viii.  16,  ix.  35,  XV.  30 ;  Mark  vi.  56 ;  Luke  ix. 
II,  etc.);  and  it  refers  to  that  very  Galilean 
ministry  to  which  those  records  belong.  In  Judea, 
as  in  unbelieving  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  5),  *  He  could 
not  do  many  mi^ty  works.' 

Ver.  3.  And  Jesus  went  ap  into  the  moun- 
tain, and  there  he  sat  with  his  disciples.  He 
retired  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and  prayer,  and  that 
he  might  instruct  his  disciples, — the  twelve  who 
had  just  returned  from  their  mission  (Mark  vi.  30). 
'The  mountain'  we  must  probably  understand 
in  a  general  sense  as  meaning  the  high  ground 
near  Bethsaida.  In  this  part  the  eastern  hills 
closely  approach  the  lake. 

Ver.  4.  Now  the  passover,  the  feast  of  the 
Jews,  was  nigh.  On  the  words  '  of  the  Jews ' 
see  the  notes  on  i.  19,  ii.  13.  The  addition  here 
serves  to  explain  why  Jesus  did  not  go  up  to  the 
Passover.  He  had  heen  rejected  by  the  Jews  at 
the  former  Passover  (ii.  18) :  the  feast,  which  had 
before  that  time  been  robbed  by  them  of  its  sanc- 
tity, belonged  after  their  rejection  of  Him  no 
longer  to  His  Father  but  'to  the  Jews.'  But  if 
Jesus  did  not  visit  Jerusalem  for  this  festival,  why 
is  it  mentioned  here  ?  It  certainly  serves  a  chrono- 
logical purpose  (though  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  cannot  say  wM  absolute  certainty  that  this  ■ 
was  the  Passover  immediately  following  that  of  ii. 
II) ;  but  even  in  such  incidental  notices  as  these 
John  has  not  his  eye  only  or  chiefly  on  chronology. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  to  account  for  the 
crowds  which  followed  Him,  and  which  may  have 
consisted  mainly  or  partly  of  the  Galilean  caravan 
on  its  way  to  the  holy  city  to  attend  the  feast. 
But  ver.  2  makes  this  unlikely,  for  it  gives  an 
entirely  different  explanation  of  the  concourse. 
Besides  which,  ver.  5  seems  to  connect  the  notice 
of  the  season  and  the  miracle  to  follow  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  rather  an  internal  than  an  ex- 
ternal relation  between  them.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Evangelist  by  this  mention  of 
the  Passover  intends  to  snow  us  the  light  in  which 
the  whole  narrative  should  be  viewed.  The  mir- 
acle and  the  discourses  alike  ^late  to  the  true 
Passover,  the  reality  and  substance  of  that  fea^t 
which  has  now,  alas !  become  '  the  feast  of  the 
Jews.' 

Ver.  5.  Jesns  therefore  having  lifted  up  his 
eyee,  and  having  seen  that  a  great  multi- 
tude oometh  nnto  him.  Tiie  place  in  which  the 
multitudes  were  gathering  was  a  desert  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.— Saith  unto  Philip,  Whence 
aze  we  to  buy  bread,  that  these  mayeatf  It  was 
as  they  drew  near  that  Tesus  addressed  the  ques- 
tion to  Philip.  The  otner  narratives  say  nothing 
of  it,  but  all  represent  the  disciples  as  coming  to 
their  Lord  when  the  day  be^an  to  wane  to  beg 
Him  to  send  away  the  multitudes.  Our  Lord's 
question  to  Philip,  then,  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  later  petition  of  the  twelve.  Even  were  it 
otherwise,  however,  and  were  John  referring  to 
the  same  point  of  time  as  the  other  EvangeUsts, 
there  would  be  no  ground  whatever  for  asserting 
that  there  is  any  discrepancy  between  the  narra- 
tives, for  none  of  them  can  contain  all  that  passed 
between  the  disciples  and  their  Master.  Besides 
this,  the  eleven  may  not  have  heard  the  words,  or 
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may  not  have  seen  their  significance  if  they  did 
hear  them.  ^ 

Ver.  6.  Now  this  he  said  proving  him:  for  he 
himself  knew  what  he  was  abont  to  do.  Why 
Philip  was  addressed  is  a  question  often  raised. 
The  mention  of  the  circumstance  may  be  only  the 
graphic  touch  of  an  eye-witness,  and  there  may  be 
nothing  important  in  the  Master's  choice  of  the 
disciple  whose  faiih  He  is  to  try.  Yet  it  is  more 
likely  that  some  special  reason  did  exist.  Philip 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  making  pro- 
vision for  the  wants  of  the  company  of  disciples  : 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  chap.  xii.  6.  Or  there 
may  have  been  something  in  the  character  of 
Philip's  mind  that  led  to  the  special  selection  of 
him  tor  trial ;  and  the  incident  related  in  xii.  22 
has  been  appealed  to  as  showing  a  tendency  on 
his  part  to  a  caution  that  might  become  excessive 
and  obstructive  to  the  development  of  faith.  A 
more  correct  explanation  may  be  that,  intending 
to  manifest  Himself  as  the  fulfilment  of  what  is 
written  in  the  law,  Jesus  turns  first  to  one  who 
hieid  confessed  Him  as  the  subject  of '  the  law  and 
the  prophets '  (i.  45).  He  would  test  him,  and 
tiy  whether  he  had  entered  into  the  full  meaning 
of  his  own  confession. 

Ver.  7.  Philip  answered  him.  Two  hnndxed 
pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them, 
that  every  one  may  take  a  little.  As  the  num- 
ber of  the  men  alone  proved  to  be  five  thousand, 
an  expenditure  of  200  *  pence  *  {Le.  200  denarii) 
would  allow  less  than  a  denarius,  or  about  eight- 
pence  of  our  money,  to  twenty-five  persons,  and 
that  sum  would  not  purchase  in  ordinary  times 
more  than  five  or  six  ounces  of  bread  for  each. 
Philip  might  well  say  that  it  was  '  not  sufficient 
for  them.* 

Ver.  8.  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon 
Peter's  brother,  saith  nnto  him.  On  the  appel- 
lation here  given  to  Andrew  see  on  chap.  1.  40. 
Andrew  is  again  associated  with  Philip  in  chap, 
xii.  22. 

Ver.  o.  There  is  a  little  lad  here  which  hath 
five  barley  loaves  and  two  fishes:  but  what  are 
they  among  so  many  f  John  shows  Andrew  as 
standing  somewhat  in  advance  of  Philip,  in  that 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  think  that  their  little  store 
may  be  set  before  the  multitude,  though  he  is  per- 
plexed at  his  own  suggestion.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fact  that  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles 
Andrew  lakes  precedence  of  Philip^ 

Ver.  10.  Jesus  said,  Ifake  the  people  sit 
down.  *  The  people, '  a  general  word,  including 
both  men  and  women,  is  used  here.  They 
are  directed  to  sit  down,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
order  and  ease  in  the  distribution  of  the  food,  but 
also  because  the  Lord  is  preparing  to  set  a  feast 
before  them,  and  they  sit  down  with  Him  as  His 
guests.— Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the 
place.  So  Mark  speaks  of  the  'green  grass,* — a 
minute  but  interesting  coincidence.  The  circum- 
stance is  one  that  an  eye-witness  would  naturally 
note,  especially  after  relating  the  direction  given 
that  the  multitude  should  sit  down.  John  alone 
has  given  the  season  of  the  year  (ver.  4) ;  on  this 
day  of  early  spring  the  grass  would  be  flourishing 
and  abundant. — 80  the  men  sat  down,  in  number 
about  five  tihousand.  The  *men '  are  now  singled 
out  for  special  mention,  probably  because  they, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  sat  down 
first.  We  may  also  suppose  that  the  number  of 
women  and  children  would  not  be  very  large. 


Ver.  II.  Jesus  therefore  took  the  loaves:  "sd 
when  he  had  given  thanks  he  distribated  to 
them  that  had  sat  down ;  likewise  also  of  the 
fishes  as  much  as  they  would.  Jesus  alone  is 
mentioned,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  He  employed 
the  agency  of  His  disciples.  In  Mark  vi.  41  we 
read  that  Jesus  ^atfe  the  loaves  to  His  disciples  to 
set  before  the  multitude ;  but,  in  the  very  same 
verse,  that  the  '  two  fishes  divided  He  amongst 
them  all;'  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  mode 
of  distribution  would  be  the  same  in  both  cases. 
However  done,  the  work  of  distribution  was  really 
His,  and  the  Evangelist  irouid  fix  our  thoughu 
on  Him  alone.  This  miracle,  as  has  often  been 
remarked,  is  (witli  the  exception  of  our  Lord's 
resurrection)  the  only  one  related  by  all  four 
£van<!elists.  The  differences  in  the  accounts  are 
very  slight.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  all  the 
other  narratives  of  it  our  Lord  is  said  to  have 
*  blessed'  before  He  brake  the  loaves,  whereas 
in  the  two  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  He  '  gave  thanks '  before  breaking  the 
bread :  here,  however,  giving  thanks  takes  the  place 
of  blessing.  When  the  miracle  is  referred  to  below 
(ver.  23),  the  Lord's  *  giving  thanks'  is  brought 
into  prominence.  This  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  word  is  here  used  with  intentional  significance, 
probably  with  marked  reference  to  the  Paschal 
meal,  at  which  thanksgiving  played  so  impor- 
tant a  part.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance 
indeed  between  the  description  befbre  us  and  the 
accounts  of  the  last  supper,  especially  that  given 
in  I  Cor.  xi. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  they  were  filled,  he  saith 
unto  his  disciples.  Gather  together  tiie  pieces 
that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost.  The  earlier 
Gospels  relate  the  act  of  the  disciples,  but  not  the 
command  of  Jesus.  John,  everywhere  intent  on 
what  his  Master  did  and  said,  preserves  for  us 
this  word.  The  design  of  the  command  is  to 
bring  out  the  preciousness  of  the  food  which 
Jesus  had  given,  —  not  to  teach  a  lesson  of 
economy,  or  to  reprove  the  over-scrupulous  cal- 
culations of  Andrew  and  Philip.  It  is  usual  to 
understand  by  *  pieces  *  the  fragments  broken  by 
the  multitude  during  their  meal ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  were  pieces  broken  by  our 
Lord, — pieces  that  remained  undistributed  or  un- 
consumed  because  of  the  abundance  of  the  supply. 

Ver.  13.  Therefore  they  gathered  them  to- 
gether, and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  pieces 
from  the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained 
over  and  above  unto  them  that  had  eaten. 
The  repetition  of  the  words,  *the  five  barley 
loaves,'  is  remarkable ;  the  writer  wishes  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  identity  of  the  fragments  with 
the  loaves  of  the  original  supply.  Mark  speaks 
of  the  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  fishes 
(vi.  43) ;  John,  intent  on  the  idea  to  be  unfolded, 
alike  in  the  scene  and  in  the  discourse  that  fol- 
lowed it,  passes  by  this  circumstance.  The 
number  of  baskets  was  twelve.  We  can  hardly 
doubt  that  each  Apostle  had  his  own  'basket,' 
and  that  each  of  these  was  filled.  Nor  is  it 
fanciful  to  see  in  this  a  token  that  what  was 

rbolized  by  the  precious  bread  was  destined 
each  tribe  of  Israel.  In  every  narrative  of 
this  miracle  the  same  word  {cophinus)  is  used  for 
basket ;  in  the  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  four 
thousand  (Matt.  xv.  37 ;  Mark  viiL  8)  the  word 
is  entirely  different ;  and  where  the  two  miracles 
are  referred  to  together,  each  retains  the  word 
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that  belongis  to  it ;  so  that  in  Matt,  xvi  9,  10,  and 
Mark  viii.  19,  20,  the  word  'baskets,'  repeated 
in  oar  txanslation,  answers  to  different  words. 
John's  agreement  with  the  other  Evangelists  in 
so  minute  a  point  as  the  use  of  cophinus  in 
tonnection  with  this  miracle  is  interesting  and 
important. 

Ver.  14.  When  thezefoie  the  people  saw  the 
agn  that  he  did,  they  said.     'The  people/— 
«>.,  the  people  of  ver.  10,  those  who  had  been 
fed  and  satisfied.     Are  we,  however,  to  under- 
stand that  th^  saw  the  'wonder,*  but  saw  in  it 
no  *  sign,*  as  it  is  said  by  our  Lord  below,  *  Ye 
follow  me  not  because  ye  saw  signs ;'  or  may  we 
suppose  that  even  to  wis  multitude  the  miracle 
was  a  sign,  like  the  miracles  of  healing  which 
they  had  witnessed  before?  (ver.  2).     The  latter 
interpretation  is  nearer  to  the  words  of  John,  and 
is  more  probable.     If  in  any  sense  the  cures  were 
'  signs '  to  the  beholders,  the  multiplying  of  the 
loaves  must  have  been  a  greater  'sign.      Their 
own   words  confirm  this,   for  they  receive  the 
miracle  as  the  heaven -appointed  token  of   the 
mission  of  Jesus.      Still  they  did  not  really  look 
beneath  the  surfiu:e;  in  the  depth  of  meaning 
which  the  word  has  to  John,  the  wonderful  work 
was  not  apprehended  as  a  'sign.'     Our  Lord's 
design  in   this  chapter  is,   as  we  shall  see,  to 
remove  their  ignorance  on  this  very  point. — This 
is  of  a  tmth  the  prophet  that  cometh  into 
the  world.      To  an  Israelite  a  miracle  at  once 
suggested  the  thought  of  a  prophet  (Deut.  xiii.  i), 
as  the  general  name  for  one  who  had  received  a 
Divine  mission.    But  here  it  Is  of  the  Prophet  that 
they  speak,  no  doubt  referring  to  the  promise  of 
Deut.  xviii.   15  (see  note  on  chap.  i.  21).     The 
general  expectation  which  lay  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  this  time  clothed  itself  in  different  forms 
of  expression,  according  to  the  events  which  drew 
it  forth.     Perhaps  the  miracle  of  Elisha  (2  Kings 
iv.  43)  rose  to  their  thought,  or  that  of  ElijaJi 
(I   Kings  xvii.   14) ;   and   the  memory  of  their 
ancient  prophets  drew  along  with  it  the  promise 
of  the  Prophet  now  to  come.     More  probably  it 
was  to  the  miracle  of  the  manna  that  their  minds 
recurred,  and  the  work  of  Moses  brought  to  recol- 
lection the  promise  which  Moses  left  behind  him 
for  the  last  days.     The  words  used  by  the  people 
leave  no  doubt  that  here  at  least  the  Prophet  is 
identified  with  the  Messiah,  whose  most  frequent 
designation  seems  to  have  been  *  He  that  cometh  * 
(Matt.  xi.  3,  etc.),  or  more  fully,  '  He  that  cometh 
into  the  world '  (comp.  chap.  i.  9). 

Ver.  15.  Jesns  therefore  perceiving  that  they 
were  about  to  come  and  carry  him  oif  to  make 
him  king,  retired  again  into  the  monntain 
hisiself  alone.  The  thought  of  '  Messiah '  is  the 
connecting  link  between  the  exclamation  related 
in  the  last  verse  and  the  purpose  here  mentioned. 
The  Messiah  is  to  reign  in  the  royal  city :  to 
Jerusalem  therefore  they  would  now  carry  Him 
by  force,  and  there  proclaim  Him  king.  Their 
words  here  given  are  taken  up  again  in  chap.  xii. 
13,  when  the  Galilean  multitudes  go  to  meet  Him 
to  escort  Him  in  triumph  into  Jerusalem,  cr3dng 
out,  'Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel.'  But  the  hour  for  a 
triumphant  entry  has  not  yet  arrived.  Jesus  reads 
their  purpose,  and  frustrates  it  by  retiring  again  to 
'  the  mountain '  (ver.  3),  from  which  He  came 
down  to  teach  the  multitudes  and  to  heal  their 
sick  (Luke  ix.  11).  The  first  two  Evangelists 
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tell  us  that  He  retired  into  the  mountain  'to 
pray;'  but  the  two  motives  assigned  are  in  no 
way  inconsistent  with  each  other.  Our  Lord's 
withdrawal  from  view  after  His  miracles  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  this  Gospel.  The  reason  here 
explained  would  naturally  operate  at  other  times 
also ;  but  there  are  peculiarities  of  language  which 
seem  to  show  that  John  beheld  in  all  the  '  signs ' 
— which  were  occasional  manifestations  of  the 
glory  of  Jesus—emblems  of  His  whole  manifes- 
tation, of  all  that  lay  between  His  coming  forth 
firom  the  Father  and  His  final  withdrawal  from 
the  world  and  return  to  the  Father.  There  is  a 
beautiful  harmony  between  the  grayer  of  which 
other  Gospels  speak,  the  solitariness  ('Himself 
alone')  here  brought  before  us,  and  the  later 
words  of  Jesus,  'He  that  sent  me  is  with  me, 
He  hath  not  left  me  alone '  (chap.  viii.  29),  '  I  am 
not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me '  (chap, 
xvi.  32). 

No  one  can  read  the  four  narratives  of  this 
miracle  without  being  struck  with  their  essential 
harmony  in  the  midst  of  apparent  diversities. 
Every  narrative  contributes  some  new  feature; 
almost  every  one  introduces  some  particular 
which  we  cannot  with  positive  certainty  adjust 
with  the  other  narratives,  thoi^h  we  may  see 
clearly  that  in  more  ways  than  one  it  might  be 
so  adjusted.  It  is  especially  necessary  in  this 
place  to  call  attention  to  these  other  narratives, 
because  John  alone  records  the  impression  made 
upon  the  multitude,  and  (as  has  been  well  sug- 
gested by  Godet)  this  impression  may  explain  a 
very  remarkable  word  used  both  by  Matthew  and 
by  Mark.  These  Evangelists  relate  (Matt.  xiv. 
22 ;  Mark  vi.  45)  that  Jesus  '  compelled '  His 
disciples  to  return  to  their  boat  until  He  should 
have  dismissed  the  people.  No  motive  for  the 
compulsion  is  supplied  by  the  two  writers  who  use 
the  word.  If,  however,  this  was  the  crisis  of  the 
Galilean  ministry,  and  the  multitudes,  impressed 
by  other  recent  miracles,  and  moved  beyond 
measure  by  the  last,  must  now  be  withheld  from 
their  premature  design  to  proclaim  Him  king,  it 
becomes  necessary  forcibly  to  separate  the  disciples 
as  well  as  Himself  from  the  excited  crowds  in  the 
hour  of  their  highly-wrought  enthusiasm.  Even 
though  Jesus  Himself  were  absent,  yet  if  the 
contagious  excitement  of  the  people  should  com- 
municate itself  to  the  Galilean  disciples  also,  the 
plan  of  Hb  working  would  (humanly  speaking) 
be  frustrated.  Perhaps,  too,  this  decisive  breaking 
with  the  impulses  of  the  multitude,  this  practical 
renunciation  of  the  honours  the  people  would 
confer  ^nd  of  the  political  sovereignty  to  which 
they  would  raise  Him,  may  furnish  one  reason  for 
John's  selection  of  this  miracle,  already  so  well 
known  in  the  Church.  Another  reason  is  made 
evident  by  the  discourse  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  16.  And  when  even  was  now  come,  his 
disciples  went  down  nnto  the  sea.  Before  Jesus 
retired  to  the  mountain  He  had  constrained  His 
disciples  to  leave  Him  for  the  shore  :  when  they 
had  left  He  dismissed  the  people,  withdrawing 
from  them,  probably  by  exercising  such  influence 
as  is  implied  in  chap.  v.  13,  viii.  59,  x.  39. 

Ver.  17.  And  entered  into  a  Doat,  and  were 
coming  over  the  sea  nnto  Capemanm.  And 
darkness  had  already  come  on,  and  Jeeus  was 
not  yet  come  to  them.  Probably  they  were  in- 
tending to  coast  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  be- 
tween Bethsaida-Julias  and  Capernaum :  in  this 
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they  were  no  doubt  following  their  Master's  direc- 
tions. The  words  that  follow  show  clearly  that 
they  expected  Him  to  rejoin  them  at  some  point 
on  the  coast. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  sea  was  raging  by  reason  of 
a  great  wind  that  blew.  The  darkness  and  the 
storm  rendered  their  position  one  of  great  peril. 
There  had  arisen  one  of  those  sudden  and  violent 
squalls  to  which  all  inland  waters  surrounded  by 
lofty  hills  intersected  with  gullies  are  liable. 
Many  travellers  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
such  storms  beat  with  peculiar  force  upon  the 
sea  of  Galilee.  In  the  present  instance  the  '  great 
wind '  would  seem  to  have  been  from  the  north. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  storm  was  to  drive  the 
disciples  out  to  sea  till  they  reached  the  middle  of 
the  lake,  which  is  at  its  broadest  a  little  south  of 
their  starting-point. 

Ver.  19.  80  when  they  had  rowed  abont  Atb 
and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongB.  If  the  wind  had 
driven  them  southwards  soon  after  their  starting, 
they  would  be  near  the  eastern  coast  at  a  point 
where  the  lake  is  about  forty  furlongs  broad.  If 
therefore  they  had  rowed  twenty-five  or  thirty  fur- 
longs, they  would  not  be  far  from  *  the  midst  of 
the  sea*  (Nfark  vi.  47).  The  agreement  between 
the  two  narratives  is  clearly  'undesigned,'  and 
therefore  the  more  interesting.  —  They  behold 
Jesns  walking  on  the  sea,  and  drawing  nigh 
unto  the  boat:  and  they  were  afraid.  When 
Jesus  drew  near  to  the  boat,  it  was  the  'fourth 
watch '  (Matt.  xiv.  25),  and  therefore  the  darkest 
part  of  the  night ;  some  eight  or  nine  hours  had 
passed  since  3iey  left  Him  with  the  multitude. 
The  wind  was  boisterous,  the  sea  raging,  their 
strength  was  spent  with  rowing  (Mark  vi.  48),  when 
suddenly  they  behold  Jesus  walking  on  the  sea,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  boat.  They 
knew  not  that  it  was  He,  and  were  terrified. 

Vers.  20,  21.  Bat  he  saith  unto  them,  It  is  I; 
be  not  afxaid.  They  were  willing  therefore  to 
reoeiTe  him  into  the  boat.  His  voice  and 
manner  were  enough  to  remove  all  their  fears. 
They  would  have  kept  away  from  the  apparition, 
ai&ighted  ;  but  now  their  will  was  to  receive  their 
Master.  This  renewed  mention  of  the  'will* 
(compare  chap.  v.  6,  40)  is  striking  and  character- 
i«Hc.     In  the  first  two  Evangelists  we  read  of  our 


Lord's  entering  the  boat,  and  some  have  thoi]g:ht 
that  the  words  here  present  a  difhculty  as  imply- 
ing a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  that  was 
not  fulfilled.  But  there  is  really  no  discrepancy 
whatever.  John  mentions  the  will  only,  assuming 
that  every  reader  would  understand  that  the  will 
was  carried  into  effect  (comp.  i.  43,  v.  35). — And 
immediately  the  boat  was  at  the  land  whither 
they  went.  They  were  making  for  Capernaum, 
and  this  town  they  reached  immediately.  It  is 
plain  that  John  intends  to  relate  what  was  not  an 
ordinary  occurrence  but  a  miracle.  The  first  two 
Evangelists  do  not  speak  of  it,  but  their  words 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  John's  account,  for 
immediately  after  the  lulling  of  the  wind  thev 
mention  the  completion  of  the  voyage. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  'signs  recorded  in 
this  Gospel.  Unlike  the  former  miracle  (the 
feeding  of  the  multitude),  it  is  not  mentioned  again 
or  in  any  way  expressly  referred  to;  hence  we 
have  less  certainty  as  to  the  position  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Evangelist.  That  to  him  it  was  not  a 
mere  matter  of  history  we  may  be  sure ;  but  the 
event  is  not  as  closely  interwoven  with  the  texture 
of  his  narrative  as  are  the  other  miracles  which  he 
records.  The  thoughts  which  are  here  prominent 
are  the  separation  of  the  disciples  from  their  Lord, 
their  difficulties  amid  the  darkness  and  the  storm, 
their  fear  as  they  dimly  see  Jesus  approaching, 
the  words  which  remove  their  fear,  their  *  will ' 
to  receive  Him,  the  immediate  end  of  all  their 
trouble  and  danger,  llie  cardinal  thought  is 
their  safety  when  they  have  received  Jesus.  The 
narrative  is  connected  with  that  which  precedes 
in  that,  here  as  there,  all  attention  is  concentrated 
on  the  Redeemer  Himself,  who  in  sovereign  power 
and  in  infinite  grace  nuinifests  His  glory.  It  is 
still  more  closely  joined  with  what  comes  after,  as 
it  teaches  on  the  one  hand  the  safety  of  all  virho 
are  with  Him  (vers.  37-39),  and  on  the  other  the 
necessity  of  man's  receiving  Him,  opening  his 
heart  to  His  words,  committing  Himself  to  Him 
by  faith  (ver.  40).  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
question  of  Jesus  and  the  answer  of  the  twelve,  of 
which  we  read  in  ver.  68,  are  closely  linked  with 
the  teaching  of  that  night  in  which  the  disciples 
found  at  once  the  end  of  peril  and  rest  from  toil 
when  they  saw  and  received  their  Lord. 


Chapter  VI.    22-71. 
Passover  Discourses  of  Jesus. 

22  nr^HE  day  following,  when  *  the  people*  which  stood  on  the 

X  other  side  of  the  sea  saw  that  there  was  none  other  boat  ^ 
there,  save  that  *  one  whereinto  his  disciples  were  entered,*  and 
that  Jesus  went  not  with  his  disciples  into  the  boat,  but  that  his 

23  disciples  were  gone®  away  alone  ;  (Howbeit  there  came  other ^ 
boats  from  'Tiberias  nigh  unto  the  place  where  they  did  eat  '»Ver. x. 

24  bread,*  after  that  the  Lord  had   *  given  thanks:)   When  the  ^^•'•'■* 

*  omit  when  •  multitude  •  little  boat  *  omit  that 

*  omit  from  whereinto  to  entered       •  went       '  omit  other  *  the  bread 
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people*  therefore  saw  that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  his 
disciples,  they  also  took  shipping,*  and  came  to  ^Capernaum,  ^Vei.17. 

25  seeking  for  Jesus.     And  when  they  had  found  him  on  the  other 

side  of  the  sea,  they  said  unto  him,  *^  Rabbi,  when  earnest  thou  ''Chap,  l  38. 

26  hither.^     Jesus  answered  them  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles/*  but 

27  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  fiUed.^^    Labour" 

not  for  the  meat "  which  '  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  '  chap.  iv. 

r  13, 14. 

'endureth^*  unto  -^everlasting"  life,  which  the  *'Son  of  man /gjjp-p-j* 

shall  *give  unto  you  :  »"for  him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed.**  AChap.x.a8. 

^^  ^  t  L.nap.  V.  37, 

28  Then   said   they"   unto   him,  What   shall"  we   do,  that   we    *-3^- 

29  might"  work  the* works  of  God?     Jesus  answered  and  said  ^fcS.',!?;^; 
unto  them,  This  is  the  *  work  of  God,  that  ye  ^believe  on"  /cSplvlts. 

30  him    whom  he  hath"*  sent.      They  said  therefore  unto  him,    J^jXiu. 
**  What  sign  shewest  thou  then,"*  that  we  may  see,  and  believe  ,«(?hap.  a.  xs. 

31  thee?  what  dost  thou  work?     "Our  fathers  did  eat  manna**    ^^"'* 
in  the  desert  ;**  as  it  is  written,  "  He  gave  them  bread  from**    LukeJim.8. 

32  heaven  to  eat     Then  Jesus **  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I  "ex^x^^'x^sV 
say  unto  you,  Moses  gave  you  not  that*'  bread  from**  heaven  ;  "^^ixi^J.' 
but   my  Father  giveth  you  the  true**  bread  from**  heaven.**    ^^^ 

33  For   the  bread  of  God  is  -^he**  which  cometh  down  from**  ^!J|"-5o»si, 

34  heaven,  and  giveth  life  unto  ^the  world.     ''Then  said  they*^  JchS:iv."?i. 

35  unto  him.  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread.     And  **  Jesus  said 

unto  them,  '  I  am  the  bread  of  life  :  *  he  that  cometh  **  to  me  '  X®*"  ^• 

*  t  Chap.  IV.  14. 

shall  never**  hunger;   and  he  that   believeth  on**  me  shall 

36  never ••  thirst.     "But  I  said  unto  you.  That  ye  also  have"  seen  «vcr. a6. 

37  me,  and  believe  not.     All  "'that**  the  Father  giveth  me  shall  "^p.^^.  29, 
come  to  me ;  and  him  that  cometh  **  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise    ^;.'*  ^'  ^' 

38  cast  out.     For  I  ^  came  **  down  from  heaven,  '  not  to  do  mine    ^"J*  '^• 

39  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me.     And  this  is  the^aip.'^i^. 
Father's  will  which  hath  sent  me,**  that  ^of**  all**  which  he^'Seechap. 

'  X.  28. 

hath  "  given  me  I  **  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up 

40  again**  at  'the  last  day.     And**  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  '^*!*^^» 
sent  me,*'  that  every  one  which  seeth  *•  the  Son,  and  believeth    ^^^  *" 
on  *•  him,  may  **  have  *  everlasting  **  life  :  and  I  will  **  raise  him  *^*;'p.7i^  35. 
up  at  '  the  last  day. 

*  they  themselves  got  into  the  little  boats         "  ye  saw  signs        ^^  satisfied 
"  Work  "  eating  "  the  eating  which  abideth  1*  eternal 

^*  for  him  the  Father,  God,  did  seal        *^  They  said  therefore       **  must 
"  may  *•  in        **  omit  hath  ••  What  then  doest  thou  as  a  sign 

*•  the  manna  **  wilderness         •*  out  of  ••  Jesus  therefore 

*^  the  •*  omit  true  *•  add,  the  true  bread,       *«  that 

*^  They  said  therefore  *•  omit  And  •*  is  coming 

*•  shall  in  no  wise         **  in  **  shall  in  no  wise  ever 

•'  that  ye  have  indeed  **  All  that  which  *•  is  coming 

*•  Because  I  have  come        *^  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me        *•  omit  of 
*•  all  that         **  me,  of  it  I  **  omit  again  *«  For 

*'  will  of  my  Father  « beholdeth  *»  in 

**  should  **  eternal  **  and  that  I  should 
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41  The  Jews  then  **  murmured  at  **  him,  because  he  said,  I  am 

42  the  bread  which  came  down  from  **  heaven.     And  they  said, 

*  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  *Ma«-«s 
we  know  ?  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,*'  I  came  *'  down  from  " 

43  heaven  ?      Jesus   therefore  *•   answered    and   said   unto   them, 

44  Murmur  not  among  yourselves.     ^No  man"  can  come  to  me,  c^m^^nr. 
except  the  Father  which  hath  *•  sent  me  draw  •*  him :  and  I 

45  will  raise  him  up  at    'the   last   day.     ''It  is  written  in  the^j^Jjj^a; 
prophets.   And    they  shall   be  all"  taught  of  God.     'Every    f}\^^^^ 
man  therefore  that"  hath  heard,"  and  hath  learned  of  the  'Vcr.37. 

46  Father,"  cometh  unto  me.     -^Not  that  any  man"  hath  seen-^g^^^^- 
the   Father,   save    he  which  is   of"   God,   he   hath   seen   the    ^\  f^ 

47  Father.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  *'He  that  believeth  on    ifjJtJ^J^' 

48  me"   hath   everlasting"    life.     *I    am    that^"  bread    of    life.    ci^.<^p. 

49  *  Your  fathers  did   eat   manna "   in   the   wilderness,  and   are    ^.."ili?. 

50  dead.'*     *  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  "  heaven,  jev^/zj,  40. 

51  that  a  man  ••  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.     *1  am  the  living  /vSl^t 
bread  which  came  down  from  "  heaven  :  if  any  man  ••  eat  '*  of    38.  ^'^^  ^* 
this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever:  and"  the  bread  that  I  will 

give  is  my  '  flesh,  which  I  will  give'*  for  the  life  of '"'the  world.  'cS**|^ 

52  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among  themselves,  saying,  How    l^^-^^ 

53  can  this  man  give  us  Ais  flesh  to  eat.-*     Then  Jesus''  said  unto    ?xfm.m. 
them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat'*  the  '  flesh    jji  ?j^^ 
of  the  *  Son  of  man,  and  drink  '•  his  blood,  ye  have  no  *"  life  in    i^'joiinr. 

54  you.**      Whoso"  eateth  my  '  flesh,   and   drinketh   my  blood, 'i'^^^;  j; |?: 
'  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  at  ^  the  last  day.  ^^cr*.  27, 40. 

55  For  my  '  flesh  is  meat"  indeed,  and  my  blood  is  drink  indeed. 

56  He  that  eateth  my  ^  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  ^dwelleth**  ^^P,*);^, 

57  in  me,  and  I  in  him.     ''  As  the  living  Father  hath  **  sent  me,    |^;  f*^  ,5 
and  I  live  by"  the  Father:  so  he  that  eateth  me,  'even*'  he"  ^q^p^R^ 

58  shall  live  by**  me.     ^This  is  that  bread  which  came  down  /^'v^33, 
from*'  heaven :  not  as  "'your  fathers  did  eat  manna,"  and  are  ^^^,  3,. 
dead:**  he   'that  eateth  of*"  this  bread   shall  live   for  ever. 

59  These  things  said  he  in  the  synagogue,**  as  he  taught**  in 

"  Capernaum.  v chap.  u.  u 

60  "'  Many  therefore  of  his  disciples,  when  they  had  **  heard  tAis,  wVer.  66. 

*•  therefore  **  concerning  **  out  of  *«  how  doth  he  now  sa\' 

*'  have  come         ***  omt/  therefore  *•  No  one  •*  omil  hath 

"  shall  have  drawn  •■  all  be  ••  Every  one  that 

•*  add  from  the  Father  •*  omit  of  the  Father         ^«  any  one 

•'  from  •^  omit  on  me  ••  eternal  '®  the  '*  the  manna 

'•  and  died  '*  out  of  ^*  shall  have  eaten        '*  and  moreover 

'•  omit  which  I  will  give  ''  Jesus  therefore  ^®  have  eaten 

'•  drunk  *®  not  «*  in  yourselves  **  He  that 

"food  «*abideth  "^w/Vhath  «*  because  of 

•^  omit  even  "  he  also  «•  out  of  »<>  omit  manna 

•*  and  died  •^  omit  of  •»  omit  in  the  synagogue 

•*  was  teaching  in  a  synag'^gue  ••  omit  had 
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61  said,  This  is  an  hard  saying ;  who  can  hear  it  ?  ••     When  *  Jesus  jfOwp.  ii.  «4. 
knew*'  in  himself  that  his  disciples  murmured  at  it,  he  said'* 

62  unto  them,  Doth  this  "^offend  you?'*      W/iat  and.*  if  ye  shall ^Chap^«vL  x. 

63  see'  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up'  where  'he  was  before?    *It    :^^' 

'^  ^  z  Ver.  38, 

is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth  ;*  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing:  the  ^f^^^^i' 
words  that  I  speak '  unto  you,  t/iey  are  spirit,  and  tAey  are  life. 

64  But  *  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not.     For  "'Jesus  knew  ^Vem.  36, 71. 
from  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  ^who  cVer.71. 

65  should  •  betray  him.     And  he  said,  Therefore  ^  said  I '  unto  <^vera.  44, 45. 
you,  that  no  man  •  can  come  unto  me,  except  it  were  •  given 

66  unto  him  of  my"  Father.     'From  that  titne^^  many  of  his  «Ver.6o 
disciples  went  back,  and  walked  no  more  ^*  with  him. 

67  Then  said  Jesus"  unto  the  twelve.  Will  ye  also  go  away?" 

68  Then"  Simon  Peter  answered  him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we 

69  go?"  thou  hast  -^the"  words  of  eternal  life.     ^And  we  be-zver.ej; 
lieve  "  and  are  sure  "  that  thou  art  that  Christ,  *  the  Son  of  the    sSVi."^. 

70  living  God."     Jesus  answered  them,  Have  not  I  chosen  **  you  ^^J^!'  ^ 

71  twelve,"  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil?     He**  spake  of  'Judas    «6.    ^' 
Iscariot  **  tAe  son  of  Simon : "  for  he  it  was  •that  should  *  be-    i-ukeiv.'Ji 
tray  **  him,  beiner  *'  one  of  the  twelve.  afi.  **' ""' 

••  him  ^^  But  Jesus  knowing  ••  concerning  this,  said  Sff'^^ 

w  Doth  this  make  you  to  stumble  *  What  then       •  if  ye  behold 

•  ascending  *  maketh  to  live  *  have  spoken 

•  who  it  was  that  would  ^  For  this  cause  have  I  said      ^  no  one 

•  have  been         *®  the  *^  Upon  this     **  no  longer 

i«  Jesus  therefore  said  **  Would  ye  also  go  ?  "  omit  Then 

*•  go  away  ^^  omit  the    **  have  believed  *•  and  we  know 

*•  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One  of  God  *i  Did  not  I  choose 

*•  the  twelve        ••  Now  he  •*  omit  Iscariot 

**  add  Iscariot  *•  was  about  to  betray  *'  omit  being 

Contents.     In  the  miracle  of  the  multiplying  Jesus,  and  Peter  in  their  name  makes  coniesuon 

of  the  bread  Jesus  has  symbolicaUy  presented  of  his  faith. 

Himself  as  the  true  bread  of  life.  This  thought  Ver.  22.  The  day  foUowing,  the  multitnde 
is  now  unfolded  in  the  various  discourses  with  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  bkw 
whidi  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied,  that  there  mm  none  other  little  boat  there,  save 
while  at  the  same  time  the  effect  of  these  discourses  one,  and  that  Jesns  went  not  with  his  discipleB 
is  traced  upon  the  different  classes  of  hearers  in-  into  the  boat,  bat  that  his  liiiydpieg  went  away 
troduced  to  us.  The  subordinate  parts  of  this  alone.  During  the  night  of  the  storm  the  multi- 
section are  determined  by  the  mention  of  these  tude  remained  near  the  scene  of  the  miracle.  In 
classes— ( i)  vers.  22-40,  a  discourse  addressed  to  the  morning  they  are  gathered  on  the  north-eastern 
the  •  multitude,*  which  must  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  coast,  deliberating  how  Jesus  might  be  found, 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  'Jews;*  (2)  vers.  They  saw  no  boat  on  the  shore  save  one  little 
41-51,  a  discourse  to  the  'Jews'  who  had  *mur-  boat  too  small  to  hold  the  twelve  disciples,  who 
mured'  at  the  words  spoken  to  the  multitude,  could  not  therefore  have  returned  in  u  to  tdce 
The  discourse  contains  the  same  great  truths  as  away  their  Master :  yet  it  was  certain  that  when 
those  previously  dwelt  upon,  but  in  a  sharper  and  the  disciples  set  sail  the  evening  before  Jesus 
more  pointed  form ;  (3)  vers.  52-59,  a  discourse  did  not  go  with  them.  The  natural  inference  was 
by  which  the  'Jews*  are  still  further  irritated,  that  He  was  still  on  the  eastern  shore,  but  that  His 
Formerly  they  murmured  ;  now  they  strive  among  disciples  were  at  Capernaum  or  some  neighbour- 
themselves,  and  the  discourse  becomes  still  sharper  ing  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
and  more  pointed  than  before ;  (4)  vers.  60-66,  Ver.  23.  Howbeit  there  oame  boats  from 
in  which  the  effect  of  the  truths  spoken  by  Jesus  Tiberias  nigh  unto  the  place  where  they  did 
shows  itself  even  upon  the  disciples,  many  of  eat  the  brcHid,  after  that  the  Lord  had  given 
whom  are  so  offended  that  they  walk  no  more  thanks.  Whilst  they  were  still  in  wonder  and 
with  Him ;  (5)  vers.  67-71, — ^while  many  of  the  doubt,  other  boats  came  across  the  sea  near  to  the 
disciples  are  thus  offended,  the  Twelve,  with  the  scene  of  the  miracle  of  the  preceding  day.  These 
exception  of  Judas,  are  drawn  more  closely  to  boats  were  from  Tiberias,  and  from  the  boatmen  whe 
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brought  them  the  multitude  would  learn  at  once 
that  neither  Jesus  norHisdisciples  had  gonethither. 
Ver.  24.  When  the  mnltitade  therefore  saw 
that  Jesus  was  not  there,  neither  his  disciples, 
they  themselTes  got  into  the  little  boats,  and 
came  to  Oapemamn,  seeking  for  Jesns.  If  Jesus 
was  neither  on  the  eastern  shore  nor  at  Tiberias, 
He  might  be  sought  near  Capernaum,  in  the 
direction  of  which  town  the  disciples  had  sailed. 
John's  words  clearly  imply  that  there  was  an  eager 
and  diligent  search  for  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the 
multitude  before  they  left  the  spot  where  they  had 
witnessed  His  power.  The  prominence  given  to 
the  thought  of  Jesus  in  these  verses  is  very  marked. 
What  is  said  of  the  disciples  has  no  independent 
value  :  their  movements  are  described  solely  that 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  those  of  their  Master. 
When  convinced  that  it  was  vain  further  to  prose- 
cute the  search  in  that  region,  the  multitude 
obtained  possession  of  the  smalle*"  boats,  and  came 
to  Capernaum  seeking  Jesus. 


Ver.  25.  And  when  they  had  fonnd  him  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they  said  nnto  him. 
Rabbi,  when  camest  thou  hither f  The  'other 
side  *  denotes  the  western  coast.  Their  question 
on  finding  Jesus  in  Capernaum  but  partly  ei- 
presses  their  thoughts,  which  would  rest  as  much 
on  the  hmo  as  on  the  '  when  *  of  His  coming  to  this 
place.  He  had  not  left  the  eastern  shore  with 
His  disciples ;  the  storm  of  the  night  must  have 
forbidden  any  attempt  to  make  the  passage  then ; 
and,  as  they  well  knew,  He  had  not  come  to  the 
western  shore  in  their  company.  The  question  is 
not  answered,  but  the  eager  search  which  it  implied 
is  made  to  lead  the  way  to  deeper  instruction  as  to 
the  miracle  which  had  drawn  them  to  follow  Him. 

Ver.  26.  Jesns  answered  them  and  said. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  you,  Te  seek  me,  not 
because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of 
the  loaves,  and  were  satisfied.  This  solemn 
declaration  is  only  seemingly  discordant  with  ver.  a 
or  ver.  14.     Those  who  witnessed  a  miracle  ot 


A  Boat  on  Lako  Tiborlta. 


Jesus,  and  did  not  understand  its  significance, 
might  be  said  to  see  the  sign  and  yet  not  to  see  it. 
Indeed,  ver.  14  seems  to  imply  a  third  condition 
of  mind,  intermediate  between  these.  Those  who 
had  eaten  of  the  loaves  saw  in  the  miracle  the  proof 
that  Jesus  was  the  Prophet  who  should  come  : 
they  saw  that  the  wonder  was  significant,  but  the 
words  before  us  show  that  even  this  stood  below 
the  true  perception  of  the  *  sign.*  The  miracle 
had  led  the  thoughts  of  the  multitude  to  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  miracle-worker,  but  had 
suggested  nothing  of  a  higher  and  a  spiritual 
work,  pymbolized  by  the  material  bounty  that  had 
been  bestowed.  The  design  of  the  work  in  its 
relation  to  the  Saviour  was  to  manifest  His  glory 
as  the  Giver  of  the  highest  blessings  ;  in  its  relation 
to  the  people,  to  fix  their  eyes  on  Him  and  to 
awaken  their  desire  for  that  of  which  the  bread 
had  been  the  sign.  Part  of  this  purpose  has  been 
attained, — they  have  sought  Him  eagerly,  with  toil 


and  trouble : — He  must  now  so  complete  their 
training  that  they  may  be  led  to  leave  the  carnal 
and  seek  the  spiritual,  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
behold  in  His  deeds  not  merely  the  tokens  of  His 
power  to  satisfy  every  earthly  desire  of  His  followers, 
but  the  impress  of  His  Divine  character  and  work. 
Ver.  27.  Work  not  for  the  eating  which 
perisheth.  The  rendering  *  work  *  is  required  to 
bring  out  the  connection  with  the  following  verse, 
in  which  the  same  word  is  used.  The  language 
of  the  original  is  very  expressive  : — 'Work,*  use 
all  the  energies  of  your  nature,  not  unta  partaking 
of  perishable  but  of  imperishable  food.  It  is  not 
an  act  of  life  but  the  active  life  itself  that  is  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  object  of  this  whole  life.  When 
we  bring  together  this  verse  and  that  which  pre- 
cedes, we  cannot  doubt  that  our  Lord,  in  speak- 
ing of  working  for  perishable  food,  alludes  to 
the  labour  which  the  multitude  had  undergone  in 
their  persistent  search  for  Him.     As  tlieir  object 
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in  thus  seeking  Him  had  been  carnal,  not  spiritual, 
this  act  of  theirs  (good  and  wise  in  itself, — most 
blessed,  had  the  aim  been  higher  and  more  true) 
was  a  fitting  type  of  their  life,  a  life  occupied 
with  the  search  tufter  material  good  and  the  satis- 
faction of  lower  wants  and  desires. — ^Bnt  for  the 
eating  which  aUdeth,  unto  eternal  life  which 
the  Son  of  man  shall  give  nnto  yon.   In  contrast 
with  what  they  had  sought  in  thus  toiling  to  dis- 
cover Him,  Jesus  sets  the  feast  which  it  is  His 
glory  to  offer  and  of  which  they  should  be  eager 
to  partake.     As  in  iv.  14  He  had  spoken  of  the 
gift  of  water  which  had  power  to  quench  for  ever 
the  recipient's  thirst,  so  here  He  speaks  of  an  eat- 
ing that  abides  and  never  perishes.     That  verse 
and  this  are  closely  parallel,  and  each  helps  to  ex- 
plain the  other.     In  the  one  Jesus  says  what  the 
water  that  He  giveth  shall  become  in  Aim  that 
receiveth  it :  here  in  like  manner  it  is  not  of  meat 
that  He  speaks,  but  of  *  eating,' — not  of  food  itself, 
but  of  fond  appropriated.     In  both  passages  the 
words  '  unto  eterxud  life '  occur ;  and  in  oich  case 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether  the 
phrasebelongsto  the  word  preceding  or  to  the  whole 
thought  of  the  clause.    Yet,  as  in  the  first  it  is  pro- 
bable that  '  life  eternal '  is  the  end  attained  when 
the  fountain  is  opened  in  the  soul,  so  in  this  verse 
'unto '  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  ' abideth,'  but 
to  express  the  object  of  that  '  eating '  for  which 
they  mav  and  ought  to  work.    Not  the  eating  that 
pensheth,  but  the  eating  that  abideth,  must  absorb 
their  labour,  that  they  may  thus  win  eternal  life. 
If  this  is  the  connection  intended  by  John,  we 
must  certainly  join  the  second  relative  'which* 
(not  with  *  eating,'  but)  with  the  words  that  im- 
mediately precede,  viz.  'eternal  life.*    There  is 
nothing  difficult  in  such  a  connection  of  the  words: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  easier  than  any  other,  and 
best  agrees  with  the  following  verses  and  with 
other  passages  in  the  Gospel.     Almost  uniformly 
in  this  chapter  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  the 
bread  of  life,  and  of  the  Father  as  the  Giver  of 
the  bread,  while  '  eternal  life '  is  the  result  of  re- 
ceiving Him  as  the  living  bread  (vers.  33,  51,  54). 
A  dose  parallel  is  found  in  chap.  x.  28, '  £  give  unto 
them  eternal  life,*  as  also  in  cnap.  xvii.  2  ;  and  the 
connection  of  the  *  Son  of  man    with  this  gift  re- 
minds us  at  once  of  chap.  iii.  14.     How  this  gift 
will  become  theirs  the  later  verses  explain:  the 
two  points  here  are  that  this  life  is  obtained  from 
the  Son  of  man — from  the  God-man  alone,  and 
that  it  is  a  free  gift  from  Him.    This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  'working'  of  which  Jesus  has 
spoken.    The  multitudes  had  toiled,  in  that  they 
had  put  aside  all  obstacles  to  come  to  Him : 
having  come  to  Him  they  may  receive  His  free 
gift.    The  reception  of  the  gift  is  opposed  to 
labouring  for  wages  or  for  merit,  but  not  to  earnest 
effort.    The  gift  can  be  bestowed  in  its  fulness  on 
those  only  whose  one  thought  and  one  effort  are 
bent  on  receiving  it :  were  there  no  such  activity 
on  our  part,  we  could  not  be  in  a  position  to 
receive  the  gift  without  destroying  the  nature  we 
possess.~For  him  the  Father,  God,  did  seal. 
For  this  vexy  purpose  that  He  might  be  the  Giver 
of  eternal  life,  was  He  made  the  Son  of  man,  was 
He  sent  by  the  Father  into  the  world.   (Compare 
chap.  X.  36,  xvii.  2. )    He  came  commissioned  by 
the  Father:  on  Him  the  Father's  seal  was  set. 
The  reference  is  not  to  the  miracle  just  related,  as 
if  Jesus  would  say  that  what  they  had  themselves 
leen  was  the  Father's  attestation  of  Him,  the 


evidence  which  should  have  led  them  to  believe  in 
Him.  This  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  truth,  as 
what  is  said  in  chap.  v.  on  the  witness  of  the 
Father  very  plainly  snows.  There,  however,  the 
thought  is  made  to  rest  on  the  continued  and 
abiding  testimony  of  the  Father  :  here  the  whole 
attestation  is  looked  upon  as  concentrated  in  one 
past  act  of  the  Father,  as  included  and  implied  in 
the  act  of  '  sending '  the  Son  :  and  this  Father  is 
'God,'  that  God  whom  they  themselves  albwed 
to  be  the  supreme  source  and  end  of  all  things. 
ITie  special  reference  to  the  Father  in  this  verse, 
where  Jesus  speaks  of  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  re- 
ceives its  explanation  from  ver.  57  (which  see), 

Ver.  28.  They  said  therefore  unto  him,  What 
must  we  do,  that  we  may  work  the  works  of 
Godf  Our  Lord's  answer  seems  to  have  been  but 
little  comprehended  by  'the  multitude.'  They 
reply  with  an  earnest  inquiry,  taking  up  all  that 
they  have  understood,  but  missing  the  central 
point  of  His  words.  He  had  first  bidden  them 
work.  His  last  word  had  spoken  of  the  Divine 
authority  He  bore :  their  answer  deals  with  'works 
of  God,  but  contains  no  reference  to  eternal  life 
or  to  the  promise  of  a  free  gift  from  the  Son  of 
man.  The  works  of  the  law  were  to  them  a 
familiar  thought,  and  they  understood  that  God 
through  His  new  prophet  was  commanding  them 
to  do  some  new  work.  Their  (question,  'What 
must  we  do,'  shows  a  teachable  disposition,  and  a 
willingness  to  learn  from  Him  what  was  the  will 
of  God.  But  what  did  they  mean  by  '  the  works 
of  God '  ?  The  expression  is  used  in  various  senses 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  works  of  the  Lord 
may  be  the  works  done  by  Him,  or  they  may  be 
the  works  which  He  commands  and  which  are 
according  to  His  mind.  In  this  verse  we  cannot 
think  of  miracles,  nor  b  it  easy  to  believe  that  the 
people  can  have  had  in  their  thoughts  the  works 
which  God  produces  in  those  who  are  His.  In 
its  connection  here,  the  expression  recalls  such 
passages  as  Jer.  xlviii.  10 ;  i  Cor.  xv.  58 ;  Rev. 
li.  26.  The  whole  phrase  (with  slight  alteration) 
occurs  in  Num.  viii.  ii,  in  the  Septuagint :  'Aaron 
shall  offer  the  Levites  before  the  l^rd  .  .  . 
that  they  may  work  the  works  of  the  Lord.'  As 
the  meaning  in  these  passages  is  the  works  which 
the  Lord  would  have  them  do,  as  the  works  of  the 
law  are  those  which  the  law  prescribes,  so  here 
the  works  of  God  signify  those  which  He  com- 
mands, and  which  therefore  are  pleasing  to  Him. 

Ver.  29.  Jeena  answered  and  said  nnto  them, 
Thia  ia  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  in  him 
whom  he  sent.  The  one  work  which  God  would 
have  them  do  is  believing  in  Him  whom  He  sent. 
The  people  had  spoken  of  'works,'  thinking  of 
outward  deeds ;  but  that  which  God  commands  is 
one  work,  faith  in  Jesus.  This  faith  leads  to 
union  with  Him  and  participation  of  His  Spirit, 
and  thus  includes  in  itself  all  works  that  are 
pleasing  to  God.  We  must  not  suppose  that  our 
Lord  intends  to  rebuke  their  question,  'What 
must  we  do,'  as  if  He  would  say,  It  is  not  doing, 
but  believing.  The  act  of  believing  in  Jesus,  the 
soul's  casting  itself  on  Him  with  perfect  trust,  is 
here  spoken  of  as  a  work,  as  something  which 
requires  the  exercise  of  man's  will  and  calls  forth 
determination  and  effort.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
these  words  of  Jesus  directly  touch  that  thought  in 
ver.  27,  which  their  answer  (ver.  28)  neglected. 
The  work  of  theirs  of  which  He  had  spoken  was 
their  toil  to  come  to  Him  :  He  had  prescribed  no 
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other  work,  but  had  sought  to  lead  them  to  the 
higher  object, — the  attainment  of  the  abiding 
nourishment,  unto  eternal  life  offered  by  the  Son 
of  man.  So  here  :  every  disturbing  or  extraneous 
thought  is  put  aside;  and,  with  even  unusual 
directness,  force,  and  simplicity,  Jesus  shows  that 
the  one  cardinal  requirement  of  the  Father  is  the 
reception  of  the  Son  by  faith. 

Ver.  30.  They  said  therefore  unto  him.  What 
then  doect  thou  as  a  sign,  that  we  may  aee,  and 
belieye  theef  What  doet  thou  work?  The 
words  of  Jesus  had  now  become  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood.  It  was  clear  that  He  would  turn 
them  away  from  such  works  as  they  had  had  in 
view,  and  fix  all  thought  upon  Himself;  while  at 
the  same  time  His  words  breathed  no  spirit  of 
mere  self-assertion,  but  claimed  to  be  an  expression 
of  the  Divine  will.  Such  a  claim  no  other  prophet 
had  ever  made  ;  such  a  claim  can  only  be  justified 
by  some  special  sign  which  no  one  can  challenge 
or  mistake;  and  the  sign  must  correspond  with 
the  claim.  The  day  before  Tesus  had  been  with 
them  as  a  Teacher  only :  the  miracle  had  con- 
strained them  to  acknowledge  Him  as  '  the  Pro- 
phet who  should  come.'  But  the  words  He  has 
just  used  can  only  suit  One  who  is  higher  even  than 
Moses.  Before  they  can  believe  Him  when  He  thus 
speaks  (note  the  significant  change  from  '  believe 
in  Him,*  ver.  29,  to  'believe  thee,*  i>.  accept  thy 
claims)  some  sign  equal  to  the  greatest  wrought  by 
Moses,  or  even  some  greater  sign,  must  be  displayed. 

Ver.  31.  Our  fathere  did  eat  the  manna  in  the 
wildemeas.  Amongst  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses  the  Jews  seem  (and  with  reason)  to  have 
assigned  to  the  manna  a  foremost  place.  In  a 
Hebrew  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  there  is  pre- 
served a  saying  of  great  interest  in  connection  with 
this  passage :  '  As  the  first  Redeemer  made  the 
manna  to  descend,  as  it  is  written.  Behold  I  will 
rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you ;  so  the  later  Re- 
deemer also  shall  make  the  manna  to  descend,  as 
it  is  written.  May  there  be  abundance  of  com  in 
the  earth*  (Ps.  Ixxii.  19).— Aa  it  is  written.  He 
gave  them  bread  oat  of  heaven  to  eat.  Oif  the 
many  characteristics  distinguishing  the  miracle  of 
the  manna,  one  is  here  dwelt  upon, — ^neither  the 
abundance  of  its  supply  nor  its  continuance,  but 
its  source:  it  was  'bread  out  of  heaven.'  The 
bread  with  which  they  themselves  had  just  been 
fed,  though  marvellously  increased  in  quantity, 
was  still  natural  bread,  the  bread  of  earth  ;  *  bread 
out  of  heaven  *  was  the  proof  received  by  their 
fathers  that  their  Benefactor  was  the  God  of  heaven. 
What  similar  evidence  could  Jesus  ofier?  The 
words  here  quoted  from  Scripture  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  any  passage  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  24  we  read  (following  the  Greek 
version),  '  And  He  rained  for  them  manna  to  eat, 
and  gave  them  bread  of  heaven;*  and  in  Ex. 
xvi.  4,  '  Behold  I  rain  for  you  bread  out  of  heaven.* 
The  words  in  the  verse  before  us  are  therefore 
substantially  a  quotation  from  the  psalm,  with  one 
important  change  introduced  from  the  narrative  of 
Exodus,  *out  of  heaven*  for  *  of  heaven.*  The 
change  is  important,  because  it  points  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  source  of  the  supply  and  not  its 
quality  only,  and  because  the  expression  *  out  of 
heaven  *  is  taken  up  by  our  Lord  and  used  by  Him 
with  marked  emphasis. 

Ver.  32.  Jeans  therefore  said  nnto  them. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  yon.  The  gravity  of 
(he  truth  declared  in  this  verse  is  indicated  by  the 


solemn  'Verily,  verily,*  which  now  occrrs  for  the 
second  time  in  this  discourse. — Moees  gave  you 
not  the  bread  ont  of  heaven ;  but  my  Father 
giveth  yon  the  bread  ont  of  heaven,  the  true 
bread.  If  we  compare  these  words  with  ver.  26, 
in  which  the  formula  *  Verily,  verily  *  is  first  used, 
we  easily  trace  the  advance  in  the  thought. 
There,  in  general  terms,  the  people  are  enjoined 
not  to  set  their  thought  on  the  perishable  food ; 
here  Jesus  declares  that  the  true  bread  given  out 
of  heaven  is  not  the  manna,  but  that  which  His 
Father  is  at  this  moment  offering  them.  In  the 
words  of  ver.  31,  *he  gave  them  bread,*  the 
multitude  may  have  had  Moses  in  their  thoughts  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  psalmist,  the 
context  having  the  dearest  reference  to  God.  It 
is  probable  that  our  Lord  here  mentions  Moses 
only  to  point  out  more  distinctly  the  past  and 
inferior  gift  of  the  manna  by  the  servant  of  God, 
in  contrast  with  the  true  bread  now  offered  to 
them  by  the  Father.  It  was  not  Moses  who  gave 
the  manna;  still  less  had  their  fathers  received 
from  him  the  true  bread  of  heaven.  The  Father, 
who  gave  to  their  fathers  the  symbol,  offers  the 
reality  now.  'My  Father,'  Jesus  says,  because 
He  is  leading  His  hearers  onwards  to  the  truth 
declared  in  the  next  two  verses,  that  the  'true 
bread  *  given  out  of  heaven  is  Himself,  the  Son. 

Ver.  33.  For  the  bread  of  God  is  that  which 
Cometh  down  ont  of  heaven,  and  giveth  life 
nnto  the  world.  The  'bread  of  God'  is  the 
bread  which  God  gives  (ver.  32).  It  is  not  easy 
to  decide  on  the  translation  of,  this  verse.  The 
Greek  equally  admits  of  two  renderings,  either 
'he  that  cometh,*  or  '  that  (bread)  which  cometh.' 
If  the  former  is  correct,  our  Lord  begins  here  to 
identify  Himself  with  the  'true  bread;'  if  the 
latter,  the  figure  is  retained  unexplained  until 
ver.  35.  The  expressions  in  vers.  50  and  58  do 
not  decide  the  pomt ;  for  after  ver.  35  the  descent 
from  heaven  might  with  equal  propriety  be  con- 
nected either  with  the  bread  or  with  Him  whom 
the  bread  symbolized.  Nor  does  the  present  tense 
'  cometh  down  *  compel  us  to  refer  the  word  to  the 
bread ;  for  Jesus  might  be  designated  '  He  that 
cometh  from  heaven*  (comp.  chap.  iii.  31)  as 
correctly  as  '  He  that  came  from  heaven  :  *  one 
description  relates  to  nature  and  origin,  the  other 
to  a  past  fact  of  history.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  seems  best  to  carry  on  the  thought  of  the  bread 
in  this  verse.  The  very  word  'come  down*  is 
used  (Ex.  xvi. )  in  the  account  of  the  manna ; 
and  the  answer  of  the  multitude  in  ver.  34  seems 
to  show  that  no  new  and  (to  them)  strange  thought 
has  come  in  since  the  mention  of  the  Father*s  gift. 
But  if  the  figure  is  still  continued  in  this  verse,  it 
is  only  a  thin  veil  that  conceals  the  truth.  In  ver. 
27  the  Son  of  man  is  He  who  gives  eternal  life ; 
here  it  is  the  bread  of  God  that  giveth  life  unto 
the  world. — The  last  word  is  very  significant. 
The  manna  had  been  for  '  the  fathers ; '  the  true 
bread  is  for  the  world.  We  are  reminded  at  once 
of  chap.  iii.  16,  'God  so  loved  the  world,*  and  ot 
chap.  iv.  42,  'the  Saviour  of  the  world.*  The 
unlimited  offer  also  recalls  chap.  iv.  14,  '  Whoso- 
ever hath  drunk  of  the  water  that  I  will  give 
him ; '  and  in  both  cases  the  result  b  the  same. 

Ver.  34.  They  said  therefore  nnto  him.  Lord, 
evermore  give  ns  this  bread.  We  cannot  see  in 
these  words  the  mere  expression  of  a  desire  that 
earthly  wants  may  be  satisfied  (comp.  iv.  15). 
This  would  have  incurred  rebuke  (comp.  ver.  26), 
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and  not  led  to  clearer  teaching,  such  as  is  found 
in  the  coming  verses.  Jesus,  moreover,  is  not 
dealing  with  '  the  Jews  *  (who  meet  us  at  ver.  41), 
but  ¥rith  the  multitude, — ^people  who  were  indeed 
no  more  than  half  enUghtened,  but  whose  minds 
were  not  shut  against  the  truth.  His  words  in 
the  following  veises  are  altogether  such  as  He  was 
wont  to  address  to  men  who  truly  sought  the  light, 
though  not  faUy  conscious  of  what  they  sought. 

Ver.  3j.   Jesns  said  nnto  them,  I  am  the 
bread  of  fife,— the  bxead,  that  is,  that  contains  life 
in  itself,  and  thus  is  able  to  give  life  unto  the 
world.     The  Father  giveth  '  the  true  bread '  (ver. 
32)  in  giving  His  Son ;  the  Son  of  man  giveth 
eternal  life  (ver.  27)  in  imparting  Himself.     To 
this  declaration  everything  has  been  leading, — ^the 
bread  of  the  miracle,  the  manna,  every  reproof 
(ver.   26),   every  encouragement  (ver.    27). — ^He 
that  is  coming  to  me  aluUl  in  no  wise  hunger. 
The  original  words  are  chosen  with  exquisite  deli- 
cacy.     The  figure  is  not  thfit  of  one  who  has 
achieved  a  toilsome  and  lengthened  journey  (as  if 
the  words  ran,  *  he  that  at  length  has  reached  me '), 
but  that  of  one  whose  resolve  is  taken,  and  who 
sets  out  in  the  right  way,— he  that  *  is  coming  * 
unto  Jesus  shall  cease  to  hunger.     Other  passages 
may  speak  of  the  disciple  as  one  who  Aas  cotne  to 
Jesus  ;  this  writh  equal  truth  represents  him  as  one 
who  is  coming  towards  Jesus,   whose  aim  and 
desire    and  constant   thoughts   are   towards    his 
Ix>rd.     The  hunger  of  the  spirit  ceases,  the  rest- 
less want  and  search  for  satisfaction  are  at  an 
end;    the   'true   bread,'  that  which  gives   real 
sustenance,  is  received. — And  he  that  Dellevelh 
in  me  •hall  in  no  wise  ever  thint.     In  these 
words  we  have  an  image  similar  to  the  last,  but 
not  the  same.     The  quenching  of  thirst  is  even  a 
stronger  figure  than  the  satisfaction  of  hunger,  and 
thus  (as  usually  in  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament) 
the  thought  of  the  second  member  is  an  advance 
upon  that  of  the  first     It  may  seem  remarkable 
that  'ever'  is  not  joined  with  both  members  of 
the  verse ;  but  (as  the  other  words  also  show)  the 
first  simply  expresses  once  for  all  the  cessation  of 
hunger, — hunger  is  at  an  end  ;  whilst  the  second 
suggests  the  continuous  presence  of  that  which 
banishes  thirst.     Faith  is  really  set  forth  in  both 
clauses.     The  first  presents  it  in  the  simplicity 
and  power  of  the  act  of  ¥rill, — ^the  will  turned 
towards  Jesus;   the  second  brings  it  into  pro- 
minence as  the  continuous  movement  of  the  soul 
towards  union  with  Him.     It  is  not  right  there- 
fore to  interpret  the  'coming'  as  part  of  the 
'beUevingy'  or    to    take    either    as   denoting   a 
momentary  act  belonging  to  the  beginning  only 
of  the  Christian  life.    &ch  figure,  with  a  force 
peculiarly  its  own,  expresses  the  abiding  re'.ation 
of  the  true  disciple  to  his  Lord ;  but  only  by  a 
combination  such  as  is  here  given  could  we  have 
vividly  presented  to  us  both  the  immediate  and 
the  continuotis  satisfaction  of  spirit  which  Jesus 
imparts.     There  is  probably  another  reason  for 
the  introduction  of  the  figure  of  'thirst.'     It  is 
not  with   the  manna  alone   that  Jesus  is  now 
lealing.     He  had  fed  the  multitudes  with  bread, 
)ut  the  meal  at  which  He  entertained  them  as 
His  guests  was  designed  to  be  the  symbol  of  the 
Paschal  feast  (see  the  note  on  ver.  4).     It  was 
latural  therefore  thus  to  enlarge  the  symbols,  that 
tis  feast  may  be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  the  words  of  later  verses  (53-56). 
Ver.  36.  Bat  I  aaid  unto  you,  that  ye  have 
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indeed  seen  me,  and  believe  not.  When  had 
such  words  been  uttered  ?  Certainly  the  reference 
is  not  to  chap.  v.  37,  spoken  in  Jerusalem  to  the 
Jews,  not  to  the  multitude  in  Galilee.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Jesus  is  speaking  of  words  of  censure  not 
recorded  in  this  Gospel ;  and  it  is  hardly  |)ossible 
to  understand  the  simple  expression  '  I  said  unto 
you  *  in  the  sense,  '  I  would  have  you  know, ' '  this 
is  what  I  would  bay.'  We  must  take  the  words 
as  referring  to  the  substance,  to  the  spirit  if  not 
the  letter,  of  something  previously  said  in  this 
chapter,  and  we  can  do  this  without  any  violence 
of  interpretation.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  people 
themselves  have  used  words  almost  identical  (ver. 
30) :  '  What  doest  Thou  as  a  sign,  that  we  may  see 
and  believe  TheeV — that  is,  may  see  Thee  in  Thy 
working,  and  believe  Thee.  This  is  a  confession 
on  their  part  that  as  yet  they  had  seen  no  sign 
that  had  led  them  to  see  and  believe  Him.  The 
words  of  Jesus  in  ver.  26  imply  that  in  truth  they 
had  not  seen  '  signs :  *  they  had  seen  His  miracles, 
but  these  had  not  so  proved  themselves  to  be  *  signs ' 
as  to  lead  the  people  to  see  and  believe  Him.  The 
charge,  therefore,  that  'they  seeing  saw  not'  is 
perfectly  equivalent  to  what  is  said  m  that  verse ; 
they  had  indeed  seen  Him  in  the  works  which 
were  the  manifestation  of  Himself,  but  they  had 
not  been  led  to  faith.  The  charge  is  very  grave, 
but  it  is  not  made  in  anger,  nor  does  it  leave 
the  accused  in  hopelessness :  not  jude^ment,  but 
encouragement,  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  this  part 
of  the  discourse.  Perhaps  it  is  for  this  veiy  reason 
that  the  word  is  '  I  said,'  not  '  I  say.'  The  fact 
was  so ;  it  may  be  so  still ;  but  the  state  is  one 
that  need  not  last, — even  now  it  may  pass  away. 

Ver.  37.  All  that  which  the  Father  giveth  me 
•hall  oome  to  me ;  and  him  that  ia  coming  to 
me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  ont  These  words  have 
been  understood  by  some  as  a  reproach  :  *  How 
different  are  ye  from  those  whom  my  Father 
giveth  me ! '  but  such  an  interpretation  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  context.  At  present,  indeed, 
those  to  whom  Jesus  speaks  are  not  believers ; 
but  even  in  their  case  His  mission  may  not  be  a 
failure, — they  may  be  given  to  Him,  and  He  will 
not  cast  them  out.  Up  to  this  point  the  only  gift 
spoken  of  has  been  a  gift  to  men  (vers.  27,  31,  32, 
33>  34)»  especially  the  Father's  gift  of  the  Son  to 
be  £be  bread  of  life.  Here  the  converse  is  sud- 
denly introduced — the  Father's  gift  to  the  Son, 
What  Jesus  brings  to  men  is  the  Father's  gift  to 
them  :  what  Jesus  receives  in  the  homage  and  belief 
and  love  of  men  is  the  Father's  gift  to  Him. 
The  form  of  expression  is  remarkable,  'all  that 
which  the  Father  giveth  me.'  A  passage  closely 
akin  to  this  we  find  in  chap.  xvii.  (which  has 
many  points  of  contact  with  this  chapter),  and  in 
close  connection  with  the  gift  which  (ver.  27)  the 
Son  bestows,  the  gift  of  eternal  life.  The  passage 
is  xvii.  2  :  ^As  Thou  hast  given  Him  power  over 
all  flesh,  in  order  that  all  that  which  Thou  hast 
siven  Him,  He  may  give  to  them  eternal  life.'  In 
both  these  verses  the  totality  of  the  Father's  gift  is 
presented  first,  and  then  the  individuals  who  com- 
pose this  gift  and  who  themselves  receive  the  gift 
which  the  Son  bestows.  The  gift  of  the  Father 
must  not  be  understood  by  us  in  the  sense  of  a 
predestinating  decree.  Both  here  and  in  the 
other  passages  of  this  Gospel  where  we  read 
of  the  Father  as  giving  to  the  Son  His  people 
(chaps,  vi.  37,  39,  X.  29,  xvii.  2,  6,  9,  24,  xviiL 
9),   It    is  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of  the 
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heart  that  is  thought  of  under  the  word.  This 
state  of  heart  by  which  they  are  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  Jesus  is  due  to  God  alone. 
The  truth  expressed  here  by  '  giving '  is  expressed 
in  ver.  44  by  the  *  drawing  *  of  the  Father,  and 
in  ver.  45  by  'learning'  and  ' hearing *. from 
Him.  Such  preparation  of  heart  is  necessary : 
as  Chrysostom  expresses  it,  faith  in  Jesus  is  'no 
chance  matter,  but  one  that  needs  an  impulse 
from  above,*  —  from  Jiim  who  worketh  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  work  (Phil.  ii.  13).  The  test, 
then,  of  this  work  in  the  heart  is  the  coming  to 
Christ.  The  two  words  *  come  *  in  this  verse  are 
different:  in  the  first  instance  the  meaning  is 
'  shall  reach  me  ;*  in  the  second  we  might  almost 
render  the  words  'he  that  is  coming  towards  me.' 
What  was  said  on  the  35th  verse  is  mlly  applicable 
here,  for  the  expression  is  the  same.  We  cannot 
read  the  words  without  being  reminded  of  the  most 
touching  of  the  Saviour's  parables :  the  prodigal 
arose  and  came  towards  his  father,  but  when  he 
was  yet  a  great  way  off  his  father  ran  to  meet  him. 

Ver.  38.  Because  I  have  come  down  from 
heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
chT  him  that  sent  me.  The  previous  verse  was  full 
of  the  power  and  eneigy  of  love ;  but  even  then 
Jesus  expresses  no  feeling  or  purpose  of  His  own 
as  the  motive  of  His  acts.  He  will  cast  out  none, 
because  such  is  the  Father's  will,  and  to  do  this 
will  He  has  come  down  from  heaven  (comp.  ver. 
33).—  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  observe  that  a 
different  preposition  from  that  in  ver.  33  is  here 
used:  here  'from,'  for  it  is  the  work  of  Jesus; 
diere  'out  of,*  for  it  is  the  heavenliness  of  His 
origin  that  is  the  prominent  thought. 

Ver.  39.  And  this  is  the  wiU  of  him  that  sent 
me,  that  all  that  which  he  hath  given  me,  of  it 
I  shonld  lose  nothing.  Here,  as  in  ver.  37,  the 
gift  of  the  Father  is  represented  in  its  totality,  '  all 
5iat  which.'  As  no  part  of  the  precious  gift  to  the 
multitude,  the  gift  which  symbolized  Himself, 
must  be  left  .to  perish  (ver.  12),  so  no  part  of  the 
still  more  precious  gift  of  the  Father  may  be  lost 
by  the  Son.— -Bnt  shonld  raise  it  up  at  the  last 
day.  Should  raise  '  it,*  the  whole,  all  that  is  com- 
prehended in  the  gift.  The  '  last  day '  can  denote 
only  one  great  period  of  resurrection  for  the  whole 
Church  of  Goa, — again  a  proof,  as  in  v.  28,  29, 
that  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  in  this  Gospel  is  not 
confined  to  the  spiritual  aspect  of  death  and  resur- 
rection. It  is  not  the  gift  of  eternal  life  that 
belongs  to  the  last  day.  Whosoever  receives  the 
Son  at  once  receives  in  Him  life  eternal  (iii.  36, 
vi.  33-35) ;  but  the  day  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  witnesses  the  completion  of  that  gift  of  eternal 
life  which  is  now  bestowed.  In  the  next  verse  the 
present  and  the  future  gifts  are  combined. 

Ver.  40.  For  this  is  the  will  of  my  Father, 
that  every  one  which  beholdeth  the  Son  and 
believeth  in  him  shonld  have  eternal  life,  and 
that  1  should  raise  him  np  at  the  last  day. 
This  verse  is  no  mere  repetition  of  the  last,  but 
differs  from  it  in  two  important  points.  As  in  ver. 
37,  we  pass  from  the  thought  of  the  general  body 
of  the  Church  to  that  of  Uie  individiud  members  : 
in  the  Father's  will  every  member  is  embraced. 
Secondly,  the  bond  of  connection  with  Jesus  is 
viewed  from  its  human  rather  than  from  its  Divine 
side.  In  the  last  verse  Jesus  spoke  of  'all  that 
which  *  the  Father  had  given  Him ;  here  He 
speaks  of  'every  one  which  beholdeth  the  Son 
and  believeth  in  Him. '    The  woid  '  beholdeth '  is 


especially  noteworthy,  clearly  including  as  it  does 
an  act  of  the  will.  'Seeing'  may  be  accidental, 
may  be  transient :  he  who  '  beholds '  is  willing  to 
stand  and  gaze  on  the  object  presented  to  his  view. 
The  word  is  full  of  instruction  (comp.  viii.  51, 
xii.  45,  xiv.  17,  xvii.  24). 

At  this  point  our  I<ord's  discourse  is  interrupted. 
Hitherto  He  has  been  addressing  the  multitude : 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  this  chapter,  we  arc  to  read 
of  '  the  Jews,'  i,e.  (as  we  have  observed  in  earlier 
chapters)  adherents  of  the  ruling  party  which  was 
violently  hostile  to  Jesus.  Whether  these  Jews 
were  amongst  the  multitude  hitherto  addressed  in 
this  discourse  we  cannot  tell.  If  so,  they  had 
occupied  no  prominent  place,  but  were  lost  in  the 
crowd.  But,  as  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
paragraph  which  follows  this  verse  relates  to  the 
same  day,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Jews  were 
not  present  at  the  mirside  or  when  Jesus  spoke  of 
the  bread  of  life,  but  were  afterwards  informed  of 
His  words.  This  latter  supposition  becomes  more 
probable  as  we  look  into  the  circumstances.  We 
know  that  on  the  day  of  the  feeding  of  the  multi- 
tude the  Passover  was  at  hand  (ver.  4) ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that,  however  anxious  the  enemies 
of  our  Lord  might  be  to  linger  near  Him  that  they 
might  catch  Him  in  His  talk,  they  would  scrupu- 
lously observe  the  ritual  of  the  feast  If  we  turn 
to  Mark,  we  find  two  passages  that  distinctly  speak 
of  scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Galilee  :  one  of  these  passages  (UL  22)  belongs  to 
a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  the  events 
related  in  this  chapter,  the  other  (vii.  i)  comes  in 
shortly  after  the  narrative  of  Christ's  walking  on 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  C^spel  of  Matthew.  It  seems  probable,  there- 
fore, that  these  agents  of  the  hostile  and  influential 
party  in  Jerusalem  hastened  back  to  Galilee  after 
the  Passover,  to  resume  their  machinations  against 
the  prophet  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared. 

Ver.  41.  The  Jews  therefore  mnrmnred  con- 
cerning him,  because  he  said,  I  am  the  bread 
which  came  down  out  of  heaven.  The  '  mur- 
muring' denotes  more  than  that  indistinct  com- 
plaining to  which  we  generally  apply  the  word. 
The  frequent  and  indignant  expressions  of  dis- 
content by  the  Israelites  when  journeying  in 
the  desert  are  expressed  by  the  same  word  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  this  (comp.  i  Cor.  x.  10)  seems 
to  have  fixed  its  meaning  m  the  New  TestamenL 
The  Jews  did  not  complain  in  the  presence  of 
Jesus,  but  sought  to  foment  discontent  and  ill- 
feeling  amongst  those  who  at  the  time  had  been 
willing  hearers  of  His  words.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  spirit  and  motives  of  these  enemies  of  our 
Lord  that  their  charge  against  Him  is  put  in  the 
most  captious  form.  As  in  the  very  similar  case 
related  in  chap.  v.  12,  the  words  of  nobler  mean- 
ing are  as  far  as  possible  left  out :  nothing  is  said 
about  'the  bread  of  life'  or  'the  bread  of  God.' 
Indeed  the  bread  is  a  mere  link  of  connection, 
dropped  as  soon  as  it  has  served  to  introduce  the 
words  joined  with  it,  to  which  they  can  (as  they 
think)  attach  a  charee  of  ficilsehood.  On  the  offer 
of  life,  eternal  life,  they  will  not  dwell. 

Ver.  42.  And  they  said.  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the 
son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we 
know  7  how  doth  he  now  say,  I  have  oome 
down  out  of  heaven  7  At  this  time,  then,  it  is 
clear  that  Jesus  was  generally  regarded  as  Joseph's 
son  :  the  calumnies  which  at  a  later  period  were 
current  amongst  the  Jews  had  not  yet  been  resorted 
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to.  '  The  words  of  the  Jews  do  not  imply  that 
Joseph  was  still  living,  as  the  word  rendered 
'  know '  may  simply  deiiote  their  being  acquainted 
with  a  fact, — they  knew  that  Joseph  and  Mary 
were  His  parents.  We  need  not  wqnder  that  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  miraculous  conception. 

Ver.  43.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
Murmiir  not  among  yoniselyes.  For  such  mur- 
murers  Jesus  has  only  reproof.  It  is  very  strange 
that  in  our  daj  some  writers  on  this  Gospel  should 
have  had  difficulty  in  understanding  why  Jesus 
did  not  refute  the  objection  raised  by  declaring 
the  truth  of  the  miraculous  conception.  Men  who 
could  so  mutilate  His  words  as  practically  to  per- 
vert their  meaning  would  have  been  brought  no 
nearer  to  conviction  by  such  a  statement,  however 
made,  but  would  have  gathered  from  it  material 
for  still  more  malicious  accusation.  At  first  the 
reply  of  Jesus  deals  only  with  the  spirit  His 
opponents  manifest. 

Ver.  44.  No  one  can  come  to  me  except  the 
Father  which  sent  me  shall  have  drawn  him. 
In  these  words  He  would  tell  them  that  (as  their 
unbelief  and  resistance  show)  they  have  not  that 
special  divine  teaching  without  which  they  cannot 
understand  Him.  Hence  He  speaks  not  of  the 
*  drawing  *  of  God,  but  of  that  of  the  '  Father 
which  sent '  Him.  Only  like  can  understand  like. 
It  is  as  the  Father  of  the  Son  that  God  works  in 
us  that  spirit  in  which  the  Son  can  be  received  by 
us.  The  '  drawing '  is  not  precisely  the  same  as 
the  '  giving  *  of  ver.  37,  but  describes,  so  to  speak, 
the  first  stage  of  the  '  giving ; '  he  that  *  hath  been 
drawn '  by  the  Father  is  he  that  is  jg[iven  to  the 
Son. — ^And  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day. 
As  the  initiative  of  salvation  belongs  to  the  Father, 
the  completion  is  the  work  of  the  Son.  The 
Father  draws  and  entrusts;  the  Son  receives, 
keeps,  imparts  life,  until  the  glorious  consumma- 
tion,  the  final  resurrection.  Between  these  two 
extreme  terms  *  draw '  and  '  raise  up '  is  included 
all  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  (Godet). 

Ver.  45.  It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  And 
they  shall  all  be  taught  of  God.  Jesus  confirms 
His  word  by  a  testimony  from  the  Old  Testament, 
not  now  taken  from  the  Law  (comp.  ver.  3 1 ),  but 
firom  the  Prophets.  The  use  of  the  plural  *  pro- 
phets '  has  been  thought  to  prove  that  the  refer- 
ence does  not  belong  to  any  one  passage ;  and  we 
may  certainly  say  that  an  inclusive  expression  like 
this  may  have  been  used  designedly,  as  implying 
that  there  are  many  such  promises,  and  that  this 
tone  of  promise  is  characteristic  of  the  book  of  the 
Prophets.  Still  the  word  which  introduces  the 
quotation,  '  And,'  a  word  quite  needless  for  the 
Speaker's  purpose,   shows  conclusively  that  the 

Quotation  is  direct.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
le  words  are  taken  firom  Isa.  liv.  13,  with  one 
or  two  slight  alterations.  They  describe  the  great 
and  general  privilege  of  Messianic  times.  The 
retention  of  the  words  '  thy  children  *  (addressed 
to  Jerusalem  in  Isa.  liv.  13)  might  have  seemed 
to  limit  the  promise,  which,  belonging  to  the 
'  latter  days,*  is  really  free  hoia.  all  i>uch  limitations. 
It  has  been  suggested  (by  Godet)  that  the  synagogue 
lesson  for  the  day  (see  ver.  59)  may  have  induded 
these  very  words  (comp.  Luke  iv.  17-21).  Be 
this  as  it  may  (and  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
conjecture),  the  quotation  was  well  known,  and 
carries  out  and  illustrates  the  words  of  ver.  44. 
The  truth  of  that  verse  is  set  in  a  new  light, — 
presented  on  its  human  rather  than  on  its  Divine 


side.  The  'drawing'  is  a  'teaching:'  he  that 
hath  been  drawn  by  the  Father,  is  he  that  hath 
truly  received  the  teaching  of  the  Father.  —Every 
one  that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  and  hath 
learned,  cometh  unto  me.  Sucl>  true  reception 
of  the  teaching  is  emphatically  described  in  these 
words.  Two  stages  in  human  experience,  implied 
in  the  successful  result  of  teaching,  are  separated 
from  each  other.  All  who  hear  may  also  learn, 
but  many  hear  who  will  not  heed,  and  therefore 
cannot  learn  ;  just  as  there  are  many  who  see  the 
Son  but  will  not  remain  to  '  behold  the  Son  '  and 
to  *  believe  in  Him  *  (ver.  40).  These  varied  ex- 
pressions illustrate  one  another  with  wonderful 
beauty  and  power.  Not  one  allows  us  to  think  of 
compulsion  or  the  forcing  of  man's  will :  all  with 
one  voice  give  glory  to  the  Father  as  the  source  of 
every  impulse  towards  the  light  and  the  life.  The 
variety  of  expressions  used  by  Jesus  in  the  incul- 
cation of  this  truth,  so  characteristic  of  the  present 
chapter,  may  well  remind  us  of  the  variety  of  the 
means  employed  by  the  Father  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  work.  Thus  the  '  drawing  *  may  present  to 
our  thought  especially  an  inwanl  influence;  the 
'  teaching '  may  suggest  the  application  of  Scrip- 
ture truth;  whilst  the  'giving'  brings  into  view 
the  final  act  of  the  Father  when  the  design  of  His 
love  has  been  fulfilled.  But  while  each  term  may 
lead  us  to  think  most  of  one  aspect  of  the  Father^ 
work,  every  term  really  includes  all  its  aspects 
and  denotes  the  whole  work. 

Ver.  46.  Not  that  any  one  hath  seen  the 
Father,  save  he  which  is  from  Ood,  he  hath 
seen  the  Father.  The  words  just  spoken,  '  he 
that  hath  heard  from  the  Father,  might  be  under- 
stood to  point  to  a  direct  communication  :  this 
however  would  imply  a  close  relation  to  die  Father 
such  as  is  possessed  by  One  alone,  who  hath  '  seen 
the  Father.'  His  saying  that  slU  who  come  to 
Him  have  first  'heard  from  the  Father'  might 
lead  His  hearers  to  infer  that  the  descent  out  of 
heaven  likewise  implied  nothing  more  than  could 
be  said  of  all.  Such  an  inference  this  verse  is 
intended  to  preclude.  If  they  would  really  be 
'  taught '  of  the  Father  it  can  only  be  through  Him. 

Ver.  47.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  you.  He 
that  belieyeth  hath  eternal  life.  In  the  preced- 
ing verses  Jesus  has  rebuked  the  murmuring  of  the 
Jews.  They  had  not  opened  their  hearts  to  the 
Father*s  teaching,  or  their  difficulty  would  have 
disappeared.  He  now  returns  to  the  truths  out  of 
winch  His  foes  had  drawn  their  indictment  against 
His  truthfulness.  First,  however.  He  brings  into 
relief  those  sayincs  which  they  had  passed  over 
entirely.  The  solemn  formula,  'Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,'  to  be  followed  by  a  higher  at  ver. 
53,  at  once  marks  the  transition  and  shows  the 
importance  of  the  truth  declared.  In  speaking  to 
the  multitude  (ver.  26)  His  first  words  had  related 
to  eternal  life,  and  to  the  paramount  necessity  of 
faith  (ver.  29).  So  here  also ;  but  the  assertion  is 
made  in  the  briefest  possible  form.  Even  the 
object  of  the  faith  is  left  imexpressed,  that  the 
thought  may  entirely  rest  on  tne  state  of  faith 
itself :  the  believer  in  the  very  act  and  condition 
of  faith  has  eternal  life.  It  is  not  often  that  Jesus 
speaks  thus,  omitting  the  words  'in  me '  or  ' in 
the  Son ; '  but  there  could  be  no  real  ambiguity  in 
the  present  instance,  and  He  desires  to  express  in 
the  most  forcible  manner  the  state  of  mind  which 
formed  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 
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Ver.  48.  I  am  the  bread  of  UiiB.  Having  px€- 
pared  the  way  by  the  declaiation  of  the  nee^ity 
of  £uth,  He  reaffirms  what  (in  ver.  35)  He  had 
said  of  Himself.  He  is  the  bread  which  contains 
life  in  itself,  and  which  therefore  can  give  and 
does  give  life  to  all  who  receive  and  assimilate 
it. — It  is  interesting  to  observe,  at  a  point  where 
the  discourse  is  really  higher  than  it  was  before, 
a  shortening  of  the  formula  employed,  similar  to 
that  already  met  by  us  in  i.  29  and  36  (see  note 
on  i.  35,  36). 

Ver.  49.  Yonr  fathem  did  eat  the  manna  in 
the  wildemeflB,  and  died.  No  other  bread  has 
given  life  eternal .  Even  the  manna,  the  bread  given 
out  of  heaven,  did  not  bestow  life  on  their  fathers. 
Who  (as  the  people  themselves  had  said)  ate  the 
manna  in  the  wilderness.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  the  addition  '  in  the  wilderness '  is  more  than 
a  mere  repetition  of  the  words  of  ver.  31.  It  re- 
calls Num.  xiv.  35,  Ps.  xcv.  8-1 1,  and  other 
passages  in  which  'the  wilderness*  is  specially 
mentioned  as  the  scene  of  disobedience  and  of 
death;  and  thus  the  fathers,  who  (Deut.  i.  32) 

*  did  not  believe  the  Lord  *  and  died,  are  contrasted 
with  the  believer  who  *  hath  eternal  life '  (ver.  47). 

Ver.  JO.  ThiB  is  the  bread  which  oometh  down 
oat  of  neaven,  that  any  one  may  eat  thereof; 
and  not  die.  The  *  bread  that  cometh  down  oat 
of  heaven '  (repeated  from  ver.  33)  is  of  such  a 
nature,  and  has  such  an  object,  that  one  may  eat 
of  it  and  not  die.  We  are  not  to  press  too  much 
our  Lord's  use  of  '  one  *  or  '  any  one '  in  this  verse; 
but  we  may  at  least  say  that  His  studious  avoid- 
ance of  every  word  of  limitation  points  once  more 
to  the  unbounded  offer  of  life,  the  offer  to  *  the 
world'  (ver.  33).  When  verses  49  and  50  are 
compared,  a  difficulty  presents  itself.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  antithesis  is  not  complete,  for  is  not 
death  used  in  two  different  senses?  The  fathers 
died  in  the  wilderness  :  he  that  eateth  of  the  true 
bread  shall  not  die.  There  is  exactly  the  same 
twofold  use  of  the  word  in  chap.  xi.  26  (see  the 
note  on  that  verse).  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say 
that  in  neither  verse  is  the  meaning  as  simple  as 
the  objection  supposes.  In  ver.  49  we  must  cer- 
tainly recognise  a  partial  reference  to  death  as  a 
punishment  of  sin,  and  by  consequence  to  that 
moral  death  which  even  in  this  world  must  ever 
accompany  sin.  In  ver.  50  again  physical  death 
may  seem  to  be  excluded,  but  we  shall  see  that 
John  elsewhere  regards  the  believer  as  freed  (in  a 
certain  sense)  even  from  this,  so  entirely  has  death 
for  him  changed  its  character, — so  complete  is  the 
deliverance  granted  by  his  Lord. 

Ver.  51.  1  am  the  living  bread  whioh  came 
down  oat  of  heaven.  Once  more  Jesus  declares 
that  the  bread  of  which  He  has  spoken  is  Himself; 
but  the  assertion  is  expressed  in  words  that  differ 
significantly  from  those  before  employed.     For 

*  3ie  bread  of  life*  He  says  now  *  the  living  bread:' 
for  'cometh  down,*  an  expression  which  might 
seem  a  mere  figure  denoting  heavenly  origin,  He 
says  '  came  down,*  speaking  of  an  actual  lustorical 
descent  out  of  heaven.  The  former  change  espe- 
cially is  important.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the 
bread  as  given,  but  is  about  to  declare  Himself  to 
be  the  Giver :  therefore  He  says  that  He  is  the 
living  bread,  that  can  give  itself,  and  with  itself 
its  iimerent  life.  There  was  nothing  in  the  '  bread 
0f  life '  that  would  necessarily  suggest  more  than 
means  and  instroment.  If  the  tree  of  life  in  Para- 
dise bestowed  immortality  on  man,  it  was  but  by 


instrumental  efficacy.  'The  living  bread'  is  a 
thought  absolutely  unique,  and  the  words  compel 
the  Ihinds  of  the  hearers  to  rest  on  the  person  of 
the  Speaker,  who  in  the  possession  of  this  life, 
and  not  as  the  precious  but  lifeless  manna,  de- 
scended out  of  heaven.— If  any  one  shall  have 
eaten  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever. 
These  words  partly  repeat  and  partly  extend  those 
of  the  preceding  verse.  There  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  bread  are  given ;  here  the  assurance 
that  every  one  who  makes  trial  of  the  promise 
shall  certainly  find  it  fulfilled  to  him  in  the  gift  of 
a  life  that  lasts  for  ever.— And  moreover  the 
bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  for  the  life  of 
the  world.  The  personal  significance  of  the  pre- 
ceding words  is  now  made  even  more  direct,  and 
the  meaning  intended  cannot  probably  be  mistaken. 
He  ^ves ;  the  bread  He  gives  is  His  flesh ;  the 
gift  IS  for  the  life  of  the  world.  The  questions 
which  these  words  have  raised  will  be  best  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  our  Lord's  own  com- 
ment in  the  following  verses. 
'  Ver.  52.  The  Jews  therefore  strove  among 
themselves,  saying,  How  can  this  man  give  as 
his  flesh  to  eat?  As  before,  the  Jews  take  hold 
of  those  words  which  are  most  susceptible  of  a 
merely  material  sense.  Every  word  that  points  to 
a  spiritual  meaning^  they  ignore  ;  but  in  doing  so 
they  themselves  give  evidence  of  the  clearness 
with  which  our  Lord  had  now  shown  that  His  in- 
tention had  been  to  fix  the  whole  thought  of  His 
hearers  on  Himself,  and  not  on  His  gifts.  The 
contention  of  the  Jews  became  violent  as  they 
talked  of  the  words  of  Jesus  :  the  Evan^lbt's  ex- 
pression, literally  taken,  points  to  'fighting*  rather 
than  strife  (comp.  Acts  vii.  26 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  24 ; 
Jas.  iv.  2). 

Vers.  53,  54,  55.  Jesas  therefore  said  anto 
them.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  onto  yoa.  Except  ye 
have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drank  his  blood,  ye  have  not  life  in  yoarselves. 
He  that  eateth  my  fle^  and  dzinketh  my  blood, 
hath  eternal  life;  and  I  will  raise  him  ap  at  the 
last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  food  indeed,  and  my 
blood  is  drink  indeed.  As  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  this  important  passage  there  can  be  little  or 
no  doubt.  There  are  some  new  expressions,  but 
on  the  whole  the  ims^ery  agrees  with  that  employed 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  chapter,  and  the  blessings 
offered  by  Jesus  are  described  again  in  identical 
langui^e.  Here,  as  before,  life,  eternal  life,  is 
promised  ;  again  '  eating  *  is  the  figure  which  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  receiving  life ;  as  in  vers.  35, 
48,  and  51,  Jesus  identifies  Himself  with  that  which 
when  eaten  gives  life ;  and,  as  in  ver.  44  (compare 
vers.  39  and  40),  He  promises  that  He  will  raise 
up  at  the  last  day  every  one  who  has  thus  received 
eternal  life.  The  agreement  then  between  these 
verses  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  discourse  is  so 
marked  that  there  can  be  no  change  in  the  general 
sense  :  all  the  expressions  in  previous  verses  in 
which  fieure  is  wholly  or  partially  set  aside  may 
be  brought  in  here  also  to  elucidate  the  meaning. 
Our  Lord  therefore  still  teaches  in  regard  to  all 
who  come  to  Him,  who  believe  in  Him,  who  are 
intimately  joined  to  Him  in  the  union  of  faith  and, 
receiving  all  from  Him,  may  be  said  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  Himself,  and  to  feed  on  Him,— that 
these  and  these  alone  have  eternal  life.  There  id 
nothing  here  that  alters  this  foundation  truth. 
The  phraseology  of  these  verses  (and  ver.  51)  is 
new  in  the  following  respects :  (i)  Instead  of  the 
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one  metaphor  of  eatins  we  have  two,  '  eating '  and 

*  diinking  ; '  (2)  The  S^re  of  bread  is  dropped, 
giving  place  to  'flesh,  'the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
man,  which  flesh  is  given  by  Him  for  the  Hfe  of 
the  world.  (3)  For  the  first  time  Jesus  makes 
mention  of  His  'blood,'— the  drinking  of  this 
blood  gives  life.  The  introduction  of  the  second 
metaphor,  'drinking/  at  once  recalls  ver.  35, 
where  '  thirst '  is  as  suddenly  brought  in.  As  in 
that  verse,  so  here,  one  purpose  answered  is  the 
more  complete  realisation  of  a  feast :  tlie  Paschal 
meal  is  always  present  in  the  symbols  of  this 
chapter.  Whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  the  only 
purpose  will  depend  on  the  answer  given  to  other 
questions  which  must  now  be  asked.  Does  Jesus, 
in  speaking  of  His  flesh  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  expressly  refer  to  His  death,  His  atoning 
death?  Is  it  in  order  to  point  more  clearly  to 
that  truth  that  He  here  brings  in  the  mention  of 
Hb  blood  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
strict  and  real  difference  between  the  things  signi- 
fied by  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood  ? 
The  last  question  may  easily  be  answered  :  there 
is  certainly  no  such  difference.  In  ver.  35  there 
is  a  very  beautifiil  and  rapid  change  of  aspect,  but 
no  substantial  change  of  thought :  coming  to  Christ 
is  believing  in  Him,  and  the  result  is  the  satisfac- 
tion of  every  want,  whether  represented  as  hunger 
or  as  thirst  When  the  '  flesh  is  first  mentioned 
(ver.  51)  it  stands  alone,  as  the  Saviour's  gift  for 
the  life  of  the  world  ;  and  below  (ver.  57)  'eating' 
alone  is  spoken  of,  yet  the  result  is  life.  As  a  rule, 
indeed,  flesh  is  contrasted  with  blood  in  biblical 
language,  and  the  two  are  joined  together  to  ex- 
press the  physical  being  of  man ;  but  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  flesh  used  by  itself  in  this  sense. 
Thus  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  Gospel  we  read 
that '  the  Word  was  made  flesh,'  whereas  in  Heb. 
ii.  14  we  are  taught  that  the  Son  took  part  in 
flesh  and  blood.  It  is  therefore  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usage  of  Scripture  that  the  same 
idea  should  be  expressed  now  by  the  one  term  and 
now  by  the  two  combined ;  and  the  context  (as 
we  have  seen)  shows  that  this  is  the  case  here. 
The  two  expressions  of  these  verses  are  thus  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  one  expression  of  ver. 
57.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  tins  that  our  Lord 
had  no  special  motive  for  thus  varying  His  lan- 
guage. The  cardinal  thought  is  most  simply  ex- 
pre^ed  in  ver.  57,  *  he  that  eateth  me ;'  and  we 
may  well  believe  that  He  would  have  so  spoken 
in  these  verses  also  had  He  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest special  thoughts  by  the  use  of  other  words. 
In  asking  now  what  these  special  thoughts  are,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  m  the  light  of  events 
that  followed,  to  dissociate  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
51  from  the  thought  of  death,  or  the  mention  of 

•  the  blood  *  of  the  Son  of  man  from  the  thought 
of  the  blood  shed  upon  the  cross.  The  words, 
indeed,  would  not  at  that  time  suggest  such 
thoughts :  they  were  rather  a  secret  prophecy, 
like  the  m3rsterious  sayings  of  chap.  ii.  19  ('Destroy 
this  Temple ')  and  chap.  iii.  14  (*  even  so  must  the 
Son  of  man  be  lifted  up '),  and  that  saying  so  often 
repeated  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  the  command  to 
•take  up'  and  to  'bear'  'the  cross.'  But  this 
Gospel  shows  most  plainly  that  the  end  was  ever 
present  to  Jesus  from  the  very  beginning;  and 
many  of  His  words  can  only  receive  their  proper 
interpretation  by  the  application  of  this  principle. 
There  is  another  consideration  which  removes  all 
doubt  in  this  place,  if  the  general  view  which  has 


been  taken  of  the  chapter  is  correct.  The  figura- 
tive acts  and  language  have  been  suggested  by  the 
Paschal  meal  wluch  has  just  been  (dr  is  just  about 
to  be)  celebrated  in  Jerusalem.  The  later  chapters 
of  the  Gospel  set  forth  Jesus  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Passover,  Jesus  on  the  cross  as  the  antitype 
and  reality  of  the  Paschal  meal.  This  chapter  in 
pointing  to  the  type  points  continually  to  the  ful- 
filment ;  but  the  Paschal  lamb  died,  and  the  death 
of  Jesus  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
thought  before  us.  Nor  would  it  be  safe  to  deny 
that  mention  of  the  blood  here  may  even  be  con- 
nected, as  some  have  supposed,  with  the  command 
that  the  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  should  be 
sprinkled  on  the  dwellings  of  the  Israelites.  So 
many  are  the  links  between  symbol  and  reality 
which  the  Evangelist  apprehends  both  in  his  own 
teaching  and  in  the  discourses  recorded  by  him, 
that  it  IS  less  hazardous  to  admit  than  to  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  a  connection.  But  even  then 
the  thought  of  blood  shed  upon  the  cross  must  not 
be  kept  separate  and  distinct  from  all  else  that 
Jesus  was  and  did.  The  central  thought  of  the 
chapter  is  undoubtedly  that  of  a  meal,  a  feast,  an 
experimental  reception  of  a  living  Christ  which  is 
symbolized  by  'eating'  and  'dnnking;'  and  to 
that  the  whole  interpretation  must  be  subordinated. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  Jesus  in  His  death,  looked 
at  as  a  distinct  and  separate  act,  that  is  before  us 
in  the  mention  of  the  blood.  It  must  still  be  Jesus 
in  the  whole  of  His  manifestation  of  Himself 
living,  dying,  glorified;  so  that,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  the  death  is  to  be  viewed  only  as  a  pervading 
element  of  the  life,  only  as  one  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  that  Christ  who,  not  as  divided  but  in  all 
the  combined  elements  of  His  humiliation  and  His 
glory,  is  from  first  to  last  the  object  of  our  faith 
and  the  satisfaction  of  our  need.  The  main  point, 
in  short,  to  be  kept  in  view  is  this,  that  we  are 
here  dealing  with  the  actual  nourishment,  with  the 
sustenance,  with  the  life  of  the  soul;  with  the 
believer,  not  as  having  only  certain  relations  altered 
in  which  he  stands  to  God,  but  as  in  fellowship 
and  communion  of  spirit  with  Him  in  whom  he 
believes.  To  maintain  by  faith  that  fellowship 
with  Jesus  in  all  that  He  was,  is  to  eat  His  flesn 
and  to  drink  His  blood. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  what  has  been  said,  if  we  observe 
that  the  verv  same  blessings  now  connected  with 
eating  the  flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Jesus 
have  been  already  connected  with  'coming  to 
Him,'  with  'believing  in  Him,'  and  with  'be- 
holding Him.'  Thus,  for  the  first  of  these,  comp. 
vers.  35  and  55  ;  for  the  second,  vers.  47  and  54 ; 
for  the  third,  vers.  40  and  54.  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  spiritual  appropriation  of  the  life  and 
deadi  of  Jesus  is  described  under  all  the  different 
figures  of  this  passage.  All  tell  us  of  communion,  of 
fellowship,  of  a  feast,— of  the  Lamb  of  God  not  only 
as  the  Paschal  sacrifice,  but  as  the  Paschal  feast. 

The  question  now  considered  leads  at  once  to 
another.  What  is  the  relation  of  these  verses 
and  this  whole  discourse  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  ?  Many  have  held  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  sacrament  (not  yet  instituted,  but  present  to 
the  Redeemer's  mind)  is  the  very  substance  of  this 
chapter;  whilst  others  have  denied  that  there  is 
any  connection  whatever  between  the  two.  We 
can  adopt  neither  of  these  extreme  views.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  this  discourse  can 
belong  to  no  rite  or  ordinance,  however  exalted 
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and  however  precious  to  His  people.  The  act  of 
which  He  speaks  is  continuous,  not  occasional, 
— spiritual,  not  external;  every  term  that  He 
employs  is  a  symbol  of  trust  in  Him.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  alike  in  this  chapter  and  in  the 
records  of  the  Last  Supper  the  Paschal  meal  is 
presented  to  our  thought,  and  if  John  specially 
connects  this  feast  with  the  death  of  Christ,  whilst 
all  the  other  Evangelists  brin?  into  relief  the 
relation  of  the  Last  Supper  to  the  same  death,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  tne  sacrament  is  alt(^ether 
alien  to  this  discourse.  The  relation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  the  teaching  of  this  chapter  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  relation  of  Christian  bap- 
tism to  our  Lord's  discourse  to  Nicodemus  (see 
note  on  chap.  iii.  5).  In  neither  case  is  the 
sacrament  as  such  brought  before  us ;  in  both  we 
must  certainly  recognise  the  presence  of  its  funda- 
mental idea.  This  discourse  is  occupied  with  that 
lasting,  continuous  act  of  which  afterwards  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  made  a 
symbol ;  and  the  sacrament  is  still  a  symbol  of 
tne  unchanging  truth  so  fully  set  forth  in  this 
discourse, — the  believer's  union  with  his  Lord, 
his  complete  dependence  upon  Him  for  life,  his 
continued  appropriation  by  faith  of  His  very  self, 
his  feeding  on  Him,  living  on  Him,  his  experience 
that  Jesus  in  giving  Himself  satisfies  every  want 
of  the  soul. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  particular  expressions 
of  these  three  verses  that  calls  for  further  remark. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  two  links  con- 
necting them  with  our  Lord's  first  address  to  the 
multitude  (ver.  26) :  He  again  speaks  of  the  '  Son 
of  man,'  and  the  words  'food  indeed'  (literally 
'true  eating')  at  once  recall  'the  eating  that 
abideth.*  Oiie  expression  in  ver.  53  is  very 
forcible,  'Ye  have  not  life  in  yourselves,'  im- 
plying, as  it  does,  that  they  who  have  so  eaten 
and  drunk  have  life  in  themselves.  These  are 
words  which  our  Lord  could  not  use  without 
intending  a  special  emphasb  (oomp.  chap.  v.  26) : 
so  complete  is  the  believer  s  appropriation  of  the 
Son,  who  hath  life  in  Himself,  that  the  same 
exalted  language  mav  be  used  of  the  believer 
also,  whilst  he  abides  in  fellowship  with  his 
Lord.  Then  he  has  life  in  himself,  but  not  0/ 
himself.  This  fellowship  is  the  substance  of  the 
next  verse. 

Ver.  56.  He  fhftt  eateth  my  fledi  and  dzinketh 
my  blood  aUdefh  in  me,  and  I  in  him.  The 
fellowship  consists  in  this,  that  the  believer  abides 
in  the  Life,  and  that  He  who  is  the  Life  abides  in 
the  believer.  Note  that  here  it  is  not '  hath  eaten ; ' 
the  'abiding'  is  dependent  on  the  continuance  of 
the  appropriating  act. 

Ver.  57.  As  the  living  Father  sent  me,  and  I 
live  becanae  of  the  Father;  ao  he  that  eateth 
me,  he  also  shaU  live  becanae  of  me.  He  that 
sent  the  Son  into  the  worid  is  the  living  Father, 
— the  Being  who  is  eternally  and  absolutely  the 
Living  One.  The  Son  lives  because  the  Father 
lives.  This  reception  of  life  (see  chap.  v.  26)  is 
the  characteristic  of  the  Son.  So,  with  a  relation 
to  the  Son  similar  to  the  Son's  relation  to  the 
Father,  the  believer  who  receives  and  appropriates 
the  Son  lives  because  the  Son,  who  is  Life,  abides 
in  him.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  whole  dis- 
course :  for  even  more  exalted  language  expressive 
of  the  same  truth,  that  the  relation  between  Jesus 
and  His  own  has  its  pattern  in  the  relation  between 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  see  chap.  xvii.  21,  23. 


Ver.  j8.  This  is  that  bread  which  came  down 
oat  of  heaven.  Here  Jesus  returns  to  the  first 
theme.  Since  He  has  now  set  forth  all  that  the 
true  bread  gives,  the  contrast  with  the  manna  is 
complete.  '  This  '—of  this  nature,  such  as  I  have 
described  it  to  you—'  is  the  bread  that  came  down 
out  of  heaven.  These  last  words  illustrate  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  57,  *  the  living  Father  sent  mt* 
— Not  aa  your  fatnerB  did  eat  and  died:  he 
that  eateth  this  bread  ahall  live  for  ever.  The 
rest  of  the  verse  is  in  the  main  a  forcible  repeti- 
tion of  vers.  49,  50. 

Ver.  59.  These  thinga  said  he,  as  he  was 
teaching  in  a  synagogue  in  Gapemaiun.  ^  These 
words  not  only  give  information  as  to  the  place  in 
which  the  discourse  (probably  vers.  41-58 ;  see 
note  on  ver.  40)  was  delivered,  but  also  show  the 
boldness  with  which  Jesus  declared  truths  so  new 
and  so  surprisin|[  to  His  hearers.  He  spoke  thus 
in  public  teaching  (comp.  chap,  xviii.  20),  and 
that  too  in  the  presence  of  His  powerful  enemies, 
and  in  the  place  where  their  influence  was 
greatest. 

Ver.  60.  Many  therefore  of  his  diacjplea 
when  they  heard  this  eaid.  This  is  an  hard 
saying;  who  can  hear  him 7  The  word 
'disciples'  is  here  used  in  a  wide  sense,  in- 
cluding many  more  than  the  Twelve,  and  many 
who  luid  never  risen  to  a  high  and  pure  &ith. 
The  'saying*  can  only  be  that  of  the  preceding 
verses  (53-57),  and  its  hardness  consisted  in  the 
ftu:t  that  it  pointed  out  one  only  way  to  life, — 
eating  the  nesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  man.  These  words  the  disciples  did  not 
spiritually  comprehend,  and  therefore  they  were 
repelled  by  them. 

Ver.  61.  But  Jesos,  knowing  in  himself  that 
his  disciples  mnrmnred  oonceming  this,  said 
unto  thenoL,  Doth  this  make  yon  to  stnmble  ?  He 
knew  their  thoughts,  and  because  they  are  dis- 
ciples, not  Jews  bent  on  opposing  Him,  He  seeks 
to  help  them. 

Ver.  62.  What  then  if  ye  behold  the  Son  of 
man  ascending  where  he  was  before?  The 
meaning  of  this  ascent  is  surely  clear  in  itself;  but 
if  it  were  not,  the  mention  of  a  past  descent  (vers. 
41,  51,  58)  would  remove  all  doubt.  Our  Lord 
certainly  refers  to  His  ascension  into  heaven.  He 
would  say :  '  Is  the  word  that  speaks  of  the  descent 
from  heaven,  of  the  living  bread  that  alone  can 

S've  life,  of  the  Son's  descent  from  heaven  to  give 
is  flesh  and  His  blood  that  the  world  may  edt 
and  drink  and  live,  a  stumbling-block  to  you? 
If,  when  I  am  here  before  you,  yon  cannot 
understand  what  is  meant  by  eating  my  fledi  and 
drinking  my  blood,^K:annot  apprehend  the  spiri- 
tual meaning  which  such  woros  must  bear, — ^how 
much  more  will  you,  in  this  your  carnal  appre- 
hension of  what  I  say,  be  made  to  stumble  ii  you 
should  see  me  ascendine  where  I  was  before,  to 
be  no  longer  upon  earth  at  all ! '  As  the  neces^ 
sity  of  eating  His  flesh  must  continue,  what  will 
they  think  then?  Then  the  sense  they  have  put 
upon  His  words  will  indeed  wholly  break  down  : 
then  at  last  they  may  come  to  see  that  the  words 
can  only  be  spiritually  understood. 

Ver.  63.  It  is  the  spirit  that  maketh  to  live ; 
the  flesh  proflteth  nothing.  Jesus  has  spoken  of 
'giving  life,'  of  the  'eating  of  His  flesh,'  as  the 
means  of  gaining  eternal  life.  In  all  this  He 
has  not  the  flesh  but  the  spirit  in  view,' not  the 
material  reception  of  the  flesh  by  the  floh    but 
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the  appropriation  of  His  spirit  by  the  spirit  of 
man.  Such  spiritual  union  of  the  believer  with 
Him  alone  '  maketh  to  live : '  the  flesh  in  itself  is 
profitless  for  such  an  end.— The  words  that  I 
nave  spoken  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life.  The  word  '  I '  is  emphatic,  as 
it  repeatedly  has  been  in  this  discourse.  The 
emphasis  which  Jesus  here  and  elsewhere  lays 
upon  His  sayings  is  very  remarkable.  He  is  the 
Word,  the  expression  of  the  Father's  nature  and 
will ;  His  sayings  are  to  man  the  expression  of 
Himself.  The  words  or  sayings  just  spoken  to 
these  disciples  are  spirit  and  are  life.  This  is 
their  essential  nature.  They  may  be  camalised, 
wrongly  understood,  wilfully  perverted ;  but  wher- 
ever 3iey  find  an  entrance  they  manifest  their  true 
nature.  They  bring  into  the  receptive  heart  not 
the  flesh  but  the  spirit  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
thus  the  man,  in  the  true  sense  eating  the  flesh  of 
the  Son  of  man,  has  life.  His  words  received  by 
faith  bring  Himself.  Thus  He  can  in  two  verses 
almost  consecutive  (chap.  xv.  4, '7)  say,  'Abide 
in  me,  and  /  in  you,*  and  '  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and 
my  words  abide  in  you.' 

Ver.  64.  Bat  there  are  some  of  you  that  be- 
lieve not.  Even  of  these  who  had  heard  the  last 
words,  so  mercifully  spoken  for  the  removal  of 
their  difiiculties,  there  were  some  who  continued 
in  unbelief.— For  Jesus  knew  finom  the  beginning 
who  they  were  that  helieved  not,  and  who  it  was 
that  would  betray  him.  Another  remarkable 
declaration  by  the  Evangelist  of  the  Saviour's 
penetrating  discernment  of  all  hearts  (compare 
chap.  ii.  24,  25),  and  of  His  knowledge  firom  the 
very  beginning  what  would  be  the  end  of  His 
earthly  course.  The  words  seem  to  imply  that  the 
germ  of  the  traitor-spirit  was  already  m  the  heart 
of  Judas,  who,  like  many  others,  loved  rather  the 
glory  and  honour  which  Jesus  set  aside  (vers.  14, 
15)  than  the  spirit  and  the  life  of  His  words. 

Ver.  65.  And  he  said.  For  this  cause  have  I 
said  unto  you,  that  no  one  can  come  unto  me, 
except  it  have  been  given  unto  him  of  the 
FMher.  They  had  seemed  genuine  disciples,  but 
His  words  had  been  to  them  a  stumbling-block 
and  had  not  brought  life.  They  had  not  really 
come  to  Him :  they  had  not  received  from  the 
Father  the  gift  of '  coming  unto '  Jesus,  but  the 
failure  had  been  by  their  own  fiEiult.  Having  re- 
sisted the  drawing  of  the  Father,  they  had  lacked 
the  due  preparation  of  heart  for  receiving  the 
words  of  Jesus  (see  the  notes  on  vers.  37  and  44). 

Ver.  66.  Upon  this  many  of  his  disciples  went 
back,  and  walked  no  longer  with  him.  Another 
sad  reflection,  as  in  ver.  64 :  the  Evangelist  can- 
not but  record  the  repelling  influence  which  the 
Ught  exerted  on  those  who  were  not  of  the  light, 
l^ese  disciples  seemed  to  have  left  all  that  they 
might  be  followers  of  Christ,  but  now  they  return 
to  the  homes  and  Uie  occupations  they  had  for- 
saken. (The  usual  rendering  '  walked  no  more ' 
is  in  itself  perfectly  correct,  but  may  be  possibly 
understood  in  the  sense  of  'never  more,'  a  sense 
certainly  not  designed . ) 

Ver.  67.  Jesus  therefore  said  unto  the  twdve, 
Would  ye  also  go?  In  contrast  with  the  desertion 
of  many  is  the  strengthened  faith  of  those  who, 
being  of  the  light,  are  attracted  by  the  light.  The 
•  Twelve '  are  here  mentioned  by  John  for  the  first 
time. 


Vers.  68,  69.  Simon  Peter  answered  him.  In 
accordance  with  the  earlier  records  Peter  stands 
forth  as  the  spokesman  of  the  Twelve,  and  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  Jesus  makes  a  confession  of  their 
faith.— Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  away?  thou 
hast  words  of  eternal  life.  ( Ver.  69)  And  we  have 
believed,  and  we  know  that  thou  art  the  Holy  One 
of  God.   The  confession  consists  of  three  parts — ( i ) 

*  Thou  hast  words  of  eternal  life'  (see  ver.  63) ;  (2) 
'  And  we  have  believed '  (in  contrast  with  ver.  64, 

*  there  are  of  you  some  that  believe  not')  j  (3)  *  And 
we  know,'  etc.  These  disciples  have  answered  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  by  the  faith  which  it  demands; 
and  now  they  *  know '  with  the  practical  knowle  ge 
of  experience  that  Jesus  is  the  Sent  of  God.  The 
expression  which  Peter  uses  is  *  the  Holy  One  of 
God.'  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Ps.  cvi.  16 
in  regard  to  Aaron,  who  is  called  '  the  holy  one  of 
Jehovah.'  In  the  case  of  the  human  priest  and  in 
that  of  his  antitype  our  Lord,  the  general  meaning 
is  the  same, — tne  consecrated  one  of  God,  or,  in 
other  words.  He  whom  the  Father  sealed,  He 
whom  God  has  sent.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
used  here,  *  holy,'  must  receive  special  considera- 
tion in  other  passages:  see  the  notes  on  x.  36, 
xvii.  17.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
confession  of  Peter  does  not  seem  to  be  the  same 
as  that  related  in  Matt.  xvi. 

Ver.  70.  Jesus  answered  them.  Did  not  I 
choose  you  the  twelve?  and  one  of  you  is  a 
devil.  Alas  1  even  in  this  small  circle  there  is  an 
element  that  the  light  attracts  not  but  repels.  In 
good  faith  Peter  had  spoken  of  all  his  brethren, 
when  he  said,  *  we  have  believed.'  He  knew  not, 
and  probably  Judas  himself  knew  not,  to  whom 
Jesus  referred.  The  germ  of  the  future  crime  and 
that  alone  as  yet  existed.  But  from  the  banning 
Jesus  knew  all.  Amongst  the  disciples  He  knew 
who  would  desert  Him :  in  this  inner  circle  He 
knew  who  would  show  himself  a  traitor— 'a  devil.' 
Many  weaker  interpretations,  but  all  baseless, 
have  been  given  of  this  word.  The  traitor  will  do 
his  work  at  the  instigation  of  the  Evil  One,  and 
animated  by  his  spirit :  his  work  will  be  the  work 
of  the  devil :  he  nimself  in  doing  it  will  be  the 
associate  of  Satan :  nay,  as  we  shall  see,  he  will 
be  more. 

Ver.  71.  Now  he  spake  of  Judas  the  son  of 
Simon  Iicaxiot.  Here  we  meet  for  the  first  time 
in  this  Gospel  with  the  name  Iscariot ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  (as  in  xiii.  26)  it  is  connected  not 
with  the  name  of  Judas  (as  in  xii.  4,  xiii.  2,  xiv.  22) 
but  with  that  of  his  father.  In  all  probability  the 
word  signifies  *  man  of  Kerioth,'  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (see  Josh.  xv.  25).  Apparently 
Judas  was  the  onlv  apostle  not  of  Galilee,  and 
the  peculiarity  of  his  name  (identical  with  Judah 
and  'the  Jews')  is  certainly  not  overlooked  by 
the  Evangelist.  Nay,  more,  not  only  is  Judas  of 
Kerioth,  that  town  of  Tudsdi  and  the  Jews,  his 
&ther  is  so  too.  The  double  link  of  connection 
seems  to  deepen  the  thought. — ^or  he  it  was 
that  was  about  to  betray  him  —  one  of  the 
twelve.  Judas  was  not  yet  the  traitor ;  *  was  alv)ut 
to '  expresses  only  the  futurity  of  the  event ;  but 
how  much  is  the  criminality  of  the  germ  already 
springing  up  in  his  heart  heightened  by  the  closing 
remark,  in  which  we  see  at  once  the  anger  and 
the  pathos  of  the  Evangelist, — 'beine  one  of  the 
Twelve 'I 
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Chapter  VII.    1-13. 
Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 

1  A  FTER*   these  things   Jesus  walked   in   Galilee:    for   he 

xjl     would  not  walk  in  Jewry,*  ''because  the  Jews  sought  to  aChap.  v.  is 

2  kill  him.     Now  *the  Jews*  feast  of  ^tabernacles*  was  at  hand.  *cii«p. iij^tj. 

3  '^  His  brethren  therefore  said  unto  him,  Depart  hence,  and  go  ^^     ^^ 
into  Judea,  that  thy  disciples  also  may  see  the*  works  that    ^j^;^ 

4  thou  doest.     For  there  is  ^  no  man  *  that '  doeth  any  thing  in    ™"  ^^• 
secret,  and  he*  himself  seeketh  to  be  known  openly.*     If  thou 

5  do  "  these  things,  shew  "  thyself  to  the  world.     For  '  neither  "  *  Mark  iu.  n 

6  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him.     Then  Jesus  said  "  unto  them, 

•^  My  time  is  not  yet  come :  '*  but  your  time  is  alway  ready.  /See  cfaa!>. 

7  *^The  world  cannot  hate  you;  but  me  it  hateth,  because  I  i^ciap-xv. 

8  testify  of  it,"  that  *the  works  thereof  are  evil."     Go  ye  up    x  John jhr.i. 
unto  this "  feast :  I  go  not  up  yet  unto  this  feast ;  for "  my 

9  -^time  is  not   yet   full  come."      When**   he   had   said   these 
words'^  unto  them,  he  abode  still  in  Galilee. 

10  But**  when  his  brethren  were  gone  up,**  then  went  he  also 
up  unto  the  feast,**  not  openly,**  but  as  it  were**  in  secret. 

11  *  Then  the  Jews*'  sought  him  at  the  feast,  and  said,  Where  is  sChap.xi.56u 

12  he.^     And  there  was   much  murmuring  among  the  people** 
concerning  him  :  *  for**  some  said.  He  is  a  good  man  :  others  **  *  Vers.  ^43, 

13  said.  Nay;  but  he  deceiveth  the  people.*'     Howbeit  no  man    «.x9^ 
spake  openly  of**  him  '  for**  fear  of  the  Jews.  ^^^b\^ 

^  And  after     '  Judea     ^  And  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  feast  of  tabernacles,    cSap.  idi.%. 

*  may  behold  thy  *  omit  there  is  •  one  ''  omit  that 

*  omit  he  •  to  be  in  boldness         ^®  doest  ^^  manifest 
^*  not  even                      **  Jesus  therefore  saith  ^*  present 
^*  1  bear  witness  concerning  it        ^*  that  its  works  are  wicked     ^'  the 

*•  because        ^*  not  yet  fulfilled  *°  And  when  *i  things 

**  And  *•  had  gone  up  unto  the  feast  **  omit  unto  the  feast 

**  manifestly  **  omit  it  were  *'  The  Jews  therefore 

**  multitudes  *•  omit  for  *®  but  others 

*^  leadeth  astray  the  multitude        **  boldly  concerning         **  because  of  the 

Contents.    The  same  line  of  thought  as  that  in  Galilee:  for  he  would  not  walk  in  Judea, 

which  we  have  found  in  the  two  previous  chapters  because  the  Jews  Bought  to  kill  him.      The 

is  continued  in  that  before  us.     He  who  is  the  events  of  chap.  vi.  belonged  to  the  period  of  the 

Fulfiller  of   the   Sabbath  and  of  the   Passover  Passover ;  chap.  vii.  is  occupied  with  the  feast  of 

is  the  Fulfiller  also  of  the  great  feast  in  which  Tabernacles.     The  interval  covered  by  the  brief 

the    festivals    of    the   Jewish    year    culminated,  description  of  this  verse,  therefore,  is  about  six 

—  that   of  Tabernacles.      The    first    section   of  months.     During  that  time  Jesus  *  was  walking  ic 

the  chapter  gives    an    account   of   the   circum-  Galilee,' for  in  Judea  His  enemies 'were  seeking 

stances  in  wMch  Jesus  went  up  to  this  feast,  the  to  kill  Him.*    As  it  is  John  himself  who  gives 

subordinate  parts  being— (i)  vers.  1-9,  Jesus  de-  the  notes  of  time  from  which  we  learn  the  length 

clines   to   go   up   to  it   at   the   request   of  His  of  this  period,  we  have  here  another  illustration  of 

brethren,  for  He  can  act  only  at  the  suggestion  the  selective  principle  on  which  his  Gospel   is 

of  His  heavenly  Father's  will  ;  (2)  vers.   10-13,  composed.     The  ministry  in  Galilee  is  in  the 

He  goes  up  when   He   sees  that  the  hour   for  main  passed  over,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  the 

doing  so  is  come.  Evangelist  well  knew  that  the  types  of  Gospel 

Ver.  I.  And  after  theee  things  Jesus  walked  teaching  that  were  most  widely  current  chiefly 
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presented  the  Saviour's  work  in  Galilee :  partly, 
because  this  work  was  less  closely  connected  with 
his  purpose  to  bring  out  with  clearness  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  conflict  between 
Jesus  and  the  Representatives  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  period  befote  us  receives  a  lengthened  notice 
in  two  of  the  earlier  Gospels.  We  may,  with 
great  probability,  refer  to  it  four  chapters  in 
Matthew  (xv.-xviii.),  three  in  Mark  (vii.-ix.), 
besides  half  of  the  ninth  chapter  in  Luke.  To  it, 
therefore,  belong  our  Lord's  visits  to  the  borders 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  miracles  wrought  for  the 
Sjrrophoenician  woman  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
man  in  Decapolis,  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand, 
Peter's  second  confession  followed  by  our  Lord's 
announcement  of  His  approaching  sufferings  and 
death,  the  Transfiguration,  together  with  other 
miracles  and  discourses.  The  principal  outward 
characteristics  of  this  portion  of  our  Lord's  public 
ministry  are  the  wider  range  of  His  travels  and 
the  comparative  privacy  which  He  seems  usually  to 
have  maintained  :  the  progress  in  the  training  of 
the  Twelve,  which  is  most  observable,  we  may  also 
in  great  measure  connect  with  the  retirement  thus 
sought  by  then  Master. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  feast  of  the  Jews,  the  feast 
of  taberuacles,  was  at  hand.  This  annual  fes- 
tival, the  last  of  the  three  at  which  the  men  of 
Israel  were  required  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord  in  Jerusalem,  began  on  the  15th  of  Tizri, 
that  is,  either  late  in  September  or  early  in  October. 
It  had  a  twofold  significance,  being  at  once  a  harvest 
festival  and  a  historical  memorial  of  the  earliest 
days  of  the  nation.  At  the  '  feast  of  Ingathering ' 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16)  the  people  gave  thanks  for  the 
harvest,  now  safely  gathered  in :  the  '  feast  of 
Tabernacles,'  during  the  seven  days  of  which  they 
dwelt  in  booths  or  huts,  recalled  the  years  which 
their  fathers  spent  in  the  desert  (Lev.  xxiii.  39-43). 
llie  mode  in  which  the  feast  was  celebrated  must 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  later  verses  (see 
note  on  ver.  38) :  here  we  need  only  add  that  this 
festival,  spoken  of  by  Josephus  as  *  the  holiest 
and  greatest '  of  all,  was  a  season  of  the  most 
lively  rejoicing  (see  Neh.  viii.  i6-i8)»  and  was 
associated  at  once  with  the  most  precious  recol- 
lections of  the  past  and  the  most  sacred  hopes  for 
the  future  of  the  nation.  In  particular,  as  we 
shall  see  more  fully  hereafter,  the  feast  had  come 
to  be  r^[arded  as  the  type  and  emblem  of  the  glory 
of  the  latter  day,  when  the  Spirit  of  God  should 
be  poured  out  like  floods  upon  the  ground  (Isa. 
XXXV.).  On  the  expression  'feast  of  the  Jews,' 
see  the  notes  on  chap.  ii.  13,  vi.  4.  To  what 
extent  the  joyous  and  holy  feast  of  the  Ix>rd  could 
be  perverted  by  the  malice  and  hatred  of  *  the 
Jews  *  this  chapter  will  clearly  show. 

Ver.  3.  His  brethren  therefore  said  unto  him. 
Depart  hence,  and  go  into  Jndea,  that  thy 
disciples  also  may  behold  thy  iTorks  that  thou 
doest.  His  brothers,  in  thus  urging  Him  to 
depart  into  Judea,  have  distinctly  in  mind  (as 
appears  from  ver.  8)  the  approaching  feast  and 
the  concourse  of  people  A^Miich  would  soon  be 
assembling  in  Jerusalem.  It  is  important  to  keep 
this  in  mind  if  we  would  understand  the  position 
occupied  by  the  brothers  of  Jesus.  They  were  not 
believers  in  Him  (ver.  5),  that  is,  they  did  not 
accept  Him  as  the  Messiah;  in  their  own  words 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  number  of 
His  disciples  (ver.  3) ;  and  as  yet  they  were 
accounted  by  Him  as  belonging  to  'the  world' 
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(vt  r.  7).  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  of 
diaoelief  or  disparagement  of  His  works ;  for  the 
words,  'Thy  works  that  Thou  doest,'  were  not 
spoken  in  irony;  and  'if  Thou  doest'  (ver.  4) 
need  not  express  the  slightest  doubt.  To  these 
'brethren,'  then,  brought  up  in  the  prevalent 
Messianic  l^lief,  there  appeared  an  inconsistency 
between  the  loftiness  of  His  claims  and  the  com- 
paratively limited  display  of  what  He  oflered  as 
His  credentials ;  the  reserve  with  which  He  mani- 
fested His  powers  went  far  with  them  towards 
destroying  the  impression  made  by  His  miracles. 
But  one  of  the  chief  festivals  was  now  at  hand. 
Neither  at  the  Passover  of  this  year  nor  at  the 
feast  of  Weeks  (Pentecost)  had  He  gone  up  to 
Jerusalem  :  why  should  He  avoid  publicity,  and 
appear  to  shun  that  decisive  testing  of  His  claims 
which  was  possible  in  Jerusalem  alone.  By  *  Thy 
disciples,'  the  brethren  of  Jesus  do  not  simply 
mean  'Thy  disciples  in  Judea.'  In  this  case  .the 
word  *  there '  must  have  been  inserted,  as  bearing 
the  chief  emphasis  of  the  sentence.  As  we  have 
just  seen,  the  recent  labours  of  Jesus  in  northern 
(jalilee  had  been  marked  by  privacy.  For  the 
most  part  the  Twelve  only  had  witnessed  His 
works;  at  times  some  even  of  these  had  been 
excluded.  At  the  feast  the  whole  body  of  His 
disciples  would  be  gathered  together,  and  what 
might  be  done  in  Jerusalem  would  be  conspicuous 
to  all. — On  the  'brothers*  of  the  Lord  see  the 
note  on  chap.  ii.  12;  after  this  paragraph  (vers. 
3»  5$  io)>  they  are  not  mentioned  again  in  this 
Gospel ;  in  chap.  xx.  17  the  words  have  a  different 
meaning. 

Ver.  4.  For  no  one  doeth  any  thing  in  secret, 
and  himself  seeketh  to  be  in  boldness.  '  To  be 
in  boldness '  may  seem  a  singular  expression  ;  the 
Greek  words,  however,  wUl  not  admit  of  the 
rendering  'to  be  known  openly;'  and  it  is  clear 
that  th&  form  of  the  phrase  is  chosen  so  as  to  be 
in  correspondence  with  what  precedes,  'doeth 
anything  in  secret.'  The  Greek  word  rendered 
'  boldness '  occurs  nine  times  in  this  Gospel,  four 
times  in  John's  First  Epistle,  and  eighteen  times 
in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  In  every  case 
it  denotes  either  boldness,  as  opposed  to  fear  or 
caution  (see  vers.  13,  26,  xi.  54,  xviii.  20),  or 
plainness  of  language  as  opposed  to  reserve  (chap. 
x.  24,  xi.  14,  xvi.  25,  29) ;  here  the  meaning  is 
'to  take  a  bold  position.'  Working  miracles  in 
secret  and  a  bold  claim  of  personal  dignity  and 
office  are,  in  the  view  of  these  men,  things  incom- 
patible with  one  another.— If  thou  doest  these 
things,  manifest  thyself  to  the  world.  These 
words  are  very  remarkable.  The  brothers  would 
use  them  as  meaning  'to  all  men,'  i.e.  'to  all 
Israel '  gathered  together  at  the  feast  (comp.  chap, 
xii.  19) ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Evangelist 
sees  here  the  language  of  unconscious  prophecy, 
such  as  appears  in  many  other  places  of  this 
Gospel,  and  in  one  case  at  least  (chap.  xi.  51)  is 
expressly  noted  by  himself.  The  words  are  now 
uttered  with  a  true  instinct ;  they  will  be  fulfilled 
in  their  widest  sense. 

Ver.  5.  For  not  even  did  his  brethren  beUeve 
in  him.  This  verse  seems  to  afford  an  unanswerable 
argument  against  those  who  hold  that  amongst  these 
'  brothers  *  of  our  Lord  were  included  two  or  three 
of  the  twelve  apostles.  How  long  this  unbelief 
lasted  we  cannot  tell :  the  words  of  Paul  in  I  Cor, 
XV.  7,  'Then  He  appeared  to  James,'  make  it 
very  probable  that  it  was  by  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
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lion  from  the  dead  that  the  brothers  were  led  to  a 
true  belief  in  that  Divine  mission  which,  in  spite 
of  the  earlier  miracles  they  had  witnessed,  tney 
had  refused  to  accept. 

Ver.  6.  Jesnfl  therefore  aaith  iinto  them,  My 
time  is  not  yet  present,  but  yonr  time  is  alway 
reftdy.  The  answer  is  remarkably  akin  to  that 
addressed  to  His  mother  in  chap.  ii.  4.  Very 
different,  probably,  were  the  mother  and  the 
brethren  in  their  measure  of  faith  and  in  the 
motive  of  their  words ;  but  in  each  case  there 
betrayed  itself  a  conviction  that  Jesus  might  be 
influenced  by  human  counsel  in  the  manifestations 
of  Himself.  Here  as  there  His  time  was  at 
hand,  but  not  yet  'present;'  and  until  the  moment 
appointed  by  the  Father  He  whose  will  is  one 
with  that  of  the  Father  can  do  nothing.  Such 
limitation  did  not  apply  to  His  brethren;  they 
were  not  separated  from  the  'world,'  and  with 
that  world  they  might  at  any  time  associate. 

Ver.  7.  The  wond  cannot  hate  you ;  but  me 
it  hateth,  because  I  bear  witness  conoeznlng  it, 
that  its  works  are  wicked.  Jesus  takes  up  the 
word  which  they  had  useJ ;  but  in  His  mouth  it 
has  a  depth  of  solemn  meaning  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  With  them  the  world  was  the 
whole  body  of  Israelites,  with  whom  lay  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  His  claims ;  with  Him 
the  world  was  a  hostile  power,  to  which  indeed 
He  will  manifest  Himself,  but  which  He  has 
come  to  subdue.  Jesus  and  His  brothers  stand 
in  opposite  relations  to  the  world, — they  at  one 
with  It,  He  the  Reprover  of  its  wicked  works. 
This  difference  of  relation  makes  necessary  a 
difference  of  action :  they  cannot  understand, 
much  less  can  they  guide,  His  course. 

Ver.  8.  Go  ye  up  unto  the  feast:  I  go  not  up 
yet  unto  this  feast,  because  my  time  is  not  yet 
f^ilfilled.  The  words  *not  yet*  imply  to  inten- 
tion of  attending  the  festival,  though  as  yet  the 
appointed  time  had  not  come.  The  interval 
before  it  comes  may  be  of  the  shortest,  but  the 
*not  yet'  lasts  till  the  'now '  comes,  and  then  the 
obedience  must  be  instant  and  complete.  It  is 
well  known  that  this  verse  furnished  Porphjry, 
the  assailant  of  Christianity  in  the  third  century, 
with  one  of  his  arguments.  In  his  Greek  text  of 
the  Gospel  the  reading  was,  '  I  go  not  up  unto ' 
(the  word  'yet'  being  absent),  and  upK>n  this 
Porphyry  founded  an  accusation  of  fickleness  and 
change  of  purpose. 

Ver.  9.  And  when  he  had  said  these  things 
unto  them  he  abode  BtiU  in  Oalilee.  How  long, 
we  are  not  informed.  As,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  His  brothers  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  for  Jerusalem,  to  be  present  at  the 
beginning  of  the  festival,  and  as  He  Himself  was 
teaching  in  the  temple  when  the  sacred  week  had 
half  expired  (ver.  14),  the  interval  spent  in  Galilee 
can  hardly  have  been  more  than  two  or  three 
days. 

Ver.  10.  And  when  his  brethren  had  gone  up 
unto  the  feast,  then  went  he  also  up,  not  mani- 
festly but  as  in  secret.  We  must  not  sever 
'manifestly'  from  'manifest  thyself,'  in  ver.  4. 
Had  Jesus  joined  any  festal  band,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  (without  an  expqess  miracle)  to 
restrain  the  impetuous  zeal  of  Galilean  pil^ms, 
of  whom  very  many  had  witnessed  His  '  signs  ' 
and  listened  to  His  words.  To  have  gone  up 
publicly  would  have  been  to  *  manifest  Himself  to 
the  workl.'    At  the  next  great  feast,  the  Passover 


of  the  following  year.  He  did  enter  the  holy  city 
in  triumph,  thus  proclaimed  King  of  Israel  by  the 
rejoicing  multitudes.  For  this,  however,  the  time 
was  not  yet  come.  It  b  very  probable  that  this 
journey  must  be  identified  with  that  related  in 
Luke  ix.  51  sqq.  The  privacy  here  spoken  of 
has  been  thought  inconsistent  with  Luke's  state- 
ment that  Jesus  at  that  time  travelled  through 
Samaria  with  His  disciples,  '  sending  messengers 
before  him '  (Luke  ix.  52).  But  the  divergence  is 
only  apparent.  Jesus  went  up  '  in  secret,  in  that 
He  avoided  the  train  of  Galilean  pilgrims,  who 
may  have  reached  Jerusalem  before  Re  set  out 
from  Galilee ;  besides,  it  is  probable  that  the  route 
through  Samaria,  though  not  altogether  avoided 
by  the  festal  companies  (as  we  know  from 
Josephus),  would  be  more  rarely  taken.  The 
sending  of  messengers  implies  no  publicity ;  for 
such  a  company  as  this,  composed  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples,  such  a  precaution  might  well  be 
essential. 

Ver.  II.  The  Jews  therefore  sought  him  at 
the  feast,  and  said.  Where  is  he  t  Their  expec- 
tation that  He  would  be  present  at  this  festival 
may  have  rested  on  no  other  ground  than  the 
national  usage,  to  which  Jesus  had  occasionally 
conformed  even  during  His  public  ministry.  Pos- 
sibly His  words  (ver.  8)  '  1  go  not  up  yei  *  may 
have  become  known  to  the  Galilean  multitude, 
and  hence  to  the  Jews.  Verses  I  and  13  seem  to 
leave  very  little  doubt  that  the  'seeking'  was  of  a 
hostile  character.  By  '  the  Jews,'  the  Evangelist 
still  means  the  ruling  class,  Uiose  whom  worldli- 
ness  and  self-seeking  had  long  since  turned  into 
the  declared  enemies  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  12.  And  there  was  much  muxmuxing 
among  the  multitudes  concerning  him.  Some 
said.  He  is  a  good  man :  but  others  said.  Nay, 
but  he  leadeth  astray  the  multitude.  From  the 
'Jews*  the  Evangelist  turns  to  the  'multitudes.' 
Amongst  these  is  eager  discussion  concerning 
Jesus ;  the  speculation,  the  hesitation,  the  inquiry, 
were  general,  but  all  outward  expression  was  sup- 
pressed. The  use  of  the  plural '  multitudes '  seems 
to  point  to  crowds  rather  than  individuals  as  the 
disputants.  The  word  'multitude,'  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  verse  is  not  without  a  contemptu- 
ous force,— it  is  the  common  crowd  that  He  leads 
astray  :  possibly  the  multitudes  of  Jerusaleih  may 
be  the  speakers. 

Ver.  13.  Howbeit  no  man  spake  boldly  oon- 
oeming  him,  because  of  the  fear  of  the  Jews. 
Both  sides,  through  their  fear  of  the  Jews,  shrank 
from  speaking  out  their  thoughts.  So  complete 
was  the  ascendancy  of  these  rulers  over  the  people 
that  no  one  ventured  on  any  open  discussion  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  doubt  a  belief 
that  '  the  Jews '  were  hostile  to  Him,  but  no  public 
condemnation  had  been  pronounced, — possioly  no 
decision  had  been  arrived  at :  till  the  leaders  spoke 
out  the  people  could  only  mutter  their  opinions. — 
Thus,  then,  the  picture  of  what  Jerusalem  was  at 
this  moment  is  completed.  Met  together  at  the 
feast  are  Galileans,  already  half  believers  in  Jesus, 
ready  to  be  roused  into  enmusiastic  activity  by 
a  display  of  His  power ;  hostile  Jews,  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  and  those  who  shared  their 
spirit,  determined  to  crush  out  all  inquiry  as  to 
Ills  claims;  and  multitudes  discussing  these  in 
secret,  and  revealing  the  utmost  discordance  of 
opimon.  Everywhere  we  see  movement, 
tain^,  hope,  or  fear. 
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Chapter  VIL    14-52. 
Discourses  of  Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 

14  'V  T  OW  about  the  midst  *  of  the  feast  Jesus  went  up  into  the 

15  1^      temple,*  and  taught     'And  the  Jews*  marvelled,  say-  aComp.Actt 
ing.   How  knbweth  this  man   letters,  having  never  learned  t 

16  Jesus*  answered  them,  and  said,  *My  doctrine*  is  not  mine,  *2!*Si.'lS; 

17  but  his  that  sent  me.     ^If  any  man  will  do*  his  will,  he  shall    g^J.'^^tp 
know  of  the  doctrine,'  whether  it  be*  of  God,  or  wlietlier  I  ^coml).chap 

18  speak  of*  myself.    'He  that  speaketh  of*  himself  seeketh  his    rThS.1}.' 
own  glory :  but  he  that  seeketh  his  glory  "  that  sent  him,  the  ^3^^^.  y.  4,, 

19  same  is  true,  and"  no  unrighteousness  is "  in  him.     'Did  not    ft.^*:'*** 
Moses  give  you  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law }  '*    J.^^*"' "' 

20  f  Why  go  ye  about "  to  kill  me }    The  people  "  answered  and  '  ^'^  '^: 
said,**  Thou  ''hast  a  devil:"  who  goeth  about  "to  kill  thee  ?  ^c£p!'viiL 

21  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  *  I  have  done"  one  work,    jSiftwiS! 

22  and  ye  all  marvel.     'Moses  therefore  gave  unto  you  circum-  Ac£p.v^9? 
cision;**  (not  because"  it  is  of  Moses,  but  *of  the  fathers ;)  *Gcn.xvii.'* 

23  and  ye  on  the  sabbath  day  circumcise  a  man.  If  a  man  **  on 
the  sabbath  day  receive  circumcision,**  that  the  law  of  Moses 
should**  not  be  broken  ;  'are  ye  angry  at**  me,  because  I  have**  'J^*>*p-  r.-.*^- 

24  made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  sabbath  day  ?    **  Judge  JfiiJ^^-i 
not  according  to  the  appearance,  but  judge  righteous  judgment.    "^^  «5. 

25  Then  said  some  of  them  of  Jerusalem,*'  Is  not  this  he,  whom 

26  they  seek  to  kill  ?  But,**  lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say 
nothing  unto  him.    *Do**  the  *  rulers  know  indeed**  that  this  *X?-^.. 

^  •  Chap.  iiL  I. 

27  is  the  very**  Christ.?    -^Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence  he  -^Sjg^^i^' 
is:  but  when  Christ**  cometh,  no  man  knoweth**  whence  he  is.    55. 

28  Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  temple  as  he  taught,  saying,**  Ye  '  both  ^^ST?'  ***^ 
know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am :  and  ''  I  am  **  not  come  ''^^y-  ^^ 


of  myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  'is  true,  'whom  ye  know  not.  '^"Jj 


viiL  a6. 


T.  3» 


29  'But**  I  know  him :  for*'  I  am  from  him,  and  ''he  hath**  sent  '^|^Si;S'«i 

30  me.     Then  they  sought   to  take  him:   "but**  no   man  laid  »%r.44, 


*  And  when  it  was  already  the  middle  ■  temple-courts 

•  The  Jews  therefore        ♦Jesus  therefore        ■  teaching        •  to  do 
'  he  will  perceive  of  the  teaching  'is  *  from 

*•  the  glory  of  him  **  and  there  is  **  omit  is 

"  and  no  one  of  you  doeth  the  law  ^*  Why  seek  ye       *•  multitude 

^'  (nnit  and  said  ^'  demon  ^'  who  seeketh        ^*  I  did 

*•  For  this  cause  hath  Moses  given  you  the  circumcision  "  that 

**  If  a  man  receiveth  circumcision  *•  omit  receive  circumcision 

•*  may  ••  with  ••  omit  have 

•'  Some  therefore  of  them  of  Jerusalem  said         ••  And        ••  Can  it  be  that 

••  omit  indeed      •*  omit  very      "  the  Christ        ••  no  one  perceiveth 

**  Jesus  therefore  cried  in  the  temple-courts  teaching  and  saying 

•*  have  ••  omit  But  •'  because 

^omii  hath  **  They  sought  therefore  to  seize  him,  and 


dup.  viii. 
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31  hands *°  on  him,  because  "his  hour  was  not  yet  come.     And  »'Vcr.«. 
*many  of  the  people*'  believed  on**  him,  and  said,  When  «'Ci"«P-"-n 
Christ**  Cometh,  will  he  do  more  miracles**  than  these  which 

this  man  hath  done } 

32  The  Pharisees  heard   that   the   people   murmured**  such** 
things   concerning   him  ;    and    the   Pharisees    and    the   chief 

33  priests*^  sent  officers  to  take*"*  him.     Then  said  Jesus**  unto 
them,"  Yet  *a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  and  then^^  I  ^go  ^Seeciap. 

34  unto  him  that  sent  me.     '  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  -^^5^* 

35  me:  and  where  I  am,  thither^*  ye  cannot  come.     'Then  said    »ji-*-  _ 
the  Jews  **  among  themselves,  Whither  will  he  go,**  that  we  ^q^J?";^ 


shall  not  find  him }  will  he  go  unto  *  the  dispersed  among**  the  ^J 


aa. 


36  Gentiles,**  and  teach  the  Gentiles  ?  **     ^  What  manner  of  saying  ^  \^^  '^ 
is  this  that  he  said,*'  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find    *7'**' 
me:  and  where  I  am,  thither ^^  ye  cannot  come.? 

37  ^  In  **  the  last  day,  that  **  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  ''^-  =™- 
and  cried,  saying,  '  If  any  man**  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  '^l^ii'^. 

38  and   drink.      He   that  believeth  on**  me,   as  -^the   scripture    ^«^-*«2. 
hath  •*  said,  ^  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water.  ^  ~Si^' 

39  (*But**  this  spake  he  of**  the  Spirit,  which  they  that  believe    St*'.^^ 
on**  him  should**  receive:  for  the  Holy  Ghost*'  was  not  yet    S!^^ 
given  ;  because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  '  glorified.)  ^Si^apw 

40  Many  of  the  people  *•  therefore,  when  they  heard  this  say-  ASJriiJI'j; 

41  ing,«*  said,  Of  a  truth  this  is  *  the  Prophet.     Others  said,  '  This    ^"jd^' 
is  the  Christ.     But'*  some  said.  Shall  Christ'*  come  '"out  of   Sil'' 

42  Galilee.^     Hath  not -^ the  scripture  said,  That  Christ'*  cometh  'nLid.^ 
*of  the  seed  of  David,  and  *out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem,'*    vi.x^^ 

43  ^ where   David   was.?     So   ^ there   was  a   division  among  the    ^ru^ 

44  people'*  because  of  him.     And  ''some  of  them  would  have *'ciSp.^46w 
taken  '*  him  ;  but  no  man  laid  hands  on  him.  """ifc* 

45  '  Then  came  the  officers  '*  to  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees ;    u.  5. 

'  f  X  Ssun.  xvL 

and  they  said  unto  them.  Why  have  ye  not  brought  him?    ^^ 

46  The  officers  answered,   'Never   man   spake   like  this   man."  J^^-^ 

47  Then  answered  them  the  Pharisees,  Are  ye  also  deceived?'*  /Maium 

*®  his  hand  *i  But  of  the  multitude  many  **  in  *«  the  Christ 

**  signs  *•  beard  the  multitude  murmuring  *•  these 

*'  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees      **  seize  *•  Jesus  therefore  said 

*®  omit  unto  them  **  omit  then  **  omit  thither 

*•  The  Jews  therefore  said  **  Whither  is  this  man  about  to  go 

**  Is  he  about  to  go  to  the  Dispersion  of  **  Greeks 

*'  What  is  this  word  which  he  spake  **  And  in 

«»the  «Oone  "in  ««i7wi/hath 

••  And  ®*  concerning  ®*  believed  in 

^*  were  to  *'  for  the  Spirit  ••  Some  of  the  multitude 

J®  these  words      ^«  omit  But  ^^  What,  doth  the  Christ 

^*  the  Christ  '•  and  from  Bethlehem  the  village 

'*  There  arose  therefore  a  division  amone  the  multitude  '•  seized 

'*  The  officers  therefore  came  "  Never  did  a  man  so  speak 

'•  The  Pharisees  therefore  answered  them.  Have  ye  also  been  led  astray  ? 
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48  Have  any'"  of  the  ** rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed  on  «Ver. a6. 

49  him  i  *°      But  this  people  ®^  who   knoweth "  not  the  law  are 

50  cursed.     Nicodemus  saith  unto  them,  ("he  that  came  to  Jesus  fChap.ui. a 

51  by  night,"  being  one  of  them,)  '*'Doth  our  law  judge  ^^y^wDeut-i.  x6, 

52  njan,  before  it  hear  him,  and  know"  what  he  doeth  .^     They 
answered   and   said   unto    him.    Art    thou   also   "*  0/  Galilee  ?  ^Ver.  41. 
Search,  and  look  :  for  *•  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  prophet. 

^*  Hath  any  one  **  believed  in  him,  or  of  the  Pharisees         ®^  multitude 

**  which  understandeth  •*  to  him  before  ^^  a 

®'  except  it  have  first  heard  from  himself  and  learned     ^*  Search  and  see  that 


Contents.  In  this  section  Jesus  appears  at  the 
feast  to  which  He  went  up  when  His  Father's, 
and  therefore  His  own,  hour  was  come.  The 
opportunity  afforded  by  it  of  teaching  is  embraced, 
and  we  are  presented  with  the  teaching  and  its 
effect.  In  the  successive  discourses  recorded,  the 
same  general  line  of  thought  is  to  be  traced  as  in 
chaps.  V.  and  vi.  But  a  particular  direction  is 
given  them  by  the  circumstances  amidst  which 
they  are  spoken.  Jesus  comes  again  before  us  as 
the  FulAUer  of  the  law,  of  the  last  and  greatest  of 
the  annual  feasts  of  Israel, — that  feast  which,  in 
the  language  of  the  prophets,  shadowed  forth 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  highest  glory  of 
Messianic  times.  The  effect  is,  as  usual,  twofold  : 
some  are  attracted,  others  are  repelled.  The 
subordinate  parts  are — (i)  vers.  14-24  ;  (2)  vers. 
25-31 ;  (.1)  vers.  32-36 ;  (4)  vers.  37-39 ;  (5)  vers. 
40-44;  (6)  vers.  45-52. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  it  was  already  the  middle 
of  the  feast,  Jesna  went  up  into  the  temple- 
ooQrtB,  and  taught.  It  is  evident  t^t  the 
Evangelist  means  to  impress  us  with  the  sudden- 
ness of  this  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  temple- 
courts.  The  L^rd  suddenly  comes  to  His  temple, 
and,  at  this  feast  of  peculiar  joy  and  hope,  He 
brings  with  Him  a  special  message  and  promise 
of  the  new  covenant  (ver.  38 ;  Mai.  iii.  i).  His 
teaching  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sacred  week 
is  to  prepare  for  His  words  on  the  last  day  of  the 
feast. 

Ver.  15.  The  Jews  therefore  marvelled,  saying, 
How  knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned?  The  marvelling  on  the  part  of  the 
'Jews*  (see  note  on  chap.  v.  20)  is  not  an 
astonishment  that  compels  further  inquiry  and 
leads  towards  belief.  They  are  baffled,  and 
forced  to  acknowledge  a^inst  themselves  what 
they  would  fain  have  denied.  It  was  only  after 
a  long  series  of  years  spent  in  study  that  the 
Jewish  scholar  was  permitted  to  become  a  teacher, 
and  was  solemnly  ordained  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity of  doctors  of  the  law.  Jesus,  it  was 
known,  had  not  been  taught  in  the  rabbinical 
schools,  nevertheless  He  was  proving  Himself,  in 
sach  a  manner  that  His  enemies  could  not  gainsay 
the  fact,  a  skilled  and  powerful  teacher.  Jewish 
learning  dealt  chiefly  with  the  letter  of  the  written 
Word  (especially  the  I^w),  and  with  the  body  of 
unwritten  tradition.  The  words  which  crown  our 
Lord's  teaching  at  this  feast  enter  into  the  very 
heart  and  express  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament  revelation  (vers.  38,  39). 

Ver.  16.  Jesus  therofore  answered  them,  and 
said.  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent 


me.  It  was  the  practice  of  Jewish  Rabbis  to  pro- 
claim from  whom  they  *  received '  their  teaching, 
and  to  quote  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  who 
preceded  them.  What  they  proclaimed  of  them- 
selves the  teaching  of  Jesus  proclaims  of  itself  to 
all  worthy  listeners.  His  teaching,  though  He 
had  never  *  learned  *  it  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  the  term,  is  yet  not  His  own ;  neither  in  its 
substance  nor  in  its  authority  must  they  count  it 
His.  As  His  works  were  those  which  the  Father 
gave  Him  to  accomplish  (chap.  v.  36),  so  His 
words  were  the  esipression  of  the  truth  which  He 
has  heard  from  God  (viii.  40),  and  the  Father 
hath  given  Him  commandment  what  He  shall  say 
(xii.  49).  Hence  His  words  are  God*s  words,  and 
the  teaching  comes  with  the  authority  of  God. 
Such  teaching  is  self-evidential,  where  man  really 
wishes  to  hear  the  voice  of  God  :  for — 

Ver.  17.  If  any  one  will  to  do  his  will,  he  -wUi 
perceive  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  is  of  Ood,  or 
▼hetlier  I  speak  from  myself.  Many  a  time  did 
the  Jews  refuse  to  recognise  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
unless  He  could  prove  by  a  miracle  that  GA  was 
working  with  Him.  Here  He  tells  them  that, 
had  they  the  will  to  do  God's  will,  they  would 
need  no  miracle  in  evidence  that  in  His  teaching 
they  heard  the  words  of  God :  as  the  child  at 
once  recognises  his  father's  voice,  so  would  they, 
if  living;  in  harmony  with  God's  will  and  purpose, 
recognise  in  His  voice  the  voice  of  God.  Such 
recognition  of  the  words  of  Jesus  is  the  test,  there- 
fore, of  a  will  bent  on  doing  the  will  of  God,  and 
every  such  effort  of  will  is  consciously  strengthened 
by  His  words ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heart 
which  seeks  its  own  glory  and  not  the  glory  of 
God  is  repelled  by  them  (chap.  v.  44).  No 
words  can  more  clearly  show  that  the  very  end 
of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  this 
Gospel  is  not  empty  speculation  but  practical 
righteousness.  It  may  be  asked.  Is  our  Lord 
merely  stating  a  truth  (*he  wil/  perceive'),  or 
is  He  also  giving  a  promise  (*he  sAcUI  perceive, — 
shall  come  to  know  )  ?  Both  thoughts  are  implied. 
Jesus  does  not  say  that  the  dear  conception  comes 
at  once, — but  come  it  will,  come  it  shall.  The-  last 
words  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those 
of  chap.  v.  31,  etc.,  *  bearing  witness  concerning 
Myself'  Here  the  word  used  refers  to  the  origin, 
the  source,  of  the  speaking;  and  the  meaning 
exactly  agrees  with  chap.  v.  30,— there  'doing, 
here  'speaking,'  from  or  of  Himself 

The  words  of  ver.  17  are  especially  remarkable 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  they  were  addressed  to 
persons  all  whose  thoughts  of  revelation  as  a  thing 
demonstrated  to  man  were  connected  with  tokens 
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of  the  Divine  presence  appealing  to  the  senses. 
What  a  new  world  did  it  open  up  to  tell  them  that 
perception  of  the  Divine  origin  of  any  teaching 
depends  upon  our  seeing  that  it  strengthens  and 
perfects  that  moral  nature  which  is  within  us  the 
counterpart  of  the  Divine  nature  ! 

Ver.  18.  He  that  speaketh  from  himiifllf 
seeketh  hiB  own  g^ory.  If  a  man  speaks  from 
himself,  giving  out  all  that  he  says  as  coming  from 
himself,  it  is  dear  that  he  is  seeking  the  glory  of 
no  one  but  himself.  If  one  who  so  acts  is  a 
messenger.from  another  (and  here  the  thought  tn 
the  later  words,  '  him  that  sent  him, '  seems  intended 
to  apply  to  the  whole  verse),  it  is  plain  that  his 
attitude  is  altogether  false  :  he  represents  as  '  from 
himself  that  which  really  is  'from  him  that  sent 
him.'— Bat  he  that  seeketh  the  glory  of  him 
that  sent  him,  the  same  is  tme,  and  there  is  no 
nnzighteonsnesB  in  him.  From  the  maxim  con- 
tained  in  the  Brst  clause  o(  this  verse  it  follows  at 
once  that  whoever  is  not  seeking  his  own  glory 
does  not  speak  from  himself.  But  every  word  of 
Jesus  shows  that  He  seeks  His  Father's  glory: 
hence  it  cannot  be  that  He  is  speaking  from  Him- 
self.— But  as  a  tnessengfr  speaking  from  himself 
and  aiming  at  his  own  glory  is  false  to  his 
position  and  work,  so  he  that  seeks  the  glory  of 
the  sender  only  is  true  to  them,  and  there  is  no 
onrighteousness  in  him, — his  work  and  duty  as 
messenger  are  fully  accomplished.  These  last 
words,  like  the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  are  per- 
fectly general,  though  absolutely  realised  in  Christ 
alone.  By  Him  the  condition  is  completely  ful- 
filled :  of  Him  the  freedom  from  unrighteousness 
is  absolutely  true.  This  verse  connects  itself  with 
what  precedes  and  with  what  follows  :  (l)  A  will 
to  do  God's  will  will  lead  to  right  judgment 
respecting  Christ  (ver.  17),  because  he  who  has 
such  a  wUl  can  discern  the  complete  submission  of 
Jesua^o  the  will  of  God,  His  complete  freedom 
from  self-seeking  (ver.  18) ;  (2)  Is  it  thus  proved 
to  every  one  who  is  seeking  to  do  God's  will  that 
Jesus  is  the  real  messenger  of  God,  accurately 
teaching  His  will,  then  the  accusation  which  is  in 
the  minds  of  His  enemies  (vers.  21,  22),  that  He  has 
contradicted  God's  will  in  the  matter  of  the  Sabbath 
(chap.  V.  18),  must  fall  to  the  ground  of  itself. 

Ver.  19.  I>id  not  Moses  give  yon  the  law,  and 
no  one  of  yon  doeth  the  law?  Why  seek  ye 
to  Idll  met  There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
verse  may  be  taken,  and  between  them  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  They  turn  on  the  interpretation 
of  '  no  one  of  you  doeth  the  law  ; '  for  this  may 
find  its  explanation  either  in  the  words  that  imme- 
diately follow  or  in  vers.  21-25.  It  may  be  best 
to  give  the  connection  of  thought  according  to  each 
of  these  views.  In  both  cases  the  *  law '  chiefly  de- 
notes the  Ten  Commandments.  ( I )  The  accusation 
of  the  Jews  against  Jesus,  of  having  transgressed 
God's  will,  must  fall  to  the  ground  (ver.  18),  but 
not  so  His  accusation  against  them.  Moses,  whom 
all  accepted  as  God's  true  messenger,  gave  them 
the  law,  which  therefore  expressed  God's  will,  and 
yet  every' one  of  them  was  breaking  the  law,  for 
they  were  seeking  to  kill  Jesus.  They  were  there- 
fore self- convicted  by  their  own  works  of  opposing 
the  revealed  will  of  God  :  no  wonder  therefore 
that  they  had  rejected  Jesus.  In  favour  of  this 
explanation  we  may  say  that  the  words  are  (vers. 
15,  16)  addressed  to  'the  Jews,'  whose  murderous 
ntention  Jesus  well  knew  not  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  true  zeal  for  the  law, — that  the  words  so 


understood  aptly  follow  vers.  17,  18, — and  that 
we  thus  secure  for  the  solemn  expression  'doeth 
the  law'  a  natural  and  worthy  sense.  (2)  The 
other  explanation  connects  this  verse  less  strictly 
with  ver.  18.  In  Jesus,  as  a  true  messenger,  there 
is  no  unrighteousness.  What  they  have  called 
unrighteousness  is  altogether  righteous, — ^nay,  it 
is  what  they  themselves  habitually  do,  and  rightly 
do.  Moses  gave  them  the  law,  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  of  them  that  keeps  the 
whole  law.  Every  one  of  them  (as  the  example 
afterwards  given  proves)  sets  aside  one  of  two 
conflicting  laws,  breaks  one  commandment  when 
there  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  a  higher  com- 
mand inviolate ;  and  this  is  all  that  Jesus  did  in 
the  act  for  which  they  seek  to  kill  Him.  This 
second  explanation  agrees  well  with  what  follows; 
and,  although  at  first  sight  it  seems  almost  too 
mild  to  be  spoken  to  '  the  Jews,'  it  has  really  great 
sharpness.  It  must  have  at  once  penetrated  their 
hearts  and  thrown  a  light  upon  the  guilt  and  folly 
of  their  conduct  wbi(m  they  could  only  evade  by 
again  deliberately  turning  their  eyes  from  the  light. 
*  No  one  of  you  ^jloeth  the  law '  is  also  a  very  heavy 
charge.  On  the  whole,  the  second  interpretation 
seems  preferably  tu  the  first. 

Ver.  20.  The  multitude  answered,  Thon  hast 
a  demon ;  who  seeketh  to  kill  thee  t  It  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  this  answer  is  returned  by 
the  multitude,  not  by  those  to  whom  ver.  19  is 
addressed,  and  the  multitude  is  apparently  in 
entire  ignorance  of  the  designs  of  *the  Jews.' 
That  the  people  should  have  thought  possession 
by  a  demon  the  only  possible  explanation  of  the 
presence  of  such  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  Jesus 
places  in  boldest  relief  the  guilt  of  'the  Jews.' 
To  bring  this  out  is  probably  the  explanation  of 
the  insertion  of  a  remark  for  which  it  is  otherwise 
difficult  to  account. 

Ver.  21.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
I  did  one  work,  and  ye  all  marveL  This  answer 
seems  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  multitude,  or 
rather  to  the  whole  body  of  those  present  includ- 
ing *the  Jews,*  not  to  'the  Jews'  alone  (as  is 
supposed  by  some  who  make  ver.  20  a  paren- 
thesis) :  hence  the  calmness  of  the  tone.  '  One 
work,*  viz.  that  recorded  in  chap.  v.  1-8, — the 
miracle,  with  all  its  attendant  circumstances. 
Many  other  miracles  had  Jesus  wrought  in  Jeru- 
salem (chap.  ii.  25),  but  this  one  had  caused  all 
the  amazement  and  repulsion  of  feeling  of  which 
He  is  here  speaking. 

Ver.  22.  For  this  cause  hath  Moses  given  you 
the  circumcision  (not  that  it  is  of  Moses  but  of 
the  fathers),  and  ye  on  the  sabbath  day  circum- 
cise a  man.  The  very  law  was  intended  to  teach 
them  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  Jesus 
rested  Hb  defence,  to  look  beyond  the  letter  to 
the  spirit,  and  to  see  that  sometimes  an  ordinance 
is  most  honoured  when  its  letter  is  broken.  *For 
this  cause  * — to  teach  this  lesson — Moses,  .who  cave 
the  Ten  Commandments  (ver.  19),  one  of  which 
enjoined  the  sabbath  rest,  took  up  into  the  law 
which  he  gave  (see  ver.  23,  *  the  law  of  Moses ') 
the  far  earlier  ordinance  of  circumcision,  laying 
down  or  rather  repeating  the  strict  rule  that  the 
rite  must  be  performed  on  the  eighth  day  (Lev. 
xii.  3).  When  this  eighth  day  fell  on  the  sabbath, 
the  Jews,  however  mconsistent  the  rite  might 
seem  with  the  rigid  sabbath  rest,  yet,  with  a  true 
instinct,  never  hesitated  to  circumcise  a  child. 
They  felt  that  to  receive  the  sign  of  God's  covf - 
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aanc,  the  token  of  consecration  and  of  the  removal 
of  uncleanness  (and — may  we  add  ? — the  token  of 
the  promise  which  was  before  and  above  the  law, 
Gal.  iii.  17),  could  never  be  really  inconsistent 
with  any  command  of  God.  In  acting  as  they 
did,  therefore,  they  proved  that  in  this  matter  the 
lesson  which  the  lawgiver  designed  to  teach  had 
been  truly  learned  by  them ;  yet  it  was  a  lesson 
essentially  the  same  as  that  which  the  healing  by 
Jesus  on  the  sabbath  day  bad  taught.  This  passage 
is  of  great  interest  as  showing  that  in  many  respects 
the  law,  even  whilst  seeming  to  deal  in  positive 
precepts  only,  was  intended  to  become,  and  in 
some  measure  actually  was,  a  discipline,  preparing 
for  the  'dispensation  of  the  Spirit.' 

Ver.  23.  If  a  man  recdlTetli  ciicnmdBion  on 
the  sabbath  day,  that  the  law  of  Moees  may  not 
he  broken,  are  ye  angry  with  me,  because  I 
made  a  man  every  whit  whole  on  the  sabbath 
day  I  Their  reverence  for  the  law  and  their  deter- 
mination that  it  should  nut  be  broken  led  them 
to  break  the  letter  of  the  Fourth  Commandment, 
or  rather  to  do  that  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  thought  inconsistent  with  its  precept.  How 
then  can  £ey  be  indignant  at  Jesus  for  the  deed 
which  He  had  done  on  the  sabbath?  He  had 
performed  a  far  more  healing  work  than  circum- 
cision. He  had  given  not  merely  a  token  of  the 
removal  of  uncleanness,  but  complete  freedom 
from  the  blight  and  woe  which  sin  had  brought 
(see  chap.  v.  14)  on  the  *  whole  man.'  It  may  be 
thought  that  in  this  last  expression  our  Lord  refers 
only  to  the  cure  of  a  disease  by  which  the  entire 
body  had  been  prostrated ;  but  the  verse  just 
auoted  (chap.  v.  14),  and  the  recollection  of  the 
fijgurative  and  spiritual  application  of  the  rite  of 
circumcision  with  which  the  prophets  had  made 
the  Jews  familiar,  warn  us  against  limiting  tht 
miracle  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  to  the  restoration 
of  physical  health. 

Ver.  24.  Judge  not  according  to  the  appear- 
ance, but  judge  righteous  Judgment.  Righteously 
had  they  judged  in  regard  to  themselves.  So  let 
them  judge  His  work,  and  they  will  see  that,  where 
they  had  suspected  only  the  presence  of  iniquity, 
there  was  the  highest  righteousness. 

Ver.  25.  Some  therefore  of  them  of  Jerusalem 
said.  Is  not  this  he  whom  they  seek  to  kill? 
The  speakers  are  a  different  class  from  those 
hitherto  introduced, — *they  of  Jerusalem:'  these 
seem  to  have  more  knowledge  of  the  desi|;ns  of 
*  the  Jews '  than  was  possessed  by  *  the  multitude ' 
(ver.  20). 

Ver.  26.  And,  lo,  he  speaketh  boldly,  and 
they  say  nothing  unto  him.  Can  it  be  that  the 
rulers  know  that  this  is  the  Christ  t  No  opinion 
as  to  these  designs  is  expressed ;  there  is  neither 
S3rmpathy  nor  blame  ;  there  is  only  bewilderment, 
occasioned  by  the  inconsistency  between  the  sup- 
posed wishes  of  the  rulers  and  the  boldness  and 
freedom  with  which  Jesus  is  allowed  to  speak. 
Can  it  be  that  there  is  some  secret  reason  for  this, 
— that  the  rulers  have  really  made  a  discovery, 
which  they  will  not  allow — ,  that  this  is  the  Christ  ? 
The  question  is  no  sooner  asked  than  it  is  answered 
by  themselves : — 

Vrr.  27.  Howbeit  we  know  this  man  whence 
he  is ;  but  when  the  Christ  oometh,  no  one  per- 
ceiyeth  whence  he  is.  In  ver.  42  we  read  of  the 
expectation  that  the  Christ  would  come  from 
Bethlehem  (see  also  Matt.  ii.  5).  But  there  is  no 
inconsistency  between  this  verse  and  that,  for  it 
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seems  to  have  been  the  belief  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Redeemer  would  indeed  first  appear  in  Bethlehem^ 
but  would  then  be  snatched  away  and  hidden,  and 
finally  would  afterwards  suddenly  manifest  Him- 
self,— from  what  place  and  at  what  time  no  one 
could  tell.  So  Jesus  warns  His  disciples  that  the 
cry  will  be  heard,  *  Lo,  here  is  the  Christ;  or,  Lo, 
he  is  there '  (Mark  xili.  21). 

Vers.  28,  29.  Jesus  therefore  cried  in  the 
temple-courts  teaching  and  saying.  Knowing 
that  such  words  were  in  the  mouths  of  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  Jesus  cried  aloud  in  the  hearing  of 
all.  The  word  'teaching'  may  seem  unneces- 
sary :  it  appears  to  be  added  in  order  to  link 
what  is  here  said  to  the  teaching  of  vers.  14  and 
16 :  what  He  says  is  no  chance  utterance,  but 
forms  part  of  the  teaching  designed  for  this  festival. 
— ^Ye  both  know  me,  and  ye  know  whence  I  am. 
Jesus  allows  that  they  had  a  certain  knowledge  of 
Him,  but  He  does  this  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
immediately  thereafter  that  it  was  altogether  in- 
adequate and  at  fault.  It  was  indeed  important 
in  one  respect,  for  it  involved  the  acknowleagment 
of  His  true  humanity ;  but,  denying  all  else,  re- 
fusing to  recognise  Him  in  His  higher  aspect, 
scoutin^^  His  claims  to  be  the  Sent  of  God,  the 
expression  of  the  eternal  Father,  it  was  really  no 
more  than  an  outward  and  carnal  knowledge  of 
Him.  There  seems  to  be  a  distinction  between 
'  whence  I  am '  and  '  whence  I  come '  (viii.  14). 
The  latter  includes  more  directly  the  idea  of  the 
Divine  mission  of  Jesus. — And  I  have  not  come  of 
myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye 
knownot.  I  know  him,  because  I  am  ftom  him, 
and  he  sent  me.  Words  containing  that  true 
knowledge  of  Jesus  which  these  men  'ofjerusalem* 
had  not.  It  consists  in  recognising  in  Him  the 
*  Sent '  of  Him  who  is  '  true,'  not  merely  veracious 
or  faithful,  but  real,  who  is  the  groimd  and  essence 
of  all  reality,  the  only  living  and  true  God.  In 
this  respect  those  to  whom  Jesus  was  now  speak- 
ing did  not  know  Him ;  they  beheld  the  outward 
man ;  they  did  not  behold  the  manifestation  of  the 
eternal  God.  This  ignorance,  too,  arose  from  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  know  God  Himself.  They 
thought  that  they  knew  Him ;  but  they  did 
not,  for  they  had  not  penetrated  to  the  right  con- 
ception of  His  spiritual,  righteous  nature,  —  a 
nature  correspondmg  only  to  eternal  realities,  to 
what  is  'true.'  Not  knowing  God,  how  could 
they  know  Jesus  who  'manifested*  the  true  God, 
who  was  '  uom '  the  true  God,  and  whom  the  true 
God  'sent'?  Had  they  known  the  One  they 
would  have  recognised  the  Other  (chap.  v.  37, 
viii.  19).  The  words  of  vers.  28,  29  are  thus 
words  of  sharp  reproof 

Ver.  30.  Tney  sought  therefore  to  seize  him. 
Jesus  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  God,  but 
those  with  whom  He  spoke  (familiar  with  modes 
of  speech  in  which  the  Divine  Name  was  left  un- 
spoken and  replaced  by  a  pronoun,  as  here,  or  by 
some  attribute)  did  not  miss  His  meaning.  He 
had  denied  to  them  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  claimed  for  Himself  the  closest 
fellowship  with  Him,  to  be  indeed  the  very  ex- 
pression of  what  He  was. — ^And  no  man  laid  his 
hand  on  him,  because  his  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  Their  zeal  and  enmity  were  at  once 
aroused  ;  the  '  men  of  Jerusalem '  followed  in  the 
steps  of '  the  Jews '  (ver.  i).  Yet  they  could  not 
touch  Him,  for  it  was  not  yet  God's  time. 

Ver.  31.  But  of  the  multitude  many  beliered 
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in  ii^m,  and  said.  When  the  GhriBt  cameth,  will 
he  do  moie  Bigns  than  these  which  this  man 
hath  done?  i'he  last  verse  showed  how  the 
hostility  to  Jesus  was  growing ;  this  verse  presents 
the  brighter  side.  The  division  of  the  people  goes 
on  continually  increasing :  they  who  are  of  the 
light  are  attracted  towards  Jesus,  they  who  are  of 
darkness  are  repelled.  The  feith  of  these  believers 
is  real  (*  they  believed  in  Him '),  though  not  so 
firm  and  sure  as  that  which  rests  less  on  *  signs ' 
than  on  His  own  word, 

Ver.  32.  The  Pharifleee  heard  the  multitude 
murmuring  these  things  concerning  him,  and 
the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  sent  officers 
ti  seize  him.  To  the  various  parties  already 
mentioned  in  this  chapter,  the  Jews  (vers.  II, 
13,  15),  the  multitudes  (ver.  12),  or  the  multitude 
(vers.  20,  31),  and  them  of  Jerusalem  (ver.  25),  are 
here  added  the  Pharisees  and  also  the  chief  priests, 
now  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  this  Gospel. 
In  three  earlier  passages  (chap.  i.  24,  iii.  I,  iv.  i) 
John  has  spoken  of  the  Pharisees,  and  in  the  last 
of  these  only  (chap.  iv.  i)  has  there  been  any  in- 
timation  of  either  secret  or  open  hostility  on  the 
part  of  this  sect  toward  our  Lord.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  other  Gospels.  In  the  course  of  that 
Galilean  ministry  which  is  not  distinctly  recorded 
by  John  the  rharisees  occupy  a  very  distinct 
position  as  foes  of  Jesus.  To  the  period  between 
John's  last  mention  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  pre- 
sent verse  belong  His  controversies  with  them 
respecting  fasting,  His  association  with  sinners 
(Matt,  ix.j  Mark  ii.;  Luke  v. — compare  Luke  vii. 
49),  the  sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  j  Mark  li.;  Luke  vi.), 
the  tradition  of  the  elders  (Matt,  xv.;  Mark  vii.), 
and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Luke  v.;  Matt,  ix.; 
Mark  ii. — compare  Luke  vii.  39).  The  Pharisees 
have  attempted  to  persuade  the  multitude  that  He 
wrought  His  miracles  through  the  prince  of  the 
devils  (Matt.  ix. ;  Matt,  xii.;  Mark  iii.).  He  has 
refused  their  request  that  they  might  see  a  sign 
from  heaven  (Matt,  xvi.;  Mark  viii.),  and  has 
warned  the  disciples  against  their  teaching  (Matt, 
xvi.;  Mark  viii.)  and  their  'righteousness  (Matt. 
v.  20).  In  Matt.  xii.  14  we  read  that  the  Pharisees 
(Mark  iii.  6,  the  Pharisees  and  the  Herodians) 
held  a  consultation  how  they  might  destroy  Him. 
Up  t»)  this  point,  however,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  it  would  seem  most  probable  that, 
as  a  body'y  they  had  not  assumed  a  position  of  dis- 
tinct hostility  to  our  Lord.  It  was  not  in  Galilee, 
of  which  the  earlier  Gospels  speak,  but  in  Jeru- 
salem, where  were  their  chief  members  and  in- 
fluence, that  an  organized  opposition  could  best 
be  formed  by  them ;  and  in  many  passages  at  all 
events  we  gather  x  that  those  of  their  number  who 
assailed  Jesus  were  no  more  than  emissaries  sent 
down  from  the  capital  by  the  rulers.  Things  now 
take  a  different  turn  in  John's  Gospel.  The  Phari- 
sees come  more  prominently  forward,  act  more  as 
a  party  than  as  individuals,  and  begin  to  constitute 
a  distinctly  hostile  power  to  Jesus.  The  events 
which  had  passed  in  Galilee,  though  not  noted  by 
John,  may  explain  the  change. — The  chief  priests 
are,  as  has  been  said,  first  mentioned  here  by 
John.  In  the  other  Gospels  also  they  are  scarcely 
referred  to  up  to  this  period  of  the  history,  for 
Matt.  xvi.  21  (Mark  viii.  31  ;  Luke  ix.  22)  is  a 
prophecy,  and  the  only  remaining  passage  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  is  Matt.  ii.  4,  where  it  is  said 
that  Herod  convened  'all  the  high  priests  and 
icribes  of  the  people.  *     It  has  been  supposed  that 


this  expression  denotes  the  Sanhedrin,  but  the 
great  court  of  the  nation  did  not  include  '  all  the 
scribes.'  With  much  more  certainty  may  the 
words  of  Matt  xvi.  21,  *the  elders  and  the  high 
priests  and  the  scribes,'  be  taken  as  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  three  elements  of  the  supreme  council. 
What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  chief  priests  or  high 
priests,  thus  spoken  of  in  the  plural,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  say.  The  usual  view  is  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  classes  of  priests  are  in- 
tended ;  but  there  seems  little  or  no  evidence  in 
support  of  this  explanation.  The  only  point  on 
which  we  can  speak  with  certainty  is  that  the  ex- 
pression must  include  all  living  who  had  been 
high  priests.  In  those  unsettled  times  the  tenure 
of  office  was  occasionally  very  short,  and  always 
precarious.  Annas  the  father-in-law  of  Caiaphas 
(chap.  xviiL  13)  was  deposed  by  the  Roman  Pro- 
curator about  fourteen  years  before  the  time  of 
which  we  now  speak  :  within  three  or  four  years 
of  his  deposition  as  many  as  four  were  appointed 
to  the  hign-priesthood,  the  last  of  whom,  Caiaphas, 
retained  office  until  A.  d.  36.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, besides  the  actual  high  priest,  three  or  four 
may  have  been  living  who  had  once  borne  this 
name,  and  their  former  dignity  would  give  them 
weight  in  a  council  which  oonsisted  of  Jews  alone. 
Whether  prominent  members  of  families  to  which 
present  or  former  high  priests  belonged  (compare 
Acts  iv.  6)  were  also  included  under  this  name, 
or  whether  it  denoted  other  priests  who  stood  high 
in  influence  as  members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  is  very 
doubtful.  —  The  multitude  talked  among  them- 
selves in  the  temple  of  the  grounds  of  the  faith  in 
Jesus  which  was  growing  in  their  hearts.  Their 
talk  is  secret  (* murmuring'),  but  not  so  secret 
that  the  Pharisees  did  not  overhear  their  words. 
Convinced  that  the  teaching  which  so  powerfully 
impresses  the  people  must  be  heard  no  longer,  they 
seek  therefore  the  aid  of  the  chief  priests,  whose 
attendants  are  immediately  despatched  with  orders 
to  seize  Jesus. 

Ver.  33.  Jesus  therefore  said.  Yet  a  little 
while  am  I  with  you,  and  I  ^  unto  him  that 
sent  me.  In  the  action  now  taken  by  His  foes 
Jesus  sees  a  token  of  the  rapidity  with  which  His 
hour  is  approaching.  These  words,  which  (ver. 
35)  were  spoken  in  the  presence  of  *the  Jews,^ 
declare  His  perfect  knowledge  of  their  designs. 
But  they  are  also  words  of  judgment,  taking  from 
H  is  enemies  their  last  hope. 

Ver.  34.  Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find 
me.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  the  *  seeking  *  in 
this  chapter  suggests  as  the  first  meaning  of  these 
words.  Ye  will  seek  to  lay  hands  on  me,  but  shall 
not  find  me.  That  was  the  only  'seeking'  of 
which  the  Jews  wished  to  think.  But  the  eye  of 
Jesus  rested  on  the  calamities  from  which  at  a 
future  time  they  would  seek  to  be  delivered  by  the 
Christ,  but  would  seek  in  vain.  His  enemies  have 
refused  to  recognise  in  His  words  the  teaching  of 
*  Him  that  sent*  Him  (ver.  16):  when  He  has 
returned  to  His  Father  their  eyes  will  be  opened 
to  their  madness  and  folly.— And  where  I  am,  ye 
cannot  come.  *  Where  I  am,'  He  says,  not  *  where 
I  shall  be : '  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  simple  ex- 

f)ression  of  continuous  existence  is  most  befitting 
or  Him  who  is  one  with  the  Father.  Into  that 
Fellowship,  that  Presence,  no  enemies  of  the  Son 
shall  come. 

Ver.  35.  The  Jews  therefore  said  among  them- 
selves. Whither  is  this  man  about  to  go,  that  we 
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ibftU  not  find  himt  Our  Lord's  words  were 
mysterious,  but  yet  were  so  closely  linked  with 
His  earlier  teaching,  as  related  in  this  very  chapter, 
that  their  general  meaning  would  be  clear  to  every 
patient  listener.  Vers.  16  and  17  were  alone 
sufficient  to  show  that  *to  Him  that  sent  me* 
could  only  mean  'to  God.'    But  this  impression 

*  the  Jews '  must  at  all  hazards  avert :  chap.  viii. 
22  shows  how  eagerly  they  sought  to  blunt  the 
edge  of  such  wokIs  as  Jesus  has  now  spoken. 
There  they  suggest  that  only  by  seeking  death  can 
He  escape  their  search :  here  that  it  is  on  exile 
amongst  Gentiles  that  He  has  now  resolved.  His 
teaching  has  seemed  to  them  a  complete  reversal 
of  Jewish  modes  of  thought.  No  learning  of  the 
schools  prepared  Him  for  His  self-chosen  office 
(ver.  15) :  He  accuses  all  Israel  of  having  broken 
the  law  of  Moses  (ver.  19) :  He  sets  at  nought  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  Sabbath  observance  :  all  things 
show  that  He  has  no  sympathy  with,  no  tolerance 
for,  the  most  firmly  established  laws  and  usages  of 
the  Jewish  people.  And  now  He  is  going,  not 
to  return.  Where?— Ib  he  about  to  go  to  the 
Dispersion  of  the  Greeks,  and  teach  the  Greeks? 
Can  it  be  that  He  has  cast  off  Jews  altogether  and 
is  going  to  Gentiles  ?  This  is  said  in  bitter  scorn, 
but  it  may  have  been  su^ested  by  words  of  Jesus 
not  expressly  recorded.  In  answering  His  brethren 
just  before  the  feast  (ver.  7)  He  had  spoken  of 

*  the  world ; '  before  the  end  of  the  same  feast 
(viiL  12)  He  says,  *I  am  the  light  of  the  world.' 
Even  if  we  were  not  to  accept  the  Jewish  tradition 
which  records  that  in  the  offering  of  the  seventy 
bullocks  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  there  was 
dbtinct  reference  to  the  (*  seventy*)  nations  of  the 
Gentile  world — a  tradition  deeply  interesting  and 
probably  true — we  am  have  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  in  His  teaching  during  the  festival 
Jesus  had  repeatedly  used  words  regarding  'the 
world '  which  enemies  might  readily  pervert.  His 
interest,  they  say  in  effect,  is  not  with  Jews  but 
with  the  *  world : '  is  he  leaving  us  ? — then  surely 
He  is  going  to  the  world,  to  the  heathen  whom 
He  loves. — The  great  difficulty  of  this  verse  is  the 
use  of  such  a  phrase  as  '  the  Dispersion  of  the 
Greeks.'  An  explanation  is  furnished  by  the 
thought  already  suggested, — that  the  Jews,  with 
irony  and  scorn,  would  show  forth  Jesus  as  re- 
versing all  their  cherished  instincts,  beliefs,  and 
usages.  If  a  true  Israelite  must  depart  from  the 
Holy  Land,  he  resorts  to  the  Dispersion  of  his 
brethren.  Not  so  with  this  man :  He  too  is 
departing  from  us,  but  it  is  a  Dispersion  of  Gen- 
tiles, not  of  Israelites,  that  He  will  seek, — it  is 
Gentiles  whom  He  will  teach.  As  in  the  case  of 
Caiaphas  (chap.  xL  50,  51),  so  here  :  words  spoken 
in  hate  and  scorn  are  an  unconscious  prophecy. 
He  will  teach  and  gather  together  the  children  of 
God  that  are  scattered  abroad, — this  is  the  very 
purpose  of  His  coming.  The  book  which  is  the 
companion  to  this  Gospel,  the  Apocalypse,  con- 
tains many  examples  of  this  new  and  (so  to  speak) 
converse  application  of  familiar  words.  Thus  in 
Rev.  i.  7,  we  find  mankind  designated  as  '  tribes  of 
the  earth.  *  It  is  right  to  say  that  the  explanation 
of  'Dispersion  of  the  Greeks*  which  we  have 
given  is  not  that  generally  received.  The  common 
view  is  that  the  Jews  represent  Jesus  as  going  to 
*the  Dispersion  amongst  the  Gentiles,'  and,  from 
this  as  a  point  of  departure  (like  the  apostles 
of  Jesus  afterwards),  becoming  a  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles.     We  can  only  briefly  give  our  reasons 
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for  dissenting  from  this  view,  (i)  The  meaning 
can  hardly  be  obtained  without  straining  the 
original  words.  (2)  As  probably  many  of  *the 
multitude'  themselves  belonged  to  *the  Disper- 
sion,' the  added  words  *of  the  Greeks*  would  be 
useless  if  intended  as  explanatory,  insulting  if  used 
for  depreciation.  (3)  The  first  clause  becomes 
almost  superfluous  :  why  should  they  not  say  at 
once.  Is  He»  about  to  go  amongst  the  Greeks? 
(4)  The  introduction  of  a  *  point  of  departure '  or 
connecting  link  is  most  unsuitable  to  the  present 
state  of  feeling  of  our  Lord's  enemies,  *  the  Jews.' 

Ver.  36.  Wiiat  is  this  word  which  he  spake. 
Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find  me:  and 
where  I  am,  ye  cannot  come?  This  verse  contains 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  Saviour's  former 
statement,  but  is  useful  in  reminding  us  that  the 
Jews,  whose  bitter  words  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, were  themselves  perplexed  by  what  they 
heard.  We  must  not  suppose  that  they  pondered 
and  tfun  rejected  the  teaching  of  Jesus :  their 
enmity  rendered  impossible  that  patient  thought 
which  would  have  found  the  key  to  His  mysterious 
language ;  they  understood  enough  to  have  been 
attracted,  had  they  only  been  willing  listeners,  by 
the  light  and  the  life  of  His  words.  Their 
ignorance  resulted  from  the  absence  of  the  will  to 
learn  and  do  God's  will  (ver.  17). 

Ver.  37.  And  in  the  last  day,  the  great  day, 
of  the  feast.  The  feast  of  Tabernacles  properly 
so  called  continued  seven  days.     During  (a  part 


A  Water  Carrier. 

of)  each  day  all  the  men  of  Israel  dwelt  in  booths 
made  with  boughs  of  palm,  willow,  pine,  and 
other  trees.  Day  by  day  burnt-offerings  and  other 
sacrifices  were  presented  in  unusual  profusion. 
Every  morning,  whilst  the  Israelites  assembled  in 
the  temple-courts,  one  of  the  priests  brought  water 
drawn  in  a  golden  urn  from  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
and  amidst  the  sounding  of  trumpets  and  other 
demonstrations  of  joy  poured  the  water  upon  the 
altar.     This  rite  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
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Testament;  but,  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
miraculous  supi)ly  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  it 
was  altogether  in  harmony  with  the  general  spirit 
of  the  festival.  The  chandng  of  the  great  Hallel 
(Ps.  cxiii.-cxviii.)  celebrated  the  past ;  but  (as  we 
learn  from  the  Talmud)  the  Jews  also  connected 
with  the  ceremony  the  words  of  Isaiah  (xii.  3), 

*  Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  the 
wells  of  salvation,*  and  saw  in  it  a  type  of  the 
effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  On  the  evening  of 
the  first  and  (probably)  of  each  following  day  the 

*  rejoicing  of  the  drawing  of  the  water  *  was  cele- 
brated in  the  court  of  the  women,  with  dancing, 
singing,  and  music;  and  lamps  raised  on  four 
immense  candelabra  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  court  illumined  both  the  temple  and  the  city. 
On  the  seventh  day  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  the 
feast  came  to  an  end.  There  was  added,  however, 
an  eighth  day  (Num.  xxix.  35),  a  day  of  holy  con- 
vocation on  which  no  work  might  be  done.  This 
day  did  not  strictly  belong  to  the  feast,  but  was 
'  a  feast  by  itself,'  perhaps  as  closing  (not  only  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  also)  the  whole  series  of 
festivals  for  the  year:  naturally,  however,  it 
became  attached  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in 
ordinary  speech.  Whether  the  'great  day*  so 
emphatically  mentioned  here  was  this  eighth  day 
or  the  seventh  day  of  the  feast  is  a  point  which  has 
been  much  discussed,  and  on  which  we  cannot 
arrive  at  certainty.  On  the  whole  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  the  eighth  day  is  referred  to,  the  day  of 
holy  rest  in  which  the  feasts  seemed  to  reach  their 
culmination,  and  which  retained  the  sacred  associa- 
tions of  the  festival  just  past,  though  the  marks  of 
special  rejoicing  had  come  to  an  end.  This  last 
day  He  to  whom  all  the  festivals  of  Israel  pointed 
chose  for  the  proclamation  which  showed  the  joy 
and  hope  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  fulfilled  in 
Himself.— JesQB  Btood  and  cried,  aaying,  If  any 
one  thiiBt,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink. 
The  words  *  stood  and  cried  *  bring  into  relief  the 
solemn  earnestness  of  this  declaration,  which  com- 
pleted and  perfected  the  teaching  of  Jesus  at  this 
feast.  The  occasion  was  given  (if  we  are  right  in 
regarding  the  eighth  as  'the  great  day'),  not  by 
the  ceremony  observed,  but  by  the  blank  left 
through  the  cessation  of  the  familiar  custom.  The 
water  had  been  poured  upon  the  altar  for  seven 
days,  reminding  of  past  miracles  of  God*s  mercy 
and  promises  of  yet  richer  grace :  hopes  had  been 
raised,  but  not  yet  satisfied.  When  the  ceremonies 
had  reached  their  close,  Jesus  '  stood  and  cried ' 
to  the  multitudes  that  what  they  had  hitherto 
looked  for  in  vain  they  shall  receive  in  Him.  As 
in  the  synagogue  of  x>Iazareth  He  read  from  the 
book  of  Issuah,  and  declared  that  the  Scripture 
was  that  day  fulfilled  in  their  ears,  so  here  He 
takes  up  familiar  words  of  the  same  prophet  (Isa. 
Iv.  i),  calling  everyone  that  thirsteth  to  come  unto 
Him. 

Ver.  38.  He  that  believeth  in  me,  as  the 
scripture  wid,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  riven  of 
liying  water.  The  words  of  ver.  37  remind  us  of  the 
people  who  drank  of  the  spiritual  rock  that  followed 
them  (i  Cor.  x.  4),  the  miracle  commemorated 
in  the  pouring  of  the  water  from  Siloam;  the 
last  words  ('shall  flow  rivers')  resemble  more 
the  promise  of  Isa.  xii.  3,  amplified  in  all  its  parts. 
There  is  nothing  incongruous  in  this  union  of 
promises  :  Isa.  xliv.  3  includes  both,  *  I  will  pour 
water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty  and  floods  upon 
the  dry  ground.'    This  is  not  the  first  time  that 


we  have  found  'coming  to  Jesus*  and  'believing 
in  Him '  thus  brought  together ;  see  the  note  on 
chap.  vi.  35.  Out  of  the  heart  of  him  that  thus 
Cometh,  thus  believeth  in  Jesus,  shall  flow  rivers 
of  living  water.  Not  only  shall  he  receive  what 
his  thirst  demands  and  be  satisfied,  but  he  himself 
shall  become  the  source  of  a  stream — ^nay  rivers — 
of  living  waters.  The  water  shall  bring  life  to 
him  :  the  water  flowing  out  of  his  heart  shall  bring 
life  wherever  it  comes.  All  this  is  the  gift  of 
Jesus,  who  is  set  forth  as  the  One  Source  of  the 
water  of  Life.  But  what  is  meant  by  'as  the 
Scripture  said '  ?  Many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contain  similar  imagery,  and  some  of  these 
have  been  already  quoted  ;  but  one  only  appears 
really  to  accord  with  the  figure  of  this  verse,  viz. 
the  vision  of  Ezek.  xlvii.  The  prophet  saw  a 
stream  of  living  water  issuing  from  the  temple, 
and  expanding  into  a  river  whose  waters  brought 
life  wherever  they  flowed.  The  temple  prefigured 
Christ  (chap.  ii.  21) ;  the  water  of  life  is  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  pre-eminently  Christ's  gift 
(chap.  iv.  14).  The  Lord  Himself  received  into 
the  believer's  heart  brings  the  gift  of  the  living 
water ;  and  from  Him,  thus  abiding  in  the  heart, 
flows  the  river  of  the  water  of  life. 

Ver.  39.  And  this  spake  he  oonoeming  the 
Spirit,  which  they  that  heUeved  in  him  were 
to  receive:  for  the  Spirit  was  not  yet  given; 
because  that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.  To 
this  authoritative  explanation  of  the  '  living  water* 
we  have  more  than  once  referred  (see  chap.  iv. 
10,  14).  The  word  is  a  promise  still,  speaking  of 
a  future  not  a  present  gift  ('were  to  receive*). 
The  verse  before  us  is  one  which  it  is  impossible 
to  express  in  English  without  a  paraphrase.  In 
the  first  clause  we  find  'the  Spirit,'  but  in  the 
second  the  article  is  absent,  and  the  words  liter- 
ally mean  'for  spirit  was  not  yet,' — the  word 
'  spirit '  meaning,  not  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  Person, 
but  a  bestowal  or  reception  of  His  influence  and 
power.  Only  when  Jesus  was  glorified, — that  is, 
only  when  He  had  died,  had  risen,  had  ascended 
on  high,  had  been  invested  vrith  the  glory  which 
was  His  own  at  the  right  hand  of  Uie  Father, 
would  man  receive  that  spiritual  power  which  is 
the  condition  of  all  spiritual  life.  When  Jesus 
Himself,  the  God-man,  is  perfected,  then  and  not 
till  then  does  He  receive  power  to  bestow  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  mankind.  This  mysterious  subject 
mainly  belongs,  however,  to  later  chapters  of  this 
Gospel  (see  especially  chap.  xvi.  7). 

Here  our  Lord's  revelation  of  Himself  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  culminates.  The 
feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the  last  great  feast  of  the 
year.  It  was  also  the  feast  which  raised  sacred 
rejoicing  to  its  highest  point ;  which  shadowed 
forth  the  full  b^towal  of  Messianic  blessings 
(comp.  Zech.  xiv.  16) ;  and  which  spoke  most 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  supreme  gift  of  Jesus  to 
His  people.  With  its  fulfilment  all  the  brightest 
anticipations  of  ancient  prophecy  are  realised. 
The  effect  of  this  revelation  of  Jesus  by  Himself  is 
now  traced. 

Ver.  40.  Some  of  the  multitade  therefore, 
when  they  heard  these  words,  said.  Of  a  truth 
this  is  the  prophet  On  '  the  prophet,'  and  the 
distinction  between  this  appellation  and  'the 
Christ,'  see  the  note  on  chap.  i.  21. 

Vers.  41,  42.  Others  said.  This  is  the  Christ 
Some  said,  What^  doth  the  Christ  come  ont  of 
Oalileet    Hath  not  the  scriptnre  said.  That  thf 
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Ghrirt  oometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  txooL 
BethlcJiem,  the  yillage  wheze  David  was  t  See 
Matt.  ii.  6.  This  explanation  of  theprophecy  of 
Micah  (chap.  v.  2)  is  found  in  the  largum,  and 
seems  to  have  been  commonly  received  by  the  Jews. 

Vers.  43,  44.  There  arose  therefore  a  division 
among  the  multitude  becaiue  of  him.  And 
some  of  them  wonld  have  seized  him ;  but  no 
man  laid  hands  on  him.  Compare  ver.  30. 
Here,  as  there,  the  result  of  the  division  of 
opinion  is  a  more  eager  attempt  to  apprehend 
Him  about  whom  the  dispute  has  arisen.  The 
last  words  of  ver.  30  may  be  again  supplied  in 
thought :  'his  hour  was  not  yet  come.* 

Ver.  45.  The  offloers  therefore  came  to  the 
chief  priestB  and  Pharisees ;  and  they  said  unto 
them.  Why  have  ye  not  brought  himt  The 
sending  of  the  officers  is  mentioned  in  ver.  32. 
From  ver.  37  we  may  gather  that  they  had  been 
lingering  near  Him  for  a  day  or  more :  His  last 
words  seem  to  have  deprived  them  of  all  power  to 
lay  hands  on  Him.  There  is  a  minute  difference 
between  the  senders  as  described  in  ver.  32  ('  the 
chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees ')  and  here,  where 
the  second  article  is  dropped.  The  slight  change 
serves  to  emphasize  the  union  of  the  two  elements 
(so  to  speak)  into  one  for  the  purpose  in  hand, 
but  is  not  sufficient  to  suggest  that  here  reference 
is  made  to  the  Sanhedrin  as  a  body.  It  does  not 
appear  that  there  is  formal  action  of  the  Sanhedrin 
earlier  than  the  record  in  chap.  xi.  47. 

Ver.  46.  The  offlcen  answered.  Never  did  a 
man  so  speak.  A  new  testimony  to  Jesus,  borne 
by  men  who,  awed  by  the  majesty  of  His  words, 
instead  of  attempting  a  deed  of  violence,  declare 
to  their  very  masters  that  He  is  more  than  man. 

Vers.  47,  4S,  49.  The  Pharisees  therefore 
answered  them.  Have  ye  also  been  led  astray  t 
Hath  any  one  of  the  rulers  believed  in  him,  or 
of  the  Pharisees  t  But  this  multitude  which 
understandeth  not  the  law  are  cursed.  In  such 
a  matter  as  the  acceptance  of  any  man  as  Messiah, 
the  judgment  of  the  rulers  (members  of  the 
Sanhedrin)  must  surely  be  decisive;  but  what 
mler  or  (to  take  a  wider  range,  and  include  all 
who  accurately  interpret  the  Law  and  uphold  its 
majesty)  who  of  the  Pharisees  has  sanctioned  the 


claims  of  Jesus?  The  foolish  multitude  may  have 
done  so,  m  this  showing  an  ignorance  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  Pharisees,  deserves  and  brings 
with  it  a  curse. — Of  such  contemptuous  treatment 
of  the  common  people,  as  distinguished  from  '  the 
disciples  of  the  wise,*  many  examples  may  be  pro- 
duced from  the  sayings  of  Jewish  Rabbins. — Once 
more  it  may  be  noted,  our  Lord's  enemies  pro- 
nounce their  own  condemnation  in  proclaiming 
their  unbelief. 

Vers.  50,  51.  Nicodemus  saith  unto  them  (he 
that  came  to  him  before,  being  one  of  them). 
Doth  our  law  judge  a  man,  except  it  have  first 
heard  from  himself  and  learned  what  he  doeth  t 
Twice  already  in  this  section  have  we  read  of  the 
restraint  placed  on  the  enenues  of  Jesus.  Those 
amongst  the  multitude  who  were  ill  affected 
towards  Him  were  kept  back  from  doing  Him 
harm  (ver.  44) ;  the  officers  likewise  were  re- 
strained (ver.  46) ;  now  the  Sanhedrists  them- 
selves are  to  be  foiled,  and  this  through  one  of 
themselves.  Nicodemus  has  so  far  overcome  his 
fear  that  he  defends  Jesus  against  the  glaring 
injustice  of  his  fellow-rulers,  undeterred  by  the 
expression  of  their  scorn  just  uttered.  He  appeals 
to  the  law,  all  knowledge  of  which  they  have 
proudly  arrogated  to  themselves,  and  shows  that 
of  this  very  law  they  are  themselves  transgressors 

Ver.  52.  They  answered  and  said  unto  him^ 
Art  thou  also  of  Galilee  t  Search  and  see  that 
out  of  Oalilee  atiseth  no  prophet  No  answer 
to  the  argument  was  possible  :  they  can  but  turn 
on  Nicodemus  himself.  They  assume  that  no  one 
but  a  Galilean  can  take  the  side  of  Jesus.  The 
last  words  are  difficult,  because  at  least  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets  (Jonah)  was  of  Galilee.  But  the 
words  do  not  seem  to  be  intended  to  include  all 
the  past,  so  much  as  to  express  what  Jews  held  to 
be,  and  to  have  lon^  been,  a  stated  rule  of  Divine 
Providence :  in  their  scorn  of  Galilee,  and  their 
arrogant  assumption  of  complete  knowledge  of 
'  the  law,'  they  regard  it  as  impossible  that  out  of 
that  land  any  prophet  should  arise ;  least  of  all 
can  it  be  the  birthplace  of  the  Messiah. 

For  remarks  on  the  following  verses,  extending 
from  vii.  53  to  viii.  11,  see  the  close  of  this  Com- 
mentary. 


Chapter  VIII.    12-59. 
Jesus  the  Son  of  the  Father ^  the  Giver  of  Sonship  and,  therewith,  of  Light 


12  T^HEN  spake  Jesus  again ^  unto  them,  saying,  ''I  am  the 

A       light  of  *  the  world  :  he  that  ^  foUoweth  me  shall  not  * 

13  walk  in  'darkness,*  but  shall  have  the  light  of  ''life.  The 
Pharisees  therefore  said  unto  him,  'Thou  bearest  record  of* 

14  thyself;  thy  record*  is  not  true.  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  Though*  I  bear  record  of*  myself,  yet"*  my  record* 
is  true :  ^  for  *  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go  ;  but 

15  'ye  cannot  tell*  whence  I  qome,  and"  whither  I  go.     *  Ye  jCha^jm.* 


a  See  chap.  iiL 

^Chap.L89. 
c  Chap.  z.  07, 

zii.  a6, 

xzi.  29,  aa. 
^Chap.  v.  a6. 
t  Chap.  v.  31. 


: /See  chap, 
xiu.  3. 


^  Again  therefore  Jesus  spake 
^  witness  concerning 
*  because 


•  in  no  wise 

•  witness        •  Even  if 
'  know  not 


10 


*  the  darkness 
'  omit  yet 
^  or 
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16  judge  after  the  flesh;  'I  judge  no  man."  And  yet"  if  I  'g^/^" 
judge,  *  my  judgment  is  true :  for*  I  '  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  /^^;J['**' 

17  the  Father  that  sent  me.     '"It  is  also  written  in  your  law,"    Si^^"'"^ 

18  that  the  testimony"  of  two  men  is  true.     I  am  one"  that'"^*/^^ 
bear"  witness  of"    myself,  and   "the    Father  that   sent   me -^^^^p-^. 37. 

19  beareth  witness  of "  me.     Then  said  they"  unto  him,  Where 

is  thy  Father?     Jesus  answered,  ""Ye  neither  know  me,"  nor  ^  chap.  xvL  3. 
^  my  Father :  ^  if  ye  had  known  *°  me,  ye  should  have  known  "'  -^^p.^^  ,g. 

20  my  Father  also.  These  words  spake  Jesus"  in  ''the  treasury,  jSSt'^VL 
as  he  taught"  in  the  temple:"  and  'no  man  laid  hands  on  'Chap.vii.3cx 
him  ;*•  '  for*  his  hour  was  not  yet  come.  /See chap. 

21  Then  said  Jesus"  again  unto  them,  I  go  my  way,*'^  and  *ye  *^***p- 
shall  seek  me,  and  '^ shall  die  in  your  sins:"  whither  I  go,  ye  »Ver. 94. 

22  cannot  come.     "'Then  said  the  Jews,"  Will  he  kill  himself  .^ "^p/^*^ 

23  because  he  saith.  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.     And  he  said 

unto  them,  Ye  are  from  beneath;  ''I  am  from  above:  ye  are'Chap.m.3x. 

24  ^of  this  world  ;  I  am  not  of  this  world.     '  I  said  therefore  unto  ^^^^i^[ 
you,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  :  for  *if  ye  believe  not"  that    l^/jj^^ 

25  *  I  am  Ae,*^  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins.  Then  said  they"  unto  JcSi"'Mark 
him,  Who  art  thou  ?     And"  Jesus  saith"  unto  them,  Even  tAe  ^vei^'ts.sa, 

26  same  that  I  said  unto  you  from  the  beginning.'*  I  have  many  chap.xiiLx^ 
things  to  say"  and  to  judge  of"  you  :  but"  he  ''that  sent  me  cChap  vU-as. 
is  true  ;  and  '^  I  speak  to  the  world  those  things  which  I  have  ^X^-  40, 

chap.  111.  xSf 

27  heard  of  him."     They  understood  *°  not  that  he  spake  to  them    ^i-  *<*.  »>- 

<49i  *^'»  '5* 

28  of  the  Father.     Then  said  Jesus  *^  unto  them,"  When  ye  have 

'  lifted  up  "  the  -^  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  *  I  am  '  ^1»p  '"-  '<• 

^  301.  32,  34.    • 

Ae*^  and  ^  tAat  I  do  nothing  of  myself;"  but  ^as  my  Father    c^^pActs 

29  hath  taught  me,"  I  speak  these  things.     And  *he  that  Sent  me  ^chJj!  t' V9' 
is  with  me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone;  *for*'  I  do  ^c£p"^v. jc. 

30  always  those  things  that  please  him."     *As  he  spake  these  *chap.v£i. 
words,"  many  believed  on  "  him.  ^dl^i, 

31  Then  said  Jesus"  to  those"  Jews  which  believed "  on "  him, 

If  ye   'continue"  in  my  word,  t/ten  are  ye  my  disciples  in-  / Comp. chap. 

32  deed;"  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  ''"the  truth  shall  *'%™' ^  »* 

^1  one  ^*  But  even  ^*  But  in  your  own  law  also  it  is  written    ^i'^^" 

**  witness         ^*  he        ^*  beareth      *'  concerning         "  They  said  therefore 

^®  Ye  know  neither  me  ••  ye  knew  *^  ye  would  know 

*•  he  *•  teaching  **  temple-courts     **  seized  him 

*•  He  said  therefore        *'  omit  my  way  ■*  and  in  your  sin  ye  shall  die 

**  The  Jews  therefore  said  *®  shall  not  believe  ^^  cmii  he 

**  They  said  therefore  ••  omit  And  •*  said 

•*  How  is  it  that  I  even  speak  to  you  at  all?  ^  speak 

•'  concerning  "  nevertheless 

••  and  the  things  which  I  heard  from  him  these  I  speak  unto  the  world 

*®  perceived  *^  Jesus  therefore  said  **  omit  unto  them 

**  lifted  on  high  **  omit  he  **  of  myself  I  do  nothing 

*•  but  even  as  the  Father  taught  me  *'  he  left  me  not  alone,  because 

**  the  things  that  are  pleasing  to  him  *®  things  *®  in 

"  Jesus  said  therefore      **  the  *•  had  believed 

**  omit  on  •*  shall  abide  *•  ye  are  truly  my  disciples 
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33  make  you  free.     They  answered  him,  *  We  be  Abraham's  seed,  •J?557>»; 
and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man : "  how  sayest  thou, 

34  Ye  shall  be  made  **  free  ?     Jesus  answered  them,  Verily,  verily, 

I  say  unto  you,  ^Whosoever  committeth  sin*'  is  the  servant ••  "fpg'^'J** 

35  of  sin.     And  -^the  servant"  abideth  not  in  the  house  for  ever:  /Gai.iv.3o. 

36  *«/"  the  Son"  abideth  ever.'*     '"If  the  Son  therefore  shall 

37  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed.     I  know  that  ye  are 

*  Abraham's  seed;  but  ^ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  'S2i.'*?ii.  i. 

38  hath  no  place  **  in  you.     ''  I  speak  that "  which   I  have  seen  ''^p^J:  ,9. 
with  my*'  Father:  and  ye  do  that  which  ye  have  seen  with 

39  your  father.'*     They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  *  Abraham 

is  our  father.     Jesus  saith  unto  them,  '  If  ye  were"  Abraham's  'S?™i  cii^ 

40  children,  ye  would '°  do  the  works  of  Abraham.     But  now  ^  ye    *"• '» ^ 
seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  that  hath  told"  you  'the  truth,  *  which  '^p-»-«4. 

41  I  have  heard  of  God:"  this  did  not  Abraham.      Ye  do  the  ''^^'^^' 
deeds  "  of  your  father.     Then  ^*  said  they  '*  to  him.  We  be  ''• 

not   born   of  fornication;   "we   have   one   Father,   even   God.  "Sj^/J*"  *^ 

42  Jesus  said  unto  them,  "'If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  **" J^**° ''•  *• 
love  me :  for  "^  I  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God  ; "  neither  *^*'-  *^- 

43  -^came  I  '*  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.     '  Why  do  ye  not  under-  -^^^Pg/*  ^^^ 
stand"  my  speech?  even^^  because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word.  '^"JJ;^ 

44  Ye  are  ""oiyour  father  the  devil,"  and  the  lusts"  of  your  father  '^^Vj^hn 
ye  will  do."     He  *  was  a  murderer®*  from  the  beginning,  and  ^^^joimiii. 
abode"  not  in  the  truth,  because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.    "* 
When  he  speaketh  a  lie,"  he  speaketh  of  his  own :  for  he  is  a 

45  liar,  and  the  father  of  it."     And  "  because  I  tell  you  the  truth," 

46  ye  believe  me  not.     Which  of  you  * convinceth *•  me  of  sin?  ^^\y^'^ 

47  And"  if  I  say  the"  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me?    ^He    rSJ;S/3,; 
that  is  of  God  heareth  God's  words : "  ye  therefore  hear  them  *^^l:;^i  3^ . 

48  not,"  because  ye  are  not  of  God.     Then  answered  the  Jews,"    '  ^^^  *^-  *• 
and  said  unto  him,  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan, 

49  and  'hast  a  devil?"    Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  devil;"  'See chap. 

^"^  •'  '  '  VII.  ao. 

50  but  I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour  me.     And "  I 
-^seek  not  mine  own  glory:"  ^ there  is  one  that  seeketh  and-^^jJ*P- 

51  judgeth.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  *  If  a  man  **  keep"  my  '^5l<S*iii. 

Z3  :  X  Pet.  i. 

*'  and  have  never  yet  been  slaves  to  any  one  **  become    Achap  v.  94 

*•  Every  one  that  doeth  sin        ••  a  slave  **  slave        •*  omit  but    vi.  50,  xi  2^ 

^  son  •*  for  ever  •*  maketh  no  way        «•  the  things         ^^^^^*^^S^Vi 

*•  do  ye  also  therefore  the  things  which  ye  heard  from  the  Father  *•  are     94^  xy  ao, 

'*  omit  ye  would  '*  spoken  to  ^*  which  I  heard  from  God    ^XJ*  / »., 

"works        '*^w//Then  "  They  said         '•  were  sisch-p.*' 

'^  for  from  God  I  came  forth,  and  am  here  '•  for  also  I  have  not  come     xiv  15. 

^'  know         w  omit  even  ®^  Ye  are  of  the  father  who  is  the  devil 

**  desires      **  it  is  your  will  to  do  •*  man-killer 

**  stood  «•  Whensoever  one  speaketh  the  lie 

^'^  for  for  .  .  .  it  recLd  because  his  father  also  is  a  liar  ®*  But 

••  I  say  the  truth  •«  convicteth  •*  omit  And       »*  omit  the 

•*  the  words  of  God  •*  for  this  cause  ye  hear  not 

•*  The  Jews  answered     ••  demon        •'  But         •*  mv  glory       *•  have  kepi 
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52  saying,*  he  shall  never  see"  death.     Then  said  the  Jews*  unto 

him,  Now  we  know  that  '  thou  hast  a  devil."*    Abraham  *  is  *z«*-  >■  s- 
dead,*  and  the  prophets  ;  and  thou  sayest.  If  a  man  »  keep  my 

53  saying,*  he  shall  never  taste  of  death.     '  Art  thou  greater  than  /cbap.iw.n 
our  father  Abraham,  which  is  dead  ?  •  and  the  prophets  are 

54  dead:*  whom  makest  thou  thyself.?     Jesus  answered,  ""If  I 
honour '  myself,  my  honour  •  is  nothing ;  '  it  is  my  Father  that 


wrVer.  so, 
diap.  ▼.  31. 


55  honoureth"  me ; 


Yet 


«Ver.  19. 
9  Chap,  vii 


of  whom  ye  say,  that  he  is  your  God; 
*ye  have  not  known  him  ; "  but  "  I  know  him  :  and  if  I  should 
say,  I  know  him  not,  I  shall  be  a  liar  like  unto  you : "  but  I 

56  know  him,  -^and  "keep  his  saying."     'Your  father  Abraham  >ch^xv.ia 
rejoiced  to  see"   my  day:  and   he  saw   1/,   and   was   glad."  ^HebL5.tV 

57  Then  said  the  Jews "  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years 

58  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham.?     Jesus  said  unto  them, 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was,"  ''I  am.  ''^'^^ 

59  Then  '  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him : "  but  Jesus  '  hid  '  ^p 
himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple,"  going  through  the  midst  '  *-*»p 
of  them,  and  so  passed  by." 


i.36. 


^  my  word 

•  have  kept  my  word 

•  glorifieth 


*  behold  » The  Jews  said  *  died 

*  who  died  '  glorify  •  glory 
*•  And  have  not  got  knowledge  of  him 

**  like  unto  you,  a  liar  "  word  *•  exulted  that  he  should  see 

^*  and  rejoiced  **  The  Jews  therefore  said  ^*  add  born 

^'  They  took  up  stones  therefore  that  they  might  cast  them  upon  him 
i«  and  went  forth  from  the  temple-courts  .  *•  omii  going  ...  by 


Contents. — ^The  feast  of  Tabernacles  is  closed, 
and  with  it  the  great  illumination  of  the  temple- 
courts,  of  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  boast  in 
lofty  terms.  Starting  from  this,  and  from  the 
fact  that  He  is  the  true  light  of  the  world,  Jesus 
reveals  more  clearly  than  He  had  yet  done  what  He 
Himself  is,  and  by  contrast  what  His  opponents 
are.  Everything  that  He  utters  assumes  its 
sharpest,  most  peremptory,  most  decisive  tone. 
The  rage  of  His  adversaries  is  roused  to  its 
highest  intensity.  The  darkness  becomes  thickest, 
while  the  light  shines  in  the  midst  of  it  with  its 
greatest  bri^tness.  Nothing  more  can  be  done 
to  change  the  darkness  into  light ;  henceforward 
the  children  of  light  can  only  be  withdrawn  from 
it.  At  the  close  of  the  chapter  Jesus  goes  out  of 
the  temple,  leaving  the  darkness  to  itself  but  not 
overcome  by  it.  The  subordinate  parts  are — (i) 
vers.  12-20;  (2)  vers.  21-30;  (3)  vers.  31-59. 

Ver.  12.  Again  therefore  Jesus  spake  nnto 
them,  saying,  I  am  the  light  of  the  world.  The 
last  thirteen  verses  (chap.  vii.  49-52)  have  been 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  impression  made 
by  our  Lord's  words  of  promise  (chap.  vii.  37,  38). 
This  verse  really  follows  chap.  vii.  38,  containing 
a  second  manifestation  of  Jesus,  in  a  form  and 
manner  still  connected  with  the  feast  which  had 
just  ended.  As  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  had 
furnished  occasion  for  the  promise  of  the  living 
water,  so  the  imagery  of  this  verse  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  illumination  of  the  tem^^e-courts 
on  the  evenings  of  the  festival.  This  illumina- 
tion proceeded  from  four  great  candelabra  erected 


in  the  court  of  the  women,  and  of  its  brilliancy 
the  Rabbins  speak  in  the  highest  strains.  It 
formed  indeed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  week's 
rejoicings,  that  no  one  can  be  surprised  to  find  a 
reference  to  it  in  our  Lord's  words.  Like  the 
water  poured  on  the  altar,  the  light  may  well  have 
had  a  twofold  symbolism,  commemorating  the 
ntighty  guidance  of  Israel  by  the  pillar  of  fire,  and 
also  prefiguring  the  light  which  was  to  spring  up 
in  the  times  of  Messiah  (Isa.  ix.  2,  xlii.  6,  etc.). 
What  the  pillar  of  fire  had  been  to  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  that  would  Messiah  be  to  His  people 
in  the  latter  davs. — He  that  foUoweth  me  shall 
in  no  wise  walK  in  the  darknc— i,  but  shaU  have 
the  light  of  life.  The  words  '  he  that  followetfa 
me '  are  in  all  probability  closely  connected  with 
the  figure  of  the  first  clause  of  the  verse.  Around 
is  '  the  darkness  *  of  night:  only  where  the  pillar 
of  fire  moves  light  shines  on  all  that  follow  its 
course, — on  all,  not  on  Israel  only,  for  Jesus  is 
*the  light  of  theworid,*  The  language  of  both 
promises  is  free  firom  every  limitation  save  that 
which  is  expressed  in  *  coming  to '  Him,  *  believ- 
ing in '  Him  (chap.  vii.  37,  38),  and  *  following ' 
Him.  The  special  condition  mentioned  in  this 
verse  (when  we  pass  from  the  associations  of  the 
original  figure  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
words)  brings  out  the  idea  of  discipleship  and 
imitation.  This  includes  '  coming  and  '  be- 
lieving.' No  true  dbciple  shall  walk  in  the 
darkness,  but  shall  have  as  his  own  inward  posses- 
sion (comp.  chap.  vii.  38)  the  light  of  life,— the 
light  which  life  gives.     Living  in  Christ,  he  shall 
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have  the  light  of  Christ  (see  chap.  i.  4).  Dark- 
ness bears  with  it  the  ideas  of  ignorance,  danger, 
and  sin :  light  implies  knowledge,  guidance, 
safety,  and  holy  purity  (chap.  xii.  35  ;  i  Thess.  v. 
4;  I  Johni.  j,  etc.). 

Ver.  13.  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  unto 
him.  Then  hearest  witness  conoeming  thyself; 
thy  -witness  is  not  trae.  It  seems  impossible  not 
to  believe  that  we  have  here  a  remmiscence  of 
Christ's  own  words  (chap.  v.  31),  of  which  His 
enemies  now  take  hold,  that  they  may  turn  them 
against  Himself.  Since  the  discourse  of  chap,  v., 
the  Pharisees  of  Jerusalem  have  never  possessed 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  thus  seeking  to 
repel  the  claims  which  Jesus  asserts.  As  us^  by 
our  Lord  (in  chap,  v.),  the  words  signify  that,  if 
His  testimony  concerning  Himself  stood  alone, 
not  only  would  it  (according  to  all  laws  of  evi- 
dence) be  invalid,  but  it  would  be  untrae, — as  the 
very  thought  of  such  unsupported  witness  would 
coxiflict  with  the  fundamental  truth  of  cnap.  v.  19. 
Here  the  words,  as  applied  by  His  foes,  are 
intended  to  have  the  same  meaning :  His  solitary 
testimony  has  no  validity,  and,  by  His  own  con- 
fession, is  imtme. 

Ver.  14.  Jesns  answered  and  said  nnto  them. 
Even  if  I  hear  witness  oonoeraiDg  myself,  my 
nitnees  is  trae:    because  I  know  whence  I 
came,   and  whither  I  go;    hot  ye  know  not 
whence  I  come,  or  whither  I  go.     A  little  later 
(ver.    17),  Jesus  gives  an  answer  similar  to  the 
purport  of  His  words  in  chap.  v.     His  Father 
beareth  witness  of  Him,  and  His  Father's  testi- 
mony is  ever  present.     But  here  He  rebukes  their 
judgment  of  Him.     In  a  sense  (ver.  17),  their 
requirement  of  other  testimony  is  valid  ;  but  first 
He  must  reject  their  ap|p]ication  to  Him  of  a 
principle  of  judgment  which  is  valid  in  r^;ard  to 
men  like  themselves.      Amongst  men    of   like 
nature — those  who  are  but  men — such  judgment 
is  true  :  when  applied  to  Jesus  it  fails.     Men  who 
know  but  in  part  may  be  self-deceivers,  even  if 
they  are  true  men ;  hence  their  word  needs  sup- 
port.    He  who  knows  with  unerring  certainty  that 
He  comes  from  the  Father  and  is  going  to  the 
Father  may  bear  witness  of  Himself,  and   His 
testimony  is  valid  and  true.     He  who  thus  comes 
from  God  cannot  but  speak  with  a  self-evidencing 
power, — self-evidencing  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
see  and  hear.     This  willingness  the  Pharisees  had 
not,  and  hence  He  adds,  '  Ye  know  not  whence 
I  come,  or  whither  I  go.'     The  change  from  'I 
came*  to  *I  come*  is  remarkable,  but  is  easily 
explained.     The  past  fact  (*  I  came*)  is  not  one 
which  the  Pharisees  could  know,  except  by  infer- 
ence :  His  present  mission  from  the  Father  ('I 
come')  should  have  been  discerned  by  all  who 
saw  His  works  and  heard  His  words ;  and  every 
one  who   recognised   that  He  cometh  from  the 
Father  must  understand  His  meaning  when  He' 
says  '  I  go  *  to  Htm  that  sent  me.      On  '  I  come  * 
comp.  vii.  28. 

Ver.  15.  Ye  judge  after  the  flesh.  They  had 
juf^ed  Him  by  mere  outward  appearance,  and 
according  to  their  own  merely  human  thoughts 
and  wishes.  Having  formed  for  themselves  with- 
out patient  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus 
without  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  their 
conception  of  Messiah  and  of  tiis  kingdom,  they 
rejected  Jesus  because  He  did  not  answer  their 
expectation.  But  for  this,  the  Divine  witness  in 
Him  would  have  reached  their  hearts.— I  jadge 
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no  one.  They  judged  according  to  their  own 
nature, — standing  alone,  without  3ie  guidance  of 
the  Father,  not  taking  the  Father  along  with  them 
in  judging,  and  thus  not  judging  'righteous 
judgment  *  (vii.  24).  Jesus  judgeth  no  man.  The 
fifth  chapter  has  prepared  us  for  such  words  as 
these.  Here,  as  there,  they  do  not  exclude  all 
judgment,  but  all  sole  judgment  (see  ver.  16) :  it 
IS  not  He  that  judgeth,  but  rather  the  Father  who 
judgeth  in  Him.  Chap.  v.  22  and  this  verse  are 
not  discordant :  between  the  Father,  the  ultimate 
source  of  judgment,  and  those  who  are  judged  is 
the  Son,  to  whom  Uie  Father  hath  given  authority 
to  do  judgment,  but  who  doeth  nothing  save  in 
and  with  the  Father.  The  *  I  *  is  thus  emphatic, 
equivalent  to  *  I  by  myself*  or  *I  without  the 
Father.' 

Ver.  16.  But  even  if  I  jadge,  my  judgment  is 
tme:  because  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  the 
Fatiier  that  sent  me.  Because  in  no  action  is 
He  alone,  even  if  He  judges  His  judgment  is 
true  ;  it  is  a  real  judgment,  a  judgment  corre- 
sponding, not  to  outward  appearance,  but  to  the 
eternal  reality  of  things,  because  according  to  the 
Father's  will.  The  assertion  of  this  verse,  that 
the  Father  is  ever  with  Him,  corresponds  to  the 
words,  *  I  know  whence  I  came,'  in  ver.  14 :  the 
link  which  binds  together  all  these  verses  is  His 
constant  and  perfect  knowledge  that  the  Father  is 
with  Him  and  in  Him.  In  this  lies  the  validity  of 
His  witness  :  in  this  is  involved  the  condemnation 
of  His  foes. 

Ver.  1 7.  But  in  your  own  law  also  it  is  written 
that  the  witness  of  two  men  is  true.  In  the  very 
law  which  they  magnified,  on  which  they  take 
their  stand,  as  they  accuse  Him  of  breaking  the  law, 
and  declare  that  all  who  follow  him  are  i«^norant 
of  the  law  (chap.  vii.  49,  etc. ),  this  principle  is  laid 
down  (Deut.  xvii.  6,  xix.  15).  An  emphasis  is  made 
to  rest  on  *men*  to  prepare  for  the  next  verse. 
The  words  *  your  own  law  *  have  been  understood 
as  a  proof  that  Jesus  feels  that  He  is  not  a  Jew, 
but  without  reason.  The  words  flow  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  His  purpose  to  show  that  the  principle 
upon  which  He  proceeded  was  founded  in  the  law 
which  they  themselves  so  highly  honoured,  and 
the  rules  of  which  they  were  not  entitled  to  neglect. 
They  thus  at  once  magnify  the  law  and  are  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem. 

Ver.  18.  I  am  he  that  beaieth  witness  oon- 
cernlng  myself,  and  the  Father  that  sent  me 
beazeth  witness  concerning  me.  In  all  the  Son*s 
witness  concerning  Himself^  it  is  the  Father  that 
beareth  witness  concerning  Him.  This  is  the 
teaching  of  chap,  v.,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
witness  may  with  equal  truth  be  spoken  of  as  that 
of  Two,  or  as  that  borne  by  One  (the  Father).  In 
thus  speaking  to  His  enemies  of  a  twofold  witness, 
He  may  mean  either  (i)  that  they  should  them- 
selves have  discerned  in  Him,  over  and  above  that 
which  in  a  holy  human  prophet  they  would  have 
accepted  as'  'witness,'  a  higher  presence  which 
could  only  be  Divine;  and  that,  had  they  done 
this,  they  could  never  have  thought  of  His  word  as 
standing  alone :  —or  (2)  that  in  the  witness  which 
He  had  borne  they  had  dreamed  of  unsupported 
words  only  because  they  could  not  attain  to  that 
perfect  knowledge  which  He  alone  possessed. 
They  heard  and  saw  one  witness  only :  to  His 
consciousness  there  were  two.  The  first  of  these 
two  views  is  by  much  the  more  probable,  Jesus 
appeals  to  two  facts  which  they  ought  to  have 
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known,  that  He  was  the  expression  of  the  Father, 
and  that  what  He  was  the  Father  was.  These 
were  two  wholly  separate  and  independent  things, 
although  the  v^idity  of  each  depended  upon  that 
consciousness  of  the  Divine  in  them  which  they 
had  silenced.  There  is  thus  here  no  peHHo  prin- 
cipii  as  has  been  thought  even  by  distinguished 
commentators. 

Ver.  19.  They  said  fhexefore  imto  him.  Where 
ia  thy  Father?  If  He  is  to  add  His  witness  to 
Thine,  let  Him  appear  and  bear  His  testimony. 
The  words  are  those  of  men  who  will  not  seek  to 
enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Speaker.  As  they 
judge  men  '  according  to  the  flesh/  they  will  go  no 
farther  than  the  literal  import  of  the  words.  But 
after  what  they  have  heard  and  seen  in  Jesus,  such 
action  cannot  consist  with  sincerity :  it  is  not  only 
to  enemies  but  to  hypocrites  that  He  speaks. — 
JeaoB  angwered.  Ye  know  neither  me,  nor  my 
Father:  if  ye  knew  me,  ye  would  know  my 
Father  also.  They  professed  not  to  know  who  is 
His  Father.  In  truth  they  were  without  any  real 
knowledge,  not  of  the  Father  only,  but  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Had  they,  through  receiving  and  believing 
His  words,  attained  such  knowledge  of  Him,  they 
would  have  attained  in  Him  the  levelation  of  the 
Father  also. 

Ver.  20.  These  words  spake  he  in  the  trea- 
sury, teaching  in  the  temple-conrts :  and  no 
man  seized  hSn,  becanse  his  hour  was  not  yet 
come.  Again  His  adversaries  were  overawed : 
though  He  was  teaching  within  the  precincts  of 
the  temple,  in  the  very  place  of  their  power,  no 
one  laid  hands  on  Him.  The  Treasury  was  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  the  very  place  in  which  the 
rejoicings  we  have  described  (see  chap.  vii.  37) 
took  i^ace.  This  gives  some  confirmation  to  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  ver.  12,  as  referring  to  the 
illumination  in  this  court 

Ver.  21.  He  said  therefore  again  nnto  them, 
I  go,  and  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  in  yonr  sin  ye 
shall  die:  whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come.  The 
conflict  of  Jesus  with  His  opponents  has  now 
passed  into  a  higher  stage.  It  is  no  longer  with 
the  Pharisees  merely  (ver.  13),  but  with  the  Jews 
(ver.  22).  The  witness,  too,  which  Jesus  now 
bears  regarding  Himself  has  reference  to  the  last 
things,  both  for  Himself  and  for  them.  It  is  vain 
however  to  inquire  when  the  discourse  was  thus 
continued  :  the  bond  is  one  rather  of  thought  than 
of  date.  The  main  object  of  these  words  is 
judgment:  hence  Jesus  does  not  linger  on  the 
thought  of  His  own  departure,  but  on  that  of  the 
fate  awaiting  them.  The  time  will  come  when 
they  will  seek  Him,  but  in  vain.  He  is  not  speak- 
ing of  the  seeking  of  faith  or  of  repentance,  but  las 
before  in  chap.  vii.  34)  of  the  awakening  (too  late) 
to  need  and  danger, — an  awakening  not  accom- 
panied by  the  forsaking  of  sin,  for  He  adds,  *  in 
your  sin*  {i.e.  your  slate  of  sin,  comp.  ver.  24) 
*ye  shall  die.* 

Ver.  22.  The  Jews  .therefore  said.  Will  he  kill 
himself?  becanse  he  saith.  Whither  I  go  ye 
cannot  come.  Before  (chap.  vii.  35)  their  answer 
had  been,  Will  He  go  to  Gentiles  ?  The  change 
here  shows  how  much  farther  the  conflict  has 
advanced.  Will  He  go  to  the  realms  of  the  dead, 
they  ask, — to  that  darkest  and  most  dreadful 
region  reserved  for  those  who  take  their  own  life, 
a  region  where  true  Israelites  cannot  come  ?  Their 
ignorance  of  themselves  is  as  profound  as  their 
ignorance  of  Jesus.    Jesus  had  made  His  meaning 


plain  (chap.  vii.  33),  but  they  wilfully  blind  them- 
selves.    Hence  only  one  answer  is  possible  now. 

Vers.  23,  24.  And  he  said  nnto  them.  Ye  axe 
from  beneath;  I  am  from  above :  ye  are  of  tiiis 
world;  I  am  not  of  this  world.  I  said  therefore 
nnto  yon,  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins;  for  if 
ye  shall  not  beUeve  that  I  am,  ye  shall  die  in 
your  sins.  The  second  of  these  verses  is  im- 
portant as  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  first.  The 
words,  '  I  said  that  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins,'  are 
so  connected  both  with  what  precedes  (by  means 
of  *  therefore  *)  and  with  what  follows  (by  means  of 
*  for  \  that  the  ground  of  this  sentence  of  death  is 
brought  under  our  notice  by  each  of  these  particles, 
— it  is  to  be  found  in  the  unbelief  of  which  the 
following  clause  speaks,  and  in  the  fact  stated  in 
the  preceding  verse.  As  then  this  ground  of 
condemnation  is  distinctly  m^al  (ver.  24),  the 
expressions  in  ver.  23  must  also  have  a  moral  and 
not  a  fatalistic  meaning.  The  condemnation  results 
from  something  in  the  men  themselves,  not  from 
any  original  necessity;  should  diey  believe,  no 
longer  would  Jesus  say  to  them.  Ye  are  from 
beneath.  The  origin  of  their  spirit  and  action, 
dominated  by  unbelief,  is  to  be  sought,  not  above, 
but  beneath, — not  in  heaven,  but  in  earth :  nay 
rather  (for  the  thought  distinctly  expressed  in  ver. 
44  is  implicitly  present  here  also),  whereas  He 
whom  they  are  in  thought  consigning  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  woe  and  punishment  is  of  God,  they  are 
of  the  devil.  It  is  at  first  sight  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  sense  does  not  sink  but  really  rises  in  the 
second  half  of  ver.  23,  and  yet  the  whole  structure 
of  this  Gospel  teaches  us  that  it  must  be  so.  If, 
however,  we  remember  the  m^o/ reference  of  the 
terms  of  the  verse,  an  explanation  soon  suggests 
itself:  for  the  latter  clause  expresses  much  more 
distinctly  than  the  former  the  element  of  deliberate 
choice.  The  first  might  be  thought  to  point  to 
origin  only,  did  not  the  second  show  that  it 
implies  an  evil  nature  retained  by  evil  choice. 
From  this  second  clause  we  see  clearly  that  Jesus 
speaks  of  a  voluntary  association, — of  the  depend- 
ence of  their  spirit  on  the  evil  principles  belonging 
to  *  this  world. '  Because  such  is  their  self-chosen 
state,  Jesus  has  told  them  that  their  sins — the  sins 
which"  manifest  the  nature  of  every  one  who  is  of 
this  world — shall  bring  them  ruin :  for  nothing  but 
belief  in  Him  who  is  from  above  can  save  them 
from  dying  in  their  sins.  His  words,  it  will  be 
seen,  grow  more  and  more  distinct  in  their  awful 
import,  and  yet  they  are  words  of  mercy :  for  the 
meaning  is  not.  Except  ye  are  now  believers,  the 
sentence  is  passed, — but,  Except  ye  shall  believe 
(most  literally  *  shall  have  believed ') :  even  now 
they  may  receive  Him,  and  the  sentence  will  have 
no  existence  for  them. — But  the  most  striking  p>oint 
in  this  verse  is  the  mode  in  which  our  Lord 
expresses  the  object  of  belief, — *  Except  ye  shall 
believe  that  /  am.^  Something  apparently  like 
this  has  occurred  before  in  chap.  iv.  26  ;  but  the 
two  cases  are  really  widely  difterent.  There  the 
word  *  Messiah '  has  just  been  spoken,  and  the 
answer.  *  It  is  I,'  is  perfectly  plain  in  its  meaning. 
Here  there  is  no  sucn  word  in  the  context ;  and  to 
assume  an  ellipsis,  and  then  supply  the  very  word 
on  which  all  the  emphasis  must  rest,  is  surely  a 
most  dangerous  step :  to  act  thus  is  not  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  to  bring  our 
own  meaning  into  it.  Besides,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  our  Lord  is  wont  elsewhere  to  use  the 
expression  *  I  am '  in  a  very  emphatic  sense  (sec 
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chai>.  vii.  34,  etc),  with  distinct  reference  to  that 
continuous,  unchanging  existence  which  onlv  He 
who  is  Divine  can  claim.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  these  exalted  words  is  found  in  the 
58th  verse  of  this  chapter  (comp.  also  ver.  28). 
Without  forestalling  this,  however  (but  referring 
to  the  note  on  that  verse  for  some  points  connected 
with  the  full  explanation),  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  is  of  His  Divine  Being  that  Jesus  here  speaks. 
The  thought  of  existence  is  clearly  present  in 
the  verse.  *  Ye  shall  die,'  He  says,  'unless  ye 
shall  have  been  brought  to  see  in  me — not  what 
the  impious  words  of  ver.  22  imply,  but — One  who 
IS, — wno,  belonging  to  the  realms  above,  possesses 
life — who,  being  of  God,  has  life  as  His  own  and 
as  His  own  gift/  So  understood,  our  Lord's  words 
speak  of  belief,  not  directly  in  His  Messiahship, 
but  in  that  other  nature  of  His,  that  Divine  nature, 
on  His  possession  of  which  He  makes  all  His  other 
claims  to  rest.  Observe  in  ver.  24  as  compared 
with  ver.  21  not  only  the  mention  of  *  sins '  instead 
of  '  sin '  (comp.  on  ver.  21),  but  also  the  change  of 
place  given  to  'ye  shall  die'  in  ver.  21  what  led 
to  their  fate,  here  their  fate  itself,  being  the  pro- 
minent thou^t. 

Ver.  25.  They  nid  fherefore  onto  him.  Who 
art  thoa  ?  Had  they  been  patient,  willing  listeners, 
they  would  have  seen  His  meaning;  but  now  He 
seems  to  them  to  have  left  out  the  one  essential 
word,  in  thus  saying,  *  Except  ye  shall  believe  that 
I  am.'  What  is  that  word?  *Who  art  thou?* 
The  tone  of  the  preceding  words  makes  it  certain 
that  the  question  is  one  of  impatience  and  scorn, 
not  of  a  spirit  eager  and  ready  to  learn.  This  is  a 
point  of  importance,  as  throwing  light  on  our 
Lord's  reply. — Jeeos  said  unto  them,  How  is  it 
thftt  I  even  speak  to  you  at  all  ?  The  true  nature 
and  meaning  of  this  reply  are  points  on  which  the 
greatest  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  and  still 
exists.  The  question  is  one  of  translation,  not 
interpretation  merely ;  and  a  discussion  on  a  matter 
of  Greek  philology  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
The  first  words  of  the  sentence  are  '  The  b^in- 
ning; '  and  many  have  endeavoured  to  retain  these 
woras  in  translation,  but  in  very  different  ways. 
Some  have  taken  'The  beginning'  as  a  name 
applied  by  our  Lord  to  Himself;  others  under- 
stand the  words  adverbially,  as  meaning  Mn  the 
beginning,*  'from  the  very  first,'  'before  all 
things.'  But  none  of  these  explanations  can  be 
obtained  without  doing  violence  to  the  Greek ; 
and  we  are  therefore  boimd  to  consider  them  all 
untenable.  Even  if  they  were  possible  renderings, 
they  would  present  a  serious  difficulty  to  an 
attentive  student  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  especially 
as  contained  in  this  Gospel.  Our  Lord  is  not  wont 
directly  to  answer  a  question  so  presented.  His 
whole  treatment  of  *  the  Jews '  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  He  had  given  them  abundant  evidence  regard- 
ing Himself  and  His  work.  They  who  will  not 
see  must  rest  in  their  blindness  (chap.  ix.  39).  No 
sign  from  heaven  shall  be  wrought  at  the  bidding 
of  those  to  whom  no  former  signs  have  brought 
instruction  (Matt.  xvi.  1,2):  certainly  no  direct 
answer  will  be  vouchsafed  to  men  who,  having 
heard  all  that  He  has  said  before,  have  just  shown 
themselves  able  awfully  to  pervert  His  simplest 
sayings.  One  line  of  translation  only  seems  to  be 
allowed  by  the  Greek, — that  which  takes  the 
words  as  a  question  (or  exclamation),  and  gives  to 
the  first  words  ('the  banning')  a  meaning  which 
in  such  sentences  they  often  bear,  viz.  '  at  all '  (as 
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'Does  he  act  at  all?'  is  equivalent  to  'Does  he 
even  make  a  beginning  of  action  ? ').  This  is  the 
inteipretation  wluch  tire  early  Greek  writers  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  and  Chrysostom  gave  to  the  words ; 
and  we  cannot  but  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  such 
men,  who  habitually  spoke  Greek,  seem  not  to 
have  thought  of  any  other  meaning.  Whether  the 
sentence  is  an  exclamation  or  a  question,  the 
general  sense  is  the  same,  viz.  fVAy  am  1  even 
speaking  to  you  at  all  9  Much  has  He  to  say 
concerning  them  (ver.  26)  and  to  judge ;  but  why 
does  He  any  longer  speak  to  men  who  will  not 
understand  His  word  ?  The  words  remind  us  of 
Matt.  xvii.  17,  *0  faithless  and  perverse  genera- 
tion! How  long  shall  I  be  with  you?  How 
long  shall  I  suffer  you?'  And  yet  those  words 
were  said  to  slow-minded  Galileans,  not  to  the 
hostile  'Jews.' 

Ver.  26.  I  have  many  things  to  epeak  and  to 
jadge  oonoeming  yon.  It  is  unavailing  to  speak 
to  them,  for  they  will  not  believe.  Many  things 
has  He  to  speak  concerning  them,  and  (since 
every  word  regarding  them  in  the  condition  they 
had  chosen  must  be  one  of  judgment)  to  judge 
also. — NeverthelesB  he  that  sent  me  is  tme; 
and  the  things  which  I  heard  from  him,  these  I 
speak  nnto  the  world.  To  all  that  He  says  they 
may  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  '  Nevertheless,'  Jesus  adds, 
'  He  that  sent  me  is  true,  and  the  words  which  I 
have  heard  from  Him,  these  and  no  others  do  I 
speak  unto  the  world, — the  worlds  to  which  you 
belong  *  (ver.  23).  The  Jews  may  disbelieve ;  His 
judgment  may  seem  severe;  but  the  words  are 
God's  words,  and  they  are  true. 

This  seems  the  simplest  view  of  this  difficult 
verse ;  for  the  prominence  which  the  second  clause 
{*  Nevertheless  .  .  .  /rw^ ')  gives  to  the  thought  of 
truth  seems  to  imply  that  the  contrast  is  with  the 
preceding  thought  of  unbelief  (vers.  24,  25).  Three 
other  explanations  are  worthy  of  consideration — 
(i)  I  have  many  things  .  .  .  but,  many  as  they 
are,  they  are  true.  (2)  I  have  many  things  .  .  . 
but  I  will  not  keep  them  back,  for  I  faithfully 
declare  the  words  which  ...  (3)  I  have  many 
things  ....  but  I  will  not  say  them  now :  the 
things  which  I  have  heard  from  Him  that  sent 
me  must  be  first  declared.  The  first  of  these 
seems  to  miss  the  sharp  emphasis  of  the  *  Never- 
theless ;'  the  second  and  third  to  miss  (though  in 
different  degrees)  the  force  of  the  middle  clause, 
'  Nevertheless  He  that  sent  me  is  true.' 

Ver.  27.  They  perceived  not  that  he  spake  to 
them  of  the  Father.  This  statement  of  the 
Evangelist  is  very  remarkable ;  and,  as  it  is  so 
different  from  anything  we  might  have  expected, 
its  importance  as  a  guide  and  correction  is  the 
greater.  In  this  section  (beginning  at  ver.  21) 
He  has  not  made  mention  of  'the  Father.'  In 
the  section  which  precedes,  however  (vers.  12-20), 
the  word  occurs  several  times.  First  Jesus  speaks 
of  *  the  Father  which  sent  me '  (vers.  16,  i8)  :  in 
their  answer  the  Jews  show  how  they  had  under- 
stood His  words,  by  saying,  'Where  is  thy  Father?'* 
and  in  replying  to  their  question  Jesus  ako  speaks, 
not  of  'the  Father,'  but  of  'my  Father.'  So  far 
as  these  two  sections  are  concerned,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  His  hearers  had 
understood  Him  to  make  distinct  mention  of  '  the 
Father,'  in  the  absolute  sense, — a  name  which, 
probably,  every  Israelite  would  have  received  as 
belonging  to  God  alone.  (If  we  look  back  at 
earlier  chapters,  we  shall  find  that  the  passages 
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have  been  few  in  which  *  the  Father '  is  spoken  of. 
The  fifth  chapter  must  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion, for  the  whole  discourse  is  dominated  by  the 
thought  of  personal  Sonship.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  chap.  iii.  35.  There  remain  only  the 
words  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  chap, 
iv.  21,  and  the  discourses  in  Galilee  related  m 
chap,  vi.)  Hence — though  we  might  have  over- 
looked the  fact  but  for  the  Evangelist's  timely 
words— we  cannot  feel  great  surprise  that  these 
hearers  had  not  yet  perceived  that  Jesus  was 
making  mention  of  'the  Father.'  The  words,  *  I 
am  from  above,'  'He  that  sent  me,'  must  have 
sug^ted  to  those  who  heard  that  He  claimed  a 
Divine  mission ;  but  men  familiar  with  the  mission 
of  a  prophet  might  concede  so  much  without 
understanding  that  the  last  words  of  Jesus  ('  the 
things  which  I  hmrd  froni  Him  I  speak  unto  the 
world')  implied  an  infinitely  higher  and  closer 
relation  to  Him  whom  they  worshipped,  whom 
Jesus  revealed  as  *the  Father.*  In  this  Name 
and  in  the  words  just  spoken  is  contained  the 
whole  economy  of  grace. 

Ver.  28.  JesTiB  uiarefore  said.  When  ye  have 
lifted  on  high  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye 
know  that  I  am,  and  that  of  myself  I  do 
nothing;  bat  even  as  the  Father  tanght  me, 
I  speak  these  things.  They  know  not  the  truth 
now :  when  through  their  own  deed  the  Son  of 
man  has  been  raised  on  high,  their  eyes  will  be 
opened,  they  will  see  what  they  have  done,  and 
will  then  know  that  His  words  were  true,  that  the 
claims  which  they  resisted  the  Father  Himself  has 
ratified.  The  '  lifting  on  high '  includes  both  the 
death  and  the  glorification  of  Jesus,  though  the 
latter  meaning  only  would  be  understood  as  yet 
(see  the  note  on  chap.  iii.  14).  Some  prefer  to 
place  a  stop  at  the  word  am,  and  to  take  the 
clauses  that  follow  as  independent.  This  view, 
however,  seems  much  less  natural  than  the 
other.  The  three  parallel  clauses — containing 
the  thoughts  of  (i)  pure  existence  (as  to  what 
is  implied  in  this,  see  ver.  24),  (2)  continued 
dependence  on  the  Father  in  all  action  (see 
chap.  V.  19,  20),  and  (3),  as  a  part  of  such 
action,  speaking  in  constant  harmony  with  the 
Father's  will  and  teaching  (chap.  v.  30,  ver. 
26) — express  the  claims  made  by  Jesus,  the  truth 
of  which  (of  each  and  of  all)  will  be  established 
when  He  is  *  lifted  up  on  high.  * 

Ver.  29.  And  he  that  sent  me  is  with  me: 
he  left  me  not  alone,  because  I  do  always  the 
things  that  are  pleasing  to  him.  The  words,  '  I 
heard  *  (ver.  26),  *  taught '  (ver.  28),  point  back 
to  the  past,  laying  stress  on  the  Divine  commis- 
sion received  :  they  must  not  be  so  understood  as 
to  exclude  a  present  fellowship  with  the  Father, 
*  He  that  sent  me  is  with  me. '  When  He  sent 
the  Son,  He  sent  Him  not  away  from  Himself, — 
not  for  a  moment  did  He  leave  Him  alone.  The 
abiding  presence  of  the  Father  is  the  consequence 
and  the  sign  of  the  Son's  habitual  performance  of 
the  Father's  will.  In  all  this  Jesus  is  speakinjj  as 
the  Son  of  man,  as  the  Sent  of  the  Father.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  compare  the  corresponding 
words  of  chap,  v.,  where  the  subject  throughout 
is  the  Son  of  God.  It  will  be  seen  how  prominent 
are  two  thoughts  in  this  chapter, — the  association 
of  Jesus  with  the  Father  who  sent  Him  (vers.  16, 
18,  23,  26,  28,  29,  38,  40,  42,  47,  54,  55)»  and 
the  strong  moral  contrast  between  Jesus  and  the 
Jews  (vers.  15,  21,  23,  24,  37,  38,  40,  etc).     The 


observance  of  this  A^-ill  make  clearer  the  links  con- 
necting the  several  parts. 

Ver.  30.  As  he  spake  these  things,  many 
believed  in  him.  We  are  not  told  to  what  class 
these  belonged.  The  latter  part  of  the  chapter 
shows  how  completely  *  the  Jews '  had  hardened 
themselves :  probably  therefore  these  believers 
mainly  belonged  to  the  general  body  of  the 
hearers,  and  not  (in  any  large  proportion)  to  *  the 
Jews.*  Once  more  then  we  have  an  illustration 
of  that  twofold  effect  of  our  Lord's  teaching  which 
John  so  frequently  portrays. 

Ver.  31.  Jesos  said  therefore  to  the  Jews 
widch  had  believed  him.  The  word  '  therefore ' 
closely  joins  this  section  with  the  last  Are  we 
then  to  regard  the  Jews  of  this  verse  as  included 
in  the  *  many '  of  the  last  ?  Certainly  not,  because 
of  the  essential  difference  between  the  expressions 
used  in  the  two  verses, — 'believed  in  him'  and 
*  believed  him.'  The  former  denotes  a  true  faith 
in  Jesus,  such  an  acceptance  of  Him  as  includes  a 
surrender  of  the  heart,  the  'self,'  to  Him;  the 
latter,  an  acceptance  of  His  words  as  true.  Those 
who  '  believed  Him  *  were  in  the  way  towards  the 
higher  faith,  but  yet  might  be  very  far  from  the 
attainment  of  that  goal.  The  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  last  words  spoken  by  Jesus  appears 
to  have  been  very  great,  bringing  many  to  the 
position  of  full  discipleship,  and  even  convincing 
some  of  the  hostile  Jews  themselves  that  they  had 
been  opposing  one  whose  words  were  true,  and 
whose  claims  on  their  obedience  were  just  and 
right.  These  men  stand  between  the  two  com- 
panies,— the  Jews  with  whom  they  had  been 
associated,  and  the  believers  who  had  joined 
themselves  to  the  Lord.  Will  they  draw  nearer 
to  Him  and  'believe  in  Him,*  or  will  they  return 
to  His  enemies?  The  words  which  Jesus  now 
speaks,  to  instruct  and  to  encourage,  prove  to  be 
the  test  of  their  faith.— If  ye  shall  abide  in  my 
word,  ye  are  troly  my  disciples.  They  believed 
His  word ;  if  they  abide  in  this  word  of  His,  — 
clinging  to  it,  continuing  under  its  influence,  the 
wor3  will  be  to  them  a  revelation  of  Jesus,  and 
will  assert  its  power.  Note  the  significance  ever 
attached  in  this  Gospel  to  the  word  of  Jesus.  As 
He,  the  Word,  reveals  the  Father,  and  leads  to 
the  Father,  so  His  own  word  reveals  Himself, 
and  draws  men  to  Himself  through  (so  teaches 
the  fuller  revelation)  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth. 

Ver.  32.  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  trath  shall  make  yon  free.  If  they  shall 
abide  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  it  will  be  shown  that 
they  have  begun  a  true  discipleship,  and  the  word 
in  which  they  abide  shall  make  Known  to  them 
the  truth.  So  far,  there  is  nothing  that  these 
imperfect  disciples  will  not  gladly  hear.  But 
Jesus  read  in  their  hearts  a  false  interpretation  of 
His  work  and  their  own  needs.  He  came  as 
Saviour  (chap.  iii.  16,  36,  iv.  42,  v.  40),  not  as 
Teacher  only :  in  this  very  chapter  He  has  spoken 
of  faith  in  Himself  as  delivering  from  death  in 
sins  (ver.  24).  Here  the  figure  is  changed  from 
that  of  future  death  to  that  of  present  and  con- 
tinued bondage  :  '  the  truth '  shall  be  the  means 
of  giving  freedom.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  these 
words :  such  appropriation  of  the  truth  found  in 
the  words  of  Jesus  is  but  another  representation  of 
faith  in  Him  who  is  the  Giver  of  freedom. 

Ver.  33.  They  answered  him.  We  be  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  have  never  yet  been  slaves  to 
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«ny  one:  how  aayest  thou,  Te  Bhall  beoome 
free  ?  The  promise  '  shall  make  you  free '  cannot 
but  imply  that  now  they  liave  no  freedom,  but  are 
slaves.  This  thought  they  indignantly  repel,  for 
they  are  Abraham  s  seed  !  What  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  next  words  is  a  question  much 
disputed.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  they  refer 
directly  to  national  freedom,  for  the  first  words  of 
the  Decalogue  speak  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
house  of  bondage,  and  this  history  had  often  been 
repeated.  Nor  can  we  think  that  the  Jews  are 
simply  appealing  to  the  law  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  an  Israelite  to  be  kept  in  (continued) 
bondage.  The  former  supposition  involves  too 
bold  a  falsehood ;  the  latter,  too  prosaic  and 
strained  an  interpretation  in  a  context  which 
contains  no  hint  of  civil  rights.  And  yet  there  is 
truth  in  both.  To  be  of  Abraham's  seed  and  to 
be  a  slave  were  discordant  ideas.  To  Abraham 
was  given  the  promise  that  he  should  be  '  heir  of 
the  world  *  (Rom.  iv.  13) :  the  Divine  nobility  of 
his  descendants  was  only  brought  out  more  clearly 
by  their  frequent  adverse  fortune.  Theirs  was  a 
religious  pre-eminence  above  all  nations  of  the 
world, — a  freedom  which  no  external  circum- 
stances could  affect.  National  independence  was 
natural  (though  not  always  enjoyed),  because  of 
this  Divinely-given  honour :  in  the  same  gift  of 
God  lay  the  principle  of  the  Israelite's  civil  free- 
dom. Least  of  sul  (they  thought)  could  they, 
whose  boast  was  that  the  truth  was  theirs,  be 
held  in  a  slavery  from  which  the  truth  should 
free  them. 

Ver.  34.  JeniB  answered  them.  Verily,  yerily, 
I  uty  onto  yon.  Every  one  that  doeth  ain  is  a 
slave  of  nn.  Jesus  directs  them  to  a  slavery 
of  which  they  have  not  thought,  —slavery  to  sin. 
Every  one  who  is  living  a  life  of  sin  is  a  slave ; 
each  act  of  sin  is  no  mere  accident  of  his  life,  but 
a  token  of  its  nature,  a  mark  of  a  bondage  in  which 
he  is  continually  held.  The  word  '  doeth '  is  not 
the  same  as  thiat  which  is  used  in  chap.  iii.  20, 
V.  29  in  connection  with  evil :  that  had  reference 
to  the  commission  of  particular  acts,  this  to  the 
general  course  of  life,  when  sin  is  choseuy — *Evil 
be  thou  my  good.'  The  thought  is  best  illustrated 
by  Rom.  vi.  and  (especially)  vii. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  slave  ahideth  not  in  the 
hoiue  for  ever:  the  eon  ahideth  for  ever.  The 
Jews  believed  that  they  were  free,  the  sons  of 
God ;  and  that,  as  such,  they  were  permanent 
possessors  of  His  house,  and  thus  permanent  re- 
cipients of  His  favour  and  love^  inheritors  of 
eternal  life.  Not  so.  In  all  this  they  deceive 
themselves.  They  are  not  God's  sons,  but  slaves 
of  sin.  As  such  they  have  no  more  real  hold  of 
the  house  of  God,  wiUi  its  present  and  eternal 
privileges,  than  a  sdave  has  ofthe  privileges  of  the 
house  in  which  he  is  a  slave.  A  son  only  can 
claim  a  place  in  the  house  and  the  possession  of 
what  belongs  to  the  house,  as  a  right  permanent, 
uninterrupted,  as  long  as  he  is  a  son.  In  all  this, 
no  doubt,  there  lies  a  reference  to  their  own  his- 
tory. As  the  son  of  the  bondwoman  Hagar  in 
the  house  of  Abraham,  so  were  they  in  the  house 
of  God :  as  Ishraael  (though  Abraham's  seed) 
was  driven  forth,  having  no  place  beside  the  son 
who  was  free,  so  must  they  who  claimed  to  be 
Abraham's  seed  be  cast  out,  if  they  are  slaves  of 
sin. 

Ver.  36.  If  the  Son  therefore  shall  make  yon 
ficMb  3re  shall  be  tee  indeed.    It  is  manifestly  a 
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special  freedom  that  is  here  thought  of, — freedom 
gained  by  becoming  sons,  and  thus  gaining  all  that 
belongs  to  the  position  of  a  son,  retaining  for  ever 
a  connection  with  the  Father's  house.  One  only 
can  give  this  freedom,  for  One  only  can  give  this 
Son^ip, — He  who  is  the  Son  (see  chap.  i.  12). 
'Free  indeed,'  not  in  appearance  only,  as  a 
£sivoured  slave  might  seem  for  a  time  to  hold  the 
place  of  a  son  in  the  house :  '  free  indeed,'  because 
receiving  the  freedom  and  sonship  from  One  who 
'remains  in  the  house  for  ever,*  and  never  loses 
the  rights  of  the  Son.  Ver.  33  speaks  of  the 
means  (*  the  truth*),  this  verse  of  the  Giver  of 
freedom  ('the  Son*).  The  word  here  rendered 
'  indeed '  is  a  verv  remarkable  one :  it  is  used 
nowhere  else  in  the  writings  of  John.  Closely 
connected  with  the  verb  *  I  am '  of  ver.  28,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  avoid  the  impression  that  it  is 
designedly  employed  in  order  to  bring  out  that 
closeness  of  relation  between  the  sons  of  God  and 
the  Son  which  is  so  striking  a  part  of  the  teaching 
of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  37.  I  know  that  ye  axe  Abraham's  seed; 
bnt  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  maketh 
no  way  hi  yon.  Again  our  Lord  takes  up  their 
assertion  that  they  are  Abraham's  seed.  He  has 
answered  it  by  a  parable:  He  speaks  now  in  plainer 
words,  repeating  their  familiar  boast,  that  He  may 
place  in  strongest  contrast  the  spirit  they  had 
shown  themselves  to  possess.  'Ye  seek  to  kill 
me,'  He  says,  unitine  them  with  the  whole  body 
from  which  a  little  before  thev  seemed  to  be  severed; 
for  too  clearly  did  He  see  that  the  severance  was 
but  partial  and  altogether  transient.  His  word 
had  entered  their  hearts,  and  for  a  moment  they 
had  moved  towards  Him;  but  it  made  no  way  there, 
its  progress  was  immediately  stayed,  and  they 
were  numbered  ag^n  with  *  the  Jews,'  His  foes. 
Hence  the  increasing  severity  of  what  is  imme- 
diately to  follow. 

Ver.  38.  I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  seen 
with  the  Father:  do  ye  also  therefore  the  things 
which  ye  heard  from  the  Father.  One  last  ex- 
hortation Jesus  will  offer  before  entirely  giving  up 
these  'Jews  who  had  believed  Him.'  His  word 
had  entered  their  heart  but  had  made  no  way :  let 
them  give  it  free  course  now.  He,  the  Son,  who 
alone  can  give  them  freedom  and  sonship  by  the 
truth  revealed  in  His  word  (vers.  32,  36),  has  in 
that  word  spoken  to  them  the  things  which  He 
saw  with  the  Father  (another  mode  of  expressing 
the  same  truth  as  is  declared  in  chap.  iii.  13). 
With  design  He  says  *the  Father,'  not  ^my  Father;* 
for  the  word  has  been  spoken  to  them  in  order 
that  God  who  is  His  Father  may  become  their 
Father, — in  other  words,  that  the  Son  may  give 
them  sonship.  For  this  very  purpose  the  Father 
sent  Him  to  declare  the  word :  this  He  has  done, 
so  that  what  they  had  heard  from  Jesus  they  had 
heard  from  the  Father.  Let  them  do  that  which 
they  have  heard  and  the  blessing  of  sonship  shall 
be  theirs.  (It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
*  knowing '  which  gives  freedom  (ver.  32)  with  this 
command  to  '  do '  what  they  had  heax^  In  effect 
the  same  result  is  promised,  so  that  the  knowledge 
spoken  of  must  be  such  as  involves  doing, — no 
barren  knowledge,  but  one  that  grasps  and  moulds 
the  life.)  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  'there- 
fore *  which  binds  together  the  two  parts  of  the 
verse.  In  the  execution  of  the  design  of  God,  to 
make  men  His  sons  and  thus  become  sons  of  '  the 
Father/  two  things  are  necessary :  the  Son  (the 
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*  Word ')  declares  the  truth  of  God ;  men  receive 
the  word  of  the  Son,  know  it—with  that  know- 
ledge which  implies  both  faith  and  action — and 
become  the  sons  of  God.  The  Son  has  been  faith- 
ful to  Hb  mission, — this  the  first  clause  declares  : 
let  them  therefore  be  faithful  to  their  part,  and  the 
blessing  will  be  theirs. — The  more  common  view 
of  this  verse  assumes  that  in  the  second  clause 
Jesus  speaks  of  another  father.  This  is  very  un- 
likely, as  the  pronoun  your  is  not  inserted  until  a 
later  verse  (ver.  41).  There  are  also  two  other 
reasons  for  preferring  the  interpretation  given 
above  :  (i)  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jesus,  so 
tender  in  His  dealing  with  even  the  germs  of  true 
faith,  has  already  passed  into  His  severest  con- 
demnation of  *  the  Jews  who  had  believed  Him. ' 
No  word  has  been  spoken  by  them  since  that 
recorded  in  ver.  33,  and  it  had  shown  blindness 
and  self-deception,  but  not  hopeless  antagonism. 
True,  He  sees  that  in  their  hearts  they  are  relaps- 
ing into  their  former  state  ;  but  may  we  not  well 
believe  that  He  will  make  one  other  effort  to  in- 
struct and  save?  (2)  As  we  have  already  seen 
(ver.  27),  in  our  Lord's  words  *  the  Father  *  is  a 
Name  used  with  great  significance  and  fulness  of 
meaning,  especially  in  this  chapter.  This  is  duly 
recognised  in  the  explanation  we  are  now  seeking 
to  defend,  and  in  that  alone. — It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  verse  Jesus  describes  Himself  as  speak- 
ing what  He  has  seen  with  the  Father^  while  He 
exhorts  them  to  do  what  they  have  heard  from  the 
Father,  But  the  words  are  deliberately  chosen, 
and  they  confirm  the  interpretation  now  given. 
As  the  Eternal  Son,  Jesus  alone  could  have  the 
first  words  spoken  of  Him.  The  second  appro- 
priatelv  describe  the  state  of  those  who  had  not 
'seen,  who  had  only  *  heard.*  The  difference,  in 
short,  flows  from  that  difference  between  the  Son 
and  all  other  sons  which  abides  even  in  the  midst 
of  similarity  of  position :  the  One  has  an  eternal, 
the  others  have  only  a  derived,  Sonship. 

Ver.  39.  They  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham  ia  our  father.  This  answer  shows  how 
their  minds  are  closing  aguinst  the  word  of  Jesus. 
Had  they  been  willing  to  recognise  the  true  mean- 
ing of  *  the  Father  *  in  the  first  clause  (of  ver.  38), 
they  might  have  seen  what  the  same  Name  im- 
plied for  them  in  the  later  words.  But  whilst  He 
spoke  of  God  and  sought  to  lead  them  upwards, 
they,  proud  of  their  ancestry  and  content  with 
Jewish  privilege,  will  think  of  no  other  father  than 
Abraham.  Yet  plainer  words  therefore  must  be 
used  to  make  them  understand  the  truth. — Jeena 
saith  unto  them.  If  ye  are  Abraham's  children, 
do  the  works  of  Abraham.  There  is  no  true  son- 
ship  (in  the  sense  in  which  Jesus  is  dwelling  on 
the  idea)  where  there  is  not  likeness.  Descent 
from  Abraham  cannot  be  a  source  of  present 
honour  and  blessing  to  those  who  do  not  Abra- 
ham's works.  They  are  Abraham's  *  seed '  (ver. 
37),  not  his  'children*  (comp.  L  12). 

Ver.  40.  But  nofw  ye  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man 
that  hath  spoken  to  yon  the  troth,  which  I 
heard  from  Gk>d :  this  did  not  Abraham.  The 
assertions  of  vers.  37,  38  are  reiterated,  but  now 
with  a. simple  directness  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood (thus  Jesus  no  longer  speaks  of  Uhe  Father* 
but  of  God),  and  with  a  distinct  expression  of  the 
contrast  ('  this  did  not  Abraham ')  which  in  ver. 
37  has  been  merely  implied.  True  kindred  to 
Abraham  is  therefore  impossible  in  their  case. 

Ver.  41.  Ye  do  the  works  of  yonr  father.    Vet 


the  principle  of  ver.  39  cannot  but  be  true :  cer- 
•tainly  they  are  doing  the  works  of  their  father, — 
They  said  to  him.  We  were  not  born  of  forni- 
cation; we  have  one  Father,  even  God.  The 
words  of  Jesus  have  made  two  things  clear  : — (i) 
He  is  not  referring  to  national  origin,  but  to 
spiritual  descent ;  and  (2)  the  father  whose  sons 
Jesus  declares  them  to  be  is  not  good  but  evil.  In 
answer  to  this  they  indignantly  assert  that  they  are 
sons  of  (rod.  Their  spiritual  is  as  undoubted  as 
their  natural  descent.  *  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  others  (the  word  '*  we  **  is  strongly  emphatic), 
there  is  no  stain  on  our  origin.  *  We  cannot  but 
think  that  some  antithesis  is  distinctly  present  to 
the  thought  of  the  Jews  as  they  use  the  words 
*we*  and  'one.*  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
regular  meaning  which  the  word  *  fornication ' 
bears  in  Old  Testament  prophecy,  when  used 
in  such  a  connection  as  this,  viz.  the  unholy 
alliance  with  idols  instead  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  iii.  i, 
etc.),  it  will  appear  very  probable  that  ver.  48 
gives  the  clue  to  the  meaning  here.  Jesus  was 
called  a  Samaritan.  Samaritans  were  taunted 
with  their  descent  from  men  who  *  feared  Jehovah 
and  served  their  own  gods*  (2  Kings  xvii.  33). 
This  thought,  not  yet  plainly  expressed,  but  exist- 
ing in  their  minds,  explains  at  once  the  emphatic 
*we,*  the  reference  to  'fornication,*  and  the  stress 
laid  on  *  ofie  Father. ' 

Ver.  42.  Jesus  said  nnto  them.  If  God  were 
your  Father,  ye  would  love  me :  for  from  God  I 
came  forth,  and  am  here,  for  also  I  have  not 
come  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.  Again  Jesus 
applies  the  same  principle  to  test  their  claim. 
Were  they  true  children  of  God,  then  they  would 
love  whomsoever  God  loves.  But  this  they  do 
not,  for  they  love  not  Him  who  came  forth  from 
God  and  whom  God  sent.  The  words  in  which 
Jesus  speaks  of  His  relation  to  God  are  remarkable. 
Alike  m  His  Ifuamation,  in  His  whole  manifesta- 
tion to  the  world,  and  in  His  mission^  He  sustains 
the  same  relation  to  the  Father :  all  is  from  and  of 
the  Father.  This  intimate  relation  implies  the 
love  on  which  the  argument  is  made  to  rest. 

Ver.  43.  Why  do  ye  not  know  my  speech? 
Because  ye  cannot  hear  my  word.  There  is  a 
subtle  difference  between  *word*  and  *  speech,* 
the  former  properly  referring  to  substance,  the 
latter  to  the  form.  (Thus  in  Matt  xxvi.  73,  when 
the  same  word  is  used,  it  is  said  that  Peter's 
Galilean  *  speech  *  bewrayed  him.)  Did  they  hear 
His  word,  were  they  really  sons  of  God,  they 
would  recognise  his  speech,  and  the  indications 
(if  we  may  so  speak)  contained  in  it  of  the  speech 
of  that  heavenly  realm  from  which  He  came.  But 
they  could  not  bear  to  hear  His  word  :  what  He 
taught  was  hateful  to  them,  though  it  was  the 
truth  which  He  heard  from  God  (ver.  40).  This 
antipathy  to  the  substance  of  what  He  said  made 
any  recognition  of  the  teaching  as  bearing  on  itself 
manifest  tokens  of  Divine  origin  impossible. 

Ver.  44.  Ye  are  of  the  father  who  is  the  devil, 
and  tile  desires  of  yonr  father  it  is  yonr  will  to 
do.  It  seems  desirable  to  preserve  in  translation 
the  expression  *  the  father*  (for  'your'  is  not 
found  in  the  Greek),  because  it  seems  to  be  our 
Lord's  design  to  set  this  in  strongest  contrast  to 
the  name  which  He  has  used  with  most  significant 
emphasis,  *the  Father*  (see  the  notes  on  vers,  27 
and  38).  All  the  desires  of  this  their  father  it  was 
their  will  to  do.  Their  works,  deliberately  chosen, 
answered  to  their  parentage  :  hence  their  seeking 
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to  kill  Jesas  (vers.  37,  40),  and  their  inability  to 
listen  to  Kb  word  (ver.  43).— He  was  a  man-kuler 
from  the  heginning,  and  stood  not  in  the  truth. 
Well  may  they  seek  to  kill  Jesus,  for  their  father, 
the  devil,  was  a  man-killer  from  the  beginning  of 
his  dealings  with  mankind.  His  seduction  of 
mankind  was  itself  a  murder,  severing  man  from 
the  life  of  God,  and  bringing  in  the  evil  that  has 
been  the  cause  of  every  crime.  Thus  he  is  the 
shedder  '  of  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the 
earth.*  Not  only  was  he  a  man-killer,  but  he 
'stood  not  in  the  truth.'*  It  does  not  seem 
likely  that  these  words  refer  to  the  fall  of  the 
angels  who  kept  not  their  first  estate,'  for  then 
surely  the  order  of  the  clauses  would  have  been 
reversed.  Throughout  all  past  human  history  the 
devil  shunned  'the  truth/  took  his  stand  without 
the  borders  of  'the  truth,*  because  this  action 
alone  is  suitable  to  his  essential  (though  not 
original)  nature. —Because  there  is  no  truth  in 
him.  His  hatred  of '  the  truth '  springs  from  this, 
that  he  is  not  true;  'truth'  (now  used  without 
the  article)  is  not  in  him ;  and  his  own  hatred  of 
the  truth  is  transmitted  to  his  children,  who  cannot 
hear  the  word  of  Jesus  (ver.  43). — ^Whensoever 
one  apeaketh  the  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own, 
becauae  his  father  also  is  a  liar.  Whensoever  a 
man  who  is  a  child  of  the  devil  uttereth  falsehood, 
he  is  giving  forth  what  by  very  nature  belongs  to 
him,  what  is  his  peculiar  property  by  right  of 
kindred  and  inheritance, — because  his  father  sdso, 
the  devil,  is  a  liar. 

Ver.  45.  Bat  because  I  say  the  tmth,  ye  believe 
me  not.  They  loved  the  lie,  because  their  father 
was  a  liar,  and  his  desires  it  was  their  will  to  do. 
Such  was  their  love  for  falsehood  (even  as  their 
father  'stood  not  in  the  truth'),  that,  because 
Jesus  said  the  truth,  they  believed  Him  not.  The 
word  '  I '  is  emphatic,  marking  again  the  contrast 
between  them  and  Him. 

Ver.  46.  Which  of  yon  convicteth  me  of  sin  f 
No  charge  of  sin  could  any  one  of  them  bring  home 
to  Him,  no  responsive  consciousness  of  sin  could 
any  one  awaken  in  His  breast.  These  words  are 
implicitly  an  assertion  of  His  perfect  sinlessness ; 
and  His  enemies  are  silent — ^li  I  say  truth,  why 
do  ye  not  believe  me  ?  Their  knowledge  of  His 
sinless  life  took  from  them  all  pretext  for  their 
disbelief.  We  know  that  His  words  brought 
their  own  evidence  to  those  who  loved  the  truth. 
The  true  answer  to  this  question  then  must  be 
that  they  loved  falsehood.  But  this  answer  they 
would  never  give.  The  tone  of  this  verse  clearly 
shows  that  what  has  been  said  of  their  father  the 
devil  related  not  to  necessity  of  nature,  but  to 
deliberate  choice  (see  note  on  ver.  23),  for  such 
an  appeal  was  intended,  and  would  be  understood, 
to  imply  condemnation  of  those  who  thus  wilfully 
refused  to  believe.  The  same  thought  is  present 
in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  47.  He  that  is  of  Qod  heaieth  the  words 
of  God:  for  this  cause  ye  hear  not,  becanse  ye 
are  not  of  God.  As  in  ver.  43,  the  word  ^ar 
has  the  meaning. /t>/^  io^  so  that  the  thought 
of  receiving  and  believing  is  implied.  He  that  is 
of  God,  and  he  alone,  thus  listens  to  the  words  of 
God :  recc^inislng  their  origin,  willing  to  receive 
their  teaching,  he  takes  them  into  his  heart. 

Ver.  48.  The  Jews  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  Say  we  not  well  that  thon  art  a  Samaritan, 

1  Not '  standeth  : '  the  word  is  probably  an  imperfect  (of 
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and  bast  a  demon?  To  say  that  Jews  were 
children  of  the  devil  seemed  an  insult,  not  to 
themselves  only,  but  to  God,  whose  children  they 
believed  themselves  to  be.  No  one  but  a  Samari- 
tan, filled  with  jealous  hatred  of  the  people  of 
God,  or  one  in  whom  dwelt  a  demon,  one  of  the 
spirits  whose  sole  aim  was  the  subversion  of  God's 
km^om,  could  utter  such  words  as  these.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Jews  may  have  heard  something 
of  our  Lord's  short  sojourn  in  Samaria,  and  of  the 
^Eivour  which  He  had  then  shown  to  that  despised 
people:  such  a  parable  as  that  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (which  was  spoken  at  a  time  not  far 
distant  from  that  to  which  this  chapter  relates) 
may  have  been  so  used  by  enemies  as  to  give 
colour  to  an  accusation  of  favouring  Samaria  and 
slighting  Judea.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  the 
name  '  Samaritan  *  was  now  frequently  given  to 
our  Lord  as  a  term  of  reproach.— We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  those  who  are  now  address- 
ing Jesus  are  'the  Jews,* — not  a  part  (ver.  31), 
but  the  Jews  as  a  body. 

Ver.  49.  Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  demon; 
bat  I  honour  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonour 
me.  His  answer  is  a  simple  denial  of  the  graver 
accusation  of  the  two,  and  also  such  an  assertion 
regarding  His  thought  and  purpose  as  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  denial  of  all  such  charges.  He  honours 
His  Father, — even  in  the  very  words  which  had 
seemed  to  them  an  insult  to  God  Himself.  *  It  is 
ye,'  He  adds,  *that  are  dishonouring  me  :'  it  is 
not  I  who  (like  Samaritans)  dishonour  you. 

Ver.  50.  But  I  seek  not  my  glory:  there  is 
one  that  seeketh  and  judgetii.  He  will  not 
protest  against  the  dishonour  they  offer  Him  :  His 
cause  is  in  the  Father's  hand.  That  glory  which 
He  seeks  not  for  Himself,  the  Father  seeks  to 
give  Him.  The  Father  is  deciding,  and  will 
decide  between  His  enemies  and  Himself. 

Ver.  51.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  If  a 
man  have  kept  my  word,  he  shall  never  behold 
death.  The  solemn  introductory  words  indicate 
that  the  discourse  is  taking  a  higher  strain  :  once 
before  they  have  been  used  in  this  chapter,  in  ver. 
34  (but  to  a  part  only  of  *  the  Jews  *),  and  once 
again  we  shall  meet  with  them  (ver.  58).  In  ver. 
34  Jesus  is  speaking  of  slavery  from  which  He 
frees  ;  here  of  death  which  He  abolishes  (2  Tim. 
i.  10).  In  the  former  case  the  means  of  deliver- 
ance is  continuing  in  the  word  of  Jesus  and 
knowing  the  truth  (see  ver.  32) ;  here  He  gives 
the  promise  to  him  that  has  'kept  His  word,' — 
has  received  it,  hidden  it  in  his  heart,  and  observed 
it  in  his  life  (see  ver.  37,  also  chap.  xiv.  15,  etc). 
The  thought  here  is  substantially  the  same  as  in 
chap.  vi.  50  (compare  also  chap.  iv.  14,  v.  24, 
vi.  51),  where  we  read  of  the  living  bread  given 
that  a  man  may  eat  of  it  and  not  die.  That 
passage  presents  one  side  of  the  condition,  the 
close  fellowship  of  the  believer  with  Jesus  Him- 
self, of  which  eating  is  the  symbol ;  this  presents 
another  side,  the  believing  reception  of  His  word 
(which  reveals  Himself),  and  the  practical  and 
continued  observance  of  the  precepts  therein  con- 
tained. In  chap.  vi.  50,  the  words  '  may  not  die ' 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  misunderstood,— pos- 
sibly because  so  near  the  promise  of  'eternal  life,' 
which  suggested  a  figurative  meaning,  possibly 
because  of  a  difference  in  the  mood  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  hearers.  In  neither  place  did  Jesus 
promise  that  they  who  are  His  shall  not  pass 
through  the  grave,  but  that  to  them  death  shall 
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not  be  death,— in  death  itself  they  shall  live  (see 
chap.  xi.  26). 

Vers.  52,  53.  The  Jews  said  nnto  him,  Kow 
we  know  thftt  thou  hast  a  demon.  Abraham  died, 
and  the  prophets ;  and  thou  sayest,  If  a  man 
have  kept  my  word,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death. 
Art  thou  greater  than  onr  father  Abraham,  who 
died?  and  the  prophets  died:  whom  makest 
thou  thyself?  The  word  'now'  Icoks  back  to 
ver.  48.  '  Even  if  we  were  too  hasty  then,  new 
we  have  learnt  from  thine  own  words  that  our 
charge  is  true.'  In  attributing  to  His  word  a 
power  to  preserve  His  followers  from  that  which 
had  come  upon  the  prophets,  and  even  on  Abra- 
ham himself,  He  is  clearly  placing  Himself  above 
Abraham  and  the  prophets.  Whom  then  is  He 
making  Himself? — ^The  Jews  do  not  quote  the 
words  of  Jesus  with  exactness.  He  had  said, 
'shall  never  behold  death,'— for  ever  shall  be 
spared  the  sight  of  death  ;  they  vary  the  metaphor 
a  little,  passing  to  a  still  more  familiar  phrase, 
*  taste  death ;'  perhaps  because  it  seemed  more 
direct  and  clear,  less  susceptible  of  a  figurative 
meaning. 

Vers.  54,  5JA.  Jesos  answered.  If  I  fixity 
myself,  my  glory  is  nothing:  it  is  my  Father 
that  glorifleth  me,  of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is 
yonr  Qod,  and  have  not  got  knowledge  of  him. 
First,  Jesus  answers  the  direct  question,  *  Whom 
makest  Thou  Thyself?'  and  the  general  charge  of 
self-exaltation  which  those  words  contain.  The 
specific  reference  to  Abraham  He  speaks  of  after- 
wards (ver.  56).  The  tenor  of  His  reply  resembles 
that  of  ver.  50;  but,  as  elsewhere,  the  second 
statement  has  the  greater  force  and  clearness. 
The  reality  of  the  elory  of  Jesus  consists  in  this, 
that  it  comes  firom  His  Father,  whom  they  called 
their  God,  but  of  whom  they  had  gained  no  know- 
ledge. 

Ver.  55B.  But  I  know  him;  and  if  I  should 
say.  I  know  him  not,  I  shall  be  like  nnto  you, 
a  liar:  hut  I  know  him,  and  keep  his  word. 
Jesus  can  say,  *  I  know  God,'  by  direct,  intuitive, 
perfect  knowledge.  The  word  which  He  uses  in 
reference  to  Himself  ('I  know')  is  different  from 
that  used  in  the  preceding  clause,  this  latter  (*ye 
have  got  knowlrage')  referring  to  the  result  of 
experience,  to  knowledge  gained  by  many  acts  of 
perception.  Were  Jesus  to  deny  His  immediate 
knowledge.  He  would  be  as  false  as  they  have 
been  in  professing  to  know  God.  The  last 
words  are  interesting  as  bringing  out  once  more 
the  truth  which  we  have  seen  presented  in  earlier 
verses :  His  oym  work  in  the  execution  of  the 
Father's  will  is  the  model  of  the  work  which 
He  requires  from  man.  His  people  'keep  His 
word'  (ver.  51) :  He  Himself  keeps  the  Father's 
word.  So,  in  chap.  xx.  21,  He  says  to  the 
apostles,  *  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  I  also 
send  you.* 

Ver.  56.  Your  father  Abraham  exulted  that 
he  diomd  see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  it  and  re- 
joiced. This  translation,  though  more  exact  than 
that  of  the  Authorised  Version,  does  not  fiilly 
bring  out  the  meaning  of  the  original.  All  English 
renderings  of  the  words  (unless  they  are  para- 
phrases) must  be  more  or  less  ambiguous.  *  Re- 
|oiced  to  see '  conveys  the  meaning  of  '  rejoiced 
because  (or  when)  he  saw ;  *  *  exulted  that  he  should 
see '  means  strictly,  '  exulted  in  the  knowledge  that 
he  should  see. '  Nor  is  the  difficulty  removed  if  we 
take  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Greek  construc- 


tion, '  that  he  might ;'  for  exulted  thai  he  might  u$ 
is  ambiguous  still,  though  not  in  the  same  way. 
Perhaps  the  Greek  words  (which  are  very  peculiar) 
are  best  represented  by  the  paraphrase,  *Your 
father  Abraham  exulted  in  desire  that  he  niight 
see  my  day ;  and  he  saw  (it)  and  rejoiced.'  The 
interpretation,  which  is  as  difficult  as  the  transla- 
tion, turns  mainly  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'  my  day. '  The  nearest  approach  to  this  expression 
in  the  New  Testament  is  found  in  Luke  xvii.  22, 
*  one  of  the  da)rs  of  the  Son  of  man,'  where  the 
meaning  must  be  '  one  of  the  days  connected  with 
the  manifestation  of  the  Son  of  man  upon  the 
earth.'  Here  the  form  is  more  definite,  '  my  day,' 
and  it  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  any  uther 
meaning  than  either  the  whole  period  of  the  life  of 
Jesus  on  earth,  or,  more  precisely,  the  epoch  of 
the  Incarnation.  In  this  case  the  past  tense  '  he 
saw  it '  is  conclusive  for  the  latter,  if  actual  sight 
is  intended.  The  patriarch  received  the  promise 
in  which  was  contained  the  coming  of  the  day 
of  Christ.  By  faith  he  saw  this  day  in  the  far 
distance,  but — ^more  than  this — exulting  in  the 
prospect  he  longed  to  see  the  day  itself :  in  joyM 
hope  he  waited  for  this.  In  the  fulness  of  time  the 
day  dawned ;  the  heavenly  host  sang  praises  to  God 
for  its  advent;  and  (none  who  remember  the 
appearance  of  Moses  and  Elias  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  can  feel  any  difficulty  in  the  words 
of  this  verse)  Abraham  too  saw  it  and  rejoiced. 
By  those  who  do  not  accept  this  explanation  it  is 
urged — (i)  That  Jesus  would  probably  not  thus 
refer  the  Jews  to  that  which  no  Scripture  records. 
But  the  truth  spoken  of  is  so  general  and  so  simple 
— ^Abraham's  knowledge  of  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
promises  to  him — that  no  Jew  who  believed  in 
Jesus  could  refuse  it  credence.  (2)  That  'sees' 
and  '  rejoices '  would  be  more  natural  than  '  saw ' 
and  'rejoiced.'  Not  so,  if  the  Incarnation  is  the 
event  before  the  mind.  (3)  That  this  view  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  reply  of  the  Jews  in  the  next 
verse.  That  point  will  be  considered  in  the  note 
on  the  verse.  The  only  other  possible  interpreta- 
tion is  that  which  refers  the  words  to  two  distinct 
periods  in  the  earthly  life  of  Abraham ;  one  at 
which,  after  receiving  the  promises,  he  exulted  in 
eager  desire  for  a  clearer  sight,  and  another  at 
which  this  clearer  sight  was  gained.  But  it  is  very 
hard  to  think  of  two  epochs  in  the  patriarch's  life 
at  which  these  conditions  were  satisfied  ;  and  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  believe  that  '  my  day  '  is  the 
expression  that  Jesus  would  have  used  had  this 
been  the  sense  designed.  Verily,  if  Abraham  thus 
exulted  in  the  thought  of  the  coming  of  his  son 
and  his  Lord,  the  Jews  who  are  despising  and  re- 
jecting Him  do  not  Abraham's  works,  are  no 
true  seed  of  Abraham. 

Ver.  57.  The  Jews  therefore  said  unto  him. 
Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
seen  Abraham  ?  The  Jews  understand  '  my  day ' 
to  mean  the  time  of  His  life ;  and  His  knowing 
that  Abraham  has  witnessed  this  with  joy  must 
certainly  imply  that  He  has  seen  Abraham.  How 
can  this  be,  since  He  is  not  yet  fifty  years  of  age  ? 
It  seems  most  probable  that  *•  fifty '  is  chosen  as  a 
round  number,  as  a  number  certainly  beyond  that 
of  our  Lord's  years  of  life.  Some  have  supposed 
firom  this  verse  that  sorrow  had  given  to  Him  the 
appearance  of  premature  age. 

Ver.  58.  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  veiily, 
I  say  unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was  bom,  I 
am.    The  third  occurrence  of  the  solemn  formula 
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*  Verily,  verily/  marks  the  highest  point  reached  aie  two  considerations  which  make  it  very  difi&cult 

by  the  words  of  Jesus  at  this  tone.   The  substance  to  assert  positively  that  that  verse  is  necessarily 

Of  the  words  is  in  completest  harmony  with  the  referred  to  here :  (i)  The  doubt  which  rests  on  the 

form.      In  the  clearest  possible  manner  Jesus  de-  translation.     '  I  will  be '  is  at  least  as  natural  as  a 

dares,  not  only  His  existence  before  Abraham,  translation  as  'I  am.'    (2)  The  Greek  translation 

but    also  the  essential  distinction  between  His  of  the  Divine  Name  there  used  differs  materially 

being  and  that  of  any  man.     Man  is  bom,  man  from  the  words  of  this  verse,  and  agrees  rather 

passes  through  successive  periods  of  time :  of  Him-  with  the  original  of  Rev.  i.  4.    If  our  version  does 

self,  in  regud  alike  to  past,  present,  and  future,  really  express  the  meaning  of  Ex.  iii.  14,  it  is  im- 

Jesus  says  '  I  am.'      He  claims  for  Himself  that  possible  not  to  associate  that  verse  with  the  one 

absolute,  unchanging  existence  which  is  the  attri-  oefore  us. 

bate  of  God  alone.     If  any  argument  be  needed         Ver.  59.  They  took  up  stones  therefore  that 

to  enforce  that  which  the  words  themselves  supply,  they  might  oast  them  npon  him ;  bat  Jesos  hid 

it  is  furnished  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  (ver.  59),  himself,  and  went  forth  tmm  the  temple-conrts. 

who  clearly  understood  them  to  be  a  distinct  (and  The  Jews  were  enraged  at  what  they  considered 

in  their  mind  a  blasphemous)  claim  of  that  which  blasphemy,  and  in  their  rage  they  would  have 

belonged  to  God  alone.   The  thought  is  distinctly  stoned  Him  (compare  chap.  x.  31).   But  His  hour 

present  in  the  Old  Testament:  see  Ps.  oil.  27,  was  not  yet  come.     He  hid  Himself  (whether 

out   especially  Ps.  xc.  2.     The  English  reader  miraculously  or  not  we  cannot  tell)  and  went  forth 

natmally  recurs  in  thought  to  Ex.  iii.  14,  but  there  from  the  temple. 


Chapter  IX.    1-12. 
TAe  Opening  of  tlu  Eyes  of  the  Blind  Man, 

1  A   ND  as  fesus "  passed  by,  he  saw  a  man  which  was  blind 

2  Xjl     from  his  birth.     And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying, 

*  Master,'  who  *  did  sin,  this  man,  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  '  «chap.  i.  38. 

3  bom  blind  }    Jesus  answered.  Neither  hath  *  this  man  sinned,* 

nor  his  parents:  ^but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  <-chap.xi.4. 

4  manifest  in  him.     '^  I  •  must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  <^chap. ».  9. 

xx\,  35. 

me,  while  it  is  day  :  the  night  cometh,  when  no  man  '  can  work. 

5  As  long  as*  I  am  in  the  world,  '  I  am  the  light  of  -^the  world.  #ch.ap.  1.4,9, 

6  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  'spat  on  the  ground,  and  made    ^^  , 
clay  of  the  spittle,  and  he  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  •^^S'^'^j, 

7  with  the  clay,*  And  said  unto  him,  Go,  wash  in  *  the  pool  of  ;t  jJ^^'Jii.  „ . 
Siloam,  (which  is  by  interpretation,  Sent.)     He  went  his  way  *•    i«a.iriii.6. 

8  therefore,   and   washed,   and   came   seeing.      The   neighbours 
therefore,  and  they  which  before  had  seen  him  "  that  he  was 

9  blind,"  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  sat  and  begged  t     Some  "  said. 
This  "  is  he :  others  said^  He"  is  like  him  :  ^«/"  he  said,  I  am 

10  lie.     Therefore  said  they "  unto  him,  How "  were  thine  eyes 

11  opened.?     He  answered  and  said,"  A**  man  *  that  is  called  « v«im  a  » 
Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  unto  me, 

Go  to  the  pool  of"   Siloam,  and  wash:  and"  I  went"  and 

1  he  •  Rabbi  » should  be  *  did  « sin  •  Wc 

'  one  *  Whensoever        •  and  with  his  clay  anointed  his  eyes 

*•  went  away  *^  and  they  which  beheld  him  aforetime 

"  was  a  beggar  "  Others  **  It  **  others  said^  No,  but  he 

*•  andt  but  *'  They  said  therefore        ^*  How  then 

"  omit  and  said  *•  The  •*  omit  the  pool  of 

••  omit  and  *•  I  went  away  therefore 
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12  washed,  and   I  received  sight.     Then  said  they**  unto  him, 


Where  is  he  ?     He  said,"  I  know  not. 
•*  And  they  said 


**  saith 


Contents. — ^The  conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  Jews 
begins  to  draw  to  a  close.  At  the  last  verse  of 
the  preceding  chapter  Jesus  had  hidden  Himself 
aixl  gone  out  of  the  temple,  leaving  it  in  possession 
of  those  who  had  wilfully  blinded  themselves 
against  His  claims,  who  must  now  therefore  be 
left  to  the  darkness  which  they  have  chosen,  and 
from  whom  such  as  will  behold  in  Him  the  Light 
of  Life  must  be  withdrawn.  This  great  truth  is 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  man  bom  blind, 
upon  whom  a  miracle  of  healing  is  performed 
The  enmity  of  the  Jews  is  roused ;  but  m  the  pro- 
cess raised  by  them  they  are  defeated,  and  the 
blind  man,  cast  out  by  his  former  co-religionists, 
becomes  a  trophy  of  the  power  and  grace  of  the 
persecuted  Redeemer. 

Ver.  I.  And  as  he  paflsed  by,  he  saw  a  man 
whidh  was  blind  from  his  birth.  There  is  nothing 
to  connect  this  chapter  with  the  last,  in  regard  to 
time  or  place.  The  closing  words  of  the  eighth 
chapter  as  they  stand  in  the  ordinary  text,  '  and  so 
passed  by,'  would  indeed  suggest  a  very  intimate 
connection  with  the  verse  before  us;  but  those 
words  are  certainly  not  genuine.  The  light,  too, 
which  the  present  chapter  casts  on  the  accessories 
of  the  event  related  in  it  is  very  scanty.  The  day  to 
which  the  narrative  refers  was  a  sabbath  (ver.  14) : 
the  blind  man  (who  was  of  Jewish  birth ;  see  ver. 
34)  had  been  wont  to  sit  and  beg  from  passers-by 
(ver.  8).  We  naturally  think,  perhaps,  of  the  lame 
man  who  was  brought  from  day  to  day  and  laid  by 
the  gates  of  the  temple  (Acts  iii.),  and  are  ready 
to  assume  that  the  same  neighbourhood  must  be 
thought  of  here ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text 
either  for  or  against  such  an  opinion.  The  two 
points  which  John  brings  before  us  are  simply  that 
the  case  of  the  afflicted  man  was  (in  itself)  hope- 
less, and  that  the  Saviour  saw  him  as  He  passed 
by.  The  obvious  purpose  of  this  latter  statement 
is  to  direct  our  thoughts  to  the  spontaneous  com- 
passion of  Jesus.  The  man  said  nothing,  did 
nothing,  to  awaken  His  pity,  nor  did  the  question 
of  the  disciples  in  ver.  2  first  call  His  attention  to 
the  case.  He  feels  and  acts  Himself;  and  the 
interest  of  the  disciples  does  not  precede  but 
follow  that  shown  by  their  Master. 

Ver.  2.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying, 
BabU,  who  did  sin,  this  man,  or  bis  parente, 
that  be  should  be  bom  blind?  It  is  not  said 
that  the  disciples  were  moved  to  pity,  but  it  is  not 
right  to  assume  the  contrary.  That  Jesus  had 
looked  on  the  blind  man  would  be  enough  to  raise 
their  expectation  of  a  cure  ;  but  expressly  to  relate 
this  might  well  seem  needless.  Whatever  feeling, 
however,  the  sight  may  have  stirred  in  them,  it 
recalled  a  problem  which  was  very  familiar  to  the 
thought  of  the  Jews,  and  which  repeatedly  meets 
us  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament, — the 
connection  between  personal  sin  and  bodily  suffer- 
ing or  defect.  Here  was  a  signal  example  of 
physical  infirmity:  what  was  its  cause?  The 
question  seems  to  show  a  conviction  on  their  part 
mat  the  cause  was  sin;  but  the  conviction  may 
have  been  less  firm  than  the  words  themselves 
would  imply.  In  as.suming  that  the  blindness  was 
the  consequence  of  sin  they  were  following  the 


current  theology  of  their  time  :  but  how  was  this 
d(^ma  to  be  applied  in  the  case  before  them? 
Who  had  sinned?  Was  it  the  man  himself? 
Or  nad  his  parents  committed  some  offence 
which  was  now  visited  upon  their  child  ?  (comp. 
Ex.  XX.  5,  xxxlv.  7 ;  Num.  xiv.  i8,  33 ;  Jer. 
xxxii.  18).  The  passages  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred throw  light  on  the  latter  alternative;  but 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  former,  as  the  man  was 
dom  blind?  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
various  explanations  that  have  been  given,  some 
of  which  seem  wholly  improbable.  Three  only 
need  be  mentioned,  as  having  apparently  some 
sanction  from  what  we  know  of  Jewish  thought  in 
the  apostolic  age.  (i)  We  are  told  by  Josephus 
that  the  Pharisees  held  the  belief  that,  whereas  the 
souls  of  the  wicked  are  eternally  punished,  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  pass  into  other  bodies. 
Hence  it  has  been  maintained  that  the  Pharisees 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls ; 
and  the  passage  before  us  is  frequently  explained 
accordingly.  If,  however,  we  compare  all  the 
Mssages  in  which  Josephus  refers  to  tenets  of  the 
Pharisees  respecting  the  state  of  man  after  death, 
it  will  at  least  appear  very  uncertain  that  such  a 
meaning  should  be  attached  to  his  words  as  quoted 
above.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  historian  is 
there  referring  entirely  to  a  state  of  being  beyond 
the  limits  of  this  world's  history;  or  that,  in  the 
attempt  to  present  the  belief  of  his  countrymen  in 
a  form  femihar  to  the  Roman  conquerors,  he  has 
used  language  which  conveys  an  erroneo'is  im- 
pression. At  all  events  we  cannot  assume  that  the 
transmigration  of  souls  was  a  tenet  widely  embraced 
by  the  Jewish  people  of  that  age,  without  far 
stronger  evidence  than  we  now  possess.  (2)  The 
philosophic  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls 
was  certainly  held  by  many  Jews  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  As  early  as  the  book  of 
Wisdom  we  find  a  reference  to  this  doctrine  (see 
chap.  viii.  19,  20),  and  passages  of  similar  tendency 
may  easily  be  quoted  from  Philo.  Yet  it  seems 
improbable  that  an  opinion  which  was  essentially 
a  speculation  of  philosophy,  and  was  perhaps 
attractive  to  none  but  philosophic  minds,  should 
manifest  itself  in  such  a  question  as  this,  asked  by 
plain  men  unacquainted  with  the  refinements  of 
Greek  thought.  (3)  It  seems  certainly  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Jewish  opinion  that  sin  could  be 
committed  by  the  unborn  child ;  and  that  the 
narrative  of  Gen.  xxv.,  appearing  to  teach  that 
the  odious  character  of  a  supplanter  belonged  to 
Jacob  even  before  birth,  gave  the  authority  of 
Scripture  to  such  a  belief.  On  the  whole  this 
seems  to  afford  the  best  explanation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disciples :  Was  the  sin  so  severely 
punished  committed  by  this  man  himself,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  existence,  or  have  the  iniquities 
of  his  parents  been  visited  upon  him  ?  (On  the 
word  Rabbi,  see  chap.  i.  38. ) 

Ver.  3.  Jesns  answered.  Neither  did  this  man 
sin,  nor  bis  parents :  but  that  the  works  of  God 
should  be  made  manifest  in  him.  It  is  obvious 
at  once  that  Jesus  does  not  deny  the  presence  of 
sin  in  the  man  himself  or  in  his  parents :  His 
words  must  be  read  in  close  connection  with  the 
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question  to  which  they  form  a  reply.  The  meaning 
oT  the  whole  verse  (which  is  unusually  elliptical) 
may  be  given  thus  :  '  Neither  did  this  man  sin  nor 
his  parents  that  he  should  be  bom  blind,  but  (he 
was  bom  blind,  —he  is  as  he  is)  that  the  works  of 
God  may  be  manifested  in  him.'  Not  to  suggest 
or  unravel  speculative  questions,  but  to  presdht  a 
sphere  for  the  manifestation  of  the  works  of  God, 
raith  this  man  borne  this  infirmity.  The  last  clause 
of  the  verse  does  not  simply  mean  that  a  miracle 
is  to  be  wrought  on  him  :  *  in  him  * — alike  in  his 
physical  (vers.  6,  7)  and  in  his  spiritual  healing 
(vers.  36-38)— the  love  and  grace  of  God  are  to  be 
made  manifest. 

Ver.  4.  We  miut  work  the  works 
of  him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is 
day:  the  night  oometh,  when  no  v-^ 

one  can  work.      The  substitution  ^  £ 

of  *  we  *  for  *  I  *  (a  change  supported 
by  the  best  evidence)  lends  peculiar 
force  and  beauty  to  the  verse.  Jesus 
associates  His  disciples  with  Him- 
self :  like  Himself  they  have  a  calling 
which  must  not  be  disobeyed,  to 
work  the  works  of  God  ;  for  them, 
as  for  Himself,  the  period  of  such 
action  will  not  always  last.  He 
does  not  say  'Him  that  sent  us,* 
for  it  is  the  Son  who  sends  His 
disciples,  even  as  the  Father  sends 
the  Son  (chap.  xx.  21).  *Day* 
seems  to  be  used  here  simply  to 
denote  the  time  during  which  the 
working  assi^ed  to  Jesus  and  His 
people  in  this  world  can  be  per- 
formed :  *  night,*  the  time  when  the 
working  is  impossible.  In  a  pro- 
verbial saying  of  this  kind  the 
words  must  not  be  pressed  too  fiur. 
It  is  trae  that  the  Lord  Jesus  con- 
tinues to  work  by  His  Spirit,  and 
through  His  servants,  though  the 
*  day'  of  which  He  here  speaks  soon 
reached  its  close.  But  the  work 
He  intends  is  such  work  as  is  ap- 

e>inted  for  the  *day,*  whether  to 
imself  or  to  His  people. — As 
joined  with  the  verses  which  pre- 
cede, this  saying  could  not  but  come 
to  the  disciples  as  a  reminder  that 
not  idle  speculation  but  work  for 
God  was  the  duty  they  must  fulfil. 

Ver.  5.  Whensoever  I  am  in  the 
world,  1  am  the  light  of  the  world. 
The  work  of  Jesus  in  the  world  is 
to  be  the  world's  light.  This 
thought,  expressed  in  words  in  the 
last  chapter  (chap.  viii.  12),  and  in 
this  by  deeds,  binds  together  the 
different  portions  in  this  section  of 
the  Gospel.  *  I  am  the  light,'  Jesus  says,  but  even 
in  this  tagure  the  '  we '  of  the  last  verse  may  be  re- 
member^, for  his  disciples  also  '  are  the  light  of 
the  world '  (Matt.  v.  14).  The  first  word  of  the 
verse  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  pointing  as  it 
joes  to  all  periods  at  which  *  the  light '  hath  shined 
amid  the  darkness  of  this  world  (chap.  i.  5). 

Vers.  6,  7.  When  he  had  thns  spoken,  he  spat 
on.  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  tiie  spittle,  and 
with  his  day  anointed  his  eyes.  And  said  unto 
faim.  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam  (which  is, 
bj  interpretation.  Sent).    He  went  away  there- 

VOL.  II.  8 


fore,  and  washed,  and  came  seeing.  In  the  case 
of  no  miracle  which  Jesus  wrought  is  His  pro- 
cedure as  remarkable  as  it  is  here.  We  may  at 
once  dismiss  the  thought  that  such  a  mode  of  cure 
was  in  itself  necessary:  whatever  may  have  been 
the  design  of  Jesus  in  making  use  of  it.  He  needed 
no  instrument  or  means  of  cure.  There  is  probably 
truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the  means  of  healing 
chosen  by  our  Lord  had  in  most  cases  some  refer- 
ence to  the  mental  condition  of  the  sufferer,  and 
that  here  His  procedure  was  well  fitted  to  awaken 
and  make  trial  of  faith  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  rest 
satisfied  with  any  such  explanation.  The  language 
of  the  Evangelist  compels  us  to  look  M\xm  the 


PmI  off  SIlOMI. 

whole  action  as  symbolical.  The  introductory 
words  link  these  verses  to  those  in  which  Jesus 
speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  Himself  to  the  world 
(vers.  4,  5) :  the  interpretation  of  the  name  Siloam 
leads  us  back  to  the  thought  of  Him  who  ever)*- 
where  in  this  Gospel  is  solemnly  brought  before 
us  as  *  the  Sent  of  God.*  These  indications  teach 
us  to  see  in  the  whole  action  of  Jesus  a  special 
symbolical  reference  to  Himself  and  His  work 
The  means  chosen  are  very  remarkable.  It  is 
said  indeed,  and  with  truth,  that  the  anointing  of 
the  eyes  with  spittle  was  a  conunon  practice, 
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adopted  for  medicixial  effect :  but  no  such  usage 
has  any  connection  with  this  passage,  for  the  eyes 
were  anointed,  not  with  the  spittle  but  with  the 
ciay.  In  two  other  records  of  works  of  healing 
(both  given  by  Mark,  whose  Gospel  presents  many 
points  of  contact  wiUi  that  of  John)  Jesus  makes 
use  of  spittle  (Mark  vii.  33,  viii.  23),  and  we  can 
hardly  help  supposing  that  this  means  was  chosen 
as  a  symbol  of  that  which  was  in  closest  connection 
with  Himself:  thus  in  Ekxlus.  xxviii.  12  the 
breath  of  the  mouth  and  its  moisture  are  brought 
together  as  alike  in  source,  though  differing  in 
effects.  Having  made  the  clay,  He  anointed  'with 
His  clay*  the  blind  man's  eyes.  The  original  words 
do  not  seem  easily  to  bear  any  other  meaning,  and 
we  fail  to  do  justice  to  them  unless  we  suppose 
that  their  object  is  to  lay  emphasis  on  the  clay 
nuuU  by  Jesusy  and  thus  agam  to  bring  Him- 
self, not  merely  the  clay  that  He  has  made,  but 
'His  clay,*  into  prominence, — the  clay  in  which 
something  of  His  personality  is  expressed.  (Some 
of  the  Fathers  imagine  that  there  is  a  reference  to 
Gen.  ii.  7,  but  this  seems  too  remote.)  Again  the 
word  '  anointed  *  no  doubt  contains  an  allusion  to 
Jesus  the  Christy  the  anointed  One.  The  name  of 
the  pool  Siloam  or  (according  to  the  Hebrew  form) 
Siloah  is  the  last  point  to  be  noted,  and  here  the 
meaning  is  supplied  by  John  himself.  As  origin- 
ally given  to  the  pool,  it  is  supposed  to  mean 
'sent  forth,*  i,e.  issuing  forth,  said  of  the  waters 
that  issue  from  the  springs  that  feed  the  pool,  or 
of  the  waters  which  issue  from  the  pool  to  tne  fields 
around.  From  this  pool  water  had  been  dra¥m  to 
pour  upon  the  altar  during  the  feast  just  past  (see 
chap.  vii.  38) :  it  was  associated  with  the  wells  of 
salvation  of  which  Isaiah  speaks  (chap.  xii.  3), 
and  the  pouring  out  of  its  water  symbolized  Uie 
effusion  of  spintual  blessing  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah.  With  most  natural  interest,  therefore, 
the  Evangelist  observes  that  its  very  name  corre- 
sponds to  the  Messiah ;  and  by  pointing  out  this 
net  indicates  to  us  what  was  the  object  of  Jesus  in 
sending  the  man  to  these  waters.  In  this  even 
more  distinctly  than  in  the  other  particulars  that 
we  have  noted,  Jesus,  whilst  sending  the  man 
away  from  Him,  is  keeping  Himself  before  him 
in  everything  connected  with  his  cure.  Thus 
throughout  me  whole  narrative  all  attention  is 
concentrated  on  Jesus  Himself  who  is  '  the  Light 
of  the  world  ;  *  who  was  'sent  of  God  *  to  'open 
blind    eyes :  *    every   particular    is    fraught  with 


instruction  to  the  disciples,  who  are  to  continue 
His  work  after  His  departure,  and  who  must  be 
taught  that  they  can  bring  sight  to  the  blind  only 
by  directing  them  to  Jesus  their  Lord.  As  has 
been  said  iu>ove,  we  must  not  reject  the  thought 
that  in  our  Lord's  procedure  lay  a  discipline  for 
the  man  himself.  The  use  of  means  may  naturally 
have  been  a  help  to  his  faith ;  but  this  faith  could 
not  fail  to  be  put  to  the  test  when  the  means 
proved  to  be  such  as  might  have  tak€n  away  vision 
from  one  who  was  not  blind  (comp.  ver.  39). 
Neither  of  this,  however,  nor  of  the  discipline 
contained  in  the  delay  of  the  cure  does  the  Evan- 
gelist speak;  for  he  would  fix  our  attention  on 
Jesus  alone.  That  the  obedience  of  faith  was 
rewarded  we  are  told  in  the  fewest  words  possible : 
the  man  *went  and  washed  and  came  seeing.* 
The  pool  of  Siloam,  which  still  retains  its  name 
(Silwan),  is  situated  near  the  opening  of  the  valley 
of  Tyropceon.  All  works  on  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem  £iye  a  description  of  the  site. 

Ver.  8.  The  neighboun  therefore,  and  they 
which  beheld  him  aforetime,  that  he  waa  a 
beggar,  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  aat  and  begged? 
The  fact  that  he  was  a  beggar  has  not  been  men- 
tioned before.  Stress  is  laid  on  it  here  rather  than 
on  his  blindness,  because  it  was  from  his  frequent- 
ing the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  beg^g  that  he 
had  become  well  known. 

Ver.  9.  Others  said.  It  ia  he:  others  said.  No, 
bat  he  is  like  him.  He  said,  I  am  he.  The 
object  of  this  verse  and  the  last  is  to  show  how 
notorious  the  cure  became,  and  how  firmly  the  fact 
had  been  established. 

Ver.  10.  They  said  therefore  nnto  him.  How 
then  were  thine  eyea  opened?  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  was  more  than  a  simple  inquiry. 
As  yet  no  element  of  malice  against  Jesus  is 
intrc»duced. 

Ver.  II.  He  answered.  The  man  that  is  called 
Jesnfl  made  day,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and 
said  nnto  me,  60  to  Siloam,  and  wash.  I  went 
away  therefore  and  washed,  and  I  received 
sight.  This  man,  then,  knew  his  Deliverer, 
though  not  His  true  nature  (ver.  36).  The  word- 
ing of  the  phrase  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  had 
in  his  thoughts  the  meaning  of  the  name  'Jesus,* 
so  wonderfully  illustrated  in  his  own  case. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  said  nnto  him.  Where  is 
he?.  He  saith,  I  know  not  Comp.  chap.  v. 
12,  13. 


Chapter  IX.  13-X.  21. 
Jesus  the  Light  separating  between  the  light  and  tlu  darkness. 

13  "  I  ^HEY  brought*  to  the  Pharisees  him  that  aforetime  *  was 

14  JL       blind.    *  And  *  it  was  the  sabbath  day  *  when  Jesus  made  « Chap.  r.  9 

15  the  clay,  and  opened  his  eyes.     Then  again*  the  Phari.sees  also 
asked  him  how  he  had  received  his  sight.    He*  said  unto  them,  He 

16  put  clay  upon  mine  eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  do  see.     Therefore 

said  some  of  the  Pharisees,  This  man  is  not  of  God,  because  *  he  *  Lake ««» 

XA ;  chap.  v. 

1  bring  ^   «  once  !  Now  *  on  the  day  16,  vii.  .3 


*  Again  therefore 


^  and  he 


'  from 
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keepeth  not  the  sabbath  day.    Others  said,  *  How  can  a  man  that  *  ^^  «• 
is  a  sinner  do  such  miracles  ?  •     And  *  there  was  a  division  among^  ^£J';k>1  ' 

17  them.     They  say  •  unto'  the  blind  man  again,  What  sayest  thou    ^  «•• 

of  him,  that "  he  hath  "  opened  thine  eyes  ?     He  "  said, '  He  is  *  Om^  w.  1^ 

18  a  pn.>phet.  But  the  Jews  "  did  not  believe  concerning  him,  that 
he  had  been  blind,  and  received  his  sight,  until  they  called  the 

19  parents  of  him  that  had  received  his  sight  And  they  asked  " 
them,  saying,  Is  this  your  son,  who  ye  say  was  born  blind  ? 

20  how  then  doth  he  now  see  ?  His  parents  "  answered  them  *• 
and  said,  We  know  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that  he  was  bora 

21  blind:  But  by  what  means"  he  now  seeth,  we  know  not;  or 
who  hath  "  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not :  he  is  of  age ;  ask 

22  him : "  he  shall  speak  for  himself.  These  words  spake "  his 
parents,  because  they  feared  the  Jews :  for  the  Jews  had 
•>^agreed  already,*"  that  if  any  man  did"*  confess  that  he  was/LuiMxriis; 

23  Christ,  he  '^should  be  put  out  of"  the  synagogue.     Therefore  *ver.34: 

.'        o    o  chap.  zil.  4a, 

24  said  his  parents,  He  is  of  age ;  ask  him."     Then  again  called    xvi  a. 
they"  the  man  that  was  blind,  and  said  unto  him,*  Give  God  Aj<Mh.vu.i9; 

25  the  praise : "  we  know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner.     He  answered 
•  and  said,"  Whether  he  be  a  sinner  or  no*^  I  know  not :  one 

26  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  Then  said 
they "  to  him  again,"  What  did  he  to  thee  ?  how  opened  he 

27  thine  eyes .?  He  answered  them,  I  have  told  you  already,  and 
ye  did  not  hear :  wherefore  would  ye  hear  it  again  ?  will "  ye 

28  also  be**  his  disciples.^     Then"  they  reviled  him,  and  said, 

29  Thou  art  his  disciple  ;  but  '  we  are  Moses*  disciples.     We  know  « Ch«p.  ▼.  45. 
that  God  spake"  unto  Moses:  as  for  this  fellow^  we*  know  *ChH>.^.i4. 

30  not  from  whence  he  is.     The  man  answered  and  said  unto 

them,  '  Why,  herein  is  a"  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not  /chap.iiLio. 

31  from  whence  he  is,  diViAyet  he  hath  **  opened  mine  eyes.    Now" 

we  know  that  **  God  heareth  not  sinners :  but  if  any  man  be  a  wJobxKvii.o; 
worshipper  of  God,  and  doeth*'  his  will,  "him  he  heareth.    Ptov. i.98/ 

32  Since  the  world  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  man  "  opened    ^^^  ',*• 

33  the  eyes  of  one"  that  was  bora  blind.     ' If  this  man  were  not  *f5***J{i V . 

34  of"  God,  he  could  do  nothing.     They  answered  and  said  unto  J^\l^^^ 
him,  -^Thou  wast  altogether  born  in  sins,  and  dost  thou  teach  /v«r.«. 

us  ?    And  they  ^  cast  **  him  out.  # v«r. «« ; 

dun>.  x*  4. 

35  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  ^  cast  **  him  out ;  and  when  he  had 

•  signs        •  say  therefore       **^  because        **  omit  hath         "  And  he 

"  The  Jews  therefore  ^*  and  asked    "  add  therefore   *•  omit  them 

"  But  how  "  ask  himself;  he  is  of  age 

^*  These  things  said  '^  had  already  covenanted  '^  should 

••  put  away  from  **  himself 

•*  They  called  therefore  a  second  time  ■*  Give  glory  to  God 

*•  He  therefore  answered  •'  omit  or  no   ■•  They  said  therefore 

••  omit  again  "  would  **  become  ■■  And 

■•  hath  spoken  "  but  as  for  this  man  •*  the 

"  omit  Now  •^  do  "  one  ••  a  man  *®  from    **  put 
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found  him,  he  said  unto  him,*"  Dost  thou  believe  on  "  '"the  Son  rciuv.i.51. 

36  of  God  ?  **     He  answered  and  said,  Who  **  is  he.  Lord,  that  I 

37  might "  believe  on  *•  him  ?     And  *'  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou 

38  hast  both  seen  him,  and  '  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee."     And  *chap.w.«d 

39  he  said,  Lord,**  I  believe.*"     And  he  worshipped  him.     And 

Jesus  said, '  For  judgment**  I  am  come*"  into  this  world,  "that  /Chao.  v. ». 
they  which  see  not  might  *•  bee ;  and  that  they  which  see  might 

40  be  made  blind.*"     And**  some^*  of  the  Pharisees  which  were 

with  him  heard  these  words,*'  and  "said  unto  him,  Are  we  blind  trRoin.u.  i» 

41  also }    Jesus  said  unto  them,  ^  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should  have  wOuip.  aw. 
no   sin :  *'   but   now   ye   say.   We   see ;   therefore  **   your   sin    **'  *** 
remaineth.** 

1  Chap.  X.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  He  that  entereth  not 
by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold,"  but  climbeth  up  **  some  other 

2  way,*"  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber.     But  he  that  entereth 

3  in  by  the  door  is  the**  shepherd  of  the  sheep.     To  him  the 

porter  openeth  ;  and  the  sheep  'hear  his  voice :  and  he  calleth  *Ven.  x6,t7. 

4  his  own  sheep  ^by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out.     And**  when  yComp.  e«. 
he  'putteth  forth**  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  •aSiJi'^*^ 

5  the   sheep  follow  him :   for  they  know  his  voice.      And  **  a 
stranger  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from  him :  for  they 

6  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers.     This  Sparable  spake*'  Jesus  aChap.xvL 
unto  them :  but  they  understood  not  what  things  they  were    '^'  ^' 

7  which  he  spake  unto  them.      Then  said  Jesus  *•  unto  them 
again,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  I  am  the  door  of  the 

8  sheep.      All  that  ever**  came  before   me   are   *  thieves   and^ver.  i 

9  robbers:  but  ^the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.     I  am  the  door:  cVer.5. 
^by  me  if  any  man  enter  in,'*  he  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  go  <^ver. «. 

10  in  "  and  out,"  and  find  pasture.  The  thief  cometh  not,  but  for 
to  steal,'*  and  to  '*  kill,  and  to  ^*  destroy :  I  am  come  '*  that  they 
might'*  have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abund- 

11  antly."      '  I    am    the    good    shepherd:    the    good   shepherd  *isa.xi.xi. 

12  /giveth'*  his  life  for  the  sheep.     But"  he  that  is  an  hireling,    ""s.^Tl 
and  not  the  ••  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth  **    «"  '©.: 
the  wolf  coming,  and  'leaveth  the  sheep,  and  fleeth  :  and  the    v.  4.  *Cpmp 

13  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scattereth  the  sheep.*"     The  hireling /cwS|.  13; 
fleeth,**  because  he  is  an  hireling,  and  'careth  not  for  the  sheep.  ^Zedua.  x6, 

*■  otnii  unto  him  *•  in  **  man  **  And  who  *•  may 

*'  omit  And  **  and  he  that  speaketh  with  thee  is  be. 

*•  omit  Lord  .  ^  I  believe.  Lord  "  a  judgment  "  came  I 

*•  may  become  blind     •*  omit  And  •*  Those  *«  things 

•'  ye  would  not  have  sin  •*  omit  therefore  *•  abideth 


6S 


a 


^  fold  of  the  sheep  '^  add  from  •*  quartet 

•*  omit  And  •*  hath  put  out  all  ••  But  «'  said 

••  Jesus  therefore  said  ••  omit  ever  '•  if  any  one  have  entered  in 

'^  enter  in  ^  and  shall  eo  out  ^*  but  that  he  may  steal 

'*  omit  to  ^*  I  came      ^*  may  ^^  may  have  abundance 

^*  layeth  down  ^'  omit  But  ••  a 

•  'beholdeth  ••  omit  the  sheep  ••  omit  The  hireling  fleeth 
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I  am  the  good  shepherd,  *and  know  my'*  sheep^  and  am 
known  of  mine.**  *  As  •'  the  Father  knoweth  me,  even  so  know 
I  the  Father : "  and  I  ^  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep.  And 
*  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold :  them  also  I 
must  bring,*'  and  they  shall  '  hear  my  voice ;  **and  there  shall 
be  •*  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.'*  Therefore  doth  my  ^'  Father 
love  me,  because  *  I  -^  lay  down  my  life,  that  I  might  ••  take  it 

18  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  -^lay  it  down  of 
myself  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  ^  have  power  to 
take  it  again.  *  This  commandment  have  •*  I  received  of  my 
Father. 

19  '  There  was  •*  a  division  therefore  ••  again  among  the  Jews  for 

20  these  sayings.*^     And  many  of  them  said,  ^  He  hath  a  devil/* 

21  and  'is  mad  ;  why  hear  ye  him  }  Others  said,  These  are  not 
the  words  of  him  that  hath  a  devil.**  '  Can  a  devil  •*  open  the 
^y^s  of  the  blind  ? 
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AVer.  17 ;» 
Tim.  iu  19. 
f  Matt.  zL  97. 


>(  Isa.  Ivi.  8 ; 

chap.  xi.  59. 
/Ver.  4. 
M  Ezelcxxxvii. 

93,  94 ;  Eph. 

ii.  14  ;  X  Pet. 

ii.  95. 
n  Isa.  liii.  7, 8, 

X9 ;  Heb.  ii. 

9- 
o  Chap.  ii.  X9. 

/See  chap. 
xii.49- 


^C3u^.vii.  11. 

rChap.vil90. 

s  Mark  iii  as. 

i  Chap.  is.  at, 
33- 


^  and  I  know  mine  own 

*'  Even  as 

^  and  they  shall  become 

••  may 

••  omit  therefore 


"  omit  sheep  ••  and  mine  own  know  me 

*•  and  I  know  the  Father  *•  I  must  lead 

•1  one  flock,  one  shepherd  ••  the 

•*  omit  have  •*  arose 


•'  because  of  these  words 


••  the  sayings  of  one  that  is  possessed  by  a  demon 


•®  demon 


Contents.  The  blind  man,  restored  to  sight, 
is  brought  before  the  Pharisees  with  the  view  of 
instituting  proceedings  against  Jesus,  who,  by  the 
healing  on  the  Sabl^th,  had  violated  the  sanctity 
of  the  day  of  rest.  But  the  process  proves  a  signal 
failure,  issuing  as  it  does  m  the  rescuing  of  the 
man  from  the  Pharisaic  yoke,  and  in  a  solenm 
rebuke  administered  by  Jesus  to  those  who  had 
placed  him  at  their  bar.  In  this  rebuke  He  points 
out  the  blindness  and  faithlessness  of  the  guides  of 
Israel,  and  explains  the  nature  of  that  work  which 
He,  the  Good  Shepherd,  had  to  perform  in  saving 
His  own  from  shepherds  who  had  betrayed  their 
trust,  and  in  gathering  them  out  of  every  fold  into 
His  one  flock.  The  enect  of  the  discourse  is  again 
to  bring  about  a  division  among  the  hearers.  The 
subordmate  parts  of  the  section  are — (i)  ix.  13-34; 
(2)  ix.  35-41  ;  (3)  X.  I-18 ;  (4)  x.  19-21. 

13.  They  bring  to  the  FhArisees  him  that 


Ver. 


I  blind.  The^  bring  him  to  the  Pharisees 
as  the  especial  guardians  of  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  Israel.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  man 
was  brought  before  any  formal  court  or  assembly, 
but  only  before  leading  men  amongst  the  Phari- 
sees, who  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to  examine 
into  such  a  charge  as  is  implied  in  the  next  clause. 
The  less  formal  and  judicial  their  action  was,  the 
better  does  it  illustrate  the  conflict  of  Jesus  with 
the  spirit  of  Judaism. 

Ver.  14.  l<low  it  was  the  sabbath  on  the  day 
wb^n  Jesus  made  the  day,  and  opened  his  eyes. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  this  verse  with 
the  similar  words  in  chao.  v..  9,  10.  The  only 
offence  expressly  mentioned  there  was  the  carrying 
of  the  bed,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
charge  against  Jesus  related  not  to  this  only  but 
also  to  the  performance  of  the  cure  (chap.  vii.  22). 
Here  the  two  counts  of  the  accusation  are  distinctiy 


presented  in  their  separation  from  each  other, — 
(i)  Jesus  had  made  the  clay ;  (2)  He  had  opened 
the  man's  eyes.  Another  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter 
is  likewise  necessarily  recalled  to  mind  :  speaking 
of  the  charge  of  labouring  on  the  sabbath,  Jesus 
said  (ver.  17),  *  My  Father  worketh  until  now :  I 
also  work.'  So  here  in  reference  to  the  same  day 
He  says,  '  We  must  work  the  works  of  Him  that 
sent  me.' 

Ver.  15.  Again  therefore  the  Pharisees  also 
asked  him  how  he  had  reeeiyed  his  sight;  and 
he  said  unto  them,  He  put  clay  upon  mine  eyes, 
and  I  washed,  and  do  see.  To  his  neighbours 
and  ac(}uaintances  his  answer  had  been  fuller  and 
more  circimistantial :  to  the  Pharisees,  whom  He 
knew  to  be  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  he  says  as  little 
as  he  may,  and  does  not  even  mention  his  bene- 
factor's name. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  said  some  of  the  Pharisees, 
This  man  is  not  from  CKkL,  because  he  keepeth 
not  the  sabbath  day.  Others  said.  How  can  a 
man  that  is  a  sinner  do  such  signs  ?  And  there 
was  a  diviaioii  among  them.  The  man's  answer 
had  been  short  and  simple,  but  it  had  substantiated 
the  two  charges  (see  ver.  14)  that  had  been  brought. 
The  testimony  produced  the  effect  which  usually 
followed  whenever  Jesus  manifested  Himself — 
some  were  attracted,  some  repelled.  Godet  remarks 
here,  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety,  *  The  one 
party,  taking  as  their  starting-point  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  sabbatic  law,  deny  to  Jesus  as  a 
transgressor  of  this  law  any  divine  mission  what- 
ever ;  and  from  this  logically  follows  the  denial  of 
the  miracle.  The  others,  setting  out  from  the  &ct 
of  the  miracle,  infer  the  holy  character  of  Jesus, 
and  implicitly  deny  the  breaking  of  the  sabbath. 
The  choice  of  premiss  depends  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  cases,  upon  the  moral  freedom ;  it  is  at  this 
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point  of  depftrtore  that  the  friends  of  light  and  the 
niends  of  darkness  separate ;  the  rest  is  simply  a 
matter  of  logic' 

Ver.  17.  lliey  say  therefore  unto  the  blind 
man  again,  What  sayest  thou  of  him,  because 
he  opened  thine  ey^s?  And  he  said,  He  is  a 
prophet  The  fact  is  admitted,  perhaps  honesdy, 
for  it  will  be  observed  that,  when  we  come  to  the 
next  verse,  we  have  a  new  set  of  questioners,  and 
not  simply  persons  who,  having  made  a  concession 
in  the  words  before  us,  immediately  withdraw  it. 
The  word  *  thou '  is  emphatic :  unable  to  decide 
the  matter  themselves,  they  seek  to  draw  from  the 
blind  man  some  statement  which  may  enable  them 
more  effectually  to  condemn  Jesus.  But  his  answer 
only  deals  an  unexpected  blow. 

Ver.  18.  The  Jews  therefore  did  not  beliere 
concerning  him  that  he  had  been  blind,  and  re- 
oeived  his  sight,  untU  they  called  the  parents  of 
him  that  had  received  his  sight  Thechangefrom 
*  the  Pharisees  *  to  *  the  Jews  *  is  very  striking,  and 
must  have  special  significance.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  find  an  explanation.  The  Pharisees  (see  the 
note  on  chap.  vii.  32)  were  united  in  zeal  for  the 
law  and  in  watchfulness  over  the  rites  and  usages 
of  Israel,  but  not  in  hostility  to  Jesus :  we  have 
just  seen  that  the  testimony  regarding  the  miracle 
has  divided  them  into  two  camps.  It  is  of  a  hostile 
body  only  that  the  Evangelist  is  speaking  in  this 
verse.     ^"*  -»-—•'«• 


ment  of  great  severity,  as  the  terror  of  the  parenti 
shows.  The  effect  of  the  mildest  grade  was  to 
render  the  cidprit  a  heathen  and  no  longer  an 
Israelite  during  thirty  days,  depriving  him  of  all 
intercourse  with  his  family  as  well  as  of  all  privi- 
leges of  worship.  The  growing  alarm  and  mitred 
of  the  Jews  are  clearly  shown  by  this  compact. 
We  are  not  to  think  of  a  decree  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
or  of  any  judicial  act  whatever,  but  of  a  private 
resolution  taken  by  the  Jews  amongst  themselves. 
The  slight  change  of  translation  in  the  words  *  put 
away  from  the  synagogue  *  is  intended  to  mark  the 
fact  that  the  expression  used  here  is  different  from 
that  which  we  nnd  in  vers.  34,  35. 

Ver.  24.  They  called  therefore  a  second  time 
the  man  that  was  blind,  and  said  unto  him, 
Glye  glory  to  God:  we  know  that  this  man  is  a 
sinner,  in  this  second  hearins;  the  aim  of  the 
Jews  is  to  overawe  the  man,  and  then  force  from 
him  a  confession  that  there  had  been  some  decep- 
tion or  mistake.  This  appears  first  in  their  words, 
*  Give  glory  to  God  *  (see  Josh.  vii.  19), — a  formula 
used  when  a  criminal  who  was  thought  to  be  con- 
cealing the  truth  was  urged  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession. Remembering  that  the  eye  of  God  was 
upon  him,  let  him  give  honour  to  God  by  speaking 
truth.  Another  significant  point  is  the  emphasis 
laid  on  'we  know;'  the  authorities  to  whom  he 
has  been  wont  to  yield  implicit  respect  and  defer- 


But  there  is  probably  another  reason  for     ence  in  all  religious  matters,  possessed  of  deeper 
the  change  of  expression.    *  I'he  Jews '  is  not  with     insight  and  wider  knowledge  than  himself,  (do  not 


John  a  designation  of  all  the  enemies  of  Tesus  ;  it 
denotes  the  representatives  of  Jewish  thought  and 
action,— the  leaders  of  the  people,  who,  alas ! 
were  leaders  in  the  persecution  of  our  Lord.  The 
use  of  the  word  here,  then,  leads  us  to  the  thought 
that  the  dispute  had  passed  into  a  different  stage. 
So  serious  had  the  case  become  that  the  rulers 
themselves  engaged  in  it :  more  than  this, — we 
have  now  done  with  inquiry  in  any  true  sense, 
and  persecution  has  taken  its  place. 

Ver.  19.  and  asked  them  saying,  Is  this  your 
son,  who  ye  say  wac  bom  blind  f  how  then 
doth  he  now  see?  In  the  hope  that  they  may 
discover  some  flaw  in  the  man\  words,  through 
which  they  may  accuse  liim  of  complicity  with 
Jesus,  and,  by  thus  destroying  the  idea  of  a 
miracle,  may  become  free  to  deal  with  Jesus  as  a 
transgressor  of  the  law,  they  question  the  parents 
of  the  man. 

Ver.  20.  His  parents  therefore  answered  and 
said.  We  know  that  this  is  our  son,  and  that  he 
was  bom  blind  To  two  of  the  questions  asked 
by  the  Jews  the  answer  of  the  parents  is  perfectly 
clear  and  decided.  In  seeking  for  that  which 
might  invalidate  the  'sign,*  the  enemies  of  Jesus 
have  but  obtained  new  testimony  to  its  reality. 

Ver.  21.  But  how  he  now  seeth,  we  know  not; 
or  who  opened  his  eyes,  we  know  not :  ask  him- 
self;  he  is  of  age:  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 
The  anxious  care  of  the  parents  to  keep  clear  of 
all  testimony  to  Jesus  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
emphasis  thrown  on  'himself*  as  they  refer  the 
questioners  to  their  son. 

Vers.  22,  23.  These  things  said  his  parents, 
because  they  feared  the  Jews:  for  the  Jews 
had  already  covenanted  that,  if  any  man  should 
confess  that  he  was  Ohrist,  he  should  be  put 
away  from  the  synagogue.  Therefore  said  his 
parents,  He  Is  of  age;  ask  himself.  There  were 
(at  all  events  at  a  later  period)  various  degrees  of 
excommunication ;  but  in  any  form  it  was  a  punish- 


tAink  merely,  but)  know  that  Jesus  is  a  breaker 
of  the  law,  and  therefore  cannot  have  wrought  a 
miracle. 

Ver.  25.  He  therefore  answered.  Whether  he 
be  a  sinner,  I  know  not:  one  thing  I  know, 
that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  His  sim- 
plicity leaves  them  no  real  excuse  for  condemning  : 
by  hiis  stedfast  adherence  to  the  one  testimony 
which  he  alone  was  competent  to  render,  he  most 
effectually  brings  condemnation  on  his  judges, 
who,  had  they  been  sincere,  would  first  have 
sought  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact  (see  note  on 
ver.  16). 

Ver.  26.  They  said  therefore  to  him.  What 
did  he  to  thee?  how  opened  he  thine  eyesf 
Every  attempt  to  overthrow  the  /oc-f  has  failed  : 
possibly  renewed  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  of  cure 
may  disclose  something  that  may  be  ufed  agair.-.t 
Jesus.  But  the  man  has  now  perceived  their 
design :  they  are  not  seeking  the  truth,  and  he 
will  be  the  tool  of  no  such  judges  as  they  are 
proving  themselves  to  be. 

Ver.  27.  He  answered  them,  I  have  told  you 
already,  and  ye  did  not  hear:  wherefore  would 
ye  hear  it  again?  would  ye  also  become  his 
disciples?  The  words  *ye  did  not  hear*  mani- 
festly mean  that  they  had  not  received  and  believed 
what  they  heard.  The  last  clause  is  a  little 
ambiguous  in  English.  The  meaning  is  not, 
Would  ye  in  that  dase  become  His  disciples  ?  but, 
Is  it  your  mind, — do  ye  also  desire,  to  become 
His  disciples  ?  *  Ye  also '  may  mean  '  ye  as  well 
as  others ;  *  but  it  most  naturally  signifies  '  as  well 
as  my  self ^^  the  blind  beggar.  The  obstinate  enmity 
of  the  Jews  impels  him  to  avow  his  own  disciple- 
ship. 

Ver.  28.  And  they  reviled  him,  and  said.  Thou 
art  his  disciple,  but  we  are  Moses'  disciples. 
Whether  the  man  distinctly  intended  such  reference 
to  himself  or  not,  it  is  thus  that  they  understood 
his  words  ;  and  this,  moves  them  contemptuously 
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to  contrast '  that  man '  with  their  greatest  prophet, 
Moses. 

Ver.  29.  We  know  that  God  hath  spoken  nnto 
Moses;  bat  as  for  this  man  we  know  not  from 
whence  he  is.  In  holding  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
then,  they  are  safe  and  are  assured  that  they  are 
doting  the  will  of  God.  If  fAgy  do  not  know  the 
origin  of  'this  man/  he  can  be  worthy  of  no 
regard,— certainlyhe  cannot  be  from  God  ! 

Vers.  30-33.  The  man'  answered,  and  said 
onto  them,  wiiy,  herein  is  the  maryeUons  thing, 
that  ye  know  not  firom  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he 
opened  mine  eyes.  We  know  that  Ood  heareth 
not  sinners ;  bat  if  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of 
God,  and  do  his  will,  him  he  heareth.  Since  the 
wodd  began  was  it  not  heard  that  any  one 
opened  the  eyes  of  a  man  that  was  bom  blind. 
If  this  man  were  not  from  CKkL,  he  ooold  do 
nothing.  Herein  lies  the  very  marvel, — that  even 
y<,{^)  knowing  that  no  man  ever  receives  power  to 
do  any  miracle  unless  he  be  a  worshipper  of  God 
and  one  that  does  His  will ;  and  (2)  Laving  proof 
that  this  man  has  done  a  miracle — ^yes,  and  such 
a  miracle  as  has  never  before  been  wrought — will 
not  see  the  conclusion  that  must  follow,  viz.,  that 
this  man  does  the  will  of  God, — that  he  is  no  sinner, 
but  comes  from  God  (see  the  note  on  ver.  16). 
The  man  has  assumed  the  office  of  a  teacher,  and 
has  so  taught  that  they  have  no  counter  azgimient 
to  offer ;  '  the  wise  are  taken  in  their  own  crafti- 
ness* (Job  V.  13). 

Ver.  34.  They  answered  and  said  nnto  him, 
rhoa  wast  altogether  bom  in  sins,  and  dost  thoa 
teaoh  OB  ?  And  they  pat  him  out.  The  original 
is  very  graphic :  In  sins  wast  iAou  bom,  all  of  thee, 
and  tAcu,  dost  thou  teach  us  ?  There  is  probably 
a  distinct  reference  to  the  belief  which  is  expressed 
in  ver.  2 :  the  fact  that  in  their  passion  they  are 
thus  acknowledging  the  reality  of  tne  miracle  is  no 
argument  against  such  a  reference :  the  man's 
whole  condition,  as  evinced  by  his  spirit  and  his 
words,  bears  yet  stronger  testimony  than  his  blind- 
ness, and  shows  that  he  was  altogether  born  in 
sins.  The  meaning  of  the  last  clause  is  not  quite 
clear.  It  probably  refers  to  ejection  from  the 
place  in  which  the  inquiry  was  held ;  but  the  next 
verse  seems  to  prove  that  excommunication  followed 
this.  Cast  out  by  the  rulers  from  their  place  of 
meeting,  he  was  cast  out  from  all  intercourse  with 
them,  and  (so  far  as  their  influence  extended)  from 
the  community  over  which  they  ruled.  Such  was 
the  only  reasoning  which  could  be  opposed  to  the 
triumphant  argument  of  the  man  born  blind  ! 

Ver.  35.  Jesus  heard  that  they  had  pat  him 
oat :  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said.  Best 
thoa  believe  in  the  Son  of  man  ?  The  man  has 
lost  this  world  :  in  that  loss  he  shall  gain  the  next. 
This  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  this 
verse  and  the  preceding.  Jesus  knows  well 
the  firmness  and  the  wisdom  which  the  man  had 
shown  m  the  presence  of  the  Jews.  But  He  knows 
also  that  the  man  had  by  implication  avowed  him- 
aelf  His  disciple,  and  for  this  had  been  thrust  out 
from  the  presence  of  the  rulers.  For  this  very 
reason  Jesus  would  draw  the  bond  of  discipleship 
closer,  and  receive  amongst  His  own  him  whom 
the  Jews  rejected.  He  seeks  for  the  man,  and, 
having  found  him,  asks.  Dost  thou  t)elieve  in  the 
Son  of  man  ?  The  word  '  thou  *  is  emphatic,  and 
brings  into  relief  the  contrast  with  those  in  whose 
presence  he  has  lately  been,  who  declared  Jesus  a 
sinner,  and  who  had  agreed  that  whoever  confessed 
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that  Jesus  was  Christ  should  be  excommunicated. 
The  name  'Son  of  man'  is  equivalent  to  'the 
Christ,'  but  gives  prominence  to  tne  human  nature 
of  the  Deliverer.  This  name  therefore  is  altogether 
in  harmony  with  the  man's  own  words  (vers.  3 1'33)» 
in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  a  worshipper 
of  God  and  one  who  did  God's  will,  one  to 
whom  God  would  hearken :  to  him  Jesus,  though 
'from  God'  (ver.  33),  was  still  *a  prophet'  (ver. 
17)  and  '  the  man  called  Jesus '  (ver.  11).  Has  he 
then  true  faith  in  the  Messiah  in  whose  cause  he 
has  been  suffering  ?  Does  he  give  himself  to  Him 
with  that  &ith  which  involves  complete  union  with 
Himself  and  His  cause,  undeterred  by  the  fact  that 
He  appears  as  a  man  amongst  men,  yea  and  as 
one  despised  and  rejected  by  men  ?  The  ordinary 
reading  '  Son  of  God '  is  in  all  probability  incor- 
rect. It  is  easy  to  see  how  it  might  accidentally 
find  its  way  into  the  text,  being  suggested  partly 
by  the  usuid  practice  of  John  (who  frequently  joins 
*  believe  in '  either  with  the  Son  of  God  or  with  a 
name  of  similar  import),  and  partly  by  the  act  of 
worship  related  in  ver.  38. 

Ver.  36.  He  answered  and  said.  And  who  is 
he,  Lord,  that  I  may  beUere  in  him?  These  are 
not  words  of  a  doubter,  but  of  one  who  seeks  to  be 
led  to  a  complete  faith.  In  Jesus  he  has  fullest 
confidence,  and  he  waits  only  to  hear  His  declara- 
tion respecting  the  *  Son  of  man  :'  as  such  Jesus 
has  not  yet  manifested  Himself  to  him. 

Ver.  37.  Jesas  said  ante  him,  Thoa  hast  both 
seen  him,  and  he  that  speaketh  with  thee  is  he. 
This  manifestation  is  now  given;  both  in  word 
('he  that  speaketh'  .  .)  and  in  the  half- veiled, 
yet  clear,  reference  to  the  work  that  had  been 
wrought  on  him  ('  thou  hast  seen  Him ')  in  the  gift 
of  physical  (and  we  may  certainly  add  spiritual) 
eyesight. 

Ver.  38.  And  he  said,  I  believe.  Lord;  and 
he  worsidpped  him  The  simple  and  immediate 
answer  shows  how  little  remained  to  be  done  to 
make  his  £uth  complete.  Not  with  bodily  senses 
only,  but  in  his  heart,  he  has  seen  Jesus ;  he  has 
heard  His  word  :  he  believes  and  wor^ps  the 
Son  of  man,  the  Messiah,  his  Lord.  In  this  man, 
therefore,  Jesus  has  manifested  Himself  as  '  Light 
of  the  world'  (ver.  5).  But  of  this  manifestation 
there  are  two  opposite  results;  the  Light  will  attract 
some  out  of  tne  darkness :  the  Light  will  repel 
others  into  yet  deeper  darkness.  The  newly  found 
disciple  is  an  example  of  the  one  work,  the  hardened 
Jews  of  the  other.  Of  these  contrasted  results 
Jesus  Himself  here  speaks. 

Ver.  39.  And  Jesas  said.  For  a  jadgment 
came  I  into  this  world,  that  they  which  see  not 
may  see,  and  that  they  which  see  may  become 
blind.  The  rendering  '  a  judgment '  .may  serve  to 
remind  us  of' the  fact  that  our  Lord  (here  using  a 
word  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gospel) 
does  not  speak  of  the  act  of  judging,  but  of  the 
result.  He  does  not  say  that  He  came  in  order  to 
judge,  but  that  the  necessary  effect  of  His  coming 
mto  this  world,  a  world  alienated  from  God,  will 
be  a  judgment.  Those  that  see  not  (the  *  babes ' 
of  Matt.  xi.  25)  come  to  Him  for  sight :  those  that 
see  (the  '  wise  and  prudent '),  who  know  the  law 
and  are  satisfied  with  that  knowledge,  and  who 
having  all  the  guidance  which  should  have  led 
them  to  Christ  do  not  come,  '  become  blind,*—  lose 
all  light  through  losing  Him.  Knowledge  which 
has  priceless  value  for  pointing  the  way  to  Christ 
becomes  accursed  if  put  in  His  place  as  an  object 
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df  trust.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  word  'judge' 
seems  elsewhere  in  this  Gospel  alwa3r5  to  have  the 
force  of  a  condemning  judgment,  this  sense  should 
be  preserved  here  abo :  in  the  one  case  the  judg- 
ment is  passed  on  acknowledged  blindness,  for  they 
themselves  who  come  to  the  light  pass  a  condemna- 
tion on  the  blindness  of  their  past  state ;  in  the 
other,  judgment  is  passed  upon  supposed  (or  rather 
upon  misused)  sight.  Thus  both  classes  have  a 
part  in  the  'judgment :'  the  one  by  appropriating 
as  just  the  judgment  of  Jesus  on  their  blindness 
apart  from  Him ;  the  other  by  deliberately  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  true  light.  The  result  of  this 
wilful  action  is  utter  blindness, — not  merely  a  dis- 
use of  sight,  but  a  destruction  of  the  power  of 
sight. 

Ver.  40.  Thoee  of  the  FhaiiBees  which  were 
with  him  heard  these  things.  The  whole  cast 
of  the  language  here  used  shows  that  those  who 
speak  are  not  representatives  of  the  Pharisees  as  a 
TOdy,  or  of  the  Pharisaic  spirit  in  its  worst  cha- 


racteristics. But  lately  there  has  been  a  division 
of  feeling  among  the  Pharisees  in  r^ard  to  Jesus 
(ver.  16).  Some  who  were  then  impressed  by  His 
signs  may  have  already  become  disciples ;  others 
may  have  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  im- 
pressed but  not  convinced, — not  brought  to  the 
point  of  *  leaving  all  *  their  possessions  of  *  wisdom 
and  prudence '  ahd  following  Him.  It  may  be  that 
those  spoken  of  here  were  of  such  a  description. 
No  one,  probably,  who  duly  apprehends  the  differ- 
ence in  the  usa^  of  John  between  *  the  Pharisees' 
and  '  the  Jews,  will  think  that  necessarily  these 
words  were  uttered  in  derision,  or  that  these  men 
were  '  with  Him '  as  enemies  and  spies. — And  said 
onto  him.  Are  we  blind  also  ?  There  had  been 
an  apparent  difficulty  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  They 
spoke  of  two  classes,  distinguished  in  their  character 
as  not  seeing  and  seeing, — in  their  future  lot,  as 
receiving  sight  and  becoming  blind.  The  future 
lot  is  the  result  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  this 
world.     It  is  veiy  clear  that  He  means  that  thote 
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who  see  not  (like  the  despised  blind  man  who  has 
just  been  *  put  out ')  will  come  to  Him  and  obtain 
sight  from  Him.  But  what  of  the  Pharisees  whom 
He  invites  to  come?  Does  He  class  them  also 
amongst  those  who  *  see  not '  ?  Surely  (they  think) 
this  cannot  be  His  meaning?  And  yet,  if  not, 
Pharisees  are  excluded  from  all  hope  of  blessing, 
for  His  words  speak  of  but  two  classes. 

Ver.  41.  Jesus  said  unto  them.  If  ye  were 
blind,  ye  would  not  have  sin :  but  now  ye  say. 
We  see ;  your  sin  abideth.  If,  Jesus  says,  ye 
were  really  blind,  unable  to  open  your  eyes  to, 
and  indeed  unconscious  of,  the  existence  of  the  light 
now  shining  round  you,  you  would  not  have  sin, 
— the  sin  of  rejection  of  the  light  would  not  lie  at 
your  door.  But  it  is  not  so.  They  are  their  own 
judges.  They  themselves  say,  We  see ;  and  yet 
they  come  not  to  Him.  Their  sin  abideth ;  they 
are  guilty  of  that  sin,  and  so  long  as  they  refuse 


to  come  to  Him  the  sin  must  abide.  So  at  the 
close  of  chap.  iii.  we  read :  '  he  that  disobeyeth 
the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abiditk  on  him.' 

Chap.  X.  vers,  i,  2.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you.  He  that  entereth  not  by  the  door  into  the 
fold  of  the  sheep,  but  climbeth  up  from  some 
other  quarter,  the  same  is  a  thief  and  a  robber. 
But  he  that  entereth  in  by  the  door  is  a  shep- 
herd of  the  sheep.  The  opening  words  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  this  chapter  must 
be  very  closely  joined  to  that  which  precedes,  for 
nowhere  in  this  Gospel  do  we  find  a  new  discourse 
introduced  by  'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.* 
The  points  of  connection  will  be  seen  as  the 
chapter  proceeds ;  but  we  may  briefly  say  that  the 
thought  of  the  Jews,  who  with  their  authoritative 
dictum  *We  know'  (ix.  24,  29)  sought  to  hinder 
men  of  'the  multitude'  from  coming  to  Christ, 
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onderlies  the  whole  parable,  and  forms  the  chief 
link  binding  the  chapters  together.  In  the  last 
verses  of  chap.  iz.  the  action  of  the  unbelieving 
rulers  is  contemplated  in  its  bearing  upon  them- 
selves ;  here  in  its  bearing  upon  those  of  whom  the 
Jevfs  were  the  recc^ised  leaders.  The  figure 
used  is  taken  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Old 
Testament  Dispensation.  Again  and  afi;ain  do  the 
prophets  utter  language  of  scathing  mdignation 
against  unfaithful  shepherds  who  *  feed  themselves 
and  not  their  flocks ;  and  more  frequently  still  is 
the  tender  care  of  the  |rood  shepherd  portrayed. 
The  Messiah  Himself  is  represented  under  this 
character  in  several  prophetic  passages  :  two 
chapters  especially,  £zek.  xxxiv.  and  Zech.  xi.  (in 
each  of  which  the  contrasted  types  of  shepherd  are 
represented  and  the  Messiah  brought  definitely 
into  view),  must  be  kept  before  us  as  we  follow  the 
course  of  this  parable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
at  any  length  upon  the  familiar  facts  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  similitude  employed.  The  *  fold  * 
of  the  sheep  was  a  large  open  space  enclosed  by  a 
paling  or  by  walls  of  no  great  height :  ingress  or 
egress  was  given  only  by  a  door  kept  by  a  porter, 
who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  shepherd  or 
shepherds  for  the  protection  of  whose  flocks  the 
fold  was  used.  All  other  points  the  narrative  itself 
will  bring  out.  In  the  first  few  verses  the  language 
is  altogether  general.  A  comparison  is  drawn 
between  all  shepherds  of  the  flock  and  false  and 
treacherous  intruders  into  the  fold.  The  appli- 
cation which  Jesus  makes  to  Himself  oi  two  of  the 
figures  in  these  opening  verses  does  not  yet  come 
before  the  mind.  The  sheep  are  safe  in  the  fold  : 
there  the  narrative  commences.  We  do  not  read 
how  or  by  whom  or  whence  they  were  brought 
into  that  fold  for  protection  amidst  the  dangers  of 
the  night.  In  the  morning  the  shepherds  will 
come  to  lead  forth  their  flocks,  and  having  an 
acknowledged  right  of  entrance  will  go  in  at  the 
door.  Should  any  one  bent  on  entermg  the  fold 
not  come  to  the  door,  but  climb  over  the  fence 
and  thus  get  in  'some  other  way'  (literally,  from 
some  other  quarter, — and  when  the  parable  is 
interpreted  the  significance  of  such  a  phrase  will 
be  felt),  his  aim  is  evil, — ^he  wishes  to  get  possession 
of  sheep  or  of  a  flock  to  which  he  has  no  right, — 
he  is  therefore  a  thief  and  a  robber,  a  man  deter- 
mined either  by  craft  or  by  violence  to  win  spoil 
for  himself.  'Entering  by  the  door,'  then,  is  the 
first  mark  by  which  a  rightfiil  shepherd  is  distin- 
guished from  a  man  of  selfish  and  treacherous 
ends. 

Ver.  3.  To  him  the  porter  openeth;  and  the 
■heep  hear  his  voice:  and  he  calleth  big  own 
■heep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out.  This 
verse  gi*'es  other  marks  which  indicate  a  true 
shepherd.  The  keeper  of  the  gate  recognises  him 
and  gives  him  entrance.  The  sheep  in  the  enclosure 
show  at  once  Uiat  they  are  £Buniliar  with  his  voice. 
The  sheep  of  his  own  particular  flock  he  knows  by 
name,  and  he  calls  them  one  by  one.  He  has 
come  in  for  their  benefit  and  not  his  ovoi,  to  lead 
them  forth  to  pasturage.  To  none  of  these  indica- 
tions does  he  answer  who  is  an  intruder  and  no 
shepherd.  What  travellers  tell  us  of  the  relation 
of  an  Eastern  shepherd  to  his  flock  shows  how  true 
to  nature  was  the  language  of  these  verses.  It  is 
by  his  voice  that  the  shepherd  is  recognised  :  he 
calls  and  the  sheep  come  round  him.  In  every 
flock  there  are  some  to  whom  he  has  given  par- 
ticular names,  and  who  are  wont  to  keep  near 
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him ;  every  one  of  these  knows  his  own  name  and 
comes  to  the  shepherd  when  that  name  is  called. 
In  this  last  feature  the  language  of  the  parable 
may  go  beyond  common  experience.  Such  a 
shepherd  as  our  Lx)rd  describes  knows  and  calls 
every  one  of  his  sheep  by  name.  It  is  sometimes, 
indeed,  maintained  that  no  distinction  ought  to 
be  made  between  *  the  sheep  *  of  the  first  clause 
and  *  His  own  sheep '  in  the  clause  that  follows. 
But  this  is  surely  a  mistake,  resulting  from  the 
premature  application  of  these  words  to  Him  who 
is  *  the  Good  Shepherd.*  He  no  doubt  knows  by 
name  every  sheep  of  every  flock  :  as  yet,  however, 
we  have  before  us  not  the  Shepherd  but  every  one 
who  is  a  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  who  is  meant  by  the 
'porter  of  this  verse.  Many  explanations  have 
been  given,  but  there  are  only  two  that  seem  really 
to  agree  with  the  conditions  of  the  context.  The 
keeper  of  the  door  recognises  any  rightful  shep- 
herd, and  especially  the  True  Shepherd  (ver.  ii), 
but  closes  the  way  to  self-seekers, — and  this  during 
all  that  time  of  waiting  of  which  we  have  yet  to 
speak.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  either  Moses  or 
John  the  Baptist ;  the  thought  of  Divine  care  is 
necessary.  We  must  thus  think  either  of  Christ 
Himself  or  of  the  Father  or  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
To  refer  the  term,  however,  to  the  first  of  these 
would  be  to  confuse  the  parable :  it  must  belong 
to  one  of  the  two  latter,— the  Father,  or  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  gave  and  watched  over  the  promises, 
who  called  and  qualified  the  prophets  of  Israel. 
Perhaps  ver.  15,  in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the 
Father's  recognition  of  Himself,  makes  the  first 
of  these  two  the  more  probable.  The  tenor  of 
chap.  vi.  also,  in  which  there  is  repeated  mention  of 
the  Father's  work  in  relation  to  the  work  of  Jesus, 
confirms  this  view;  and  a  further  confirmation 
may  be  found  in  the  parable  of  chap,  xv.,  in  which 
Jesus  represents  Himself  as  the  vine  and  His 
Father  as  the  husbandman. 

Ver.  4.  When  he  hath  put  out  all  his  own 
sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the  sheep 
follow  him:  for  they  know  his  voice.  The  first 
words  take  up  the  thought  contained  in  the  words 
that  immediately  precede  ('  and  leadeth  them  out '), 
but  express  it  with  greater  force.  The  shepherd 
leads  forth  all  his  own  sheep,— not  one  is  left 
behind.  But  the  change  from  leading  out  to 
putting  out  is  remarkable.  In  the  figure  it  may 
refer  to  the  solicitude  of  the  shepherd  to  remove 
every  sheep  under  his  care  from  the  fold  in  which 
it  is  not  well  that  any  should  longer  remain :  some 
may  be  slow  in  following  his  lead,  but  he  sees  that 
none  shall  be  overlooked.  The  real  significance 
of  this  word,  however,  is  connected  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  parable  (see  below) :  for  we  can- 
not doubt  that  our  Lord  designedly  uses  here  that 
very  word  which  was  employed  to  denote  expulsion 
from  the  synagogue,  and  which  has  already  met 
us  in  two  consecutive  verses  of  the  previous 
chapter  (34,  35),  when  the  treatment  received  from 
the  Jews  by  the  man  bom  blind  is  described.  In 
this  verse  again  we  find  complete  faithfulness  of 
description.  To  this  day  the  Eastern  shepherd 
goes  before  his  flock,  leading,  not  driving  the 
sheep,  and  keeping  them  near  him  through  their 
recognition  of  his  voice. 

Ver.  J.  Bnt  a  stranger  will  they  not  follow, 
bat  will  flee  from  him:  for  they  know  not  the 
voice  of  strangers.  The  'stranger '  is  not  one  to 
whom  the  porter  has  opened  (for  the  voice  of 
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Jewish  Chuich  is  intended  by  '  the  fold  of  the 
sheep.'    Not  that  all  who  axe  found  within  the 

Se  of  Judaism  belong  to  '  the  sheep '  of  which 
us  speaks.  The  sheep  are  those  who  hear  a 
true  shepherd's  voice ;  and  we  may  so  £ar  forestall 
ver.  II  as  to  say  that  none  are  included  under  this 
designation  who  refuse  to  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus 
Himself.  *  The  sheep  *  are  therefore  those  who  in 
other  passages  are  described  as  'of  God'  (see chap, 
viii.  47),  and  *  of  the  truth '  (chap.  xviiL  37),  and 
the  '  fold '  is  the  Jewish  Church  in  so  £ar  as  that 
Church  has  sheltered  these  until  the  fulness  tji 
time  has  come.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  the 
sheep  be  led  out  of  the  fold  into  the  free  open 
pastures:  then,  too,  the  'other  sheep'  will  be 
brought,  and  there  shall  be,  not  two  flocks  but 
oiie,  under  one  Shepherd.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  no  part  of  this  parable  are  the  sheep  said  to 
'  return  to  the  fold ;  the  shepherds  only  are  spoken 
of  as  entering  in,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  oul  their  flocks.  In  saying,  *I  am  th^ 
door  of  the  sheep,*  therefore,  Jesus  says  in  effect 
— (i)  that  through  Him  alone  has  any  true 
guardian  and  guide  of  the  sheep  entered  into  the 
fold ;  (2)  that  through  Him  alone  will  the  sheep 
within  the  '  fold '  be  led  out  into  the  open  pastures. 
The  latter  thought  is  easily  understood ;  it  presents 
the  same  promise  of  the  gladness  and  freedom  and 
life  of  Messianic  times  as  was  set  forth  by  the 
symbols  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  chapters.  Then  the  figures  were  the 
pouring  out  of  water  and  the  lighting  of  the  golden 
lamps :  the  figure  now  is  very  different,  but  (as 
we  have  seen)  equally  familiar  in  Old  Testament 
prophecy.  Not  until  Messiah  shall  come  will  the 
night  of  patient  waiting  cease,  and  the  fold  be 
seen  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  shelter,  not  a 
lasting  home.  The  application  of  the  words  before 
us  to  the  shepherds  is  more  diflScult;  for  when 
we  consider  how  this  chapter  is  connected  with 
the  last,  it  is  plain  that  Jesus  adverts  to  the 
presence  within  the  fold  of  some  who  are  not 
true  shepherds.  They  have  climbed  up  from 
some  other  quarter,  and  are  in  the  fold  to  gratify 
their  own  selfishness  and  greed,  not  to  benefit  the 
flock.  How  then  can  it  be  said  of  them  that 
they  did  not  enter  through  the  Door, — 1.^., 
through  our  Lord  Himself?  In  answering  this 
question  it  seems  plain  that  we  have  here  a  saying 
akin  to  that  of  chap.  viii.  56,  or  xii.  41,  or  to  that 
of  Heb.  xi.  26,  in  which  Moses  is  said  to  have 
esteemed  'the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches 
than  the  treasures  in  Egypt.*  The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  preceding  ages  had  been  that  they  were 
a  time  of  preparation  for  the  Christ,  that  durin£ 
them  the  promise  and  hope  of  the  Christ  had 
stood  in  the  place  of  His  personal  presence.  The 
object  of  every  ruler  in  the  Jewish  Church,  and 
of  every  teacher  of  the  Jewish  people,  should 
have  been  to  point  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  each  should  have  used  all  his  power 
and  influence,  not  for  himself,  but  to  prepare  for 
the  event  in  which  the  Jewish  Church  was  to 
culminate  and  (in  an  important  sense)  come  to  an 
end,  giving  place  to  the  Church  Universal.  The 
rulers  brought  before  us  in  the  last  chapter  had 
done  the  reverse ;  in  no  true  sense  had  they  pre- 
pared for  the  Christ:  and,  when  the  Christ 
appeared,  so  far  from  receiving  Him,  they  had 
combined  together  to  put  away  from  the  Church 
in  which  they  bore  rule  every  one  who  acknow- 
ledged that  Jesus  was  He.      Hence,  accordingly, 


every  one  who  is  thus  admitted  is  fiuniliar  to  all 
the  sheep);  he  must  therefore  have  entered  by 
some  other  way,  and  he  is  in  the  fold  as  '  a  thief 
and  a  robber.'  No  mark  of  a  true  shepherd  is 
found  in  him.  He  has  not  entered  by  tne  door, 
and  he  has  not  been  recognised  by  the  keeper  of 
the  door ;  the  sheep  do  not  know  his  voice ;  he 
caimot  call  them  by  their  names ;  his  object  is  not 
their  eood,  but  his  own  spoil  and  gain.  Lead  a 
flock  forth  he  cannot ;  the  sheep  flee  from  him. 

Ver.  6.  This  parable  nid  Jesos  unto  fhem: 
but  they  nndeistood  not  what  things  they  were 
which  he  spake  unto  them.  The  word  here  used 
is  not  that  which  occurs  so  freauently  in  the  other 
gospels  in  the  sense  of  paradle.  It  is  found  but 
four  times  in  the  New  Testament— in  2  Pet.  u.  22, 
and  in  three  verses  of  this  Gospel  (here  and  chap, 
xvi.  25,  29).  In  2  Pet.  ii.  22  the  word  has  its 
ordinary  signification  '  proverb  : '  in  chap.  xvi.  29 
it  b  opposed  to  speaking  in  a  way  the  most  direct, 
— ihe  highest  and  best  for  the  attainment  of  the 
speaker's  end  (comp.  on  xvi.  25).  The  derivation 
of  the  word  su^ests  that  the  primary  meaning 
was  a  saying  bende  or  out  of  the  common  way  which 
had  not  the  direct  plain  bearing  of  an  ordinary 
saying,  but  either  was  intended  to  have  many 
applications  (as  9,proverb\  or  was  in  some  degree 
curcuitous  in  the  method  by  which  it  effected  its 
purpose, — enigmatical  or  difficult.  In  this  latter 
sense  John  seems  to  use  the  word,  which  does  not 
therefore  differ  essentially  from  the  'parable,'  as 
that  word  is  used  by  the  other  Evangelists  (see 
Matt.  xiii.  11-15).  It  seems  certain  that  had  any 
one  of  them  related  the  comparison  of  this  chapter 
he  would  have  employed  the  more  &miliar  name. 
Tlie  Septuajp;int  uses  the  two  words  with  little 
difference  of  sense.  On  the  present  occasion  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  language  of  Jesus  was  in 
itself  difficult  to  understand ;  His  description  was 
&ithful  in  all  its  parts ;  but  His  words  as  said  '  to 
them '  the  Pharisees  could  not  comprehend. 

Ver.  7.  Jesus  therefore  said  unto  them  again. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  nnto  yon,  I  am  the  door  of 
the  sheep.  The  formula  which  introduced  the 
parable  (ver.  i)  now  brings  in  the  interpretation. 
This  interpretation  is  given  in  two  CMurts, — or,  as 
perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  two  distinct  appli- 
cations of  the  parable  are  given :  the  two  most 
important  points  in  the  figure  are  taken  in  succes- 
sion, and  in  each  aspect  the  parable  finds  its 
fultilment  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  But  as  the  formula 
which  introduces  this  verse  is  not  repeated  in  ver. 
II,  it  is  more  correct  to  divide  vers.  I- 18  into  two 
parts  (1-6,  7-18 — ^the  latter  being  subdivided  at 
ver.  II)  than  into  three. 

First,  Jesus  declares  Himself  to  be  'the  door  of 
the  sheep,' — that  is,  not  the  door  by  which  the 
sheep  enter  into  the  fold,  but  the  door  through 
whioi  they  will  leave  the  fold  at  the  call  of  the 
Shepherd,  and  (though  this  is  not  particularly 
specified  until  ver.  9)  through  which  a  shepherd 
enters  to  his  sheep.  The  whole  description  of 
vers.  i>5  must  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with 
this  word  of  Jesus.  If  He  is  the  Door,  what 
is  the  fold? — who  are  the  sheep?  To  answer 
these  questions  we  must  look  forward  to  a 
later  verse  (ver.  16) :  '  And  other  sheep  I  have 
which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must 
lead,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and  they 
shall  become  one  flock,  one  shepherd.'  That 
Jesus  here  speaks  of  the  heathen  world  few  will 
doubt ;  and  if  so,  it  is  very  clear  that  in  ver.  I  the 
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the  strong  language  of  ver.  i.  These  teachers 
had  'climbed  up  from  another  quarter/  instead 
of  entering  by  the  Door.  They  had  been  marked 
by  a  spirit  of  self-exaltation,  of  earthly  Satanic 
pride ;  they  had  appeared  as  the  enemies  of  God, 
had  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  His  plans, 
had  sought  not  His  glory  but  their  own;  their 
aims  had  been  thoroughly  selfish,  devilish ;  they 
were  of  their  father  the  devil  (viii.  44).  Thus, 
also,  we  see  that  the  term  'a  thief  and  a  robber,' 
applied  to  such  teachers  in  ver.  i,  is  not  too 
strongs  for  they  had  perverted  the  whole  object  of 
the  theocracy ;  they  nad  made  that  an  end  whidi 
was  only  designed  to  be  a  means,  and  had  done 
this  as  men  who  bad  blinded  themselves  to  the 
true  light,  and  were  using  the  flock  of  God  as 
instruments  for  their  own  aggrandisement.  They 
were  in  the  fold,  but  they  had  not  entered  through 
the  door. 

Such  then  being  the  meaning  of  the  '  Door,' 
the  'fold,'  the  'sheep,'  the  true  and  false  shep- 
herds, the  rest  of  the  description  is  easily  under- 
stood. The  true  sheep  know  the  voice  of 
every  rightful  shepherd  (vers.  3,  4) ;  in  all  p»ast 
ages  there  has  been  this  mutual  recognition 
between  teachers  sent  by  God  and  those  who 
have  desired  to  be  taught  of  God.  But  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  work  described  in  these 
verses  awaits  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  the  true 
Shepherd,  through  whom  the  sheep  are  to  be  led 
forth  firom  the  fold.  To  Him  alone  apply  the 
words  in  their  compUUnessy  but  in  measure  they 
most  truly  belong  to  every  ^epherd  whose  mission 
comes  ^oufh  Him. 

Ver.  8.  Ail  that  came  before  me  are  thieves 
and  Tobbers :  bat  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them. 
In  the  similitude  of  the  door,  Jesus  had  declared 
that  it  was  through  Him  alone  that  the  flocks 
could  come  out  of  the  Jewish  fold  into  the 
pastures  into  which  they  had  longed  to  enter; 
and  this  was  a  truth  not  depending  only  upon 
His  proclamation  of  it,  but  lying  in  the  very 
essence  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation.  The 
prophecies  had  fixed  the  thou&;hts  of  all  true 
Israelites  on  '  Him  that  cometh,  and  had  shown 
them  that  until  His  coming  their  hopes  could  not 
be  fulfilled.  But  some  had  forgotten  (his,  and 
had  tidselv  claimed  the  place  that  belonged  to 
Jesus,  each  deceiver  pretending  that  he  himself 
was  the  medium  through  which  God's  people 
were  to  be  led  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  hopes. 
But  those  who  trusted  in  God  and  waited 
patiently  for  Him  were  kept  by  Him  from  these 
deceivers :  '  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them.' 

Such  is  the  general  sense  of  this  verse ;  it  is 
less  easy  to  fill  up  the  outline  it  presents.  We 
may  well  wonder  that  any  should  have  thought 
diat  the  words  'all  that  came  before  me'  might 
include  the  prophets  of  the  former  dispensation ; 
for  the  context  most  clearly  proves  that  Jesus  is 
speaking  of  those  who  'came  before  Him,'  pro- 
fessing to  be  *thi  door  of  the  sheep, ^  The  word 
'came,'  indeed,  can  hardly  be  interpreted  without 
the  thought  of  that  designation  so  peculiarly  be- 
longing to  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  'He  that 
cometh.*  No  one  else  has  a  right  thus  to  say  *  I 
come,'  'I  have  come,'  'I  came.'  The  idea  of 
taking  the  work  of  Jesus  in  hand  lies  in  'came.' 
When,  accordingly,  setting  aside  the  thought  of 
all  true  prophets,  we  ask  who  they  are  to  whom 
this  description  applies,  we  naturally  think,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  ndse  Messiahs,  of  whom  many 
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appeared  in  Jewish  history.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  have  no  record  of  a  claim  to  Messiahship 
earlier  than  the  time  when  these  words  were 
spoken.  This  answer  contains  too  positive  an 
assertion.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that 
Judas  of  Galilee  (mentioned  in  Acts  v.  37)  was 
regarded  by  some  as  the  Christ ;  and  Gamaliel's 
words  respecting  Theudas  (Acts  v.  36)  may  very 
possibly  cover  a  similar  assumption.  The  Gospels 
reveal  a  state  of  Messianic  hope  out  of  which  such 
deception  might  easily  arise.  That  popular  insur- 
rections were  continually  occurring  is  a  notorious 
fact ;  and  if  Josephus,  our  chief  authority  for  the 
history  of  this  period,  fails  to  give  us  a  careful 
account  of  the  religious  hopes  that  were  fostered 
by  the  leaders  of  revolt,  his  character  and  aims 
as  a  historian  are  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
his  silence.  But  whether  the  thought  of  false 
Messiahs  is  admissible  or  not,  the  meaning  of  the 
words  must  extend  much  farther,  and  must 
embrace  all  who  had  sought  to  turn  the  people 
from  waiting  for  the  promise  which  God  had 
given,  or  Imd  substituted  other  principles  of 
national  life  for  the  hope  of  the  Messiah,  buch 
had  lonfi^  been  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule 
and  teaching  of  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  These 
men  had  sat  in  the  seat  of  Moses  to  make  void  the 
law  and  to  extinguish  the  promise  by  their  vain 
traditions,  and  for  their  selfish  ends;  and  they 
are  certainly,  perhaps  mainly,  thought  of  here. 

Ver.  9.  I  am  the  door:  l^me  if  any  one  have 
entwed  in,  he  shall  be  sayed,  and  shall  enter 
in,  and  shall  go  oat  and  find  pasture.  From 
the  thought  of  the  'thieves  and  robbers,'  Jesus 
turns  to  that  of  *a  shepherd  of  the  sheep.'  And 
as  entering  by  the  door  has  been  mentioned 
(ver.  i)  as  the  first  mark  of  a  true  shepherd.  He 
emphatically  repeats  His  former  saying,  'I  am 
the  door.'  In  ver.  7,  however,  as  ver.  8  shows, 
it  is  of  the  release  of  the  flock  firom  the  fold  that 
we  must  chiefly  think  (and  therefore  the  words 
'  of  the  sheep '  were  naturally  added).  The  repe- 
tition here  introduces  the  other  application  of  the 
thought.  Whoever  has  entered  through  this 
Door  (Christ)  shall  be  saved,  and  shall  enter  in 
(to  the  fold),  and  shall  go  out  and  find  pasture 
(for  the  flock  over  which  he  is  placed  in  charge). 
The  repetition  of  'enter,'  it  will  be  seen,  involves 
no  tautology :  first  the  shepherd  passes  through 
the  door,  then  goes  into  the  heart  of  the  enclosure 
to  call  to  him  his  sheep.  He  goes  in  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  out  to  find  pasturage  for  the 
flock  that  follows  him  from  the  fold.  The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
'he  shall  be  saved.'  The  sudden  introduction 
of  this  thought  in  the  very  midst  of  figurative 
language  most  consistently  preserved  {the  door, 
enter  in ,  go  out  and  find  pasture)  at  first  appears 
strange.  But  the  very  place  which  the  words 
hold  supplies  a  key  to  their  interpretation.  We 
cannot  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
whole  parable  is  instinct  with  the  thought  of 
salvation  in  its  general  sense,  and  that  what  is 
present  in  every  part  may  surely  be  expressed  in 
one.  It  is  true  that  in  our  Lord's  parables  we 
sometimes  find  a  rapid  transition  from  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified ;  but  such  an  intermixture  of 
&ct  and  figure  as  (on  that  supposition)  is  found 
here,  we  meet  with  nowhere  else.  Whatever 
difficulty  may  arise,  the  words  must  connect  them- 
selves with  the  imagery  of  the  parable.  The 
chapters  of  Ezekiel  and  2^chariah,  referred  to  in 
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the  note  on  ver.  i,  show  at  once  how  this  is  pos- 
sible. We  have  before  seen  (see  chap.  iii.  3,  vii.  39, 
viii.  33,  etc.)  how  suddenly  our  Lord  sometimes 
removes  His  hearers  into  a  familiar  r^on  of  Old 
Testament  history  or  prophecy.  To  the  teachers 
of  the  law,  who  were  the  hearers  of  most  of  the 
discourses  related  by  John,  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  well  known ;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
very  probable  that  in  the  discourses  as  delivered 
other  words  may  have  been  added,  not  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  the  thought,  but  helpful  to 
the  understanding  of  the  hearers.  One  of  the 
connecting  links  between  this  chapter  and  the 
last  is  the  evil  wrought  by  unworthy  and  false 
shepherds;  in  this  word  suddenly  introduced  in 
the  portraiture  of  a  true  shepherd  we  have  vividly 
brought  before  us  all  that  tne  prophets  had  said 
of  the  fate  of  the  unworthy.  Those  shepherds 
who  had  no  pity  on  the  flock,  but  said,  *  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  for  1  am  rich,'  the  soul  of  the 
prophet  'loathed,*  and  he  gave  them  to  destruc- 
tion (Zech.  xi.  5,  8,  17).  From  all  such  penalty 
of  unfaithfulness  shall  the  true  shepherd  be  '  saved.' 
That  He  whose  love  to  His  flock  assigns  this 
punishment  to  the  unworthy  will  reward  the  faith- 
ful, may  not  be  expressed  in  the  figure,  but  in  the 
interpretation  it  holds  the  chief  pkce  :  to  such  a 
shepherd  of  souls  will  Jesus  give  salvation. — It 
should  perhaps  be  said  that  (probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  which  the  words  'he  shall 
be  saved'  seem  to  present)  this  verse  is  usually 
understood  as  relatmg  to  the  sA^tj^  and  not  to 
the  shepherds.  It  seems  impossible,  however, 
to  compare  the  language  here  used  with  that  of 
vers.  I,  2  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  three  are  identical  in  subject 

Ver.  10.  The  thief  oometh  not  bat  that  he 
may  steal,  and  kill,  and  destroy.  This  verse 
forms  a  link  of  connection  between  ver.  9  and 
ver.  1 1,  presenting  first  the  contrast  between  a  true 
shepherd  and  'the  thief,'  and  then  preparing  the 
way  for  the  highest  contrast  of  all,  that  between 
the  thief  and  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  rightful 
Shepherd  has  entered  (ver.  9)  that  He  may  lead 
out  His  flock  to  the  pastures;  the  thief  cometh 
only  to  steal  and  kill,  feeding  himself  and  not  the 
flock,  even  seeking  its  destruction.— I  came  that 
they  may  have  life,  and  that  they  may  have 
abondance.  To  this  point  the  figure  contained 
in  '  I  am  the  door '  has  been  more  or  less  clearly 
preserved,  for  the  shepherd  has,  and  the  thief  has 
not,  entered  the  fold  by  the  door.  The  language 
now  before  us  does  not  really  depart  firom  this  con- 
ception (for  in  opposition  to  those  who  *  canie 
before '  Him  professing  to  be  *  the  door  of  the 
sheep,*  Jesus  here  says  *\canu\  although  it  agrees 
still  better  with  the  thought  of  ver.  11.  In  fact 
the  words  *  I  came  *  stand  in  double  contrast, — 
with  the  words  of  ver.  8,  and  with  the  first  words 
of  this  verse  'the  thief  cometh.'  By  whatever 
figure  Jesus  is  represented,  the  object  of  His 
appearing  is  the  same,  that  His  sheep  may  live. 
The  life  and  abundance  are  the  reality  of  which 
the  pasturage  (ver.  9)  has  been  the  symbol.  As 
in  chap.  vii.  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom 
are  represented  by  abundant  streams  of  living 
water,  so  here  the  regions  into  which  Jesus  is  lead- 
ing His  flock  are  regions  of  life  and  of  abundance. 
To  His  people  He  gives  eternal  life ;  there  shall 
be  no  want  to  them  for  mflinfaining  their  life  in  all 
its  freedom  and  joy;  their  ' cup  runneth  over.' 

Ver.  II.  I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good 


shepheid  layeth  down  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

The  aspect  of  the  preamble  here  changes  :  in  the 
following  verses,  until  the  i6th,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  fold  or  of  the  door,  but  of  the  shepherd 
only  and  his  relation  to  the  flock.  The  word 
rendered  ' good  *  occurs  but  seldom  in  this  Gospel: 
it  differs  £>m  the  word  ordinarily  so  translated 
(which  however  John  uses  still  less  frequently)  in 
that  it  is  never  used  to  express  the  idea  of  kind- 
ness, but  always  signifies  what  is  (outwardly  or 
inwairdly)  beautiful,  noble,  excellent  of  its  kind. 
Both  words  may  be  used  to  denote  moral  excel- 
lence, and  with  but  slight  difierence  of  meaning. 
Here  then  the  epithet  has  no  reference  to  kindness 
but  to  excellence  as  a  Shepherd.  Is  there  a 
shepherd  whose  work  is  not  only  faithful  but  all 
fair,  without  spot  or  defect,  such  a  Shepherd  of 
the  flock  is  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  highest  point 
which  the  Shepherd's  faithfulness  can  reach  is  His 
laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep :  when  the  wolf 
assaults  the  flock,  the  Good  Shepherd  repels  him, 
although  He  die  in  the  attempt.  Strictly  taken 
these  words  are  general,  and  may  be  said  of  every 
noble  shepherd;  but,  connected  with  the  first 
clause,  they  in  efiect  declare  what  is  done  by  Jesus 
Himself.  Our  Lord's  hearers  at  the  time  would 
understand  no  more  than  this,  that  at  the  peril  of 
His  life  He  would  defend  His  flock ;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  read  chap.  xi.  51  without  seeing  in  the 
words  a  reference  to  the  truth  declared  in  chap, 
iii.  14,  15,  xii.  32, — the  atoning  death  of  the 
Redeemer  which  brings  life  to  the  world. 

Vers.  12,  13.  He  l£at  is  an  hireling  and  not 
a  shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not, 
beholdeth  the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the 
sheep  and  fleeth  (and  the  wolf  catcheth  them 
and  scattereth),  because  he  is  an  hireling  and 
careth  not  for  the  sheep.  A  true  shepherd  will 
purchase  the  life  of  his  sheep  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  own  life.  The  man  who  has  taken  the  work 
of  a  shepherd  for  hire,  who  is  only  a  hireling  and 
careth  not  for  the  sheep,  abandons  them  as  soon 
as  danger  approaches,  and  gains  his  own  life  at 
the  cost  of  the  life  of  his  sheep.  Since  the  sheep 
are  not  to  him  as  'his  own'  the  very  name  of 
shepherd  is  denied  him.  It  may  seem  that  the 
climax  which  usually  shows  itself  in  the  narratives 
and  discourses  of  this  Gospel  is  here  wanting, 
'thief  and  '  robber  *  being  far  stronger  terms  of 
reprobation  than  'hireling.'  But  it  is  not  really 
so :  the  thief  at  all  events  has  betrayed  no  trust, 
and  is  less  guilty  than  the  hireling  who  in  the  hour 
of  need  forsakes  the  duty  he  had  pledged  himself 
to  fulfil.  Whom  then  does  the  hireling  represent? 
If  'the  thief  who  comes  under  the  liuise  of 
shepherd  stands  for  all  who  force  themselves  into 
the  place  of  rulers  and  guides,  for  the  sake  of 
private  gain,  'the  hireling'  seems  to  represent 
those  who  held  such  place  by  lawful  right,  but 
when  faithfulness  was  needed  most  deserted  duty 
through  fear.  Godet  points  to  chap.  xii.  42  as  ex- 
emplifying the  description  here  given.  The  lawful 
rulers  dare  not  avow  their  own  convictions  and 
thus  guard  the  people  who  trust  in  them;  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  is  too  strong  for  them ;  they  save 
themselves  t)y  silence  and  give  up  those  for  whom 
they  should  care  to  the  persecution  of  the  enemy. 
Some  of  these  will  yield  to  the  foe  and  deny  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ ;  many  will  be  scattered.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  *  the  wolf  may  here  repre- 
sent this  spirit  of  Judaism,  but  we  diould  rather 
say  that  it  is  the  enemy  (Luke  x.  19)  of  God  and 
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man  who  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  the 
natural  foe  of  the  sheep  and  of  the  Shepherd. 
Whatever  agency  may  be  used,  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  murderous  design  is  the  spirit  of  evil,  the 
Devil,  he  who  was  *  a  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning.' 

Vers.  14,  15.  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  I 
know  mine  own,  and  mine  own  know  me,  even 
as  the  Father  knoweth  me,  and  I  know  the 
Father.  And  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep. 
As  the  figure  of  ver.  7  was  repeated  in  ver.  9,  that 
it  might  receive  a  new  and  blessed  application,  so 
here  we  have  a  repetition  of  the  figure  presented 
in  the  iith  verse.  The  repetition  removes  from 
view  the  unworthy:  we  are  brought  once  more 
into  the  presence  of  Jesus  and  His  own.  First 
and  last  m  these  two  verses  stand  the  two  clauses 
of  the  former  verse,  altered  only  in  so  fer  Aat 
what  there  was  said  of  the  Good  Shepherd  is  here 
said  of  Jesus  Himself  (*/  lay  down*).  Between 
these  two  clauses  are  placed  two  other  sayings,  the 
first  su^[ested  at  once  by  the  figure  used,  the 
second  rising  higher  than  any  earlier  words  of  the 
parable.  Smce  Jesus  is  the  good  Shepherd,  His 
sheep  hear  His  voice  and  He  calleth  His  own 
sheep  by  name  (ver.  3) :  hence  He  says  that  He 
knows  (recognises)  His  own  sheep  and  His  own 
know  (recognise)  Him.  But  once  more  (see  chap, 
viii.  38)  He  places  in  parallelism  His  own  relation 
to  the  Father  and  the  relation  of  His  own  to  Him. 
He  looks  on  the  sheep  and  sees  at  once  that  they 
are  His:  they  see  Him  and  hear  His  voice  and 
know  that  He  is  their  Shepherd.  So  the  Father 
looks  on  Him  and  sees  in  Him  the  Good  Shepherd 
whom  He  sent :  He  looks  on  the  Father,  and  con- 
stantly recognises  His  presence  as  the  Father  with 
Him.  There  is  wonderful  beauty  and  elevation  in 
the  comparison;  no  saying  of  our  I^ord  goes 
beyond  this  in  unfoldii^  the  intimacy  of  com- 
munion between  Himselfand  His  people  which  it 
reveals  and  promises.  They  are  His,  as  He  is  the 
Father's.  It  seems  very  probable  that  in  these 
words  there  lies  a  reference  to  ver.  2,  where  we 
read  that  he  who  stands  at  the  gate  admits  the  true 
shepherd  within  the  fold,  recognising  him,  dis- 
tinguishing him  at  once  from  those  who  falsely 
claim  the  name,  just  as  the  shepherd  distinguishes 
his  own  sheep  firom  those  that  are  not  of  his  flock. — 
These  two  verses  are  remarkable  for  simplicity  of 
structure.  As  in  the  simplest  examples  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  thought  is  attached  to  thought,  one  member 
IS  placed  in  parallelism  with  anomer.  Yet,  as  in 
the  Hebrew  poetry  of  which  this  reminds  us,  a 
dependence  of  thought  upon  thought  may  be  in- 
ferred, though  it  is  not  expressed.  Thus  we  have 
seen  that,  if  Jesus  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  it  must 
be  true  that  He  recognises  His  own  sheep.  So 
also  (and  it  is  to  point  out  this  that  we  call  atten- 
tion to  the  structure  of  the  veise)  the  Father's 
recognition  of  Him  closely  connects  itself  with  His 
laying  down  His  life,  as  the  Shepherd  for  the 
sheep.  In  this  the  Father  sees  the  highest  proof 
of  Ilis  devotion  to  the  work  He  has  accepted :  in 
the  spirit  of  constant  readiness  for  this  crowning 
act  of  love  He  recognises  the  Father's  constant 
presence  and  love  (ver.  17).  And,  as  the  words 
of  the  verse  bear  witness  to  the  Father's  care  for 
man  (not  less  truly  and  powerfiilly  because  this 
meaning  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  words), 
it  is  easy  to  sqe  once  more  with  what  fitness  we 
here  read  'the  Father,'  and  not  simply  *my  Father* 
(see  chap.  viii.  27,  38). 
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Ver.  16.  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are 
not  of  this  fold:  them  also  I  must  lead,  and 
they  shall  hear  my  voice.  Not  in  the  Jewish 
Church  only  was  there  a  work  of  preparation  for 
His  coming:  the  light  had  been  shining  in  the 
darkness  (chap.  i.  5), — the  light  which  enlighteneth 
every  man  (i.  9).  Many  in  3ie  Gentile  world  were 
waiting  only  to  hear  His  voice  :  they  will  recog- 
nise their  Shepherd,  and  He  will  know  His  own 
sheep.  He  regards  them  as  His  own  even  now 
('  other  sheep  /  have^) ;  they  are  not  shunning  the 
light  and  seeking  darkness;  He  receives  them  now 
as  His  Father's  gift  to  Him.  It  is  not  easy  to 
answer  a  question  which  the  words  immediately 
suggest :  Does  our  Lord  speak  of  these  *  other 
sheep'  of  the  Gentile  world  as  abiding  in  2k fold f 
It  might  be  so.  We  cannot  see  that  Uiere  would 
be  difficulty  in  regarding  that  dispensation  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  the  dealings  of  the  One  Father 
with  the  heathen  world  (to  which  had  been  given 
no  such  revelation  as  the  Jews  possessed,  but  in 
which  He  had  never  left  Himself  without  witness), 
as  symbolized  by  a  *fold.'  But  there  does  seem 
to  be  an  intentional  avoidance  of  any  word  that 
would  necessarily  suggest  this  image  here.  No 
mention  is  made  of  'entering  in'  to  the  place 
where  these  sheep  abide,  or  of  the  door  through 
which  they  pass.  The  word  *  lead '  is  used  again, 
but,  whereas  in  ver.  3  we  read  that  the  Shepherd 
leadeth  out  His  own  sheep  from  the  Jewish  fold, 
here  He  says  only  'them  also  I  must  lead,^  We 
conclude  therefore  that  it  was  not  without  design 
that  Jesus  said— not  *  I  have  sheep  of  another  fold,' 
but — *  I  have  other  sheep,  not  ot  this  fold.*  The 
language  of  chap.  xi.  52  su^ests  rather  that  these 

*  other  sheep  *  have  been  comparatively  shelterless, 
not  drawn  together  by  any  shepherd's  care,  but 

*  scattered  abroad.'  Their /or/  has  been  altogether 
different  from  that  of  the  devout  Israelite ;  but  the 
future  of  Jew  and  Gentile  shall  be  the  same.  As 
in  the  case  of  Israel,  so  here  the  whole  work  of 
bringing  liberty  and  life  is  accomplished  by  Jesus 
Himself:  it  is  a  work  that  He  must  do  (comp. 
chap.  iv.  34,  ix.  4,  etc.),  for  it  is  His  Father's 
will.  He  seeks  the  scattered  sheep ;  they  come 
together  to  Him ;  He  places  Himself  at  the  head 
of  this  other  flock  ;  His  voice  keeps  them  near  to 
Him.  Passing  for  a  moment  from  the  figure,  we 
recognise  once  more  how  Jesus  includes  all  the 
work  of  fiuth  and  discipleship  in  *  hearing  Him ' 
(see  chap.  viii.  31,  40,  47):  all  that  had  been 
wanting  to  these  heirs  of  a  lower  dispensation  is 
suppli^  when  they  hear  His  voice. — And  they  shall 
become  one  flocK,  one  shepherd.  Then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written,  One  flock, 
One  Shepherd  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23,  xxxvii.  22-24). 
As  written  by  the  prophet  indeed  the  words  have 
express  reference  to  the  reuniting  of  scattered  and 
divided  Israel ;  but,  as  in  countless  other  instances, 
the  history  of  Israel  is  a  parable  of  the  history  of 
the  world.  The  apostolic  comment  on  the  veise  is 
found  in  Ephesians,  chap.  ii.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  in  the  Authorised  Version  the  rendering  *  one 
fold '  should  have  found  a  place,  instead  of  '  one 
flock. '  The  whole  thought  of  the  parable  is  thrown 
into  confiision  by  this  error,  which  is  the  less 
excusable  inasmuch  as  the  word  which  actually 
does  mean  'fold'  (a  word  altogether  dissimilar) 
occurs  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse.  Our  first  and 
greatest  translator,  William  Tyndale,  rifi:htly  under- 
stood the  words  :  the  influence  of  the  Vulgate  and 
of  Erasmus  was  in  this  case  prejudicial,  and  led 
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Coverdale  (who  in  his  own  Bible  of  1535  had 
followed  Tyndale)  to  introduce  the  wrong  tzansla- 
tion  into  the  Great  Bible  of  1539.  We  may  well 
wonder  that  the  Vulgate  should  contain  so  strange 
a  mistake ;  the  older  Latin  version  was  here  correct, 
but  vms  chanfi;ed  bv  Jerome. 

Ver.  17.  Tnerefore  doth  the  Father  love  me, 
becaiue  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it 
again.  In  ver.  15  we  have  read  of  the  Father's 
recognition  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  gives  the 
highest  proof  of  His  devotion  to  the  shepherd's 
work  and  possession  of  the  shepherd's  character 
in  laying  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  These 
verses  take  up  and  expand  that  thought,  speakine 
not  of  recogmtion  only  but  of  love,  out  it  is  with 
ver.  16  that  ver.  17  is  immediately  connected.  '  I 
must'  had  expressed  complete  union  with  His 
Father's  will :  the  prophecy  that  follows  brought 
into  view  the  full  and  certain  accomplishment  of 
the  Father's  purpose.  On  this  account,  because  of 
this  union  of  will  and  this  devotion  to  His  pur- 
pose, '  the  Father '  (note  once  more  how  perfect  is 
the  fitness  of  this  name  here)  loveth  Him, — 
namely,  because  He  layeth  down  His  life  that  He 
may  take  it  again.  The  two  parts  of  this  state- 
ment must  be  closely  joined  toother.  The  perfect 
conformity  to  the  Father's  will  is  shown  not  in 
laying  down  the  life  only,  but  also  in  taking  it 
again.  The  duty  of  the  Shepherd,  as  set  forth  in 
vers.  15,  16,  can  only  in  this  way  be  accomplished. 
He  gives  His  life  to  purchase  life  for  His  sheep, 
but  besides  this  He  must  continue  to  lead  the  flock 
of  which  He  is  the  Only  Shepherd.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  His  work,  therefore,  He  could  not  give 
Himself  to  death  without  the  purpose  of  taking 
His  life  again :  He  died  that  Iiis  own  may  ever 
live  in  His  life. — But,  if  the  Father's  love  can  rest 
on  the  Son  who  is  obedient  even  unto  death,  and 
unto  life  through  death,  it  is  essential  that  the 
obedience  be  entirely  free.  Hence  the  words  of 
the  next  verse. 

Ver.  18.  No  man  taketh  it  firom  me,  hat  I  lay 
it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again.  He  lays 
down  His  life  of  Himself.  He  has  the  rijg[ht  to  do 
this,  and  the  right  to  take  the  life  again. — This 
commandment  I  received  of  my  Father.  By 
His  Father's  express  commission  He  has  this  right 
of  free  decision.  For  the  first  time  Jesus  here 
speaks  of  the  'commandment'  which  He  has 
received,  and  the  use  of  this  term  is  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  position  He  has  assumed  throughout 
the  parable,  tne  Shepherd  of  God's  flock,  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  On  the  word  *  love '  (ver.  17) 
see  note  on  chap.  v.  20 :  the  word  found  in  that 


verse  is  not  used  here,  for  the  reason  there  ex- 
plained. A  Question  is  often  asked  in  relation  to 
the  words  of  these  verses :  if  the  teaching  of 
Scripture  is  that  the  Father  raised  the  Son  from  the 
dead,  how  can  Jesus  speak  as  He  here  does  about 
His  resumption  of  life  ?  But,  if  the  words  '  this 
commandment'  be  interpreted  as  above,  to  refer 
to  the  Father's  will  that  the  death  and  resuirecdon 
should  rest  on  the  free  choice  of  Jesus,  the  answer 
is  plain :  Jesus  took  His  life  again  in  voluntarily 
accepting  the  exercise  of  His  lather's  power.  If 
we  understand  the  '  commandment '  to  relate — not 
to  the  possession  of  right  or  power,  but — to  the 
actual  death  and  resurrection,  the  answer  isdifierent, 
but  not  less  easy:  Jesus  in  rising  from  the  dead 
freely  obeys  the  Father's  will,— the  Father's  will 
is  still  the  ultimate  source  of  the  action  of  the 
Son. 

Ver.  19.  There  aioee  a  division  again  among 
the  Jews  beoanae  of  these  words.  The  effect 
related  in  chap.  vii.  43,  ix.  16,  is  again  produced. 
This  time  however  (as  in  chap.  viii.  31)  *  ihc  Jews' 
themselves  are  divided.  Tne  preceding  parable 
therefore  must  have  been  spoken  in  the  hearing  of 
many  who  were  hostile  to  Jesus,  as  well  as  of 
Pharisees  (chap.  ix.  40)  who  may  have  been  half 
convinced. 

Vers.  20,  21.  And  many  of  them  said.  He  hath 
a  demon,  and  is  mad;  why  hear  ye  himf 
Others  said.  These  are  not  the  sayings  of  one 
that  is  possessed  by  a  demon.  Oan  a  demon 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Uind  ?  In  the  other  instances 
quoted  above  the  division  of  feeling  had  been 
between  '  some '  and  '  others  : '  here,  where  '  the 
Jews'  are  in  question,  many  are  driven  by  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  more  bitter  hostility,  repeating 
and  extending  the  charge  of  which  we  read  in 
chap.  vii.  20,  viii.  48.  But  there  are  others  whom 
the  miracle  related  in  chap.  ix.  had  impressed, 
though  at  the  time  they  did  not  stand  up  against 
the  action  of  their  party  (chap.  ix.  34).  The 
effect  produced  on  them  by  the  miracle  which 
Jesus  wrought  is  now  deepened  by  His  teaching : 
as  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus  the  '  sign '  prepared 
the  way  for  the  instruction  of  the  '  words.  In  the 
question  asked  we  have  the  same  association  of 
teaching  and  miracle.  A  man  possessed  by  a  spirit 
of  evil  could  not  say  such  things  as  these :  a  demon 
(though  he  might  be  supposed  able  to  cast  out 
another  demon)  could  not  restore  to  the  blind  their 
sight.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  these  last 
words  the  tendency  of  the  Evangelist  to  close  a 
section  with  words  that  recall  its  opening,  thus 
binding  all  the  parts  of  a  narrative  into  one 
whole. 


Chapter  X.    22-42. 

/esus  at  tfte  Feast  of  the  Dedication, — The  ificreasing  contrasts  of  Faith  and 

Unbelief 


22 

23 


AND  it  was  at  Jerusalem  the  feast  of  the  dedication,*  and  * 
it  was  winter.     And   Jesus  walked  in  the  temple*  in 


24  'Solomon's  porch.      Then  came  the  Jews  round  about  him,* 'AcuiiLii, 

^  There  came  to  pass  at  that  time  the  feast  of  the  dedication  at  Jerusalem 
*  omit  and  '  temple-courts  ^  The  Jews  therefore  surrounded  him 
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and  said  unto  him,  How  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  * 
25   If  thou  be*  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly.     Jesus  answered  them, 

I  told  you,  and  ye  believed'  not:  *the  works  that  I  do  in  mv  ^Ver.ss, 

_— .    1^  ^       chap.  ▼,  36, 

20  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of*  me.     But  ""ye  believe  not,  ^ chap.vuTr 

27  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I  said  unto  you.'     *^  My  '^ vi».  4, 14. 
sheep  'hear  my  voice,  and  I  know  them,  and  they  follow  me  :  'Ch*p.xirui. 

28  And  I  give  unto  them  -^eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never /Chap.  Uu  is. 
'^ perish,  neither  shall  any  man^^  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  ^aiap.m.x6, 

29  *  My  Father,  '  which  gave  "  them  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and    Matt,  x^ 

30  no  man  "  is  able  to  pluck  them^*  out  of  my"  Father's  hand.    *  I    ^*  Comp. 

diap.  vi.  39. 

31  and  f«i/"  Father  are  one.     'Then"  the  Jews  took  up  stones  .»r"»-9. 

"^  ^  I-  AChap.  xiv. 

32  again  to  stone  him.     Jesus  answered  them,  Many  good  works  ^.g; 
have  I  shewed  you  from  my"  Father;  for  which  of  those"  *chap. xvii. 

33  works  do  ye  stone  me .?     The  Jews  answered  him,  saying,"  For  'Chap.  via. 
a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not;  but  **for  blasphemy;  and  iwchap.xix.7. 

34  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  *makest  thyself  God.     Jesus  i»chap.v  18. 
answered  them.  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  ^1  said,  Ye  are  i»  ps.  ixxxH.  6. 

35  gods  ?     If  he  called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God 

36  came,  and  ^the  scripture  cannot  be  broken;  Say  ye  of  him, /See chap, 
'whom  the  Father  hath"  sanctified,"  and  sent  into  the  world,  ^chap'vi.97. 
Thou  blasphemest ;  because  I  said,  I  am  the "  Son  of  God } 

37  *' If    I    do   not    the   works   of    my    Father,    believe    me   not.  rchap.xv.a4. 

38  But  if  I  do,  though"  ye  believe  not  me,  'believe  the  works:  *vcr. as, 
that  ye  may  know,  and  believe,**  thjit  '  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  ^Seethajll 

39  I  in  him.**     Therefore**  they  "sought  again  to  take**  him  :  but  «chkp.  vii. 
he  escaped  **  out  of  their  hand.  vii.  S9 

40  And  went**   away  again   beyond  Jordan  into*^  the  place 

41  "where  John  at  first  baptized;**  and  there  he  abode.     And  ^chap.!.  as. 
many  resorted  **  unto  him,  and  said,**  John  did  no  miracle :  ** 

42  but  all  things  that  **  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true.     And 

•  many  believed  on  **  him  there.  ""^"^^ 

•  How  long  dost  thou  excite  our  soul  *  art  '  believe 

•  concemiog  •  omit  as  I  said  unto  you  ^®  one  ^^  hath  given 
"  omit  them  *«  the  ^*  omit  Then  ^*  these  ^"  omit  saying 
*'  omit  hath                            *•  consecrated  ^*  ontit  the 

••  even  if  **  recognise  **  in  the  Father 

*•  omit  Therefore  •*  seize  **  and  he  went  forth 

*•  And  he  went  •'  unto  *®  was  at  first  baptizing 

*•  came  ••  and  they  said  *^  sign  **  whatsoever  ••  in 

Contents.    The  contest  with  the  Jews  is  con-  true.    We  have  here,  therefore,  the  calminating- 

timued.    The  section  strildngly  illustrates  the  plan  point  of  the  conflict,  and  the  pause  before  the 

of  the  gospel  (i)  by  taking  up  again  that  claim  of  highest  manifestation  by  Jesus  of  Himself  as  the 

Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  whi^  had,  more  than  Resurrection  and  the  Life.    The  subordinate  parts 

anything  else,  provoked  the  opposition  of  His  are— (i)x,  22-39;  (2)  vers.  40-42. 

enemies ;  (2)  by  bringing  into  notice  His  return  Ver.  22.  There  came  to  pass  at  that  time  the 

to  Bethany  beyond  Jordan,  where  He  had  been  feast  of  the  dedication  at  Jernsalem :   it  was 

&it  made  manifest  by  the  Baptist  to  Israel,  and  winter.     With  these  words  we  enter  on  a  new 

where  confession  is  now  made  by  'many'  that  scene,  where  the  Evangelist  first  sets  before  us 

eTerythmg  spoken  of  Him  by  the  Baptist  at  His  the  outward  circumstances,  expressing  them,  after 

entrance  upon  His  public  ministry  had  proved  his   usual    manner,   by   tiiree   clauses.      Where 
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Following  these  hints  we  venture  to  ask  whether 
the  words  may  not  mean,  '  How  long  dost  thou 
take  away  our  life?'  They  will  then  be  one  of 
those  unconscious  prophecies,  of  those  unconscious 
testimonies  to  the  going  on  of  something  deeper 
than  they  were  themselves  aware  of,  which  John 
delights  to  find  on  the  lips  of  the  opponents  ot 
Jesus.  They  were  stirring  up  their  enmity  against 
Him  to  a  pitch  which  was  to  lead  them  to  take 
away  His  life;  and  by  their  words  they  confess 
that  He  is  taking  away  theirs.  It  is  not  meant, 
in  what  has  now  been  said,  to  assert  that  the  Jews 
actually  intended  to  express  this,  but  only  that 
John  sees  it  in  the  language  which  they  use.  They 
meant  only,  How  long  dost  thou  excite  us  or  keep 
us  in  suspense  ?  Put  an  end  to  this  by  speakir^ 
plainly, — or  (more  literally)  by  speaking  out, 
telling  all  Thou  hast  to  tell. 

Ver.  25.  Jesus  answered  them,  I  told  you,  and 
ye  believe  not:  the  works  that  I  do  in  my 
lather's  name,  they  bear  witness  concerning 
me.  A  demand  so  made  was  never  granted  by 
Jesus.  They  had  already  received  sufficient  evi- 
dence, and  to  this  He  refers  them.  He  again 
speaks  of  both  word  and  deed.  What  He  had 
said  (see  chap.  v.  19,  viii.  36,  56,  58)  had  shown 
clearly  who  He  is  ;  what  He  had  done  had  borne 
witness  concerning  Him  (see  chap.  v.  36).  But 
both  word  and  works  had  failed  to  lead  them  to 
belief  in  Him. 

Ver.  26.  Bnt  ye  belieye  not,  because  ye  are 
not  of  my  sheep.  In  chap.  viii.  47  He  had  said 
that  they  heard  not  His  words  because  they  were 
not  of  God  :  the  same  thought  is  expressed  here, 
but  with  a  change  of  figure.  There  is  no  reference 
to  an  essential  or  necessary  state,  to  any  *  decree ' 
through  the  operation  of  which  they  were  in- 
capable of  faith.  They  have  not  the  character, 
the  disposition,  of  His  sheep  ;  through  this  moral 
defect  (for  which  they  are  tnemselves  responsible, 
see  chap.  iii.  19,  etc. )  they  will  not  believe.  This 
is  brought  out  more  fully  in  the  next  verse. 

Vers.  27,  28.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  And  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never 
perish,  neither  shall  any  one  pluck  them  out  of 
my  hand.  In  these  verses  is  given  a  description 
of  the  true  sheep.  The  description  is  rhythmical, 
and  rises  to  a  climax.  The  first  couplet  expresses 
some  property  of  the  sheep,  the  second  a  corre- 
sponding attitude  or  action  of  the  Shepherd  ;  and 
each  successive  couplet  takes  us  into  a  higher 
sphere  of  thought  and  blessing. 


and  how  the  weeks  intervening  between  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  chap.  vii.  and  the  feast 
now  mentioned  were  spent  John  does  not  inform 
us.  Once  more  he  shows  clearly  that  his  intention 
is  not  to  give  a  continuous  narrative ;  for,  though 
he  has  clearly  defined  two  points  of  time  (the  two 
festivals),  he  records  in  the  interval  events  of  but 
two  or  three  days.  The  festival  here  spoken  of 
was  instituted  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  B.C.  165. 
For  three  years  the  sanctuary  had  been  desolate, 
and  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  had  been  placed 
an  altar  for  idol- worship.  After  the  victory  gained 
at  Bethsura  (or  Bethzur),  the  first  thought  ofjudas 
was  to  '  cleanse  and  dedicate  the  sanctuary  *  which 
had  been  profaned.  The  altar  of  bumt-offering 
was  taken  down,  and  a  new  altar  built ;  and  all 
Israel  *  ordained  that  the  days  of  the  dedication  of 
the  altar  should  be  kept  in  their  season  from  year 
to  year  by  the  space  of  eight  days,  from  the  five 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  Cisleu,  with  mirth 
and  gladness'  (i  Mace.  iv.  59).  The  date  would 
correspond  to  a  late  day  in  our  month  of  December. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  following  verses  any  words 
of  our  Lord  which  directly  relate  to  this  festival ; 
but  those  readers  who  have  noted  how  carefully 
the  Evangelist  points  to  the  idea  of  every  Jewish 
feast  as  fulfilled  in  Jesus  will  not  suppose  that 
there  is  an  exception  here.  Having  heard  the 
words  of  chap.  ii.  19,  he  could  not  but  associate 
his  Lord  with  the  temple  :  and  a  feast  which  com- 
memorated the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  must 
have  had  great  significance  in  his  eyes.  The 
mention  of  the  time  of  year  connects  itself  naturally 
with  the  choice,  spoken  of  in  the  next  verse,  of  the 
covered  walk  (*  Solomon's  Porch ') ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  the  fact  is  mentioned  recalls  at  once 
chap.  xiii.  30,  where  every  one  acknowledges  that 
the  closing  words  are  more  than  a  note  of  time  : 
the  '  night '  there  ana  the  *  winter  *  here  are  felt 
by  the  narrator  to  be  true  emblems  of  the  events 
which  he  records. 

Ver.  23.  And  Jesus  walked  in  the  temple- 
conrts,  in  Solomon's  porch.  The  *  porch  *  which 
bore  Solomon's  name  was  a  covered  colonnade  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple. 
According  to  Josephus  this  *  porch  *  was  the  work 
of  Solomon  :  at  all  events  we  may  well  believe 
that  the  massive  foundations  were  laid  by  him, 
though  the  cloisters  which  he  built  were  in  ruins 
when  Herod  began  his  restoration  of  the  temple. 

Ver.  24.  The  Jews  therefore  surronnded  nim, 
and  said  unto  him.  How  long  dost  thou  excite 
our  soul  ?  If  thou  art  the  Ohiist,  tell  us  plainly. 
The  recurrence  of  the  oft -repeated  term  *  the 
Jews '  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  tone  and 
design  of  the  question  asked.  Taking  advantage, 
perhaps,  of  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  temple-courts,  and  not  now  in  the  midst  of 
a  listening  'multitude,*  His  enemies  encompass 
Him,  determined  to  gain  from  Him  such  an 
avowal  of  His  Messial^hip  as  shall  enable  them 
to  carry  out  their  designs  against  His  life. — The 
expression  which  in  the  Authorised  Version  is 
rendered  *  make  us  to  doubt '  has  received  various 
explanations.  That  adopted  by  us  is  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  probable.  Another, 
however,  may  be  suggested  by  what  is  at  least  a 
curious  coincidence,  that  the  verb  used  by  the 
Jews  is  the  same  as  that  used  by  our  Lord  for 
*  taketh  *  in  the  first  clause  of  ver.  18,  and  that 
the  noun  now  rendered  *  soul  *  is  more  probably 
•life,'  and  is  indeed  so  translated  in  ver.    17. 


X.  My  sheep  hear  my  voice, 

And  I  know  them  ; 
a.  And  they  follow  me. 

And  I  give  unto  them  eternal  life, 
3.  And  they  shall  never  perish. 

And  no  one  bhall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand. 

The  couplets,  as  will  be  seen,  express  successively 
the  mutual  rec(^[nition  of  sheep  and  Shepherd  (foi 
this  is  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  word  here 
rendered  *know,* — see  the  note  on  vers.  14,  15) ; 
the  present  gift  of  eternal  life  to  those  who  follow 
Jesus  (see  chap.  viii.  12,  etc.) ;  the  lasting  safety 
of  those  who  thus  follow  Him  and  abide  with 
Him.  The  description  presents  a  complete  con- 
trast to  the  action  of  *  the  Jews  *  who  were  not  of 
His  sheep  (ver.  26) ;  who,  though  He  had  so  often 
manifested  Himself  to  them  by  word  and  work, 
yet  had  never  recognised  His  voice,  but  came  to 
Him  saying,  *  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly,' 
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From  thb  contrast  arises  the  order  of  the  clauses  in 
these  verses,  an  order  different  from  that  in  ver.  14. 

Vers.  29,  30.  My  Father,  which  hath  given 
th«m  me,  is  greater  than  aU ;  and  no  one  is  ahle 
to  pluck  ont  of  the  Father's  hand.  I  and  the 
Father  are  one.  The  apparent  object  of  these 
words  is  to  establish  more  completely  the  safety 
of  His  sheep.  But  in  answering  this  purpose  they 
also  answer  a  still  higher  end ;  they  are  a  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Himself.  In  effect  they  give  a  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  Jews,  but  such  a  reply  as 
only  the  heart  prepared  to  listen  to  the  truth  will 
receive.  Tesus  has  spoken  of  *  My  sheep  ;'  they 
are  His  by  reason  of  His  Father's  gift.  The 
Father  who  has  given  will  maintain  the  gift :  and 
He  is  greater  than  all  who  could  seek  to  snatch 
away  the  sheep, — none  can  snatch  aught  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Father.  The  progress  of  the 
thought  is  perfectly  simple,  but  the  transition  from 
*my  Father'  to  *  the  Father'  is  full  of  meaning. 
The  latter  name  is  fitly  used,  since  here  the  axiom 
of  Divine  Ahnightiness  is  expressed ;  the  same 
name,  moreover,  is  most  appropriate  in  a  passage 
which  traces  the  development  of  God's  purpose  to 
make  men  His  sons  through  His  Son.  Jesus  has 
used  the  same  words  of  Himself  and  of  the  Father ; 
'  no  one  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand,' — '  no 
one  can  pluck  out  of  the  Father's  hand.*  He 
might  have  left  His  hearers  to  draw  the  certain 
inference,  but  He  will  so  far  grant  their  request 
as  to  '  tell'  this  *  plainly : '  'I  and  the  Father  are 
one.'  There  is  perhaps  nothinfi[  in  this  saying  that 
goes  beyond  the  revelation  of  chap.  v.  ;  but  its 
terseness  and  its  simple  force  give  it  a  new  signifi- 
cance. Unity  of  action,  purpose,  power,  may  be 
what  the  context  chiefly  requires  us  to  recognise 
as  expressed  in  these  words  ;  but  the  impression 
which  was  made  upon  the  Jews  (ver.  31),  the  fuller 
statement  of  ver.  38,  the  analogy  of  chap.  v.  and 
of  expressions  (still  more  closely  parallel)  in  chap. 
xviL  forbid  us  to  depart  firom  the  most  ancient 
Christian  exposition  which  sees  in  this  saying  of 
Jesus  no  less  than  a  claim  of  unity  of  essence  with 
the  Father. 

Ver.  31.  The  Jews  took  up  stones  again  to 
stone  him.  Their  view  of  the  blasphemy  of  His 
words  is  given  more  fiilly  in  ver.  33.  The  word 
'  ag^ '  carries  us  back  to  chap.  viii.  59,  where  a 
similar  attempt  is  recorded,  but  in  less  definite 
language.  There  we  see  the  Jews  taking  up, 
hastily  snatching  up,  stones  that  lay  near,  to  *  cast 
on  Him  : '  here  their  resolve  to  inflict  the  penalty 
for  blasphemy  appears  more  distinctly  in  their 
attempt  to  *  stone  Him.'  The  two  words  rendered 
'  Uke  up '  are  also  different,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Evangelist  here  presents  the  Jews  as  bearing 
up  the  stones  on  high,  in  the  very  act  of  preparing 
to  bury  Him  beneath  them.  The  climax  ought 
not  to  pass  unobserved. — ^They  are  arrested  by 
His  words. 

Ver.  32.  Jesus  answered  them.  Many  good 
works  haye  I  showed  70a  from  the  Father;  for 
wUofa  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  me  ?  On  the 
the  word  *  good  *  see  the  note  on  ver.  1 1  :  every 
work  He  luis  shown  them  has  borne  the  perfect 
stamp  of  a  work  noble  and  perfect  in  its  kind,  for 
He  has  shown  it  'from  the  Father,'  who  sent 
Him  and  ever  works  with  and  in  Him.  He 
knew  that  they  were  enraged  at  His  wordy  and  yet 
He  speaks  here  of  His  toorks  :  the  works  and  the 
words  are  essentially  one, — alike  manifestations  of 
Himself. 
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Ver.  33.  The  Jews  answered  him,  tar  »  good 
work  we  stone  thee  not;  hat  for  blasphemy; 
and  because  that  then,  being  a  man,  makest 
thyself  God.  These  words  show  conclusively  how 
the  saying  of  ver.  30  was  understood  by  those  who 
heard  it :  they  perceive  now  who  is  meant  by  '  the 
Father*  (comp.  viii.  27),  and  see  that  to  claim 
oneness  with  Him  is  to  claim  Deity.  All  recollec- 
tion of  'good  works'  and  indeed  all  evidence 
whatever  they  cast  away,  treating  such  a  claim  as 
incapable  of  support  by  any  evidence. 

Ver.  34.  Jesns  answered  them.  Is  it  not  wzitton 
in  your  law,  I  said,  Ye  are  gods  f  The  quotation 
is  from  Ps.  Ixxxii.  (the  word  '  law '  being  used,  as 
in  chap.  xv.  25  and  some  other  places,  for  the  Old 
Testament  scriptures  generally),  '  I  have  said.  Ye 
are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  the  Most 
High ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  like  one 
of  the  princes.*  The  psidm  is  a  reproof  of  un- 
righteous judges.  Its  opening  words  bring  before 
us  God  judging  '  among  the  gods,' — that  isj  among 
the  judges,  for  the  sacred  name  is  in  other  passages 
(Ex.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8,  and  probably  xxii.  20)  given 
to  those  who  were  to  the  people  the  representatives 
of  God,  and  gave  judgment  in  His  name.  In 
following  verses  of  the  psalm  as  for  as  ver.  7,  it  is 
supposed  by  some  that  God  Himself  is  the  Speaker 
(comp.  Ps.  1. ).  If  so,  the  'words  *  Ye  are  gods  *  are 
here  quoted  as  if  spoken  by  God ;  and  in  the  next 
verse  '  he  called '  must  be  similarly  explained.  It 
seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the  rebuke  of 
the  judges'  injustice  is  administered  by  the  psalmist 
in  his  own  person ;  and  in  ver.  35  the  meaning 
will  either  be  that  the  law  '  called,  or  the  speaker 
implied  in  the  emphatic  'I,'  viz.  the  psalmist 
wntinfi;  under  inspiration  firom  God  and  expressing 
His  mmd.  In  any  case  the  pronoun  '  I '  is  strongly 
marked, — I  myself,  who  utter  the  rebuke  and  had 
foretold  the  punishment,  had  borne  witness  to  the 
dignity  of  the  position  of  the  judge. 

Vers.  35,  36.  If  he  called  9iem  goda,  unto 
whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  aadptiue 
cannot  be  broken;  Say  ye  of  hin^  whom  the 
Father  consecrated,  and  sent  into  the  wodd. 
Thou  blaaphemeet;  because  I  said,  I  am  Son 
of  Ck)d?  If  (i)  the  speaker  in  the  psalm  called 
men  'gods*  because  the  word  of  God  (the  ex- 
pression of  God's  will,  which,  as  judges,  they 
were  bound  to  carry  out)  was  given  to  them ;  and 
if  (2)  this  passage  of  scripture  cannot  be  broken, 
cannot  be  set  aside,  but  must  be  taken  as  inspired 
by  God,  how  can  they  accuse  Jesus  of  blasphemy? 
To  the  judges  the  '  word  of  God  came :  Jesus 
was  sent  into  the  world  by  the  Father  to  declare 
His  will,  as  Himself  'The  Word.'  The  jud^ 
were  commissioned  by  God  for  the  work  to  which 
they  proved  unfaithful :  He,  consecrated  by  the 
Father  to  His  work,  had  but  fulfilled  His  trust 
when  He  declared  Himself  Son  of  God.  If  then 
the  juds^e,  as  a  partial  and  imperfect  expression  of 
God  (if  we  may  so  speak)  to  the  people  received 
the  name  of  '  god,'  witn  infinitely  higher  right  may 
Jesus  call  Himself  Son  of  God.  His  claim  of  the 
name  was  in  itself  no  foundation  for  their  charge  : 
their  own  law  should  have  taught  them  this. 

Ver.  37.  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father, 
believe  me  not.  In  the  last  verse  '  the  Father  * 
was  the  Name  of  which  Jesus  spoke,  thus  bringing 
together  in  thought  God  who  spoke  in  the  p^m 
and  His  Father  who  sent  Him  into  the  world. 
Here,  after  the  mention  of  'the  Son  of  God,*  He 
says  'the  works  of  my  Father.*    If  He  does  no 
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fach  works  thev  have  no  right  to  believe  His  word 
and  acknowleoge  His  claims.  It  is  otherwise  it 
He  does  them. 

Ver.  38.  Bnt  if  I  do,  eyen  if  ye  believe  not 
me,  believe  the  works :  that  ye  may  know,  and 
reoogniae,  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in 
the  Father.  If  He  does  the  works  of  His  Father, 
then,  even  although  they  might  be  unwilling  to 
accept  His  witness  respecting  Himself,  the  works 
bear  a  testimony  they  are  bound  to  receive. 
Receiving  this  testimony  and  thus  learning  that 
the  works  of  Jesus  are  the  Father's  works,  men 
vrill  know  that  He  and  the  Father  are  one,  the 
Father  abiding  in  Him,  and  He  in  the  Father. 
But  this  is  not  a  truth  learnt  once  for  all.  The 
words  of  Jesus  are  :  that  ye  may  *  know  *  (being 
brought  to  conviction  by  the  testimony  of  the 
works)  and  (from  that  point  onwards  continually) 
'recc^ise'  .  .  .  Their  eyes  once  opened,  thev 
will  ever  see  in  the  works  tokens  of  tne  Father  s 
presence. 

Ver.  39.  They  aonght  again  to  seize  nim :  and 
he  went  forth  out  of  their  hand.  '  Again '  seems 
to  point  back  to  chap,  vii.,  where  the  same  word 
'seize'  is  found  three  times  (vers.  30,  32,  44). 
We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Jews  had  laid  aside 
their  design  of  stoning  Him  in  consequence  of  the 
words  just  spoken,  for  these  words  would  either 
lead  to  faith  or  repel  to  greater  enmity.  For  some 
reason  not  mentioned  they  now  seek  not  to  stone 
Him  on  the  spot,  but  to  seize  Him  and  carry  Him 
away.  As  in  chap.  viii.  59,  '  He  went  forth '  out 
of  their  hand,  thus  illustrating  again  His  own 
words  in  ver.  18. 

Ver.  40.  And  he  went  away  again  beyond 
Jordan  nnto  the  place  where  John  was  at  first 
baptizing;  and  lliere  he  abode.  The  place  in 
which  John  a/  first  baptized  was  that  mentioned 
in  chap.  L  28  (not  in  chap.  iii.  22),  viz.  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan.-  But  why  does  the  Evangelist 
here  make  special  mention  of  this  fact  ?  It  would 
seem  that  we  have  another  illustration  of  his 
tendency  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  the  history  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  of  that  period.      He 

Sthers  together  the  whole  ministry  of  Jesus  up  to 
is  time  under  one  point  of  view.    With  the  next 


chapter  we  really  enter  on  the  final  scene  :  in  the 
raismg  of  Lazarus  the  work  of  Jesus  reaches  its 
culminating-point ;  by  that  miracle  His  rejection 
and  condemnation  by  the  Jews  is  made  certain. 
And  as  in  a  mountain  ascent  the  traveller  may 
pause  before  attempting  the  highest  peak,  and 
survey  the  long  path  by  which  he  has  ascended, 
so  the  Evangelist  here  pauses  before  relating  the 
last  struggle,  and  (by  mentioning  the  association 
of  the  place  and  not  the  name  of  the  place  itselO 
leads  his  readers  to  survey  with  him  all  the  period 
of  the  ministry  of  Him  to  whom  John  bore  wit- 
ness. Whatever  Jesus  had  since  done  or  said 
ratified  the  witness  borne  by  the  Baptist.  Possibly 
it  was  because  of  John's  testimony  that  Jesus 
sought  this  spot :  near  it  may  have  lived  many 
whose  hearts  had  been  prepared  for  His  teaching. 
What  He  did  during  His  stay  in  Bethany  beyond 

iordan,  or  how  long  was  His  stay,  we  do  not 
now.  We  may  certainly  suppose  that  He  taught; 
and  the  next  verse  suggests  that  'signs*  were 
wrought. 

Vers.  41,  42.  And  many  came  unto  him;  and 
they  said,  John  did  no  sign:  bnt  all  things 
whatsoever  John  spake  of  this  man  were  true. 
And  many  believed  in  him  there.  How  great 
the  contrast  between  the  scene  presented  here  and 
those  of  the  preceding  chapters  !  He  came  to  the 
Jews,  but,  in  spite  of  works  and  word,  they 
rejected  Him  :  now,  in  His  retirement,  many 
come  unto  Him,  and  many  believe  in  Him.  For 
Jesus  this  period  of  rest  is  a  period  not  of  peace 
only,  but  also  of  joy  in  successful  toil.  Another 
contrast  implied  is  between  Jesus  and  the  Baptist 

*  who  did  no  sign '  but  bare  witness  only.  He 
being  dead  yet  speaketh,  in  that  his  testimony  is 
leading  men  to  Jesus  in  the  very  place  of  his  own 
ministry :  and  there  also  witness  is  borne  to  him, 
in  the  emphatic  acknowledgment  that  all  his 
words  concerning  Jesus  had  proved  true.  Nay, 
even  beyond  the  experience  of  these  believers  we 
may  see  that  this  saying  expresses  truth,  for  in  His 
most  memorable  discourses  Jesus  fulfils  the  words 
of  the  Baptist  recorded  in  chap.  i.  of  this  Gospe!, 

*  He  that  comelh  after  me  has  become  before  me. 
because  He  was  before  me '  (i.  15,  27,  30). 


Chapter  XI.     1-44. 
The  Raising  of  Lazarus, — Jesus  the  Resurrection  and  t/ie  Life. 

1  XT  OW  a  certain  man  was  sick,  named^  Lazarus,  of  *  Bethany,  «Matt.  xxL 

2  1^      the  town"  of  *Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.     (It'  was  *  like  x.  38, 
''that  Mary  which  anointed  the  Lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped  *^^p-  ^i-s- 

3  his  feet  with  her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick.)     There- 
fore his  sisters*  sent  unto  him,  saying,  Lord,  behold,  he  whom 

4  thou  lovest  is  sick.      When*  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said.  This 
sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  ^  the  calory  of  God,  that  the  ^vor.  40. 

o        •  »  chap.  IX.  & 

5  Son  of  God  might"  be  glorified  thereby.     Now  Jesus  loved 

6  Martha,  and  her  sister,  and  Lazarus.      When  he  had  heard 


^  omit  named 

*  The  sisters  therefore 


*  from  the  village 

*  But  when 


•  Now  it 

•  may 
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therefore  that  he  was  sick,  he  abode '  two  days  still  in  the  same 

7  place  where  he  was.*     Then  after  that  saith  he  to  his^  disciples, 

8  Let  us  go  into  Judea  again.     His^^  disciples  say  unto  him, 
Master,"  the  'Jews  of  late  sought"  to  stone  thee;  and  goest  *  Chap.  x.  31. 

9  thou  thither  again?     Jesus  answered.  Are  there  not   twelve 

hours   in"  the  day.^     -^  If  any"  man  walk  in  the  day,  he /chap.  ix.  4. 

10  stumbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the  light  of  this  world.     But 

^if  a  man  walk  in  the  night,  he  stumbleth,  because  there  is  no  ^chap.xiL 

1 1  light "  in  him.     These  things  said  he :  and  after  that  he  saith 

unto  them.  Our  friend  Lazarus  *sleepeth;"  but  I  go,  that  I  ^JJ^^aSTSi 

12  may  awake  him  out  of  sleep.     Then  said  his  disciples,"  Lord,    J**{;*ri'i5f  * 

13  if  he  sleep,"  he  shall  do  well."     Howbeit  Jesus  spake"  of  his    J^-tJ^j^. 
death :  but  they  thought  that  he  had  spoken  "  of  taking  of  rest    *^ 

14  in  sleep.     Then  said  Jesus"*  unto  them  plainly,  Lazarus  is 

15  dead.     And  I  am  glad  for  your  sakes  that  I  was  not  there,  to 
the  intent  ye  may  believe ; "  nevertheless  let  us  go  unto  him. 

16  Then   said   'Thomas,"  which  is   called   Didymus,"*  unto  his  «Chap.xiv.s, 
fellow-disciples.  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.  ^t'x 

17  Then  when"  Jesus  came,  he  found  that  he  had  lain  in  the 

18  grave"  *four  days  already.     Now  '  Bethany  was"  nigh  unto  *^er.39. 

19  Jerusalem,  about  fifteen  furlongs  off:  And  many  of  the  Jews 
came  ■•  to  Martha  and  Mary,  to  comfort  them  concerning  their 

20  brother.     Then  Martha,  as  soon  as"  she  heard  that  Jesus  was 
coming,  went  and  met  him :  but  Mary  sat  still  in  the  house. 

21  Then  said  Martha  "  unto  Jesus,  **  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  **X*'^-  3.»» 

•'  '  '  *      chap.  IV.  49. 

22  my  brother  had  not  died.     But  I  know,  that  even  now,'*  what- 

23  soever"  thou  wilt"  ask  of  God,  God  will  give  it*^  thee.     Jesus 

24  saith  unto  her,  Thy  brother  shall  rise  again.     Martha  saith" 

unto  him,  *I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  *J;^hapJ 

25  at  *the  last  day.    Jesus  said  unto  her,  -^I  am  the  resurrection,  tfChlp.%39. 
and  the  'life:  he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,"  ^^JJfVi!*^^**: 

26  yet  shall  he  live:  And  whosoever"  liveth  and  believeth  in  me    J,^^**^' 

27  ''shall  never  die.     Believest  thou  this?     She  saith  unto  him,  'SKu"^**^* 
Yea,  Lord:  'I  believe"  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  'Son  of   ^J^^d 

28  God,  *  which  should  come  "  into  the  world.     And  when  she  had  r  sJ^'lhap. 
so  said,  she  went  her  way,"  and  called  Mary  her  sister  secretly,**    c^mJ^Matt. 

xvi.  25. 
t  Matt.  xvi. 

'  at  that  time  indeed  he  abode  •  in  the  place  where  he  was  two  days    Jo  •  ?Tohn  ** 

•  he  saith  to  the  "  The  iv.*i5. . 

"  Rabbi  "  but  now  the  Jews  were  seeking  "of        '*  a  i^^  \i^\\ 

"  because  the  light  is  not  ^*  hath  fallen  asleep 

*'  The  disciples  therefore  said  unto  him  i*  he  shall  be  saved 

"  had  spoken         '•  he  spake  **  Then  therefore  Jesus  said 

••  to  the  intent  ye  may  believe,  that  I  was  not  there    ■•  Thomas  therefore 
"  add  said  •*  When  therefore  "  tomb  ^  is 

"  had  come  *•  Martha  therefore  when  ••  Martha  therefore  said 

•^  And  even  now  I  know  that        ••  add  things  ••  shalt  •*  omit  it 

•*  said  ••  have  died      •'  And  every  one  that         ••  have  believed 

••  he  that  cometh  *•  went  away  **  omit  secretly 
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29  saying,"  The  Master"  is  come,  and  calleth  for"  thee.     As  t^Seediap. 
soon  as  she  heard  tAat,  she  arose "  quickly,  and  came "  unto    Comp.  chv. 

30  him.     Now  Jesus  was  not  yet  come  into  the  town,*'  but  was** 

31  in  that  place  where  Martha  met  him.     ^  The  Jews  then  "  which  wVer.  19. 
were  with  her  in  the  house,  and  comforted*"  her,  when  they 

saw  Mary,  that  she  rose  up  hastily**  and  went  out,  followed 
her,   saying,*"  She  goeth  unto  the   grave**  to  weep**  there. 

32  Then  when  Mary  was  come**  where  Jesus  was,  and  saw  him, 

she  fell  down  at  his  feet,**  saying  unto  him,  *  Lord,  if  thou  'V«r.  at. 

33  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died.     When  Jesus  there- 
fore saw  her  weeping,*'  and  the  Jews  also  **  weeping  *'  which 

came  with  her,  he  ^groaned  *in  the  spirit,  and  was  troubled,**  y^^^^.,. 

34  And  **  said.  Where  have  ye  laid  him  ?     They  said  **  unto  him,     •?.;  cbap. 
35,  36  Lord,  come  and  see.     "Jesus  wept.     Then  said  the  Jews,*"  aLukexxz.^!. 

37  Behold  how  he  loved  him  !     And  **  some  of  them  said,  Could 

not  this  man,  *  which  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,**  have  *caup.a.«L 

38  caused  that  even  this   man  should  not  have  died?**     Jesus 
therefore  again  ^groaning  in  himself,**  cometh  to  the  grave.*'  ^Ver. 33. 

39  It**  was  a  cave,  and  ''a  stone  lay  upon**  it.     Jesus  said,'*  Take  </SeeciiapL 
ye  away  the  stone.     Martha,"  the  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,"    ""  ^ 
saith  unto  him,  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh :   for  'he  hath 'V«r.i7. 

40  been  dead^*  four  days.'*    Jesus  saith.  unto  her,  -^Said  I  not/Ver.«s 
unto  thee,  that,  if  thou  wouldest  believe,'*  thou  shouldest  see 

41  ^the  glory  of  God  .^     Then  they  took  away  the  stone '* /w«  ^v«r.  4. 
tAe  place  where  the  dead  was  laid."     And  Jesus  *  lifted  up  his  AChap.xra.i. 
eyes,  and  said,  ^Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard'*  «M*it.a.2s- 

42  me.     And  I  '*  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always  :  but  *  because  ACiu1p.xn.30. 
of  the  people**  which  stand  by'*  I  said  it  that  they  may  'be-  'CIi«p.xtL 

43  lieve  that  thou  hast  sent**  me.     And  when  he  thus  had  spoken,    x^«,ai- 

44  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  Lazarus,  come  forth.     And  he  that 
was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  graveclothes :  ** 

and  **his  face  was  bound  about  with  a  napkin.     Jesus  saith  MChapi  is. » 
unto  them  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go. 

**  add  secretly  *»  Teacher  **  omit  for 

**  And  she,  when  she  heard  it,  arose  *•  went 

*'  village  *»  add  still  ^^  therefore 

•^  and  were  comforting  **  quickly  *'  supposing 

•*  that  she  went  unto  the  tomb  **  lament 

•*  Mary  therefore  when  she  came  *•  seeing  him  fell  at  his  feet 

•'  lamenting  •«  omit  also 

'*  he  was  moved  with  indignation  in  his  spirit  and  troubled  himself 

••  add  he  •!  say  •*  The  Jews  therefore  said  «•  But 

^  of  him  that  was  blind  *'  that  this  man  also  should  not  die 

••  moved  with  indignation  in  himself  •'  tomb 

••  Now  it  «»  against  '®  saith 

'^  omit  Martha  '•  The  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  Martha 

'•  omit  dead  '*  add  here  '*  if  thou  believedst 

'•  They  took  away  the  stone  therefore  ''  omit  from  .  .  .  laid 

^*  thou  heardest  '•  add  myself  *•  multitude 

•*  standeth  around  •*  didst  send  •*  gravebands 
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Contents.  The  manifestation  of  Jesus  by 
Himself  is  about  to  terminate  so  far  at  least  as  the 
world  is  concerned,  and  it  does  so  in  His  reveal- 
ing Himself  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,  the 
Conqueror  of  death  in  the  very  height  of  its  power. 
The  raising  of  Lazarus  illustrates  this.  The 
account  as  a  whole  divides  itself  into  two  subordi- 
nate parts — (i)  vers.  1-16;  (2)  vers.  17-44. 

Ver.  I.  Now  a  certain  man  was  bIck,  Laxaivus, 
of  Bethany,  from  the  village  of  Mary  and  her 
■iflter  Martha.  The  scene  of  the  miracle  to  be 
related  in  this  chapter  is  Bethany,  a  village  (now 
small  and  poor)  about  two  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem  over  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Neither  here  nor  in  chap.  i.  44  is  the 
use  of  the  two  prepositions  'of  and  'from*  in- 
tended to  point  to  two  different  places,  one  the 
present  abode,  the  other  the  original  home ;  but 
Bethany  itself  is  'the  village  of  Mary  and  her 
sister  Martha.*  The  circumstance  referred  to  in 
ver.  2  probably  accounts  for  the  prior  mention  of 
Mary,  for  Martha  appears  to  have  been  the  elder 
sister  (see  Luke  x.  38).  The  name  Lazarus  is 
Hebrew  (a  shortened  form  of  Eleazar)  but  with  a 
Greek  termination. 

Ver.  2.  (Now  it  was  that  Mary  which  anointed 
the  Lord  with  ointment,  and  wiped  his  feet  with 
her  hair,  whose  brother  Lazarus  was  sick.) 
These  words  seem  intended  to  bring  into  view 
the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  Jesus  and 
Mary.  There  are  particulars  in  which  this  narra- 
tive closely  resembles  that  of  chap.  ii.  i-i  i :  as 
there  we  have  the  closest  tie  of  kmdred,  so  here 
we  read  of  the  most  intimate  firiendship.  But  the 
one  tie  as  well  as  the  other  must  yield  to  the  voice 
of  God.  The  anointing  was  when  John  wrote 
well  and  widely  known  (see  Matt.  xxvi.  13) :  it 
is  here  specially  mentioned  in  anticipation  of 
chap.  xii. 

Ver.  3.  The  sisters  therefore  sent  unto  him 
saying,  Lord,  behold,  he  whom  thon  lowest  is 
sick.  Their  confidence  in  the  love  and  in  the 
power  of  Jesus  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  any 
request :  the  message  is  a  tender  and  delicate  ex- 
pression of  their  need.  With  the  description  of 
Lazarus  compare  chap.  xx.  2  (where  the  same 
verb  for  '  love '  is  used),  *  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.* 

Ver.  4.  Bnt  when  Jesus  heard  that,  he  said. 
This  sicknesB  is  not  unto  death,  Imt  for  the 
fl^ory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be 
gbrified  thereby.  The  reply  of  Jesus  is  not 
represented  as  addressed  to  the  messengers  sent, 
or  to  the  apostles,  though  probably  spoken  in 
the  hearing  of  both.  The  point  of  importance 
is  the  foreluiowledee  of  Jesus,  to  whom  were  even 
now  present  both  me  miracle  and  the  result.  The 
first  result  is  expressed  in  the  closing  words,  '  that 
the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby;'  the 
ultimate  aim  in  the  former  clause,  '  for  the  glory 
of  God. '  The  true  design  of  the  sickness  is  not  to 
bring  death  to  Lazarus,  but  to  glorify  the  Son  of 
God,  and  by  this  means  to  bring  glory  to  the 
Father.    Compare  chap.  xvii.  i. 

Ver.  5.  Now  Jesns  loved  Martha,  and  her 
sister,  and  Lasams.  This  simple  record  of  His 
love  for  this  family  (note  how  significant  is  the 
separate  mention  of  each  one  of  the  three)  con- 
nects itself  both  with  ver.  4  and  also  with  the 
statement  of  vers.  5  and  6,  these  verses  really  con- 
stituting one  sentence.  The  object  of  the  Evan- 
gelist is  to  set  before  us  the  mind  of  Jesus :  in 
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ver.  4  we  see  the  first  principle  of  all,  supreme 
regard  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  here  His  love  for 
those  on  whom  the  affliction  must  fall,  and  whom 
(ver.  6)  He  cannot  help  save  at  the  hour  appointed 
by  His  Father.  But  when  that  hour  has  come. 
His  obedience  to  His  Father's  will  and  His  love 
for  His  sorrowing  friends  unite  in  leading  Him  to 
Bethany  (ver.  7).— The  word  '  loved '  used  in  this 
verse  is  different  from  that  which  we  find  in  ver.  3. 
The  sisters  use  that  which  belongs  to  tender 
human  friendship  (see  note  on  chap.  v.  20) ;  the 
Evangelist  the  more  lofty  word,  which  so  often 
expresses  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples. 
He  loved  them  with  a  love  with  which  the  thought 
of  His  Father's  love  to  Himself  is  mingled. 

Ver.  6.  When  he  had  heard  therefore  that  he 
was  sick,  at  that  time  indeed  he  abode  in  the 
pLaoe  where  he  was  two  days.  '  Therefore  *  is 
explained  by  the  two  verses  which  precede  (see  the 
last  note).  He  cannot  accept  the  moment  sug- 
|;ested  by  man  (comp.  chap.  ii.  4);  He  cannot 
follow  at  once  the  prompting  of  His  affection  for 
disciples.  He  will  go  to  assuage  their  grief,  but 
only  at  the  moment  appointed  by  the  Father's 
wUl. 

Ver.  7.  Then  after  that  he  saith  to  the  dis- 
ciples. Let  ns  go  into  Jndea  again.  Jesus  does 
not  say  *to  Bethany,*  but  to  'Judea;'  for  He 
knows  that  this  visit  to  Bethany  will  bring  Him 
again  into  the  midst  of  His  enemies,  'the  Jews,' 
and  will  lead  to  a  development  of  their  hatred  and 
malice  which  will  find  satisfiu:tion  only  in  His 
death.  In  the  full  consciousness  of  what  awaits 
Him  He  prepares  to  depart  for  Bethany. 

Ver.  8.  The  disciples  say  nnto  him,  Babbi, 
but  now  the  Jews  were  seeking  to  stone  theo; 
and  goest  thou  thither  again  f  The  words  '  but 
now '  (only  just  now)  seem  to  show  that  the  sojourn 
in  Perea  (chap.  x.  40)  was  short.  The  disciples 
see  clearly  that  to  go  to  Bethany  is  as  perilous  as 
to  return  to  Jerusalem,  where  He  has  but  now 
escaped  from  the  rage  of  '  the  Jews  *  (chap.  x.  31). 

Vers.  9,  10.  Jesns  answered.  Are  tnere  not 
tweWe  honrs  of  the  day  f  If  a  man  walk  in  the 
day  he  stnmbleth  not,  because  he  seeth  the 
lifi^t  of  this  world.  But  if  a  man  walk  in  the 
night  he  stnmbleth,  becanse  the  light  ik  not 
in  him.  This  is  the  parable  of  chap.  ix.  4  in  an 
expanded  form.  By  the  light  which  God  makes 
to  shine  in  the  world.  He  marks  out  twelve  hours 
as  the  appointed  time  for  'walking,*  for  active 
work;  by  the  absence  of  this  light,  the  night  is 
marked  out  as  the  time  when  there  can  be  no  such 
work.  So  is  the  life  of  every  man  ordered  by 
God.  There  is  the  appointed  time  for  work,  in- 
dicated by  the  Providence  of  God :  in  following 
the  intimations  of  His  will  the  man  will  'not 
stumble,'  will  take  no  false  step.  He  will  not 
shorten  the  proper  time  for  '  walkmg ;  *  for  through- 
out the  appointed  twelve  hours  the  finger  of  God 
will  show  the  appointed  work.  It  is  only  when 
man  misses  the  Divine  guidance,  doing  what  no 
providential  teaching  has  marked  out,  that  he 
stnmbleth:  then  he  may  well  stumble,  for  the 
light  (which  during  the  day  shines  round  him  and 
entering  the  eye  becomes  within  him  light  for 
euidance)  is  no  longer  in  him.  As  applied  to 
Himself  the  words  of  Jesus  mean :  '  Following  the 
will  of  God  which  leads  Me  into  Judea  a^n,  I 
am  walking  m  the  light,  I  cannot  "stumble*  what- 
ever may  befall  Me  there.* 

Ver.  II.  These  things  said  he:  and  after  that 
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he  saith  unto  them.  Our  friend  Lazarus  hath 
fallen  asleep ;  but  I  go,  that  I  may  awake  him 
out  of  sleep.  No  second  message  has  been 
sent  to  Him ;  by  His  own  Divine  knowledge  He 
speaks  of  the  death  of  His  friend. 

Ver.  12.  The  disciples  therefore  said  unto 
him.  Lord,  if  he  hath  fallen  asleep,  he  shall  be 
saved.  We  can  hardly  escape  the  thought  that 
they  have  in  their  mind  some  tidings  brought  at 
the  same  time  with  the  message  of  ver.  3,  descrip- 
tive of  the  nature  of  the  illness.  Was  it  some 
raging  fever  that  threatened  the  life  of  Lazarus, 
then,  if  calm  slumber  has  come  upon  him,  he  is 
safe !  Surely  therefore  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  their  Lord  to  expose  Himself  to  peril  by 
returning  to  Judea. 

Ver.  13.  Howbeit  Jesus  had  spoken  of  his 
death :  but  they  thought  that  he  spake  of  taking 
of  rest  in  sleep.  The  figure  can  hardly  have  been 
here  used  by  Jesus  for  the  first  time.  The  mis- 
conception of  His  meaning  would  seem  to  have 
arisen  from  His  words  in  ver.  4,  and  from  His 
delay  in  setting  out  for  Bethany. 

Vers.  14,  15.  Then  therefore  Jesus  said  unto 
them  plainly,  Lazarus  is  dead.  And  I  am  glad 
for  your  sakes,  to  the  intent  ye  may  beUeve, 
that  I  was  not  there;  neyertheless  let  us  go  unto 
him.  The  words  '  for  your  sakes '  are  explained 
by  the  clause  which  follows,  *  that  ye  may  believe.* 
Already  they  believed  in  Him;  but  'every  new 
flight  of  faith  is  in  its  degree  a  new  beginning  of 
faith,  comp.  chap.  ii.  1 1 '  (Meyer).  Had  he  come 
to  Bethany  while  Lazarus  lay  sick.  He  would  have 
healed  his  sickness ;  but  great  as  might  have  been 
the  miracle  if  He  had  done  so,  or  if,  arriving 
when  Lazarus  had  just  breathed  his  last,  He  had 
called  back  the  departing  spirit,  in  neither  case 
would  the  disciples  nave  seen  the  crowning  'mani- 
festation '  of  their  Lord,  or  have  believed  in  Him 
as  *  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.*  The  discii)les 
are  now  awakened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  moving 
into  the  presence  of  death. 

Ver.  16.  Thomas  therefore  (which  is  called 
Bidymus)  said  unto  his  fellow-disciples,  Let  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him.  That  is, 
with  Jesus  (not  with  Lazarus).  It  is  plain  that 
Jesus  cannot  be  turned  aside  by  their  counsels  or 
prayers;  He  is  certainly  about  to  return  to  Judea, 
at  the  peril  of  His  life.  As  they  cannot  save  Him 
they  may  at  least  share  His  fate.  This  is  the  ex- 
hortation of  Thomas  to  his  fellow-disciples ;  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  shared  his  feelings,  for  the 
word  'fellow-disciples*  (not  found  elsewhere  in 
the  New  Testament),  as  compared  with  'the 
other  disciples  *  of  xx.  25,  binds  all  -  the  disciples 
into  one.  The  language  is  undoubtedly  that  of 
fervent  love  to  Jesus,  but  it  is  also  the  language  of 
despair  and  vanished  hof>e.  This  is  the  end  of  all, 
— cieath ;  not  the  Messianic  kingdom,  not  life. 
Whether  we  are  right  in  thinking  that  this  feeling 
was  shared  by  the  other  disciples,  or  not,  it  is  very 
natural  that  Thomas  should  be  the  one  to  give  ex- 
pression to  it.  From  chap.  xiv.  5,  xx.  24,  25,  we 
clearly  perceive  that  sight  is  what  he  wants  :  when 
he  sees  not  he  gives  himself  up  to  despondency. 
It  is  remarkable  that  at  every  mention  of  this 
apostle  John  adds  the  Greek  interpretation  (Didy- 
mus,  that  is  Vitnn)  of  the  Aramaic  name.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Didymus  is  the  name  with 
which  Gentile  Christians  became  most  familiar; 
but  if  so  it  is  singular  that  no  other  name  than 
Thomas  is  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the 


Acts.  By  others  it  is  urged  that  the  word  'Twin' 
is  used  with  symbolic  meaning,  pointing  to  the  two- 
fold nature  of  this  apostle,  in  whom  unbelief  and 
faith,  hope  and  tendency  to  despair,  were  strangelv 
blended.  With  this  statement  the  first  paragraph 
of  this  narrative  ends.  The  last  words,  '  l^t  us 
also  go,  that  we  may  die  with  him,*  fitly  close  a 
section  which,  as  Luthardt  remarks,  is  dominated 
by  the  thought  of  death. 

Ver.  17.  When  therefore  Jesus  came,  he 
found  that  he  had  lain  in  the  tomb  four  days 
already.  The  situation  of  the  Perean  Bethany 
(chap.  X.  40)  is  so  uncertain  that  we  are  unable  to 
give  a  certain  explanation  of  these  four  days.  The 
distance  from  Jerusalem  to  the  nearest  point  of  the 
country  beyond  Jordan  is  not  great  (not  much 
more  than  twenty  miles),  and  could  be  traversed 
in  a  day.  If  then  this  was  the  situation  of  Bethany 
beyond  Jordan,  Jesus  would  reach  the  village  of 
Martha  and  Mary  on  the  second  day  firom  the 
commencement  of  His  journey,  and  the  fourth  day 
from  the  reception  of  the  news  that  Lazarus  was 
sick  (ver.  6).  In  this  case  the  death  of  Lazanis 
must  speedily  have  followed  the  departure  of  the 
messex^r,  and  according  to  Eastern  custom  the 
body  must  on  the  same  day  have  been  laid  in  the 
tomb.  Even  if  Bethany  in  Perea  be  placed  at  a 
somewhat  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem,  this 
explanation  removes  all  difficulties.  Still  it  must 
be  confessed  that  it  is  very  natural  to  regard  ver.  1 1 
as  spoken  at  the  moment  of  death,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  the  words  '  hath  fallen  asleep '  to  com- 
pel us  to  take  this  view.  In  that  case  tne  journey 
(if  commenced  immediately)  must  have  occupied 
more  than  two  whole  days  ;  yet  even  in  this  there 
is  nothing  difficult  or  improbable.  Jesus  reaches 
the  village  where  the  sisters  lived  on  the  fourth 
day  of  their  mourning,  when  the  lapse  of  time  had 
brought  home  to  them  the  hopelessness  of  their 
case. 

Ver.  18.  Now  Bethany  is  nigh  unto  Jerusalem, 
about  fifteen  furlongs  ofEl  This  verse  is  of  im- 
portance, not  merely  as  preparing  for  ver.  19,  but 
also  as  showing  that  Jesus  in  visiting  Bethany  was 
coming  into  the  immediate  presence  of  His 
enemies.  They  had  pronounced  Him  a  blas- 
phemer, and  they  were  determined  to  bring  Him 
to  the  blasphemer*s  death  (x.  31,  39). 

Ver.  19.  And  many  of  the  Jews  had  come  to 
Martha  and  Diary,  to  oomfort  them  concerning 
their  brother.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
understanding  '  the  Jews*  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  which  the  expression  regularly  bears  in  this 
Gospel.  Amongst  those  who  came  to  pay  to  the 
bereaved  sisters  the  visits  of  condolence  during 
the  seven  days  of  mourning,  were  many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  people,  many  who  were  also  leaders 
in  hostility  to  Jesus.  It  is  evident  that  the  family 
of  Bethany  was  one  of  distinction,  and  even  their 
friendship  to  Jesus  could  not  be  a  bar  to  their 
receiving  from  the  Jews  these  offices  of  respect 
and  sympathy.  But  this  is  not  the  only  contrast 
which  the  mention  of  the  Jews  calls  forth.  As 
leaders  of  the  people,  ruling  in  '  the  city  of  their 
solemnities,'  they  were  the  representatives  of  their 
Church  and  religion ;  and  the  *  comfort  *  they  can 
offer  in  the  presence  of  death  is  no  inapt  symbol 
of  all  that  Judaism  could  do  for  the  mourner. 
Thus  on  the  one  side  we  have  human  sorrow  and 
the  vanity  of  human  comfort  in  the  presence  of 
death  ;  on  the  other  side  we  have  Him  who  is  the 
Life. 
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Ver.  20.  MartliA  therefore,  when  she  heard 
th*t  JesuB  WM  ooming,  went  and  met  him ;  bnt 
Mary  eat  still  in  the  house.  •  Every  reader  must 
be  struck  with  the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
this  narrative  and  that  of  Luke  x.  38,  39,  in  the 
portraiture  of  the  two  sisters.  Martha,  even  in 
the  midst  of  her  sorrow  occupied  with  attention  to 
£uaily  concerns,  sees  the  messenger  who  announces 
the  approach  of  Jesus  and  goes  forth  to  meet  Him, 
outside  the  village  (ver.  30).  Mary,  absorbed  in 
her  grief,  hears  nothing  of  the  message  :  it  is  not 
mktil  Martha  returns  to  her  that  she  learns  that 
Jesus  is  near. 

Ver.  21.  Martha  therefore  said  onto  Jesns, 
Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had 
not  died.  Her  first  words  express  no  reproach, 
but  only  the  bitter  thought  of  help  come  too  late. 
In  His  presence  her  brother  could  not  have  died 
(comp.  ver.  15).  Of  the  possibility  that  Jesus 
might  have  spoken  the  word  of  help,  even  though 
their  message  might  reach  Him  too  late  to  bring 
Him  to  their  dying  brother,  she  says  nothing, 
though  the  Jews,  unchecked  by  the  reverence  of 
love,  freely  ask  the  question  among  themselves 
(ver.  37). 

Ver.  22.  And  even  now  I  know  that  whatsoever 
things  then  shalt  ask  of  Gk>d,  God  will  give 
thee.  The  words  of  this  verse  are  very  remark- 
able. The  presence  of  the  great  Friend  and 
Helper  seems  to  give  a  sudden  quickening  to 
Martha's  faith.  She  had  probably  heard  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  when  the  tidings  of  the  sickness  of 
Lazarus  reached  Him  (ver.  4) ;  and  these  words 
(which  no  doubt  sorrow  of  heart  and  painful  wait- 
ing had  almost  banished  from  her  thought)  surely 
gave  ground  for  hope  'even  now.'  And  yet, 
diough  truly  expressive  of  the  firmest  confidence 
in  Jesus,  her  words  are  vague ;  and  the  later 
narrative  seems  to  prove  that  no  definite  expecta- 
tion was  present  to  her  mind.  The  language  is 
rather  that  of  one  who  so  believes  in  Jesus  as  to 
be  assured  that,  where  He  is,  help  and  blessing 
cannot  be  absent. 

Ver.  23.  Jeans  saith  onto  her.  Thy  brother 
•hall  rise  again.  The  words  are  designedly 
ambiguous,— spoken  to  try  her  faith.  Like  our 
Lord  s  parables,  they  contain  that  of  which  faith 
may  take  hold  and  be  raised  into  a  higher  region, 
but  which  unbelief  or  dulness  of  heart  will  miss. 
Will  the  hope  that  Martha's  words  have  vaguely 
expressed  now  become  clear  and  definite  ?  At  all 
events  the  answer  of  Jesus  will  make  her  conscious 
to  herself  of  what  her  faith  reallv  was. 

Ver.  24.  Martha  said  nnto  him,  I  know  that 
he  shall  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at  the 
last  day.  Jesus  has  told  her  only  what  she  knew, 
for  every  trae  Israelite  believed  that  in  the  last 
day  the  just  would  rise.  How  vague  the  thought 
embodied  in  these  words  can  hardly  be  understood 
by  us,  in  whom  the  same  words  awaken  memories 
of  a  Resurrection  in  the  past  which  brings  to  us 
true  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  at  the  last  day. 
And  if  even  with  us,  in  the  first  hours  of  our 
sorrow,  the  clear  doctrine  avails  so  little,  how 
small  must  have  been  the  comfort  which  the  be- 
lieving Israelite  could  attain  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead!  Martha's  words  have  now  lost  the  hope 
which  the  sight  of  Jesus  had  awakened :  the 
present  sorrow  seems  to  admit  of  no  relief.  This 
moment  of  greatest  need  Jesus  chooses  for  the 
pntest  revelation  of  Himself.  When  all  else  has 
t«en  seen  to  fail  He  will  comfort 
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Vers.  25,  26.  Jesus  said  nnto  her,  I  am  the 
zesnrrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  belieyeth  in 
me,  thongh  he  have  died,  yet  shall  he  Uto; 
And  every  one  that  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die.  Believest  thou  this  I  The 
emphasis  falls  on  the  first  two  words,  *I,'  *am.' 
Martha's  first  expression  of  faith  and  hope  had 
shown  how  impeifectly  she  knew  Jesus  Himself : 
to  Himself  alone  His  words  now  point  Her 
later  words  dwell  on  the  resurrection  in  the  re- 
moter future  :  Jesus  says,  '  I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.'  Alike  in  the  future  and  in  the 
present,  life  is  unchangeably  in  Him  (chap.  i.  4), — 
and  that  the  life  which  triumphs  over  death 
('resurrection'),  the  life  by  which  death  is  ex- 
cluded and  annulled.  In  other  passages  we  read 
of  Jesus  as  the  Life,  here  only  as  the  Resurrection  : 
the  latter  thought  is  in  truth  contained  in  the 
former,  and  needs  not  distinct  expression  save  in 
the  presence  of  the  apparent  victory  of  death.  It 
is  possible  that  the  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words 
is  that  He  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life  which 
follows  the  resurrection, — in  Him  His  people  rise 
again,  and,  having  risen,  live  for  ever ;  but  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  this  is  only  one  part  of  the 
meaning.  Because  He  is  the  Life,  in  the  his^hest 
and  absolute  sense  of  this  word,  therefore  He  is 
the  resurrection.  He  that  believes  in  Him  be- 
comes one  with  Him  :  every  one,  therefore,  that 
believes  in  Him  possesses  this  victorious  life.  If 
he  has  died,  yet  life  is  his  :  if  he  still  lives  among 
men,  this  earthly  life  is  but  an  emblem  and  a  part 
of  that  all-embracing  life  which  shall  endure  for 
ever  in  union  with  the  Lord  of  life.  In  all  this 
the  law  which  limits  man's  life  on  earth  is  not 
forgotten,  but  a  revelation  is  given  to  man  which 
changes  the  meaning  of  death.  As  Godet  beauti- 
fully says :  *  Every  oeliever  is  in  reality  and  for 
ever  sheltered  from  death.  To  die  in  full  light, 
in  the  serene  brightness  of  the  life  which  is  in 
Jesus,  and  to  continue  to  live  in  Him,  b  no  longer 
that  which  human  language  designates  by  the 
name  of  death.  It  is  as  if  Jesus  said  :  In  me 
he  who  is  dead  is  sure  of  life,  and  he  who  lives  is 
sure  never  to  die. '  The  original,  indeed,  is  much 
more  expressive  than  we  can  well  bring  out  in 
English,  *  Shall  never  unto  eternity  die.'  To  the 
question,  'Believest  thou  this?'  Martha  answers 
(and  the  form  of  her  answer  is  characteristic) : — 

Ver.  27.  She  saith  nnto  him.  Yea,  Lord:  I 
have  believed  that  thon  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Ck>d,  he  that  cometh  into  the  world.  The 
substitution  of  *  I  have  believed '  for  '  I  believe '  is 
striking.  It  seems  to  imply  that  she  goes  back  on 
her  previous  belief,  —  securely  founded,  never 
shaken, — in  which  she  knows  that  all  He  requures 
must  be  contained.  His  last  words  have  been  in 
some  measure  new  and  unfamiliar,  and  in  her 
present  state  of  mind  she  is  incapable  of  com- 
paring the  old  and  the  new.  But  that  which  she 
nas  l^lieved  and  still  believes  contains  the  fullest 
rec(^nition  of  her  Lord.  She  has  received  Him 
as  the  fulfilment  of  Messianic  hope,  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  to  man,  the  long-expected  Redeemer 
of  the  world. 

Ver.  28.  And  when  she  had  so  said,  she  went 
away,  and  caUed  Mary  her  sister,  saying  secretly. 
The  Teacher  is  come,  and  calleth  thee.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  Mary  until  now  had  been  in 
ignorance  of  the  coming  of  Jesus,  or  that  it  was  at 
His  bidding  that  Martha  told  her  sister  secretly  of 
His  call  for  her.    That  which  He  was  about  tc  do 
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He  lA'ould  have  faith,  not  unbelief,  to  see ;  there- 
fore Mary  must  be  called  *  secretly.  * 

Ver.  29.  And  she,  when  she  heard  it,  aroee 
qnif^y,  and  went  unto  him.  Mark  the  character- 
btic  touch  in  the  words  *  arose  quickly*  (comp.  ver. 
20).  *  Went  unto,'  i.e.,  started  on  her  way,  for  it 
is  in  ver.  32  that  the  actual  coming  is  spoken  of. 

Ver.  30.  Now  Jesns  was  not  yet  come  into 
the  village,  but  was  still  in  that  place  where 
Martha  met  him.  Avoiding  the  presence  of  '  the 
Jews,*  so  painful  and  incongruous  at  such  a  time. 
This  verse  is  purely  parenthetical. 

Ver.  31.  The  Jews,  therefore,  which  were 
with  her  in  the  house,  and  were  comforting  her, 
when  they  saw  Mary,  that  she  rose  up  quickly 
and  went  ont,  followed  her,  supposing  that  she 
went  nnto  the  tomb  to  lament  there.  The 
movements  of  her  sister  had  suggested  no  such 
thought ;  but  as  soon  as  Mary  rose  and  went  out, 
only  one  explanation  seemed  possible.  She  sought 
to  go  alone,  but,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 


East,  the  friends  who  were  with  her  attend  her  to 
the  tomb  to  join  in  her  lamentation  over  the  dead. 
That  they  will  meet  Jesus  has  apparently  not 
entered  into  their  thought. 

Ver.  32.  Mary,  therefore,  when  she  came 
where  Jesus  was,  seeing  him  fell  at  his  feet,  say- 
ing unto  him.  Lord,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my 
brother  had  not  died.  Her  first  words  are  nearly 
the  same  as  her  sister's  :  there  is  only  in  the  Greek 
a  slight  difference  in  the  place  of  *  my'  which  gives 
a  touching  emphasis  to  the  expression  of  personal 
loss.  Often  may  the  sisters  have  repeated  such 
words  during  their  hours  of  anguish,  when  their 
brother  was  sinking  before  their  eyes.  Mary's 
absorbing  grief  makes  other  words  impossible : 
she  falls  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  weeping. 

Ver.  33.  When  Jesus  therefore  saw  her  lament- 
ing, and  the  Jews  lamenting  which  came  with 
her,  he  was  moved  with  indignation  in  his 
spirit,  and  troubled  himself.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  first  word  describing  the  emotion 
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of  Jesus  denotes  rather  anger  than  sorrow.  Such 
is  Its  regular  meaning ;  and,  though  New  Testa- 
ment usage  partly  gives  a  different  turn  to  the 
word,  yet  in  every  passage  it  implies  a  severity  of 
tone  and  feeling  that  is  very  different  from  grief. 
In  Mark  xiv.  5  it  expresses  indignation  at  what 
appeared  reckless  waste,  and  in  Matt.  ix.  30  and 
Mark  i.  43  it  denotes  stem  dealing,  a  severity  that 
marked  the  giving  of  the  charge ;  while  in  the 
Septuagint  the  noun  derived  from  the  verb  is  used 
to  translate  the  IJebrew  noun  signifying  indigna- 
tion or  anger.  The  only  other  passage  in  the  New 
Testament  in  which  we  find  the  word  is  ver.  38  of 
this  chapter.  That  we  are  to  understand  it  as 
implying  anger  seems  thus  to  be  clear,  and  we  are 
strengthened  in  this  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  the 
early  Greek  fathers  take  it  in  this  sense.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  answer  the  question.  At  what 
was  Jesus  angry?  It  has  been  replied — (i)  at 
Himself  because  He  was  moved  to  a  sympathy 
and  compassion  which  it  was  needftd  to  restrain. 
In  this  case  the  words  *His  spirit    are  supposed 


to  be"  directly  governed  by  the  verb—*  was  in- 
dignant at  His  spirit '  But  such  a  use  of  '  spirit ' 
is  surely  impossible,  while  the  explanation  as  a 
whole  does  violence  to  those  conceptions  of  the 
humanity  of  our  Lord  which  this  very  Gospel 
teaches  us  to  form  ; — (2)  at  the  unbelief  and  hjrpo- 
critical  weeping  of  *  the  Jews. '  But  many  of  tliem 
were  to  believe  (ver.  45) ;  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  their  weeping  was  not  genuine. 
Besides  this,  the  emotion  of  Jesus  is  traced  to  the 
lamenting  of  Mary  not  less  than  to  that  of  the 
Jews ;  and  the  whole  narrative  gains  immeasur- 
ably in  force  if  we  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been 
as  sincere  as  the  former; — (3)  at  the  misery  brought 
into  the  world  by  sin.  This  explanation  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  be  the  most  probable.  As  to 
the  words  *in  His  spirit,*  without  entering  into 
any  discussion  of  a  difficult  subject,  we  may  say 
that,  as  '  the  spirit  *  denotes  the  highest  (and  so  to 
speak)  innermost  part  of  man's  nature,  the  language 
shows  that  our  Lord's  nature  was  stirred  to  its 
very  depth.     This  reference  to  the  spirit  assists  us 
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in  understanding  the  words  that  follow  'and 
troubled  Himself : '  the  indignation  and  horror  of 
the  spirit  threw  the  whole  *self  *  into  disturbance. 
The  meaning  of  chap.  xiii.  21,  where  a  similar 
expression  occurs,  is  substantially  the  same  :  there 
we  read  that,  at  the  thought  of  the  presence  of 
sin,  of  such  evil  as  was  aboQt  to  show  itself  in  His 
betrayal  by  Judas,  Jesus  was  '  troubled '  (that  is, 
agitated,  disturbed)  *in  His  spirit.* 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  he  eaid.  Where  have  ye  laid 
him  ?     They  Bay  nnto  him,  Lord,  oome  and  aee. 
Jeaiu  wept.    The  question  is  addressed  to  the 
sisters,    and   'the  Jews*  give  place  to  them  in 
thought,   for  it  is  in  ^mpathy  with  the  bitter 
anguish  of  those  whom  He  loves  (well  though  He 
knows  that  He  is  about  to  assuage  their  grief) 
that  the  tears  of  Jesus  are  shed.    The  word  (Uffers 
from  that  used  in  vers.  31,  33,  where  the  meaning 
is  not  calm  weeping,  but  lamentation  and  wailing. 
Vers.  36,  37.  The  Jews  therefore  aaid,  Beho& 
how  he  loved  him!    But  Bome  of  them  said, 
Gould  not  this  man,  which  opened  the  eyes  of 
him  that  was  blind,  have  caused  that  this  man 
also  should  not  die?    Again  there  is  a  division 
amongst  the  Jews.     Many  recognise  the  natural- 
ness St  His  tears,  as  a  proof  of  His  love  for  the 
departed.    But  some  (in  no  spirit  of  simple  wonder 
and  perplexity,  but  in  unfriendliness)  ask  why  He 
had  not  prevented  the  calamity  over  which  He  is 
mourning.     They  may  mean,  As  He  gave  sight  to 
the  blind  man,  could  He  not,  if  He  had  really 
wished,  have  stayed  the  power  of  the  fatal  disease  ? 
But  it  is  also  possible  that  they  merely  assume  the 
former  miracle  for  the  purpose  of  invalidating  it : 
If  He  really  did  give  sight,  why  could  He  not 
heal  the  sickness?    To  h^*diseases  was  to  them 
a  less  wonderful  act  than  to  give  sight  to  one  bom 
blind.    We  are  compelled  to  assume  an  unfiriendly 
spirit  of  the  second  question,  partly  because  of 
John's  use  of  die  term  'the  Jews,*  p«rtly  from  the 
analogy  of  many  other  passages  in  which  He 
records  the  opposing  comments  of  different  sections 
of  the  party :  the  sequel  also  (vers.  45,  46)  seems 
naturally  to  suggest  such  a  division.     The  recur- 
rence (in  ver.  38)  of  the  word  discussed  above 
(ver.  33)  is  thus  very  easily  explained.  ^ 

Ver.  38.  Jesus  therefore  again  moved  with 
indi^mtion  in  himself  oometh  to  the  tomb. 
Now  it  was  a  cave,  and  a  stone  lay  against  it 
The  indignation  was  again  excited  either  by  the 
malicious  comment  just  made  by  some  of  the  Jews, 
or  by  the  renewed  recollection  of  the  power  of 
evil  in  the  world.  Like  Jewish  tombs  in  general, 
this  was  a  natural  cave  or,  more  probably,  a  vault 
artificialiy  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock.  The 
entrance  was  closed  by  a  stone,  which  lay  against 
it  (or  possibly  upon  it).  This  verse  again  furnishes 
an  inaication  that  the  family  was  not  poor. 

Ver.  39.  Jesus  saith,  Take  ye  away  the  stone. 
The  sister  of  him  that  was  dead,  Martha,  saith 
unto  him.  Lord,  by  this  time  he  stinketh:  for  he 
hath  been  four  days  here.  No  expectation  of 
some  great  blessing  which  God  will  give  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  Jesus  (ver.  22)  is  now  in  Martha's 
mind.  She  cannot  understand  the  removal  of  the 
stone.  To  her,  as  the  (elder)  sister,  the  right  of 
expostulation  belonged  ;  and  it  is  in  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  terms  that  she  urges  that  the  dead 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  living.  Nothing  could 
more  vividly  illustrate  the  power  which  at  this 
moment  death  wielded  alike  over  the  body  of  the 
departed  and  his  sister's  spirit.     It  is  probably  to 


brin^  out  this  power  in  the  most  forcible'manner 
possible  that  not  only  is  Martha  described  as  '  the 
sister  of  him  that  was  dead,*  but  that  the  descrip- 
'tion  precedes  her  name.  How  differently  does 
the  £vangelist  himself  feel !  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  that  in  the  words  *  him  that  was  dead  *  he 
changes  the  term  for  death,  using  not  that  of 
ver.  26,  but  another  which  expresses  simply  coming 
to  the  end  of  life. 

Ver.  40.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Said  I  not  unto 
thee,  that,  if  thou  believedst,  thon  shonldest 
see  the  glory  of  Qod  ?  Martha  would  have  pre- 
vented the  removal  of  the  stone ;  but  this  wish  was 
but  a  symbol  of  a  real  hindrance  in  the  Saviour's 
way, — her  decline  in  faith.  She  has  for  the  time 
come  completely  under  the  influence  of  *the 
things  seen  : '  the  reality  of  her  loss  is  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  cannot  join  the  words  of  Jesus  in 
vers.  25,  26  with  His  present  actions.  In  saying 
'believe*  he  recalls  those  words  of  His  to  her 
thought ;  and  not  those  words  only,  but  also  His 
first  saying  (ver.  4),  that  the  sickness  was  'not 
unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God.* 

Vers.  41,  42.  They  took  away  the  stone  there- 
fore. And  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  said. 
Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  heardest  me. 
And  I  myself  knew  that  thou  hearest  me  always; 
but  because  of  the  multitude  which  standeth 
aronnd  I  said  it,  that  they  may  believe  that 
thou  didst  send  me.  The  words  are  not  a  prayer, 
but  a  thanksgiving  for  prayer  answered.  What 
He  is  about  to  do  is  given  by  the  Father  in  answer 
to  His  prayer.  But  had  Jesus  said  no  more  than 
this,  though  the  miracle  would  have  ministered  to 

*  the  glory  of  God  *  (ver.  4),  yet  even  this  purpose 
would  have  been  attained  in  an  inferior  d^ree : 
the  Father  receives  true  glory  when  Jesus  is  acknow- 
ledged, not  merely  as  a  Prophet,  whose  prayer  is 
heard,  but  as  the  Son  of  God.  To  His  thanks- 
giving Jesus  adds  words  which  implicitly  declare 
the  whole  relation  of  the  Father  to  the  Son.  The 
hearing  of  prayer  for  which  He  has  given  thanks 
is  no  isolated  act,  but  is  one  manifestation  of 
an  unceasing  communion.  Whilst  uttering  the 
words  of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving.  He  knew 
that  the  Father  heard  Him  a/ways:  the  words 
were  spoken  for  the  sake  of  the  multitude,  that 
they  might  believe  the  truth  of  His  mission.  Had 
they  witnessed  the  miracle  unaccompanied  by  this 
appeal  to  His  Father,  they  might  well  have  glori- 
fied God  who  had  given  such  power  unto  men, 
and  acknowledged  that  as  a  wonder-working 
Prophet  Jesus  was  sent  and  empowered  by  God. 
But  if  the  power  of  God  is  manifested  now,  when 
this  solemn  claim  is  made  of  constant  communion 
with  God,  with  God  as  'Father,'  the  seal  of  the 
Father  is  set  upon  Him  as  the  Son  and  the  Sent 
of  God.  The  word  *  multitude  *  is  remarkable.  It 
cannot  signify  number  only  and  refer  to  *  the  Jews ' 
before  spoken  of.  John  always  employs  this  word 
in  another  sense,  and  indeed  in  marked  distinc- 
tion from  the  ruUng  class,  'the  Jews.'  It  is  clear 
then  that  many  were  now  present, — persons  who 
had  accompanied  Jesus  from  Perea  and  friends  and 
neighbours  of  the  family  of  Bethany. 

Vers.  43,  44.  And  when  he  ttuB  had  spoken, 
he  cried  with  a  lond  voice,  Lazarus,  oome  forth; 
and  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  hound  hand 
and  foot  with  gravebands:  and  his  face  was 
hound  about  with  a  napkin.  Jesus  saith  nnto 
them.  Loose  him,  and  let  him  go.    The  words 

*  bound  hand  and  foot  *  perhaps  convey  a  wrong 
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impression  :  as  the  more  literal  meaning  is  *  his  his  sisters.  It  is  Jesus  Himself  who  is  the  centre 
nands  and  his  feet  bound  with  gravebailds/  it  b  of  the  scene,  who  has  shown  Himself  the  Re- 
very  possible  that  the  limbs  were  separately  bound,  surrection  and  the  Life.  Even  the  impression 
so  that,  life  having  returned,  free  movement  was  which  this  most  wonderful  of  miracles  produces  is 

gsrmitted  to  them.     The  miracle  wrought,  the  recorded  only  in  its  relation  to  Jesus  and  to  belief 

vangelist  adds  nothing  concerning  Ljuieirus  or  in  Him. 


Chapter  XL    45-57. 
The  effect  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus. 

45  "  I  ^HEN  many*  of  the  *Jews  which"  came  to  Mary,  and  had  «Ver.  19. 

A       seen*   the   things   which   Jesus  did,  believed  on*  hini. 

46  *  But  some  of  them  went  their  ways*  to  the  Pharisees,  and  told  *§^^'^ 
them  what  things  Jesus  had  done.  ▼•  ^s- 

47  '  Then  gathered  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  *  a  council,  ^  Matt.  «▼!. 
and  said,  ^  What  do  we }  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.'  </chap.  xii- 

48  If  we  let  him  thus  alone,  'all  men  will  believe  on*  him:  and  '^X^'" 
the  Romans  shall  •  come  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  •    ^i;  J»^3& 

49  nation.     And  *•  one  of  them,  named  Caiaphas,  being  the  "  high 

priest  -^that  same  year,"  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  nothing  at  -^^'s*;^ 

50  all,  Nor  consider  that  it  is  expedient  for  us,"  that  ^  one  man  ^  g^j^  ^^j^^ 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that "  the  whole  nation  perish    *"^»-  '*■ 

51  not      And"  this  spake  he  not  of  himself:    but  being  high 

priest  that"  year,  he  *  prophesied  that  Jesus  shoi^ld"  die  for  *2^i^ 

52  that "  nation ;  And  not  for  that "  nation  only,  but  that  also    ^^  "^ 
»  he  should  gather  together  in  one  "  the  *  children  of  God  that  '^ttt, 

53  were"*  scattered  abroad.     Then  from  that  day  forth  they  took  ^c^ipTilia, 
counsel  together"  for  to  put"  him  to  death.  RornVviiiis; 

54  Jesus  therefore  'walked  no  more  openly  among  the  Jews;    xjohniiifii 


but  went"  thence  unto  a  country"  near  to  the  wilderness,  into 


/  Lomp.  chapw 
X.  40. 

a  city  called  Ephraim,  and  there  continued"  with  his"  dis- 

55  ciples.      And  the  **Jews*  passover"  was  nigh  at  hand:   and^'^^P"^*- 
many  went  out  of  the  country  up  to  Jerusalem"  before  the 

56  passover,  to  "purify  themselves.  Then  'sought  they"  for -^"p^ Act. 
Jesus,  and  spake  among  themselves,  as  they  stood  in  the  \^^\^ 
temple,"  What  think  ye,  that  he  will  not  come  to  the  feast  ?  '^^p-^- 

57  Now  both "  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  had  ^given  a  ^^3'^""^-'^ 
commandment,"  that,  if  any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he 
should  shew  it,  that  they  might  take  "  him, 

*  Many  therefore         •  they  which        •  and  beheld        *  in  *  went  away 

*  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  therefore  gathered  '  signs 

*  will                              •  addoMx            "  But  a  certain  "  omit  the 
"  of  that  year              "  profitable  for  you        **  omit  that  **  But 

*•  of  that  *'  was  about  to  ^*  the 

*•  but  that  he  might  also  gather  together  into  one  *•  are 

•*  From  that  day  forth  therefore  they  took  counsel        •*  that  they  might  put 

••  add  away  •*  into  the  country  '*  abode  *•  the 

•'  passover  of  the  Jews  "  went  up  to  Jerusalem  out  of  the  country 

••  They  sought  therefore  ••  temple-courts  '*  omit  both 

••  commancUnents  ••  seize 
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Contents.  The  most  striking  of  all  the  mira- 
cles of  Jesus  has  been  performed,  and  His  mani- 
festation of  Himself  to  tne  world  has  ended.  The 
effect  is  proportionate.  On  the  one  hand,  faith  is 
awakened  in  the  hearts  of  'many'  of  His  most 
determined  enemies  *the  Jews.'  On  the  other 
hand,  final  measures  are  taken  to  seize  and  kill 
Him.  Jesus  retires  to  a  city  near  the  wilderness 
alon£  with  His  disciples.  It  is  the  pause  before 
the  ust  journey  to  Jerusalem,  to  which  He  b  to 
TO  as  the  Paschal  Lamb  selected  for  the  true 
Paschal  sacrifice  and  feast.  The  subordinate  parts 
are— (I)  vers.  45.  46;  (2)  vers.  47-53;  (3)  vers. 
54-57. 

Ver.  45.  Many  therefore  of  the  Jews,  they 
which  came  to  Mazy,  and  beheld  the  things 
which  Jesus  did,  belieTed  in  him.  The  state- 
ment is  very  remarkable,  but  the  language  of  the 
original  is  so  clear  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning.  The  great  manifestations  of  our  Lord  to 
the  people,  whether  in  word  or  in  miracle,  were 
usually,  as  we  have  several  times  seen,  followed 
by  a  marked  division  of  opinion  and  feeling  among 
His  hearers.  There  is  such  a  division  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  next  verse  shows  ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  miracle  is  great  beyond  precedent,  for 
aJ/  those  of '  the  Jews '  who  had  come  to  the  house 
of  Mary  (ver.  19),  and  who  with  her  witnessed  the 
actions  of  Jesus,  became  believers  in  Him. 

Ver.  46.  Bat  some  of  them  went  away  to  the 
Phaziseee,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had 
done.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  that  what  is 
here  related  can  have  been  done  with  friendly 
motives,  or  from  a  mere  sense  of  duty  to  men 
whose  office  made  them  spiritual  guides  of  the 
people.  The  analogy  of  many  passages  in  which 
John  similarly  records  diver^p;  opinions  makes 
It  plain  that  die  giving  of  this  mformation  to  the 
Pharisees  was  an  act  of  hostility  to  Jesus.  If  so, 
the  word  '  them '  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse  must 
refer  to  '  the  Jews  *  in  general,  not  to  those  who 
are  described  in  the  preceding  verse.  Some  of 
'  the  Jews '  may  have  been  found  amongst  the 
multitude  which,  as  we  know,  stopd  round  (ver. 
42),  having  no  connection  with  the  mourning  of 
the  sisters,  and  therefore  not  included  in  the 
description  of  ver.  45.  At  this  period  of  our  Lord's 
history  the  Pharisees  have  as  a  body  declared 
against  Him ;  to  this  large  and  powerful  sect, 
therefore,  the  news  of  the  event  is  brought. 

Ver.  47.  The  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees 
therefore  gathered  a  conndl,  and  said.  What 
do  we  t  for  this  man  doeth  many  signs.  Here, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  this  Gospel,  we  read 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin, — not  a  formal  meet- 
ing, but  one  hastily  summoned  in  the  sudden 
emergency  that  had  arisen.  (See  the  note  on  chap, 
vii.  32.)  The  question  'What  do  we?'  is  not  so 
much  deliberative  ( IVAai  are  we  to  do  f)  as  reproach - 
fill  of  themselves.  What  are  we  doing  ?  This  man 
(a  designation  of  dislike  or  contempt)  is  working 
many  miracles  and  we  do  nothing, — take  no  steps 
to  prevent  the  evil  that  must  follow  !  The  Evan- 
gelist is  careful  to  preserve  their  testimony  against 
themselves;  in  the  moment  of  their  rage  they 
acknowledge  the  *  many  signs '  of  Jesus,  and  con- 
fess themselves  without  excuse. 

Ver.  48.  If  we  let  him  thns  alone,  all  men 
will  believe  in  him :  and  the  Bomans  will  come 
and  take  away  both  onr  place  and  ottr  nation. 
The  fear  was  natural.  It  is  true  that  they  were 
alrttidy  subject  to  the  Roman  power.     But,  with 


their  usual  policy  towards  tributary  states,  the 
Romans  had  lefl  them  their  worship,  temple,  and 
religious  administration,  untouched.  If  Jesus 
(whom  they  will  not  recognise  in  His  religious 
claims)  shall  be  owned  as  Messiah,  and  popular 
tumult  shall  ensue,  all  these  privileges  will  be 
taken  away  from  them.  Their  fear  therefore  is 
real ;  their  guilt  lay  not  in  a  hypocritical  pretence 
of  alarm,  but  in  their  wilful  blindness  to  the  truth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  their  words 
are  quoted  by  the  Evangelist  as  an  unconscious 
prophecy  (comp.  chap.  vii.  35,  xii.  19,  xix.  19, 
and  below,  ver.  50),  or  rather  as  a  prophecy  to  be 
fulfilled  in  that  irony  of  events  which  shall  bring 
on  them  in  their  unbelief  the  very  calamities  they 
feared,  while  faith  would  have  secured  for  them 
the  contrasted  blessinp^s.  Because  the  Tewish 
people  did  not  believe  m  Jesus  but  rejected  Him, 
the  Romans  did  take  away  both  their  *  place  and 
nation  :  *  had  they  believed  they  would  have  been 
established  for  ever  in  the  spiritual  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah. 

Vers.  49,  y>.  But  a  certain  one  of  them, 
named  Gaiaphas,  being  high  priest  of  that  year, 
said  unto  them.  Ye  know  nothing  at  all,  nor 
consider  that  it  is  profitable  for  yon  that  one 
man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  the  whole 
nation  perish  not.  Caiaphas  was  a  Sadducee,  a 
powerful  and  crafty  man.  He  was  high  priest  for 
about  eighteen  years  (a.d.  18-36),  but  is  here 
spoken  ofby  the  Evangelist  (as  in  chap,  xviii.  13)  as 
being  *  high  priest  of  that  year.'  This  remarkable 
expression  has  no  reference  to  the  high  priest's 
precarious  tenure  of  office  m  those  times  (as  many 
as  25  high  priests  are  enumerated  in  the  centuiy 
preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem) ;  nor  is 
there  the  smallest  pretence  for  attributing  to  the 
Evangelist  a  histoncal  mistake  (such  as  a  belief 
that  the  office  was  annual !).  The  simple  meaning 
is  that  Caiaphas  was  high  priest  in  that  memorable 
year,  in  which  the  true  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
people  was  offered,  by  that  death  of  which  the 
high  priest  unconsciously  prophesied,  and  in  caus- 
ing which  moreover  he  was  in  great  measure  the 
instrument.  The  first  words  spoken  by  Caiaphas 
are  in  their  brusque  haughtiness  characteristic  of  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged.  His  whole  address  to 
the  Pharisees  is  marked  by  heartless  selfishness. 
*  If  we  let  him  alone  we  shall  be  brought  to  ruin,* 
the  Pharisees  had  said  :  'Save  yourselves  and  let 
Him  perish,'  is  the  uncompromising  answer  of  this 
high  priest.  He  seems  to  use  two  very  different 
words  in  the  same  sense :  'people*  was  the  name 
of  Israel  in  its  theocratic  aspect,  '  nation '  (the 
word  the  Pharisees  had  used)  was  a  term  common 
to  Israel  with  all  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
'  People '  is  a  name  which  the  Sanhedrists  would 
use  in  reference  to  their  own  rule  ;  '  nation'  is  that 
which  the  Romans  would  attack  and  destroy. 
The  further  significance  of  his  language  will  after- 
wards appear  (see  note  on  the  next  verse). 
Unscrupulous  and  utterly  unjust  as  this  counsel 
was,  it  was  politic  and  crafty.  It  will  commend 
them  to  the  Romans  if  they  can  show  themselves 
willing  to  destroy  any  one  of  whom  it  may  be  even 
pretended  that  he  seeks  to  disturb  their  rule. 

Vers.  5 1,  $2.  Bnt  this  spake  he  not  of  himself: 
bnt  being  high  priest  of  that  year,  he  prophesied 
that  Jesos  was  about  to  die  for  the  nation,  and 
not  for  the  nation  only,  bnt  that  he  might  also 
gather  together  into  one  the  children  of  God 
that  axe  scattered  abroad.    The  words  are  a 
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prophecy  :  heartless  and  unscrupulous  in  meaning 
and  intention,  they  are  so  contrblled  as  to  express 
profound  and  blessed  truth.  In  the  earlier  days 
of  the  nation  a  prophetic  spirit  was  ever  believed 
to  rest  upon  the  high  priest  (comp.  Ex.  xxviii. 
30,  Num.  xxvii.  21,  Hosea  ill.  4).  When  the 
office  became  degraded,  and  the  high  priest  the 
servant  of  ambition  and  covetousness,  prophetic 
guidance  was  no  longer  sought  from  him  ;  but,  as 
in  the  Old  Testament  we  read  of  false  prophets 
who  in  spite  of  themselves  were  compelled  to  be 
the  medium  of  proclaiming  God's  will,  so  is  it 
here.  We  see  now  the  significance  of  the  words 
*  people  '  and  *  nation.'  He  prophesied  that  Jesus 
should  die  for  the  nation, — i.e.f  for  the  Jews, 
henceforth  but  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
ranked  with  the  Gentiles  whom  they  scorned. 
The  object  of  this  death  should  also  be,  '  that  He 
might  gather  into  one  the  children  of  God  that  are 
scattered  abroad.  *  This  latter  prophecy  is  found 
by  the  Evangelist  in  the  word  *  people  *  of  ver.  50, 
*that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,*  No 
longer  does  this  name  belong  to  Jews  alone.  The 
sacrifice  is  offered  in  behalf  of  all  the  children  of 
God,  all  to  whom  the  Father  offers  sonship, 
gathered  henceforth  into  one  under  the  new  name 
of  '  the  people '  of  God.  Compare  the  striking 
parallels  in  chap.  vii.  35,  x.  16,  xvii.  20. 

Ver.  53.  From  that  day  forth,  therefore,  they 
took  counflel  that  they  might  put  him  to  death. 
Not  that  they  might  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
him ;  that  is  done :  but  that  they  might  execute 
the  sentence.  Their  previous  efforts  of  rage  against 
Jesus  had  been  connected  with  moments  of  special 
excitement ;  henceforward  they  are  deliberate, 
determined,  constant.  The  cup  of  iniquity  of 
•the  Jews*  is  full. 

Ver.  54.  Jesus  therefore  walked  no  more 
openly  among  the  Jews ;  but  went  away  thence 
into  the  conntry  near  to  the  wilderness,  into  a 
dty  called  Ephraim,  and  there  abode  with  the 
disciples.  The  time  of  '  free  speech '  (see  note  on 
chap.  vii.  4)  was  at  an  end  :  nrom  this  time  Jesus 
avoided  communication  with  *  the  Jews,'  no  longer 
vouchsafing  to  them  the  word  which  they  heard 
only  to  reject.  The  place  to  which  He  withdrew 
afforded  a  deeper  solitude  than  that  sought  by 
Him  a  little  while  before  (chap.  x.  40).  The 
crisis  in  His  life  is  graver ;  the  retirement  which 
he  seeks  is  more  profound.  There  is  no  mention 
now  (as  in  chap.  x.  41)  of  many  who  resorted  unto 
Him  :  the  town  to  wUch  He  retired  is  described 
as  'near  to  the  wilderness.'  Ephraim,  possibly 
the  same  as  Ophrah  (i  Sam.  xiii.  17),  is  commonly 
identified  with  el-Taiyibeh,  a  village  16  miles  from 
Jerusalem  and  4  or  5  east  of  Bethel,  situated  on  a 
hUl  which  commands  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 


The  wilderness  will  be  'the  wild  uncultivated 
hill  country  north-east  of  Jerusalem,  lyine  between 
the  central  towns  and  the  Jordan  valley  {Diet,  of 
Bible,  i.  569.  See  also  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales* 
iitu,  pp.  214,  419). 

Ver.  55.  And  the  passover  of  the  Jews  was 
nigh  at  hand.  On  these  words  see  the  notes  on 
chap.  ii.  13,  vi.  4.  No  one  who  has  followed  the 
narrative  of  this  Gospel  with  care  up  to  the  pre- 
sent point  can  doubt  that  the  expression  is  used 
with  deep,  indeed  with  terrible  significance. — And 
many  went  up  to  Jenmalem  out  of  the  country 
before  the  passover,  to  pnrifjr  themselyes.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  special  injunc- 
tion with  regard  to  purification  before  the  Passover; 
for  such*  passages  as  Num.  ix.  6-1 1,  2  Chron. 
xxx.  17-20,  would  rather  indicate  that  from  the 
peculiar  importance  of  this  feast  it  was  to  be 
observed  even  where  the  purification  required 
before  all  great  events  could  not  be  obtained. 
There  can  1^  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  fell  under 
the  general  law  of  purification,  and  that  defiled 
persons  did  not  feel  themselves  qualified  to  partake 
of  the  Passover  (comp.  chap,  xviii.  28).  These 
strangers  from  the  country,  therefore,  assembled  in 
Jerusalem  several  days  before  the  festival,  that  in 
the  holy  city  they  might  seek  the  preparation  that 
was  requisite. 

Ver.  56.  They  sought  therefore  for  Jesus,  and 
spake  among  themselves,  as  they  stood  in  the 
temple-courts,  What  think  ye,  that  he  will  not 
come  to  the  feast  I  The  language  is  that  of 
earnest  and  interested  inquiry.  Those  who  are 
talking  together  are  friendly  to  Jesus,  and  hopeful 
and  expectant  that  He  will  appear  at  the  festival. 
The  groups  assemble  in  the  temple-courts,  where 
many  of  them  may  have  come  to  bring  offerings 
for  purification  (ver.  55),  and  where  Jesus  had  been 
wont  to  teach.  The  word  'therefore'  at  the 
beginning  of  this  verse  seems  to  point  to  the 
privacy  into  which  Jesus  had  retired  (ver.  54). 
These  pilgrims  came  to  Jerusalem,  hoping  to  meet 
with  Jesus,  but  they  saw  Him  not :  they  sought 
Him  therefore,  etc.  (comp.  chap.  vii.  11). 

Ver.  57.  Now  the  chief  priests  and  the  Phari- 
sees  had  given  commandments,  that  if  any  man 
knew  where  he  were,  he  should  shew  it  that 
they  might  seize  him.  As  the  last  verse  has 
described  the  eager  interest  of  the  friends  of  Jesus, 
this  verse  presents  a  picture  of  His  enemies.  In 
pursuance  of  the  resolve  related  above  (ver.  53) 
commandments  had  been  issued — the  plural  seems 
to  point  to  orders  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  land — 
that  all  the  faithful  should  aid  the  rulers  in  appre- 
hending Jesus.  These  latter  verses  show  us  the 
friends  and  the  foes  of  Jesus  alike  occupying  the 
field  in  preparation  for  the  end. 


CHAPTER   XII.      1-36. 

Homage  to  Jesus,  who  in  Death  triumphs  over  Death, 

I  'nr^HEN    Jesus  ^   six   days  before    the   *  passover   came   to  «Lev. 
X       Bethany,   where   Lazarus   was  which   had  been   dead,* 


*  Jesus  therefore 


•  omit  which  had  been  dead 
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2  whom  *he  raised*  from  the  dead.     ^ There*  they  made  him  a  ^chap.xi. 

'  43, 44. 

supper;  and  Martha  served  :  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  ^|f*"-g2?j^ 

3  sat  at  the  table  with  him.     Then  took  Mary*  a  pound  of  oint-    «v. i-8. 
ment  of ''spikenard,  very  costly,*  and  ^  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  ''cLm^'^nt 
and '  '  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair ;  and  the  house  was  filled    ^- "» *^-  *3» 

4  with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.     Then  saith  one  of  his  disciples,  '  ^"^-^  J^** 

5  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  should  betray  him,*  Why 
was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence,  and  given 

6  to  the  poor  ?     This  *  he  said,  not  that "  he  cared  for  the  poor  ; 

but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  -^had  "  the  ^  bag,  and  "  *  bare  "  -^^l^f^' 

7  what   was   put   therein.      Then  said   Jesus,**   Let   her  alone :  ^^^^^ 

8  against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this."     For  »  the  kciia:^.x.^x, 
poor  always  ye  have  with  you ;  but  me  ye  have  not  always.    ^3^^    ~ 

9  Much  people  "  of  the  Jews  therefore  knew  "  that  he  was  there  :  *  ^"^^ 
and  they  came  not  for  Jesus'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might 

10  see  Lazarus  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead.  But  the 
chief  priests  consulted  that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to 

1 1  death  ;  Because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews  went 
away,  and  believed  on  "  Jesus. 

12  On"  the  next  day  much  people**  that  were  come  to  the 
feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem, 

13  *Took**  branches  of**  palm  trees,  and  went  forth  to  meet  *  Matt,  xxi. 

4—0  J  Mark 

him,  and  cried,**  'Hosanna:   Blessed  is  the  '"Kine:  of  Israel    ;i.  7-xo: 

Luke  XIX. 

14  that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.**     And  Jesus,  *when  he    35-38  ^ 

^  a  Comp.  Rev 

15  had  found  a  young  ass,  sat  thereon  ;  as  it  is  written,    Fear  not,  ^jg'l;^^^^ 
daughter  of  Zion  :  behold,  thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  j^  ^^   ^ 

16  colt.  ^ These  things  understood  not  his  disciples  at  the  first:  ^g;^  ^^^ 
but  when  Jesus  was  'glorified,  then  remembered  they  that  these  yt^l'^  , . 
things  were  written  of  him,  and  that  they  had  done**  these  ^zcditu!'!!*' 

17  things  unto  him.  The  people**  therefore  that  was  with  him  ^g^P/^**- 
when  he  called  Lazarus  out  of  his  grave,**  and  raised  him  from  ^Vtf?^'^" 

18  the  dead,  bare  record.*'  For  this  cause**  the  people  also  met  ^^jxT^a^* 
him,**  for  that  they**  heard  that  he  had  done  this  miracle.*^    qSipV^ap. 

19  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  among  themselves.  Perceive  ye 
how  ye  **  prevail  nothing }  behold,**  the  world  is  gone  **  after 
him. 

•  whom  Jesus  had  raised  *  add  therefore  •  Mar>'  therefore  took 

•  precious  '  add  she 

•  But  Judas  Iscariot,  one  of  his  disciples,  he  that  was  about  to  betray  him, 
saith 

•  But  thi%  1®  because  ^^  having 
^*  omit  and                                   i*  bare  away  **  Jesus  therefore  said 
^'^  that  for  the  day  of  the  preparation  for  my  burial  she  may  keep  it 
^*  The  common  people               *'  learned                     *•  in  *•  omit  On 
■•  the  common  people                 **  add  the                     **  and  they  cried  out 
''  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and,  The  King  of  Israel 
**  did           '*  multitude            ••  out  of  the  tomb        *'  witness    "  add  also 
*•  the  multitude  went  to  meet  him               **  because  they  '^  sign 
••  Behold  how  that  ye                ■•  lo                               **  add  away 


XI.  4. 
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20  ''And  there  were  certain"  Greeks"  among  them  that  came  ''^^^jj- 

21  up  to  worship  at  the  feast:   The  same*'  came  therefore  to 

'  Philip,  which  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  desired"  him,  *  Chap.  L  44 

22  saying.  Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus.      Philip  cometh  and  telleth 

23  '  Andrew :  and  again  "  Andrew  **  and  Philip  "  tell  Jesus.    And 

Jesus  answered  "  them,  saying, '  The  hour  is  come,  that  the  Son  ^Sced-p. 

24  of  man  should  be  'glorified.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
"Except  a**  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  «xCor.«r. 
abideth  **  alone :   but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth   forth  m  ich  fruit. 

25  ^  He  that  loveth  his  life**  shall  lose"  it ;  and  he  that  hateth  his  fMatt.x.,39; 

"^  Luke  zvu. 

26  life  **  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  ^  life  eternal.    If  any  man  ^    33. 

*  ■'  t»  Sec  chap. 

serve  me,  let  him  *  follow  me;  and  ^  where  I  am,  there  shall  J^^ 
also  my  servant  be:  if  any  man*^  serve  me,  him  will  wy"    chi*'idv 

27  Father  honour.     Now  is  my  soul  'troubled;  and  what  shall  I  ,chj;"*d.33, 
say }  *  Father,  save  me  from  *•  this  hour :  but  for  this  cause  came  ^cimplMatt. 

28  I  unto  this  hour.    Father,  glorify  thy  name.    Then  came  there  *•    "^  ^  »• 
a  voice  from  *'  heaven,  saying,  I  have  both  glorified  //,  and  will 

29  glorify  it  again.     The  people*"  therefore,  that  stood  by,  and 
heard  it^  said  that  it  thundered  :  *•  others  said.  An  angel  spake  ** 

30  to  him.     Jesus  answered  and  said,  *  This  voice  came  not  because  ^  Comp.  chap. 

XI.  42. 

31  of  me,**  but  for  your  sakes.       Now  is  the**  judgment  of  this  ^^^*p*'^' 

32  world  :  now  shall  the  ''prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out.     And  ''Chap.xiv. 

^^  ^  30,  XVI.  XX. 

I,  if  I  be  '  lifted  up  from "  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto    .^^mp- wa"- 

'  *  '  IV.  9 ;  Eph, 

33  me.**     This**  he  said,  -^signifying  what**  death  he  should  die.  ,si^ch«». 

34  The  people  **  answered  him.  We  have  heard  out  of  the  ^  law  /clipfVviii. 
that  Christ**  abideth  for  ever:  and  how  sayest  thou.  The  Son  g^iJ^j^%^ 

35  of  man  must  be  lifted  up.^**  who  is  this  Son  of  man?     Then 
Jesus**  said  unto  them,  *  Yet  a  little  while  is  'the  light  with**  *^*£iiT^33, 
you.     Walk  while"  ye  have  the  light,  lest*'  darkness  *come    S-xq?'*^ 
upon  you:**  for**  he  that  walketh  in  darkness'*  knoweth  not  'Itit^^ 

36  whither  he  goeth.     While  ye  have  light,"  believe  in  the  light,  *^^^'''^ 

that  ye  may  be  the  'children  of  light.'*     These  things  spake  'e^J*^*.'* 

Jesus,  and  departed,'*  and  **did  hide  himself*  from  them.  ,wam*^'*' 

"some  *•  arid  from  "These  «« asked  S9»^3^ 

••  ami/  and  again      *^  add  cometh  ^*  add  and  they  **  answereth 

*»the  **  <i//^  itself  *«  soul  *•  loseth 

*'  one  **  the  *•  out  of 

•®  There  came  therefore        **  out  of  **  multitude        ^  had  thundered 

**  hath  spoken  •*  Not  for  my  sake  hath  this  voice  come       *•  there 

•'  lifted  on  high  out  of  ••  myself        *•  But  this       •^  by  what  manner  of 

•*  multitude  therefore  •*  the  Christ  *•  lifted  on  high 

•*  Jesus  therefore  •*  among  ••  as  •'  that 

••  overtake  you  not  ••  and  ^*  the  darkness 

'*  As  ye  have  the  light  '*  that  ye  may  become  sons  of  light 

'•  and  went  away  ^*  and  was  hidden 

Contents.    Jesus  has  been  doomed  to  death  of  God.     In  the  midst  of  dangers,  under  sentence 

(xi.  53,  57),  and  the  hour  is  at  hand  when  He  shall  of  death,  the  Redeemer  pursues  His  path  of  gloiy. 

be  seized,  and  the  sentence  executed.     But  the  Three  pictures  illustrating  this  are  presented  in  the 

malice  of  man  cannot  interfere  with  the  purposes  secdon  of  the  twelfth  chapter  now  before  us.  The 
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sabordinate  pAits  of  thU  section  are — (i)  ven. 
i-ii,  the  anointing  in  Bethany;  (a)  vers.  12-19, 
the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem;  (3)  vers. 
ao-36,  the  homage  of  the  Greeks  to  Jesus. 

Ver.   I.  Jesus  therefore,  six  days  before  the 
pewover,  came  to  Bethany,  where  Lasania  was, 
whom  Jesus  had  raised  from  the  dead.     The 
word  therefore  marks  a  close  connection  with  the 
preceding  chapter,  not  however  with  its  concluding 
words.     The  56th  and  57th  verses  of  chap,  xi, 
describing  how  the  thought  of  both  friends  and 
foes  was  intently  fixed  on  Jesus  and  His  possible 
presence  at  the  festival,  form  a  very  natural  in- 
troduction to  the  narrative  of  this  chapter,  but  in 
strict  historical  sequence  the  verse  before  us  con- 
nects itself  with  the  general  statement  of  chap.  xi. 
55.     As   to  the  particular  date  here  spoken  of 
there  has  been  much  difiference  of  opinion,  but  it 
does   not    seem  difficult   to  arrive  at  the  most 
probable  meaning.     The  point  from  which  the 
Evangelist  reckons  is  beyond  doubt,  we  think,  the 
14th  day  of  Nisan  or  Abib,  the  first  month  in  the 
Jewish  sacred  year.      'In  the  fourteenth  day  of 
the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's  Passover' 
(Lev.  xxiii  5).     On  this  fourteenth  day,  'between 
the   evenings*  (Ex.    xii.  6),    that  is   (probably) 
between  sunset  and  the  time  when  darkness  came 
on,  the  Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  slain.    With  the 
evening  of  the  fourteenth  day  however  (using  day 
in  its  ordinary  sense)  began  according  to  Jewish 
reckoning  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  which, 
lasting  until  the  following  sunset,  was  the  first  of 
the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread.    The  Paschal 
meal,  therefore,  was  eaten  at  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth natural  day,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  day  according  to  the  computation  of  the 
Jews.     Starting  then  from  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the 
*six  days '  will  most  probably  bring  us  to  the  8th ; 
and  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  15th  of  Nisan 
fell  on  Friday  in  this  jrear,  the  8th  will  coincide 
with  the  same  day  in  the  preceding  week.     The 
only  doubt  respecting  the  correctness  of  this  view 
arises  from  a  peculiarity  sometimes  found  in  Jewish 
notes  of  time, — both  the  first  day  and  the  last  in  an 
interval  being  included  in  the  reckoning,  so  that 
'six  davs  before '  might  really  mean  '  the  sixth  day 
before,    that  is  'five  days  before:'  but  as  it  is 
certain  that  the  Jews  themselves  could  speak  of 
'  one  day  before  the  Passover '  (using  this  very  fprm 
of  expression), — words  to  which  only  one  meaning 
can  possibly  be  given, — ^it  seems  perfectly  certain 
that  the  reckoning  in  this  verse  must  be  taken  in 
its  exact  and  natural  sense,  as  we  have  taken  it 
above.     It  was  therefore'  on  the  8th  of  Nisan,  at 
some  part  of  the  day  which  we  should  call  the 
Friday  before  the  Passover,  that  Jesus  arrived  in 
Bethany.     This  day,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus, 
was  oflen  chosen  by  the  bands  of  pilgrims  for 
their  arrival  in  Jerusalem :  those  referred  to  in 
chap.  xi.  55  had  come  earlier  than  others  to  the 
holy  city  for  a  special  reason.     As  the  sabbath 
commenced  on  the  evening  of  this  day,  we  may 
most  naturally  assume  that  Jesus  reached  Bethany 
before  sunset.     In  adding  to  the  name  of  this 
place  the  words,  '  where  I^izarus  was  whom  Jesus 
raised   from  the  dead,'  the  Evangelist  in  part 
intends  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  narrative  that 
follows,  but  also  seeks  to  connect  his  narrative 
with  the  wonderful  record  of  chap,  xi.,  and  to 
place  the  glory  of  Jesus  as  the  Pnnce  and  Giver 
of  Life  in  contrast  with  the  designs  of  His  enemies 
to  seize  Him  and  put  Him  to  death  (chap.  xi.  53). 


Ver.  2.  There  therefore  fbey  made  him  a 
sapper;  and  Martha  served:  bat  Lasaros  was 
one  of  them  that  sat  at  the  table  with  him. 

Two  points  only  are  mentioned  by  John,  that  a 
feast  was  given  m  honour  of  Jesus,  and  that  every 
member  of  the  family  so  signally  blessed  was 
present.  By  whom,  when,  and  where,  the  feast 
was  given,  are  questions  to  which  he  returns  no 
answer.  Different  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
the  words  of  this  verse;  but  they  seem  most 
naturally  to  imply  that  the  entertainment  was  not 
given  in  the  house  or  by  the  family  of  Lazarus. 
It  is  true  that  'Martha  served,'  yet  we  may  well 
suppose  that,  wherever  the  feast  took  place,  this 
was  an  office  she  would  claim ;  and  the  insertion 
of  the  clause  relating  to  Lazarus  is  hardly  to  be 
accounted  for  if  Jesus  were  a  guest  in  his  house. 
As  to  the  question  of  time,  ver.  12  seems  to  show 
that  the  evening  of  the  feast  must  have  been  that 
following  the  sabbath  rather  than  the  evening  with 
which  Uke  sabbath  commenced.  Between  this 
verse  therefore  and  ver.  i  we  must  interpose  the 
rest  of  the  sabbath.  We  are  now  at  liberty  to  turn 
to  the  account  of  the  Synoptists.  Luke  relates 
nothing  (in  connection  with  this  period)  that  is 
similar  to  the  narrative  before  us ;  but  the  other 
two  Evangelists  describe  a  supper  and  an  anoint* 
ing  which  manifestly  are  identical  with  what  John 
records  here.  Some  slight  differences  in  detail 
will  be  called  up  as  the  narrative  proceeds :  the 
only  serious  question  is  one  relating  to  time.  In 
Matt.  xxvi.  2  we  are  brought  to  a  date  two  days 
before  the  Passover,  whereas  the  feast  in  question 
is  related  in  later  verses  (6-13).  (Compare  also 
the  parallel  section  in  Mark  xiv.)  But  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  Matthew's  account  to  fix  the 
time  of  the  feast;  and  both  the  structure  of  his 
gospel  and  the  apparent  links  of  connection  in  this 
particular  narrative  are  consistent  with  the  view 
ordinarily  taken,  that  at  ver.  6  he  goes  back  to 
relate  an  earlier  event,  which  furnished  occasion 
to  Judas  for  furthering  the  design  of  the  rulers,  as 
recorded  in  the  first  verses  of  the  chapter.  If  then 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  events 
mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  and  by  John,  we 
learn  that  the  feast  was  given  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  leper,  a  person  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  more. 

Ver.  3.  Mary  therefore  took  a  pound  of  oint- 
ment of  spikenard,  Tory  predoas.  By  ointment 
we  are  to  understand  rather  a  liquid  perfume  than 
what  we  commonly  know  as  ointment.  The  pre- 
cise description  of  ointment  or  perfume  that  is  here 
indicated  is  a  question  that  nas  been  much  con- 
troverted. The  words,  which  literally  mean  oini- 
merU  of  nard  * pisticy*  are  the  same  as  those 
employed  by  Mark  (chap.  xiv.  3) :  in  each  place 
our  English  Version  has  'spikenard,*  a  word  sug- 
gested by  the  rendering  of^  the  Vulgate  in  Mark 
(nardus  spicatus),  and  used  by  our  translators  in 
three  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  (Cant.  i.  12, 
iv.  13,  14).  In  the  passages  last  named  the  word 
that  stands  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  nird,  evidently 
identical  with  the  nardos  used  here  by  John  :  the 
word  is  said  to  be  really  of  Persian  origin,  denot- 
ing a  perfume  brought  from  India  by  Persian 
traders.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  translation  has 
practically  passed  over  the  epithet  'pistic,'  as  to 
the  meaning  of  which  there  exists  the  greatest 
uncertainty.  By  some  it  is  explained  as  potable 
(the  fine  nard-oil  being  sometimes  drunk) ;  others 
refer  the  word  to  a  root  meaning  \.o  press  01  pound 
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(the  oil  being  obtained  by  pressure) ;  whilst  others 
maintain  that  the  word  is  not  descriptive  of  any 
species  of  nard,  but  denotes  its  genuineness.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is  that/ij/i^  is  a  geographi- 
cal term  which  was  at  the  time  familiarly  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  perfume  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  though  now  the  exact  significance  is 
lost.  From  the  parallel  narratives  (Matt.  xxvi.  7; 
Mark  xiv.  3)  we  learn  that,  as  a  Huid,  it  was  kept 
in  a  flask  (for  this  is  the  truer  rendering  of  the 
Greek  word  translated  alabaster  box)  hermetically 
sealed ;  and  the  contents  would  be  extracted  by 
breaking  ofif  the  neck.  As  the  ointment  was  a 
fluid,  and  the  neck  of  the  flask  was  broken  ofl*,  we 
seem  entitled  to  infer  that  the  whole  was  used. 
The  quantity  which  Mary  had  bought  was  very 
large,  for  the  *  pound  *  here  spoken  of  was  equiva- 
lent to  about  12  ounces  avoiraupois.  Its  precious- 
ness  is  best  illustrated  by  a  later  verse  (ver.  5), 
where  we  And  300  denarii  (in  Mark  xiv.  5,  more 
than  300  denarii)  mentioned  as  its  probable  value. 
If  we  take  the  denarius  at  SJd.,  the  value  ordi- 
narily assigned,  this  sum  amounts  tO;f  10,  12s.  6d. 
The  truer  principle  of  calculation,  however,  is  that 
the  sum  be  estimated  according  to  the  power  of 
purchase  which  it  represents;  and  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  300  denarii  would  ordinarily 
purchase  a  larger  quantity  of  wheat  (for  example) 
than  could  now  be  obtained  for  ;f  20  of  our  money. 
—And  anomted  the  feet  of  JeBoi,  and  ahe  idped 
his  feet  with  her  hair:  and  the  home  was  flUed 
with  the  odour  of  the  ointment.  With  this 
precious  perfume,  then,  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of 
her  Lord.  The  other  Evangelists  speak  of  *  the 
head '  not '  the  feet,*  and  of  the  ointment  as  poured 
down  over  the  head.  There  is  of  course  no  dis- 
crepancy between  the  accounts.  Both  feet  and 
head  were  anointed :  John  speaks  of  the  former 
because  the  words  which  he  is  about  to  add  refer 
to  the  feet  alone ;  and  though  the  other  narratives 
mention  no  more  than  the  anointing  of  the  head, 
yet  the  words  of  Jesus  related  by  both  Evangelists 
speak  of  the  ointment  as  poured  upon  His  '  body,' 
and  as  designed  to  prepare  Him  for  His  burial. 
Perhaps,  in  a  writer  like  John,  who  seizes  so 
powerfully  the  symbolism  (the  real  symbolism,  not 
a  possible  subjective  application)  of  the  various 
events  in  his  Master's  life,  we  ought  also  to  con- 
nect this  anointing  of  the  feet  of  Jesus  {twice  men- 
tioned, here  and  m  chap.  xi.  2)  with  His  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet  to  be  related  in  the  chapter 
which  follows.  Over  against  cleansing  of  their  feet 
soiled  by  the  day's  travel  is  set  the  honour  due  to 
the  very  feet  of  Him  to  whom  contact  with  earthly 
life  brought  not  even  a  transient  stain.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  Mary's  action  as  here  described,  her  use  of 
the  most  precious  ointment,  whose  odour  filled  the 
whole  house  (a  &ct  which  is  far  more  than  a  mere 
historical  reminiscence),  and  the  devotion  of  that 
which  is  a  woman's  chief  ornament  to  the  purpose 
of  wiping  the  feet  which  she  had  anointed,  picture 
to  us  most  impressively  her  gratitude  and  humble 
reverence. 

Ver.  4.  But  Judas  lacariot,  one  of  his  disciples, 
he  that  was  about  to  betray  him,  saith.  After 
the  picture  of  the  highest  loving  homage  to  Him 
whom  the  Jewish  rulers  had  adjudged  to  death, 
the  Evangelist  gives  the  contrasted  view  of  an 
apostle,  who,  apostle  as  he  was,  would  shortly  be 
seeking  to  betray  his  Lord,  and  who  showed  the 

E resent   workings  of  his  heart  by  grudging   the 
Lvish  exoression  of  Mary's  faith  and  love. 


Ver.  5.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  aold  for 
three  hundred  pence»  and  given  to  the  poor  I 
Care  for  the  poor  is  the  mask  which  the  murmor- 
ing  protest  of  Judas  wears.  Thus  sin,  that  it  maj 
the  oetter  extinguish  the  virtue  by  which  at  the 
moment  it  is  offended,  is  wont  to  pay  reverence  to 
some  other  virtue, —some  virtue  which  may  be 
thought  of  without  trouble,  because  it  is  not  really 
present  and  in  question.  But  the  Evangelist  in 
recording  the  words  strips  off  the  mask. 

Ver.  6.  But  this  he  said,  not  heo^use  he  oaxed 
for  'the  poor ;  but  because  he  was  a  thief;  and, 
having  the  hag,  haze  away  what  was  put  therein. 
Matthew  mentions  the  murmuring  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  disciples :   evidently,   therefore,    the 
plausible  remonstrance  of  Judas  led  more  honest 
and  guileless  minds  than  his  to  share  in  the  won- 
der which  his  words  expressed.    John  speaks  of 
Judas  only,  as  he  alone  reveals  the  real  motive  of 
the  compUunt.    But  though  Matthew  says  nothing 
at  this  point  of  Judas  or  his  covetousness,  it  is  very 
significant  that,    immediately  alter  relating   the 
answer  of  Jesus,  he  tells  us  that  Judas  went  to  the 
rulers  and  said, '  What  will  ye  give  me  ? '  The  some- 
what remarkable  word  rendered  'bag'  is  found 
twice  only  in  the  New  Testament,  here  and  in 
chap.   xiil.  29 :   in  the  Septuagint  it  occurs   in 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  only  (vers.  8,  10,  11).     The  last 
quoted  passages  will  show  the  meaning  of  the 
word  more  clearly :  it  was  not  a  bag,  but  rather  a 
small  box  or  chest.     As  in  the  o^y  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  word  occurs  it 
denotes  a  receptacle  for  offerings  made  to   the 
temple,   it  is  perhaps  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  it  is  here  chosen  by  John  when  he  would 
speak  of  the  small  store  of  money  possessed  by 
Jesus  (the  True  temple)  and  His  disciples, — monej- 
derived  from  the  voluntary  offering^  of  the  few 
who  had  recognised  His  glory  and  consecrated 
their   substance    to    the    supply  of   His  wants. 
Another  word  in  this  verse  requires  remark,  that 
which  in  the  Authorised  Version  appears  as  'bare,' 
but  which  we  have  rendered  'bjure  away.'    The 
former  is    the   more  common  meaning  of   the 
word  both  in  classical  Greek  and  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  the  latter  (which  often  occurs  in 
later  Greek)  is  certainly  intended  by  John  in  a 
later  verse  of  the  Gospel  (chap.  xx.  15,  *  if  thou 
have  borne  him  away  *).     It  seems  all  but  impos- 
sible that  the  word  can  have  the  neutral  meaning 
here:  partly  because,  after  the   mention   of  the 
dishonesty  of  Judas,  the  statement  that  he  carried 
that  which  was  cast  into  the  common  chest  would 
be  a  strange  anti-climax;  and  partly  because  it 
would  be  difficult  to  see  why  John  should  write 
such  a  sentence  as  this,    'and,  having  the  bag, 
carried  what  was  put  therein.* 

Ver.  7.  Jesus  therefore  said.  Let  her  alone, 
that  for  the  day  of  the  preparation  for  my  burial 
she  may  keep  it  The  meaning  of  the  word 
which  in  the  Authorised  Version  is  rendered 
'burial*  is  made  clear  by  chap.  xix.  40  (where 
substantially  the  same  word  is  used) ;  '  they  took 
the  body  of  Jesus  and  vnrapped  it  in  linen  cloths 
with  the  spices,  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
prepare  for  burial.*  The  true  reading  of  the  Greek 
text,  that  which  our  rendering  represents,  un- 
doubtedly presents  a  difficulty,  as  we,  knowing 
that  our  Lord  is  speaking  of  the  day  then  present, 
cannot  understand  how  Jesus  can  say  'thu  .  .  . 
she  may  keep  it'  The  simplest  solution  of  the 
difficulty,  were  it  admissible,  is  afforded  by  the 
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rendering,  '  Suffer  that  she  may  have  kept  it ;  * 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  Greek  words 
can  admit  of  this  translation.  Another  suggestion 
is  that,  as  the  quantity  of  nard  was  so  great,  our 
Lord  in  saying  *  that  she  may  keep  it  refers  to 
the  portion  still  remaining  in  the  flask.  The 
objection  to  this  is  found  in  what  has  been  said  of 
the  mode  of  opening  the  flask  and  in  the  '  pouring' 
described  by  the  other  Evangelists  :  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  that  any  portion  worth  speaking  of  could 
still  remain.  Hence  we  must  probably  seek  for  an 
explanation  of  a  different  kind.  We  must  not 
forget  that  these  words  were  enigmatical,  and 
intentionally  so.  Our  Lord  was  not  distinctly 
affirming  that  this  day  was,  so  to  speak,  the  day 
on  which  He  was  prepared  for  entombment :  it  was 
His  wont  to  use  language  which  but  partially 
revealed  the  approaching  event,  which  seemed  to 
unenlightened  hearers  to  contain  only  some  dark 
hint  of  trouble  impending,  but  which  stood  forth 
in  luminous  significance  when  the  implied  prophecy 
was  ready  to  l^  fulfilled.  Hence  here,  in  speaking 
of  the  (unconscious  or  half-unconscious)  purpose 
of  Mary,  He  uses  words  which  leave  the  time  of 
the  conception  and  fulfilment  of  the  purpose 
altogether  doubtful.  His  answer  amounts  to  this : 
Meddle  not  with  the  intention  that  she  has  had  to 
keep  this  for  the  day  on  which  I  must  be  prepared 
for  the  tomb.  It  is  possible  that  the  sentence  is 
left  incomplete,  and  that  there  is  a  break  between 
the  two  parts  : — *  Let  her  alone ;  * — *  that  she  may 
keep  it  unto  the  day,*  etc.  Such  an  elliptic  use  of 
a  clause  of  purpose  is  not  uncommon  in  this 
Gospel.  If  we  may  assume  that  we  have  an 
example  of  this  usage  here,  the  meaning  will  be, 
It  is,  or.  It  was,  or.  She  hath  bought  this  oint- 
ment, that  she  might  keep  it,  etc.  The  meaning 
is  almost  the  same  as  that  previously  given. 

The  word  which  our  Lord  uses  in  this  verse 
shows  in  what  light  this  section  is  to  be  viewed. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  living  Saviour  that  we  have 
before  us  as  the  Saviour  on  whom  sentence  of 
death  has  been  passed.  At  the  feet  of  Him  whom 
'  the  Jews '  are  seeking  to  kill,  and  whom  false 
friends  are  betraying,  faith  pours  her  richest 
treasures.  Mary  thought  only  of  showing  her 
reverence  and  love :  Jesus  sees  in  it  a  prophetic 
recognition  of  the  impending  event  which  crowned 
His  humiliation  and  became  His  exaltation.  The 
Evangelist  relates  an  unconscious  prophecy  on  the 
part  of  a  disciple,  as  he  has  related  a  prophecy  by 
an  enemy  who  'spake  not  of  himself  *  (chap.  xi.  51). 

Ver.  8,  For  the  poor  always  ye  have  With 
you,  bat  me  ye  have  not  always.  The  duty  of 
giving  to  the  poor  is  fully  recognised  :  it  must 
never  be  forgotten.  But  there  are  moments  when 
what  may  seem  lavish  waste  upon  objects  visible 
only  to  the  eye  of  faith  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  faith  that  is  present  in  them.  How  often  has 
the  history  of  the  world  borne  testimony  to  the 
truth  thus  declared  by  Jesus  !  The  very  charity 
that  cares  for  the  poor  whom  we  see  has  been  kept 
alive  by  faith  in,  and  devotion  to,  the  crucified 
Redeemer  whom  we  cannot  see. 

Ver.  9.  The  common  people  of  the  Jews  there- 
fore learned  that  he  waa  there :  and  they  came, 
not  for  Jeans'  sake  only,  but  that  they  might 
see  Lazams  also,  whom  he  had  raised  from  the 
dead.  Faith  and  unbelief  have  revealed  them- 
selves in  the  case  of  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of 
Jesus,  and  especially  in  the  deed  of  Mary  and  the 
words  of  Judas.  But  the  sifting  process  which 
vou  II.  10 


accompanies  every  manifestation  of  Jesus  extends 
to  a  wider  circle.  Once  more  (comp.  chap.  xi. 
45,  46),  and  much  more  clearly  than  before,  the 
Evangelist  records  the  division  amongst  *  the  Jews* 
themselves  ;  for  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  take 
this  term  in  any  other  than  that  sense  which  is  so 
firmly  established  in  this  Gospel.  That  very  circle 
of  Jewish  influence  and  power  in  which  till  lately 
the  spirit  of  narrow  bigotry  and  fanaticism  had 
found  its  expression  in  determined  hostility  to 
Jesus  is  divided  into  two  classes,  *  the  common 
people  of  the  Jews, '  and  the  rulers  in  this  ruling 
faction,  *  the  high  priests. ' 

Vers.  10,  II.  But  the  chief  priests  consulted 
that  they  might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death; 
because  that  hy  reason  of  him  many  of  the  Jews 
went  away,  and  believed  in  Jesus.  When  the 
rulers  found  that  even  their  own  adherents  were 
deserting  them  (comp.  chap.  xi.  48),  their  rage 
knew  no  bounds.  Lazarus  had  not  incurred  their 
displeasure,  but  everything  that  ministered  to  the 
success  of  the  cause  of  Jesus  must  be  swept  out 
of  the  way.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  conflict 
of  Jesus  with  the  Jews  is  continually  growing  in 
intensity,  and  has  well-nigh  reached  its  climax. 
The  effect  produced  by  the  recent  miracle  has  been 
great  beyond  all  previous  example.  Yet  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  to  the  Evangelist  himself  the 
miracle  would  be  most  precious  as  a  *  sign ;  *  and 
that  what  he  intends  us  to  feel  most  deeply  is  the 
contrast  between  the  rulers  bent  on  His  death  and 
the  calm  majesty  of  Him  who  is  *  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life,'  in  whose  presence  are  Lazarus,  the 
trophy  and  emblem  of  His  power  over  life  physi- 
cal, and  believers  come  from  the  very  ranks  of  His 
adversaries  to  receive  life  spiritual  through  believ- 
ing in  Him. 

Ver.  12.  The  next  day,  that  is,  the  day  follow- 
ing the  feasi  in  Bethany  (see  on  ver.  2),  and 
therefore  our  Sunday;  the  day,  it  may  be  observed, 
fixed  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  for  the  tri- 
umphal entry,  tradition  thus  confirming  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  text,  and  finding  in  the  latter  support 
for  its  own  correctness.  This  first  day  of  the 
Jewish  week  was  the  loth  Nisan,  the  day  on 
which  the  typical  Paschal  lamb  was  selected  and 
set  apart  for  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  3). — The  common 
people  that  were  com^  to  the  feast,  when  they 
heard  that  Jesus  was  coming  to  Jerusalem. 
*The  common  people*  here  spoken  of  are  not 
'the  Jews*  (ver.  9),  but  the  multitude  that  had 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  in  order  to 
celebrate  the  Passover.  It  would  seem  that  this 
crowd  was  afterwards  joined  by  those  belonging 
to  Jerusalem  itself  who  had  gone  out  previously  to 
Bethany  to  see  Jesus  (ver.  17).  Of  the  impression 
produced  upon  the  latter  we  have  already  heard. 
The  feelings  animating  the  former  appear  both 
in  their  actions  and  in  their  words. 

Ver.  13.  Took  the  branches  of  the  palm  trees. 
The  woid  rendered  *  branches '  occurs  only  here 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  top  of  a  palm 
tree  where  the  fruit  is  produced.  We  are  to 
understand  by  the  word,  therefore,  not  branches 
only,  but  fruit -bearing  branches,  those  from  which 
in  due  season  the  fruit  would  hang.  Hence  it  is 
not  palms  of  victory  that,  we  have  before  us,  but 
the  palm  branches  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  that  greatest  festival 
of  the  year,  when  the  last  fruits,  *  the  wine  and 
the  oil '  as  well  as  *  the  com,*  were  ripe,  and  when 
the  Messiah  was  expected  to  come  to  His  temple. 
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lying,  as  a  prefigurative  glorifying,  of  a  saffenag 
Messiah, — were  not  seen  to  contain  within  them 
the  great  mystery  of  exaltation  through  and  in  the 
midst  of  suffering.  For  similar  want  of  appreck- 
tion  by  the  disciples  of  what  was  passing  before 
them,  comp.  chap.  ii.  22,  and  note  there. — ^Bot 
when  JeeiiB  wu  glorified,  then  remamberBd 
they  that  these  tUngs  were  written  of  him, 
and  that  they  did  these  things  nnto  him.  The 
ignorance  of  the  disciples  was  corrected  by  experi- 
ence. What  they  did  not  understand  nowy  they 
understood  when  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
had  taken  place.  The  light  of  that  glorification 
shed  light  alike  upon  the  sufferings  and  the  partial 
glorifications  of  Jesus  that  had  gone  before. 

Vers.  17,  18.  The  mnltiltaae  therefore  that 
was  with  him  when  he  called  Lasams  ont  of 
the  tomb  and  raised  him  from  the  dead,  bare 
witness.  For  this  canse  also  the  multitade 
went  to  meet  him,  beoanse  they  heard  that  he 
had  done  this  sign.  These  verses  are  not  a 
returning  to  the  story  after  a  digression  in  ver. 
16,  nor  a  continuation  of  the  narrative,  as  if  the 
picture  had  not  yet  been  complete.  They  are  a 
recapitulation  of  two  leading  facts  already  men- 
tioned, the  first  of  which  seems  to  be  closely  con- 
nected with  the  second — (i)  that  many  of  'the 
Jews,'  led  to  believe  in  Jesus  by  the  miracle  which 
they  had  seen  <xi.  45),  became  now,  like  the 
disciples,  themselves  His  witnesses ;  (2)  that  *  the 
multitude,'  although  they  had  not  seen  the  miracle, 
yet  hearing  of  it,  had  also  l)een  led  to  faith  and 
homage  (xiL  12-15).  ^^  ^^^  same  time,  however, 
there  is  an  important  and  instructive  difference 
between  the  two  acts  thus  referred  to.  The  first 
proceeds  from  those  who  had  been  'with  Him  when 
He  raised  Lazarus  from  the  dead ; '  the  second 
from  those  who  had  not  themselves  been  witnesses 
of  the  miracle,  but  had  '  AmtJ  that  He  had  done 
this  sign.'  The  difference  corresponds  precisely 
to  that  alluded  to  in  chap.  xx.  29 ;  and  it  thus 
forms  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which,  throughout  all  this  Gospel,  the  Evangelist 
seizes  upon  those  aspects  of  events  that  bring  oat 
the  great  principles  of  which  his  mind  is  full.  The 
correspondence  appears  still  further  in  this,  that 
the  homage  of  those  who  *  did  not  see '  is  that  of 
the  second  picture  which,  as  always,  is  climactic  to 
the  first  (comp.  xx.  29) ;  for  the  impression  pro- 
duced upon  the  mind  of  John  by  the  second  act 
of  homage  is  not  due  to  the  simple  circumstance 
that  this  multitude  '  went  to  meet '  Jesus.  It  is 
due  to  the  titles  which  they  had  ascribed  to  Him 
at  ver.  13,  the  one  expressing  His  peculiar  Mes- 
sianic distinction,  the  other  rising  to  the  highest 
point  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  (comp.  on  L  49). 
It  has  only  further  to  be  noticed  that  the  effects 
alludeJ  to  are  connected  with  the  miracle  as  a 
'sign.'  As  such,  embodying  life  in  the  midst  of 
death,  life  triumphant  over  death,  it  draws  out 
faith  to  a  spectacle  so  glorious,  to  a  Worker 
accomplishing  so  mighty  a  work. 

Ver.  19.  The  Pharisees  therefore  said  among 
themselves.  Behold  how  that  ye  prevail  nothing. 
Lo,  the  world  is  gone  away  after  htm.  The 
exaggeration  of  their  words  illustrates  the  alarm 
and  hopelessness  of  the  Pharisees.  The  impres- 
sion made  is  too  great  to  permit  them  to  look  at 
the  facts  only  as  they  are.  The  danger  of  the 
situation  is  enhanced  by  their  fears,  and  they  speak 
more  strongly  than  even  the  occasion,  striking  as 
it  was,  demanded.     It  is  at  the  same  time  highly 
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Hence  also  the  articles  before  'branches'  and 

*  palm  trees,'  not  to  mark  palm  trees  growing  by 
the  wayside,  but  the  well-known  palm  branches  so 
closely  connected  with  the  feast.  With  the  idea 
of  this  feast  the  Jews  had  been  accustomed  to 
associate  the  highest  blessings  of  Messianic  times, 
and  at  the  moment,  therefore,  when  they  hail 
Jesus  as  the  long  expected  Messiah  and  King,  the 
thoughts  of  it  naturally  fill  their  minds. — And 
went  forth  to  meet  him,  and  they  cried  out, 
Hosanna :  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and.  The  King  of  Israel.  The  words, 
thus  uttered  with  loud  shouts  of  joy,  correspond  to 
the  action  of  which  we  have  spoken.  TTiose  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  quotation  are  taken  from  Ps. 
cxviii.  26,  and  are  words  which  were  undoubtedly 
used  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  Whether  we 
consider  them  in  connection  with  their  place  in 
the  psalm  or  with  the  typical  meaning  of  the  feast, 
they  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present 
moment.  The  psalm  was  acknowledged  to  be 
Messianic,  and  both  psalm  and  feast  celebrate  the 
triumphant  coming  of  Messiah  to  His  house  and 
people,  when  the  gates  of  righteousness  are 
opened  and  Israel  goes  in  and  praises  the  Lord 
{Ps.  cxviii.  19).  The  Lord,  too,  appears  in  the 
psalm  in  precisely  the  same  character  as  that  in 
which  we  have  Him  here  before  us,  that  of  one 
who  has  suffered  and  overcome  (ver.  22).  The 
appellation  given  to  Jesus  in  the  second  clause, 
and  probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  second  cry, 
points  onward  to  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  (chap. 
IX.  9)  quoted  in  ver.  15.  Hosanna  is  a  rendering 
into  Greek  letters  of  the  Hebrew  words,  *  Save, 
we  pray '  (Ps.  cxviii.  25). 

Vers.  14,  15.  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found 
a  young  ass,  sat  thereon :  as  it  is  written.  Fear 
not,  daughter  of  Sion,  behold,  thy  King  cometh, 
sitting  on  an  a8S*8  colt.  Jesus  *  found  '  the  ass, 
having  taken  means  to  find  it  (comp.  Matt.  xxL 
2 ;  Mark  xi.  I ;  Luke  xix.  30 ;  comp.  also  chap, 
i.  43).  It  is  a  *  young '  ass,  expression  being  thus 
given  to  the  fact  that  it  had  not  been  previously 
used  for  any  burden  (Mark  xi.  2).  The  whole 
passage  brings  out  a  view  of  Jesus  in  this  entry 
mto  Jerusalem  that  we  may  readily  forget.  We 
see  at  once  the  glory  of  the  Saviour.  He  who 
thus  approaches  Jerusalem  is  a  King,  the  King  of 
Israel  (ver.  14),  the  King  of  Zion  (ver.  15) :  the 
piogress  is  royal :  the  entry  is  triumphant.  But 
the  main  thought  of  the  Evangelist  is  that  humili- 
ation, suffering,  and  death  characterize  this  King : 
He  is  a  sacrifice  :  and  in  being  a  sacrifice  His  true 
glory  lies.  The  change  from  *  Rejoice  greatly '  to 
'Fear  not'  (no  doubt  made  by  the  Evangelist 
himself,  see  chap.  ii.  17)  is  remarkable.  It  may 
spring  from  his  profound  sense  of  the  majesty  of 
Jesus  (Rev.  i.  17) :  there  is  fear  to  be  dispelled 
before  the  joy  of  His  presence  can  be  felt.  The 
context  in  Zechariah,  nowever,  suggests  another 
sense.  The  King  comes  to  defend  His  people; 
He  comes  'having  salvation:*  let  Zion  fear  no 
more.  So  understood,  John's  words  contain  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  passage  quoted.    The  prayer 

•  Hosanna  *  is  answered. 

Ver.  16.  These  things  understood  not  his 
disciples  at  the  first  What  was  it  that  the 
disciples  did  not  understand  at  the  time?  The 
true  application  of  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah  now 
pointed  out?  Certainly  not.  It  was  the  events 
themselves  now  occurring  that  were  dark  to  them. 
They  were  not  seen  in  their  true  light  as  a  magni- 
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probable  that  the  Evangelist  sees  in  their  lan- 
guage one  of  those  unconscious  prophecies  so 
frequently  noticed  in  his  Gospel.  The  second 
act  of  the  twelfth  chapter  is  over,  and  the  humbled 
Redeemer  is  still  the  conqueror.  The  third  act 
presents  the  same  lesson  in  a  still  more  striking 
light. 

Ver.  20.  And  there  were  some  Oreeks  firom 
among  them  that  came  up  to  wonhip  at  the 
feast.  A  third  illustration  of  the  homage  paid  to 
Jesus.  The  account  is  given  by  John  alone,  and 
the  time  is  left  by  him  indeterminate.  From  ver. 
36  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  it  was  considerably 
later  in  the  week  than  the  event  last  recorded ;  but 
the  want  of  any  definite  statement  on  the  point, 
and  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  request  is  not 
recorded,  show  that  the  Evangelist  occupies  him- 
self only  with  the  idea  of  the  scene.  The  persons 
spoken  of  are  Greeks  (not  Greek-speaking  Jews), 
therefore  Gentile  by  birth,  probably  proselytes, 
cenainly  (as  appears  by  'from  among'  not 
'  among ')  sharers  in  the  faith  and  purposes  of  the 
other  pilgrims  at  the  feast.  They  are  part  of 
those  referred  to  in  chap.  vii.  35  and  x.  16.  Still 
more,  they  are  the  eamest  and  first-fruits  of  that 
'  world '  which  the  Pharisees  have  just  spoken  of 
as  *  going  after '  Jesus. 

Ver.  21.  Theee  came  therefore  to  Philip, 
which  was  of  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  and  aaked 
him  flaying.  Sir,  we  -would  see  Jeeus.  To  suppose 
that  their  object  is  to  ask  Jesus  to  institute  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Gentiles,  or  to  come  to  them  Himself, 
is  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  situation. 
It  is  their  own  personal  faith  that  John  desires  to 
bring  out. 

Ver.  22.  Philip  eometh  and  telleth  Andrew: 
Andrew  oometh,  and  Philip,  and  they  tell  JesuB. 
Why  these  Greeks  should  particularly  address 
themselves  to  Philip ;  why  Philip  should  be  here 
described  as  'from  Bethsaida  of  Galilee;'  why 
Philip  should  tell  Andrew  ;  and  why  Andrew,  as 
appears  from  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
communication  is  mentioned,  should  have  been 
the  spokesman  of  the  pair,  are  questions  to  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  It  may 
be  that  PhUip  was  the  first  disciple  whom  they 
met ;  that  the  mention  of  his  place  of  residence 
is  simplv  for  more  complete  identification  of  the 
man ;  that  the  bond  of  companionship  between 
him  and  Andrew  may  have  been  close  (a  circum- 
stance that  may  also  throw  light  on  their  proximity 
to  each  other  at  vi.  7,  8) ;  and  that  Andrew,  always 
one  of  the  first  four  apostles  mentioned  in  the 
apostolic  lists,  may  have  stood  in  nearer  relation  to 
Jesus  than  Philip,  or  perhaps  have  been  the  more 
ready  speaker  of  the  two.  The  more,  however, 
the  Gospel  of  John  is  studied,  the  less  shall  we 
be  disposed  to  be  content  with  these  explana- 
tions, or  to  think  that  there  was  nothing  further 
in  the  mind  of  a  writer  so  much  accustomed  to 
see  even  in  apparently  accidental  and  trifling 
circumstances  deeper  meanings  than  those  which 
at  first  strike  the  eye.  Such  a  meaning  he  may 
have  seen  in  the  facts  which  he  now,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  recalls.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  chap.  vi.  at  the  feeding  of  the  5000,  which 
has  undoubtedly  a  symbolical  as  well  as  a  literal 
meaning,  not  only  are  Philip  and  Andrew  the 
only  two  disciples  named,  but  they  there  play 
exactly  the  same  part  as  in  the  present  instance ; 
for  Philip  is  first  appealed  to  but  is  perplexed, 
while  Andrew  draws  from  Jesus  the  solution  of 
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the  difficulty.  Thus  also  in  the  incident  before 
us,  John  may  have  beheld  an  analogy  to  the  same 
scene,  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  shall  be  conducted  by  the  same  path 
to  the  'bread  of  life.'  These  hungering  Greeks 
are  like  the  hungering  Jews  when  the  loaves  were 
multiplied,  and  those  whose  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  satisfying  the  latter  were  removed  by  the  word 
of  Jesus,  are  also  those  whose  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  satisfying  the  former  are  removed  by  the 
same  word. 

Ver.  23.  And  Jeeue  answereth  them,  saying; 
The  hour  ia  come,  that  the  Son  of  man  should  be 
glorified.  The  glorification  here  spoken  of  must 
be  that  of  chap.  xiii.  31,  32,  and  xvii.  i,  5,  the 
latter  of  which  also  follows  a  moment  designated 
exactly  as  the  present  one, — 'The  hour  is  come.' 
But  the  '  glorihcation '  of  these  passages  consists 
in  the  full  manifestation  of  Jesus  when,  all  His 
labours  and  sufferings  over.  He  shall  be  elevated, 
with  the  Father,  to  the  possession  and  exercise  of 
that  power  to  carry  out  His  work  upon  its  widest 
scale  which  was  now  limited  by  the  conditions  of 
His  earthly  lot.  Hence  the  bringing  in  of  the 
Gentiles,  though  it  does  not  constitute  that  glory, 
is  immediately  connected  with  it 

Ver.  24.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  There 
is  a  general  principle  lying  at  the  root  of  the 
glorification  of^the  '  .SV7#f  o/man,*  This  is  now  to 
be  explained  and  illustrated. — ^Except  the  com  of 
wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  aMdeth 
itself  alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  biingeth  forth  much 
firuit.  Absolute  death,  destruction  of  the  principle 
of  life,is  not  implied.  The  seed  does  not  actually  die : 
its  old  covering  dies  that  the  germ  of  life  within 
may  spring  up  in  higher  forms  of  beauty,  and 
with  many  grains  instead  of  one.  Such  is  the  law 
of  nature,  and  to  this  great  law  Jesus  as  '  Son  of 
man '  must  conform :  He  does  not  simply  lay  down 
a  rule  for  others ;  as  representative  of  our  humanity 
the  rule  must  first  find  its  application  in  Himself. 

Ver.  2  q.  He  that  loveth  his  aoul  loseth  it ;  and 
he  that  hateth  hie  aoul  in  this  world  shall  keep 
it  unto  life  eternal.  The  law  of  the  physical 
world  just  spoken  of  illustrates  the  law  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  world.  '  Soul '  is  here  the  per- 
sonality, the  self,  in  man  :  yet  not  the  self  in  the 
sense  of  selfishness,  for  selfishness  must  be  destroyed 
not '  kept.'  It  is  rather  that  which  constitutes  the 
man  himself  with  his  likings  and  dislikings,  his 
loves  and  hatreds,  his  affections  and  desires.  It 
is  a  law  of  the  moral  world  then  that  he  who  so 
loves  his  soul  loses  it.  By  simply  living  for  himself 
and  without  thought  of  others,  he  Moses'  that 
very  thing  which  he  desires  to  preserve  and  make 
happy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  that  in  this  world 
'hateth  his  soul,'  his  soul  not  brought  into  sub- 
jection to  that  law  of  love  which  is  the  law  01 
God,  and,  so  hating,  denies  and  crucifies  it  in 
order  that  love  may  gain  the  mastery  in  him, — that 
man  shall  'keep'  it,  shall  keep  it  too  unto  the 
higher  life  which  is  not  merely  future,  but  which 
is  even  now  filled  with  the  Divine  and  deathless 
(comp.  Luke  xiv.  26). 

Ver.  26.  If  any  one  sexre  me,  let  him  follow 
me.  The  words  apply  the  law  just  spoken  of  as 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  man,  and  therefore  also 
as  the  law  of  Jesus,  to  everv  mdividual.  The 
'following'  is  neither  general  nor  outward,  but 
specific  and  inward, — a  following  in  that  path  of 
suffering  and  sacrifice  even  to  the  cross,  the 
thought  of  which  was  at  the  moment  peculiarly 
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present  to  the  mind  of  Jesus  (comp.  xiii.  36),  and 
It  supposes  the  possession  of  His  spirit  (comp. 
viii.  12).  A  special  emphasis  lies  upon  the  first 
'Me/  as  if  our  Lord  would  say,  *  If  it  be  Me  that 
any  man  would  serve.' — And  where  I  am,  there 
shall  also  my  servant  be,  in  that  glory  to  which  I 
am  immediately  to  be  exalted  (xvii.  24). — ^If  any 
one  serve  me,  him  will  the  Father  honour.  '  Any 
one,' Jesus  says,  for  the  thought  of  the  universality 
of  His  salvation  now  fills  His  breast ;  and  *  the 
Father,'  even  He  who  will  be  to  all  His  sons 
what  he  is  to  the  Son.  We  ought  not  to  pass 
these  last  two  clauses  without  observing  how, 
amidst  all  that  equality  of  sonship  which  runs 
through  this  part  of  the  Gospel,  the  wide  distinc- 
tion between  the  Son  and  the  sons  is  still  preserved. 
In  that  future  home  of  which  Jesus  speaks  He  tj, 
it  corresponds  to  His  nature  to  be  there  ;  they  shall 
only  be  brought  to  share  it :  He,  too,  is  the  Master, 
they  *  serve. ' 

Ver.  27.  Now  is  my  sonl  troubled.  There  is 
no  ¥rant  of  connection  between  these  words  and 
tiie  immediately  preceding  verses.  The  connec- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  is  of  the  closest  kind. 
Because  this  is  the  moment  of  highest  exaltation 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  universal  triumph 
symbolized  in  the  coming  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  also 
that  when  all  the  intensity  of  suffering  by  which 
the  triumph  is  procured  is  most  present  to  the 
mind  of  Jesus.  The  verb  *  troubled'  is  the  same 
as  in  xi.  33,  *He  troubled  Himself,'— And  what 
shall  I  say  f  Not,  What  feelings  shall  I  cherish 
at  this  hour,  What  mood  of  mmd  becomes  the 
circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed  ?  but,  How 
shall  I  find  utterance  for  the  emotions  that  now 
fill  my  heart  ?— Father,  save  me  out  of  this  hour. 
To  understand  these  words  interrogatively,  *  Shall 
I  say.  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? '  as  is  done 
by  many  commentators,  is  to  introduce  a  hesita- 
tion into  the  mind  of  Jesus  which  we  may  well 
believe  never  had  place  in  it,  and  is  almost,  if  we 
may  venture  to  say  so,  to  give  the  utterance  a  senti- 
mental turn  at  variance  with  the  solemn  scene ; 
on  the  other  hand,  viewed  as  a  direct  prayer  to 
His  Heavenly  Father,  they  are  the  exemplification 
in  His  own  case  of  the  law  of  ver.  25.  It  is  usually 
thought  that  Jesus  prays  that  He  may  be  spared 
the  bitterness  of  this  hour.  Matt.  xxvi.  39  shows 
that  Jesus  had  the  feeling— one  perfectly  free  from 
sin — that  would  lead  Him  to  escape  suffering  and 
death  ;  but  the  higher  law  immediately  comes  in. 
He  lias  the  Father's  will  to  do.  To  it  He  must 
yield  His  life,  His  self.  Therefore  He  adds.  But 
for  this  cause  (that  the  Father's  name  may  be 
glorified,  ver.  2$)  came  I  unto  this  hour.  This 
prayer,  however,  is  not  'save  me  from,'  but  *save 
me  out  of  this  hour,' — not  for  freedom  from  suffer- 
ing, but  (comp.  Heb.  v,  7  ;  Acts  ii.  31)  for  deli- 
verance out  of  it.  Such  a  prayer  is  as  consistent 
with  His  knowledge  of  'the  glor>-  that  should 
follow'  as  is  Mall.  xxvi.  39  with  MalL  xvi.  21. 
But  the  ver\'  prayer  for  deliverance  is  checked. 
*For  this  cause 'uhat  He  maybe  delivered  out 
of  the  hour)  *came  1  unto  this 'hour  :  *  the  object 
of  the  hour  of  suffering  is  to  bring  triumph.  We 
must  not  miss  the  emphasis  on  the  word  *  Father  ;  * 
it  is  not  simply  God's  but  the  Father's  glory  that 
he  desires. 

Ver.  2&  Father,  scorify  thy  name.  'Let  Thy 
glory  shine  forth  in  Thy  name,  in  Thy  character, 
as  Father  and  in  all  that  is  involved  in  establish- 
ing Thy  fiatherly  relation  to  men.' — There  came 


therefore  a  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  I  have 
both  gloiified  it,  and  wiU  glorify  it  again.     The 

answer  is  a  voice  from  heaven  which  is  supposed 
(ver.  29)  by  some  to  be  thunder,  by  others  to  l)e 
that  of  an  angel.  Both  these  suppositions  disclose 
the  character  of  the  voice.  It  was  loud  and  terrible, 
a  voice  of  awe  and  majesty.*  Such  is  always  the 
meaning  of  thunder  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New  (Ex.  xix.  16;  Job  xxvi.  14;  Ps. 
civ.  7  ;  Rev.  iv.  5,  viii.  5,  xi.  19,  xiv.  2,  xix.  6). 
Such  also  is  the  voice  of  an  angel  (Matt.  xxiv.  31; 
I  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  Rev.  v.  2).  The  mixed  *  thunder- 
ings  and  voices,'  too,  of  the  Apocalypse  are  an 
instructive  comment  on  this  voice,  while  the  con- 
nection that  it  has  with  judgment  is  clearly  indi- 
cated by  our  Lord  Himself  in  vers.  30,  31.  If 
this  was  the  manner  of  the  voice,  its  contents  must 
correspond,  and  it  seems  therefore  altogether  in- 
appropriate to  refer  the  first  part  of  the  words  to 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  in  Israel  now  drawing  to  its 
close,  the  second  part  to  the  approaching  pro- 
clamation of  salvation  to  the  Gentiles.  In  reality 
these  two  things  are  one,  and  both  of  them  are 
already  ideally  complete.  The  words  rather  ex- 
press the  unchangeableness  of  ihe  purpose  of  Him 
*  which  is  and  which  was  and  is  to  come, '  and 
intimate  ihat  the  great  work  whereby  God's  name 
was  to  be  especially  glorified  would  certainly,  as 
resolved  on  in  eternity,  be  accomplished. 

\'er.  29.  The  multitude  therefore,  that  stood 
by,  and  heard  it,  said  that  it  had  thundered: 
others  said.  An  angel  hath  spoken  to  him.  That 
a  real  voice  had  been  heard  is  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  the  words  are  actually  given  by  the 
Evangelist  in  ver.  28,  and  that  some  at  least  of 
the  multitude  imagined  that  an  angel  had  spoken. 
It  had  not,  however,  been  understood  by  all :  and 
John's  object  in  stating  this  appears  to  be  his 
desire  to  bring  still  more  clearly  out  the  mysterious 
nature  of  the  voice, — one  the  apprehension  of  which 
belonged  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  which  was  necessarily  dark  to  those  who  had 
not  entered  into  the  Father's  plans.  Jesus  under- 
stood it.  The  Evangelist  did  so  too.  But  *  the 
multitude  *  felt  only  that  God  was  there. 

Ver.  30.  Jesus  answered  and  said.  Not  for 
my  sake  hath  this  voice  come,  but  for  your 
sakes.  He  needed  not  the  voice,  for  he  knew 
that  He  was  one  with  the  Father,  and  that  He 
was  carrying  out  the  Father's  will.  But  they 
might  not  comprehend  His  sufferings,  the  agony 
of  soul  they  now  beheld,  the  death  immediately 
impending ;  and,  therefore,  to  show  them  that  in 
all  this  there  was  no  defeat  on  His  part,  but  only 
the  carrying  out  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  the 
Father,  the  words  were  spoken.  Then  Jesus  rises 
to  the  thought  of  ihat  \-iciory  which,  at  this  the 
very  moment  of  His  deepest  humiliation  and 
suffering,  He  beheld  accomplished. 

Ver.  31.  Now  is  there  judgment  of  this  wodd. 
The  *no\v'  is  the  *no\v'  of  ver.  27,  the  *hour' 
of  ver.  23  ;  and  the  primar>-  thought  to  be  taken 
into  it  is  that  of  the  suffering  and  death  in  the 
midst  of  which  Je>us  stood,  and  which  in  the 
pur^x)se  of  Goii.  and  to  the  eye  of  faith,  were  so 
different  from  what  they  were  to  the  eve  of  sense. 
—Now  shall  the  Prinoe  of  this  world  \)e  cast  out. 
Again  we  have  the  *  now  *  thit  we  have  already 
had.  The  moment  is  the  same ;  the  cause 
producing  the  effect  the  same.  *  This  world  * 
culminates  in  its  prince.  The  title  meets  us  again 
in  xvi.    II,   and,  although  with  omission  of  the 
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'  this,'  in  chap.  xiv.  30.  By  it  can  only  be  under- 
stood Satan,  whom,  indeed,  the  Jews  knew  as  the 
'  piince  of  the  world '  excluding  Israel.  Here 
there  is  no  such  exclusion  ;  the  '  world  '  is  again 
used  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term.  In  its 
prince  are  concentrated  the  powers  that  come 
between  man  and  God.  But  he  'shall  be  cast 
out/  that  is,  out  of  the  world  which  he  has  ruled, 
so  that  ideally  he  shall  have  no  more  power  in 
it.  The  expression  *  cast  out  *  is  very  remarkable 
when  compared  with  its  use  in  other  parts  of  this 
Gospel  (vi,  37,  ix.  34,  35).  It  is  excommunication 
from  a  holy  community,  or  scene,  or  synagogue, 
or  world,  which  is,  and  is  to  be,  God's  alone. 
The  negative  side  of  the  victory  of  Jesus  has 
been  declared ;  we  have  now  the  positive. 

Vers.  32,  33.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  on  high 
out  of  the  eaxui,  will  draw  all  men  unto  myself. 
But  this  he  said,  signif^g  by  what  manner 
of  death  he  should  die.  '  Myself'  is  used  in 
emphatic  contrast  with,  and  opposition  to,  the 
'prince  of  thb  world.'  To  Himself  Jesus  will 
'  draw '  men  ;  and  any  difficulty  connected  with 
this  is  not  to  be  met  by  weakening  the  force  of 
the  word  *draw,*  but  by  taking  into  account 
the  limitations  implied  in  the  context,  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  case.  The  lesson  alike  of  the  whole 
Gospel  and  of  experience  is  that  some  will  not  be 
drawn.  They  resist  and  quench  the  light.  They 
love  and  choose  the  darkness.  In  the  same  way 
the  force  of  'all  men'  must  not  be  weakened, 
although  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  the  two 
thoughts  which  the  context  shows  us  to  be  pro- 
minent—(i)  that  not  'the  prince  of  this  world,' 
but  Jesus  Himself  shall  have  the  empire  of  the 
world  ;  (2)  that  not  Jews  alone  but  Gentiles,  some 
of  whom  had  already  been  seeking  Him,  shall  be 
drawn.  'All  men,'  however,  is  universal  in  its 
meaning.  Jesus  would  not  merely  draw  some, 
He  would  draw  all ;  and  if  some  are  not  saved, 
it  is  because  they  deliberately  refuse  to  submit 
themselves  to  His  influence. 

The  condition  and  means  of  this  drawing  are 
the  'lifting  on  hi^h  of  Jesus  out  of  the  earth.' 
What  is  this  '  liftmg  on  high '  ?  The  word  has 
already  met  us  in  iii.  14  and  viiL  28  ;  and  in  the 
Brst  of  these  passages  in  particular  we  have  seen 
that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  crucifixion.  The 
whole  context  of  this  verse  demands,  primarily  at 
least,  a  similar  reference.  The  thought  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  prominent  throughout.  Even 
when  He  receives  the  homage  of  Mary,  of  the 
multitude,  of  the  Greeks,  He  has  upon  Him  the 
stamp  of  death.  It  is  thus  too  that  in  ver.  33 
the  Evangelist  explains  the  expression  ;  and  his 
explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  remarkable  use 
of  the  preposition  'out  of  instead  of  'from.* 
That  preposition  is  much  more  applicable  to  the 
crucifixion  than  the  ascension,  and  its  use  seems 
to  imply  that  simple  separation  from  the  earth 
satisfies  the  conditions  that  are  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus.  At  the  same  time  the  thought  of 
glorification  must  surely  be  included  in  the 
'  lifting  on  high.'  In  the  teaching  of  this  Gos(}el, 
Indeed,  the  tacts  of  crucifixion  and  glorification 
go  together,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  each 
other.  The  dying  Redeemer  is  glorified  through 
death  :  the  glorifi^  Redeemer  died  that  He  might 
be  glorified.  The  crucifixion  is  the  complete 
breaking  of  the  bond  to  earth  :  it  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  full  reign  of  spiritual  and  heavenly 


Ver.  34.  The  multitude  therefore  answered 
him,  We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the 
Christ  abideth  for  ever:  and  how  sayest  thou. 
The  Son  of  man  must  be  lifted  on  high  ?    The 

'multitude,'  who  are  Jews  not  Greeks,  have 
rightly  understood  the  words  of  Jesus  in  ver.  32 
to  mean  a  lifting  on  high  by  death.  But  they  have 
learned  from  the  Scriptures  (here,  as  in  chap.  x.  34, 
called  '  the  law') — probably  from  such  passages  as 
2  Sam.  vii.  13-15;  Ps.  Ixxii.,  Ixxxix.,  ex.  ;  Isa. 
ix.  6,  7 ;  Dan.  vii.  14— that  '  the  Christ  abideth 
for  ever,'  that,  according  to  their  interpretation, 
He  should  have  a  glorious  and  eternal  reign  on 
earth.  There  is  thus  an  irreconcilable  contra- 
diction between  the  fate  expected  by  Jesus  and 
the  claims  which  they  might  perhaps  have  other- 
wise allowed. — ^Who  is  this  bon  of  man  f  The 
words  are  not  an  honest  inquiry  who  this  Son 
of  man  can  be,  and  how  he  can  be  the  Christ. 
They  are  really  a  rejection  of  the  claims  of 
Jesus.  'Who  is  this?  We  have  nothing  and 
shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  Him.'  The  inter- 
pretation thus  given  is  greatly  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  words  are  immediately  followed  not 
by  explanation,  but  by  solemn  warning  on  the 
part  of  Jesus  (vers.  35,  36),  and  by  the  Evangelist's 
own  reflections  on  the  hardness  and  perversity  of 
man  (vers.  37-41);  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
in  a  high  degree  suitable  to  the  place  occupied  by 
them  in  the  Gospel.  *  Son  of  man '  had  been  the 
favourite  designation  by  Tesus  of  Himself.  How 
appropriate  is  it  that,  when  finally  rejected,  He 
should  be  rejected  in  that  character!  Have  we 
not  here  also  another  illustration  of  the  Evan- 
gelist's love  of  commemorating  instances  when, 
against  themselves  and  as  if  under  the  guidance 
of  an  irresistible  power,  men  were  compelled  to 
ascribe  to  Jesus  in  contempt  epithets  which,  rightly 
understood,  were  His  highest  glory  ? 

Ver.  35.  Jesns  therefore  said  unto  them.  Yet 
a  little  while  is  the  light  among  you.  Not  so 
much  words  of  pity  and  tenderness  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  doubts  of  a  sincere  desire  to  learn, 
as  words  of  solemn  warning  that  they  had  a  day 
of  grace  granted  them,  but  that  it  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  that,  if  they  did  not 
pass  beyond  all  doubts  to  faith,  they  would  be 
overtaken  by  darkness. — Walk  as  ye  have  the 
light,  that  darkness  overtake  you  not  That  is, 
'  Walk  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that  the  light 
now  shines  around  you.' — ^And  he  that  walketh 
in  the  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth. 
If  they  do  not  thus  walk,  thus  come  to  the  light 
(chap.  iii.  21),  the  darkness  will  overtake  them; 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  glory  to  which  Jesus 
'goeth,'  they  wUl  go  blindly  to  destruction. 

Ver.  36.  As  ye  have  the  light,  believe  in  the 
light.  Nay,  not  only  let  them  come  to  the  light, 
but  let  them  take  a  higher  step  and  '  believe  in ' 
the  light,  that  is,  commit  in  trust  their  whole 
being  to  the  light.— That  ye  may  become  sons 
of  light, — light  your  father,  the  element  of  your 
being,  and  no  darkness  at  all  in  you.  Such  are 
the  last  words  of  Jesus  which  the  Evangelist, 
in  describing  His  active  ministry,  has  thought 
fit  to  record.  How  strikingly  do  they  remind 
us  of  the  opening  of  the  Gospel,  and,  after  the 
manner  of  our  Evangelist,  bmd  apparently  far 
distant  parts  of  His  work  into  one !  In  the 
Prologue  we  read  of  the  Word  that  '  it  shineth  in 
the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  overcame  it  not 
(ver.  5).     Now  that  Word  has  become  incarnate. 
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has  lived,  has  suffered,  has  been  condemued  to  marked    by  a  finality  which  had   no   existence 

die,  and  for  what?  that  we  believing  in  Him,  then.     It  is  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 

embracing  Him  in  a  true  communion,  taking  His  He  went  to  Bethany,  and  it  may  have  been  so. 

life,  His  light,  into  ourselves,  may  also  become  But  the  fact  to  be  mainly  observed  is  the  fresh 

sons  of  light,   shining  in  the  darkness,  and  the  illustrations  supplied  by  John's   silence    of  the 

darkness  overcoming  us  not — ^These  thingi  spake  manner  in  which,  to  his  mind,  the  ideal  surpasses 

JesoB,  and  having  gone  away  he  wu  hidden  the  historic  interest.    The  departure  itself  and  the 

from  theoL     In  chap.  viii.  59  we  were  told  that  consequent  close  of  Israel's  probation  is  the  main 

'Jesus  hid  Himself,  and  went  out  of  the  temple.'  point     All  else  passes  out  of  view  before  sad 

Here,  as  became  Uie  moment  that  closed  His  reflection  upon  the  unbelief   which    Israel    has 

public  ministry,  the  departure  is  more  complete, —  exhibited. 


Chapter  XII.    37-50. 

Lamentation  over  tlie  Unbelief  of  the  Jews;  and  Summary  of  the  Public 

Ministry  of  Jesus. 

37  ID  UT  though  he  had  done  so  *  many  miracles '  before  them,  "^^^  \^ 

38  JD     yet  ■  they  believed  not  on  •  him :   That  the  saying  of   «5- 
Esaias*   the   prophet   might   be   *  fulfilled,   which   he  spake,' *ch«p.^u 
'  Lord,  who  hath  •  believed  our  report }  and  to  whom  hath  the    ^^_^^y^ 

39  arm  of  the  Lord  been  revealed  ?'     Therefore  •  they  could  not  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

40  believe,  because  that  Esaias  •  said  again,  ^  He  hath   blinded  j^^;^  '^ 


,  xo. 


their  eyes,  and"  hardened  their  heart;  that  they  should  not    fSf.^'Ij; 
see  with /A«>  eyes,  nor  understand"  with  t/ieir  heart,  and  be    i^"^"' 

41  converted,"  and    I    should   heal    them.      These   things    said 

42  Esaias,"  when  "  he  'saw  his  glory,  and  spake  of  him."     Never-  r  i«.  vi.  x. 
theless"  among  the  chief"  rulers  also"  many  believed  on" 

him  ;  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him, 

43  -^  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue :  For "  they  /ciup.  ix.  sa. 
loved  the  ^  praise  ■*  of  men  more  than  the  praise  **  of  God.  '  ^p-  "■  **• 

44  Jesus  ■•  *  cried  and  said,  '  He  that  believeth  on  •  me,  believeth  ^^P;/** 

45  not  on*  me,  but  on*  him  that  sent  me.     And  *he  that  seeth"  'JJ^S^*^*' 

46  me  seeth"  him  that  sent  me.     '  I  am  come  a  light"  into  the  /alap.Ll^ 
world,  that  whosoever"  believeth  on'  me  should*'  not  abide    ia;i?;J?**' 

47  in  ■*  darkness.     **  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  ««p»p-  ▼iii- 
not,**  I  judge  him  not:  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the  *  world,  "^Pj^'^-JJ 

48  but  to  save  the  world.     He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not 

my  words,*"  hath  one  that  judgeth  him  :'  the  word  that  I  have  '^^f-,?*"*: 

49  spoken,'^  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day.     For**  ^I    chap.  v.  45.' 
have  not  spoken  **  of  myself;  but  the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  ^^y*^,^"  '^' 

Comp  chap 

*  signs  *  omit  yet  'in  *  word  of  Isaiah  *  said  *^-  *• 

*  omit  hath  '  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord  revealed  ?  *  For  this  cause 

*  because  Isaiah  ^*  add  he  **  and  perceive  *•  turned  *•  Isaiah 
**  because  **  and  he  spake  concerning  him  *^ /i</^  even  from 
*'  omit  chief                **  omit  also               *•  in  *•  Because 

•*  glory  •*  gloiy  **  But  Jesus  **  beholdeth 

•*  As  light  I  have  come        *•  every  one  that        *'  may        *•  addtYi^ 
**  And  if  any  one  shall  have  heard  my  sayings  and  have  guarded  them  not 
■•  sayings  **  I  spake  *•  Because  **  I  spake  not 
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gave  me"  a  com  rr  and  men  t,  what  I  should  say,  and  what   I 
50  should  speak.     And  I  know  that  his   commandment  is  '  life  ^  Chap,  vi  a?, 

•^  *  xvu.  3. 

everlasting :  **  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,''  even  as  the  Father^'Chap  hl  94, 

^  *  '  ,  vii   x6,  viii. 

said  "  unto  me,  so  I  speak.  ^  »^-  »4 . 

^  he  hath  given  *^  is  eternal  life  ''  hath  said 


Contents.  The  public  ministry  of  Jesus  has 
been  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  momeDt  has  been 
marked  by  words  the  melancholy  pathos  of  which 
can  hardly  be  mistaken,  '  Having  gone  away,  He 
was  hidden  from  then*  (ver.  36).  These  words, 
applied  in  the  first  instance  to  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  the  Saviour,  receive  now  at  the  hands 
of  the  Evangelist  all  the  depth  of  their  meaning, 
when  he  gives  us  his  last  reflections  on  the  hard- 
ness and  unbelief  displayed  by  Israel  in  rejecting 
the  glorious  self-manifestation  of  its  Lord  (vers. 
37-43).  Afler  this  we  have  in  the  second  part  of 
the  section,  closing  the  fourth  and  leading  division 
of  the  Gospel,  a  short  summary  of  that  teaching 
of  Jesus  to  which  Israel  had  refused  to  listen  (vers. 

44-50)- 

Ver.  37.  But  thongh  he  had  done  bo  many 
signs  Mfore  them,  they  believed  not  in  hinu 
The  words  of  chap.  i.  10,  1 1  seem  to  echo  in  our 
ears,  *  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  came 
into  being  through  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him 
not.  He  came  unto  His  own  home,  and  His  own 
accepted  Him  not. '  All  the  particulars  of  the  state- 
ment heighten  the  effect.  In  the  original  there  is 
a  certain  degree  of  emphasis  on  *He,* — One  so 
full  of  power  and  grace,  so  divine  in  majesty, 
so  human  in  tenderness.  Then  it  was  '  signs  that 
He  had  wrought,  not  mere  miracles,  but  things 
that  were  the  very  expression  of  the  Son  and  in 
Him  of  the  Father.  .  These  signs,  too,  had  been  *  so 
many'  (see  note  on  chap.  vi.  2) ;  for  it  is  number, 
not  greatness,  that  in  our  Gospel  is  always  referred 
to  in  tnis  word  (chaps,  vi.  9,  xiv.  9,  xxi.  11).  And, 
once  more,  the  signs  had  been  wrought  'before 
them,'  so  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken  (comp. 
chap.  X.  4).  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  their 
unbelief  had  been  continued,  wilful,  as  constant  as 
the  call  addressed  to  them. 

Ver.  38.  That  the  woxd  of  Isaiah  the  ixrophet 
might  be  f&lfilled,  which  he  said,  Loid,  who 
believed  onr  report?  and  to  whom  was  the  arm 
of  tiie  lord  revealed?  The  quotation  is  from 
Isa.  liii.  I ;  and  one  or  two  expressions  in  it 
require  notice  before  we  endeavour  to  ascertain 
its  exact  force  and  meaning,  either  as  originally 
spoken  by  the  prophet  or  as  now  applied  by  the 
Evangelist.  By  '  report'  we  are  to  understand  the 
burden  of  the  prophet's  message,  the  word  as 
hiorel  rather  than  as  spoken  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  4 
in  the  Hebrew ;  Rom.  x.  16  ^  I  Thess.  ii.  13) ; 
and  by  'arm  of  the  Lord,'  the  manifestation  of  His 
power  alike  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  and 
m  the  debtruction  of  His  enemies  (Deut.  v.  15  ; 
Isa.  Ixiii.  5).  The  words  'that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled,* so  frequently  used  by  Matthew  as  he  points 
»ut  the  harmony  of  each  successive  event  with  the 
Divine  plan  and  counsel,  here  meet  us  for  the  first 
time  in  this  Gospel.  More  is  meant  than  what 
we  commonly  unnerst md  by  the  fulfilment  of  a  pre- 
diction. That  which  in  its  principle  and  its  partial 
realisation  connected  itself  with  the  events  of  which 
the  inspired  prophet  directiv  sooke  is  here  declared 


to  be  'filled  up,*  to  have  received  its  complete 
accomplishment.  By  whom  then,  and  in  what 
circumstances,  were  the  words  of  Isaiah  originally 
spoken?  We  answer,  By  repentant  Israel ;  by  Israel 
after  it  has  come  to  faith,  and  when  it  looks  back 
sorrowfully  upon  the  fact  that  the  message  of  Je- 
hovah's love,  and  the  manifestaionsof  His  power, 
had  been  disregarded  by  the  great  body  of  the  nation. 
In  a  similar  spirit  the  Evangelist  now  looks  back, 
seeing  in  the  unbelief  which  rejected  the  Messiah 
Himself  the  'fulfilment'  of  that  unbelief  which  had 
long  before  rejected  the  Messianic  message  of  the 
prophet.  Israel  was  ever  the  same:  'As  their 
fathers  did,  so  did  they'  (Acts  vii.  51) ;  they  *  filled 
up'  the  measure  of  their  fathers  (Matt,  xxiii.  32). 
This  is  the  explanation  of  what  caused  John  so 
much  astonishment  and  sorrow.  But  it  is  not  all. 
Vers.  39,  40.  For  this  cause  they  conld  not 
believe,  because  Isaiah  said  again,  He  hath 
blinded  their  eyes,  and  he  hardened  tiieir  heart, 
that  th^y  should  not  see  with  their  eyes  and 
perceive  with  their  heart,  and  be  turned,  and  I 
should  heal  them.  *  For  this  cause '  does  not 
refer  so  much  to  the  words  themselves  of  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  as  to  that  Divine  plan  which  John 
sees  that  they  express,  and  whose  further  progress, 
involving  a  judicial  hardening  of  those  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  first  hardened  themselves,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  that  follow.  The  quotation 
IS  from  Isa.  vi.  9,  10,  and  the  changes,  especially 
in  that  from  the  commanding  to  the  narrative 
form,  are  only  such  as  the  prophet  himself  would 
have  made  had  he  taken  up  tfie  position  of  our 
Evangelist  and,  at  the  close  of  his  prophetic 
ministry,  related  what  he  had  been  made  the 
instrument  of  effecting.  Israel  was  so  wilfully 
rejecting  God  in  the  prophet's  days,  that  the 
moment  for  God.\  judicial  treatment  of  His  people 
had  come.  By  him,  therefore,  f'»od  sent  them  a 
new  message,  that  by  their  rejection  of  it  the 
blinding  of  their  eyes  and  the  hardening  of  their 
hearts  might  be  complete  ;  that  they  might  finally 
and  conclusively  reject  the  tidings  through  which, 
otherwise,  Isaiah  would  have  '  healed '  them. 
Was  not  this  exactly  what  had  happened  now? 
He  in  whom  all  the  prophets  of  Israel  were  'ful- 
filled' had  come;  and  John  sees  Him  uttering 
His  mournful  complaint  over  that  wilful  obstinacy 
of  Israel  which  had  provoked  the  judicial  dealings 
of  God,  in  the  same  language  as  that  in  which  His 
servant  of  old,  had  he  been  speaking  in  the  narra- 
tive form,  would  have  spoken.  Thus  the  words 
of  the  Lord  to  Isaiah  (in  chap.  vi.  9,  10),  now 
(quoted,  describe  the  radical  and  unchanging  condi- 
tion of  carnal  Israel  ;  and,  as  applied  here,  they 
mean  that  God  had  made  the  self-manifestation  of 
Jesus  the  instrument  of  blinding  and  hardening 
those  who  had  chosen  unbelief.  Thus  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  God  is  the  subject  of  '  hath  blinded  ' 
and  of  '  hardened  : '  and  *  I  should  heal  them ' 
must  be  understood  of  Jesus  Himself.  Hence,  ac- 
cordingly, the  remarkable  words  of  the  next  verse. 
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Ver.  41.  These  things  said  Isaiah,  because  he 
saw  his  glory ;  and  he  spake  concerning  him. 

When  we  remember  that  the  chapter  of  Isaiah 
from  which  the  quotation  of  vers.  39,  40  is  taken 
is  that  in  which  the  prophet  sees  tl^e  glory  of  the 
Lord,  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  it  were  only 
the  glorious  vision  there  beheld  by  him  that  is  here 
referred  to.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
this  41st  verse,  connected  as  it  is  in  the  closest 
manner  with  the  words  immediately  preceding  it, 
must  really  refer  to  that  work  of  Christ  to  which 
the  Evangelist  had  applied  the  prophet's  words  ; 
and  that  *  His  glory  *  must  point  to  the  glory  of  the 
self-manifestation  of  Jesus  by  means  of  the  '  signs ' 
of  ver.  37  (comp.  chap.  ii.  11).  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  John  intentionally  unites  that  Jesus  who 
is  the  *  I '  in  *  I  shall  heal  them '  with  'the  Lord  * 
spoken  of  in  Isa.  vi.  i,  etc. — unites,  in  short,  the 
Incarnate  Word  as  Messiah  and  Prophet  and  the 
Divine  Word  in  His  glory,  *  sitting  on  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up,  and  His  train  filling  the  temple.' 
But  that  is  precisely  the  lesson  of  his  whole 
Gospel ;  and  it  is  this  truth,  so  deeply  imbedded 
in  it,  thiat  gives  unity  and  force  to  the  passage  we 
have  been  considering. 

One  point  must  still  be  briefly  noticed  in  con- 
nection with  these  verses.  If  the  Jews  were  thus 
doomed  to  unbelief,  where  was  their  guilt  ?  The 
answer  is,  that  they  are  supposed  to  have  wilfully 
rejected  the  revelation  and  grace  of  God  before 
that  point  of  their  history  is  reached  which  is 
now  in  the  eye  both  of  prophet  and  Evangelist 
Their  whole  previous  training  ought  to  have  pre- 
pared them  for  receiving  the  claims  of  Jesus. 
They  abused  that  training;  they  ceased  to  be 
*  of  the  truth ;  *  they  blinded  themselves ;  and 
judicial  blindness  followed.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  what  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  'previous' 
training  may  belong  to  the  order  of  thought  rather 
than  to  that  of  time.  Almost  at  the  very  instant 
when  the  Almighty  appeals  to  me  by  the  presen- 
tation of  Jesus,  He  may  be  appealing  to  me  by 
His  providence.  His  grace,  the  general  working 
of  His  Spirit,  so  as  to  make  me  ready  to  receive 
Jesus ;  these  dealings  I  may  so  use  that  the  bent 
of  my  character  may  at  once  appear,  and  if  I  am 
judicially  doomed  to  darkness,  the  very  sentence 
that  dooms  me  is  the  consequence  of  my  ovni  folly 
and  sin. 

Ver.  42.  Nevertheless,  even  from  among  the 
rulers  many  believed  in  him.  The  language 
which  John  has  used  is  general :  as  a  nation  Israel 
has  rejected  Jesus.  But  His  mission  has  not  been 
without  effect  on  many  individuals  (comp.  chaps, 
L  II,  12,  iii.  32,  33) :  even  from  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrin  (see  chap.  vii.  4S)  many 
believed  in  Him,  Persons  believed,  belonging  to 
a  body  in  which  the  bitterest  foes  of  Jesus  bore 
rule ;  and  greatness  of  unbelief  is  thus  in  some 
degree  counterbalanced  by  greatness  of  faith. 
— Bat  because  of  the  Pharuees  they  did  not 
confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put  oat  of  the 
aynagogne.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  these 
words  are  added  in  order  to  show  that  the  faith 
spoken  of  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  rulers  formed 
no  real  exception  to  the  general  statement  of 
Israel's  unbelief.  They  simply  tell  us  that,  although 
that  faith  was  genuine,  it  needed  strength  and 
growth.  It  was  not  powerful  enough  to  sur- 
mount the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way  by  the 
resolution  of  chap.  ix.  22  ;  and  it  had  not  reached 
the  point  at  which  alone  it  could  be  said  that. 


in  'leading  out'  its  possessors  after  the  tnie 
Shepherd,  its  complete  victory  was  gained  (chap. 
3^  3»  4)'  ^"1  tbc  prominence  now  given  to  the 
Phaxisees  among  the  enemies  of  Jesus,  see  note 
on  chap.  vii.  32. 

Ver.  43.  Becaose  they  loved  the  glory  of  men 
more  than  the  glory  of  Ck>d.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight  as  if  these  words  were  inconsistent  with  those 
of  chap.  V.  44,  and  the  apparent  inconsistency  is 
not  to  be  removed  either  by  giving  to  the  word 
translated  *  glory'  its  etymological   signification 

*  opinion,'  or  by  supposing  that  the  faith  of  these 
rulers  was  not  true.  The  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  be  found  in  observing  (i)  that  the 

*  glory '  here  referred  to  is  that  of  vers.  23  and 
41,  a  glory  involving  the  unity  of  Jesus  and  His 
people.  Let  the  latter  identify  themselves  with 
the  former,  take  up  His  cross,  have  part  in  His 
sufferings  and  death,  'confess*  Him,  and  they 
shall  also  be  partakers  of  His  *  gloty.'  This  is  not 
exactly  the  same  glory  as  that  of  chap.  v.  44. — 
(2)  That  the  form  of  expression  is  not  the  same, 
here  'of  God,'  'of  men —there  'firom  God,*  the 
preposition  used  in  the  latter  case  leading  more 
directly  to  the  thought  of  glory  offered  by  God, 
and  deliberately  rejected.  The  reflections  of  the 
Evangelist  are  at  an  end,  and  once  more  Jesus  is 
introduced  to  us. 

Ver.  44.  Bat  Jesos  cried  and  said.  In  what 
sense  are  we  to  understand  the  cry  and  utterance 
about  to  be  mentioned  ?  Was  it  public  or  private? 
Or  is  it  strictly  speaking  no  utterance  of  Jesus  at 
all,  but  only  a  summary  by  the  Evangelist  himself 
of  the  main  points  of  that  teaching  of  Jesus  which 
he  had  recorded  in  the  previous  part  of  his 
Gospel  ?  That  it  was  not  public  is  clear  from  the 
fact  that  the  ministry  had  closed  at  ver.  36 ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  cry  is  merely  a  continuation  of 
the  first  words  of  that  verse.  That  it  was  not 
private  is  equally  clear,  partly  from  the  use  of 
'cried*  (comp.  vii.  28,  37),  partly  because  the 
nature  and  tone  of  the  words  themselves  are  such 
as  to  suggest  that  Jesus  is  speaking  to  *  the  Jews,* 
not  to  His  disciples.  The  only  supposition  there- 
fore is,  that  the  passage  contains  an  epitome  or 
summary  of  the  words  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews.  The 
words  *  cried  and  said '  are  therefore  equivalent  to. 
This  was  the  teaching  of  Jesus  when  He  spake 
openly  to  the  world.  The  Evangelist,  however, 
does  not  give  the  summary  in  his  own  words,  but 
(we  can  hardly  doubt)  makes  use  of  actual  sayings 
uttered  by  his  Master  at  various  times,— sayings 
which  for  the  most  part  combine  and  give  forciWe 
expression  to  truths  which  we  have  found  stated 
in  the  discourses  of  this  Gospel.  There  is  in  this 
section  but  little  that  is  new ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  very  little  actual  repetition  of  verses  from 
earlier  chapters.  If  our  view  of  the  passage  is 
correct,  the  words  were  spoken  by  Jesus;  the 
selection  is  made  by  John. 

He  that  believed  in  me,  believeth  not  in  me, 
bnt  in  him  that  sent  me.  This  is  the  first  and 
almost  the  only  place  in  this  Gospel  (see  chap, 
xiv.  i)  in  which  the  words  'believe  in,*  so  con- 
stantly associated  with  our  Lord  (see  chap.  ii.  11), 
are  used  in  reference  to  the  Father.  Once  indeed, 
in  chap.  v.  24,  the  Authorised  Version  reads  *  be- 
lieveth on  Him  that  sent  me,'  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  is  a  mistranslation.  No  words  could  more 
strikingly  express  wh.it  Jesus  had  accomplished 
for  those  who  received  Him  :  He  had  led  them  to 
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the  Father,  and  through  Jesus  they  are  now  be- 
lievers in  God  (i  Pet.  i.  21),  *  throwing  themselves 
with  absoUite  trust*  on  God  revealed  in  Christ. 
Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  words  in  this 
place,  where  the  full  effect  of  the  mission  of  Jesus 
upon  the  many  (ver.  40)  and  upon  the  few  is  traced. 
The  form  of  expression  here  recalls  chap.  vii.  16  : 
as  there  Jesus  declares  that  the  words  which  He 
speaks  are  words  received  from  God,  so  here  that 
the  faith  He  has  awakened  and  rendered  possible 
is  faith  in  God.  In  each  relation  He  is  Mediator 
between  God  and  men. 

Ver.  45.  i^nd  he  that  beholdeth  me,  beholdeth 
him  that  sent  me.  In  chap.  vi.  40  (see  note)  we 
have  the  same  combination  as  in  these  verses  :  *  He 
that  beholdeth  the  Son  and  believeth  in  Him.'  A 
little  later  the  same  thought  finds  fuller  expression 
in  words  addressed  to  disciples  (chap.  xiv.  9). 
Compare  cha.p.  i.  i8,  xv.  24. 

Ver.  46.  Ab  light  I  have  oome  ioto  the  world, 
that  every  one  that  believeth  in  me  may  not 
abide  in  the  darknea.  Here  we  have  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Saviour's  last  words  to  the  multitude 
(vers.  35,  36)  and  the  earlier  sayings  of  chap.  viii. 
12,  ix.  5  ;  but  nowhere  has  it  been  as  clearly  taught 
tliat  all  are  '  in  the  darkness'  until  by  faith  in  Jesus 
they  receive  light.  Comp.  chap.  iii.  19  (Acts 
xxvi.  18;  Col.  i.  13),  and  especially  vers.  4,  5,  in 
the  Prologue.  It  is  easy  to  trace  a  certain  con- 
nection of  thought  in  these  verses,  though  from 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  connection  is  not  always 
very  close.  The  first  two  (44,  45)  are  occupied 
with  the  relation  between  the  disciples  of  Jesus  and 
the  Father  who  sent  Him ;  the  next  three  (46,  47, 
48),  with  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  world  ;  the 
last  two,  with  His  relation  to  the  Father.  From 
beholding  (ver.  45)  to  light  is  a  natural  transition  ; 
from  this  point  each  verse  directly  leads  the  way 
to  that  which  follows  it.  The  thought  is  at  first 
expressed  in  the  language  of  figure  (ver.  46),  then 
with  studious  plainness  and  simplicity. 

Ver.  47.  And  if  any  one  shall  have  heard  my 
sayings  and  have  gnarded  them  not  It  is 
necessary  here  to  introduce  an  unusual  word  in  the 
translation.  To  *  keep  *  the  sayings  or  words  of 
Jesus  is  a  phrase  which  often  meets  us  in  this 
Gospel  (chap.  viii.  51,  etc.):  'guard'  is  an  un- 


common word  with  the  Evangelist,  found  only 
here  and  in  ver.  25,  and  (in  conjunction  with 
*  keep')  in  chap.  xvii.  12.  That  the  sayings  may 
be  kept  and  not  lost  from  memory  and  life,  they 
must  be  guarded  with  all  care,  and  watchfully 
observed.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  26;  Luke  vi.  49. 
I  judge  him  not :  for  I  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  but  to  save  the  world.  Comp.  chap,  iii 
17,  viii.  15. 

Ver.  48.  He  that  rejecteth  me,  and  receiveth 
not  my  sayings,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him:  the 
word  that  I  spake,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in 
the  last  day.  From  the  *  forgetful  hearer '  whose 
carelessness  or  indifference  has  let  slip  the  words 
he  should  have  *  guarded,' fesus  passes  to  the  man 
who  sets  at  nought  both  His  word  and  Himself. 
Even  to  him  that  word  shall  come,  but  as  a  judge. 
As  Moses  was  the  accuser  of  the  people  (chap. 
V.  45)  because  his  word,  though  honoured  in  pro- 
fession, was  disregarded  in  its  spirit  and  design, 
so  the  very  word  of  Jesus  which  they  have  rejected 
shall  declare  their  doom.  The  word  bore  with 
it  evidence  that  it  was  God's  word:  they  heard 
not  because  they  were  not  of  God   (chap.  viii. 

Ver.  49.  Because  I  spake  not  of  myself;  but 
the  Father  which  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a 
commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what  I 
should  speak.  With  the  first  words  compare  chap, 
iii.  34,  v.  19,  vii.  16,  17,  viii.  28,  xiv.  24.  Of 
receiving  a  *  commandment '  from  the  Father  Jesus 
has  spoken  once  only  (chap.  x.  18),  but  in  later 
chapters  we  have  the  same  thought  (xiv.  31,  x v.  10), 
which  indeed  is  implied  wherever  He  has  spoken 
of  Himself  as  sent  by  the  Father  into  the  world. 
This  commandment  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine 
plan  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  (chap.  iii. 
14-16).  The  combination  of  *  say '  and  *  speak ' 
in  the  last  clause  is  remarkable  :  see  the  note  on 
chap.  viii.  43. 

Ver.  50.  And  I  know  that  his  commandment 
is  eternal  life:  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore, 
even  as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I 
speak.  The  substance  of  the  Divine  command- 
ment is  contained  in  the  word  of  Jesus,  and  His 
word  gives  life  eternal.  His  word  is  life  (chap.  v. 
24,  vi.  63,  68). 


Chapter  XIII.     1-20. 
The  Foot-washing. 

1  'V  T  OW  before  the  *  feast  of  the  passover,  when  Jesus  knew*  «Chap.  xi.  55. 
i  ^      that  his  *  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  *  out  of  ^  Chap. xu.  23. 

^  See  chap.  ii. 

this  world    unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  which  were  ^  ^^^   ^^. 

2  '^  in  the  world,  he  •  loved  them  '  unto  the  end.*     And  *  supper  ^gj^   ^. 
being  ended,"  the  devil  having  now  put'  into  the*  heart  of*  ^"^^^53  jj 

3  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  to "  betray  him  ;  Jesus  knowing    *^- 
that  the  Father  had  given  "  ^all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  /Matt.  xi.a7 

4  he  was  come  "  from  God,  and  went  to  God  ;  *'  He  riseth  from  ** 

^  Jesus  knowing        *  pass  '  omit  he        **  to  the  full  *  add  a 

•  begun  '  already  put  it  *  his  •  that  *•  should 

^*  add  him        **  came  forth  *'  and  goeth  unto  God  **  add  the 
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supper,  and  '  laid  aside  "  his  garments  ;  and  took  "  a  towel,  /^ch^  ^^ii. 

5  and  *'  *  girded  himself.     After  that  he  "  poureth  water  into  a  *•  ^g^  «>^^ 
bason,  and  began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  titem    [^^^^J^ 

6  with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was  girded.     Then  cometh  he  **  to    "^  *J' 
Simon   Peter:  and  Peter**  saith  unto   him,   Lord,  dost  thou 

7  wash  my  feet  ?     Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  What  I  do 

8  thou  knowest  not  now  ;  but  thou  shalt  know  "  hereafter.     Peter 
saith  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.     Jesus  answered 

9  him,  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me.     Simon 
Peter  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  not  my  feet  only,  but  also  my  hands 

10  and  my  head.     Jesus  saith  to  him.  He  that  is  washed  "  needeth 

not  save  to  wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit :  and  '  ye  are  «Ch«|i.xT.  > 

11  clean,  but  not  all.     *For  he  knew  who  should  betray  him  ;"  *chaiKiL  .4. 

as,  Tkm  64. 

therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all  clean. 

12  So  after '*  he  had  washed  their  feet,  and  had  taken  his  gar- 
ments, and  was  set"  down  again,  he  said  unto  them,  Know*' 

13  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?     'Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord :  /Matt-xjas. 

8,  io»  xxwx. 

14  and  ye  say  well ;  for  so  I  am.     If  I  then,"  your  Lord  and    »?.:  » Cof- 

nu.  6,  Jtu.  3; 

Master,"  have  washed  your  feet:  ye  also  oug^ht  to  wash  one    S^**-.^'- 

'  ^  *  **  Phil.  u.  II. 

15  another's  feet.     For  I  have  given"  you  an  example,  that  **ye*»Matt.xi.a9: 

16  should  do  as  I  have  done  **  to  you.     Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 

you,  "  The  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord  ;  neither  he"  that  «M*tt.  «.  «4; 

17  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him.     ^'If  ye  know  these    fp^ "{;"*• 

18  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them.    I  speak  not  of  you  all:  ***^l^ 
I  know  whom  ^  I  have  chosen  : "  but  ^  that  the  scripture  may  be    jj;^*^^*, 
fulfilled,  ''He  that  eateth  bread  with  me"  hath"  lifted  up  his>J^"^- 

19  heel  against  me.      Now"  I  tell  you  'before  it  come,*'  that,  ^^T^!^ 
vhen  it  is  come  to  pass,   ye   may  believe  that   M  am  he?^    2;*^'*^ 

20  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  "  He  that  receiveth  whomsoever  J^^i^^. 

I  send  receiveth  me;  and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  /&aij; 

that  sent  me.  «m«^^4o, 

**  layeth  down  *•  having  taken        *'  omit  and  *•  Then  he 

>•  the  *•  He  cometh  therefore  ^^  for  and  Peter  read\i^ 

**  learn        *•  bathed        **  him  that  was  betraying  him     ■*  When  therefore 

«•  had  sat         *'  Perceive  *•  therefore  •»  the  Lord  and  the  Master 

•0  I  gave'  '*  that  ye  also  should  do  even  as  I  did 

*•  No  servant  is  greater  than  his  lord,  neither  one  ••  I  chose 

•*  eateth  my  bread  •*  omit  hath  «"  From  henceforth 

•'  come  to  pass  "  omit  he 

Contents.     We  enter  here  upon  the  fifth  of  that  nowhere  in  the  Gospel  have  we  so  full  a 

those  sections  into  which  we  have  seen  that  the  revelation  of  the  Father's  purpose  and  work,  of 

Gospel  is  divided  ;  and  the  section  extends  to  the  the  Son's  relation  to  it,  of  the  great  New  Cove- 

clt)se  of  chap.  xvii.     The  scene  and  the  circum-  nant  gift  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  duties,  privileges, 

stances  of  the  actors  in  it  are  altogether  different  and  hopes  of  that  Church  of  Christ  which,  after 

from  what  we  have  witnessed  in  chaps,  v.  to  xii.  He  went  away,  was  to  take  His  place,  9&  we  find 

There  is  a  tran>iiion  from  the  *  world '  and  the  in  these  chapters.     The  first  scene  in  the  section 

*  Jews,'  its  leading  representatives,  to  the  circle  of  is  the  Foot-washing.     The  subordinate  parts  are 

the  most  intimate  friends  of  Jesus,  from  struggle  — (i)  vers,  i-ii ;  (2)  vers.  12-20. 
to  quietness  and  peace,  from  denunciation  of  sin         Ver.  i.  Now  before  the  feait  of  the  pMMver« 

to  an  outpouring  of  the  most  tender  affection  in  JesuB,  knowing  that  his  hoar  was  come  that  he 

act,  discourse,  and  prayer.     Tlie  consequence  is  shonld  pass  oat  of  this  world  anto  the  Father, 
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haying  loved  bis  own  which  were  in  the  world, 
loved  them  to  the  fall.  In  this  verse  we  have 
first  a  chronological  notice,  and  next  a  description 
in  three  particulars  of  one  side  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  M:ene. 

( I)  The  chronological  notice,  'before  the  feast 
of  the  Passover. '  The  Passover  is  that  mentioned 
in  xii.  I,  and  more  particularly  described  in  xi.  55 
as  'the  Passover  of  the' Tews.'  It  is  significant 
that  these  last  words,  'of  the  Jews,'  are  dropped  in 
the  expression  before  as.  Jesus  will  partake  of '  the 
Passover,'  but  not  of  *  the  Passover  of  the  Jews ; ' 
of  the  great  national  ordinance  of  Israel,  but  not  of 
an  ordinance  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  which 
had  perished ;  and  which,  as  celebrated  by  '  the 
Jews,'  had  d^enerated  into  an  outward  carnal 
form  repulsive  to  the  truly  spiritual  mind  (comp.  on 
ii.  13).  The  preposition  *  before '  is  indeterminate, 
and  is  as  suitable  to  an  event  happening  immedi- 
atdy^  as  to  one  happening  days,  before.  (2)  The 
circumstances  of  one  side  of  the  scene,  three  in 
number.  First,  the  leading  person  in  it,  '  Jesus, 
knowing  that  His  hour  was  come,'  etc.  Certainly 
not  *  although  He  knew,'  as  if  His  consciousness  of 
the  glory  awaiting  Him  might  have  proved  an 
obstacle  to  His  present  manifestation  of  Himself, 
bad  it  not  been  overcome  by  love ;  but  because  He 
knew  that  He  was  about  to  be  delivered  from  the 
toil  and  suffering  of  the  world,  and  to  be  re- 
united to  the  Father  in  the  blessedness  of  the 
most  intimate  communion  with  Him  (comp.  on 
chap.  Li).  Second,  the  persons  with  whom  He 
deals.  They  were  '  His  own ; '  and  the^  were 
'  in  the  world,'  amidst  its  dangers  and  difficulties 
and  sorrows.  Third,  the  feelmgs  of  the  heart  of 
Jesus, — love,  not  the  mere  love  of  friendship,  but  a 
solemn,  deep,  divine  love.  Thus  indeed  He  had 
always  lovea  '  His  own,'  but  His  love  now  gains 
additional  intensity;  He  loved  them  'to  the  full.' 
The  expression  does  not  mean  'to  the  end,'  for 
which  another  phrase  is  always  used  (Heb.  iii.  6, 
14,  vi.  1 1 ;  Rev.  ii.  26).  It  is  best  explained  by 
I  Thess.  ii.  16,  'to  the  uttermost:'  the  love  of 
Jesus  now  reaches  its  highest  point 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  we 
shall  now  ever  and  again,  until  at  least  we  reach 
the  close  of  chap,  xix.,  meet  expressions  having  a 
bearing  on  the  great  controversy,  not  yet  conclu- 
sively laid  at  rest,  as  to  the  day  on  which  the  Last 
Sapper  was  eaten  bv  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  as 
well  as  to  that  on  which  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
took  place.  Here  the  first  of  these  two  points 
especially  concerns  us;  and,  without  going  into 
all  the  particulars  which  would  be  required  for  a 
full  discussion  of  the  controversy,  we  would  simply 
recall  attention  to  the  (act  that  the  question  is, 
Did  Jesus  eat  the  passover  on  the  usual  night, 
that  appointed  by  the  law,  viz.  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
or  did  He  eat  it  on  the  evening  of  the  previous 
day  ?  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the  expressions 
here  employed  point  most  naturally  to  the  regular, 
legal  night.  We  have  already  said  that  with  this 
view  the  word  '  before '  in  this  verse  is  perfectly 
consistent. 

Ver.  2.  And  a  sapper  being  began,  the  devil 
having  already  pnt  it  into  bis  heart  that  Judas 
iMadriot,  Simon's  sod,  sboold  betray  him.  It  is 
important  to  notice  the  exact  parallelism  of  this 
verse  to  the  preceding,  both  in  the  note  of  time, 
and  in  ihe  circumstances  of  the  scene. 

(i)  The  chronological  notice,  'a  suoper  being 
begun.'    It  was  during  the  course  of  tne  supper, 


not  after  it  was  ended,  that  the  events  to  be 
spoken  of  took  place.  That  this  'supper'  was 
not  the  'feast'  properly  so  called  appears  from 
the  name  '  a  supper,  not  '  the  feast,'  from  ver.  29, 
where  the  'feast'  is  not  yet  or  only  just  begun, 
and  from  the  absence  of  the  article,  which  could 
hardly  have  been  wanting  had  the  word  '  supper ' 
taken  up  again  the  'feast'  of  ver.  i.  It  was  the 
preliminary  meal  at  the  close  of  which  the  '  feast ' 
was  celebrated. 

(2)  The  circumstances  of  the  other  side  of  the 
scene,  three  in  number.  First,  the  devil,  who  had 
'already'  plotted  the  destruction  of  Jesus,  and 
had  fixed  on  Judas  as  the  instrument.  Second, 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  victim  of  the  devil's  wiles. 
Third,  the  feelings  of  the  devil's  heart, — treachery, 
hatred,  at  the  point  of  intensity  when  what  had 
been  long  determined  on  shall  be  fulfilled.  The 
three  particulars  are  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with 
those  m  ver.  i, — the  devil  with  Jesus,  Judas  with 
*  His  own,'  treachery  with  love.  Darkness  is  over 
against  light,  earth  over  against  heaven,  the  lie 
over  aeainst  the  truth ;  and  between  these  Jesus 
takes  His  way.  What  has  been  said  ought  to 
remove  the  objection  felt  by  many  to  the  translation 
which  we  have  given  of  this  verse.  None  will 
deny  that  it  is  the  correct  translation  of  the  best 
established  Greek  text,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  im- 
possible to  speak  of  the  heart  of  Satan.  The 
expression,  it  will  be  seen,  springs  from  the  Evan- 
gelist's mode  of  thought,  as  he  seeks  a  contrast  to 
the  heart  of  Jesus  (comp.  the  marginal  rendering 
of  Job  i.  8,  ii.  3 ;  '  Hast  thou  set  thy  heart  on  ? '). 

Ver.  3.  Jeans  knowing  that  the  Father  had 
given  him  all  things  into  bis  bands,  and  that 
be  came  fortb  fhnn  God,  and  goeth  nnto  God. 
We  have  now  that  state  of  mind  in  Jesus  which 
leads  to  the  act  about  to  be  described.  '  Knowing ' 
takes  up  again  the  same  word  in  ver.  i,  and  has 
the  same  meaning,  'because  he  knows.'  The 
knowledge  is  summed  up  in  three  particulars — I'l) 
That  '  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His 
bands;'  the  tense  expressing  no  presentiment  of 
coming  power,  but  an  act  already  past  (2)  That 
'He  came  forth  from  God;'  the  words  express- 
ing not  His  Divine  original,  which  would  have 
required  another  form  of  expression,  but  that  He 
had  left  the  presence  of  God  as  the  'Sent'  of 
God.  (3)  That  'He  goeth  unto  God,'  as  one 
who  has  executed  His  commission.  Ilie  three 
clauses  thus  refer  not  to  power  or  glory  belonging 
o  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God  :  they  connect  them- 
selves with  His  work  of  redeeming  love. 

Ver.  4.  He  ziseth  from  the  sapper,  and  layeth 
down  bis  gannents,  and  haviiig  taken  a  towel 
gilded  himself.  How  wonderful  the  act  when 
compared  with  the  circumstances  (mentioned  in 
the  previous  verse)  by  which  it  is  introduced  !  In 
the  fullest  consciousness  of  the  glory  of  that  work 
of  redeeming  love  which  He  hsd  undertaken.  He 
who  was  in  the  '  form  of  God '  assumed  the  '  form,* 
and  did  the  work,  of  'a  servant,' a  slave, — nay, 
felt  that  to  do  this  was  glory.  What  He  does, 
too,  is  rendered  ail  the  mure  striking  by  the  fact 
that  the  remarkable  scene  described  in  Luke 
xxii.  24, — the  strife  among  the  disciples  which 
should  be  the  greatest, — ^may  have  just  occurred. 
In  contrast  with  that  eager  desire  among  His  ser- 
vants for  superior  station  in  the  world,  the  Master 
'riseth,'  'layeth  down'  His  outer  garments,  and 
'girdeth'  Himself,  becomes  as  'he  that  serveth 
(Luke  xxii.  27). 
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Ver.  5.  Then  he  poozeth  water  into  the  baaon, 
and  began  to  wash  the  disciplee'  feet,  and  to 
wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  he  was 
gMed.  It  is  impossible  not  to  mark  the  minute- 
ness with  which  each  separate  part  of  the 
wonderftil    work    of    condescension    he    would 


Pitcher  and  Bason. 

describe  is  here  recorded  by  the  Evangelist. 
According  to  the  usages  of  the  East,  rendered 
necessary  at  once  by  the  dusty  nature  of  the  roads 
and  the  imperfect  covering  afforded  by  sandals, 
it  was  customary  for  the  master  of  a  house,  when 
receiving  guests,  to  provide  them  with  water  to 
wash  their  feet  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  xix.  2  ;•  Judg,  xix. 
21 ;  Luke  vii.  44).  The  act  of  washing  would 
generally  be  performed  by  servants.  Here  Jesus, 
the  Master  of  the  feast,  becomes  Himself  the 
servant. 

Ver.  6.  He  cometh  therefore  to  Simon  Peter: 
he  aaith  unto  him.  Lord,  doet  thou  wash  my 
feet  f  If  the  narrative  of  the  actual  foot-washing 
begins  here,  and  ver.  5  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
general  description  of  what  is  now  related  in 
detail,  we  must  infer  from  the  words  before  us 
that  our  Lord  began  with  Peter.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  washing  begins  with  ver.  5,  we  learn 
now  that  our  Lord  only  came  to  Peter  in  due 
course,  so  that  whatever  place  that  apostle  had  it 
was  not  the  first.  The  point  is  of  little  moment. 
It  is  more  important  to  mark  the  strong  emphasis 
belonging  to  *  thou '  and  *  my  :  *  *  Lord,  dost  thou 
wash  my  feet?*  There  may  be  hastiness  and 
self-will  on  Peter's  part,  but  surely  there  is  also 
deep  reverence  for  his  Lord  and  a  spirit  of 
genuine  humility.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  as 
yet  he  looks  at  the  matter  only  with  the  outward 
eye,  and  that  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  think 
of  the  deeper  spiritual  significance  which  the  act 
possesses. 

Ver.  7.  JesuB  answered  and  said  nnto  him, 
What  I  do  thou  knoweet  not  now;  hut  thou 
Bhalt  learn  hereafter.  The  Great  Teacher  now 
takes  in  hand  the  task  of  instructing  the  warm- 
hearted but  impulsive  disciple  in  the  true  nature 
of  the  act  performed  by  Him,  and  His  reference 
to  the  future  prepares  the  way  for  the  revelation  to 
be  given.  *  Hereafter  '  certainly  does  not  refer 
either  to  Pentecost  or  the  eternal  world.  The 
remarkable  transition  in  this  verse  from  *  knowest  * 
to  *  learn,*  and  the  fact  that  the  last  of  these  two 
>^rds  is  again  taken  up  in  ver.  12  (where  we 
translate  *  perceive*),  afford  ground  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  *  hereafter  *  spoken  of  begins  with  the 
light  there  thrown  by  Jesus  Himself  upon  what 
He  does.     Even  then,  however,  it  can  hardly  be 


confined  to  that  moment.  It  is  in  the  trying  cir- 
cumstances of  the  future,  in  the  zealous  discharge 
of  the  task  that  shall  be  his,  and  in  the  ripening 
of  Christian  experience,  that  Peter  shall  'learn,' 
shall  'perceive,'  the  full  meaning  of  what  he  at 
present  feels  to  be  so  incomprehensible.  He  will 
not  fully  know  what  it  is  to  have  had  his  own  feet 
washed  by  Jesus,  until  he  shall  have  felt  the  need 
of  constantly  turning  to  Him  in  faith  ;  and  until, 
in  the  love  ever  renewed  in  the  exercise  of  that 
faith,  he  too  shall  have  washed  the  feet  of 
others. 

Ver.  8.  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Thou  shalt 
nerer  wash  my  feet.  Peter  is  too  much  amazed 
to  comprehend  at  once  the  lesson  of  the  previous 
words  of  Jesus.  He  does  not  even  heea  them  ; 
and  his  impulsiveness,  checked  for  a  moment, 
leads  him  to  break  over  the  barrier  that  has  been 
opposed  to  it  with  greater  force  than  before  : 

*  Thou  shalt  never  wash  my  feet.'  —  Jeaua 
answered  him.  If  I  wash  thee  not,  Uiou  hast  no 
part  with  me.  Now,  our  Lord  begins  to  unfold 
the  true  spiritual  meaning  of  what  He  is  about  to 
do.  We  must  carefully  mark  the  words, — first, 
the  word  *  wash,'  not  *  cleanse  '  or  *  bathe,'  refer- 
ring to  the  whole  body,  but  simply  *wash,' 
referring  to  the  act  which  Jesus  has  immediately 
in  hand, — the  washing  of  the  feet  alone ;  secondly, 

*  with  me,'  not  *  in  me,*  referring,  not  to  the  entire 
dependence  of  the  believer  upon  his  Lord  and  his 
completeness  in  Him,  but  to  his  share  along  with 
Him  in  a  work  of  self-sacrificing  love,  triumphant 
over  the  world  and  crowned  with  glory.  If  we 
keep  these  two  points  in  view,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  the  words  of  Jesus  before  us  have  little 
reference  to  any  mere  spirit  of  self-will,  for  which 
Peter  must  substitute  the  childlike  disposition  that 
alone  can  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
also  that  they  relate  as  little  to  our  first  cleansing 
from  sin  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  They 
refer  to  something  different  from  either  of  these 
two  great  truths,  and  express,  what  we  shall  have 
to  explain  more  fully  (on  ver.  20),  that  unless 
Peter  enters  into  the  spirit  of  that  self-sacrificing 
work  of  love  which  Jesus  performs,  makes  that 
spirit  his  own  spirit,  sees  the  beauty  and  owns  the 
glory  of  the  Master's  becoming  the  servant  for  His 
people's  sake  (comp.  Matt.  xx.  28 ;  Luke  xxii. 
24-27),  and  becomes  in  like  manner  ready  to 
sacriBce  himself  if  he  may  thereby  help  the 
humblest  member  of  the  flock  of  Christ,  then  he 
is  going  his  own  way,  not  the  way  of  Jesus  ;  he  is 
choosing  his  own  portion,  not  the  portion  of  his 
Lord  ;  he  must  be  content  to  separate  from  One 
whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  have  no 
more  a  part  with  Him  either  in  His  sufferings  or 
His  reward.  It  is  this  thought,  even  though  it 
may  be  as  yet  imperfectly  apprehended  by  the 
apostle,  that  leads  to  the  sudden  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  9.  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  Him,  Lord, 
not  my  feet  only,  hut  also  my  hands  and  my 
head. — Peter  sees  that  in  whatever  way  the  result 
may  be  produced,  suffering  Jesus  to  wash  his  feet 
will  bring  him  nearer  to  his  Master,  will  make 
him  to  be  more  *  with  Him.*  The  thought  of  the 
hands  and  the  head  as  the  uncovered  parts  of  the 
body  naturally  occurs  to  him ;  and  his  reasoning 
is  that,  if  the  washing  of  one  part  will  give  him 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  Master  whom  he  loved, 
much  more  will  this  be  effected  by  the  washing  of 
more  parts  than  one.     To  everything  he  will  sub- 
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mit,  so  that  it  bring  him  nearer  to  Jesus  and  His 
reward. 

Ver.  la  Jesus  saith  to  him.  He  that  is  bathed 
needeth  not  save  to  vash  his  feet,  but  is  clean 
every  whit :  and  ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.     The 
{^und   of  the  figurative  language  hardly  needs 
explanation  :  he  who  has  just  been  cleansed  in  the 
bath  has  only  further  to  wash  his  feet  as  he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bath  to  the  banquet  in  order  that 
he  may  sit  down  there  wholly  clean.     Peter's 
words  had  shown  that  he  did  not  fully  understand 
^he  application  of  the  figure,  and  that  he  did  not  see 
that  the  washing  of  more  than  the  feet,  which  had 
alone  been  in  a  position  to  contract  defilement, 
implied  that  the  first  cleansing  had  not  been  so 
thorough  as  it  really  was.    It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, in  furtherance  of  his  training  at  this  time,  to 
remind  him  that  in  faith  and  love  he  had  already 
been  made  completely  one  with  Jesus,  and  that 
all  now  re(juired  was  not  an  entire  renewal  of  that 
first  cleansing,  as  if  men  were  to  be  bom  a  third 
as  well  as  a  second  time,  but  a  preserving  of  it 
in  its  completeness.     This  was  to  be  effected  by 
suffering  Jesus  now  to  cleanse  away  any  stain  that 
could  \^  imparted  by  the  work  of  the  world,  but 
no  more.     A  right  perception  of  the  greatness  of 
what  Christ  did  for  us  when  He  first  united  us  to 
Himself,  is  as  necessary  to  a  true  following  of  His 
example  of  love  and  self-denial,  as  is  a  perception 
of  the  fact  that,  at  every  step  of  our  progress,  in 
every  part  of  our  continued  work,  we  need  to 
turn  to  Him  for  the  spiritualising  of  our  earthly 
thoughts,  the  elevation  of  our  earthly  aims,  and 
the  pardon  of  our  shortcomings  and  sins.     Peter 
and  the  apostles  ought  not  to  forget  this.     They 
had  all  been  truly  united  to  Jesus  except  one ;  and 
there  is  sadness  in  the  way  in  which  the  words 
are  added,  *  but  not  all.  * 

Ver.  1 1.  Tor  he  knew  him  that  was  betraying 
him:  therefore  said  he.  Ye  are  not  all  dean. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  eleven  do  these  words 
present :  they  full  of  faith  and  love,  *  clean ;  * 
Judas  with  his  heart  full  of  evil  passions,  at  that 
very  moment  his  treachery  not  a  thing  of  the 
future,  but  of  the  present.  And  yet  more  !  Jesus 
knew  this.  The  eye  that  sees  what  is  4n  man, 
saw  what  was  in  the  heart  of  the  traitor  while  he 
yet  washed  his  feet.  It  may  be  asked.  What  is 
the  import  of  the  foot-washing  in  such  a  case  ? 
We  can  only  answer,  It  is  nothing  but  an  outward 
rile.  The  complete  bath  must  have  been 
accepted,  before  the  subsequent  washing  of  the 
feet  can  bring  its  blessing  to  us,  or  be  other  than 
a  carnal  form. 

Ver.  12.  When  therefore  he  had  washed  their 
feet,  and  had  taken  his  garments,  and  had  sat 
down  again,  he  said  unto  them.  Perceive  ye 
what  I  have  done  to  yout  Again  three  par- 
ticulars introduce  the  words  of  Jesus  :  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  this  structure  throughout 
these  verses  harmonizes  well  with  the  touching 
solemnity  of  the  whole  scene.  Having  washed 
the  feet  of  the  disciples,  resumed  His  garments, 
and  again  taken  His  place  at  the  table,  Tesus  pro- 
ceeds to  enforce  the  lesson  of  what  He  had  done. 
He  first  awakens  their  attention  by  His  question, 
and  then  proceeds. 

Ver.  13.  Te  call  me  Master  and  Lord:  and 
ye  ny  wdl;  for  so  I  am.  It  was  in  the  full 
consciousness  of  the  dignity  belonging  to  Him 
that  (ver.  3)  Jesus  had  entered  upon. this  scene. 
It  is  in  a  similar  consciousness  that  He  now  urges 


its  lesson.  The  word  used  for  *  Master '  is  John's 
Greek  rendering  for  the  Hebrew  *  Rabbi '  (chap. 
i.  29,  XX.  16).  No  special  meaning  therefore,  such 
as  *  Teacher,'  is  to  be  given  it. 

Ver.  14.  If  I  therefore,  the  Lord  and  the 
Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet  The  order  of  the 
titles  which  Jesus  assumes  to  Himself  is  changed 
in  this  as  compared  with  the  preceding  verse. 
The  object  appears  to  be  to  give  prominence  to 
that  title  of  *  Lord  *  in  the  thought  of  which  lay 
the  strength  of  the  obligation  restine  upon  His 
disciples  to  do  as  He  had  done.  They,  then, 
were  to  wash  one  another's  feet  when  He  would 
no  longer  be  beside  them  to  do  so  :  they  could  not 
bathe  one  another,  make  one  another  *  dean ;  *  but 
this  they  could  do  in  self-denying  love  and  fellow- 
ship,— they  could  restore  one  another's  failing 
faith  and  love  by  ever-renewed  manifestations  of 
that  love  to  one  another  which,  springing  from 
the  love  of  Jesus,  leads  back  to  Him. 

Ver.  15.  For  I  gave  yon  an  example,  that 
ye  also  should  do  even  as  I  did  to  you. .  What 
the  giver  of  a  commission  does  may  well  be  done 
by  the  servant  to  whom  the  commission  is  given. 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  act  spoken  of 
is  only  that  of  'washing  one  another's  feet.' 

Ver.  i6.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  No 
servant  is  greater  than  his  lord;  neither  one 
that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him. 
How  often  does  Jesus  speak  of  Himself  in  this 
gospel  as  the  *  Sent '  of  God  !  It  is  impossible  to 
dissociate  this  usage  from  the  words  here,  so  that 
the  same  word  is  applied  to  the  disciple  in  refer- 
ence to  his  Lord  as  is  applied  to  the  Lord  Him- 
self in  reference  to  God  (comp.  xvii.  18).  The 
disciples  are  the  *sent,'  taking  the  place  of  Him 
who  was  first  'sent'  but  is  now  gone  to  the 
Father. 

Ver.  17.  If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are 
ye  if  ye  do  them.  Simple  as  might  appear  the 
duty  to  which  the  disciples  were  called,  Jesus 
knew  that  it  was  a  hard  and  trying  task.  He 
connects  therefore  a  promise  of  blessedness  with 
the  actual  performance  of  the  duty. 

Ver.  18.  I  speak  not  of  you  all.  At  this  point 
Jesus  again  turns  to  the  thought  of  Judas,  yet 
not  with  the  view  of  simply  repeating  what  He 
had  said  at  ver.  10.  It  is  contemplation  of  the 
blessedness  first  spoken  of  that  fills  His  mind, 
and  pity  for  that  disciple  who  was  not  only  to 
separate  himself  from  the  others,  but,  in  doing 
so,  to  lose  their  blessedness. — I  know  whom  I 
chose.  The  choosing  refers  to  election  to  the 
apostleship,  not  to  eternal  life  (comp.  vi.  70, 
XV.  16,  19).  The  precise  object  of  the  statement 
is  more  difficult  to  determine.  The  most  pro- 
bable explanation  seems  to  be  that  our  Lord 
would  anticipate  what  could  not  fail  to  be  after- 
wards a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  disciples.  It 
will  seem  strange  to  them  that  a  traitor  should 
have  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  their  number ;  and 
they  may  even  be  tempted  to  think  that,  had 
Jesus  known  what  He  was  doing,  no  such  choice 
would  have  been  made.  Therefore,  with  much 
emphasis  on  the  *  I,'  he  says,  *  I  know  whom  I 
chose.  You  may  imagine  that  I  have  been 
deceived,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  I  knew  well  what  was 
to  happen,  and  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  purposes 
of  God,  '—but,  that  the  scripture  may  he  Ailfilled, 
He  that  eateth  my  bread  lifted  up  his  heel 
against  me.      The  words  are  from  Ps.  xli.  9. 
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As  originally  used  they  refer  to  the  suffering 
righteous  man,  but  the  Psalmist  is  led  to  employ 
words  which  have  their  full  meaning  only  as  applied 
to  the  ideal  righteous  one,  that  is,  to  Jesus;  and 
Jesus  now  speaks  them  directly  in  His  own  person. 
As  found  here  they  are  not  a  reproduction  of  the 
Septuagint,  but  are  an  original  translation  of  the 
Hebrew.  The  figure  may  be  taken  from  the 
tripping  up  of  a  runner  in  a  race,  or  from  the 
thought  ot  kicking.  The  latter  allusion  is  the 
more  probable.  The  peculiar  offensiveness  of  the 
conduct  spoken  of  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  person 
guilty  of  it  has  *  eaten  the  bread  *  of  him  whom 
he  injures,  and  has  thus  violated  those  laws  of 
hospitality  and  friendship  than  which  the  East 
knew  none  more  sacred. 

Ver.  19.  From  hencefortti  I  tell  yon  before  it 
come  to  pasB,  that  when  it  iB  come  to  paae,  ye 
may  believe  that  I  am.  These  words  can  hardly 
mean  that  Jesus  would  henceforward  tell  them 
events  that  were  to  hajipen  in  order  that,  when 
the  events  did  happen,  they  might  see  that  He 
had  been  a  true  prophet  and  might  have  their 
faith  confirmed.  He  is  here  dealing  with  them  as 
with  persons  who  are  to  be  sent  forth  to  do  His 
work  in  the  world  ;  and  it  is  as  if  He  would  say, 
*  Because  the  moment  of  your  work  is  come  I  put 
you  in  possession  of  what  is  to  happen,  I  make 
you  anticipate  and  foresee  it,  I  give  you  the  same 
knowledge  of  it  that  I  have  myself,  in  order  that, 
when  suffering  conies,  you  may  not  only  not  lose 
faith  by  the  shock,  but  may  be  strengthened  in 
your  progress  towards  a  deeper  and  truer  faith. 
My  ever  present  knowledge  corresponds  to  my 
ever  present  Divine  existence,  to  the  fact  that  I 
am  (comp.  on  viii.  24).  Your  knowledge  shall  be 
to  you  a  proof  that  it  is  indeed  One  who  can  say 
"  I  am  "  that  is  in  you.'  It  is  not  so  much  of  faith 
in  Him  as  the  Messiah  that  Jesus  speaks  :  it  is 
of  faith  in  the  Divine  in  Him,  bestowed  through 
Him  upon  themselves. 

Ver.  20.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon,  He 
that  reoeiveth  whomsoever  I  send  reoeiveth 
me;  and  he  that  reoeiveth  me  reoeiveth  him 
that  sent  me.  The  difficulty  of  tracing  the 
connection  of  these  words  with  the  rest  of  our 
Lord's  discourse  at  this  time  has  been  felt  by  all 
commentators.  Let  us  observe  that  they  are  in- 
troduced by  *  Verily,  verily,'  and  that  we  are  thus 
taken  back  to  ver.  16  with  the  expectation  that 
the  thought  here  will  closely  correspond,  although 
in  a  deepened  form,  to  the  thought  there.  There, 
however,  the  distinct  reference  had  been  to  that 
work  of  lowly  love  which  *  in  the  form  of  a 
servant '  Jesus  had  just  performed  for  His  disciples. 
What,  therefore.  He  had  done  for  them,  they  are 
now  to  do  for  one  another,  and  for  the  world. 
Laying  aside  all  thought  of  earthly  pre-eminence, 
seeking  only  the  glory  of  God  and  not  their  own, 
they  are  to  go  out,  like  their  Master,  *  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,'  and  in  a  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  love 
like  His  to  be  His  representatives  to  men.  As 
they  do  so,  they  will  experience  the  same  reception 
as  He  had  done.  Some  will  *  receive  *  them, — that 
is,  will  not  merely  view  with  favour  their  general 
work,  but  will  accept  them  when  they  come,  and 
because  they  come,  to  them  in  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  Jesus  had  displayed  in  the  act  which  He  had 


just  performed  towards  them.  Others,  it  is  implied, 
will  reject  them ;  will  accept  indeed  the  outward 
service,  the  external  rite;  but,  yielding  to  the 
evil  suggestions  of  Satan,  and  so  proving  them- 
selves his  children  instead  of  the  children  of  God, 
will  cast  away  from  them  the  precious  truth  of 
which  the  service  and  the  rite  were  only  the 
symbolical  expression.  Men  will  thus  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes  which  will  take  up 
towards  the  apostles  doing  the  work  of  Jesus  the 
same  position  as  that  which  the  eleven  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Judas  on  the  other,  had  now  taken  up 
towards  Jesus  Himself.  It  is  important  to  keep 
this  thought  of  Judas  as  well  as  of  the  others  pro- 
minently in  view  in  the  verses  before  us.  Just 
as  vers.  I  and  3  constitute  a  parallel  to  ver.  19, 
and  there  is  One  behind  Jesus  who  is  received 
when  Jesus  is  received  (ver.  20),  so  ver.  2  consti- 
tutes a  parallel  to  the  implied  thought  of  Judas, 
and  there  is  one  behind  the  traitor  whose  children 
the  rejectors  of  Jesus,  as  He  acts  in  the  apostles, 
show  themselves  to  be.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for, 
while  the  thought  of  which  we  speak  binds  the 
whole  passage,  vers.  1-20,  into  one,  it  also  ex- 
plains the  apparently  sudden  transition  to  the 
powerful  emotions  stirred  in  the  Redeemer's 
breast  by  the  thought  of  Judas  at  ver.  21, 
as  well  as  the  emphatic  *Now'  of  ver.  31, — 
now,  when  the  last  who  would  resist  that  true 
glory  which  consists  in  self-sacrificing  love  has 
been  expelled.  The  last  clause  of  ver.  20  is 
explained  by  chap.  i.  12. 

It  is  desirable  to  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and 
to  ask  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  wonderful 
scene,  the  details  of  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering. It  is  not  a  mere  lesson  of  humility. 
The  lesson  is  far  deeper.  It  is  the  completing  act 
of  that  great  work  of  self-sacrificing  love  in  which 
Jesus  was  engaged.  He  even  includes  in  the 
thought  of  it  the  thought  of  the  crucifixion  now 
so  near;  and,  as  then  He  shall  depart  unto  the 
Father,  He  affords  now  the  most  touching,  the 
culminating,  illustration  of  the  fact  that  *  the  Son 
of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.'  That  is  the  very  essence  of  His  glory, 
a  glory  so  different  from  that  of  the  world,  so 
different  even  from  that  upon  which  the  thoughts 
of  His  disciples  were  yet  fixed.  Therefore  He 
humbles  Himself  anew.  Laying  aside  His  glory 
He  takes  up  His  cross,  not  that  He  may  "justify 
disciples  who  are  already  His,  who  are  *  clean,' 
but  that  He  may  bring  them  ever  and  again  to 
Himself  the  source  of  all  true  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, and  may  wash  away  any  fresh  stains  of 
defilement  which  they  have  contracted  in  their 
work  in  the  world. 

That  is  His  part.  What  is  ours?  It  spu'ings 
from  the  consideration  that,  exalted  in  glory.  He 
really  labours  and  suffers  no  more.  His  disciples 
take  His  place  and  carry  on  His  work,  constantly 
leading  one  another  back  to  Him,  and  washing 
away  th'^se  weaknesses  of  faith,  those  defects  of 
love,  which  their  work  in  the  world  brings  with  it. 
Thus  they  *  fill  up  what  is  behind  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  for  His  body's  sake,  which  is  the 
Church '  (Col.  i.  24) ;  and  it  is  thus  only  that, 
suffering  with  Him,  they  shall  at  last  be  glorified 
*  with  Him '  (ver.  8)  in  Ilis  glory. 
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Chapter  XIII.    21-30. 
The  Expuls    i  of  Judas  Iscariot 

21  T  T  THEN  Jesus  had  thus  said,  he  was  *  troubled  in  spirit,  and  «ch«p  xi.33. 

V  V       testified,*  and  said,  Verily,  verily,  I  sa>     nto  you,  that 

22  *one  of  you  shall  betray  me.     Then'  the  'disciples  looked  one  *Comp.Miut. 

23  on  another,  doubting*  of  whom  he  spake.     Now*  there  was    Marie xiv. 
leaning  on*  Jesus'  bosom  one  of  his  disciples,  ''whom  Jesus    xxi'i. 21. 

24  loved.      Simon   Peter    therefore    beckoned   to   him,    that   he    «?vi  «; 

^  Mai  k  XIV. 

25  should  ask  who  it  should  be  of  whom  he  spake.*     He  then    «9;Luke 

•^  *^  XXII.  23. 

26  lying'  on  Jesus'  breast  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  who  is  it?     Jesus  ^'Chap.xix. 

'       *>  ■'  '  '  ■'26,  XXI.  7,  ao. 

answered,*  He  it  is,  to*  whom  I  shall  give  a"  sop,  'when  I  '1^'"^.^^ 
have  dipped  //."     And  when"  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he    **^-«3. 

27  gave  it  to  Judas  Iscariot,  t/te  son  of  Simon."     And  after  the 

sop  -^ Satan"  entered  into  him.     Then  said  Jesus"  unto  him, /Luieexxii.3; 

ver.  a.  chap. 

28  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly."      Now  no  man  at  the  table    y^io. 

29  knew  "  for  what  intent  he  spake  this  "  unto  him.     For  some  of 
tltem^^  thought,  because  Judas  had  the  '^bag,  that  Jesus  had**  rChap.»i.6. 
said  unto  him.  Buy  tJiose  things  that  we  have  need  of  against  ** 

the  feast;  or,  that  he  *  should  give  something  to  the  poor.  ADeut.  xvi. 

30  He  then**  having  received  the  sop  went   immediately  out: 

'and  it  was  night.  'S"5:^'' 

*  and  bare  witness  *  omit  Then  •  in  perplexity 

*  omit  Now  *  reclining  at  meat  in 

*  Simon  Peter  therefore  beckoneth  to  this  one,  and  saith  unto  him,  Say  who 
it  is  of  whom  he  speaketh 

^  He  leaning  back  thus        •  Jesus  therefore  answcreth       •  for 
*•  dip  the  *^  and  shall  give  it  to  him         *•  When  therefore 

^'  he  taketh  and  giveth  it  to  Judas  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot 
"  then  Satan  ^*  Jesus  therefore  saith  "  more  quickly 

*'  No  one  of  those  reclining  at  meat  perceived  "  he  said  it 

"  omit  of  them  *®  omit  had  *i  for         «•  therefore 

Contents.     The  leading  idea  of  this  section  is  *  Verily,  verily.  *      Compassion,  however,   is  not 

the  expulsion  of  Judas  from  the  company  of  the  dis-  the  leading  feature  of  His  mind  at  present.     It  is 

ciples.    We  have  already  seen  that  before  the  chap-  rather  horror  and  indication  at  the  thought  that 

tcr  begins  the  world  is  shut  out,  and  Jesus  is  to  be  over  against  His  glorious  mission  of  love  to  the 

alone  with  'His  own.'     But  Judas  is  of  the  world,  world  there  should  now  appear  in  their  utmost 

the  last  remnant  of  it  left  in  the  apostolic  company,  intensity  the  worldliness,  the  selfishness,  and  the 

the  last  particle,  as  it  were,  of  the  leaven  that  had  sin  that  would  fain  defeat  it  all.     Therefore  He  was 

to  be  removed  with  such  scrupulous  care  from  *  troubled '  (comp.  on  xi.  33,  xii.  27),  and  troubled 

every  Jewish  house  before  the  feast  of  the  Pass-  *  in  spirit,'  in  the  highest  region  of  the  spiritual 

over.      Before  the  true  Christian  Passover  then  life.      Therefore  He  *  bare  witness:'  not  simply 

can  be  celebrated,  Judas  must  withdraw.     Then  were  His  words  plain,   as  compared  with   His 

only  will  the  house  be  clean,  the  air  be  pure  ;  and  previously  obscure  intimations  of  the  approaching 

with  no  jarring  element  m  their  midst,  Jesus  will  treachery  (vers.  10,  18),  but  He  was  now  delivering 

be  able  to  pour  forth  all  the  fulness  of  His  love  a  part  of  that  mystery  of  the  will  of  His  Father 

towards  those  who  are  bound  up  with  Him  in  the  which  it  was  His  mission  to  proclaim,  and  which 

closest  and  most  sacred  fellowship.  announced  the  thickness  of  satanic  darkness  no 

Ver.  21.  When  Jemu  had  thus  said,  he  was  less  than  the  brightness  of  heavenly  light.     And 

tnmUed  in  spiiit,  and  bare  witness,  and  said,  therefore  also  He  said  '  Verily,  verily;'  so  solemn. 

Verily,  verily,  etc.   All  the  expressions  of  the  verse  so  awful,  so  full  of  deep  and  far-reaching  meaning, 

indicate  how  deeply  the  spirit  of  Jesus  was  moved,  was  the  fact  about  to  be  realised.      The  same 

the  'troubled  in  spirit,'  the  'Imre  witness,'  the  three-fold  statement  shows  the  greatness  of  the 
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impression  made  ui>on  the  mind  of  the  Evangelist. 
— 1  say  nnto  yon.  That  one  of  yon  shall  hetzay 
me ;  sad,  painful  words,  but  as  yet  not  understood 
by  the  disciples. 

Ver.  22.  The  disciples  looked  one  on  another, 
in  perplexity  of  wlunn  he  spake.  From  the 
parallel  passages  of  the  earlier  Gospels  (Matt. 
xxvi.  22,  etc.;  Mark  xiv.  19;  Luke  xxii.  23)  we 
learn  that  they  expressed  their  perplexity  to  one 
another  in  words.  To  John,  hastening  always  to 
the  main  figure  of  the  scene,  it  is  enough  to  speak 
of  their  looks. 

Ver.  23.  There  was  reclining  at  meat  in  Jesus' 
bosom  one  of  his  disciples.  It  had  been  origin- 
ally enjoined  that  the  Passover  should  be  eaten 
standing  (Ex.  xii.  11),  but  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  the  custom  had  been  changed ;  the 
guests  now  reclined  upon  couches.  The  reason 
for  the  original  injunction  no  longer  existing, 
it  had  been  permitted  to  fall  aside ;  and  our 
l^ord  recognised  the  propriety  of  the  change.  At 
this  moment  indeed  the  feast,  properly  so  called, 
had  not  yet  begun  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  attitude  of  reclining  would  not 
be  changed  when  it  did  so.— Whom  Jesus  loved. 
The  universal  tradition  of  the  Church,  as  well  as 
the  information  afforded  by  the  gosjxjl  itself  when 
various  intimations  contained  in  it  are  put  toi^ether, 
leave  no  doubt  that  this  disciple  was  John  himself. 

Ver.  24.  Simon  Peter  therefore  oeckcmeth  to 
this  one,  and  saith  onto  him.  Say  who  it  is  of 
whom  he  speaketh.  Peter,  as  usual  the  first  to 
act,  is  the  spokesman  of  the  rest.  Nothing  is 
said  to  explain  why  either  he  or  any  other  of  the 
apostolic  band  should  have  supposed  that  John 
would  know  what  they  themselves  were  ignorant 
of.  It  may  have  arisen  simply  from  their  having 
witnessed  many  tokens  of  love  and  confidence  on 
the  part  of  Jesus  towards  him. 

Ver.  25.  He  leaning  hack  thus  on  Jesus'  breast, 
saith  unto  him.  Lord,  who  is  it?  Nothing  can 
Ixi  more  graphic  than  the  account  here  given  of 
the  movement  made  by  John.  He  had  been 
reclining  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus :  he  now  throws 
back  his  head  upon  His  breast,  looking  up  into 
His  face  that  he  may  ask  his  question.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  this  little  act  is  fixed  on  by 
the  beloved  disciple  in  xxi.  20,  to  characterize 
himself:  not  *  which  also  leaned,*  but  *  which 
also  leaned  back  on  his  breast '  at  the  supper. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  may  justly  infer  that  the  ques- 
tion was  neither  asked  nor  answered  in  under- 
tones, but  that  all  could  hear. 

Ver.  26.  Jesus  therefore  answereth.  He  it  is 
for  whom  I  shall  dip  the  sop,  and  shall  give  it 
to  him.  The  use  of  the  definite  article  with  the 
word  *  sop '  can  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds 
that  it  is  the  well-known  sop  of  the  Paschal  Supper. 
The  sauce  in  which  it  was  dipped  does  not  Ix^long 
to  the  original  institution,  but  had  been  intro- 
duced before  the  days  of  Christ,  and  was  partaken 
of  before  the  lamb  was  placed  ujx)n  the  table. 
At  this  point  then  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the 
•feast.*  Two  important  questions  meet  us.  In 
what  spirit  is  the  sop  offered  ?  Does  Judas  par- 
take of  it? 

As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  was  certainly  more 
than  a  sign  to  point  out  Judas  as  the  traitor.  This 
particular  sign  is  chosen  in  order  even  at  the  last 
moment  to  touch  his  heart.  For  this  purpose 
Jesus  departs  from  the  ordinary  custom  at  the 
feast  at  which  each  guest  dipped  his  own  bread 


in  the  bitter  sauce,  and  offers  Judas  a  piece  which 
He  Himself  had  dipped.  It  was  as  if  He  would 
say,  *  Thou  art  at  my  table,  thou  art  my  guest,  I 
would  fain  have  thee  to  be  my  friend  ;  cans*  thou 
violate  every  rule  of  love  and  friendship?'  The 
giving  of  the  sop  then  is  more  than  an  intiex  to 
the  traitor.  It  is  a  final  appeal  to  Judas  which 
may  yet  soften  his  heart,  but  which,  if  it  do  not 
soften  him,  will  only  make  him  more  hardened 
than  before. 

The  second  question.  Does  Judas  partake  of 
the  feast  ?  is  not  distinctly  answered  by  the  Evan- 
gelist. We  must  probably  answer  in  the  negative, 
because  —  ( i )  The  *  feast '  was  only  now  begin- 
ning. (2)  The  drift  of  the  passage,  and  indeed 
of  the  whole  of  this  section  of  the  gospel,  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  did  not.  This  view  seems 
also  to  find  confirmation  from  the  words  of  1  John 
ii.  19,  which  appear  to  take  their  form  from  the 
memory  of  the  scene  before  us.  Thus  looketl  at, 
the  going  out  of  Judas  is  the  token  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  number  of  the  disciples,  and 
that  he  could  not  share  in  that  expression  of 
communion  with  Jesus  now  to  l)e  enjoyed. — 
When  therefore  he  had  dipped  the  sop,  he  taketh 
and  giveth  it  to  Judas  the  son  of  Simon  Iscariot 
For  the  name  Simon  Iscariot,  com  p.  vi.  71.  That 
the  name  Iscariot  belongs  to  the  father  as  well  as 
the  son,  confirms  the  idea  that  the  meaning  is  the 

*  Man  of  Kerioth '  (Josh.  xv.  25). 

Ver.  27.  And  after  the  sop  then  Satan  entered 
into  him.  After  the  sop  had  been  given,  Satan 
took  such  full  possession  of  the  traitor,  that  he  is 
no  longer  only  Judas,  but  one  possessed  by  Satan. 
— Jesus  therefore  saith  unto  him.  That  thou 
doest,  do  more  quickly.  Judas  may  now  be 
addressed  as  *  doing '  what  he  was  to  do.  1 1  was 
too  late  to  exjDect  any  change.  Mercy,  grace, 
offered  to  the  last,  have  l)een  to  the  last  rejected. 
The  sin  must  be  committed  now.  Let  him  there- 
fore not  stay,  as  in  all  probability  he  would  have 
wished  to  partake  of  the  feast ;  let  him  be  even 
more  active  than  he  is  inclined  to  be ;  Jesus  not 
only  desires  to  be  alone  with  His  true  disciples, 
but  He  is  eager  to  take  that  last  step  which  is 
now    at    hand ;    He    is    *  straitened  *    until    His 

*  baptism  is  accomplished  '  ^Luke  xii.  50). 

Ver.  28.  No  one  of  those  reclining  at  meat 
perceived  for  what  intent  he  said  it  unto  him. 
From  these  words  the  inference  is  generally  drawn 
that  the  conversation  l^etween  Jesus  antl  John 
must  have  been  in  an  undertone ;  otherwise  the 
disciples  would  have  known  the  meaning  of  what 
had  been  said.  The  inference  is  hardly  warranted. 
Even  although  they  now  knew  that  he  was  to 
betray  his  Master,  they  miijht  \yc  so  ignorant  of 
all  the  steps  he  was  to  taUe  lor  that  end,  that  they 
could  not  attach  a  correct  idea  to  the  words 
addressed  to  him.     And  they  did  not. 

Ver.  29.  For  some  thought,  because  Judas  had 
the  bag,  that  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Buy  those 
things  that  we  have  need  of  for  the  feast ;  or, 
that  he  should  give  something  to  the  poor.  On 
the  *  bag '  here  spoken  of,  see  on  xii.  6.  The  first 
supposition  made,  that  Judas  might  have  gone  out 
to  purchase  things  needed  '  for  the  feast,'  is  a  proof 
that  the  feast  itself  had  not  begun,  or  was  only 
Ixjginning.     It  is  important  to  observe  the  word 

*  feast.'  It  is  that  of  ver.  I,  and  it  shows  that  the 
disciples  expected  to  partake  of  the  Paschal  Supper 
with  Jesus.  This  expectation  the  Evangelist 
would  in  all  probability  not  have  communicated 
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to  us  as  he  has  done  had  he  not  Vnown  it  to  be 
correct.  He  knows  that  Jesus  partook  of  'the 
feast ; '  that  what  He  did  not  partake  of  was  the 
*  Passover  of  the  Jews*  (comp.  on  ver.  i).  The 
words,  too,  are  much  more  reconcilable  with  the 
idea  that  the  feast  was  just  about  to  be  partaken 
of,  than  that  it  was  to  be  eaten  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards.  On  the  latter  supposition,  the  *  more 
quickly  *  loses  all  its  meaning.  On  the  former  it 
retains  its  force.  The  expression  here  employed 
supplies  therefore  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
.supposition  that  the  evening  on  which  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  were  thus  gathered  together  was  that 
of  the  Paschal  Supper.  It  has  indeed  been  urged 
that,  if  the  Supper  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th, — according  to  sacred  calculation,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  15th, — such  purchases  would  have 
been  illegal  and  impossible,  the  15th  possessing 
all  the  sanctity  of  a  Sabbath.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  a  fair  representation  of  the  case.  There 
are  clear  indications  both  in  Scripture  (Ex. 
xii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii.  56)  and  in  the 
Mishna,  that  a  difference  was  made  l)etween  these 
two  days  in  respect  of  sanctity,  the  preparation  of 
food,  for  example,  being  expressly  allowed  on  the 
latter  of  the  two.  A  rabbinical  provision,  also, 
for  the  procuring  of  the  Paschal  lamb  when  the 
eve  of  the  Passover  fell  on  the  Sabbath,  is  a  proof 
that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  on  the  point 
when  the  two  days  did  not  coincide  (Mishna, 
treatise  Sabbath). 
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The  second  suppo^icwn  of  the  disciples  points 
to  the  same  conciusioD.  'X'ney  thought  that  Judas 
was  to  give  ffometnin^  to  the  poor ;  and  that  it  was 
to  be  given  *  more  quickly.'  This  could  hardly  be 
mere  general  charity  to  the  poor.  The  time  was 
not  very  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  such  charity, 
and  there  could  be  no  call  for  its  being  given  at 
once.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  think  not 
of  charity  in  general,  but  of  that  particular  aid 
which,  in  conformity  with  the  law  (Deut.  xvi.  14), 
was  to  be  given  at  the  Passover  to  *  the  stranger, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,*  to  enable  them 
also  to  rejoice.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  disciples  corre- 
sponds much  better  with  the  supposition  that  the 
feast  was  about  at  this  moment  to  be  celebrated 
than  that  it  was  to  be  so  the  following  ni^ht. 

Ver.  30.  He  therefore  haying  reoeived  the 
Bop  went  immediately  out.  Again  nothing  is 
said  of  the  sop's  being  eaten. — ^And  it  was  night. 
It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  these  words,  which  thus  become  important  as 
illustrating  the  general  character  of  the  thought 
and  style  of  the  Evangelist.  They  illustrate,  no 
doubt,  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  narrative,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  upon 
whose  memory  the  events  witnessed  by  him  had 
made  a  profound  impression.  But  they  certainly 
do  more.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  which 
Judas  went  out  the  Evangelist  sees  the  symbol 
of  the  darkness  of  his  deed  of  treachery. 


Chapter  XIIL  31-XIV.  31. 
Jesus,  alone  with  His  Disciples,  begins  His  Last  Consolatory  Discourse. 


31  npHEREFORE,  when*  he  was  gone  out,  Jesus  said,'  Now 

-I       is  the  Son  of  man  ''  glorified,  and  *  God  is  glorified  in 

32  him.     ^  If  God  be  glorified  in  him,*  God  *  shall  also  *  glorify 

33  him  in  himself,  and  ''shall  straightway  glorify  him.  'Little 
children,  yet  -^a  little  while  I  am  with  you.  Ye  shall  seek  me: 
^and  as*  I  said  unto  the  Jews,  Whither  I  go,'  ye  cannot  come ; 

34  so  now  I  say  to  you.  A  *  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you, 
'  That  ye  love  one  another ;  *  as  •  I  have  •  loved  you,  that  ye 

35  also  love  •  one  another.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,**  if  ye  have  love  one  to"  another. 

36  Simon  Peter  said '  unto  him,  Lord,  whither  goest  thou }  ^ 
Jesus  answered  him,"  Whither  I  go,^  thou  canst  not  follow  me 

37  now;  but  'thou  shalt  follow  me"  afterwards.  '"Peter  said" 
unto  him.  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now .?  **     I  will  lay 

38  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."  '"Jesus  answered"  him,"  Wilt 
thou  lay  down  thy  life  for  my  sake }  *'     Verily,  verily,  I  say 

•  omit  If  God  be  glorified  in  him 
••  eve\i  as  '  a^  jiwdv 

^®  disciples  of  mine     **  with 
**  even  now  1*  for  thee 


a  See  chap. 

xii.  16. 
b  Chap.  ziv. 

13,  xvii.  4 ; 

X  Pet.  tv.  zi. 
c  Chap.  xvii. 

d  CKap.  xii.  93. 
*  z  John  ii.  z, 
Z2.  iii.  7,  z8. 
ySee  chap. 

e  Chap.  VII.  34. 
h  1  John  ii.  7, 

8 :  a  Tohn  5 
t  See  cnap. 

XV.  la. 
k  Eph.  V  3 


/  Comp.  chap. 

xxi    18. 
m  Matt.  xxri. 

33-35;  Mark 

XIV.  99-51 ; 

Luke  xxii. 

33.  34- 


*  When  therefore 

^  saith 

*  and  God 

*  omit  also 

'  emit  have 

•  may  love 

**  omit  him 

"  omit  me 

*•  answereth 

^^  for  me 
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unto  thee,  The  cock  shali  not  crow,  till  thou  hast  denied  rae 
thrice. 
Chap.  XIV.  i.     Let  *  not  your  heart  be  "  troubled  :  ye  **  ^  believe  '^Ic^^'^^ 

2  in  God,  believe  also  in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  ^Sip!"xu  ^7 
mansions : "  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.**     I  **  go  ^ V^Tat? 

3  ^to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go"  and  prepare**  a  ^^^™' 
place  for  you,  **  I  will  **  come  again,  and  receive  '*  you  unto  r ¥««.  xb,  ^a. 

4  myself;  that  '  where  I  am,  there  y^  may  be  also."  And  whither  'fj^^*** 
I  go  ■'  ye  know,  and  "  the  way  ye  know.'* 

5  'Thomas  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  /chap. xi.16. 

6  goest ; "'  and  "*  how  can '®  we  know  the  way  ?     Jesus  saith  unto 

him,  I  am  "the  way,  the»*  *' truth,  and  the  '^life:  no  man"  "J^^^eII': 

7  Cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by"  me.  '  If  ye  had  known  "  me,  ^chi^  i.  14. 
ye  should  have  known  •*  my  Father  also :  and  "  from  henceforth  TjiSS  1^'* 
■^ye  know"  him,  and  have  seen  him.  ^^aeTj^^/' 

8  '  Philip  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  suf-  ''S?***"  ^^' 

9  ficeth  us.  Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  ^z  jo£u.t3, 
you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  "  me,  Philip  t  *  he  that  hath  <  ct^  l  44. 
seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father ;  and  **  how  sayest  thou  then^^  * 

10  Shew  us  the  Father.?     Believest  thou  not  that  *  I  am  in  the  *5*»-"'?= 

coap.  z.  3e, 

Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  1  the  words  that  I  speak  "  unto    ****•  "•  ^ 
you  M  speak  not  of"  myself:  but  the  Father  that  dwelleth  ^^^ci»»p-^- 

11  in   me,  he  doeth  the  works.^®      Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and   the  Father  in  me:   or  ^else  believe  me  for  the ''^ *'*"*'*•''■ 
very**  works'  sake. 

12  'Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on*"  me,  'JJ^^Jt 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also  ;  *•  and  greater  works  than    *^'>-  '7. 

1 3  these  shall  he  do ;  because  -^  I  go  unto  my**  Father.  And  *' what-  /^-  ^^  ^ 
soever  ye  shall**  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,**  that  *the    ^^''jSlV*^ 

14  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.     If  ye  shall  ask*'  any  thing  ''^^3^^^ 

15  in  my  name,  I  will  do  //.*•     *  If  ye  love  me,  keep**  my  command-    ^^  cd. 

16  ments.     And  I  will  pray*'  the  Father,  and  he  shall"  give  you  A^a^aii. 
another  *  Comforter,**  that  he  may  abide"  with  you  for  ever;  /^;».„.a3; 

17  Even  '  the  Spirit  of"  truth  ;  '''whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  1^'Si^ 
because  it  seeth**  him  not,  neither  knoweth"  him:  but**  ye  t/^""^ 
know  "  him  :  for  he  dwelleth  *•  with  you,  and  shall  be  *•  in  you.  *Si!ti.  ^ 

^*  omit  ye  ^®  places  of  abode  ***  you  ; 

**  shall  have  gone  ^'  prepared       **  omit  will 

^*  there  ye  also  may  be      *'  add  away      **  omit  and 

**  do  ^^  and  the         ^*  no  one 

•*  learned  to  know  **  ye  would  know 

•'  omit  then  *•  say 

^^  but  the  Father  abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works 

**  in  *»  also  do  **  the 

*•  this  I  will  do  *'  ask  of  me  **  ye  will  keep 

**  will  «i  Advocate  **  be 

**  beholdeth  **  Jeameth  to  know, 

*'  Icam  to  know        **•  because  he  abideth 


«i  because  I 

XVL7; 
zjohn  ii.  x. 
/Chap.  XV.  96, 

**  will  receive 

xvL  13; 
z  John  ▼.  & 

^*  omit  ye  know 

MX  Cor.iL  14. 

"  through 

*•  ye  learn  to  know 

*•  from 

"  believe  for  his 

**  omit  shall 

*»ask 

«  of  the 

*«  omit  hu» 

••  and  IS 
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18  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless:'^  *I  will**  come  to  you.     Yet  *Ver.3. 

19  ''a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth"  me  no  more;"  but  ^ ye  ^Secchap. 

20  see"  me:  because  I  live,  ye"  shall  live  also."    At**  that  ^day  pchAp.'xvi 
ye  shall  know  that  ''  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  ^^^  ""^ 

21  you.    »  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  ''^*^''-  '**• 
it  is  that  loveth  me:  and  'he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  '^p-«^- 
my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 

22  '  Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot,  Lord,  how  is  it  •'  that  thou  '^°'"  ^•-  «<^ 

23  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the  world  ?    Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  '  If  a  man*  love  me,  he  will  keep 

my  words :"  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  "we  will  come  ^Rev.iiLao. 

24  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.     He  that  loveth  me 

not  keepeth  not  my  sayings  :'®  and  ''the  word  which  ye  hear  is  "^^  "^J^ 
not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me.  ^  »«• 

25  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  present " 

26  with  you.     But  the  '"'Comforter,  w/iicA  is  the  Holy  Ghost," "'V«- »^ 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  'he  shall"  teach  you  jrChap.  xw. 
all  things,  and  -^ bring  all  things'*  to  your  remembrance,  what-    ii^io'a?. 

Tn  T  1  Tfl        .  1  *  T-»  -r  1  .  1    •»  ^  Chap,  xil  16. 

27  soever^*  I  have  ^"  said  unto  you.       Peace  I  leave  with  "  you,  my  «chap.  xw., 

33  J  Col.  UL 

peace'*  I  give  unto  you:  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto    «5.  Sec 
you.     **  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  « ver.  t 

28  Ye  have'*  heard  how''  *  I  said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  ^ v«n. 8,3,4- 
a^-ain  unto*"  you.     If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,*"  because** 

I  said  "*  I  ^  go  unto  the  Father :  for**  my  **  Father  is  greater  than  ^  Ver.  12. 

29  I.     And  now  "^  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that,  when  rfChap.  xiiL 

30  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might**  believe.     Hereafter*'  I  will  not** 

talk  much  with  you:  for  the  'prince  of  this**  world  cometh,  ^Sjaecbap. 

3 1  and  ••  hath  nothing  in  me.     But  **  that  the  -^  world  may  know  **  /chap.  xvii 
that  I  love  the  Father;  and  '^as*'  the  Father  gave  me  com-  /'C^p.zii.49. 
mandment,  even**  so  I  do.     Arise,  let  us  go  hence. 

^^  desolate  •^  omit  will  «*  no  longer  ^'  behold 

•*  and  ye  •*  omit  also  ••In 

•'  how  hath  it  come  to  pass    ••  any  one  •*  word         '•  words 

'^  while  abiding  '*  But  the  Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit 

'•  will  ^*  and  he  will  brinff  '*  all  things  that 

'•  omit  have  ^'  unto  ^^  a  peace  that  is  mine 

'•  that  *®  and  I  come  unto  "^  would  have  rejoiced 

••  that  *•  omit  I  said  •*  because  **  the 

••  may  *'  omit  Hereafter  ••  no  longer  ••  the 

••  cometh.    And  he  •^  But  /ig  cometh  ^*  perceive 

*•  and  that  even  as  **  omit  even 

Contents.     Judas  has  now  gone  out ;  Jesus  is  inmost  feelings  of  His  soul  on  their  behalf;  and 

alone  with  the  disciples  whom  He  loved ;  and  the  He  does  this  in  the  discourse  extending  to  the 

last  disturbing  element  has  been  removed  from  close  of  chap,  xvi.,  and  in  the  intercessory  prayer 

the  midst  of  the  little  company.     But  the  hour  is  of  chap.  xvii.    We  shall  mistake  the  object  of  these 

come  when  the  servants  must  be  left  without  the  chapters,  however,  if  we  suppose  that  they  are 

immediate  presence  of  their  Master,  and  when  intended  mainly  to  console  :  they  are  still  more  to 

they  are  to  tidce  that  place,  amidst  the  trials  of  the  instruct  and  train  those  by  whom  the  work  of 

world,  which  He  was  about  to  leave  for  the  imme-  Christ  in  the  world  is  to  be  carried  on.     The 


'Hate  presence  of  the  Father.     It  is  the  moment,      subordinate  parts  of  the  section  before  us 
therefore,  for  the  Redeemer  to  pour  forth  all  the     (i)  chap,  xiu.  31-35 ;  (2)  vers,  36-38;  (3)  chap. 
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xiv.  1-4 ;  (4)  vers.  5-7 ;  (5)  vers,  &-11 ;  (6)  vers. 
12-21 ;  (7)  vers.  22-24;  (8)  vers.  25-31. 

Vers.  31,  32.  When  therefore  he  was  gone 
out,  Jesus  saith.  Now  is  the  Son  of  man  glori- 
fied, and  God  is  glorified  in  him;  and  God 
shall  glorify  him  in  himself,  and  shall  straight- 
way glorify  him.  In  the  going  out  of  Judas 
Jesus  sees  the  disappearance  of  the  last  trace  of 
the  world  from  His  presence.  It  is  the  token  to 
Him,  therefore,  that  the  struggle  is  past,  that  the 
victory  is  won,  that  the  moment  of  His  glorifica- 
tion has  arrived.  To  the  eye  of  sense,  indeed,  it 
seems  as  if  at  that  instant  the  powers  of  darkness 
triumphed.  But  that  was  only  the  outward  aspect 
of  the  events  now  to  be  consummated.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  the  '  lifting  on  high  ; '  and  in  what 
the  world  thinks  shame  there  reallv  begins  the 
brightest  manifestation  of  the  *  glory*  both  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Father.  Hence  the  emphatic 
*Now*  with  which  Jesus  introduces  His  words. 
The  *  glorifying  *  spoken  of  in  the  first  two  sen- 
tences is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
last  two,  as  if  the  former  were  the  glory  of  suffer- 
ing by  which  Jesus  glorified  the  Father,  the  latter 
that  of  reward  by  which  the  Father  glorified  Him. 
It  is  throughout  the  same  glory  that  is  in  view, 
and  that  not  an  outward  but  an  inward  glory ; 
although  the  word  'glorify '  implies  that  what  had 
been  for  a  time  veiled,  obscured,  is  now  made 
manifest  in  the  brightness  which  is  its  tnie  and 
proper  characteristic.  The  glory  spoken  of  is  that 
of  Sonship,  the  glory  belonging  to  the  Son  as  the 
absolutely  perfect  expression  of  the  Father,  and 
especially  of  that  love  of  the  Father  which  is  the 
essential  element  of  the  Father's  being.  This  ex- 
pression had  been  found  in  the  Son,  not  only 
throughout  the  eternity  preceding  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  but  also  after  He  became  Son  of 
man ;  and  it  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that  it 
is  of  the  glorifying  of  the  *Son  of  man  *  that  Jesus 
speaks  in  the  words  before  us.  His  life  on  earth, 
not  less  than  His  previous  life  in  heaven,  had  been 
the  manifestation  of  the  Father's  love.     But  its 

*  glory  *  had  not  been  seen.  The  world's  idea  of 
glory  was  altogether  different  ;  it  had  misunder- 
stood and  persecuted,  and  was  about  to  crucify. 
Him  whose  life  of  lowly  and  self-denying  service 
in  love  had  been  the  highest  and  most  glorious 
expression  of  the  love  of  God  to  sinful  men.  This 
had  been  the  cloud  obscuring  the  'glory.'  But 
*now,*  when  the  struggle  was  over, — when,  not- 
withstanding all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the 

*  lifting  on  high  out  of  the  earth  *  (comp.  on  chap, 
xii.  32),  the  resurrection,  the  ascension,  and  the 
bestowal  of  the  Spirit  established  the  triumph  of 
Jesus, — the  cloud  was  rolled  away,  and  the  glory 
alwa3rs  in  Him,  but  hidden  for  a  time,  was  to  shine 
forth  with  an  effulgence  that  all,  though  some  un- 
willingly, should  own.  In  this  respect  the  *  Son 
of  man'  is  *now  glorified.'  Thus,  also,  *God  is 
gloriBed  in  Him  ;  because  it  is  seen  that  even  all 
the  humiliation  and  sufferings  of  His  earthly  state, 
flowing  as  they  did  from  love,  the  expression  as 
they  were  of  love,  are  the  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  God.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  *God  shall 
glorify  Him  in  Hitnself;'*  that  is,  shall  bring  out 
before  the  whole  universe  of  being  that  the  lowly, 
the  crucified,  Son  of  man  is  *in  Himself,*  one 
with  Hun,  His  Beloved  in  whom  His  soul  is  well 
pleased  (Isa.  xlii.  i;  Matt.  xii.  18).  Finally,  God 
will  do  this  *  straightway,'  for  the  moment  of 
death,  of  resurrection,  and  of  ail  that  followed,  is 


at  hand.  Can  we  &il  to  understand  the  triumphant 
*  Now*  of  Jesus  at  the  very  instant  wh  n  Judas  was 
on  his  way  to  complete  his  treachery  ?  But  if  there 
be  triumph  for  Himself,  what  of  His  disciples  ? 

Ver.  33.  Little  children,  yet  a  little  while  I 
am  with  you.  For  them  there  is  separation  from 
Him,  and  the  thought  of  its  nearness  lends  more 
than  ordinary  tenderness  to  the  words  of  Jesus. 
He  calls  them  'little  children,'  a  term  found  no- 
where in  the  New  Testament,  except  here  and  in 
the  First  Epistle  of  John  (chap.  ii.  i,  12,  28,  iii. 
7,  18,  iv.  4,  V.  21);  for  the  more  probable  read- 
ing of  Gal.  iv.  19  is  simply  'children.' — Ye  shall 
seek  me:  and  even  as  I  said  nnto  the  Jews, 
Whither  I  go  away,  ye  cannot  come ;  so  now  I 
say  to  yon.  These  words  had  been  spoken  to 
the  Jews  at  chaps,  vii.  34,  viii.  21.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  formerly  addressed  to  determined  ene- 
mies, they  should  now  be  addressed  to  beloved 
disciples.  Yet  we  are  probably  to  seek  for  no  other 
basis  of  the  common  thought  than  this,  that  the 
'going  away'  of  Jesus  involved  His  separation 
from  the  community  of  human  life,  from  friends 
therefore  no  less  than  foes.  The  desolate  state  in 
which  the  disciples  would  thus  be  left,  and,  not 
less  than  this,  the  greater  responsibility  that  would 
then  rest  upon  them  to  carry  out  the  work  of  Jesus, 
prepare  the  way  for  the  words  that  follow. 

Ver.  34.  A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
yon,  That  ye  love  one  another ;  even  as  I  loved 
yon  that  ye  also  may  love  one  another,  llie 
new  commandment  is  love,  such  love  as  Jesus  had 
Himself  exhibited,  and  as  had  been  His  'glor>'' 
(ver.  31);  and  this  love  to  one  another  they  would 
need,  that  in  an  evil  world  they  might  be  to  one 
another  sources  of  strength  and  comfort.  It  is 
again  the  lesson  of  the  foot-washing ;  though  here 
it  appears  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  general  love 
to  all  men  as  of  that  specific  love  which  can  only 
be  exercised  towards  the  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  By  'commandment'  is  meant  not  a 
definite  precept,  but  rather  a  sphere  of  life  in 
which  the  disciples  are  to  walk  (chaps,  x.  18,  xii. 
50);  and  it  is  this,  rather  than  the  character  or 
quality  of  the  love,  that  makes  the  commandment 
'new.'  The  whole  life  of  Jesus  had  been  love; 
the  life  of  His  disciples,  as  that  of  those  in  Him, 
was  to  be  love  also.  There  was  to  be  a  transition 
in  them  from  the  outward  to  the  inward,  from  the 
letter  of  an  injunction  to  its  felt  experience. 
Hence  the  first  half  of  the  verse  is  complete  in 
itself ;  and  the  second  half  points  out  the  ground 
upon  which  this  love  was  to  rest,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  the  very 
purpose  of  the  love  of  Jesus  that  He  might  form  a 
community  all  whose  members,  bom  again  into 
His  love,  might  love  one  another, — 'Even  as  I 
loved  you.  that  ye  also  may  love  one  another.*  Out 
of  Him  is  selfishness  ;  in  Him,  and  in  Him  alone, 
we  love. 

Ver.  35.  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye 
are  disciples  of  mine,  if  ye  have  love  one  with 
another.  The  expression  *  disciples  of  mine  '  is 
worthy  of  notice.  It  seems  to  show  that  the 
meaning  is  not  exhausted  by  the  thought  of  that 
language  so  often  quoted  in  connection  with  it, 
'Behold  how  these  Christians  love  one  another.' 
It  directs  our  thoughts,  not  to  the  disciples  only, 
but  to  Jesus  Himself.  He  was  love  :  in  the  love 
of  the  Christian  community,  the  love  of  its  mem* 
bers  'with*  one  another,  it  was  to  be  seen  not 
merely  what  they  were,  but  what  He  was,  and 
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more  particularly  that  He  was  love.  Thus,  then, 
the  disciples  have  their  great  charge  committed  to 
them, — to  be  in  the  season  now  at  hand  what  He 
had  been  who  had  washed  their  feet. 

Ver.  36.  Simon  Peter  aaith  onto  him,  Lozd, 
whither  goeet  fbou  away?  Jesus  answered. 
Whither  I  go  away,  thou  canst  not  follow  me 
now,  bat  thou  shalt  follow  afterwards.  Peter 
has  not  been  able  to  apprehend  aright  the  truths 
of  which  Jesus  has  Insen  speaking.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  it ;  and,  had  he  understood  them  fully, 
there  would  have  been  less  necessity  either  for  the 
instructions  that  follow  or  for  the  discipline  of  his 
fall.  As  it  is,  thinking  only  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-disciples,  failing  to  see  the  greatness  of  the 
charge  that  would  be  committed  to  them  when 
Jesus  went  away,  and  not  yet  trained  as  he  will 
he  J  he  turns  to  the  thought  of  the  separation 
spoken  of  in  ver.  33,  and  asks  whither  his  Lord 
gocth.  No  direct  answer  is  given  to  the  question. 
Peter  must  have  known  his  work  and  done  it 
before  he  could  have  properly  comprehended  the 
answer,  had  it  been  given  ;  for  a  disciple's  reward 
stands  in  such  a  relation  to  his  work,  that  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  latter  he  can  have  no  true 
knowledge  of  the  former.  Therefore  it  is  that 
he  is  told  that  the  time  is  not  come  for  his  follow- 
ing his  Lord.  lie  shall  follow  Him  afterwards  ; 
follow  Him  in  shame,  in  humiliation,  to  the  cross, 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave  :  then  shall  he  know. 
Ver.  37.  Peter  saith  unto  him.  Lord,  why 
cannot  I  follow  thee  even  now?  I  will  lay 
down  my  life  for  thee.  Peter  sees  that  in  the 
words,  *Thou  canst  not  follow  me  now,*  there 
lies  the  meaning  that  he  is  not  yet  morally  pre- 
pared for  following  Jesus.  His  self-confidence 
is  hurt  by  the  suggestion;  and  not  in  devotion 
only,  but  in  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  own 
readiness  to  meet  every  trial  for  the  sake  of  the 
Master  whom  he  loved,  he  cries  out  that  he  is 
ready  to  follow  Him  *even  now,' — nay,  that  he  is 
ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  Him.  Such  want 
of  self-knowledge  must  be  corrected. 

Ver.  38.  Jesus  answereth.  Wilt  thou  lay  down 
thy  life  for  me  ?  Verily,  verily,  I  say  onto  thee. 
The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied 
me  thrice.  For  a  similar  repetition  of  Peter's  own 
words  in  the  answer  of  Tesus,  comp.  chap.  xxi.  17 
and  the  commentary.  The  words  of  Jesus  fix  with 
solemn  emphasis  His  disciple's  attention  on  what 
He  Himself  had  said. 

Before  we  pass  on,  it  may  be  well  to  ask  at 
what  point  in  these  chapters  we  are  to  place  the 
institution  of  the  Supper.  The  point  has  been 
very  variously  fixed  :  at  the  beginning  of  chap, 
xiii.,  at  the  end  of  chap,  xiv.,  at  the  end  of 
chap,  xiii.,  between  vers.  30  and  31,  vers.  32  and 
33,  in  the  midst  of  ver.  34  of  the  present  chapter. 
But  these  suppositions  are  attended  with  more  or 
less  improbability.  We  have  already  seen  (in  ver. 
26)  that  'the  feast,'  with  the  institution  of  which 
the  Supper  was  most  closely  connected,  was  then 
beginning ;  but  that  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Judas  did  not  actually  partake  of  it.  If  so,  the 
natural  inference  is  that  it  was  completed  between 
vers.  30  and  31,  immediately  after  the  traitor  had 
gone  out.  The  objection  to  this  view,  that  the 
words  of  ver.  31  follow  too  closely  upon  ver.  30  to 
permit  us  to  think  that  time  was  occupied  between 
the  two  verses,  is  less  weighty  than  at  first  appears. 
The  words  would  follow  with  great  appropriateness 
the  giving  of  the  cup  which  was  the  *  new  covenant 


in  the  d/o<k/  of  Jesus;'  and  the  word  *  therefore' 
of  ver.  31  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  Jesus 
spoke  at  that  moment,  but  only  that  the  thoughts 
awakened  by  the  departure  of  Judas  must  have 
remained  in  all  their  fireshness  when  ver.  31  was 
uttered.  This  they  would  do  even  although  the 
giving  of  the  cup  intervened,  because  that  cup 
expressed  in  the  most  solemn  form  the  exclusive 
intimacy  of  communion  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Jesus  and  His  disciples,  and  the  existence 
of  which  is  presupposed  in  vers.  34,  35,  and  36. 
If  this  explanation  is  not  accepted,  there  seems 
no  valid  reason  why  the  institution  should  not  be 
placed  between  vers.  35  and  36.  The  latter  of 
these  need  not  follow  the  former  at  once.  The 
words  *  I  go  away '  (ver.  33),  once  uttered,  would 
linger  in  the  minds  of  those  present  as  the  one 
thought  demanding  explanation  ;  and  *  This  do  in 
remembratue  of  me '  would  deepen  it. 

Chap.  xiv.  ver.  i.  Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled:  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me. 
No  separation  ought  to  be  made  between  this 
chapter  and  the  last  section  of  chap,  xiii.,  for  the 
place,  the  circumstances,  and  the  object  of  the 
discourse  here  entered  on  are  the  same  as  there. 
The  dominating  thought  of  all  is  that  of  chap.  xiii. 
31, — that  the  time  is  come  when  a  full  revelation 
is  to  be  made  of  the  *  glory '  of  the  Son  of  man 
in  the  Father,  and  of  the  Father  in  Him  ;  when  it 
shall  be  seen  that  the  '  going  away '  of  Jesus  to 
the  Father  not  only  contains  in  it  what  swallows 
up  all  the  humiliation  of  His  earthly  lot,  but  is  the 
great  proof  and  illustration  of  that  union  of  Him- 
self with  the  Father  in  love,  the  manifestation  of 
which  *  glorifies'  both  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
To  such  a  manifestation,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
the  *  going  away'  of  Jesus  was  rucessary:  He 
must  in'  His  earthly  form  be  separated  from  His 
disciples,  that  His  glory  may  be  revealed  not  only 
to  those  who  had  the  spiritual  eye,  but  to  the  world 
(chaps,  xvi.  10,  xvii.  21).  While  however  separa- 
tion must  thus  take  place,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  of  our  Lord  to  show  that  it  was  really  no 
separation, — that  He  does  not  'go  away'  in  the 
carnal  sense  understood  by  Peter  in  chap.  xiii.  36, 
but  will  ever  be  with  His  disciples  in  an  abiding 
union  and  communion  of  spirit  (comp.  the  interest- 
ing parallel  in  chap.  xx.  17). 

The  *  trouble '  spoken  of  in  the  words  now 
before  us  is  not  that  of  mere  sorrow ;  it  is  rather 
that  which  Jesus  had  Himself  experienced  (see 
chap.  xii.  27)  when  the  prospect  of  His  sufferings 
rose  immediately  before  Him.  It  is  *  trouble ' 
from  the  opposition  of  the  world  while  they  carry 
on  their  work  of  iove ;  but  *  trouble  *  which  at 
the  same  time  passes  into  the  heart,  and  leads 
to  the  conflict  of  all  those  feelings  of  anxiety, 
perplexity,  fear,  and  sorrow,  which  make  the 
heart  like  a  '  troubled  sea '  that  the  Divine  voice 
*  Peace,  be  still  ! '  alone  can  calm.  The  work 
of  the  disciples,  committed  to  them  as  it  had 
been  to  their  Master  (chap.  xvii.  18),  will 
bring  with  it  this  *  trouble ; '  yet  they  have 
enough  to  keep  them  calm  with  His  own  calm- 
ness (ver.  27),  enough  to  lead  them  to  say  with 
Him,  *  But  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour' 
(chap.  xii.  27).  —  The  foundation  of  all  peace 
comes  first,  and  the  word  *  believe  *  must  be  taken 
in  the  same  way  in  both  clauses  of  the  statement. 
To  understand  it  differently  in  the  two  would  give, 
either  to  faith  in  God  or  to  faith  in  Jesus,  an  in- 
dependent existence  inconsistent  with  the  general 
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teaching  of  this  Gospel.  We  must,  therefore, 
either  translate,  *  Ye  believe  in  God,  ye  believe  also 
in  me,*  or,  *  Believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  me ; ' 
the  hortatory  form  of  *Let  not  your  heart  be 
troubled  *  and  of  the  whole  discourse  makes  the 
latter  probable.  Yet,  as  the  disciples  already 
believed,  the  exhortation  must  have  reference  not 
to  the  formation,  but  to  the  deepening  and  con- 
stant exercise  of  that  faith,  the  object  of  which  is 
really  one  —  God  in  Jesus.  Thus  also  we  may 
understand  whv  faith  in  God  is  mentioned  first, 
and  not  second,  as  in  chap.  xii.  44.*  It  is  the 
highest  act  of  faith  that  is  referred  to, — faith,  no 
doubt,  in  God  through  Jesus,  but  faith  in  Him  as 
the  ultimate  Guide  of  all  that  happens.  It  is  the 
evolution  of  the  Divine  plan  that  they  have  to  do 
with;  therefore  let  them  believe  in  *God.'  In 
addition  to  this,  we  may  call  to  mind  that  God 
Himself  was  the  Fountain  of  that  Messianic  hope 
of  which,  by  the  departure  of  Jesus,  the  disciples 
would  think  themselves  deprived.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  two  clauses  is  different,  *God* 
following,  but  *me'  preceding,  its  verb.  The 
effect  is  to  bring  *  in  God  *  and  *  in  me  *  into  the 
closest  possible  connection. 

Ver.  2.  In  my  Father's  hoiue  are  many  places 
of  abode :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
yon ;  becanse  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  yon. 
All  the  substantives  here  used — *  house,*  *  places  of 
abode,'  'place* — are  full  of  meaning,  llie  first 
is  not  the  material  building,  but  the  building  as 
occupied  by  its  inmates  (comp.  chaps,  ii.  16,  xi.  20, 
with  iv.  53,  viii.  35,  xi.  31) ;  the  second,  used  in  the 
New  Testament  only  in  this  verse  and  in  ver.  23, 
is  connected  with  the  characteristic  '  abide  *  of  our 
Gospel ;  and  the  third  embodies  the  idea  of  some- 
thing fixed  and  definite — something  that  we  may 
call  our  own  (comp.  chap.  xi.  48).  But  the  full 
force  and  beauty  of  the  words  are  only  under- 
stood by  us  when  we  look  at  them  in  a  light 
different  from  that  in  which  they  are  generally 
regarded.  For  *  my  Father's  house  '  does  not 
mean  heaven  as  distinguished  from  earth,  nor  are 
the  *  abiding  places*  confined  to  the  world  to 
come.  Earth  as  well  as  heaven  is  to  the  eye  of 
faith  a  part  of  that  *  house  : '  *  abiding  places  *  are 
here  as  well  as  there.  The  universe,  in  short,  is 
presented  to  us  by  our  Lord  as  one  *  house  *  over 
which  the  Father  rules,  having  *many'  apart- 
ments, some  on  this  side,  others  on  the  other  side, 
the  grave.  In  one  of  these  the  believer  dwells 
now,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son  come  unto 
him,  and  make  their  abode  with  him  (ver.  23)  : 
in  another  of  them  he  will  dwell  hereafter.  When, 
therefore,  Jesus  *  goes  away,*  it  is  not  to  a  strange 
land,  it  is  only  to  another  chamber  of  the  one 
house  of  the  Father  :  and  thus  *  many  *  is  not  to 
be  understood  in  the  sense  of  variety,— -of  different 
degrees  of  happiness  and  glory  provided  for 
different  persons.  The  main  thought  is  that 
wherever  Jesus  is,  wherever  we  are,  we  are  all  in 
the  Father's  house  :  surely  such  separation  is  no 
real  separation.  Had  not  this  been  the  true 
nature  of  the  case, —had  it  not  been  essentially 
involved  in  the  mission  of  Jesus  that  His  disciples, 
once  united  to  Him,  could  never  be  separated 
from  Him,  He  would  *have  told*  them.  His 
teaching  would  have  been  entirely  different  from 
what  it  had  been  ;  but,  because  wherever  He  was 
there  He  would  prepare  a  place  for  them  also.  He 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  till  now  to  speak 


either  of  being  separated  or  of  beinf  united  again. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  words  beginning  with 
*  because '  are  to  be  connected  with  those  going 
immediately  before,  and  not  with  the  earlier  part 
of  the  verse. 

Ver.  3.  And  if  I  shall  have  gone  and  pre- 
pared a  place  for  you,  I  come  again,  and  will 
receive  yon  nnto  myself,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  also  may  be.  All  that  has  preceded  these 
words  has  rested  upon  the  idea  that,  although 
Jesus  is  now  'going  away*  to  the  Father,  He  is 
not  really  forsaking  His  disciples.  Even  when  in 
one  sense  separated  from  them,  in  another  He  will 
still  be  with  them ;  and  this  latter  presence  will  in 
due  time,  when  they  like  Him  have  accomplished 
their  work,  be  followed  by  their  receiving  again 
that  joy  of  His  immediate  presence  which  they 
are  now  to  lose.  This  double  thought  seems  to 
explain  the  remarkable  use  of  two  different  tenses 
of  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  of  the  verse, — '  I 
come,'  *I  will  receive.'  'He  is*  wherever  His 
people  are :  they  'shall  be,'  when  their  toib  are  over, 
wherever  He  is  (comp.  chap.  xii.  26).  The  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord  is  not,  therefore,  resolved  by 
these  words  into  a  merely  spiritual  presence  in 
which  He  shall  be  always  with  His  people.  The 
true  light  in  which  to  look  at  that  great  fact  is  as 
the  manifestation  of  a  presence  never  far  away 
from  us  (comp.  ver.  18).  Our  Lord  is  always 
with  us,  thougn  (as  we  have  yet  to  see)  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  that  He  is  so  now.  He  will 
again  Himself,  in  His  own  person,  be  with  us, 
and  we  with  Him,  when  our  work  is  'finished.* 

Observe  also  the  ohangc  of  order  in  the  original 
in  the  case  of  the  words  *  I  am  '  and  *  ye  may  be,' 
the  effect  being  to  bring  the  *  I  *  and  the  '  ye '  into 
the  closest  juxtaposition  (comp.  on  ver.  i). 

Ver.  4.  And  whither  I  go  away  ye  know  the 
way.  These  words  convey  to  the  disciples  the 
assurance  that  they  already  had  the  pledge  and 
earnest  of  all  that  Jesus  had  spoken  of;  for  their 
interpretation  depends  on  the  same  principle  as 
that  formerly  applied  at  chap.  iv.  32.  To  '  know ' 
is  not  merely  to  know  of ;  it  is  to  have  inward 
experience  of.  As,  therefore,  '  whither  I  go  *  is 
the  Father's  presence  ;  as  Jesus  is  the  way  to  the 
Father ;  and  as  they  have  experimental  knowledge 
of  Him,  they  *  know  the  way.*  They  might  have 
feared  that  it  was  not  so,  that  they  had  still  much 
to  be  taught  before  they  could  anticipate  with 
confidence  the  possession  of  their  hope  ;  and  who 
was  to  teach  them  now  ?  But  Jesus  sa3rs,  '  Ye 
know  me ;  and,  in  knowing  me,  ye  know  the 
way;  it  is  already  yours.*  Difficulties  arise  in 
their  minds,  the  first  of  which  is  started  by  Thomas, 
and  has  reference  to  the  way  to  the  goal. 

Ver.  5.  Thomas  saith  unto  him,  I^rd,  we  know 
not  whither  then  goest  away :  how  do  we  know 
the  way  1  In  ver.  4,  Jesus  had  spoken  of  *  going 
away,* — not  of  'going,'  as  in  ver.  3.  The  idea  of 
separation  is  thus  again  brought  prominently  for- 
ward, and  Thomas  is  overborne  by  the  thought  of 
it  (comp.  chap.  xi.  16).  His  discouragement, 
which  blinds  his  eyes,  is  uttered  in  the  words 
before  us. 

Ver.  6.  Jesns  saith  nnto  him,  I  am  the  way, 
and  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no  one  cometh  nnto 
the  Father  bnt  through  me.  The  three  terms 
here  used  must  not  be  taken  as  expressing  three 
independent  thoughts  ;  still  less  can  we  fuse  them 
into  one,  as  if  the  meaning  were,  '  I  am  the  true 
way  of  life.*     It  is  evident,  both  from  what  pre- 
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cedes  and  from  what  follows,  that  the  emphasis  is 
on  '  way/  and  that  the  two  other  terms  are  in  some 
sense  additional  and  explicative.  But  in  what 
sense?  Let  us  notice  that  the  thought  of  the 
Father  is  the  leading  thought  of  the  previous 
verses  of  the  chapter,  and  that  in  ver.  7  the 
knowledge  of  the  r  ather  is  the  great  end  to  be 
attained  ;  let  us  further  observe  that  '  truth  '  and 
'  life  *  are  precisely  the  two  constituent  elements 
of  that  knowledge,  the  one  that  upon  which  it 
rests,  the  other  that  in  which  it  issues;  and  we 
shall  see  that  Jesus  adds  these  two  designations  of 
Himself  to  the  first,  because  they  express  the 
contents,  the  substance,  of  that  in  which  the  '  way  * 
consists.  The  Father  is  *  the  truth,'  '  the  life  : ' 
Jesus  is  the  revelation  of  these  to  men  :  because 
He  is  so  He  is  *  the  way ; '  and  because  He  only 
is  so,  He  is  the  only  way  to  the  Father.  We  must 
beware,  however,  of  the  supposition  that  the 
*  life  '  thus  spoken  of  is  only  life  to  us  in  a  future 
world.  It  is  life  now  in  that  ever-ascending  cycle 
of  experience  in  which  the  believer  passes  from  one 
stage  to  another  of  'truth,*  and  thus  from  one 
stage  to  another  of  corresponding  Mife.'  In  the 
present  *  way  *  we  have  present  *  truth '  and  pre- 
sent *  life ; '  and  each  fresh  appropriation  of  the 
truth  deepens  that  communion  by  which  the  life 
is  conditioned.  It  may  be  well  to  notice,  too, 
that  the  prominence  here  given  to  the  mention  of 
the  '  way  '  arises  from  that  thought  of  separatiott 
with  which  the  minds  of  the  disciples  were  filled. 
Jesus  had  said  to  them,  'I  must  go  away,'  and  it 
seemed  to  them  as  if  in  the  language  a  journey 
were  involved,  which  would  separate  them  from 
their  Lord.  Therefore  with  loving  condescen- 
sion the  figure  is  taken  up,  and  they  are  assured 
that  He  is  Himself,  if  we  may  so  speak,  this  veiy 
dbtance  to  be  traversed.  Is  it  a  '  way  '  that  they 
have  to  travel?  Then  He  is  *the  way,*  and  aU 
along  its  course  they  shall  be  still  with  Him.  Hence 
also  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  7.  If  ye  had  learned  to  know  me,  ye 
would  know  my  Father  alao.  The  change  in  this 
veree  from  *  the  Father*  of  ver.  6  to  *  my  Father,' 
as  well  as  the  use  in  the  original  of  two  different 
verbs  for  '  know,*  is  peculiarly  instructive.  The 
meaning  seems  to  be,  that  when  we  have  gained  a 
knowledge  of  the  Son,  we  find  ourselves  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  of  His  Father ;  then,  in  that 
knowledge,  the  veil  which  hides  from  us  in  our 
natural  condition  the  true  knowledge  of  God  is 
withdrawn,  and  we  possess  the  highest  knowledge 
of  all,  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  deepest  verity 
of  His  being,  the  knowledge  of  *  the  Father.'  It 
is  true  that  we  immediately  read.  From  henceforth 
ye  learn  to  know  Him,  and  haye  Been  Him.  But 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  possession  of  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  God  is  never  reached  by  us.  Each 
stage  of  '  knowing  *  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  new 
stage  of  *  learning  to  know  *  more  ;  *  forgetting 
the  things  that  are  behind,*  we  start  ever  afresh 
towards  a  knowledge  of  '  the  Father,'  always 
increasing  but  never  consummated.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  *  have  seen,'  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  *  have  b^un  to  see. '  This  knowledge, 
this  sight,  the  disciples  have  '  from  henceforth. ' 
The  point  of  time  is  not  Pentecost  anticipated. 
It  dates  from  the  great  'Now'  of  chap.  xui.  31, 
and  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  disciples  have  been 
placed  since  then.  They  have  oeen  separated 
from  all  worldly  thoughts  of  Jesus;   His  true 


'glory*  and  the  true  glory  of  the  Father  in  Him 
have  been  revealed  in  all  their  brightness;  and 
in  an  intimacy  of  communion  with  their  Lord 
never  enjoyed  before  they  'learn  to  know'  with 
an  inward  spiritual  discernment,  they  'have  seen* 
with  a  sharpness  of  spiritual  intuition,  not  pre- 
viously possessed  by  them.  Another  difiiculty 
arises  in  the  breast  of  Philip. 

Ver.  8.  Philip  saith  unto  him,  Lord,  show  qb 
the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  ns.  The  same 
bluntness  of  spiritual  sight  (that  is,  really  the 
same  weakness  of  faith)  that  had  been  exhibited 
by  Thomas  is  now  exhibited  by  Philip,  though 
in  relation  to  another  point.  Jesus  had  said  (ver.  7) 
that  the  disciples  had  seen  the  Father,  meaning 
that  they  had  seen  the  Father  in  Him.  Philip 
fails  to  understand ;  and,  thinking  perhaps  of  the 
revelation  given  to  Moses  in  Ex.  xxxlii.  18,  19, 
misusing  also  those  words  of  our  Lord  which 
alone  made  his  request  possible,  he  asks  that  he 
and  his  fellow-disciples  may  have  granted  them 
some  actual  vision  of  the  Father  (comp.  his  spirit 
in  chap.  vi.  7).  The  reply  of  Jesus,  vers.  9-21, 
falls  into  three  leading  parts,  of  which  the  first  is 
found  in  vers.  9-1 1. 

Ver.  9.  JesuB  saith  onto  him.  Have  I  been  bo 
long  time  with  yon,  and  yet  haet  thou  not 
learned  to  know  me,  Philip?  he  that  hath 
seen  me  hath  Been  tiie  Fatiier:  how  eayest 
thou.  Show  hb  the  Father  1  '  Have  I  been  with 
you,*  literally,  'Am  I  with  you,'  the  very  words  of 
ver.  3.  The  words  are  those  of  astonishment  and 
sorrow  that  the  effect  of  all  this  spiritual  inter- 
course has  failed  ;  and  the  declaration  of  Jesus  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  verse  rests  upon  the  fact  that 
He  is  the  complete  expression  of  tne  Father  (comp. 
chap.  i.  18).  He  does  not  say  'my  Father'  but 
'the  Father,*  because  He  speaks  not  of  the 
personal  relation  between  the  Father  and  Him- 
self, but  of  the  light  in  which  God  is  revealed  as 
Father  to  all  who  learn  to  know  Him  in  the  Son. 

Ver.  10.  BelievoBt  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the 
Father,  and  the  Father  in  me  ?  The  wordB  that 
I  say  unto  you  I  speak  not  from  myself;  hut  the 
Father  aUding  in  me  doeth  his  works.  If  what  is 
stated  in  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  be  the  fact,  the 
bluntness  of  Philip's  spiritual  vision  will  be  proved. 
It  is  of  this  truth,  therefore,  that  Jesus  speaks.  The 
statement  is  that  of  one  great  truth  with  two  sides, 
each  of  which  has  its  appropriate  proof — the  first, 
in  the  'words'  of  Jesus;  the  second,  in  the  Father's 
'works.'  For,  as  to  the  first,  that  Jesus  is  'in  the 
Father,*  He  b  the  Word,  and  words  characterize 
Him.  If  His  words  are  not  'from  Himself,'  He 
is  not  from  Himself;  if  they  are  the  Father's,  He 
is  'in  the  Father.*  As  to  the  second,  the  Father 
does  not  work  directly,  He  works  only  through 
the  Son ;  therefore  as  the  Father  He  can  be 
known  only  in  the  Son.  Thus  the  Son  is  in  the 
Father ;  He  is  in  no  other  way :  the  Father  is  in 
the  Son ;  He  is  the  Father  in  no  other  way. 
Hence  the  proof  of  the  statement  to  Philip,  '  He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,*  is  com- 
plete. The  distinction  between  'words*  and 
'  works '  in  this  verse  thus  springs  from  a  point  of 
view  wholly  different  from  that  which  refers  the 
one  to  the  teaching,  the  other  to  the  miracles,  of 
Jesus ;  it  is  connected  with  the  essential  qualities 
of  that  Son  who  is  the  Word,  of  that  God  who  is 
the  Father.  The  transition  from  the  '  words  *  to 
the  'works,*  otherwise  so  inexplicable,  is  also 
thus  at  once  explained.     This  is  the  only  passage 
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of  the  Gospel  in  which  the  verb  'say  *  b  connected 
with  the  *  words '  or  with  the  *  word  *  of  Jesus. 
•  The  words  that  I  say  unto  you  *  are  equivalent 
to  *  My  words.' 

Ver.  II.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father, 
and  the  Father  in  me :  or  else  beUeTe  for  his 
works'  sake.  Jesus  has  established  the  proposi- 
tion by  which  He  would  show  Philip  the  im- 
propriety of  his  request.  He  now  calls  upon  him, 
and  upon  the  other  disciples  through  him,  to 
receive  it.  First,  they  ought  to  do  this  upon  the 
authority  of  His  own  statement,  the  statement  of 
One  who  is  in  the  Father;  but,  if  that  be  not 
enough,  then  upon  the  authority  of  the  Father's 
works  in  Him.  By  these  last  we  are  certainly 
not  to  understand  miracles  alone.  Miracles  are, 
no  doubt,  included,  although  not  simply  as  works 
of  supernatural  power.  All  the  works  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  are  meant,  all  bearing  on  them 
those  tokens  of  the  Father  which  appeal  to  the 
heart,  and  ought  to  satisfy  men  that,  in  doing 
them,  Jesus  reveals  not  Himself  but  the  Father. 
The  second  part  of  the  reply  follows  in  vers.  1 2- 14. 

Ver.  12.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yon.  He 
that  helieyeth  in  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall 
he  also  do ;  and  greater  works  than  these  shall 
he  do,  because  I  go  unto  the  Father.  It  seemed 
to  the  disciples  that,  by  the  departure  of  Jesus, 
all  the  glorious  manifestations  of  the  Divine  which 
they  had  beheld  in  Him  would  be  brought  to  an 
end.  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that 
these  shall  not  only  continue  but  become  even 
more  glorious  than  l:)efore.  By  *  works*  we  arc 
obviously  to  understand  something  wider  than 
miracles,  for  the  promise  is  to  all  believers,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  they  in  any  age  have  wrought 
greater  miracles  than  their  Lord.  What  Jesus 
speaks  of  is  the  general  power  of  tiie  spiritual 
life,  not  only  as  it  exists  in  the  breast  of  the 
believer,  but  as  it  shows  itself  in  all  life  and 
action  corresponding  to  its  nature.  What  He  had 
been  and  haa  done  was  to  be  exhibited  in  the  dis- 
ciples themselves.  They  were  to  be  put  into  His 
position,  to  take  His  place,  to  be  sustained  in  all 
mward  strength  and  outward  manifestation  as  He 
had  been.  Nay  more.  He  ^2& going  to  the  Father, 
—not  the  verb  of  chaps,  xiii.  33,  36,  xiv.  4,  5,  but 
another,  suggesting  less  the  thought  of  what  He 
was  leaving  than  the  thought  of  what  He  was  going 
to;  and  He  was  going  to  Uhi*  Father,  not  His 
own  Father  only,  but  One  who  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  all  the  members  of  His  body.  There- 
fore what  He  had  been  and  had  done  would  be 
still  more  gloriously  unfolded  in  them  than  it  had 
been  as  yet  in  Him.  When  He  went  to  the 
Father,  His  life  would  be  set  free  from  the 
struggles  and  sufferings  by  which  its  power  and 
glory  had  been  obscured  on  earth.  But  His 
disciples  were  one  with  Him,  and  what  He  was 
they  should  be.  They  are  the  organs  not  of  a 
humbled  only  but  of  an  ascended  Lord ;  and 
through  what  He  is  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father  they  shall  do  'greater  works'  than  He 
did  in  the  world.  The  same  great  truth  is  ex- 
pressed in  I  John  iv.  17,  *  Because  as  He  is'  (not 
was)^  'so  are  we  in  this  world.*  How  little  do 
Christians  realise  their  position  and  their  privi- 
leges ! 

Vers.  13,  14.  And  whatsoever  ye  ask  in 
my  name,  this  I  will  do,  that  the  Father  may 
he  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  ye  shall  ask  of  me 
any  thing  in  my  name,  this  I  will  do.    The  twice 


repeated  *  this  I  will  do  *  of  these  verses,  is  the 
taking  up  again  of  the  *do*  of  ver.  12 ;  so  that 
what  Jesus  says  is,  that  He  in  His  glorified  con- 
dition, being  the  believer's  strength  for  what  he 
does,  will  be  the  real  doer  both  of  the  *  works ' 
and  of  the  *  greater  works '  done  by  him. 

The  condition  on  our  part  of  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  promise  is  prayer,  (i)  Prayer  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  words  '  in  my  name'  occurring  in 
both  these  verses.  This  expression  is  connected 
not  only  with  our  asking,  but,  in  ver.  26,  with  the 
Father's  sending ;  and  that  the  order  as  well  as 
the  contents  of  the  thought  is  to  be  observed,  is 
made  clear  by  the  fact  Siat  in  the  later  part  of 
the  discourse  the  same  order  is  observed  (comp. 
chaps.  XV.  16  and  xvL  23).  The  *  name '  spoken  of 
is  in  the  first  place  the  name  of  *  Son  ;  *  as  we  shall 
find  that  in  chap.  xvii.  the  *  name '  of  God  spoken 
of  is  in  the  first  place  that  of  *  Father.'  But  the 
thought  is  not  to  be  confined  to  this.  When  we 
bring  all  the  passages  together  in  which  the  words 
occur  in  chaps,  xiv. -xvii.,  and  particularly  the 
verse  before  us  and  chap.  xvii.  11,  12  (*  Thy  name 
which  thou  hast  given  me '),  it  becomes  clear  that 
we  must  extend  the  meaning  of  *  name '  so  as  to 
include  the  revelation  of  what  the  Father  is  in 
the  Son.  To  ask  *in  the  name  of*  the  Son  of 
man,  therefore,  is  to  ask  in  a  confidence  and  hope 
which  have  their  essence  and  ground  in  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Son.  It  is  not  so  much  asking  '  for 
the  sake  of  Christ,*  or  *in  Christ,'  as  asking 
because  we  know  the  Father  in  the  Son,  and  have 
learned  to  cast  ourselves,  as  sons,  upon  the  revela- 
tion thus  given  us.  (2)  Prayer  to  the  Son  as  well 
as  to  the  Father ;  yet  not  to  Jesus  regarded  as  an 
independent  personality,  but  to  Him  as  the  Son,  so 
that  in  praying  to  Him  we  pray  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Father,  for  only  in  the  Father  do  we  know  the 
Son.  Hence  also  the  *  whatsoever '  of  ver.  13,  and 
the  *  anything '  of  ver.  14,  have  in  this  their  neces- 
sary limitations.  Believers  are  not  viewed  here 
simply  as  members  of  the  human  family  in  the 
midst  of  the  weaknesses,  perplexities,  and  sorrows 
of  humanity.  They  possess  the  spirit,  they  aim  at 
the  aims,  of  Jesus.  They  pray  with  the  mind  of 
the  Son,  which  is  the  mind  of  the  Father,  and  in 
that  sphere  alone  can  they  be  assured  that  what- 
ever they  ask  shall  be  done  for  them  and  through 
them,  *that  the  Father  may  be  glorified  in  the 
Son.'  Only  by  the  explanation  thus  offered  does 
it  seem  possible  to  account  for  the  insertion  of 
*  me '  in  ver.  14 ;  and  the  whole  statement  may  be 
regarded  as  a  realisation  of  chap.  i.  51,  even  the 
very  same  order  of  thought  being  there  observed, 
the  'ascending'  preceding  the  'descending'  of 
angels  upon  the  Son  of  man.  The  third  part  of 
the  reply  to  Philip  follows  in  vers.  15-21. 

Ver.  15.  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will  keep  my  com- 
mandments. An  abiding  communion  between  the 
glorified  Redeemer  and  His  disciples  on  earth  has 
been  spoken  of  as  established, — a  communion,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  not  to  be  broken  by  the  '  going 
away'  of  Jesus  to  the  Father.  The  object  of  the 
present  verse  (which  is  no  interruption  of  the  dis- 
course by  a  direct  precept)  is  to  point  out  the 
condition  by  which  alone  this  communion  can  be 
preserved  and  its  greatest  blessing,  the  presence 
of  the  Advocate,  enjoyed — love.  This  love,  too, 
consists  in  a  loving  self-surrender  of  ourselves  to 
the  sole  object  of  glorifying  the  Father,  analogous 
to  the  loving  self-surrender  of  Jesus ;  for  "my 
commandments'  are  not  merely  commandments 
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which  He  gives,  but  which  He  has  Himself  first 
received  and  made  His  own  (comp.  ver.  27). 

Ver.  16.  And  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  he 
will  give  >  on  another  Advocate,  that  he  may  be 
with  you  for  ever.  The  word  here  translated  in 
our  English  Version  *  Comforter,'  and  partially 
introduced  into  the  English  language  as  'Para- 
clete,' means  properly.  One  called  to  stand  by  us  for 
our  help,  our  Advocate,  Helper,  Representative. 
'  Comforter*  is  not  its  meaning.  And  the  unfortunate 
use  of  this  term,  so  dear  to  the  Christian  amidst 
the  troubles  of  the  world,  has  tended  in  no  small 
degree  to  make  believers  think  less  of  strength 
than  of  comfort,  of  the  experience  of  a  private 
Christian  who  needs  consolation  instead  of  that  of 
one  who  has  to  face  the  opposition  of  the  world 
in  his  Master's  cause.  The  *  Paraclete '  is  really 
One  who  stands  by  our  side,  sustains  us  in  our 
Christian  calling,  and  breathes  into  us  ever  new 
measures  of  a  spirit  of  boldness  and  daring  in  the 
warfare  we  have  to  wage.  He  is  the  representative 
of  the  glorified  Lord  with  His  militant  people 
upon  earth.  The  promise  of  this  Paraclete  or 
Advocate  is  given  four  times  in  the  chapters  before 
us  (the  only  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  occurs  being;  i  John  11.  l) ;  and  in 
the  first  two,  chap.  xiv.  10,  26,  it  has  reference 
mainly  to  the  preparation  of  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  disciples ;  in  the  other  two,  chaps,  xv.  26, 
xvi.  7,  to  their  actual  work. 

The  Advocate  thus  spoken  of  is  further  marked 
out  by  the  remarkable  addition  of  the  word  '  an- 
oiher;^  and  the  word  implies  that  the  first  Advo- 
cate had  been  Jesus  Himself,  whose  'going  away' 
prevented  His  continuing  to  be  still  the  Advocate 
and  Helper  of  His  disciples.  In  this  sense  we  find 
Him  described  by  the  very  term  here  used  in 
I  John  ii.  I :  '  We  have  an  Advocate  with  the 
Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous. '  It  is  in  the 
idea  of  representation  that  the  two  designations 
meet.  Jesus  glorified  represents  us  before  the 
Father's  throne ;  the  Holy  Spirit  abiding  with  us 
represents  Jesus  gone  to  the  Father,     "niis  word 

*  other '  is  thus  full  of  the  most  precious  meaning. 
It  tells  us  that  Jesus  when  on  earth  had  been  the 
Paraclete,  the  Advocate  of  His  disciples.  It 
su^ests  that  what  He  had  been  to  them  during 
His  earthly  life,  His  representative  will  be  after 
He  has  'TOne  away,'  so  that  every  narrative  of 
what  He  nad  done  for  them  becomes  a  prediction 
of  what  the  Holy  Spirit  will  do  for  them  and  for 
us  who  come  after  them.  The  verb  *  ask '  of  this 
verse  is  different  from  that  so  translated  in  vers. 
13  and  14 ;  and  it  can  be  used  only  of  One  who 
stands  in  that  closeness  of  relation,  in  that  inti- 
macy of  union  with  the  Father,  in  which  Jesus  is 
represented  throughout  these  chapters  as  standing 
to  Him  (comp.  chaps,  xvi.  26,  xvii.  9,  i^,  20). 

Ver.  17.  Irv«n  the  Spirit  of  the  truth;  whom 
the  world  cannot  reoeive,  because  it  beholdeth 
him  not,  neither  leameth  to  know  him:  ye 
leam  to  know  him,  because  he  abideth  with 
yon,  and  is  in  yon.  What  this  Advocate  is,  is 
now  explained  more  fully.     He  is  the  Spirit  of 

*  the  truth,*  the  Spirit  whose  essence  is  *  the  truth,* 
and  who  is  the  medium  by  which  'the  truth' 
comes  to  men.  This  Spirit  the  world  cannot 
receive,  because  it  has  no  perception  of  the  things 
with  which  He  deals,  no  sympathy  with  them,  no 
adaptation  to  them.  As  it  cannot  'hear  God's 
woids,  because  it  is  not  of  God '  (chap.  viii.  47),  so 
it  cannot  receive  the  Spirit  of  the  truth,  because  it 


has  no  eye  for  the  spiritual  and  invisible,  and  no 
growing  apprehension  of  them.  The  Spirit  comes 
to  the  world,  and  would  stay  with  it ;  but  it  will 
not  have  Him  for  a  guest,  and  it  never  attains  to 
that  experimental  knowledge  of  Him  which  is 
alone  worthy  of  the  name.  But  the  disciples  are 
'  of  the  truth ; '  they  welcome  the  heavenly  Guest ; 
He  '  abides  *  with  them  ;  He  *  is '  in  them  ;  they 
advance  to  ever  deeper  knowledge  of  what  He  is 
and  does.  How  much  by  these  words  *  abideth ' 
and  *  is '  is  the  analogy  between  the  presence  of 
Jes'is  and  of  the  Spirit  with  us  brought  out.  No 
two  words  of  the  Gospel  are  more  characteristic  of 
the  former. 

Ver.  18.  I  will  sot  leave  you  desolate :  I  come 
to  you.  The  disciples  were  the  *  little  children ' 
of  Jesus  (chap.  xiii.  33),  and  He  may  therefore 
well  speak  to  them  as  a  father.  Not  from  Pente- 
cost, but  from  the  moment  of  His  reunion  to  the 
Father,  and  by  means  of  the  Spirit  of  the  truth. 
He  comes  to  them  (see  ver.  20). 

Ver.  19.  Tet  a  little  while,  and  the  world 
beholdeth  me  no  longer ;  but  ye  behold  me.  The 
'little  while'  here  spoken  of  is  that  of  chap, 
xiii.  33,  extending  from  the  moment  immediately 
at  hand  to  the  resurrection.  After  that  'little 
while '  the  world  beholdeth  Jesus  no  more,  but  His 
disciples  behold  Him, — the  present  tense  being 
used  in  both  clauses  absolutely,  and  not  as  the 
mere  present  of  time.  In  the  first  clause  'be- 
holdeth '  can  be  understood  only  of  physical  vision, 
for  in  no  other  way  had  the  world  ever  beheld 
Jesus,  and  it  is  thus  impossible  to  exclude  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  risen  Saviour  did  not 
show  Himself  to  the  world.  In  the  second  clause 
'  behold '  must  be  so  far  at  least  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Jesus  must 
again  be  thought  of.  Yet  the  meaning  of  the 
second  'behold*  is  not  thus  exhausted,  for  it 
obviously  includes  a  vision  of  the  Redeemer  not 
limited  by  the  forty  days  between  the  resurrection 
and  the  ascension,  but  stretching  onward  into  the 
eternal  future.  The  difference  of  vision,  however, 
does  not  lie  directly  in  the  word  itself :  it  is  con- 
ditioned by  the  state  in  which  Jesus  is  supposed  to 
be,  and  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  '  Me ' 
of  the  verse  is  Jesus  glorified  :  Him,  because  He 
is  glorified,  the  world  unfit  for  the  vision  '  be- 
holdeth no  longer.'  But  the  disciples,  one  with 
Him  not  only  in  His  humiliation  but  in  His 
'  glory,'  behold  Him,  first  from  time  to  time  with 
the  eye  of  sense,  always  with  the  eye  of  faith  and 
in  the  power  of  the  Spirit.  It  need  only  be  further 
remarked  that  this  intensifying  of  the  meaning  of 
the  second  '  behold  *  may  be  indicated  by  the  order 
of  the  original,  which  gives  the  place  of  emphasis 
to  the  word  in  the  second  clause ;  and  that,  by 
the  view  now  taken,  we  at  once  see  the  connection 
of  the  words  that  follow :  only  the  *  living '  can 
behold  the  risen  Lord,  or  have  the  abiding  spiritual 
sight. — Because  I  live  and  ye  shall  live.  Not, 
'  Because  I  live  ye  shall  live  also,' — which  would 
divert  the  thoughts  to  something  entirely  foreign  to 
the  course  of  our  Lord's  remarks  ;  but,  '  Because  I 
live  glorified,  and  ye,  in  this  respect  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  the  world,  shall  live  in  the  power  of 
Me  your  risen  Lord,  therefore  shall  this  intimacy 
of  intercourse,  implied  in  My  coming  and  your 
beholding,  last  unbroken  and  for  ever. 

Ver.  20.  In  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am 
in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 
Not  the  particular  day  of  the  resurrection,  or  of 
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Pentecost,  or  of  the  Second  Coming,  but  the  day 
beginning  with  the  return  of  Jesus  to  His  Father, 
when  He  shall  send  to  His  disciples  the  promised 
Advocate,  the  Spirit  of  the  truth.  Then  in  the 
knowledge  of  ever-deepening  experience  they  shall 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  whom  they  had  thought 

*  gone  away  *  is  really  in  the  bosom  of  His  Father, 
glorified  in  the  Father  (comp.  chap.  xiii.  31),  that 
they  are  in  Him  thus  glorified,  and  that  He  thus 
glorified  is  in  them.  So  shall  the  end  of  all  be 
attained,  the  perfect  union  in  glory  of  Father, 
Son,  and  all  believers,  in  one  uninterrupted, 
unchanging,  eternal  unity  (comp.  xvii.  21,  23). 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  note  the  expression, 

*  Ye  in  me,  and  1  in  you.'  We  cannot  here  follow 
out  the  thought,  but  we  must  not  fail  to  notice 
that  the  fulness  of  the  union  referred  to  belongs 
only  to  the  time  of  Jesus  glorified.  The  limiting 
influences  of  the  world,  of  the  flesh,  must  be 
overpassed  before  that  perfect  union  of  all  exist- 
ence is  reached  which  can  be  established  onl^ 
(for  '  God  is  Spirit,*  chap.  iv.  24)  where  the  Spirit 
b  the  dominating,  all-embracing,  all-controlling 
element  of  being.     Jesus  says  *my  Father,'  not 

*  the  Father,'  because  His  personal  union  with  the 
Father  forms  the  basis  of  the  wider  and  more 
glorious  union  here  referred  to. 

Ver.  21.  He  that  hath  my  oommandmentB, 
and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loyeth  me ;  and 
he  that  loyeth  me  ahall  be  loTed  of  my  Father, 
and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to 
him.  The  thought  of  privilege  in  ver.  14  led  to 
that  condition  on  whicn  alone  privilege  can  be 
preserved  (ver.  15).  We  have  a  similar  transition 
now.  Here,  as  Uiere,  one  thing  must  be  distinctly 
remembered,  that  this  unity  is  one  of  love.  There 
is  love  on  the  part  of  the  believer  to  his  I^ord, 
love  on  the  part  of  the  Father  to  the  believer,  love 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  the  believer.  In  this 
fellowship  of  love  the  result  of  all  will  be  the 
manifestation  by  Himself  of  the  glorified  Redeemer 
to  His  people.  He  will  *  manifest '  HimseU  from 
IJis  glory y  and  in  knowing  and  seeing  Him  by  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  they  will  know  and  see  the 
Father.  A  third  difficulty  arises  in  the  breast  of 
Judas. 

Ver.  22.  Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot, 
Lord,  how  hath  it  come  to  pass  that  thou  wilt 
manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world?  Judas  is  distinguished  from  the  traitor, 
that  we  may  have  kept  distinctly  before  us  that 
the  latter  had  gone  out  (chap.  xiii.  30).  His  error 
consists  in  not  seeing  that  the  spiritual  can  only 
be  apprehended  by  the  spiritual.  Filled  with  the 
thouffht  of  the  external  kingdom,  he  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  glorious  revelation  of  Christ  to  be 
made  to  himself  and  his  fellow-disciples  should 
not  be  made  to  all,  so  that  all  may  believe  and 
be  blessed. 

Ver.  23.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
If  any  one  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word;  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.  Again  the 
thought  of  ver.  15,  and  a  fuller  expression  of  the 
main  teaching  of  this  chapter,  and,  indeed,  of  this 
whole  section  of  the  Gospel.  The  answer  to 
Judas  is,  that  the  manifestation  referred  to  must 
be  limited,  because  it  can  only  be  made  where 
there  is  that  communion  of  love  which  proves 
itself  by  the  spirit  of  self-denial  and  submission  to 
the  charge  of  Jesus  (comp.  vers.  17,  21).  Two 
additional  points  are  to  be  noted — (l)  The  climax  : 


no  longer  '  I '  but  '  We,'  a  fuller  presentation  of 
the  truth.  (2)  The  beginning  of  the  discourse  is 
taken  up  again,  and  thus  its  parts  are  more  closely 
united  :  '  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  places  of 
abode  *  (ver.  2) ;  *  We  will  make  our  abode  with  him. ' 
Ver.  24.  He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not 
my  words :  and  the  wozd  which  ye  hear  is  not 
mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me.  A 
fuller  explanation  than  before  why  the  world 
cannot  receive  the  manifestation  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  but  given  now  from  the  negative  rather 
than  the  positive  side.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  vers.  23,  24,  we  have  first  *  word,'  then  *  words,* 
and  then,  again,  a  return  to  the  singular  '  word.' 
The  explanation  may  in  part  be  that  to  him  who 
receives  in  faith  the  *  words '  of  Jesus  are  one ;  he 
sees  their  unity  ;  they  are  a  *  word  : '  to  him  who 
receives  not  in  faith  they  are  scattered  and  un- 
connected, 'words'  not  a  'word.*  It  may  be 
found  also  in  another  consideration, — that  he  who 
keeps  keeps  a  whole,  he  who  disobeys  disobeys 
the  several  precepts.  We  remark  only  further 
that  our  Lord,  while  implying  in  vers.  23  and  24 
that  the  world  cannot  receive  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Father  and  of  Himself  as  had  been  pro- 
mised to  His  own,  shows  with  equal  distinctness 
that  there  is  no  class  favoured  in  an  arbitrary 
manner.     All  make  themselves  what  they  are.     If 

*  any  one,'  He  says,   *  love  me ;  *  and,  again,  *  he 
that  loveth  me.'     The  world  need  not  be  the 

*  world.'     Every   one   may   come  and   have   the 
promise  in  all  its  fulness. 

Ver.  25.  These  things  haye  I  spoken  unto  you 
while  arading  with  you.  We  now  enter  upon  a 
new  part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  leading 
idea  is  the  strength  to  be  afforded  to  the  disciples 
after  the  departure  of  their  Lord.  It  is  important 
to  notice  that  this  is  bestowed  upon  them  not 
merely  as  disciples,  but  as  disciples  about  to  be 
sent  forth  to  occupy  their  Master's  place,  and  to 
do  His  work.  During  the  absence  of  their  Master 
the  Advocate  shall  be  with  them. 

Ver.  26.  But  the  Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  will 
teach  you  all  things,  and  he  will  bring  to  your 
remembrance  all  things  that  I  said  unto  you. 
Again  we  meet  with  the  expression  *  in  my  name ' 
already  considered  by  us  at  ver.  13,  where  we  saw 
that  it  primarily  refers  to  the  name  *Son,*  and 
then  to  the  revelation  of  the  Father  in  the  Son. 
It  will  be  found  that  this  conception  suits  each  of 
those  nine  places  in  chaps,  xiv.-xvii,  where  the 
words  occur,  as  well  as  the  two  others  in  chap, 
xvii.  where  Jesus  speaks  of  manifesting  or  declar- 
ing the  '  name '  of  God.  Here  the  Father  sends 
the  Holy  Spirit  *  in  the  name '  of  Jesus ;  that  is, 
the  sending  of  the  Spirit  is  grounded  in  the 
Father's  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Son.  It  is 
because  in  Him  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  as  our 
Father,  because  He  makes  us  by  faith  in  Him  His 
own  sons,  that  we  are  brought  into  that  relation 
to  Him  which  enables  us  to  receive  the  fulness  of 
His  Spirit.  In  this  verse,  as  contrasted  with  ver. 
16,  we  have  not  merely  a  promise  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  truth.  There  is  an  advance  of  thought,  and 
the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  in  His  training  power,  as 
He  applies  to  the  heart  *  the  truth '  which  is  His 
being.  Several  particulars  in  the  words  before  us 
illustrate  this.  First,  there  is  the  epithet  *holy,' 
which  here,  as  throughout  this  Gospel,  expresses 
the  idea  of  complete  separation  from  aU  that  is  of 
the  world,  and  complete  consecration  to  all  that  ii 
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spiritual  and  heavenly  (comp.  chaps,  iii.  34,  x.  36). 
Secondly,  the  Father  is  to  '  send  *  the  Spirit  to  the 
disciples  even  as  He  sent  the  Son  (ver.  24),  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  He  is  sent  to  be  in  them  for  a 
similar  purpose.  And  lastly,  the  'all  things*  that 
the  Spirit  is  to  teach  must  (according  to  the  rules 
suggested  by  the  climactic  structure  of  our  Gospel) 
be  included  in  the  '  all  things  *  spKiken  by  Jesus, 
and  now  to  be  brought  to  their  remembrance. 
What  Jesus  taught  shall  be  the  *  all  things  '  that 
they  are  taught ;  can  they  be  taught  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  be  again  spoken  for  the  salvation 
of  men?  In  the  words  of  Jesus  *all  things* 
needed  for  man's  salvation  are  implicitly  con- 
tained, and  with  that  teaching  the  disciples  shall 
be  filled.  These  considerations  lead  directly  to 
the  conclusion,  of  which  we  shall  often  have  to 
make  use  in  the  closing  chapters  of  this  Gospel, 
that  Jesus  is  now  dealing  with  His  disciples  not  as 
simply  believers  in  His  name,  but  as  persons  about 
to  enter  on  His  work. 

Ver.  27.  Peace  I  leave  imto  yon;  a  peace  that 
is  mine  I  give  unto  yon:  not  as  the  world 
giveth  give  I  nnto  yon.  Let  not  yonr  heart  be 
tronUed,  neither  let  it  be  af^d.  The  peace 
spoken  of  here  is  not  the  legacy  of  a  dying  father, 
but  the  salutation  of  a  departing  Master.  It  is 
thus  not  mere  peace  of  heart,  a  pacified  conscience, 
the  result  of  a  personal  resting  in  the  love  of  God. 
It  is  peace  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  which  the 
world  brings  on  the  followers  of  Jesus  while  they 
perform  their  task  ;  peace  that  is  the  result  of  His 
having  *  overcome  the  world  *  (comp.  on  chap,  xvi, 
33).  *  My '  peace,  again,  is  the  peace  which  Jesus 
Himself  enjoys,  as  well  as  that  wnich  He  alone  can 
give  :  this  peace  becomes  the  true  possession  of  the 
receiver  (comp.  on  chap.  xvii.  14).  The  effect  is 
that  the  disciples  shall  neither  be  *  troubled ' 
from  within,  nor  *  afraid  *  with  a  coward  terror 
in  the  presence  of  outward  foes. 

Ver.  28.  Ye  heard  that  I  said  nnto  yon,  I  go 
away  and  I  come  nnto  yon.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye 
wonld  have  rejoiced  that  I  go  nnto  the  Father, 
becaufle  the  Father  is  greater  than  L  But  the 
disciples  were  not  only  to  have  peace  :  true  love 
would  fill  their  hearts  with  joy.  The  'going 
away '  of  Jesus  is  really  a  *  going  unto  the  Father,' 
a  re-establishment  in  all  the  glory  of  the  Father's 
immediate  presence.  The  last  clause  of  the  verse 
contains  simply  the  general  teaching  of  the  Gospel, 
of  the  whole  Bible,  and  of  all  the  greatest  theo- 
logians of  the  Church,  that  the  Son,  while  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  Father,  is  subordinate  to  Him, 
inferior  (for  essence  is  not  spoken  of)  economically, 
as  Mediator.  While,  however,  the  departure  of 
Jesus  was  thus  a  return  to  the  glory  of  the  Father's 
presence,  and  good  for  Him,  we  must  not  suppose 
that  it  is  on  that  account  that  the  disciples  are  to 
*  rejoice.  *  *  If  ye  loved  me '  is  not  an  appeal  to 
their  personal  interest  in  Himself:  it  appeals 
rather  to  their  interest  in  His  work  and  purpose  ; 
it  is  a  statement  of  the  fact  that  ripened  Christian 
perception,  when  they  stand  in  the  *  love '  spoken 
of  in  vers.  21,  23,  24,  will  lead  them  to  see  that 
the  departure  of  Jesus  to  His  Father  was  an 
arrangement  fraught  with  far  higher  blessings,  both 
to  His  believing  people  and  to  the  world,  than 
H  is  remaining  among  them  would  have  been.  The 
love  which  is  the  condition  of  higher  revelations 
will  teach  them  that  the  departure  preliminary 
to  these  is  not  a  matter  of  sorrow  but  of  joy. 

Ver.  29.  And  now  I  have  told  yon  before  it 
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come  to  pasB,  that,  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye 
may  believe  (comp.  on  chap.  xiii.  19).  It  Is  not 
a  first  faith,  but  the  deeper  working  of  faith,  the 
experimental  seal  to  it,  that  is  spoken  of. 

Ver.  30.  I  will  no  longer  talk  mnch  with  yon, 
for  the  prince  of  the  world  cometh.  (Comp.  on 
chap.  xii.  31.)  Here  it  is  pariiculariy  to  be  noted 
that  *  the  prince  of  this  world  '  is  equivalent  to  the 
world  in  its  essence.  He  embodies  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  so  that  what  is  said  of  it  may  be  said 
of  him,  what  is  said  of  him  may  be  said  of 
it.  Observe  the  *  cometh,*  the  contrast  of  the 
'coming'  of  Jesus. — And  he  hath  nothing 
in  me.  Ver.  31.  Bnt  lie  cometh  that  the  world 
may  perceive  that  I  love  the  Father,  and 
that  even  as  the  Father  gave  me  command- 
ment so  I  do.  Arise,  let  ns  go  hence.  The  diffi- 
culty of  interpreting  these  words  is  undoubtedly 
very    great.      The    common    interpretations    of 

*  hath  nothin|[  in  me ' — such  as,  *  hath  no  power 
over  me,'  I  die  freely ;  '  hath  no  ground  of  accusa- 
tion against  me,'  1  am  innocent ;  '  hath  no  hold 
on  me,'  I  present  no  point  on  which  he  can  fasten 
his  attack — are  all  at  variance  with  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  *  hath  '  in  the  writings  of  John.  Nor 
is  the  difficulty  met  by  the  suggestion  which 
removes  the  full  stop  after  '  so  I  do,  and  connects 

*  Arise,  let  us  go  hence '  with  *  but,'  thus  making 
the  intermediate  words  (*he  cometh'  not  being 
then,  as  in  our  translation,  supplied)  express  the 
object  to  be  attained  by  the  arising  and  going. 
For,  in  that  case,  instead  of  the  discourse  in 
chaps.  XV.  and  xvi.  and  the  prayer  of  chap,  xvii., 
this  chapter  ought  to  have  been  immediately 
followed  by  the  last  conflict  with  the  world.  The 
true  interpretation  seems  to  be  that  there  is  an 
absolute  barrier  between  the  'prince  of  this 
world*  and  Jesus.  Neither  in  the  Person  (in 
whom  is  no  sin)  nor  in  the  work  of  the  Redeemer 
has  he  any  interest ;  there  is  absolutely  no  point 
of  connection  (the  expression  of  the  original  .is 
strong)  between  him  and  these.  He  has  deli- 
beralely  opposed,  denied,  and  rejected  the  truth« 
Therefore  he  has  now  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
except  in  one  terrible  respect!  The  following 
words  point  out  the  exception.  He  'comes,*  and 
the  *  world '  ruled  by  Him  comes,  to  see  that  He 
whom  they  have  rejected  is  the  *  consecrated  One' 
of  God,  the  *  Sent '  of  God,  the  Fulfiller  of  the 
Father's  will.  But  they  come  to  see  this  only 
when  it  is  too  late ;  when  amazement  and  horror 
alone  remain  for  them  ;  when  the  judgment  shall 
be  executed  ;  and  when  out  of  their  own  mouth 
they  shall  be  condemned.  The  words  in  short  ex- 
press, although  far  more  pointedly  than  elsewhere, 
the  great  truth  so  often  stated  in  Scripture,  that 
those  who  reject  the  salvation  shall  meet  the  judg- 
ment of  Jesus,  and  that,  when  they  meet  it,  they 
shall  acknowledge  that  it  is  just.  Blind  now, 
they  shall  not  be  always  blind ;  their  eyes  shall  be 
opened  ;  and  to  their  own  shame  they  shall  confess 
that  He  whom  they  rejected  was  the  *  Beloved ' 
of  the  Father,  and  that  His  work  was  the  doing  of 
the  Father's  will.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that, 
while  this  shall  be  the  fate  of  this  *  world '  and 
of  its  'prince,'  the  possibility  of  the  individual's 
passing  from  the  power  of  the  world  into  tlie 
Dlessed  r^on  of  faith  in  Jesus  is  always  presup- 
posed. 'Die  description  applies  to  the  world  as  it 
hardens  itself  in  impenitence  against  its  rightful 
Lord,  and  rushes  on  its  fate. 

Hence    the   startling   close   of  the  discourse, 
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'Arise,  let  us  go  hence.  *  Not  merely,  *  Let  us  mean- 
while arise,  and  leave  this  place  that  we  may  go 
to  another  where  my  discourse  may  be  resumed  ;  * 
but,  *  Let  us  go :  I  have  led  you  to  the  glorious 
places  of  abode  in  my  Father's  house,  and  I  have 
followed  the  world  to  its  doom  ;  I  have  traced  the 
history  of  mankind  to  its  close  ;  it  is  over ;  arise, 
let  us  go  hence. ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  with  certainty  at 
what  moment,  or  even  in  what  place,  the  discourse 
which  we  have  been  considering  was  spoken.  As 
to  the  latter  point,  indeed,  the  closing  words  of 
the  chapter  do  not  leave  much  doubt.  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  must  still  have  been  in  the  upper 
chamber  where  the  Supper  was  instituted.  The 
precise  moment  is  more  difficult  to  fix.  Yet, 
when  we  turn  to  Luke  xxii.  35-38,  we  find  there 
words  of  Jesus  so  obviously  connected  with  the 
topics  handled  here  that  we  may,  with  great 
probability,  suppose  that  both  belong  to  the  same 
period  of  that  night.  If  so,  the  discourse  in  the 
present  chapter  was  delivered  after  the  Supper 
was  instituted,  and  before  our  Lord  rose  from  the 
table.     We  may  further  express  our  belief  that  the 


discourse  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  was  spoken  in  the 
same  place,  the  difference  being  that  during  its 
delivery,  as  well  as  during  the  intercessory  prayer 
of  chap,  xvii.,  Jesus  and  His  disciples  stood.  Not 
only  is  chap,  xviii.  I  (hardly  permitting  us  to  think 
of  a  '  going  forth  *  till  after  *He  had  spoken  these 
things')  favourable  to  this  view,  but  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  chaps,  xv.-xvii.  could  have  been 
uttered  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane.  The  tone  of 
thought,  too,  in  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  appears  to  be 
in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  tne  circum- 
stances. We  shall  see  in  the  exposition  how 
much  more  the  idea  of  apostolic  action  and  suffer- 
ing comes  out  in  these  chapters  than  it  does  even 
in  chap.  xiv.  To  this  corresponded  the  attitude 
of  rising  and  standing.  The  appropriate  demands 
of  the  moment,  therefore,  and  not  any  change  of 
intention,  led  to  our  Lord's  still  continuing  in  the 
upper  room.  He  stands  there  with  the  solemnised 
group  around  Him.  *  I  have  given  you,*  He  would 
say  by  action  as  well  as  word,  'My  commission  and 
My  promise  ;  let  us  be  up  and  doing ;  there  is  still 
deeper  meaning  in  the  commission,  still  greater 
richness  in  the  promise.' 


Chapter  XV.  i-XVL  33. 
Jesus^  alone  with  His  Disciples,  finishes  His  last  Consolatory  Discourse. 


1  T    AM    the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is  the   husbandman. 

2  i.  Every  *  branch  in  me  which  beareth  not  fruit  he  taketh  * 
away :  and  every  branch  that "  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  *  it, 

3  that  it  may  bring  forth*  more  fruit.      Now  *ye  are*  clean 

4  through  •  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto  you.  ^  Abide  in 
me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine  ;  no  more '  can  ye,  except  ye  abide 

5  in  me.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches  :  ^  He  that  abideth 
in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth'  much  ''fruit: 

6  for  •  without  "  me  ye  can  do  nothing.  If  a  man  "  abide  not  in 
me,  'he  is  cast  forth  as  a  "  branch,  and  is  withered  ;  and  men  ** 
gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned." 

7  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  -^my  words"  abide  in  you,  ^  ye  shall " 

8  ask  what "  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  you.  *  Herein 
is"  my  Father  glorified,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  ^so  shall  ye 

9  be "   my  disciples.      '  As  •*  the   Father   hath "   loved   me,  so 
10  have"  I"  loved  you  :  continue  ye"  in  my  love.     *  If  ye  keep 

my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have 


a  Comp.  Matt, 
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^Chap.  xiii. 

10  xvii.  17 ; 

Eph.  V.  26. 
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€  Matt.  xiii. 
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^  kept  my'*  Father's  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love.  ^chap.  viii. 

^  -^  S5»  x-  17.  « 


•  clean  seth 

'  so  neither 

11 


*  taketh  it  -  and  all  that  which 

*  Already  are  ye      •  because  of 

*  because  '^^  apart  from 
**  and  they  bum     ^*  sayings 
^*  was        ^®  that  ye  might  bear  much  fruit  and  become 
•*  omit  hath            **  omit  so  have  ••  I  also 


any  one 
^*  omit  ve  shall 


*  may  bear 

®  beareth 
"  the       "  they 
*'  whatsoever 
3*  Even  as 
"  abide      "  the 
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11  These  things  have  I  spoken    unto   you,  that  my  joy  might 

12  remain"  in  you,  and  that  '"your  joy  might  be  fuU.'^     "This  is  «Chap.xvi. 
my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another,  as"  I  have"     iiohni.4;* 

'  '  '  a  John  la. 

13  loved  you.     Greater  love  hath  no  man"  than  this,  ''that  a    c<>mp. chap. 

14  man**  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.     -^ Ye  are  ^my  friends,  *^  y.i 

X  Johniii.  II, 
23,  iv.  7,  ai. 


15  if  ye  do  whatsoever"  I  command  you.     Henceforth  I  call  you 


not "  servants ;  for "  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord    ^  ^f  *• 
doeth:  but  I  have  called  you  friends;  ''for**  all  things  that  I  jMa*t:5i.*^ 
have"  heard  of"  my  Father  I  have"  made  known  unto  you.  ? chap.'i'. ta, 

16  Ye  have  not   chosen"  me,    but  'I   have   chosen*'  you,  and  ,vS.'Ji; 
ordained  »*  you.  that  ye  should  go  "  and  bring  forth  "  fruit,  and    ^fis"^'  ^' 
that  your  fruit  should  remain:**  that  'whatsoever  ye  shall"  /ver. 7. 

17  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you.     "These  «ver.  12. 
things  I  command  you,  that  ye  love**  one  another. 

18  "If  the  world  hate  **  you,  ye**  know  that  it  hated  *'  me  before  rChap.  yii  7; 

19  it  hated  you.     ^  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love    fv.*^."*"""^' 
his  *'  own  :  but  because  *"  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  '  I  have  wChap.  xvii. 
chosen*'  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore**  the  world  hateth    v. ^9. 

20  you.     Remember  the  word  that  I  said  unto  you,  '  The  *•  servant  ^chap.  xiu. 
is  not  greater  than  his  lord.     If  they  have"  persecuted  me, 

they  will  also  persecute  you  ;  *®  if  they  have  *•  kept  my  saying,** 

21  they  will  keep  yours  also.     But  ^all  these  things  will  they  do  ^s«iiiap. 
unto  you  for  my  name's  sake,**  because  they  know  not  him  that 

22  sent  me.     *  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  *^-  ^^ 

23  not  had  **  sin  :  but  now  they  have  no  cloke  **  for  their  sin.    *  He  «Chap.  r.aa; 

"^  ^  Luke  X.  16 ; 

24  that  hateth  me  hateth  my  Father  also.  If  I  had  not  done  x John  11.23. 
among  them  the  *  works  which  none  other  man  **  did,  they  had  ^  chap.  Hi.  a, 
not  had  **  sin :  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 

25  me  and  my  Father.     But  this  cometh  to  pass,  ^that  the  word  rChap.  xiii. 
might**  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their  law,  ''They  hated  d^^ixxvi.x^ 

26  me  without  a  cause.     But*'  when  'the  Comforter**  is  come,  *aiap.'xiv. 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  eveti  **  the  Spirit 

of  truth,"   which    proceedeth**   from   the   Father,   ^he   shall /ao*  v.  32; 

27  testify**  of"  me:  And ''ye  also  shall**  bear  witness,  because  ^ chap  xiic.' 
ye  have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning."  xi/v  48: 

"^  00  J  John  1.  a. 

Chap.  XVI.  i.     These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that  ye    See  Acts  i.  8. 
2  should  ••  not  be  *  offended.*'     They  shall  «  put  you  out  of  the  AMatt.xi.6. 

'  r         y  /Chap.  ix.  aa. 

*•  may  be  •'  may  be  fulfilled        **  even  as  ■•  omit  have 

^  no  one  '^  one  **  that  which        **  No  longer  do  I  call  you 

•*  because  **  from  *•  did  not  choose  •'  I  chose 

••  appointed  ^  add  away  *®  bear        *i  abide       **  omit  shall 

♦•  may  love  **  hateth  **  oinit  ye  **  hath  hated 

^"^  its  *•  because  of  this  *•  A  *•  will  persecute  you  also 

*'  word        *•  because  of  my  name    *•  would  not  have  **  excuse 

**  omit  man  *•  may  *'  omit  But  **  Advocate 

*•  omit  even  ••  the  truth  •^  goeth  forth  •*  will  bear  witness 

••  concerning     •*  omit  shall     •*  because  from  the  beginning  ye  are  with  me 
••  may  *'  made  to  stumble 
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synagogues  :  yea,  the  time*'  cometh,  that  *  whosoever  **  killeth  ^AmaiL  ., 

3  you  will '°  think  that  he  doeth  God  service."     And  these  things    ^^  "  '" 


will  they  do  unto  you,"  because  '  they  have  not  known "  the  '^^  '^^ 

4  Father,  '  nor  me.     But  "*  these  things  have  I  told  "  you,  that    ^*\^^^l 
when  the  time  shall  come,"  ye  may  remember  '*  that  I  told  you  "'^^^^5;.*^ 
of  them/^     And  these  things  I  said  not  unto  you  at "  the  be- 

5  ginning,  because  I  was  with  you.     But  now  "  I  go  my  way  "  to  *X^  *??  '^• 
him  that  sent  me ;  and  none  of  you  asketh  me.  Whither  goest    «"-3.«i^- 

6  thou.?**     But  because  I  have  said"*  these  things  unto  you, 

7  ''sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart     Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  *v«sr. aa. 
truth ;  It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go  not 

away,  the  -^Comforter"  will  ^not  come  unto  you;  but  '^if  I  ^^^'^''^ 

8  depart,"  I  -^will  send  him  unto  you.     And  when  he  is  come,  he  ^Comp-duii 
will  'reprove'*  the  'world  of"  sin,  and  of*  righteousness,  and  ''eS;^^?' 

9  of^  judgment:    Of**  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on**  me;  *^^*^ 

10  Of*'  righteousness,  because  I  go**  to  my**  Father,  and  ye  see  'Chap-Lij. 

11  me  no  more;*'   "Of*^  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this  wChap.zS.si' 
world  is**  judged. 

12  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 

13  them  now.      Howbeit**  when  he,**  "the  Spirit  of  truth,**  is  »ciiap.ahr. 

17- 

come,**  he  "'will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :•*  for  he  shall'*  not «'5^"'' 
speak  of ••  himself;  but  whatsoever*'  he  shall  hear,  //mt/**  shall    * J<*nn.«i 

14  he**  speak:  and  he  will  show  you*  things  to  come.*     He  shall 
glorify  me :  for  *  he  shall  receive  of  mine,*  and  shall  show  *  // 

15  unto  you.     'AH  things  that*  the  Father  hath  are  mine:  therefore  jrChap  xvii. 
said  I,  that  he  shall  take '  of*  mine,  and  shall  show*  it  unto  you. 

16  ^  A  little  while,  and  '  ye  shall  not  see  me :  •  and  again,  a  little  ^Seedup. 
while,  and  *ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father."  «ve^io.i7. 

17  Then  said"  some  of  his  disciples"  among  themselves,"  What  «8ia^av. 
is  this  that  he  saith  unto  us,  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see 
me:"  and  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me:  and, 

18  *  Because"  I  go"  to  the  Father?     They  said  therefore.  What  *ver.  10. 
is  this  that  he  saith,"  A  little  while  ?  we  cannot  tell "  what  he 

••  an  hour  *•  every  one  that  '®  should 

'*  offereth  service  unto  God        '*  omit  unto  you  "*  they  know  not 

'*  spoken  unto  ^*  when  their  hour  is  come  '•  add  them 

''  omtt  of  them  '*  I  told  you  not  from  '•  I  go  away 

*®  ttdd  away  **  spoken  *'  Advocate  ••  go 

^  And  he,  when  he  is  come,  will  convict  **  concerning 
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m 


*'  and  concerning  *•  the 


*•  ye  no  longer  behold  me  •**  hath  been  •!  But      •^  he  is  come 

•*  the  truth        •*  omit  is  come         •*  will  »*  from     •'  add  things 

•®  omil  that       ••  he  will         *  declare  to  you      *  the  things  that  are  coming 

•  because  *  of  that  which  is  mine  will  he  receive         *  and  will  declare 

•  whatsoever  '  he  receiveth  "  of  that  which  is 

•  ye  behold  me  no  longer     ^*  omtl  because  I  go  to  the  Father 

11  omit  Then  said  ^*  add  therefore  *•  said  one  to  another 

**  ye  behold  me  not  **  omtl  Because  *•  add  away 

*'  this  which  he  calleth  *®  we  know  not 
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19  saith."     Now"  Jesus  knew**  that  they  were  desirous  to  ask 
him,  and "  said  unto  them,   Do  ye  enquire  among  yourselves 

of"  that  ^  I  said,  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me : "  and  <^  ver.  x6. 

20  again,  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me?     Verily,  verily,  I  say 

unto  you,  That  ''ye  shall"  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  '^^'^^.'^i^ 
shall  ■*  rejoice  :  and  "  ye  shall "  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow    '^  '*>• 

21  shall  be  turned  into  joy.     'A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  * i«a. xxvi.  17. 
hath  sorrow,  because  her  hour  is  come :  but  as  soon  as  she  is 
delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth  no  more  "  the  anguish,'' 

22  for "  joy  that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.     And  ^  ye  now  /Vcr.  6. 
therefore"  have  sorrow:  but  I  will  see  you  again,  ^ and  your  r Luke x«v. 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man*®  taketh**  from  you.    l^j:)*^^'^ 

23  And*  in  that  day  ye  shall  'ask  me  nothing.'*     Verily,  verily,    f^^^^^' 
I  say  unto  you,  *  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  "  the  Father  in  my  ^^'^^  ^ 

24  name,"  he  will  give  //  you."     Hitherto  have"  ye  asked  nothing  *^^j,x^.s, 
in  my  name:  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  'that  your  joy  may    "n.^"^; 

K*»  full  «•  c*>*P'  *>^'  s' 

^e  lull.  ykChap.xiv. 

25  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in  '"proverbs:  but"  the  /a;ap.xv.ii. 
time"  cometh,  when  I  shall  no  more''  speak  unto  you  in  pro-  '"Sj^.Te; 

26  verbs,  but  I  shall  show*'*  you  plainly  of**  the  Father.     '•At"  nVcr^t"^' 
that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and  I  say  not  unto  you, 

27  that  I  will  pray "  the  Father  for  *^  you  :  For  "  the  Father  him-  o  chap.  xiv. 
self  loveth  you,  -^because  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  ^believed  >Coinp.cbap. 

xiii.  90. 

28  that  I  came  out**  from  God.**     ''I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  ^ver. 30; 

chap.  xvii.  8. 

and  ''am  come  into  the  world :  again,  '  I  leave  the  world,  and  rChap.  viu. 

29  go  to  the  Father.      His  disciples  said  **  unto  him,*^  Lo,  now  '^ej*-  '^j^ 

30  speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest*'  no  proverb.      Now  are    *'3- 

we  sure**  that  ' thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest  not  "that  /chap. a.  25. 
any  man  **  should  ask  thee :  **  by  this  "  we  believe  that  thou  "ver!  I7'. 

31  camest  forth  from  God.      Jesus  answered  them.  Do  ye  now 

32  believe.?     Behold,  the"  hour  cometh,  yea,"  is  now**  come, 

that   ""ye  shall**  be  scattered,  every  man**  to  his  own,  and  wMatt. xxvi. 
shall "  leave  me  alone :  and  yet  "^  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  jr ciap.  via. 

33  Father  is  with  me.      These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you, 
that  -^in  me  ye  might*'  have  peace.     *  In  the  world  ye  shall*'  rChap.  xir. 
have  tribulation  :  but  ''be  of  good  cheer;"  *I  have  overcome  «c5iap.xv.x9, 


the  world. 

ao,  ai : 

3  Tim.  Hi.  xa. 
/tChap.  xiv.  I. 
^Roin.viii.37: 

"  speakcth 

*<>  omit  Now 

*^  perceived 

"  and  he 

X  John  IT.  4, 

*•  concerning  this, 

2*  will 

**  omit  and 

2*  no  longer 

^  4- 

*'  tribulation 

"  for  her 

••  therefore  now 

'Oone 

•^  no  question 

*'  If  ye  shall  ask  anything  of 

••  omif  in  my  name 

^^addin 

my  name 

'*  omt'l  have 

w  fulfilled 

•'  omit  but 

*•  an  hour 

'•  no  longer 

*«teU 

*^  concerning 

**  from  the  Father 

«In 

*»ask 

^  forth 

*«say 

*'  omi'l  unto  him 

*•  sayest 

*•  now  we  know 

*•  one 

**  add  questions 

"an        *•  and 

'*  omii  now 
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Contents.  We  have  already  considered  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  two  chapters  upon 
which  we  now  enter  were  spoken  ;  and,  if  we 
have  been  correct  in  the  view  taken  of  them,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  first  figure  of  chap.  xv. 
was  suggested  by  a  vine  seen  at  the  moment  on 
the  slope  of  the  temple  mount,  down  which  the 
Lord  and  His  disciples  were  passing.  It  is  equally 
improbable  that  it  was  suggested  by  a  vine  pene- 
trating into  the  room  where  they  were  gathered 
together.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
vine  was  hardly  far  enough  advanced  to  supply 
materials  for  the  different  illustrations  used.  The 
solemnity  of  the  moment,  the  fulness  of  Old 
Testament  thought  which  dwelt  in  the  mind  of 
J  esus,  perhaps  even  a  reminiscence  of  that  *  fruit 
of  the  vine  '  of  which  they  had  all  so  recently  par- 
taken, are  enough  to  account  for  the  language  with 
which  our  Lord  begins  this  second  part  of  His  last 
discourse.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  observe 
that  it  is  distinguished  from  wnat  goes  before,  not 
so  much  by  presenting  us  with  matter  entirely  new, 
as  by  applying  the  same  line  of  instruction  in  an 
advanced  form  to  the  advanced  position  in  which 
the  disciples  are  supposed  to  be.  In  chap.  xiv.  the 
main  thought  is  that  of  the  true  union  brought 
about  by  the  apparent  separation  ;  the  chief  refer- 
ence has  been  to  personal  experience ;  and  the 
climax  is  reached  in  vers.  20  and  23.  That  is  the 
preparation  of  the  disciples  for  their  work ;  they 
*are'  in  Him,  and  He  in  them.  The  chief 
thought  now  is  that  of  *  abiding,'  and  this  abiding 
presupposes  difficulty  and  trial.  *  Being  '  in  Him 
is  life  :  *  abiding  *  in  Him  is  life  working,  triumph- 
ing. It  is  the  disciples  working,  then,  that  we 
have  before  us  ;  and  how  well  does  this  correspond 
to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  standing  atti- 
tude in  which  this  discourse  was  most  probably 
delivered.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  advance 
from  chap.  xiv.  to  chaps,  xv.  and  xvi.  consists  in 
the  application  of  principles  rather  than  in  any 
change  from  one  set  of  pnnciples  to  another. 

The  subordinate  parts  of  the  section  are — (i) 
chap.  XV.,  vers.  1-17 ;  {2)  vers.  18-27  »  (3)  chap, 
xvi.,  vers.i-il  ;  (4)  vers.  12-15  ;  (5)  vers.  16-24  » 
(6)  vers.  25-33. 

Ver.  I.  I  am  the  true  vine,  and  my  Father  is 
the  husbandman.  In  the  Old  Testament  the 
vine  is  the  type  of  Israel,  planted  by  the  Almighty 
as  the  husbandman  to  adorn,  refresh,  and  quicken 
the  earth  (Ps.  Ixxx.  ;  Isa.  v.  i  ;  Jer.  ii.  21  ;  Ezek. 
xix.  10  ;  Hoseax.  i).  But  Israel  proved  itself  *  the 
degenerate  plant  of  a  strange  vine. '  Jesus,  there- 
fore, is  here  the  *true  vine,'  because  He  is  the 
true  Israel  of  liod,  in  whom  is  fulfilled  all  that  is 
demanded  of  the  true  vine,  whether  for  beauty  and 
blessing  to  the  world,  or  for  glory  to  the  husband- 
man. In  Him  all  His  people  are  summed  up. 
He  is  not  merely  the  stem  :  He  is  '  the  vine, ' 
including  in  Himself  all  its  parts.  He  is  thus 
also  the  *  true '  (com p.  on  chap.  i.  9)  vine,  in 
contrast  not  so  much  with  a  degenerate  Israel 
within  Israel  as  with  Israel  after  the  flesh  as  a 
whole,  with  the  ancient  Theocracy  even  in  its  best 
and  palmiest  days.  That  Theocracy  had  been  no 
more  than  a  shadow  of  the  true  ;  now  the  *  true ' 
was  come,  and  God  Himself  had  planted  it. 

Ver.  2.  Every  branch  in  me  which  beareth  not 
fruit,  he  taketh  it  away;  and  all  that  which 
beareth  fruit,  he  cleansefh  it,  that  it  may  bear 
more  fruit.      Two   parts  of   the  husbandman's 


operations  with  his  vine  are  here  alluded  to, 
the  first  that  of  taking  away  unfruitful  branches. 
Any  branch  of  the  vine  that  is  found,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  found,  to  be  not  fruit-bearing  is  cut  off. 
It  is  probable  that  the  allusion  is  primarily  to 
Judas  (comp.  chap.  xvii.  12),  but  thereafter  to  all 
of  whom  the  traitor  is  the  representative,  who, 
taking  their  places  for  a  time  in  the  number  of  the 
disciples,  prove  by  the  result  that  they  have  no 
right  to  be  there  (comp.  i  John  ii.  19).  They  are 
branches  of  the  vine  ;  but,  as  only  outward  and 
carnal  not  inward  and  spiritual,  they  are  taken 
away,  their  further  fate  being  not  yet  mentioned. 
The  second  part  of  the  husbandman's  work 
follows,  that  of  pruning,  for  which  the  word 
cleansing,  with  its  deeper  meaning,  is  appropri- 
ately used.  The  object  of  the  Father  is  the 
inward,  spiritual,  cleansing  of  His  children,  in 
contrast  with  the  outward  purifications  of  Israel 
(chaps,  ii.  6,  iii.  25)  ;  and  the  cleansing  spoken  of 
(which  follows,  not  precedes,  their  fruit-bearing)  is 
future  and  continuous.  The  means  are  afflictions, 
not  of  any  kind  but  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  here 
especially  the  afllictions  to  which  the  disciples 
shall  be  exposed  in  doing  their  Master's  work,  as 
He  Himself  '  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  He  suffered. '  The  attaining  of  this  perfec- 
tion is,  however,  a  gradual  process,  and  hence  the 
words  *  that  it  may  bear  more  fruit.'  It  is  possible 
that  the  *  fruit '  to  be  borne  may  include  all 
Christian  graces,  although  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
general  growth  of  the  Christian  life  were  rather 
set  forth  in  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the 
'branch.'  The  considerations  already  adduced, 
and  the  whole  strain  of  the  discourse,  lead  us 
rather  to  understand  by  the  *  fruit '  now  spoken  of 
fruit  borne  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the 
world  (comp.  on  ver.  16). 

Ver.  3.  Already  are  ye  clean  because  of  the 
word  which  I  have   spoken   unto   you.     On 

*  word,'  not  'words,*  see  on  chap.  xiv.  24.     The 

*  ye '  is  emphatic.      7 hey  were  pruned,  they  were 

*  clean  ; '  and  that  *  already, '  l^ecause  they  had 
already  received  the  word  which  they  were  now, 
in  their  turn,  to  communicate.  Jesus  does  not 
say  that  they  are  clean  'through,'  but  *  because 
of  the  word  which  He  had  spoken  unto  them. 
They  have  heard  (and  received)  the  word  of  *  the 
Holy  One  of  God,'  and  because  His  word  is  in 
them  they  are  clean.  Thus  are  they  fitted  for 
imparting  the  means  of  a  like  cleansing  to  others. 
Not  personal  piety  but  Christian  action  is  still  in 
view,  and  still  the  *  cleanness  '  which  they  possess 
does  not  exclude  the  future  and  continuous 
cleansing. 

Ver.  4.  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide 
in  the  vine ;  so  neither  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in 
me.  Thus  cleansed,  one  thing  more  is  required, 
that  they  maintain  their  position,  that  they  con- 
tinue in  the  vine.  It  is  the  law  of  the  branch 
that,  if  it  is  to  flourish  and  bear  fniit,  there  must 
be  a  constant  and  reciprocal  action  between  it  and 
the  vine  of  which  it  is  a  part.  This  is  expressed 
in  the  two  clauses  before  us.  He  who  will  not 
abide  in  Christ  cannot  have  Christ  to  abide  in 
him.  How  much  is  made  dependent  upon  the 
human  will ! 

Ver.  5.  I  am  the  vine,  ye  aie  the  branches. 
He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
beareth  much  fruit ;  because  apart  from  me  ye 
can  do  nothing.     The  transition  from  ver.  4  to 
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ver.  5  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  from  chap.  v. 
19-23  to  chap.  V.  24, — a  transition  from  the  prin- 
ciple to  its  application  to  men.  In  substance  the 
lesson  is  the  same  as  before ;  and  it  has  only  to 
be  distinctly  observed  that  the  words  *  ye  can  do 
nothing'  refer  to  the  efforts  of  one  already  a 
believer.     The  state  of  faith  is  presupposed. 

Ver.  6.  If  any  one  afaidie  not  in  me  he  is  cast 
forth  aa  the  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  they 
gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and 
they  bum.  'The  branch'  here  is  simply  'the 
branch'  of  ver.  4,  the  branch  considered  m  itself: 
the  words  *  cast  forth  *  and  *  is  withered  *  are  so 
used  in  the  original  as  to  denote  the  certainty,  the 
immediateness,  of  the  doom  referred  to :  the 
last  three  verbs  of  the  verse  carry  our  thoughts  to 
a  later  period  than  that  to  which  the  casting  out 
and  the  withering  belong.  Instead  of  exhibiting 
Ix^auty  of  leaf  and  bearing  clusters  of  fruit,  these 
branches  shrivel  up,  die,  and  are  consumed.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that,  although  the  branches 
six)ken  of  are  barren,  it  is  not  their  barrenness 
that  is  the  immediate  thought  here,  but  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  abide  in  the  vine. 

Ver.  7.  If  ye  abide  in  me,  and  my  sayings 
abide  in  you,  a^  whatsoever  ye  will,  and  it 
shall  be  done  unto  you.  The  sudden  departure 
in  this  verse  from  the  figure  which  our  Lord  had 
been  employing  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  somewhat 
similar  departure  occurs  at  ver.  3,  and  in  both 
cases  it  takes  place  in  connection  with  a  reference 
to  the  '  word  *  or  '  sayings  *  of  Jesus  :  these  belong 
to  living  men.  The  thought  that  the  *  sayings '  of 
Jesus  abide  in  us  as  the  condition  of  blessedness  is 
fundamentally  the  same  as  that  expressed  previ- 
ously in  ver.  3,  *  because  of  the  word  ;  *  the  mode 
in  which  the  word  works  is  now  more  fully 
brought  out.  Still  more  worthy  of  notice  is  the 
fact  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse,  where  the 
asking  is  spoken  of,  the  words  '  in  My  name '  do 
not  occur ;  but  in  their  place  we  find,  '  If  ye 
abide  in  Me,  and  My  sayings  abide  in  you.'  This 
strikingly  illustrates  what  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  bring  out,  that  '  in  My  name '  implies  a 
union  with  Jesus  by  faith,  resting  on  a  kno>%  ledge 
of  and  adherence  to  the  revelation  that  He  has 
given.  The  asking  spoken  of  must  be  understood 
not  in  a  general  sense,  but  with  a  special  reference 
to  bearing  fruit.  "Were  this  not  the  case  the  verse 
would  be  quite  isolated. 

Ver.  8.  Herein  was  my  Father  glorified,  that 
ye  might  bear  much  fruit  and  become  my 
diBCiples.  The  last  veise  had  expressed  the 
highest  and  closest  communion  that  can  be  estab- 
lished between  the  believer  and  the  Father 
revealed  in  the  Son, — a  communion  so  high,  so 
close,  that  the  former  asks  whatsoever  he  will  and 
it  is  done  unto  him.  But  that  is  the  attainment 
of  all  God's  purposes,  the  issue  of  all  His  dealings, 
with  His  people.  The  *  Herein  *  of  this  verse  is, 
accordingly,  not  to  be  explained  by  the  words 
that  follow,  as  if  the  meaning  were  that  the  glory 
of  God  is  f  )und  in  His  appointing  His  people  to 
bear  much  fruit  and  be  disciples  of  Jesus.  That 
is  the  result  of  His  purpose  rather  than  the  purpose 
itself.  The  purpose  is  union,  communion,  fellow- 
ship ;  and  out  of  these  flows  an  ever-increasing 
bearing  of  fruit  (*  much  fruit '),  and  an  ever-grow- 
ing conformity  ('become'  not  'be')  of  the 
believer  with  his  Lord,  alike  in  privilege  and  in 
life.  *  Herein  was  my  Father  glorified'^  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  previous  verse,— to  that  abiding  in 
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Jesus,  and  that  asking  and  receiving  in  Him, 
which  expressed  the  purpose  of  the  Father  (comp. 
chap.  xiv.  13).  At  the  point  we  have  reached 
this  is  supposed  to  be  accomplished,  and  as  a 
consequence  of  such  abiding  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  comes  the  growing  miitfulness, 
the  deepening  discipleship,  of  those  who  are  true 
branches  of  the  fruitful  vine.  Hence  the  render- 
ing *  was  glorified '  seems  preferable  to  '  is  glorified,' 
which  we  retain  in  chap.  xiii.  31.  It  is  an  ideal 
state  of  things  with  which  we  are  dealing ;  and  the 
much  fruit  and  the  discipleship  referred  to  do  not 
belong  only  to  the  present,  but,  like  the  '  clean- 
ness' spoken  of  in  ver.  3,  are  also  future  and 
continuous. 

Ver.  9.  Even  as  the  Father  loved  me,  I  also 
loved  you:  abide  in  my  love.  By  keeping  in 
view  what  has  been  said  on  ver.  8  we  shall  under- 
stand the  transition  here  to  the  thought  of  love. 
The  main  thought  of  that  verse  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  of  union  and  communion  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  ;  but  the  main  element  of  that  . 
communion  is  love, — love  which  flows  forth  from 
the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  then  from  the  Son  to 
the  members  of  His  body,  thus  forming  that  com- 
munity of  love  so  often  spoken  of  in  these  chapters. 
In  this  love,  then  (it  follows  as  a  necessary  conse- 
cjuence),  we  must  *  abide  '  if  we  would  experience 
its  fruits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  '  My 
love '  is  the  Lord's  love  to  His  people,  not  theirs 
to  Him. 

Ver.  10.  If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have  kept  the 
Father*s  commandments,  and  abide  in  his  love. 
The  disciples  have  heard  the  words  '  abide  in  my 
love.*  How  are  they  to  do  so  ?  The  words  before 
us  are  an  answer  to  the  question  ;  and  they  con- 
stitute a  parallel  to  those  which  we  have  already 
met  at  xiv.  20,  21,  only  that  now  we  read  not 
merely  of  'being,*  but  of 'abiding, 'the  characteristic 
word  of  this  chapter.  It  is  not  simply  the  doing  of 
special  commandments  that  is  thought  of  (comp. 
on  chap.  xiii.  34),  but  a  complete  adoption  of  the 
Father  s  will  by  the  Son  and  of  the  Son's  will  by 
us  :  and  this  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  proof  of  love, 
but  as  the  condition  which  makes  continued  love 
possible.  The  Father  never  ceases  to  love  the 
Son,  because  the  Son's  will  is  the  expression  of 
His  own.  Ilie  Son  never  ceases  to  love  His 
disciples,  because  their  will  is  the  expression  of 
His  will ;  and  without  this  harmony  of  will  and 
act  union  and  fellowship  are  impossible. 

Ver.  II.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
you,  tiiat  my  joy  may  be  in  you,  and  that  your 
joy  may  be  fulfilled.  '  My  joy  *  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  same  way  as  'My  peace '  at  chap. 
xiv.  27.  It  is  the  joy  which  Jesus  possessed  as 
'anointed  with  the  oil  of  gjaciness  above  His 
fellows,*  which  flowed  from  His  uninterrupted 
possession  of  His  Father's  love  (ver.  9),  which  was 
ever  and  again  renewed  as  He  felt  that  He  was 
accomplishing  His  Father's  will  (ver.  10),  which 
was  crowned  in  that  uninterrupted  intercourse 
with  His  Father  in  which  He  asked  and  received 
whatsoever  He  desired  (chap.  xi.  42),  and  which 
filled  His  heart  amidst  all  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  His  work  on  earth  (comp.  Luke  x.  21).  That 
very  joy  He  will  communicate  to  His  disciples, 
and  their  joy  will  be  then  'fulfilled.'  Like  Him 
who  went  before  them,  they  shall  'see  of  the 
travail  of  their  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied.*  The 
arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  original  of  this 
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verse,  by  which  *  my '  is  brought  into  the  closest 
juxtaposition  with  Mn  you/  is  worthy  of  nodoe 
(comp.  chap.  xiv.  i,  3). 

Ver.  12.  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye 
love  one  another,  even  aa  I  loved  yon.  The  sum 
of  what  was  to  be  said  in  this  part  of  the  discourse 
has  been  spoken.  One  point  needs  further  eluci- 
dation— love.  It  is  here  enjoined  and  explained 
anew.  The  singular  'commandment*  does  not 
differ  materially  from  the  plural  of  ver.  10  (see 
on  that  verse,  and  comp.  on  chap.  xiv.  23,  24). 
Jesus  had  loved  them  with  a  self-sacrificing  love; 
and  because  He  had  so  loved  them  He  charges 
them  to  live  in  self-sacrificing  love  for  one  another. 
The  *  I  loved  you  *  is  not  to  be  resolved  into  *  I 
have  loved  you.'  As  at  chap.  xiii.  34,  it  is  of  His 
love  brought  back  to  their  minds  in  His  absence 
that  He  speaks. 

Ver.  13.  Greater  love  hath  no  one  than  this, 
that  one  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends.  How 
great  His  love  which  showed  itself  even  unto 
death  for  them  !  They  must  imitate  such  love  if 
they  will  '  keep  His  commandment '  and  exhibit 
His  spirit.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  this 
statement  and  that  in  Rom.  v.  6-8.  Enemies  are 
not  here  in  question.  Jesus  is  alone  with  His 
friends,  and  one  friend  can  give  no  greater  proof 
of  love  to  another  than  to  die  for  him.  The  em- 
phasis rests  upon  '  lay  down  his  life, '  not  upon 
*  friends. ' 

Ver.  14.  Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  that  which 
I  command  you.  We  have  here  no  second  motive 
to  the  exercise  of  brotherly  love,  based  upon  the 
obedience  which  the  friends  of  Jesus  are  bound 
to  render  to  Him.  The  emphatic  *  Ye '  shows 
clearly  that  Jesus  would  impress  upon  them  with 
peculiar  force  that  they  were  His  friends.  We 
must  accordingly  interpret  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  applied  at  chap.  xiv.  15.  The  words  describe 
a  condition  or  state  :  *  Ye  are  my  friends  for  whom 
in  love  /lay  down  i\fy  life,*  and  ye  continue  such 
in  being  led  by  the  power  of  My  love  to  lay  down 
your  lives  for  one  another.  This  is  your  new  and 
glorious  state,  for 

Ver.  15.  No  longer  do  I  call  you  servants, 
because  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord 
doeth ;  but  I  have  called  you  friends,  because 
all  things  that  I  heard  from  my  Father  I  made 
known  unto  you.  At  chap.  xiii.  16  Jesus  had 
spoken  of  them  as  *  servants ; '  and  (so  closely 
connected  with  one  another  are  the  chapters  which 
we  are  considering)  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
it  is  this  very  passage  that  He  has  now  primarily 
in  view.  Then  they  had  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  foot-washing :  now  it  is  learned  ;  and,  ani- 
mated by  a  self-sacrificing  love  like  His,  they  are 
no  longer  *  servants '  but  *  friends.  *  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  they  would  be  always  *  servants  *  (comp. 
ver.  20),  and  in  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  we  see  that  even  some  of  those  now 
listening,  as  well  as  Paul,  delighted  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  the  title  (2  Pet,  i.  I  ;  Apoc.  i.  i  ; 
Rom.  i.  I,  etc.) ;  but  that  is  not  their  only  rela- 
tionship to  their  Lord.  Nor  are  the  two  relation- 
ships inconsistent  with  one  another.  Rather  may 
we  say  that  the  livelier  our  sense  of  the  privilege 
of  friendship  the  deeper  will  be  our  humility,  and 
that  the  more  truly  we  feel  Jesus  to  be  our  *  Lord 
and  Master*  the  more  shall  we  be  prepared  to 
enter  into  the  fulness  of  the  privilege  bestowed  by 
Him.  The  evidence  of  this  their  slate  (or  privi- 
lege) is  given  in  the  remainder  of  the  verse.    Jesus 


had  kept  nothing  back  from  them  of  all  that  He 
their  Lord  was  to  *  do  ;  *  He  had  revealed  to  them 
all  the  will  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  His 
Own  mission  and  theirs  for  the  salvation  of  men. 
This  was  what  He  *  heard '  from  the  Father,  with 
whose  will  His  will  was  in  such  perfect  unison 
that  what  He  heard  He  did  (comp.  chap.  v.  30) ; 
and  now,  in  the  familiarity,  the  confidence,  the 
fondness,  of  friendship  He  makes  it  known  to 
them. 

Ver.  16.  Ye  did  not  chooee  me,  but  I  chose 
you,  and  appointed  you,  that  ye  should  go  away 
and  bear  friiit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  abide. 
But  He  had  not  taught  them  merely  to  fill  their 
minds  with  knowledge.  He  had  *  heard '  from  the 
Father  that  He  might  *do.*  They  *hear*  that 
they  may  *do*  also.  As  the  Father,  having 
taught,  had  sent  Him,  so  He,  having  taught, 
sends  them.  He  had  *  chosen*  them — a  choice 
having  here  nothing  to  do  with  eternal  predestina- 
tion, but  only  with  choosing  them  out  of  the  world 
after  they  were  in  it.  He  had  '  appointed  *  them, 
had  put  them  into  the  position  which  they  were  to 
occupy  on  their  post  of  duty.  The  manner  in 
which  their  post  is  described  is  important.  It  is 
by  the  word  *  go  away,*  the  word  so  often  used  of 
Jesus  Himself  in  this  part  of  the  Gospel.  They 
were  fo  *  go  away  j  *  that  is,  they  had  a  departure 
to  make  as  well  as  He.  This  can  be  nothing  else 
but  their  going  out  into  the  world  to  take  His 
place,  to  produce  fruit  to  the  glory  of  the  Father, 
and  to  return  with  that  fruit  to  their  Father*s 
house.  How  manifest  is  it  that  here  again  we 
have  to  do  with  the  fruits  of  active  Christian 
labour,  not  of  private  Christian  life  !— That  what- 
soever ye  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he 
may  give  it  you.  This  is  the  culminating-poini 
of  the  climax,  taking  us  to  the  thought  of^  thai 
intimacy  of  communion  with  the  Father  which 
secures  the  answer  to  all  our  prayers,  and  the 
supply  of  all  our  needs. 

Three  times  now  have  we  met  in  this  discourse 
the  promise  just  given,  and  the  attentive  reader  will 
easily  perceive  the  interesting  gradation  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  those  to  whom  it  is  successively 
given  are  supposed  to  be.  At  xiv.  12,  13,  they 
are  viewed  simply  as  believers ;  at  xv.  7,  they 
*  abide  in  Christ,  and  His  sayings  abide  in  them  ;* 
now  they  have  *gone  away,*  and  have  borne 
abiding  fruit.  To  each  stage  of  Christian  living 
and  working  the  same  promise  in  words  belongs, 
but  the  fulness  included  in  the  words  is  dependent 
in  each  case  on  the  amount  of  need  to  be  supplied. 
It  may  be  questioned  how  we  are  to  understand  the 
second  *that'  of  this  verse,  whether  as  co-ordinate 
to  the  first  *  that,'  and  so,  like  it,  dependent  on  *  I 
have  chosen  you,*  or  as  expressing  a  consequence 
of  their  bringing  forth  abiding  fruit  in  their  work 
of  Christian  love.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  preferred.  Jesus  chooses  out  His  disciples  for 
work  first,  for  correspondingly  higher  privilege 
afterwards  ;  and  those  who  faithfully  bear  fruit  are 
here  assured  that  in  this  sphere  of  fruit-bearing 
with  ail  its  difficulties,  and  temptations,  and  trials, 
they  shall  want  nothing  to  impart  courage,  bold- 
ness, hope,  to  makfe  them  overcome  the  world,  as 
He  Himself  overcame  it. 

Ver.  17.  These  things  I  command  you,  that  ye 
may  love  one  another.  A  verse  characteristic  of 
the  structure  of  this  Gospel,  forming  like  chap.  v. 
30  at  once  a  summar>'  (to  a  large  extent)  of  what 
has  preceded,  and  a  transition  to  what  folloM*3. 
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All  the  great  truths  spoken  by  Jesus  are  intended 
to  promote  that  which  is  the  truest  expression  of 
the  Divine,  that  which  is  the  real  ground  and  end 
of  all  existence — love.  On  the  other  hand,  again, 
the  mutual  love  of  believers  is  that  armour  of 
proof  in  which  they  shall  be  able  best  to  withstand 
the  hatred  of  the  world. 

Ver.  18.  If  the  world  hateth  you,  know  that 
it  hath  hated  me  before  it  hated  you.  It  is  the 
active  work  of  the  disciples  that  has  been  before 
us  in  the  preceding  verses,  but  that  work  always 
has  provoked,  and  always  will  provoke  the  world's 
hatred.  In  such  a  prospect,  therefore,  there  is 
need  for  strength  ;  and  strength  is  given  by  means 
of  truth  presented  in  one  of  the  double  pictures  of 
our  Gospel, — the  first  extending  to  the  close  of 
chap.  XV.,  the  second  to  chap.  xvi.  15.  First  of 
all,  in  that  hatred  which  they  shall  certainly  experi- 
ence, let  them  behold  a  proof  that,  engaged  in  their 
Master^s  service,  they  are  really  filling  their  Master's 

?lace  ;  and  let  them  feel  that  the  trials  that  befell 
lim  ought  surely  to  be  no  *  strange  thing  *  to  them. 
Their  Master,  their  Friend,  their  Redeemer  trod 
the  same  path  as  that  which  they  must  tread. 
What  thought  could  be  more  touching  or  more 
full  of  comforting  and  ennobling  influences  ? 

\  er.  19.  If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world 
would  love  its  own ;  bat  because  ye  are  not  of 
the  world,  but  I  chose  you  out  of  the  world, 
because  of  tibis  the  world  hateth  you.  The 
word  *of*  here  calls  attention  to  the  root  from 
which  one  springs.  Did  the  world  behold  in  them 
its  own  oflfspring,  it  would  love  them ;  they  would 
lie  its  own.  The  rule  is  universal  and  needed  no 
further  exposition;  but  they  were  not  *of*  the 
world,  they  were  bom  of  a  new  and  higher  birth, 
they  had  even  like  their  Master  to  bear  witness  of 
the  world  that  its  works  were  evil,  and  therefore 
it  must  hate  them  as  it  hated  Him  (comp.  chap, 
vii.  7,  and  I  Kings  xxii.  8). 

Ver.  20.  Bemember  the  word  that  I  said  unto 
you,  A  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord :  if 
they  peisecuted  me,  they  will  persecute  you  also; 
if  they  kept  my  word,  they  will  keep  yours  also. 
The  word  referred  to  had  been  spoken  at  chap, 
xiii.  16,  in  an  apparently  different  sense,  but  really, 
alike  there  and  here,  with  the  same  deep  oneness 
of  meaning.  The  disciples  are  in  the  position  of 
their  Master,  are  one  with  Him  ;  therefore  are  they 
bound  to  the  same  duties  and  exposed  to  the  same 
trials.  The  parallelism  between  the  *  word '  of  Jesus 
and  that  of  His  disciples  is  instructive.  Lying  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  language  here  employed  is  the 
great  truth  that  what  He  has  been  they  are  to  be. 
Ver.  21.  But  all  these  things  will  they  do  unto 
you  because  of  my  name,  because  they  know  not 
him  that  sent  me.  Their  sufi'erings  shall  not 
only  be  like  those  of  Jesus,  but  *  because  of  His 
name,'  because  of  all  that  is  involved  in  His 
Person  and  work — the  Person  and  the  work  which 
they  continually  hold  forth  to  men.  The  latter 
part  of  the  verse  contains  at  once  an  explanation 
of  the  world's  folly  and  guilt,  and  a  striking 
comment  upon  the  fulness  of  meaning  involved  in 
the  word  'name.'  It  is  because' the  world  knows 
not  God  that  it  hates  alike  the  Son  and  His 
disciples.  It  thinks  that  it  knows  God,  it  has 
even  a  zeal  for  His  worship ;  but  the  spirituality 
of  His  nature,  the  love  which  is  the  essence  of  His 
being,  it  does  not  know ;  it  turns  from  them  and 
hates  them  when  they  are  revealed  in  their  true 
character ;  how  can  it  do  otherwise  than  hate  One 
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who  is  the  very  expression  of  that  spirituality  and 
love;  and,  hating  Him,  how  can  it  fail  to  hate 
those  who  continue  His  work  ? 

Ver.  22.  If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto 
them,  they  would  not  have  sin ;  but  now  they 
have  no  excuse  for  their  sin.  But  in  so  doing 
the  world  is  without  excuse.  Its  unbelief,  with 
all  that  hatred  of  the  disciples  to  which  it  led,  is 
its  own  deliberate  act,  its  ground  of  condemnation 
at  the  bar  of  God,  to  be  in  due  time  the  terrible 
ground  of  its  own  self-condemnation.  Everything 
had  been  done,  alike  by  the  word  and  the  works 
(ver.  24)  of  Jesus,  to  lead  it  to  the  truth  and  to  a 
better  mind.  The  revelation  of  the  Father,  given 
by  the  Son,  was  not  ovXy  the  highest  that  could  be 
given,  it  was  such  that  it  ought  to  have  found  an 
answer  in  that  voice  which  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  world  echoes  to  the  Divine  voice.  That  it  did 
not  do  so  was  the  world's  sin, — a  sin  self-chosen, 
without  ground,  without  excuse.  There  is  not 
merely  instruction,  there  is  also  consolation  to  the 
persecuted  followers  of  Jesus  in  the  thought. 

Ver.  23.  He  that  hateth  me  hateth  my  Father 
also.  Nay  more,  in  hating  Jesus  the  world  was 
also  setting  itself  against  that  very  God  whom  it 
professed  to  honour.  It  was  really  hating  not  the 
Son  only  but  His  Father  whom  He  revealed. 
This  was  the  disastrous  issue  of  its  course  of 
action  !  Not  they  who  inflicted  suffering,  but  they 
who  suffered,  were  the  conquerors. 

Ver.  24.  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the 
works  which  none  other  did,  they  would  not 
have  sin;  but  now  have  they  both  seen  and 
hated  both  me  and  my  Father.  Jesus  had  spoken 
in  ver.  22  of  his  '  words '  as  sufficient  to  deprive 
the  world  of  all  excuse  in  rejecting  and  hating 
Him.  •  He  now  turns  to  His  *  works  *  as  effecting 
the  same  end.  The  words  of  Jesus  were  the 
Father's  words  as  well  as  His  own  (chap.  iii.  34) ; 
of  the  same  character  are  the  'works,*  which  here, 
as  elsewhere,  are  not  to  be  confined  to  miracles. 
They  include  all  that  Jesus  did,  and  their  appeal 
had  been  to  the  same  mtemal  eye  which  ought  to 
have  seen  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  'word.* 
But  that  eye  the  world  had  closed,  and  for  the 
same  reason  as  before,  so  that  it  was  again  with- 
out excuse. 

Ver.  25.  But  this  oometh  to  pass,  that  the 
word  may  be  fulfilled  that  is  written  in  their 
law.  They  hated  me  without  a  cause.  The  quo- 
tation is  in  all  probability  from  Ps.  Ixix.  4,  with 
which  Ps.  XXXV.  19  and  cix.  3  may  be  com- 
pared. On  the  '  fulfilment '  spoken  of  see  what 
has  already  been  said  on  chaps,  ii.  17  and  xii.  38. 
The  quotation  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
out  the  aggravated  guilt  of  those  who  were  reject- 
ing Jesus.  They  had  condemned  their  fathers 
because  of  the  persecutions  to  which  God's 
Righteous  Servant  of  old  had  been  exposed  :  yet 
they  *  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  fathers. '  Their 
pride  and  carnal  dependence  upon  outward 
descent  from  Abraham  blinded  their  eyes  to  the 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and 
wrong,  and  made  them  do  what  they  acknow- 
ledged  in  the  light  of  Divine  truth,  of  Scriptures 
which  they  honoured,  to  be  worthy  of  condemna- 
tion in  their  own  fathers. 

Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the  words  ^  their 
law,'  which  become  the  Fourth  Gospel  rendering 
of  Matt,  xxiii.  30.  The  very  law  of  which  the 
Jews  boasted,  and  into  which,  from  imaginetl 
reverence  for  it,  they  were  continually  searching, — 
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in  that  very  law  they  might  see  themselves  In 
such  a  connection  of  thought  might  it  not  he  called 
*  their  law '  ? 

Vers.  26,  27.  When  theAdvocate  is  oome,  whom 
I  will  send  unto  you  fix>m  the  Father,  the  Spirit 
of  the  truth,  which  goeth  forth  from  the  Father, 
he  will  hear  witness  concerning  me,  and  ye  also 
hear  witness,  because  from  the  beginning  ye  are 
with  me.  Up  to  this  point  Jesus  had  encouraged 
His  disciples  by  the  assurance  that  they  shall  be 
strengthened  to  overcome  whatever  hatred  and 
opposition  from  the  world  they  shall  have  to  en- 
counter in  the  performance  of  their  work.  Now 
He  further  assures  them  that  this  is  not  all.  They 
shall  not  merely  meet  the  world  unshaken  by  all 
that  it  can  do  :  they  shall  also  receive  a  Divine 
power,  in  the  possession  of  which  they  shall  bear 
a  joyful  and  triumphant  witness  even  in  the  midst 
of  suffering.  The  Advocate  shall  be  with  them, 
and  with  them  in  a  manner  adapted  to  that  stage 
of  progress  which  they  are  thought  of  as  having 
reached.  In  the  promise  of  the  Advocate  here 
given  there  is  an  advance  upon  that  of  chap.  xiv. 
16,  26.  In  the  latter  passage  the  promise  had 
been  connected  with  the  /raining  of  the  disciples 
for  their  work  ;  in  the  present  it  is  connected  with 
the  execution  of  the  work.  First  of  all,  the 
Advocate  *will  bear  witness'  concerning  Jesus, 
will  perform  that  work  of  witnessing  which  belongs 
to  heralds  of  the  Cross.  But  He  will  do  this  in 
them.  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  His  is  an  inde- 
pendent work,  carried  on  directly  in  the  world, 
and  apart  from  the  instrumentality  of  the  disciples. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  g«;neral  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  which  He  prepares  the  car  to  hear 
and  the  eye  to  see — such  an  influence  as  that  with 
which  He  wrought  in  Judaism  and  even  in  hea- 
thenism ;  but  that  is  not  the  influence  of  which 
Jesus  speaks  in  the  words  before  us.  It  is  a 
specific  influence,  the  p07uer  of  the  Spirit,  to  which 
lie  refers— that  influence  which,  exerted  through 
Himself  when  He  was  upon  the  earth,  is  now 
exerted  through  the  members  of  His  Body.  In 
the  two  last  verses  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  we 
have  not  two  works  of  witnessing,  the  first  that  of 
the  Advocate,  the  second  that  of  the  disciples. 
We  have  only  one, — outwardly  that  of  the 
disciples,  inwardly  that  of  the  Advocate.  Hence 
the  change  of  tense  from  the  future  to  the  present 
when  Jesus  speaks  of  *  ye, '—the  Advocate  *will 
bear  witness,  ye  'bear  witness.'  The  two  wit- 
nessings  are  not  on  parallel  lines,  but  on  the  same 
line,  the  former  coming  to  view  only  in  and  by  the 
latter,  into  which  the  power  of  the  former  is  intro- 
duced. Hence  also  the  force  of  the  emphatic 
*Ye.'  The  personality  and  freedom  of  the 
disciples  does  not  disappear  under  this  operation 
of  the  Advocate  ;  they  do  not  become  mechanical 
agents,  but  retain  their  individual  standing ;  they 
are  still  men,  only  higher  than  they  could  other- 
wise have  been.  Hence,  finally,  the  reason 
assigned  for  the  part  given  to  the  disciples  in  the 
work  ;  they  are  from  the  beginning  'with  Jesus,' 
with  Him  as  partners  and  fellow- workers ;  and 
this  *from  the  beginning,*  that  is,  from  the  be- 
ginning which  belongs  to  the  subject  in  hand 
—  the  bejjinning  of  His  ministry. 

The  20th  verse  of  this  chapter  is  often  thought 
to  be  of  great  importance  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  *  Procession  *  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Greek 
Church  finding  in  it  its  leading  argument  for 
maintaining  that  that  *  Procession  *  is  only  from 


the  Father,  not  from  the  Son,  So  far  as  this  text 
is  concerned,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  the 
further  one.  Is  Jesus  here  speaking  of  the  Person 
or  of  the  office  of  the  Advocate,  of  the  source oi  His 
being  or  of  His  operation  ^  Attention  to  the  pre- 
position used  with  *  the  Father  '  ought  at  once  to 
decide  this  point.  It  is  *  from  '  not  *  out  of*  that 
is  employed  :  it  is  of  office  and  operation,  not  of 
being  and  essence,  that  Jesus  speaks  (comp.  chaps, 
i.  6,  14,  vii.  29,  ix.  16,  x.  18,  xvi.  27,  xvii.  8). 
The  words  *  which  goeth  forth  from  the  Father ' 
are  not  intended  to  express  any  metaphysical  rela- 
tion between  the  First  and  Third  Persons  of  the 
Trinity,  but  to  lead  our  thoughts  back  to  the  fact 
that,  as  it  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
Jesus  that  He  comes  from  the  Father,  j>o  One  of 
like  Divine  power  and  glory  is  now  to  take  His 
place.  The  same  words  '  from  the  Father '  are 
again  added  to  *  I  will  send,'  because  the  Father 
is  the  ultimate  source  from  which  the  Spirit  as  well 
as  the  Son  'goes  forth,'  and  really  the  Giver  of 
the  Spirit  through  the  Son  who  asks  for  Him  (comp. 
chap.  xiv.  16).  In  the  power  of  this  Spirit, 
therefore,  the  connection  of  the  disciples  with  the 
Father  will,  in  the  time  to  come,  be  not  less  close, 
and  their  strength  from  the  Father  not  less  effica- 
cious, than  it  had  been  while  Jesus  was  Himself 
beside  them.  The  emphasis  on  the  *  I '  of  *  I  will 
send '  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  is  as  if 
Jesus  would  say,  *  You  tremble  at  the  prospect  of 
my  going  away,  you  fear  that  you  will  be  desolate, 
but  it  is  not  so.  /  will  not  forget  you  ;  /  will  be 
to  you,  through  the  Spirit,  all  that  I  have  been ;  / 
will  send  the  Advocate  to  be  in  you  and  by  your 
side.'  Could  more  be  necessary  to  sustain  them  ? 
The  consolation  offered  reaches  here  itsculminating 
point ;  but  all  has  yet  to  be  made  clearer,  fuller, 
more  impressive ;  and  to  effect  this,  not  to  intro- 
duce new  teaching,  our  Lord  proceeds  to  what  we 
have  spoken  of  as  the  second  of  the  double  pictures 
of  this  part  of  His  discourse. 

Chap.  xvi.  i.  These  things  have  I  spoken 
unto  you,  that  ye  may  not  be  made  to  stumble. 
The  *  things  *  referred  to  are  especially  those 
described  in  chap.  xv.  18-27,  and  the  verse  is  a 
pause  (not  the  introduction  of  a  new  idea)  be- 
fore the  same  subject  is  resumed  :  there  is  no 
change  either  of  circumstances  or  of  topic  :  the 
difference  between  this  passage  and  the  earlier  is 
simply  one  climax.  Vers.  1-6  correspond  to  chap. 
XV.  18-25  *  ^'crs.  7-1 1,  to  vers.  26,  270!  the  same 
chapter.  The  word  *  make  to  stumble  '  is  used  in 
this  Gospel  only  in  one  other  passage,  vi.  61.  It 
points  to  the  danger  of  having  faith  and  constancy 
shaken  by  trial  instead  of  standing  firm  in  allegiance 
to  Jesus,  whatever  might  be  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  His  service. 

Ver.  2.  They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  syna- 
gogues ;  yea,  an  hoar  cometh  that  every  one  that 
killeth  you  should  think  that  he  offereth  service 
unto  God.  It  is  of  Jews  that  Jesus  speaks,  and  the 
figure  is  therefore  naturally  taken  from  Jewish 
customs  ;  but  opposition  on  the  part  of  Jews  is  in 
these  discourses  the  type  of  all  opposition  to  the 
truth.  On  the  severity  of  the  trial  alluded  to  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  verse,  see  on  chap.  ix.  22. 
Yet  not  merely  excommunication  but  death  in 
ever}' one  of  its  varied  forms  shall  be  their  portion. 
Nay,  they  shall  even  be  regarded  by  their  mur- 
derers as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered  to  God  ;  they 
shall  be  slain  as  a  part  of  the  worship  due  to  Him. 
*  Every  one  who  sheds  the  blood  of  the  impious  is 
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as  if  ]ie  offered  a  sacrifice,'  is  Laid  to  have  been  a 
Jewish  maxim.  Not  in  indifference  only  or  in 
lightness  of  spirit  shaU  they  be  slain,  to  make  a 
Jewish  or  a  Roman  holiday,  when  perhaps  their 
fate  might  be  mourned  over  in  soberer  hours,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  those  who  slay  them  shall 
return  from  the  scene  as  men  who  have  engaged 
in  what  they  believe  will  gain  for  them  the  favour 
of  heaven.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  darker 
picture  of  fanaticism.  Yet  the  picture  is 
heightened  by  the  mention  of  *  an  hour,'  an  hour 
laden  with  the  divine  purpose,  which  must  *  come  ' 
to  them  as  it  had  come  to  Jesus  Himself 

Ver.  3.  And  these  things  will  they  do,  because 
they  know  not  the  Father,  nor  me.  The  root 
of  the  opposition  as  formerly  spoken  of,  chap.  xv. 
21. 

Ver.  4.  But  these  things  have  I  spoken  unto 
you,  that,  when  their  hour  is  oome,  ye  may  re- 
member Uiem,  that  I  told  you.     The  analogy  of 
such   passages  as  chaps,   ii.  22,  xii.    16,  xiv.  26, 
seems   to    show    that    the    *  remembering '  here 
spoken  of  is  not  an  effort  of  memory  alone.     It 
involves  the  deeper  insight  given  by  experience 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  into  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  trial  in  the  economy  of  grace.  The 
disciples  shall  so  remember  that  they  shall  have  a 
fresh  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  Cross.     Nay 
more,  they  shall  learn  to  feel  themselves  peculi- 
arly identified  with  their  Lord.     As  there  was  an 
'hour'  in  which  His  enemies  were  permitted  to 
rage  against  Him,  an  hour  which  was  M^'rj  (Luke 
xxiii.  53),  so  there  is  an  hour  again  given  them 
when  they  shall  rage  against  the  preachers  of  the 
truth  (comp.  ver.  2). — And  these  things  I  told 
you  not  from  the  beginning,  because  I  was  with 
yon.     Had  Jesus,  then,  not  told  them  these  things 
in  the  earliest  period  of  His  ministry?    It  is  often 
urged  that  passages  such  as  Matt.  v.  10,  ix.  15,  x. 
16,  show  us  that  He  had,  and  that  it  is  impossible 
to  reconcile  these  with  the  words  before  us.     Yet 
we  have  only  to  put  ourselves  into  the  position  of 
our  Lord  and  His  disciples  in  order  to  see   that 
there  is  no  contradiction.     It  is  not  merely  that 
He  now  speaks,  or  that  they  now  understand,  with 
greater  clearness  than  before.     His  *  going  away  ' 
is  an  essential  part  of  *  these  things,'  and  with  it 
all  that  He  now  says  is  so  connected  that  it  has 
its  meaning  only  in  the  light  of  that  departure.  He 
could  not  then  have  so  spoken  *  from  the  begin- 
ning,' for  the  simple  reason  that  He  was  Moi  then 
going  away.     General  allusions  to  their  coming 
sufferings  there  might  be  and  were.      But  that 
they  would  have  to  take  His  place,  and,  in  doing 
so,  to  find  that  His  trials  were  their  trials.  He  had 
never  said.     That  solemn  lesson  was  connected 
only  with  the  present  moment,  when  their  training 
was  completed,  and  they  were  to  be  sent  forth  to 
be  as  He  had  been. 

Vers.  5,  6.  But  now  I  go  away  to  him  that 
sent  me ;  and  none  of  you  asketh  me.  Whither 
goest  thou  away  I  But  because  I  have  spoken 
these  things  unto  you,  sorrow  hath  filled  your 
heart.  It  was  in  the  joyful  consciousness  that 
His  *  going  away '  was  really  a  going  to  the 
Father,  that  Jesus  had  been  speaking.  But  the 
disciples  had  not  sufficiently  considered  this.  They 
had  looked  upon  His  departure  simply  as  a  depar- 
lure  from  themselves,  and  had  failed  to  enter  into 
i\l  the  glorious  consequences  connected  with  it. 
Thus  they  had  been  overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 
It  is  true  that,  at  chap.  xiii.  36,  Peter  had  asked 


'  Whither  goest  Thou  away  ?  *  But  he  had  done 
this  with  no  sufficient  thought  of  the  *  Whither ': 
the  parting,  not  the  goal  to  which  Jesus  went,  had 
been  in  his  mind.  It  was  with  no  proper  sense  of 
its  real  meaning,  therefore,  that  the  question  had 
been  put.  The  suitable  words  might  liave  been 
used,  but  not  with  the  spirit  and  feeling  which 
they  ought  to  have  expressed.  This  state  of  mind, 
not  the  failing  to  use  certain  words,  is  that  which 
Jesus  has  now  in  view,  and  to  which  He  refers 
with  a  certain  sadness  before  He  points  out  (as 
He  does  in  the  following  verses)  that,  truly  con- 
sidered. His  departure  was  not  less  a  cause  of 
rejoicing  to  His  disciples  than  it  was  to  Himself 
(comp.  chaps,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  13). 

Ver.  7.  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth.  It 
is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away :  for  if  I  go 
not  away,  the  Advocate  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
but  if  I  go,  I  will  send  him  unto  you.  Sorrow 
filled  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  at  the  thought  of 
the  departure  of  their  Lord.  Now,  therefore,  in 
these  His  crowning  teachings,  not  only  must  their 
sorrow  be  disj^elled,  but  they  must  be  sent  forth 
with  the  joyful  assurance  that,  so  far  from  His 
departure's  being  a  just  cause  of  sadness,  it  is  rather 
that  which  shall  secure  to  them  the  most  glorious 
strength  in  their  conflict  with  the  world,  and  the 
final  possession  of  the  victory.  The  great  truths 
set  forth,  then,  in  the  deeply-important  verses  on 
which  we  now  enter  are  :  (i)  That  the  departure 
of  Jesus  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
bestowal  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  (2)  That  through  such 
bestowal  the  world  with  which  the  disciples  must 
contend  shall  become  to  them  not  only  a  conquered, 
but  a  self-convicted,  foe.  The  first  of  these  truths 
comes  before  us  in  ver.  7,  the  second  in  vers. 
8-1 1.  The  first  thing  to  be  observed  in  the 
former  verse  is  that  in  it,  along  with  ver.  5,  no 
fewer  than  three  different  words  are  used  to  express 
the  idea  of  'going  away*  or  'going.'  Between 
the  first  two  there  is  probably  little  difference, 
although  the  second  may  bring  less  markedly  into 
view  than  the  first  the  mgrg  thought  of  departure. 
The  third,  in  the  words  *  if  I  go,  is  distinguished 
from  both  of  them  in  that  it  distinctly  expresses 
not  so  much  the  thought  of  departure  as  that  of 
going  to  the  Father  (comp.  chaps,  xiv.  2,  3,  12, 
28,  xvi.  28).  The  glorification  of  Jesus,  then,  is 
here  clearly  in  view  ;  and  this  passage  teaches  the 
same  lesson  as  chap.  vii.  39,  that  upon  that  glori- 
fication the  bestowal  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  was 
dependent  (comp.  on  chap.  vii.  39).  Not  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  had  been  given  in  no  degree 
before.  He  had  certainly  wrought  in  Judaism, 
and  had  even  been  the  Author  of  all  the  good  that 
had  ever  appeared  in  heathenism  :  but  He  had  not 
been  given  in  p<nver^  had  not  been  the  essential 
characteristic  of  an  era  in  which  He  had  made 
only  scattered  and  isolated  manifestations  of  His 
influences.  It  was  to  be  different  now.  The  era 
to  begin  was  the  era  of  the  Spirit,  in  which  He 
was  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  world.  Various 
reasons  may  be  assigned  why  this  gift  of  the  Spirit 
could  be  bestowed  only  after  Jesus  was  glorified  ; 
but  we  omit  them  for  the  sake  of  that  which 
seems  to  us  the  main  consideration  upon  the  point. 
The  end  of  all  God's  dealings  with  man  is  that  he 
shall  be  brought  into  the  closest  and  most  perfect 
union  with  Himself,  and  that,  in  order  to  this.  He 
shall  be  spiritualised  and  glorified.  This  is 
effected  through  Him  who  took  human  nature  into 
union  with  the  Divine,  and  the  end  of  whose  course 
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is  not  the  Incarnation,  but  His  being  made  '  the 
first-bom'  among  many  brethren  so  spiritualised,  so 
glorified.  Only,  therefore,  when  this  end  is  reached 
IS  Jesus,  as  not  only  Son  of  God  but  Son  of  man 
(chap.  iii.  14,  15),  in  full  possession  of  the  Spirit : 
only  then  is  He  so  set  free  from  the  conflicts  and  the 
troubles  of  the  time  of  His  *  sufferings  '  (Heb.  ii. 
10,  V.  8)  that  His  Own  spiritual  power  and  glory 
are  illimitable  and  unconditioned ;  only  then  can 
He  bestow  in  His  fulness  that  Spirit  which,  as  the 
essential  characteristic  of  His  Own  final,  perfect 
state,  is  to  rai<»e  us  to  the  similar  end  which  the 
purpose  of  God  contemplates  with  regard  to  us.  In 
this  sense  the  Holy  Spirit  not  only  was  not  but 
could  not  be  given  so  long  as  Jesus  was  on  earth, 
unglorified.  But  then,  when,  as  Son  of  man 
glorified,  and  still,  because  Son  of  man,  in  closest 
fellowship  with  us  who  are  men.  He  should  have 
in  Himself  all  the  power  of  the  Spirit, — then  would 
He  be  able — and  how  could  they  who  knew  His 
love  doubt  that  He  would  be  willing? — to  pour 
forth  upon  His  disciples  that  '  Spirit  of  glory  and 
of  God*  which  should  make  them  more  than 
conquerors  over  all  their  adversaries.  Surely  it 
was  *  expedient'  for  them  that  He  should  'go 
away,'  and,  in  going  away,  *  go '  to  the  Father. 
Nay,  it  was  better  for  them  that  He  should  *  go 
away '  than  that  He  should  remain ;  for  not  only 
was  this  fulness  of  the  Spirit  connected  with  His 
glorified  condition,  but  the  disciples,  instead  of 
leaning  upon  Him  as  they  had  done,  would  gain 
all  that  strengthening  of  character  which  flows 
from  working  ourselves  rather  than  having  work 
done  for  us  by  another. 

Ver.  8.  And  he,  when  he  Ib  come,  will  con- 
Tict  the  world  concerning  sin,  and  concerning 
righteonsnesB,  and  concerning  judgment.  The 
A^ent  has  been  spoken  of ;  we  now  enter  upon 
His  work,  and  the  climax  from  chap.  xv.  26, 
where  the  same  aspect  of  the  Spirit  s  work  is 
spoken  of,  is  clearly  perceptible.  We  are  not  to 
understand  by  the  word  *  convict '  either  simply 
'reprove  *  or 'convince.*  It  is  much  more  than 
both,  and  implies  that  answer  of  conscience  to  the 
reproving  convincing  voice,  by  which  a  man  con- 
demns himself  (chaps,  iii,  20,  viii.  26).  The  word 
'concerning*  also  is  not  the  same  as  'of.'  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations 
(com p.  also  on  chap.  xiv.  30,  31)  is  that  in  the 
conviction  of  the  world  here  spoken  of  its  conver- 
sion is  not  necessarily  impliea.  Conversion  may 
or  may  not  follow  for  anything  here  stated.  The 
promise  now  given  to  the  disciples  is  not  that  they 
shall  convert  the  world,  but  that  it  shall  be 
silenced,  self  -  condemned,  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  confusion  of  face.  The  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  is  upon  their  side ;  He  will  judge  for 
them. 

Vers.  9-1 1.  Oonceming  sin,  becanse  they 
believe  not  in  me :  and  concerning  righteous- 
nees,  because  I  go  away  to  the  Father,  and  ye  no 
longer  behold  me :  and  concerning  judgment, 
because  the  prince  of  this  world  hath  been 
judged.  The  general  work  of  conviction  to  be 
effected  by  the  Spirit  having  been  stated  in  ver.  8, 
the  several  particulars  are  next  explained  more 
fully.  The  point  of  view  from  which  all  are  to  be 
looked  at  is  that  of  the  controversy  with  the 
world  in  which  Jesus  had  Himself  been  engaged. 
So  long  as  He  was  on  the  earth  this  controversy 
was  left  unsettled ;  but  after  His  departure.  His 
disciples,  in  the  power  of  the  promised  Advocate, 


shall  bring  it  to  a  triumphant  issue.  The  first 
part  of  that  controversy  had  reference  to  sin.  The 
world  had  cast  on  Jesus  the  imputation  of  sin 
(chaps.  V.  18,  vii.  20,  etc.)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand.  His  whole  work  and  life  had  been  first 
directed  to  bring  the  charge  of  sin  home  to  the 
world.  But  the  world  had  no  just  idea  of  what 
sin  was.  It  thought  of  gross  Wolations  of  the 
Divine  law,  or  of  violations  of  positive  religious 
ceremonial :  of  sin  in  its  true  sense,  not  only  as  a 
departure  firom  truth  and  love,  but  as  even  a 
failing  to  recognise  and  welcome  these  with  all  the 
affection  of  the  heart  and  devotion  of  the  life,  it 
had  no  idea.  Hence  the  work  here  spoken  of — 
the  work  of  Him  who  was  at  once  the  Advocate  of 
Jesus  and  of  His  disciples.  He  shall  convict  the 
world  of  wrong  in  its  estimate  of  Jesus,  and  thus 
also  in  its  estimate  of  itself.  He  shall  bring  home 
to  the  world  the  fact  that  it  believed  not  in  Jesus, 
did  not  trust  itself  to  Him  as  the  impersonation  of 
Divine  truth  and  love,  and  that  in  this  lay  sin. 
Nay,  not  only  so,  the  world  shall  learn  that  in  this 
lies  the  very  essence  and  root  of  all  sin,  for  it  is 
really  a  rejection  of  the  Father  manifested  in 
Jesus— it  is  hating  the  light  and  choosing  darkness 
(chap.  iii.  21,  etc.).  Thus  it  was  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  other  sins  :  this  was  the  crowning  sin, 
inclusive  of  them  all. 

The  second  part  of  the  controversy  of  Jesus 
with  the  world  had  reference  to  righteousness ; 
— in  what  righteousness  really  lay,  what  the 
true  nature  of  righteousness  was.  The  world 
boasted  of  its  righteousness ;  in  its  form  as  the 
Jewish  world  it  was  proud  of  its  fathers,  of  its 
outward  inheritance  from  them,  and  of  itself. 
Jesus  had  pronounced  that  righteousness  to  be 
worthless  (Matt.  v.  20,  etc.).  Again,  which  of 
them  is  right?  The  Advocate,  working  in  the 
disciples,  shall  decide  the  controversy  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  world  shall  be  silenced.  He  wiU 
bring  home  to  it  the  tnith  that,  notwithstand- 
ing its  rejection  of  Jesus,  the  Father  has  received 
Him,  and  has  set  His  seal  upon  Him  as  His 
Righteous  One.  Hence  the  last  words  of  ver.  lo^ 
'  because  I  go  away  unto  the  Father,  and  ye  no 
longer  behold  me,' — words  which  do  not  seem  to 
mean  that  the  realm  of  faith  shall  henceforth  be 
the  abiding  state  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
and  the  home  of  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
faith,  but  which  appear  simply  to  give  expression 
to  that  removal  from  the  bodily  sight  of  the  dis- 
ciples which  is  the  essential  concomitant  of  the 
glorify injj.  They  gently  explain  that  what  brought 
such  grief  to  those  who  were  now  to  be  separated 
from  their  Lord  was  the  very  means  of  accom- 
plishing the  great  purpose  that  the  Father  had  in 
view — the  settlement  of  the  controversy  as  to  His 
Son,  and  the  manifestation  of  what  the  Son  really 
was.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  disciples, 
at  a  time  when  the  work  of  conviction  here  spoken 
of  had  begun,  dwell  upon  that  characteristic  of 
Jesus  which  is  thus  referred  to  (Acts  iii.  14,  vii. 
52,  xxii.  14  ;  Rom.  i.  1,  etc.). 

The  third  j^art  of  the  work  of  conviction  is  that 
of  judgment ;  and  it  has  reference  to  the  same 
controversy  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  two 
previous  parts  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  are  related. 
The  world  had  judged  Jesus  ;  but  He,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  judged  the  world ;  and  His 
judgment  would  be  proved  to  be  just  when  the 
Advocate  should  enable  the  disciples  to  bring 
home  to  the  world  that   it   was  founded   upon 
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eternal  reality  and  truth.  '  The  lust  of  the  flesh, 
the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life  *  were 
now  the  objects  of  the  world's  ambition  and  pur- 
suit ;  but  a  day  was  coming  when  it  should  be 
compelled  to  acknowledge  a  different  standard  of 
judgment ;  when  it  should  discover,  with  terror 
anri  dismay,  that  its  past  standard  had  been  alto- 
gether false;  that  what  it  had  approved  was 
passing  away ;  that  what  it  had  despised  was 
abiding  for  ever.  Then  should  it  see  that  its  very 
prince  had  been  judged  in  a  manner  against  which 
there  was  no  appeal,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
the  conqueror,  he  had  throughout  been  the  con- 
quered. Then  should  the  world  be  constrained 
to  confess  that  it  had  been  madly  attempting  to 
reverse  the  position  of  the  everlasting  scales,  and 
had  been  foiled  in  the  attempt. 

Such,  then,  is  the  great  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  the  world  during  the  whole  period 
that  was  to  pass  between  the  departure  of  Jesus 
to  His  Father  and  His  coming  again  in  glory.  It 
will  be  observed  that  it  is  the  same  work  which 
Jesus  had  Himself  carried  on,  that  is  now  com- 
pleted by  the  *  other  *  Advocate.  The  difference 
does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  nature  as  in  the  effect 
of  the  work :  to  the  one  period  belongs  the 
beginning  of  the  controversy ;  to  the  othtrr,  the 
final  decision.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  conviction 
spoken  of  is  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense 
throughout.  It  is  not  primarily  a  work  of  con- 
version (although  it  may  lead  to  conversion)  that 
is  referred  to :  it  is  a  work  that  confounds  and 
overwhelms  the  world  when,  as  God  gives  His 
judgments  unto  the  King  and  His  righteousness 
unto  the  King's  Son,  'they  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness  shall  bow  before  Him,  and  His  enemies 
shall  lick  the  dust  *  (Ps.  bcxlL  9).  That  work  is 
the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  she  takes  her 
Master's  place  in  the  world  ;  and,  when  she 
remembers  that  it  could  not  be  done,  did  not 
the  exalted  Redeemer  send  down  to  her  His  all- 
powerful  Spirit,  she  may  well  feel  that  it  was 
*  expedient    for  her  that  He  should  go  away. 

Ver.  12.  I  have  yet  many  things  to  Bay  nnto 
you,  bat  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.  Jesus  is 
about  to  draw  His  instructions  and  consolations 
to  a  close.  He  does  so  by  returning  to  the  great 
promise  of  the  Spirit  already  given  in  chap.  xiv.  26. 
Vet  there  is  a  difference  between  the  promise  there 
and  here ;  and  the  difference,  as  usual,  is  one  of 
climax.  Teaching  of  a  higher  kind  is  now  to  be  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  element  of  experience  comes  in.  It 
is  not  enough  to  have  been  taught  by  Jesus  Himself. 
The  disciples  were  to  take  their  Master's  place, 
and  to  carry  on  His  work.  The  Spirit,  then,  who 
had  been  His  strength,  must  be  also  theirs.  Thus 
it  is  not  so  much  new  teaching  that  they  need  as 
the  old  teaching  in  a  new  way,  brought  home  to 
their  hearts  with  a  new  power.  It  is,  mdeed,  often 
supposed  that  the  ^  many  things '  here  spoken  of 
refer  to  new  truths.  This  seems  improbable. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  that  Jesus  had  left  any 
large  part  of  His  revelation  not  given,  especially 
when  He  had  so  often  spoken  of  the  revelation  of 
'  the  Father,'  as  if  it  contained  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  religiotis  truth.  Besides  this,  we  have 
already  seen  that  in  the  words  of  Jesus  '  all  things' 
are  implicitly  contained  (comp.  on  chap.  xiv.  26). 
And,  further,  the  word  *  bear '  does  not  mean  to 
apprehend ;  it  is  to  bear  as  a  burden,  and  the 
most  glorious  and  encouraging  truths  may  become 
a  burden   to  one  too  immature  to  bear  them. 


Not,  therefore,  because  the  disciples  could  not  in 
a  certain  sense  even  now  understand  further 
revelation,  but  because  they  had  not  yet  the 
Christian  experience  to  give  that  revelation  power, 
does  Jesus  say  that  they  cannot  bear  the  many  things 
that  He  has  yet  to  say  unto  them.  When  sh5l 
they,  or  when  shall  the  Church,  be  able  to  under- 
stand them  ?  The  answer  is.  When  at  any  stage 
of  their  or  her  future  history  the  *  many  things ' 
are  needed,  and  so  may  have  their  power  felt. 
But  just  because  of  this  they  need  not  be,  as  the 
whole  context  teaches  us  they  are  not  to  be,  new 
truths.  They  are  old  truths  made  new,  expanded, 
unfolded  (as  we  see  especially  in  the  Epistles  of 
Paul),  illumined  by  receiving  light  from  the  lessons 
of  history,  when  these  are  read  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  trust  and  confidence  and  hope,  but  not 
wholly  new.  There  will  not  be  in  them  one  reve- 
lation, strictly  so  called,  that  was  not  in  the  words 
of  Jesus  Himself:  but  their  ever  greater  depths 
shall  be  seen  as  the  relations  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  world  respectively  become  more  complex. 
It  has  been  so  in  the  past :  it  will  be  so  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
treasure  in  the  words  of  Jesus  will  ever  be  ex- 
hausted :  it  contains,  according  to  the  seeming 
paradox  of  the  apostle,  what  we  are  '  to  know, 
although  it  *  passeth  knowledge '  (Eph.  iii.  19). 
This  is  the  true  development  of  Christian  insight 
and  experience,  not  the  false  development  of  Rome. 
Ver.  13.  But  when  he  is  come,  the  Spirit  of 
the  tm^  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth : 
for  he  will  not  spoetk  from  himself;  but  what- 
Boever  things  he  shall  hear,  he  will  speak :  and 
he  will  declare  to  yon  tiie  things  that  are 
coming.  These  words  lend  strong  confirmation 
to  what  has  been  said  on  the  previous  verse.  For 
this  work  of  the  Spirit  is  evidently  different  from 
that  of  chap.  xiv.  16,  26,  or  chaps,  xv.  26,  xvi.  7  ; 
the  first  pair  of  these  passages  relating  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  work,  the  second  to  the  discharge  of 
its  duties,  while  this  relates  to  something  to  be 
given  in  the  midst  of  these  duties  and  their  cor- 
responding trials.  Further,  '  He  shall  guide ' 
implies  not  merely  that  He  shall  show  the  way, 
but  that  He  shall  Himself  experimentally  go  before 
them  in  the  way  (Matt.  xv.  14;  Luke  vi.  39; 
Acts  viii.  31  ;  Rev.  vii,  17).  It  will  thus  be 
observed  that  we  are  again  led  to  think,  not  of  new 
revelation,  but  of  earlier  teachin|r  deepened  by  ex- 
perience. The  view  now  taken  is  strengthened  by 
two  important  particulars  in  this  verse  : — (i)  The 
unexpected  use  of  'for'  in  the  clause  *for  He 
shall  not  speak  from  Himself.'  This  word,  so 
closely  binding  the  clauses  together,  makes  it 
plain  that  *  all  the  truth '  can  be  nothing  else  than 
the  truth  of  which  Jesus  was  the  Proclaimer  :  *  all 
the  truth,'  He  would  say,  *  which  I  have  pro- 
claimed, of  which  I  am  Myself  the  substance 
(chap.  xiv.  6).  He  will  guide  you,  for  it  is  not 
from  Himself  that  He  will  speak :  He  comes  as 
My  Representative,  not  for  new  and  independent 
offices  of  grace  :  He  will  carry  on  My  work.* 
(2)  When  it  is  said,  *  He  hears,  we  are  not  told 
whence  He  hears.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
from  the  Father ;  but  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  a  leading 
thoi^ht  in  this  discourse  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  23), 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  sending  of  die 
Spirit  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  26,  and  especisdly  chap. 
XV.  26),  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  mention 
of  the  Source  whence  the  Spirit  hears  is  designedly 
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omitted.  Thus  we  are  led  to  think  not  of  the 
Father  only,  but  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
again  the  revelation  given  is  bounded  by  what 
Jesus  has  Himself  revealed.  The  last  clause  of 
the  verse  may  indeed,  at  first  sight,  appear  incon- 
sistent with  this  view.  Are  not  'the  things  to 
come  *  new  revelations  ?  We  answer  that  in  no 
strict  sense  of  the  words  are  they  so.  Even  should 
we  suppose  that  Jesus  speaks  of  such  things  as 
*  the  things  to  come  '  of  the  Apocalypse  (chap.  i. 
19),  these  properly  interpreted  are  not  so  much 
revelations  wholly  new,  as  new  applications  of 
what  had  already  been  revealed,  and  in  particular 
of  that  very  controversy  between  the  Church  and 
the  world  of  which  the  mind  of  Tesus  was  now 
ftiU.  *  The  things  that  are  coming  are  the  things 
that  happen  when  *  He  who  is  to  come  *  begins  in 
the  power  of  His  Spirit  the  great  conflict  carried 
on  throughout  all  the  ages  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  her  militant  condition;  and  the  whole  verse 
thus  refers  not  to  new  revelations,  but  to  revela- 
tions made  new  by  the  teaching  of  Christian 
experience. 

Ver.  14.  He  shall  glorify  me,  becauBe  of  that 
which  is  mine  will  he  receive  and  will  declare 
it  unto  you.  On  the  glorifying  of  Jesus  here 
spoken  df,  see  on  chap.  xiii.  31.  This  glory  will 
be  given  Him  by  the  powerful  working  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  because  that  which  the 
Spirit  applies  for  the  ever  increasing  growth  and 
efficiency  of  the  Church  is  only  a  fuller  unfolding 
of  *the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.'  To  Him 
as  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  our  faith,  and  never 
beyond  Him,  the  Spirit  leads  us. 

Ver.  15.  All  things  whatsoever  the  Father 
hath  are  mine:  therefore  said  I  that  he  receiveth 
of  that  which  is  mine,  and  will  declare  it  unto 
you.  It  is  of  Himself  as  Son  of  man  as  well  as 
Son  of  God,  not  of  Himself  only  as  the  Eternal 
Son,  that  Jesus  speaks.  In  that  capacity  'all 
things  whatsoever  had  been  given  Him  by  the 
Father.  Therefore  might  He  well  say  in  the  pre- 
vious verse  that,  in  leading  His  disciples  onward 
to  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Divine  purposes,  the 
Spirit  would  do  this  by  receiving  and  declaring  of 
that  which  was  //is.  What  was  so  received  and 
declared  would  not  fall  short,  therefore,  of  leading 
them  into  the  highest  truth — the  truth  as  to  *  the 
Father.' 

Ver.  16.  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  no 
longer;  and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall 
see  me.  Trial  has  been  spoken  of  and  encourage- 
ment given.  That  both  shall  soon  be  known  is 
the  transition  to  the  present  verse.  The  difference 
between  the  verbs  *  behold '  and  *  see '  must  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  words,  the  former  here 
denoting  (as  in  chap.  xiv.  19)  vision  with  the 
bodily,  the  latter  vision  with  the  spiritual,  eye. 
The  time  closing  the  first  *  little  while '  is  the 
death  of  Christ,  when  *  not  beholding '  begins  ;  the 
time  closing  the  second  *  little  while '  dates  from 
the  resurrection,  when  the  'seeing'  begins  and 
continues  for  ever  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  19).  After 
the  death  of  their  Lord  the  disciples  shall  be 
in  the  position  of  the  world  (chap.  xiii.  13);  under 
the  saddening  influence  of  that  event  their  faith 
shall  wane,  and  all  the  joy  experienced  in  His 
presence  shall  disappear.  But  He  whom  they  had 
thought  lost  for  ever  shall  enter  at  His  resurrection 
on  a  glorified  existence,  from  which  He  shall  send 
to  them  that  Advocate  in  whom  and  through  whom 
He  shall  be  always  with  them,  and  they  with  Him. 


Vers.  17,  18.  Some  of  his  disciples  therefore 
said  one  to  another,  What  is  this  that  he  saith 
unto  us,  A  little  while  and  ye  behold  me  not :  and 
again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me :  and,  I 
go  away  to  the  Father  ?  They  said  therefore. 
What  is  this  which  he  calleth,  A  little  while! 
We  know  not  what  he  speaketii.  Their  per- 
plexity is  natural,  and  it  is  occasioned  not  only 
by  the  last  words  actually  used  by  Jesus,  but  1  / 
what  had  been  so  prominent  a  point  in  the  pre- 
vious part  of  His  discourse,  that  He  was  goiiv^ 
away  to  the  Father  (ver.  10).  They  fear,  how- 
ever, to  ask  a  direct  explanation  from  their  Lord, 
and  some  of  them  discuss  the  matter  among  them- 
selves. 

Ver.  19.  Jesus  perceived  that  they  were  de- 
sirous to  ask  him,  and  he  said  unto  them.  Bo  ye 
inquire  among  yourselves  concerning  this  that 
I  said,  A  little  while,  and  ye  behold  me  not: 
and  again  a  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me  ? 
He  entered  at  once  into  their  difficulties,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  more  fiiUy  what  he  meant,  not 
indeed  dwelling  most  upon  the  'little  while,'  but 
upon  the  great  and  sudden  contrasts  of  mind  to  be 
experienced  by  them,  and  previously  hinted  at  in 
the  words  '  behold '  and  *  see. ' 

Ver.  20.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  That 
ye  will  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  will 
rejoice :  ye  will  he  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy.  The  one  is  the  result 
of  the  *  not  beholding,'  the  other  of  the  *  seeing.* 

Ver.  21.  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath 
sorrow  because  her  hour  is  come ;  but  as  soon 
as  she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth 
no  longer  the  tribulation  for  her  joy  that  a  man 
is  bom  into  the  world.  An  illustration  of  what 
had  been  said  familiar  to  all,  but  drawn  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  Old  Testament  life  and  feeling  (Isa. 
xxi.  3,  XX vi.  17,  Ixvi.  7;  Ps.  cxxviii.  3;  Ezek. 
xix.  10).  Vet  there  is  more  in  the  language  than 
meets  the  eye  at  first  sight,  and  its  peculiarities 
form  a  valuable  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
interpretation  given  above  by  the  twice  repeatM 

*  little  while.'  For  why  (i)  the  expression  her 
Miour'  is  come,  but  because  the  crucifixion  was 
the  *  hour '  of  Jesus,  that  of  His  deepest  sorrow 
and  the  sorrow  of  His  disciples  ?  And  why  (2) 
the  use  of  the  word  *man  '  instead  of  child,  when 
it  is  said  *a  man  is  bom  into  the  world,'  but 
because  that  which  is  brought  forth  in  tribulation 
is  the  new  birth  of  regenerated  humanity,  and 
because  that  new  life  with  which  the  Church 
springs  into  being  is  life  in  a  rist^t  Lord  (Eph.  ii. 
5),  and  carries  us  back  to  the  moment  when  Jesus 
Himself  rose  from  the  grave  ? 

Ver.  22.  And  ye  therefore  now  have  sorrow ; 
but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall 
rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  one  taketh  away  fitom 
you.  At  ver.  19  Jesus  had  said  *  ye  shall  see  me,' 
but  now  He  says  *I  will  see  you.'  It  is  the 
blessed  reciprocity  of  intercourse  between  Him 
and  His  own.  From  the  moment  otf  the  resurrec- 
tion He  will  see  them,  and  they  shall  see  Him, 
and  shall  rise  to  the  full  brightness  of  that  position 
to  which  He  elevates  His  people.     Nor  will  this 

*  seeing '  terminate  with  the  ascension,  for  it  is 
their  spiritual  vision  that  is  mainly  thought  of.  In 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  He  will  see  them  and  they 
Him,  and  they  shall  rejoice  with  a  triumphant  and 
abiding  joy. 

Vers.  23,  24.  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  aak.me 
no  question.    Vezily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  If 
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ye  Btaall  aak  anything  of  the  Father,  he  will 
give  it  you  in  my  name.  Hitherto  ye  asked 
nothing  in  my  name ;  aak,  and  ye  shall  receive, 
that  your  joy  may  be  fulfilled.  The  two  verbs 
here  rendered  'ask  a  question'  and  *ask*  are 
ditTerent  ;  and  though  the  former  may  be  used  of 
prayer  when  our  Lord  *  asks '  the  Father  (chap.  xvii. 
9,  15,  20),  it  seems  impossible  to  separate  the 
use  of  *  ask  a  question  '  in  ver.  23  from  its  use  in 
ver.  19  and  again  in  ver.  30,  in  both  which  pas- 
sages it  refers  to  asking  information  upon  points 
occasioning  perplexity  to  the  mind.  The  declara- 
tion of  Jesus  thus  is,  that  in  the  day  when  the  joy 
of  the  disciples  is  perfected  they  will  not  need  to 
feel  that  they  must  have  Him  beside  them  to  solve 
their  difficulties.  They  will  then  be  so  entirely  in 
Him,  one  with  Him,  that  along  with  Him  they 
will  have  such  a  full  knowledge  from  the  Holy 
Spirit — a  knowledge  belonging  to  His  *  day ' — as 
will  exclude  the  need  of  such  questions.  But  this 
full  knowledge  will  do  more.  If  it  restrains  the 
questioning  of  ignorance,  it  at  the  same  time  opens 
their  eyes  to  see  better  all  their  true  need,  and  the 
source  from  which  it  shall  be  supplied.  Therefore, 
not  in  a  spirit  of  curious  questioning  but  in  a 
spirit  of  perfect  trust  let  them  approach  the  Father, 
for  He  will  give  to  them  *  in  the  name '  of  Jesus. 
He  has  revealed  Himself  to  them  in  Jesus  as  their 
Father  ;  He  has  made  them  in  Him  His  own 
sons;  therefore  shall  they  receive  as  sons,  and 
nothing  shall  be  awanting  to  the  fulfilment  of  their 
joy. 

Ver.  25.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you 
in  proverbs;  an  hour  cometh  when  I  shall  no 
longer  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall 
tell  you  plainly  conoeming  the  Father.  Jesus 
is  now  about  to  close  His  last  discourse.  At  this 
point,  accordingly.  He  refers  to  the  method  of 
teaching,  of  which  He  was  giving  them  illustration 
at  the  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  by 
contrast  the  glory  of  the  period  upon  which  the 
disciples  were  about  to  enter.  On  the  word 
'proverbs,'  com  p.  on  chap.  x.  6.  The  contrast 
suggested  is  not  between  figurative  and  direct 
speech,  or  between  enigmatical  and  clear  sayings. 
Jesus  had  used  few  figures,  and  He  had  taught 
with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  plainness  of 
language.  But  the  effect  of  His  teaching  had 
depended  upon  the  authority  of  the  Teacher,  not 
on  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  pupil.  The  Teacher 
alone  had  Himself  *  seen  *  what  He  described 
(chap.  vi.  46),  and  it  had  been  His  aim  to  make 
His  pupils  understand  it.  Now,  however,  that 
stage  of  instruction  was  to  come  to  a  close,  and 
the  pupils,  in  ripened  manhood,  were  themselves 
under  the  direct  teaching  of  the  Spirit  to  *see.* 
That  this  is  the  case,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  *  hour '  of  ver.  25  and  the  *  day '  of  ver.  26 
were  an  hour  and  a  day  when  Jesus  was  to  be 
personally  removed  from  His  disciples,  and  when 
the  *  Spirit  of  the  truth '  was  to  lake  His  place. 
The  contrast,  therefore,  between  *  in  proverbs  * 
and  'plainly'  is  to  be  sought  in  the  difference 
between  outward  teaching  of  every  kind  and  that 
internal  teaching  which  comes  from  the  illuminat- 
ing influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  which  is 
the  best,  the  only  true,  teaching.  The  Spirit 
shall  be  given  after  Jesus  goes  away,  and  the 
disciples  shall  see  in  their  own  free  and  inde- 
pendent insight  what  as  yet  they  received  only 
upon  the  authority  of  their  Master. 

Vers.  r6,  27.  in  that  day  ye  shall  aak  in  my 


name ;  and  I  say  not  unto  you.  That  I  will  ask 
the  Father  oonceming  you  :  for  the  Father  him- 
self loveth  you,  because  ye  have  loved  me,  and 
have  b^eved  that  I  came  forth  from  the  Father. 

In  these  words,  which  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
last  words  of  this  discourse  before  Jesus  turns  to 
its  closing  thoughts,  the  encoumgement  that  He 
would  give  to  His  disciples  reaches  its  highest 
point.  They  are  assured  that  they  shall  stand  in 
such  unity  of  love  with  the  Father  that  the  Father 
shall  embrace  them  in  constant  affection  as  His  sons, 
that  they  as  sons  shall  approach  directly  to  Him 
as  their  Father ;  and  that  in  that  intercourse  there 
shall  come  to  them  every  blessing  which  the  ful- 
ness of  Divine  love  can  supply.  The  verse  will 
best  be  understood  by  contrasting  it  with  the 
words  of  chap.  xiv.  16.  There  Jesus  had  said 
that  He  would  asJk  the  Father,  and  lie  would  give 
them  another  Advocate.  Here  He  says  that  He 
will  not  need  to  ask  for  this  Advocate  on  their 
behalf;  and  why?  Because  the  Advocate  has  conUy 
because  He  has  taken  full  possession  of  their 
hearts,  because  it  is  His  *day.*  What  is  the 
consequence  ?  They  will  ask  *  in  the  name '  of 
Jesus, — that  is,  the  habit  of  their  mind  is  that  of 
prayer  as  persons  who,  through  the  revelation  of 
the  Father  in  the  Son,  know  the  Father  to  be 
their  Father.  Further,  Jesus  will  not  need  to  ask 
concerning  them,  for  the  Father  needs  no  one  to 
remind  Him  of  His  children.  I^astly,  the  Father 
Himself  will  enfold  them  in  His  love,  because  in 
faith  and  love  they  have  been  united  to  the  Son 
with  whom  He  is  one.  It  is  an  ideal  state,  the 
perfected  state  of  the  Church  of  Christ  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit ;  a  state  not  yet  reached  by 
her  amidst  her  many  sins  and  weaknesses.  Never- 
theless the  state  is  one  not  the  less  ideally  true, 
because  not  yet  reached  ;  and  not  the  less  to  be 
kept  before  us  as  the  ho|)e  of  our  calling  to  that 
glorious  issue,  when  all  contradictions  and  dis- 
harmonies shall  be  done  away,  and  when,  through 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  one  unity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  redeemed  man  shall  be  completely 
realised. 

Ver.  28.  I  came  forth  ftom  the  Father,  and  am 
come  into  the  world :  again,  I  leave  the  world  and 
go  to  the  Father.  The  connection  of  this  verse  with 
the  preceding  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  supposition 
that  we  have  here  additional  mention  made  of  two 
great  truths  in  which  the  disciples  are  to  rest. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  beyond  that  now,  and 
the  connection  is  best  found  in  observing  that  the 
discourse  of  these  chapters  is  about  to  close,  and 
that  it  does  so  in  the  manner  of  which  we  have 
had  so  many  illustrations,  by  returning  again  to 
the  leading  truths  that  had  been  spoken  of.  The 
words  before  us  are  accordingly  a  summary  of  the 
whole  history  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  His  redeem- 
ing work,  from  the  period  of  His  pre-existent  state 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  to  the  period  when 
He  shall  again  return  to  His  everlasting  rest  in 
Him.  He  came  that  He  might  lead  men  to  the 
Father  :  He  goes  that  they  may  be  perfected  in  the 
Spirit,  and  that  He  may  prepare  a  place  for  them 
in  the  many  places  of  abode  in  the  Father's  house. 

Vers.  29, 30.  His  disciples  say,  Lo,  now  speakest 
thou  plainly,  and  sayest  no  proverb:  now  we 
know  that  thou  knowest  all  things,  and  needest 
not  that  any  one  should  ask  thee  questions :  by 
this  we  believe  that  thou  camest  forth  from  God. 
Two  entirely  different  views  may  be  taken  of  the 
feelings  and  language  of  the  disciples  as  here 
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described.  Either  they  are  really  led  into  a 
sudden  knowledge  of  the  truth,  thus  affording  a 
striking  illustration  of  darkness  dispelled  and  of 
heavenly  light  shining  into  the  heart  from  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  while  He  again  joyfully  recognises 
their  faith  and  beholds  in  it  an  earnest  of  completed 
victory :  or  the  disciples  misunderstand  them- 
selves, and  confess  their  faith  in  a  manner  which, 
though  sincere,  is  so  imperfect  that  Jesus  is  con- 
strained to  speak  to  them  in  words  of  warning. 
The  latter  view  is  that  which  deserves  acceptance. 
The  disciples*  words,  *  now  we  know, '  contrasting 
with  the  promise  of  ver.  23,  a  promise  relating  to 
the  future,  are  obviously  hasty ;  there  was  nothing 
clearer  in  the  latest  words  of  Jesus  than  in  words 
often  uttered  by  Him  before ;  and,  above  all,  the 
confession  proves  itself  by  its  very  terms  to  be 
imperfect,  madequate,  inferior  to  that  of  a  true 
faith.  *  From  God,*  the  disciples  say  in  ver.  30  ; 
— not  the  *  from  *  of  either  ver.  27  or  ver.  28, 
but  one  expressing  a  less  intimate  relationship 
with  the  Father  than  that  of  which  Jesus  had  just 
spoken.  The  disciples  think  that  they  believe, 
but  they  do  not  believe  in  such  a  way  as  will  alone 
enable  them  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  coming  trial. 
They  are  not  content  to  take  Jesus  at  His  word, 
that  by  and  by  their  f^ith  will  be  experimental, 
deep,  victorious.  They  persuade  themselves  that 
even  *  now '  it  is  all  that  it  need  be  ;  and  they 
must  l>e  warned  and  reproved. 

Vers.  31,  32.  JesTiB  answered  them,  Do  ye 
now  believe!  Behold,  an  houi  cometh  and  is 
come,  that  ye  should  be  scattered,  each  one  to 
his  own,  and  leave  me  alone  ;  and  yet  I  am  not 
alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me.  The  view 
taken  of  the  preceding  verse  leads  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  is  interrogative, 
not  affirmative,  and  the  conclusion  is  favoured  by 
chaps,  vi.  70,  xiii.  38.     The  meaning  of  the  reply 


is,  *You  anticipate  the  time,  you  deceive  your- 
selves ;  this  faith  of  yours,  sincere  and  real  up  to  a 
certain  point  though  it  be,  needs  deepening  and 
perfecting.  It  will  be  deepened  and  perfected  in 
such  a  way  that  no  trial  will  be  too  hard  .for  it  -- 
but  not  yet :  rather  the  hour  cometh,  and  is  come, 
when  you  shall  all  forsake  Me  in  the  time  of  My 
greatest  need,  and  shall  think  only  selfishly  of 
yourselves.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  even  then, 
when  to  all  appearance  alone,  I  am  not  alone,  for 
the  Father  is  with  Me.' 

Ver.  33.  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you 
that  in  me  ye  may  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye 
have  tribulation ;  but  be  of  good  courage,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.  *  These  things  *  refers  to  all 
that  had  been  spoken  from  chap.  xiv.  i,  to  the 
thought  of  which  beginning  of  His  discourse  Jesus 
now  returns  at  its  close.  The  present  tense,  *  ye 
have,*  seems  to  indicate  that  tribulation  is  not 
merely  a  historical  certainty,  but  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  position  of  the  disciples  in  the 
world.  It  must,  as  well  as  will,  be  so.  But  what 
of  that,  *  Let  not  their  hearts  be  troubled  *  (chap, 
xiv.  i).  The  world  is  a  conquered  foe.  Jesus  has 
overcome  it ;  and  that  not  for  Himself  only,  but  for 
them.  His  faithful  disciples  have  still  sorrow  in 
the  world,  but  their  sorrow  is  turned  into  joy ; 
they  have  still  to  wage  a  warfare  in  the  world,  but 
each  part  of  the  field  resounds  with  their  exulting 
shouts,  and  the  very  death  which  the  world  may 
bring  to  them  is  the  gate  of  higher  and  more 
glorious  life.  The  world  is  not  to  be  overcome : 
it  is  overcome ;  and  to  those  who  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  Lord,  the  path  through  is  not  so 
much  a  conflict  as  a  victory.  As  reapers  in  the 
harvest  field,  they  rejoice  together  with  Him  who 
sowed  (chap.  iv.  36) ;  as  soldiers  of  the  cross, 
they  share  the  triumph  of  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation. 


Chapter  XVII.     1-26. 
The  Intercessory  or  High-priestly  Prayer  of  Jesus. 


I  nPHESE  words 
A       heaven,  and 


*  spake  Jesus,  and  *  lifted*  up  his  eyes  to  ^chap.  xL4x. 

•  said,  Father,  the  *hour  is  come;  ^glorify  ^Scechap. 


2  thy  Son,  that  thy  *  Son  also  *  may  glorify  thee :  As  "^  thou  hast 
given  •  him  power '  over  all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  '  eternal 
■'^thou  hast  given  him.®     And  this  is  'life 
might  *'know"  thee  *the  only  true  God, 
whom  thou  hast  sent."     ^  I  have  "  glorified 
*I  have  finished"  the  work  which  thou 
And  now,  O  Father,**  ^  glorify  thou  me  " 


life  to  as  many  as 
eternal,'  that  they 
and  Jesus  Christ,  * 
thee  on  the  earth: 
gavest "  me  to  do. 


*  things  *  lifting  « he  *  the 

*  omit  also  *  Even  as  thou  gavest  ^  authority 

®  in  order  that  all  that  which  thou  hast  given  him,  he  may  give  unto  them 
life  eternal 

*  the  eternal  life  *®  may  learn  to  know 

**  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  Jesus,  as  Christ  ^*  omit  have 

^*  having  accomphshed    **  hast  given      **  omit  O  Father     "  add  O  Father 
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xiii.  31. 
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with  thine  own  self  with  'the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  /chai>.i.i.a, 
before  the  world  was.  *ri»^j. 

«  John  u  2. 

6  **!  have"  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  >" which  thou  "»Vcr. 26: 

•'  Ps.  XXU.  22. 

gavest  me  out  of  the  world :  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest 

7  them  me;"  and  they  have  "kept  thy  word.     Now  they  have  «^pviii. 
known  *®  that  all  things  whatsoever  thou  hast  given  me  are  of 

8  thee.''     "For  I  have  given  unto  them  the  words  which  thou  <'Chap.xv.15 
gavest  me ;  *®  and  they  have  "  received  them^  and  have  known 
surely*'  that  ^I  came  out"  from  thee,  and  they  ^ have"  be- >chap.. via. 

^  '  -^  42,  xiii.  3, 

9  lieved  that  thou  '  didst  send  me.     I  pray  for  **  them :  I  pray    *^'-  »7.  as, 
not  for**  the  world,  but  for"  -^them  which  thou  hast  given  me  ;  ^^j,."/,  ^^ 

10  for*'   they  are  thine.      And  all  mine  are  thine,"  and  ''thine  '•chap.xvi. 

11  are"  mine  ;  and  *  I  am"  glorified  in  them.     'And  now**  I  am  JchJ^'i.'?; 
no  more"  in  the  world,  but  these"  are  in  the  world,  and  I 

come  to  thee.     Holy  Father,  " keep  through  thine  own  name-Vcr.  xa; 
those  whom"  thou  hast  given  me,  "that  they  may  be  one,  wVcrs^.aa. 

12  "'as'*  we  are.     While  *"  I  was  with  them  in  the  world,*'  I  *'kept    »?•' 

^     wCnap.  X.  30. 

them  in  thy  name :  those  that  thou  gavest  me  I  have  kept,** 

and  "^none  of  them  is  lost,"  but  -^the  son  of  perdition ;  'that  '^^^39. 

13  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.     And  now  come  I*®  to  thee ;  ^|^^"- 3- 
and  these  things  I  speak  in  the  world,  ""that  they  might**  have    "^^'^Sj^'jg'. 

14  my  joy**  fulfilled  in  themselves.      *I  have  given  them  thy  ^^J*^^;j[J'^; 
word  ;  *  and  the  world  hath  "  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  *chap.  xv. 

15  of  the  world,  ''even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.     I  pray**  not  fVer  i6j 

chap.  viii.  23. 

that  thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  ''thou  <s?Mau. vi  13; 

A  rr^i  r  a  IhcM.  iii. 

16  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil."     *They  are  not  of  the    3; » John  v. 

17  world,   even   as  I   am   not  of  the   world.      'Sanctify**  them  'C^ap. xv.3; 

'  ^  '  Eph.  V.  26 ; 

18  through  thy  truth : **  -^ thy  word  is  truth.     '  As  thou  hast  sent*'    j^'-  ^.ga- 
me into  the  world,  even  so  have**  I  also  sent  them  into  the    4o;9Sam. 

VU.  20. 

19  world.     And  for  their  sakes**  *I  sanctify"*  myself,  that  they  ^^haVxx.ax. 
also  might  *^  be  sanctified  through  the  truth."  ^^^^^  '^^' 

20  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone,"  but  for  them  also**  which    ^el).x.xa. 

21  shall"  believe  on"  me  through  their  word;   'That  they  all  «Vers. xx.aa, 
may  be  one ;  *  as *'  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  *J^p-»v- 

1'  to  me  thou  gavest  them  *®  Now  have  they  learned  to  know 

1*  thou  gavest  me  are  from  thee 

•®  Because  the  words  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them 

*^  and  learned  to  know  truly  **  forth  **  omit  they  have 

*^  I  ask  concerning        **  I  ask  not  concerning  *^  concerning 

*^  because  *®  and  all  things  that  are  mine  are  thine  *^  omit  are 

•®  have  been        '^  omit  now  **  longer  **  and  they 

*^  keep  them  in  thy  name  which      **  even  as      *•  When     •'  omit  in  the  world 

**  I  kept  them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me,  and  I  guarded  them 

••  and  not  one  of  them  perished  *®  But  now  I  come  *^  may 

*^  the  joy  that  is  mine        **  ask  ^*  out  of  the  evil  one        **  Consecrate 

^*  in  the  truth  *'  Even  as  thou  didst  send        *®  omit  even  so  have 

**  for  them  ^  consecrate  **  that  they  themselves  also  may 

•*  be  consecrated  in  truth  *•  But  not  concerning  these  only  do  I  ask 

"  but  also  concerning  them  *'  omit  shall         ^^  in  *'  even  as 
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they  *®  also  may  be  one  *•  in  us :  that  ^  the  world  may 

22  that  thou  hast  sent  ***  me.     And  *  the  glory  which  thou  gavest ' 
me  I  have  given  them ;  '  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 

23  one :  I  ""  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  per-  ''^^o^V^ 
feet  in  one;"  and"  that  'the  -^ world  may  know**  that  thou  >^^|:^^'^^ 
hast  sent"  me,  ^and  hast  loved**  them,  as*'  thou  hast  loved**  ^^^^i 

24  me.     Father,  I  will  that  they  also,  whom  thou  ''hast  given  me,  ,,vcr. ,. 
*be  with  me  where  I  am;*"  that  they  may  behold  my  glory,  '<^^p-«^*6. 
which  thou  hast  given  me  :  ^  for  "^  thou  lovedst  me  "  before  the  tvcn.  xj,  «.. 

cha.pL  111.  55, 

25  foundation  of  the  world.      O  **  risfhteous  Father,  ^  the  world    ^  17.  *t.  ^ 
hath  not  known  thee:^  but  "'I  have  known  thee,'°  and  these    Eph. i-.*: 

'  1    Pet-  X.  2C. 

26  '"have   known  ^*    that   thou    hast   sent**    me.         And   I  have  «'JJ^p- »t'> 

vrCaap.  vu   j^ 

declared  ^  unto  them  thy  name,  and  will  declare  it : "  that  the  ^ Vcn.  6,  ?w 
love  -^wherewith  thou  hast  loved'*  me  may  be  in  them,  and  "^  I  ■  c*>*p  *^-9. 
in  them. 

*®  <i^  themselves  *'  omil  one  ®®  didst  send  ^^  hast  given 

®*  may  be  perfected  into  one     *'  omtt  and      ***  learn  to  know    **  lovedst 
*®  Father,  what  thou  hast  given  me,  1  desire  that  where  I  am  they  also  may 
be  with  me 

•^  because  *®  omtl  O  ••  both  the  world  learned  not  to  know  thee 

'°  but  1  learned  to  know  thee        ^^  and  these  learned  to  know 

^*  And  I  made  known  ^^  will  make  it  known  ^*  lovedst 


Contents.  The  chapter  on  which  we  now 
enter  contains  what  is  generally  known  as  our 
Lord's  High-priestly  Prayer.  Such  a  name  is  appro- 
priately given  it ;  partly,  because  it  is  the  longest 
and  most  solemn  utterance  recorded  of  the  inter- 
cessions with  which  Jesus  approached  the  throne 
of  His  heavenly  Father  on  His  people's  behalf ; 
partly,  because  He  was  at  this  moment  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  His  especial  work  as  their 
great  High  Priest.  No  attempt  to  describe  the 
prayer  can  give  a  just  idea  of  its  sublimity,  its 
pathos,  its  touching  yet  exalted  character,  its  tone 
at  once  of  tenderness  and  triumphant  expectation. 
We  are  apt  to  read  it  as  if  it  were  full  of  sorrow  ; 
but  that  is  only  our  own  feeling  reflected  back 
upon  what  we.  suppose  to  have  been  the  feelings  of 
the  Man  of  Sorrows.  In  the  prayer  itself  sorrow 
has  no  place  ;  and  to  think  that  it  was  uttered  in 
a  tone  of  sadness  is  entirely  to  mistake  what  must 
have  been  the  spirit  of  Jesus  at  the  time.  It 
speaks  throughout  of  work  accomplished,  of 
victory  gained,  of  the  immediate  expectation  of 
glorious  "reward.  It  tells,  not  of  sorrow,  but  of 
*  joy,*  joy  now  possessing  His  own  soul,  and  about 
to  be  *  fulfilled*  in  His  disciples  (ver.  13).  It 
anticipates  with  perfect  confidence  the  realisation  of 
the  grand  object  of  His  coming, — the  salvation  of 
all  that  have  been  given  Him  (ver.  12),  their  union 
to  Himself  and  the  Father  (ver.  21),  their  security 
amidst  the  evils  of  this  world  while  they  execute 
in  it  a  mission  similar  to  His  (vers,  ii,  15,  18), 
and,  finally,  their  glorification  with  His  own 
glory  (ver.  24).  The  prayer,  in  fact,  corresponds 
closely  with  the  words  of  its  Utterer  immediately 
preceding  it,  '  Be  of  good  courage,  I  have  over- 
come the  world'  (chap.  xvi.  33).  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  prolonged  anticipation  of  the  shout  of 
triumph  on  the  cross,  *  It  is  finished  '  (chap.  xix.  30). 


The  prayer  divides  itself  naturally  into  three 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  Jesus  pra>'s  for  Him- 
self, in  the  second  for  His  immediate  disciples,  in 
the  third  for  all  who,  in  every  age,  shall  believe  in 
Him.  But  the  three  parts  are  pervaded  by  one 
thought — the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  those 
successivelyprayed  for,  by  the  accomplishment  in 
each  of  ine  Father's  purpose,  and  the  union  of  all 
in  the  perfect,  the  spiritual,  the  eternal  t)ond  of 
love.  The  subordinate  parts  of  the  chapter  are 
thus— (I)  vers.  1-5;  (2)  vers.  6-19;  (3)  vere. 
20-26. 

Ver.  I.  These  things  spake  Jesiu,  and  lift- 
ing up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  he  said.  Thus  the 
Evangelist  connects  the  prayer  before  us  with  the 
parting  discourse  contained  in  the  previous 
chapters.  It  is  oftered  in  the  same  place,  while 
the  disciples  stand  around,  and  in  the  same  frame 
of  mind  as  that  in  which  Jesus  had  just  spoken ; 
so  that,  when  we  read  of  His  *  lifting  up  His  eyes 
to  heaven,'  we  must  think  of  them  as  full  alike  of 
holy  devotion  and  of  the  consciousness  of  com- 
pleted victory. — ^Father,  the  hour  is  come.  The 
first  word  of  the  prayer  is  *  Father ;  *  not  *  our 
Father*  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  simply 
*  Father,'  and  so  throughout,  though  twice  with 
'righteous'  or  *holy'  connected  with  the  name 
(vers.  5,  II,  21,  24,  25).  The  word  sums  up 
the  peculiar  revelation  of  this  Gospel,  and 
expresses  the  whole  consciousness  of  that  relation 
to  God  in  which  *  the  only-begotten  Son  '  stood, 
and  would  have  us  to  stand.  Yet  it  is  not  a  word 
of  tenderness  only,  but  of  authority  and  power :  if 
it  stirs  afifsction,  it  awakens  also  reverence  and 
awe.  *  The  hour  *  referred  to  is  not  merely  that 
of  death,  or  of  death  as  a  transition  to  glory  ;  it  is 
that  in  which  the  Son  makes  perfect  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Father's  will  (comp.  chaps,  ii.  4, 
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vii.  30,  viii.  20,  xiii.  32).  This  no  ddlibt  involves 
alike  the  death  and  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  but  it 
is  the  inner  character  of  the  hour,  rather  than 
its  outward  accompaniments,  that  is  mainly 
referred  to  in  the  words  *The  hour  is  come.' — 
Glorify  thy  Son  that  the  Son  may  glorify  thea 
On  the  meaning  of  'glorify'  compare  what  has 
been  said  at  chap.  xiii.  31,  32.  It  is  not  a 
bestowal  of  personal  glory  for  which  Jesus  prays, 
for  such  a  thought  would  both  be  out  of  keeping 
wiih  the  mind  of  Him  who  never  sought  His  own 
glor>',  and  would  compel  us  to  understand  the 
word  *  glorify '  in  the  first  clause  in  a  sense 
wholly  different  from  any  that  can  be  given  it  in 
the  second.  What  Jesus  prays  for  is,  that  the 
Father  would  now  withdraw  the  veil  which  had 
hitherto  obscured  to  some,  and  concealed  from 
others,  the  *  glory*  belonging  to  the  Son's  unity 
of  relation  to  the  Father,  in  order  that  that 
'glory*  of  the  Father  Himse.f,  which  is  the  end 
of  all  existence,  and  which  can  be  seen  only  in  the 
Son,  may  thus  shine  forth  in  the  sight  of  His 
creatures  without  any  shadow  to  dim  its  bright- 
ness. The  former  is  the  means,  the  latter  is  the 
end  (comp.  on  chap.  xi.  4).     The  transition  from 

*  Thy  Son '  to  *  the  Son '  is  worthy  of  notice,  the 
former  including  an  appeal  to  personal  relation- 
ship, the  latter  bringing  especially  into  view  the 
work  by  which  Jesus  *  declares  *  the  Father  (comp. 
chap.  i.  18),  and  leads  men  into  the  condition  and 
privileges  of  sonship  (comp.  chap.  i.  12). 

Ver.  2.  Even  as  thon  gavest  bim  authority 
over  all  flesh,  in  order  that  all  that  which  thou 
hast  given  him,  he  may  give  unto  them  life 
eternal.  This  verse  is  clearly  connected  with 
ver.  I.  It  unfolds  the  means  by  which  the  glori- 
fying of  the  Father  is  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
the  first  clause  corresponds  to  'glorify  Thy  Son,' 
the  second  to  '  that  the  Son  may  glorify  Thee. ' 
To  the  Son  the  Father  gave  authority  over  all 
flesh,  that  the  Son  on  His  part  might  give  to  them 
eternal  life.  The  words  *  all  flesh'  (the  Old 
Testament  expression  for  all  men)  here  used  are 
remarkable.  No  words  could  more  powerfully 
bring  out  that  universality  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  this  Gospel  and  this  prayer  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  set  before  us  the  picture  of  all 
humanity.  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish,  in  its  weak- 
ness and  sinfulness,  in  its  want  of  the  power  of  the 
Spirit,  in  its  separation  from  that  spiritual  and 
eternal  life  in  which  alone  it  accomplishes  its 
destiny  and  attains  to  the  completion  of  its  joy. 
Over  all  men  the  Son  received  authority  that  if 
they  would  only  listen  to  Him  they  might  be 
saved  :  thus  the  Father  glorifies  the  Son.  By  the 
execution  of  this  mission,  again,  and  by  the  giving 
of  life  eternal  to  all  believers,  the  Son  glorifies  the 
Father.  The  commission,  in  short,  was  glory  to 
the  Son  :  the  execution  was  glory  to  the  Father  ; 
and  the  prayer  is,  that  the  loving  purpose  of  the 
Father  may  be  accomplished  in  the  visible  glory 
properly  belonging  to  it.  The  peculiar  structure 
of  this  verse,  by  which  Jesus  first  presents  those 
spoken  of  as  a  connected  whole,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  refer  to  them  in  their  more  individual 
aspect,  has  already  been  spoken  of  (see  on  chap, 
vi.  37)  ;  and  in  the  commentary  on  the  same 
passage  we  have  also  seen  that  under  the  words 

*  all  that  which  Thou  hast  given  Him,*  we  are  not 
to  think  of  any  absolute,  predestinating  decree 
having  no  regard  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
character  of  those  thus  *  given. '    Their  moral  and 


spiritual  state  is  rather  the  prominent  thought ; 
they  are  believers  ;  they  possess  eternal  life.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  *  drawing ' 
of  the  Father.  From  Him  alone  comes  every 
perfect  gift ;  they  are  in  themselves  only  weak  and 
sinful  flesh  ;  but,  at  the  stage  at  which  we  view 
them  here,  the  working  of  prevenient  grace  is 
long  since  past ;  the  Father  has  called  them,  and 
they  have  answered  the  call :  then  they  are 
viewed  as  *  given.' 

Ver.  3.  And  this  is  the  eternal  life,  that  they 
may  learn  to  know  thee  the  only  true  Ood,  and 
him  whom  thou  didst  send,  Jesus,  as  Christ. 
The  article  is  used  before  *  eternal  life '  in  order 
to  carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  *  life  eternal '  of 
ver.  2  ;  and  the  conception  involved  in  these 
words  is  now  dwelt  upon  in  meditation  which 
finds  utterance  because  of  the  disciples  who  heard 
(comp.  chap.  xi.  42).  Therefore  when  Jesus, 
with  His  mind  full  of  the  thought  of  the  glorifi- 
cation of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  speaks  of  the 
eternal  life  bestowed  upon  His  people.  He  turns 
to  the  manner  in  which,  through  the  reception  of 
that  life,  such  a  glorification  shall  be  effected  by 
them.  Two  points  must  be  kept  in  view  while 
we  endeavour  to  understand  the  words  : — (i)  The 
force  of  '  that ; '  this  word  sets  before  us  the 
'knowing'  as  a  goal  towards  which  we  are  to 
strain  our  eflbrts.  (2)  That  the  word  *  know ' 
does  not  mean  to  know  fully  or  to  recognise, 
but  to  learn  to  know  :  it  expresses  not  perfect, 
but  inceptive  and  ever-growing  knowledge. 
Those,  then,  who  receive  *  eternal  life '  enter  into 
a  condition  in  which  they  learn  to  know  the 
Father  and  the  Son  as  They  really  are, — learn 
to  know  Them  in  Their  love  and  saving  mercy, 
— and  are  thus  enabled  to  *  glorify  *  Them.  The 
knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  neither 
the  condition  of  the  *  life,'  nor  the  same  thing  as 
the  *  life. '  It  is  rather  that  far-off"  goal  which  is 
constantly  before  us,  and  to  which  we  come  ever 
nearer,  in  proportion  as  we  enter  more  deeply 
into  the  life  which  Christ  bestows.  The  Mife,'  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  state  in  which  we  are  in- 
troduced to  the  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  the  state  in  which  we  learn  to  know  Them 
with  constantly-increasing  clearness  and  fulness, 
and  finally  the  state  in  which,  when  life  is  per- 
fected in  us,  we  come  to  know  Them  as  They  are, 
to  '  see '  Them,  and  to  *  be  like '  Them  (comp. 
I  John  iii.  2).  Strictly  speaking,  the  knowledge 
is  thus  dependent  on  the  life,  rather  than  the  life 
on  the  knowledge.  But,  in  truth,  the  interde- 
pendence is  mutual ;  neither  can  exist  without  the 
other  ;  there  is  no  life  which  does  not  lead  to 
knowledge ;  there  is  no  knowledge  without  life. 
The  *  eternal  life'  is  thus  also  a  present  thing, 
stretching  indeed  into  the  endless  future,  but  begun 
now. 

The  constituents  of  the  knowledge  are  also 
given.  They  are  first  to  be  viewed  as  two ;  and 
each  has  a  distinguishing  attributive  connected 
with  it.  The  first  is  God  :  He  is  the  '  only  true 
God.'  We  cannot  exclude  from  these  words  the 
thought  of  a  contrast  to  heathen  divinities  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  seen  on  ver.  2,  the  Gentiles 
are  here  present  to  the  mind  of  Him  who  prays  for 
a/l  that  are  to  believe  in  Him.  But,  if  so,  we 
must  recognise  in  them  an  allusion  to  the  cardinal 
formula  of  Judaism,  *  The  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord '  (Deut.  vi.  4) ;  and  the  force  of  such  an 
allusion  in  its  present  use  we  shall   see  imme- 
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diately.     In  addition  to  this,  however,  the  word 

*  true  '  has  also  its  meaning  real.  This  God  whom 
we  are  to  know  is  the  foundation  of  all  real  being, 
the  God  in  whom  all  things  are  that  are,  and  thus 
as  *  true  '  the  *  only '  God.  The  second  constituent 
of  the  knowledge  is  Jesus  :  He  is  Christ, — God's 
anointed  One,  the  Messiah.  In  a  chapter  where 
so  much  importance  is  attached  to  the  word 
*name,'  we  are  justified  in  thinking  that  the  name 

*  Jesus*  is  here  regarded  in  its  proper  meanine 
of  *  Saviour  : '  it  expresses  what  the  word  *  Me 
would  not  express  with  anything  like  similar 
fulness.  These  two  constituents  of  the  knowledge 
spoken  of  are  next  to  be  viewed  as  one  ;  for  the 
fact  that  the  words  *  Him  whom  Thou  didst  send ' 
precede  the  name  *  Jesus,'  as  well  as  the  whole 
teaching  of  this  Gospel,  suggests  not  the  thought 
of  God  and  Christ  but  of  God  in  Christ,  of  God 
declaring  Himself  in  Him  whom  He  *sent.' 
Herein,  therefore,  lies  the  truth,  that  the  one  God 
whom  Israel  so  vainly  boasted  that  it  knew  could 
only  be  *  known  *  in  connection  with,  and  by  means 
of  the  knowledge  of,  Jesus.  Hence,  also,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  Jesus  here  names  Himself 
in  the  third  Person  instead  of  the  first.  He  is 
giving  expression  in  its  most  purely  objective  form 
to  the  sum  of  saving  knowledge.  To  effect  this 
the  second  clause  mentioning  this  knowledge  has 
to  be  combined  with  the  first  :  it  must,  therefore, 
be  presented  not  less  objectively ;  and  thus,  seeing 
this  knowledge  as  it  were  without  Himself,  our 
Lord  speaks  not  of  *Me'  but  of  *  Jesus.'  Had 
such  a  use  been  unsuitable  to  prayer,  it  would  be 
as  difficult  to  account  for  it  from  the  pen  of  the 
Evangelist  (on  the  supposition  that  the  words  are 
remoulded  by  him)  as  from  the  lips  of  Jesus.* 

Ver.  4.  I  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  having 
acoomplished  the  work  which  thou  hast  given 
me  to  do.  The  first  petition  of  Jesus  in  this 
prayer  had  been  *  glorify  Thy  Son.'  That  peti- 
tion is  now  to  be  repeated  in  a  more  emphatic 
form  (ver.  5),  but  first  we  have  a  fuller  statement 
of  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  In  vers,  2,  3, 
the  petition  had  been  connected  with  the  design 
of  the  Father ;  now  it  is  connected  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  design  ;  and  the  general  prayer 
for  glorification  is  to  rise  into  the  prayer  *  Glorify 
Thou  Me  now.*  This  glorifying  of  the  Father  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  'on  the  earth,'  that  is, 
amidst  the  humiliations  and  sorrows  of  the  Lord's 
earthly  life.  There  in  word,  and  deed,  and  suffer- 
ing even  unto  death,  Jesus  revealed  the  Father's 
loving  will  for  the  salvation  of  men  ;  there  He 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  the  Father 
sent  Him  ;  there  He  glorified  the  Father.  It  will 
be  observed  that  all  is  spoken  of  as  past,  for  the 
whole  work  of  Jesus  is  at  this  moment  looked 
upon  as  finished.  It  is  not  indeed  entirely 
finished,  for  He  has  not  yet  been  nailed  to  the 
cross ;  but  that  final  part  of  it  may  still  be  con- 
nected in  thought  with  the  whole  suffering  life, 
and  may  be  spoken  of  as  if  it  had  been  met.     All 

1  The  words  of  this  verse  are  so  important  that  it  may 

be  well  to  explain  more  fully  in  a  note  ihat  in  the  clauses 

attached  to  *  learn  to  know '  there  is  probably  a  fusion  of 

two  thoughts  ; 

learn  to  know  J  l^at  Thou  art  the  only  true  God. 

)  1  hee  a:i  the  only  true  God. 

leam  tn  Icnnw  i^hat  Jesus  whom  Thou  sentest  is  Christ. 
Jeam  to  know  jj^^^^  ^j^^^  .^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

ITie  predicative  '  Christ  '  requires  the  verb  to  express 
knowledge  of  a  fact :  the  impression  given  by  the  verse  is 
that  great  stress  belongs  to  '  know '  in  the  sense  of  ac- 
quaintance with  a  Fer»on. 


the  life  of  Jesus  had  been  a  death ;  in  all  of  it  He 
had  been  accomplishing  His  work  and  glorifying 
the  Father:  the  one  step  still  remaining,  and 
already  fully  taken  in  wUl,  may  thus  be  easily 
associated  with  the  rest,  and  the  whole  be  con- 
templated as  over.     Therefore  Jesus  prays, 

Ver.  5.  And  now  glorify  thou  me,  0  Father, 
with  thine  own  self  with  tiie  glory  which  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  was.  The  glory 
prayed  for  is  distinguished  by  two  particulars  : 
(i)  It  is  *with  Thine  own  Self*  (comp.  chap, 
xiii.  31,  32),  in  contrast  with  the  words  *on 
earth '  of  ver.  4.  (2)  It  is  a  glory  that  Jesus  had 
possessed  *  before  the  world  was  ; '  that  is,  from 
eternity.  Thus  the  prayer  is  that  the  clouds 
which  during  His  earthly  life  had  obscured  the 
glory  of  His  Divine  Sonship  may  be  rolled  back, 
and  that  as  Son  of  man  (as  well  as  Son  of  God) 
it  may  now  appear  that  He  possesses  that  glory  in 
all  the  brightness  with  which  it  encompassed  Him 
before  He  came  into  the  world  (comp.  on  chap, 
xiii.  32).  The  word  'glory,*  in  short,  is  to  be 
understood  in  the  sense  of  glory  to  be  mani- 
fested as  well  as  in  a  sense  expressing  the  contents 
of  the  glory ;  and  the  petition  is  for  a  bestowal 
of  the  manifested  glory  rather  than  of  the  original 
real  glorjf  considered  in  itself.  Thus  the  unity  of 
thought  in  the  whole  passage  is  preserved.  Not 
the  Son's  personal  exaltation,  but  the  Father's 
glory  through  the  Son's,  is  still  the  keynote  ;  for, 
when  the  glory  of  the  Son  is  seen  the  glory  of  the 
Father  is  seen  also,  and  the  less  the  obscurity 
resting  on  the  former  the  less  also  that  resting 
on  the  latter.  With  this  petition  the  first  section 
of  the  prayer  closes. 

Ver.  6.  I  manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men 
which  thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world  Jesus 
now  passes  to  the  thought  of  those  disciples  who 
had  been  led  to  rest  on  Him  in  faith.  His  work 
was  over  :  theirs  was  to  begin  ;  and  it  involved  a 
stru^le  and  needed  strength,  similar  to  His  own. 
In  tenderest  pity  and  love,  therefore.  He  now 
prays  for  them,  that  they  may  be  preserved  as  He 
nas  been.  Yet  not  their  preservation  (for  its  own 
sake),  but  the  glory  of  the  Father,  is  still  the 
leading  thought.  Jesus  is  glorified  in  them  (ver. 
10),  and  we  have  already  seen  that  when  He  is 
glorified  the  glorification  of  the  Father  is  secured. 
First  of  all  their  position  is  describeti ;  they  have 
so  entered  into  and  embraced  the  *  word  *  of  Jesus 
that  the  great  purpose  of  His  coming  has  been 
answered  in  them,  and  they  are  fitted  to  take  His 
place  in  the  world.  That  *  word '  had  been  espe- 
cially the  *  name '  of  God,  His  name  as  *  Father,' 
including  His  character,  His  attributes,  His  saving 
will  as  revealed  in  Jesus.  The  whole  jiurpose  of 
God's  Fatherly  love  had  been  embraced  by  them 
as  tidings  of  great  joy  lx)th  for  themselves  and  for 
the  world.  They  had  been  given  to  the*  Son  by 
the  Father  *  out  of  the  world  ; '  that  is,  they  were 
no  longer  in  the  world  as  the  element  of  their 
existence.  The  position  is  exactly  His  own  (ver. 
14),  so  that  even  already  we  see  how  closely  they 
are  identified  with  Him,  and  are  fitted,  as  taking 
His  place,  to  lift  men  up  into  their  own  higher 
sphere.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  say  this, 
for  the  completeness  with  which  the  end  has  been 
attained  has  to  be  further  brought  out  from  two 
sides,  the  Dtvine  and  the  human. — Thine  they 
were,  and  to  me  thou  gavest  them.  That  is  the 
Divine  side.  The  change  of  order  from  the  same 
words  as  used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse  ought 
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to  be  noticed.  The  emphasis  is  now  directed  to 
•Me,'  and  the  meaning  is  that  they  were  now  by 
Divine  appointment  the  Son's,  that  they  might 
take  up  His  work.— And  they  have  kept  mj 
"word.  This  is  the  human  side.  They,  on  their 
part,  had  answered  the  purpose  of  the  Father  : 
ihey  had  kept  the  *  word  *  of  God  ;  not  the  general 
revelation  of  His  will,  but,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  revelation  of  the  Logos,  of  the  *  Word,*  in  the 
soul.  In  the  Word  of  God  they  have  God's  word 
in  them.  How  completely  are  they  put  into  the 
position  of  Him  who  is  now  *  goin^  away ' ! 

\'er.  7.  Now  have  they  learned  to  know  that 
all  things  whatsoever  thou  gavest  me  are  from 
thee.  These  words  do  more  than  state  that  the 
disciples  knew  this  fact.  They  include  a  far  deeper 
meaning,  intended  to  bring  out  more  fully  the 
position  of  the  disciples  as  the  representatives  of 
Jesus.  For  what  was  it  that  //e  knew  ?  What 
was  the  element  of  relation  to  the  Father  in  which 
//e  lived  ?  It  was  that  all  He  had  was  from  the 
Father ;  that  all  He  was  was  the  reflex  of  the 
Father ;  that  His  words.  His  works.  His  whole 
activity,  were  the  Father's  ;  that  He  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  was  sent  by  Him  into  the 
world  (chaps,  iii.  13,  vi.  46,  vii.  29,  iii.  34,  xiii.  3). 
This  was  the  consciousness  which  especially  dis- 
tinguished Him  in  the  fulfilling  of  His  mission ; 
and  now  that  consciousness  has  passed  over  into 
them. 

Ver.  8.  Because  the  words  which  thou  gavest 
me  I  have  given  them,  and  they  received  them, 
and  learned  to  know  truly  that  I  came  forth 
from  thee,  and  believed  that  thou  didst  send 
me.  These  words  explain  the  fact  stated  imme- 
diately before.  The  disciples  had  received  a  con- 
sciousness similar  to  that  of  Jesus,  because  He,  on 
His  part,  had  implanted  His  words  in  them  ;  and 
they,  on  their  part,  had  responded,  receiving 
what  He  gave.  They  *  received,*  *  learned  to 
know,'  *  believed :  *  the  three  verbs,  closely  follow- 
ing each  other  in  the  same  tense,  correspond  to 
the  solemnity  of  the  statement.  Again,  however, 
we  see  that  far  more  is  meant  than  the  reception 
of  particular  truths  :  the  main  thought  is,  that  He 
has  transferred  His  own  mind  to  His  disciples, 
that  He  has  taught  them  His  own  truths  and 
thoughts,  and  that  they,  while  retaining  their  own 
proper  individuality  (the  word  iAey  before  're- 
ceived' being  equivalent  to  'they  themselves*), 
have  fully  made  them  their  own. 

Ver.  9.  I  ask  concerning  them;  I  ask  not 
concerning  the  world,  but  concerning  them 
which  thou  hast  given  me.  In  the  preceding 
verses  the  mind  of  Jesus  has  been  filled  with  the 
thought  of  the  position  of  the  disciples  :  He  now 
proceeds  directly  to  pray  for  them ;  and  the  sub- 
stance of  His  prayer  is  that  they,  occupying  His 
place,  may  be  so  preserved  as  to  be  what  He  had 
been, — true  to  the  word  given  them,  victorious 
over  the  devil,  consecrated,  filled  with  joy,  to  His 
glory  and  the  glory  of  the  Father  in  Him.  So 
fully,  too,  are  His  thoughts  occupied  with  them, 
that  the  whole  energy  of  His  prayer  is  devoted  to 
them  alone.  He  will  not  for  the  present  ask  con- 
cerning the  enemy  to  be  assailed,  but  about  the 
assailants  who  are  to  take  His  place.  Without 
denouncing  the  'world,*  therefore,  He  simply  sets 
it  aside.  It  may  indeed  be  asked.  Why  mention 
it  at  all  ?  The  answer  probably  is,  to  bring  out 
that  perfect  correspondence  between  the  will  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Father,  which  is  the  ground 


of  the  Son's  confidence  in  prayer.  Hence  the 
emphatic  *  I  *  with  which  the  verse  begins, — *  I, 
who  came  forth  from  the  Father,  who  am  sent  of 
the  Father  (ver.  8) ;  I,  who  am  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  the  Father,  willing  only  what  He  wills, 
— I  do  not  go  beyond  those  whom  He  has  given 
Me.'  This  last  thought  then  finds  utterance. 
— Because  they  are  thine.  In  ver.  6  it  had  been 
'  They  were  thine  : '  then  they  had  been  looked  at 
only  as  the  possession  of  the  Father.  Now  '  they 
are  thine  :  *  they  have  been  brought  back  to  Him 
and  united  to  Him  in  a  closer,  dearer  bond  than 
ever, — the  bond  of  fellowship  in  the  Son. 

Ver.  ID.  And  all  things  that  are  mine  are 
thine,  and  thine  mine,  and  I  have  been  glorified 
in  them.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  regard 
the  two  first  clauses  of  this  verse  as  a  parenthesis, 
and  to  restrict  the  last  words  'in  them'  to  the 
disciples  only  who  had  been  spoken  of  in  ver.  9. 
Jesus  seems  rather  to  be  carried  away,  by  the 
thought  that  disciples  one  with  Him  were  as  truly 
one  with   His  Father,  to  another  and  a  more 

florious  thought,  that  all  that  He  possessed  was 
lis  Father  s  and  all  that  was  His  Father's  was 
His,  so  real,  so  intimate,  so  deep  is  the  unity 
between  Them.  In  all  things,  then,  though  (it 
may  be)  especially  in  His  disciples,  He  has  been 
glorified.  But  His  being  glorified  in  them  is 
really  the  Father's  beinjg  so,  because  the  glory 
flows  from  their  recognition  of  Him,  and  their 
fellowship  with  Him,  as  the  Son.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  because  they  glorify  Himself  that  He  is 
to  pray  for  their  being  kept  by  the  Father,  but 
because  the  promotion  of  His  glory  is  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Father's  glory.  From  every  thought 
of  the  prayer  we  must  ascend  to  the  Father,  that 
glorious  Name  in  which,  with  its  blended  autho- 
rity and  love,  are  given  the  order  and  the  happi- 
ness of  all  creation. 

Ver.  II.  And  I  am  no  longer  in  the  world, 
and  they  are  in  the  world,  and  I  come  to  thee. 
One  thought  rising  before  the  mind  of  Jesus  now 
deepens  His  earnestness  of  entreaty  on  behalf  of 
His  disciples, — the  contrast  between  their  con- 
dition and  His  own.  //is  labours  and  sorrows 
are  over,  but  iA^y  are  left  behind  in  the  stru^le 
which  He  is  leaving.  The  very  greatness  of  His 
joy  in  the  thought  of  His  own  glorious  return  to 
His  Father  rouses  His  tenderest  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  so  much  to  do  and  to  sufler  before 
they  can  share  His  joy.  — Holy  Father,  keep 
them  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me, 
that  they  may  be  one  even  as  we  are.  In  ver.  i 
we  had  simply  'Father:' we  have  now  'Holy' 
prefixed  to  that  name.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
'  Holy '  does  not  express  mere  freedom  from  sin ; 
He  who  is  holy  is  entirely  separated  from  all  that 
is  carnal  and  outward  in  this  present  world,  so  that 
pure  spirituality  and  heavenliness  alone  rule  in 
Him.  As,  therefore,  a  state  similar  to  this  is  that 
to  which  Cjod  would  raise  His  people,  the  epithet 
'  Holy  *  brings  this  thought  prominently  into  view, 
and  strengthens  the  argument  of  the  prayer.  The 
petition  is  that,  for  the  purpose  mentioned  in  the 
last  words  of  the  verse,  they  may  be  kept  in  the 
Father's  name  which  He  has  given  to  the  Son. 
Light  is  again  thrown  upon  the  word  'name.' 
It  cannot  be  simply  the  name  *  Father,'  for  that 
could  not  be  given  to  another:  it  is  His  revela- 
tion of  Himself  in  Jesus.  That  revelation  had 
been  given  to  the  Son ;  it  had  been  appropriated 
by  the  disciples ;  they  were  living  in  it ;  the  prayer 
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is  that,  amidst  all  the  temptations  of  the  world, 
they  may  be  kept  in  it.  Then  follows  the  purpose, 
that  they  may  be  one  *  even  as  '  are  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  It  is  the  Divine  unity  of  love  that 
is  referred  to,  all  wills  bowing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, all  affections  burning  with  the  same  flame, 
all  aims  directed  to  the  same  end -one  blessed 
harmony  of  love. 

Ver.  1 2.  When  I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them 
in  thy  name  which  thon  hast  given  me,  and  I 
guarded  them,  and  not  one  of  them  perished, 
but  the  Bon  of  perdition,  that  the  scripture 
might  be  fulfilled.  It  is  out  of  tlie  fulness  of  His 
heart  that  Jesus  continues  to  speak.  The  sad 
change  that  is  to  take  place  in  the  condition  of 
His  disciples  after  He  has  *gone  away'  presses 
on  His  mind  ;  He  recalls  tenderly  the  care  with 
which  He  had  hitherto  watched  over  them  in  an 
evil  world  ;  and  now  that  He  can  no  longer  show 
that  care,  He  commends  them  with  longing 
earnestness  to  the  Father.  He  does  this  all  the 
more  because  it  was  in  the  Father's  name  given  to 
Himself  that  He  had  kept  them,— in  the  revelation 
of  the  Father,  in  the  u.ity  of  His  own  relation 
to  the  Father,  in  the  consciousness  that  God  was 
their  Father  as  well  as  His ;  so  that  the  Father  as 
well  as  He  shall  keep  them,  and,  in  keeping  them, 
shall  only  continue  the  work  that  He  had  Himself 
begun.  The  word  'I'  is  very  emphatic, — *I 
kept  them :  now  do  Thou. '  The  distinction  be- 
tween *  kept  *  and  *  guarded  '  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  thought  of  different  spheres,  such  as  inward 
and  outward,  to  which  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  words  apply ;  but  in  the  fact  that  the  latter 
word  points  to  the  watchfulness  by  which  the 
former  is  attained  (comp.  on  chap.  xii.  47).  At 
the  same  time  the  diflerence  of  tense  in  the  original 
is  worthy  of  notice,  the  first  verb  expressing  con- 
tinued care,  the  second  the  completeness  of  the 
security  afforded.  Yet  one  dark  cloud  rested  on 
the  bright  past,  and  the  eyes  of  the  disciples  might 
at  that  moment  be  directed  to  it.  Judas  had  not 
been  kept  :  how  was  that  ?  To  this  Jesus  gives 
an  answer  in  these  words.  The  wonderful  fact 
itself,  when  rightly  viewed,  affords  evidence  that 
He  has  fulfilled  His  promise  that  He  will  keep 
His  own.  It  was  in  carrying  out  the  Father's  will 
that  not  one  of  the  Eleven  had  been  lost :  it  was 
in  carrying  out  the  same  will  that  Judas  had  met 
his  fate.  He  was  *  the  son  of  perdition,'  one  who 
had  freely  chosen  to  move  in  that  sphere  of  perish- 
ing, and  therefore  he  perished.  A  scripture,  too, 
or  word  of  God  (Ps.  xli.  9,  already  quoted  in 
chap.  xiii.  18),  had  declared  God's  will,  and  that 
will  could  not  fail  to  be  accomplished.  To  sup- 
pose that  Judas  is  now  brought  before  us  as  one 
originally  doomed  to  perdition,  and  that  his 
character  was  but  the  evolving  of  his  doom,  would 
contradict  not  only  the  meaning  of  the  Hebraic 
expression  *  son  of  *  (which  always  takes  for  granted 
moral  choice),  but  the  whole  teaching  of  this 
Gospel.  In  no  book  of  the  New  Testament  is 
the  idea  of  will,  of  choice  on  the  part  of  man, 
brought  forward  so  repeatedly  and  with  so  great 
an  emphasis.  The  history  of  man  is  taken  up  at 
that  point  when  God's  previous  dealings  with  him 
have  prepared  him  for  the  exercise  of  a  choice  in 
which  his  responsibility  shall  appear.  How  far 
this  previous  discipline  is  the  result  of  absolute 
decree  is  not  said  ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  is  dis- 
cipline implies  that  the  result  might  have  been 
other   than  it  is.     They  in  whom   the   Father's 


object  is  attained  are  those  *  given '  t  j  the  Son, 
and  Judas,  therefore,  was  not  one  so  'given.'  (On 
the  construction  here  compare  what  M'as  said  on 
chap.  iii.  13.) 

Ver.  13.  But  now  I  come  to  thee.  These 
words  are  to  be  connected  with  what  follows 
rather  than  with  what  precedes.  The  thought  of 
His  immediate  departure  leads  Jesus  to  pray  that 
His  disciples  maybe  filled  with  a  joy  independent 
of  His  personal  presence, — *in  themselves.* — And 
these  things  I  speak  in  the  world,  that  they  may 
have  the  joy  that  is  mine  fulfilled  in  themselves. 
The  words  *  these  things  1  speak'  refer  to  more 
than  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  at  present  praying, — to 
more  even  than  the  actual  petition  at  present  on 
His  lips.  He  has  in  view  the  substance  of  His 
prayer,  continually  taught  by  Him.  His  *joy' 
was  fulfilled  in  this,  that  the  name  of  His  Father 
had  been  given  Him,  that  He  realised  the  unity 
with  His  Father  in  which  He  stood.  He  had  led 
the  disciples  to  the  consciousness  that  they  too 
were  in  that  name  of  the  Father,  and  by  that 
means  the  joy  that  was  His  had  become  theirs,  — 
it  was  'fulfilled  '  in  them.  In  answering  this  His 
prayer  the  Father  will  only  be  accomplishing  His 
own  plan,  and  securing  His  own  glory  through  the 
glorification  of  the  disciples  in  the  Son.  *  In  the 
world  *  does  not  mean  merely  '  upon  earth,'  but  in 
the  midst  of  the  efforts  of  the  world  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  14.  I  have  given  them  thy  word ;  and  the 
world  hated  them,  because  they  are  not  of  the 
world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  The 
prayer  for  preservation  is  over  :  our  Lord  now 
speaks  of  the  work  of  His  disciples  in  the  world. 
In  ver.  8  He  had  said  *  the  words  {or  sayings) 
which  Thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,' 
and  the  statement  had  been  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  declaration  of  their  personcU  faith. 
Here  He  says  '  I  have  given  them  Thy  word, 'and 
the  statement  is  followwi  by  a  declaration  that  the 
world  hated  them.  We  see  at  once  the  advance 
of  thought.  The  disciples  have  received  the 
Father's  word  for  utteratue ;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  world,  which  might  have  known 
nothing  of  them  had  they  only  nourished  their 
faith  in  secret,  becomes  their  persecutor.  How 
closely  are  they  again  identifitd  by  Jesus  with 
Himself  :  they  have  not  only  His  peace.  His  joy, 
but  His  work, — the  very  peace,  the  very  joy  that 
filled  His  soul,  the  very  work  in  which  He  died. 

Ver.  15.  I  ask  not  that  thou  shouldest  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  out  of  the  evil  one.  The  disciples 
are  in  the  world,  and  Jesus  cannot  yet  pray  that 
they  may  be  taken  out  of  it,  for  it  is  the  ver}-  pur- 
pose of  the  Father  that  they  shall  be  left  in  it  to 
carry  on  His  work.  What  He  does  pray  for  is, 
that,  as  their  work  and  His  will  be  identical, .  so 
also  their  preservation  may  be  identical,  with  His 
own.  The  element  distinguishing  His  preserva- 
tion had  been  that  mentioned  in  chap.  xiv.  30, 
— a  total  separation  between  the  prince  of  this 
world  and  Him.  The  same  complete  separation 
He  would  now  have  for  them, — not  merely  that 
they  may  be  delivered  from  attacks  of  the  evil  one, 
but  also  that  they  may  be  kept  *  out  of  him,  may 
have  no  fellowsliip  with  him,  no  weakening  of 
their  testimony  by  yielding  to  him,  but  may  be 
single,  pure,  and  faithful  to  the  last  as  He  had 
been.  The  expression  *  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
evil  one'  may   surprise  the  reader  until   he  re- 
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memben  that  in  i  John  v.  19,  20  the  Apostle 
really  speaks  of  the  world  as  lying  *  in  the  evil 
one.  The  teachii^  of  this  Gospel  and  of  the 
whole  New  Testament  is  that  there  are  two 
spheres  in  which  man  may  live,  that  of  the  world 
and  its  prince,  and  that  of  'Jesus  Christ.'  (Com- 
pare the  many  passages  which  speak  of  the  Chris- 
tian as  *  in  Chnst.')  Our  prayer  ought  to  be,  not 
that  we  may  be  kept  '  from '  the  one,  but  that  we 
may  be  kept  *  out  of*  the  one  and  *  in  *  the  other. 
Ver.  16.  They  are  not  of  the  world,  eyen  sb  I 
am.  not  of  the  wozld.  These  words  met  us  in 
ver.  14,  but  they  are  again  introduced  in  a  slightly 
different  order,  the  emphasis  being  now  thrown  on 
•of  the  world,*  in  order  to  prej)are  the  way  for 
the  complete  antithesis  to  be  immediately  ex- 
pressed. 

Ver.  17.  OoDsecrate  them  in  the  truth:  thy 
wordiB  tmth.  The  word  here  rendered  '  Conse- 
crate '  is  constantly  used  in  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  express  the  entire  dedica- 
tion and  consecration  both  of  persons  and  of  things 
to  God.  In  this  sense,  but  with  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  inward  and  spiritual  consecration,  we  find 
it  here.  It  is  thus,  when  applied  to  persons,  not 
less  but  more  than  sanctification,  the  latter  being 
implied  before  the  former  can  take  place.  The 
word  corresponds  to  the  attribute  prefixed  to 
'Father*  in  ver.  11  (for  which,  however,  we  have 
in  English  no  other  word  than  *  holy  *)  :  the 
same  word,  too,  is  used  by  Jesus  of  Himself  in 
chap.  X.  36.  To  be  consecrated  is,  therefore, 
to  be  separated  from  the  world,  to  be  dedicated  as 
a  holy  thing  to  God.  This  is  to  be  done  '  in 
the  truth,* — in  that  sphere  of  the  truth  which  is 
the  sphere  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ;  in  living 
commwiion  with,  and  appropriation  of,  the  truth, 
so  that  the  truth  shall  be  that  in  which  their  whole 
being  is  moulded  and  consecrated.  This  meaning 
of  *  the  truth '  is  then  more  fully  brought  out  by 
the  statement,  *Thy  word  is  truth.*  Here  by 
*  word  *  we  are  not  to  understand  the  word  of  God 
in  general,  but  the  word  already  spoken  of  in  ver. 
14, — that  special  word  of  the  Father  which  is  found 
in  His  revelation  of  Himself  in  the  Son,  the  Word. 
And  this  word  is  '  truth '  in  its  most  absolute  sense, 
truth  which  finds  concrete  expression  in  'the 
truth.*  It  is  the  'truth'  that  came  by  Jesus 
Christ, — not  merely  truth  in  opposition  to  error, 
but  the  eternal  reality  of  things  in  contrast  with 
that  which  is  unsubstantial  and  shadowy,  that 
which  must  pass  away. 

Ver.  18.  £yen  as  thon  didst  send  me  into  the 
world,  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world.  Jesus  has 
prayed  for  the  consecration  of  His  disciples  in  the 
truth,  and  He  now  speaks  of  the  necessity  that 
existed  for  it  They  have  been  sent  into  the 
world  (the  sending  is  viewed  as  already  accom- 
plished) '  even  as  *  He  had  been  sent  into  the 
world.  Not  merely  is  i\it  fact  of  sending  similar, 
bat  they  are  sent  by  the  Son  with  the  same  com- 
mission as  that  wiUi  which  the  Son  Himself  had 
been  sent  by  the  Father.  They  are  to  *  declare ' 
the  Father  as  He  had  done,  and  to  make  the 
same  revelation  of  eternal  truth,  of  eternal  love, 
to  a  sinful  world.  How  much,  then,  did  they 
need  a  consecration  like  His  !  But  not  only  so. 
There  is  a  further  ground  upon  which  His  prayer 
'or  their  consecration  rests. 

Ver.  19.  And  for  them  I  oonsecxate  myself, 
t)iatthey  themselyes  also  may  be  consecrated 
in  tmth.     It  was  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing 
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them  to  a  consecration  like  His  own  that  Hit 
whole  work  of  love  and  sacrifice  had  been  freely 
undertaken.  He  might  have  said  '  I  was  conse- 
crated,' a  thought  which  has  its  perfect  parallel  in 
chap.  x.  36.  But  He  speaks  of  consecrating 
Himself,  partly  because  He  entered  into  His 
consecration  with  perfect  acquiescence  and  free- 
dom ;  partly,  perhaps  mainly,  because  He  is 
thinking  of  that  High-priestly  work  of  His  which 
was  now  immediately  impending.  (It  will  be 
observed  that  the  proleptic  form  of  expression  is 
not  always  maintained  :  see  ver.  13.)  The  follow- 
ing words  express,  with  special  reference  to  the 
disciples,  the  end  which  Jesus  had  been  desirous 
to  attain.  It  is  that  their  consecration  might  be 
the  exact  counterpart  of  His  ('  they  also') ;  that 
they  might  act  in  it  a  free  and  independent  part, 
devoting  themselves  in  personal  faith  to  the  task 
assigned  them  ('they  tnemselves '),  and  that  all 
might  be  done  'in  truth,' — ^not  simply  truly,  but 
in  conformity  with  the  real,  the  essential,  the 
everlasting  (comp.  on  \er.  17).  Finally,  let  us 
notice  that  the  consecration  spoken  of  is,  alike 
in  the  case  of  Jesus  and  of  llis  disciples,  not 
a  process  but  an  act  completed  at  once, — in 
His  case,  when,  gathering  together  in  one  view 
all  His  labours  and  sufferings,  He  presented  them 
a  living  sacrifice  to  His  Father :  m  theirs,  when 
they  are  in  like  manner  enabled  to  prelent  them- 
selves as  living  sacrifices  in  His  one  perfect 
sacrifice. 

Thus  the  second  section  of  the  prayer  closes,  its 
main  burden  having  been  that  the  disciples,  who 
are  about  to  be  sent  forth  into  the  world  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  Jesus  there,  and  who  for 
this  purpose  have  had  the  name  of  the  Father 
manifested  to  them  that  they  may  know  the  Father, 
and  the  word  of  the  Father  given  them  that  they 
may  proclaim  the  Father,  may  be  preserved  by 
the  Father  from  the  world,  and  may  be  enabled 
to  exhibit  a  perfect  consecration  to  the  Father's 
work.  Thus  shall  the  Father  be  glorified  in  them 
as  He  had  been  glorified  in  the  Son,  who  accom- 
plished the  work  that  had  been  given  Him  to  do. 

Ver.  20.  But  not  concerning  these  only  do  I 
ask,  but  also  concerning  them  which  belieye  in 
me  through  their  word.  From  the  thought  of 
the  disciples  whom  He  was  sending  forth  to  carry 
on  His  work,  Jesus  now  turns,  in  the  third  and 
last  section  of  His  prayer,  to  the  thought  of 
all  who  through  their  word  shall  be  brought  to 
faith,  to  the  thought  of  believers  in  every  country 
and  in  every  see.  They  are  spoken  of  as  those 
'which  believe, — ^not  indeed  in  actual  fact,  for 
none  had  as  yet  believed  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  disciples ;  but  in  idea  they  rise  before 
the  mind  of  Jesus, — His  Church  down  to  the  very 
end  of  time.  The  *  word '  spoken  of  is  that  of 
ver.  14,  the  special  word  which  is  the  revelation 
of  the  Father,  and  which  brings  man  to  recognise 
the  love  of  the  Father  as  it  appears  in  the  Son, 
and  in  the  Son  to  them. 

Ver.  21.  That  they  all  may  be  one,  eyen  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  themselyes  also  may  be  in  us.  The  peti- 
tion on  behalf  of  all  believers  follows  in  tnese 
words,  and  their  last  clause  expresses  it  in  its 
highest  form.  The  second  '  that  is  neither  paral- 
lel to  the  first,  nor  is  the  sentence  to  be  inverted, 
as  if  it  ran,  '  that  they  themselves  also  may  be 
in  us  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me  and  I  in  Tnee.' 
It  is  dependent  on  the  words  coming  immediately 
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before,  and  thus  brings  forward  the  final  purpose 
of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Eternal  Son,  and  of  that 
whole  work  of  His  by  which  our  human  nature 
was  perfected  into  union  with  the  Divine  nature, — 
that  believing  men  may  be  taken  into  the  same 
glorious  unity.  The  unity  spoken  of,  then,  is  not 
merely  that  of  Christians  among  themselves, 
whether  outward  or  inward.  It  b  unity  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  eflfected  by  that  *  word  *  re- 
garding the  Son  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
the  Son  which  has  been  appropriated  in  faith, 
and  which  produces  a  result  corresponding  to 
itself.     It  is  what   is  known  by  divmes  as  the 

*  mystical  union ;  *  yet  in  it  believers  maintain 
their  own  personality  and  freedom,  for  such  is 
the  force  of  *they  themselves.'— That  the  world 
may  beUeye  that  thon  didst  send  me.    The  first 

*  that  *  here  is  not  to  be  connected  with  a  verb  so 
far  removed  as  *  I  ask  *  of  ver.  20.  It  is  a  word 
of  purpose,  marking  the  ultimate  result  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  prayer.  And  this  result  is  that  the 
'world,*  now  the  enemy  of  the  truth,  may  be 
brought  to  faith.  Although  (ver.  9)  Jesus  had 
not  prayed  for  the  world,  because  He  was  praying 
for  those  who  were  to  act  upon  it.  He  was  not 
forgetful  of  its  need.  It  was  the  world  that  He 
had  come  to  save ;  and,  although  it  rejected  and 
crucified  Him,  He  looked  onward  to  a  time  when, 
as  'greater  works'  were  done  by  His  disciples 
than  He  Himself  had  done  (chap.  xiv.  12),  the 
world  would  own  the  Divine  power  appearing  in 
them,  and  the  Divine  origin  of  His  mission.  It 
is  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church,  however,  that 
(so  far  as  has  yet  been  spoken  oO  is  to  effect  this 
end.  Her  unity  is  included,  but  it  does  not  receive 
its  special  emphasis  till  we  come  to  ver.  23.  Her 
spirituality  is  mainly  before  us  here,  that  life 
which  her  members  live,  not  conformed  to  the 
world, — not  coming  down  to  the  level  of  the  world, 
with  the  vain  idea  that  thus  they  shall  bring  the 
world  nearer  them,  but  ever  rising  as  far  as  pos- 
sible above  the  world,  dwelling  in  the  Father  and 
in  the  Son,  a  city  of  God,  from  which  even 
now  there  streams  light  that  shall  kindle  light  in 
hearts  that  have  been  formed  for  light  and  life  like 
its  own. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  glory  which  thou  hast  given 
me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one 
even  as  we  are  one.  Jesus  had  prayed  that  all 
believers  might  be  one  as  He  and  the  Father 
were  one.  He  now  turns  to  what  He  Himself 
had  done  that  He  might  effect  this  end.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  *  glory'  referred  to 
is  that  of  self-sacrificing  love,  brought  out  from 
amidst  the  taunts  with  which  men  met  it  when 
displayed  in  Jesus,  and  owned  by  the  Father  as 
the  only  true  glory.  Such  a  glory  Jesus  had  given 
to  His  people  that,  in  living  fellowship  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  they  may  be  one  in  Them. 
Not  worldly  honour  or  station,  the  favour  of  kings, 
the  patronage  of  statesmen,  or  the  wealth  of 
nations,  was  their  glory  ;  but  the  gift  to  love,  and 
to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  world's  good. 
Then  in  that  love  would  they  be  one,  even  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one. 

Ver.  23.  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  perfected  into  one.  That  is:  not  only 
that  this  oneness  may  be  readied^  but  that,  in  its 
being  so,  the  last  step  to  be  taken  with  believers 
may  be  accomplished,  the  final  issue  and  perfect- 
ftlff  of  all  that  Jesus  has  to  do  for  them.  Where- 
upon follows  a^in  the  effect  to  be  produced  upon 


*he  world,  stated,  however,  in  a  fuller  form  than  in 
ver.  2 1 .  — That  the  world  may  learn  to  know  that 
thon  didst  send  me,  and  lovedst  them  even  as 
thon  lovedst  me.  The  substitution  of  '  learn  to 
know '  here  for  *  believe '  in  ver.  21  is  remarkable. 
The  two  words  cannot  be  understood  to  signify  the 
same  thing,  nor  can  the  latter,  in  conformity  with 
the  style  of  this  Gospel,  express  less  than  the  former. , 
In  one  way  or  another  there  must  be  an  advance 
of  thought.  We  see  this  in  the  addition  of  the 
clause,  *  lovedst  them  even  as  Thou  lovedst  Me.' 
A  similar  advance  must  be  traced  on  the  point 
immediately  before  us.  Chap.  xiv.  31  appears  to 
solve  the  difficulty.  There  the  same  word  is  used 
as  in  the  present  verse,  and  we  are  thus  invited  to 
extend  our  thoughts  beyond  the  number  of  those 
who  shall  be  led  to  faith.  The  whole  world  shall 
recognise  what  Jesus  speaks  of:  even  they  who 
do  not  confess  in  faith  shall  confess  in  shame,  that 
He  whom  they  rejected  was  the  loved  of  the 
Father,  and  that  He  has  gathered  His  people  into 
the  same  blessed  unity  of  love. 

It  is  in  this  verse  that  the  unity  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  is  peculiarly  dwelt  upon.  Their  spiritu- 
ality is  accompanied  by  its  highest  result  when  it 
is  perfected  into  unity;  and  with  this  result  is 
connected  the  most  powerful  impression  which 
they  make  upon  the  world.  It  is  therefore  a 
visible  unity  for  which  Jesus  prays.  His  Church 
is  visible ;  and  that  idea  of  an  invisible  Church, 
in  which  Christians  seek  an  escape  from  the  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  which  their  divisions  com- 
pel them  to  pronounce  upon  themselves,  finds  as 
little  countenance  in  these  verses  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Scripture. 

Ver.  24.  Father,  what  thon  hast  given  me,  I 
desire  that  where  I  am  they  also  may  be  with 
me,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  which  thon 
hast  given  me,  because  thon  lovedst  me  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  Having  prayed  for 
the  spirituality  and  unity  of  all  His  disciples, 
Jesus  now,  in  the  closing  petitions  of  His  prayer, 
passes  to  the  thought  of  their  complete  deliverance 
from  the  troubles  of  the  world,  and  of  their  en- 
trance with  Him  upon  that  glory  with  which  He 
Himself  was  about  to  be  glorified.  It  is  difficult 
to  translate  the  Greek  verb  rendered  *  I  will '  in 
the  Authorised  Version.  *  I  will  *  is  too  strong ; 
perhaps  *  I  desire '  comes  nearest  to  the  original. 
The  peculiar  structure  of  the  verse,  in  which  the 
clause  *  what  Thou  hast  ^iven  Me '  is  so  remark- 
ably thrown  forward,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
believers  are  viewed  not  so  much  distributively 
as  in  the  unity  immediately  present  to  the  Re- 
deemer's mind.  It  is  the  perfect  glory  of  Jesus 
not  only  as  Son  of  God  but  also  as  Son  of  man 
that  is  spoken  of, — His  glory  shining  forth  in 
undimmed  brightness  in  the  heavenly  world. 
There  is  the  true  home  of  His  being  ;  and  hence 
not  '  I  shall  be,'  but  '  I  am,'  as  in  chap.  xiv.  3. 
Again,  however,  we  must  remember  that  this 
*  glory '  is  not  that  of  outward  estate.  It  is  the 
spiritual  glory  of  perfect  union  with  the  Father, 
seen  and  shared  m  apart  from  the  shadows  of 
earth.  Hence  the  last  words  of  the  verse  do  not 
contain  a  statement  of  the  ground  upon  which 
Jesus  prays  for  His  own,  but  of  the  nature  of  the 
glory  which  they  are  to  behold  when  the  ineffeble, 
everlasting  love  of  the  Father  to  the  Son  is  seen 
by  them  poured  forth  on  Him  who  has  taken  the 
human  nature  into  perfect  union  with  the  Divine. 
That  had  not  been  beheld  in  the  Man  of  Sorrows : 
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it  shall  be  beheld  when — His  sorrows  over,  but  His 
humanity  as  true  as  it  had  l)een  upon  the  earth — 
He  is  crowned  with  glory.  The  full,  the  perfect 
love  of  God  will  then  be  seen  to  have  embraced 
humanity  in  its  tenderest  outgoings,  and  the  joy  of 
the  redeemed  in  the  vision  and  fruition  of  that  love 
will  be  complete  (comp.  on  ver.  22). 

Ver.  25.  SighteoTLB  Father,  both  the  world 
leftmed  not  to  know  thee,  — but  I  learned  to  know 
thee, — and  these  learned  to  know  that  thon  didst 
send  me.  Not  in  the  last  clause  of  ver.  24,  but 
now,  we  have  the  ground  upon  which  Jesus  prays 
that  the  *  glory '  of  which  He  has  spoken  may  be 
conferred  upon  His  people ;  and  it  connects  itself 
not  so  much  with  the  love  as  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  God.  It  is  just  and  right  that  those  who 
have  been  prepared  for  the  glory  to  be  beheld 
should  at  last  obtain  it.  Hence  *  Righteous  *  (not 
as  in  ver.  11,  'Holy')  'Father.*  For  God  as 
Father  is  not  merely  love,  but  love  resting  on 
perfect  rectitude, — is  One  who  will  see  that  what 
De&Us  His  creatures  corresponds  to  what  they  are. 
The  word  *  both  *  here  perplexes  commentators, 
but  is  to  be  explained  by  what  seems  to  be  the 
usage  of  this  Gospel  (comp.  chap.  xv.  24),  in  which 
propositions  subordinate  to  the  principal  state- 
ment are  thus  introduced ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  like  a  dark  background,  they  bring  out  the 
main  thought  with  greater  force.  In  the  present 
instance  this  thought  is  contained  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  verse,  and  it  is  made  more  note- 
worthy by  the  fact  stated  in  the  first.  The  inter- 
mediate clause,  again,  'but  I  learned  to  know 
Thee,*  appears  to  be  designed  to  lead  us  up  to  the 
main  proposition  following.  It  was  because  Jesus 
knew  the  Father  that  He  had  been  able  to  com- 
municate that  knowledge  to  His  people.  Because 
they  had  received  this  knowledge,  therefore,  it 
was  fitting  that  the  love  into  which,  along  with 
the  knowledge,  they  had  entered,  should  bring 
to  them  its  full  reward,  and  should  shine  upon 
them  as  it  shone  upon  the  Son  in  whom  they  had 
renounced  the  world  and  the  world's  ways.  It 
may,  indeed,  at  first  sight  startle  us  to  find  Jesus 
using  such  words  of  Himself  as  that  He  '  learned 
to  know*  the  Father.  But  (i)  it  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  *  learned  to  know  *  is  not  in  every 
respect  a  perfectly  satisfactory  translation  of  the 
original ;  it  only  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
the  truth  than  'knew.'  The  proper  meaning 
would  be  'got  knowledge,*  or  'came  to  know.* 
(2)  There  is  nothing  more  startling  in  the  state- 
ment than  in  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap.  V.  8),  *  Yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the 
things  which  He  suffered.*  There,  indeed,  we 
have  another  and  a  separate  word  for  '  learned  ; ' 


but  a  process,  a  progress,  is  also  implied  in  the 
word  of  the  verse  before  us.  The  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  speaks  of  an  experimental  learning  of 
obedience  by  One  who  was  possessed  of  a  truly 
human,  as  well  as  of  a  Divine  nature,— not  the  will 
to  obey  becoming  more  perfect,  but  actual  obedi- 
ence being  practically  more  and  more  learned  in 
the  varying  duties  and  trials  of  life.  So  here.  He 
who  was  human  as  well  as  Divine  *  learned,  */rar- 
iically  and  experimentally ^  *  to  know  *  the  Father ; 
and  it  was  because  He  so  learned  that  He  was 
able  to  communicate  that  knowledge — His  own 
knowledge — to  His  people.  Knowledge  such  as 
that  spoken  of  can  be  acquired  by  us  in  no  other 
way ;  and  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  in  consider* 
ing  this  prayer,  that  what  Jesus  bestows  upon  His 
disciples  is  first  His  own. 

Ver.  26.  And  I  made  known  nnto  them  thy 
name,  and  will  make  it  known,  that  the  Icve 
wherewith  thou  lovedst  me  may  be  in  them, 
and  I  in  them.  The  thought  of  ver.  25  is  now 
more  fully  expressed,  and,  with  it,  the  result  to 
which  the  knowledge  spoken  of  conducts  all  be- 
lievers is  summed  up  in  the  one  word  inclusive  of 
every  blessing,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity, — 
love.  How  exhaustive  is  the  mode  in  which 
Jesus  teaches  the  '  name  *  of  God,  the  revelation 
of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  —  *  I  made  it  known  to 
them ;  they  know ;  I  shall  make  it  known  to 
them  !  *  It  is  the  expression  of  complete  reve- 
lation, similar — so  far  as  in  such  a  matter  we 
may  speak  of  similarity — to  'Which  was,  and 
is,  and  is  to  come.*  Therefore  there  naturally 
follows  to  all  who  embrace  this  revelation  a  per- 
fect entering  into  that  of  which  it  tells,  into  that 
love  which  unites  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and 
which  shall  be  in  them,  as  Jesus  Himself  shall 
be  in  them,  the  unbroken  rest  of  '  peace '  after  the 
toils,  the  eternal  sunshine  of  *joy  after  the  sor- 
rows, of  the  world. 

Thus  the  third  section  of  the  prayer  closes,  its 
main  burden  having  been  that  the  whole  Church 
of  God,  believers  of  every  age  and  country,  may 
be  so  brought  to  and  kept  in  the  unity  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  that  the  glory  of  the  Son  in 
the  Father  may  be  theirs.  For  then,  the  conflicts 
of  this  world  ended,  they  shall  be  partakers  of  the 
fulness  of  that  love  of  the  Father  which  shall 
encompass  them  as  it  encompassed  the  Son  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world, — pure,  undimmed, 
undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  either  sin  or  sor- 
row,— the  Father  in  the  Son  and  the  Son  in  them, 
all  in  perfect  holiness  and  blessedness  consum- 
mated into  One.  Thus,  too,  shall  the  end  of  all 
be  attained,  the  glorifying  of  Him  '  of  whom  and 
through  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things.* 


Chapter  XVIII.     i-ii. 
The  Betrayal  by  Judas. 


1  \TI  THEN  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words,*  *he  went  forth  aMatt.xxvi. 

V  V       with  his  disciples  over  *  the  brook  Cedron,"  where  was    wv^ae.  ^2 : 

2  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered,'  and  his  disciples.     And  ^2Sam!^".'lt 


^  things 


*  the  winter-torrent  Kidron 


'  add  himself 
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Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  knew  the  place:  Tor  Jesus  cLukeaa.37, 

3  ofttimes  resorted*   thither  with  his   disciples, 
having  received  a  band  of  men  *  and 
priests  and*  Pharisees,  cometh  thither  with  lanterns  and  torches  ^4? 

4  and  weapons.    Jesus  therefore,  -^  knowing  all  *  things  that  should  /sec  ciMip.li: 
come '  upon  him,  went  forth,  and  said  •  unto  them.  Whom  seek 

5  ye  }     They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     Jesus  saith  unto 
them,  I  am  he.     And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him,  stood  ** 

6  with  them.     As  soon  then  as  he  had  said"  unto  them,  I  am 

7  he,  they  went  backward,  and  fell  to  the  ground.     Then  asked 
he  them  again,"   Whom  seek  ye.?     And  they  said,  Jesus  of 

8  Nazareth.     Jesus  answered,  I  have"  told  you  that  I  am  A^; 

9  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let   these   go   their  way :    That   the 
saying"  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,^  Of  them  which  ^chap.jmj. 

10  thou  gavest  me  have  I  lost  none."     Then  Simon  Peter  **  having 
a  sword  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high  priest's  servant,  and  cut  off 

1 1  his  right  ear.     The  "  servant's  name  was  Malchus.     Then  said 
Jesus"  unto  Peter,  Put  up  thy"  sword  into  the  sheath :  *the  AMattxx.tt 
cup  which  my  "  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  "  not  drink  it } 

^  assembled  '  Judas  therefore  having  received  the  band  of  soldiers 

•  add  the  ''  that  were  coming  ®  saith  ®  was  standing 

*•  When  therefore  he  said  "  Again  therefore  he  asked  them 

*•  omit  have  "  word 

^*  Those  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  lost  not  one  of  them. 

**  Simon  Peter  therefore       ^"  And  the         ^"^  Jesus  therefore  said 

"  the  "  should  I 


xxvu  39,  43. 


Contents.  With  the  banning  of  this  chapter 
we  enter  upon  a  new  section  of  the  Gospel,  ex- 
tending to  the  close  of  chap.  xix.  The  section 
contains  the  final  assault  of  the  devil  and  the 
world  upon  Jesus.  But  the  struggle  is  of  a  kind 
entirely  different  from  that  contained  in  the  fourth 
or  leading  section  of  the  Gospel,  chaps,  v.-xii. 
There  Jesus  contended  with  His  foes.  Here  He 
sabmits  Himself  into  their  hands,  and  they  appear 
to  be  the  conquerors.  Yet  they  are  not  really  so. 
God  Himself  takes  up  the  cause  of  His  Son,  and 
so  bears  witness  to  Him,  that  all  the  suffering 
which  He  endures  is  but  a  '  lifting  on  high, '  and 
that  the  death  upon  the  cross  is  victory.  The 
first  paragraph  of  this  section  records  the  betrayal 
by  Judas,  and  the  seizure  of  Jesus  by  the  officers  of 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  accompanied  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 

Verr  I.  When  JeBus  had  spoken  these  things, 
he  went  forth  witli  his  disciples  over  the  winter- 
torrent  Kidron.  The  last  discourse  of  Jesus  to 
His  disciples  and  His  intercessory  prayer  to  His 
Father  have  been  spoken ;  and,  from  the  upper 
room  in  which  we  have  already  seen  that  this  took 
place,  Jesus  now  *went  forth*  to  meet  the  fate 
that  had  been  prepared  for  Him.  More  than  this 
seems,  however,  to  be  expressed  by  the  word 
*  went  forth.'  It  is  the  solemn  word  by  which  the 
Evangelist  would  express  the  free  surrender  of 
Himself  by  Jesus  to  His  approaching  fate  (comp. 
its  use  in  ver.  4).  It  is  the  continuation  of  His 
'going  forth'  from  the  Father  (chap.  viii.  42). 


Descending  the  steep  slope  then  which  here  leads 
from  the  temple-mount  into  the  valley  bounding 
Jerusalem  on  the  east,  Jesus  first  crossed  the 
brouk  which  flowed  down  the  valley,  although  m 
a  course  at  that  date  much  nearer  the  temple  walls 
than  is  indicated  by  its  present  channel.  Some 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  name 
given  to  the  brook.  The  Greek  words  may  signify 
either  *  The  Kidron '  or  *  The  Cedars,'  there  being 
evidence  to  show  that  a  tree  of  dark  foliage,  pro- 
bably a  species  of  cedar,  is  known  in  the  Talmud 
by  the  name  Cedrun.  The  first  signification  seems, 
however,  to  be  the  more  probable,  and  the  appar- 
ently plural  termination  of  the  original  may  be 
easily  explained  :  it  is  the  Grecising  of  the  Aramaic 
name  ending  in  *on,'  as  .Enon,  Kishon,  Amon. 
The  context  compels  us  to  ask  whether  the  name 
is  used  only  in  its  geographical  force,  or  whether 
it  is  associated  in  the  Evangelist's  mind  with  any 
of  those  deeper  ideas  so  often  connected  by  him 
with  names.  The  epithet  affixed  to  it  guides  us  to 
a  solution  of  this  question.  It  is  the  only  occasion 
on  which  in  the  New  Testament  the  term  •  winter- 
torrent  '  is  applied  to  the  Kidron,  a  term  derived 
from  that  word  *  winter  *  which  we  have  already 
found  used  in  this  Gospel  with  a  reference  deeper 
than  to  the  season  of  the  year  (chap.  x.  22) ;  while 
in  the  Old  Testament  it  is  the  sjrmbol  of  tribulation, 
trial,  and  judgment  (Ps.  xviii.  4,  ex.  7,  cxxiv.  4: 
Jer.  xlvii.  2).  The  Hebrew  name  Kidron  again 
is  derived  from  a  verb  signifying  to  be  black  or 
dirty,  hence  to  mourn  or  to  be  distressed,  mourners 
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being  wont  to  cover  themselves  with  sackcloth  and 
ashes  <Ps.  xxxv.  13,  14,  xxxviii.  6,  xlii.  9,  xliii.  2). 
Putting  these  considerations  together,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  Evangelist  sees  in  the  Kidron  the 
stream  of  trouble,  the  *  winter- torrent  *  of  sorrow 
and  affliction.  If  we  may  suppose  that  the  stream 
took  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  given  to  its 
Mraters  by  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  drained  oflf 
into  its  course  from  the  temi)le-mount,  the  mean- 
ing involved  in  the  language  before  us  will  be  still 
more  striking.  It  was  over  this  brook  that  David 
parsed  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  history,  that  in 
which  he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  23). 
AVhen,  accordingly,  we  observe  that  the  quotation 
in  John  xiii.  18  is  from  a  Psalm  (Ps.  xli.)  in  which 
the  events  of  that  sad  day  are  commemorated,  and 
that  the  quotation  is  made  in  illustration  of  these 
last  scenes  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  seems  clear  that 
litre  are  invited  to  behold  in  this  crossing  of  the 
h'utcSL  mountain-torrent  the  crossing  of  the  true 
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David,  *the  King  of  Israel*  (chap.  xii.  13),  in  the 
hour  of  a  still  deeper  anguish  than  that  in  which 
His  great  prototype  had  been  involved. — ^Where 
was  a  garden,  into  the  which  he  entered, 
himself  and  his  disciples.  The  garden  is  that  of 
Gethsemane  ;  not  so  much  a  garden  in  our  sense 
of  the  word  as  an  orchard,  a  garden  with  trees, 
and  these,  as  appears  from  the  derivation  of  its 
Hebrew  name,  olives.  Peculiar  attention  is  drawn 
to  the  leading  person  of  the  scene  by  the  addition 
of  the  word  *  Himself.* 

Ver.  2.  And  Judas  also,  which  betrayed  him, 
knew  the  place:  for  Jesus  ofttimes  assembled 
thither  with  his  diBciples.  The  '  ofttimes  *  must 
refer  to  many  previous  visits  to  the  garden,  and 
not  to  those  connected  with  the  present  brief 
sojourn  in  Jerusalem.  The  omission  at  this  point 
of  all  mention  of  the  'Agony'  in  the  garden  has 
often  occasioned  great  surprise,  and  been  even 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  fidelity  of  the 


Val«  of  th«  C«dron. 


narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Yet  it  may  be 
observed  —  (i)  That,  while  the  supplementary 
theory  (see  Introduction)  cannot,  as  a  whole,  be 
received  in  explanation  of  the  structure  of  our 
Gospel,  it  is  quite  natural  to  think  that  the  Evan- 
gelist may  have  felt  himself  justified  in  the  omission 
of  particular  scenes,  because  he  was  aware  that 
they  were  already  well  known,  through  his  pre- 
decessors, to  the  Church.  (2)  That  his  relation 
of  the  similar  mental  conflict  and  prayer  in  chap, 
xii.— a  relation  in  which  he  stands  alone — made  it 
both  more  possible  and  more  natural  for  him  to 
omit  this  section  here.  (3)  That  his  object  being 
now  to  bring  prominently  forward  the  calm  majesty 
with  which  Jesus  met  His  final  sufferings,  he  was 
led  to  select  those  parts  of  His  actions  and  words 
which  peculiarly  illustrate  this,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  other  parts  by  which  the  picture  might  seem 
to  be  disturbed.  Such  a  proceeding  is  consistent 
with  the  most  perfect  faithfulness.     It  was  not  the 


aim  of  any  one  of  the  Evangelists  to  present  us 
with  a  complete  narrative  of  all  the  life  of  Jesus, 
or  of  all  the  aspects  of  His  character  and  work. 
Each  drew  rather  out  of  His  infinite  fulness  what 
was  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  design  which  he 
had  himself  in  view,  or  to  the  range  in  which  he 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  work.  What  y/t  have 
to  ask  is  not  that  each  shall  tell  us  all,  but  that 
the  several  narratives  shall  not  be  inconsistent 
with  each  other.  No  such  inconsistency  can  be 
urged  here.  The  Agony  is  the  illustration  of  the 
words,  *  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
cup  pass  from  me  :  *  the  narrative  before  us  is  the 
illustration  of  the  words,  *  Nevertheless,  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt ; '  and  we  know  that  both 
these  sentences  were  uttered  at  the  same  moment 
by  the  lips  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  39). 

Ver.  3.  Judas  therefore  having  received  the 
band  of  soldiers,  and  officers  from  the  chief 
priests  and  the  Pharisees,  cometh  thither  with 
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lanterns  and  torches  and  weapons.  The  cir- 
cumstances here  mentioned  are  in  contrast  with 
those  of  ver.  i,  constituting  the  obverse  side  ol 
the  picture,  before  the  *  went  forth  *  of  that  verse 
is  again  taken  up  in  ver.  4,  and  thus  illustrating 
the  same  principles  of  structure  as  those  which  met 
us  in  the  opening  verses  of  chap.  xiii.  The  general 
situation  is  set  before  us  from  its  two  different  sides : 
the  first  consisting  of  (i)  Jesus,  (2)  His  disciples ; 
the  second,  of  (i)  Judas,  (2)  the  band  of  soldiers, 
etc.  The  mention  of  *  the  band '  has  been  made  an 
object  of  ridicule,  as  if  it  could  only  mean  *  half 
a  Roman  army.*  The  ridicule  is  groundless,  for 
— (i)  Even  if  we  allow,  what  it  is  extremely  pos- 
sible was  not  the  case,  that  the  band  was  of  its  full 
strength,  it  was  after  all  only  the  same  as  the 
'cohort,'  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion.  (2)  The 
Romans  in  all  probability  did  not  think  of  one 
man  only  to  be  made  prisoner,  but  of  the  danger 
of  a  popular  tumult.  (3)  In  Acts  xxiil  23  we 
have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  number  of 
soldiers  used  upon  a  similar  occasion.  As  the 
band  now  mentioned  was  obtained  from  the  Roman 
authorities,  we  see  that,  from  an  early  period  of 
the  night,  they  must  have  been  led  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  transactions  taking  place.  The 
*  officers  *  were  the  servants  of  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees.  The  trees  of  the  garden  made  '  lanterns 
and  torches '  necessary.  Although  the  moon  was 
near  the  full,  the  Jews  would  imagine  that  Jesus 
might  hide  Himself  in  the  covert  and  so  escape. 

Ver.  4.  Jesns  therefore,  knowing  all  the 
things  that  were  coming  npon  him,  went  forth. 
It  is  in  the  full  knowledge  of  all  that  was  about  to 
happen  that  Jesus  speaks  and  acts.  In  this  know- 
ledge He  *went  forth,'  not  merely  out  of  the 
garden,  or  out  of  the  shade  of  the  trees  into  the 
moonlight,  or  out  of  the  circle  of  the  disciples, 
but  (taking  up  again  the  '  went  forth '  of  ver.  i)  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  purpose.  At  this 
instant  the  kiss  of  Judas  mentioned  by  the  first 
two  Evangelists  was  given  (Matt.  xxvi.  49  ;  Mark 
xiv.  45). — And  saith  nnto  them.  Whom  seek  ye  ? 
The  object  in  all  probability  was  partly  to  allow 
them  to  take  Him,  His  hour  being  now  come; 
partly  to  direct  attention  to  Himself,  so  that  the 
disciples  might  escape. 

Ver.  5.  They  answered  him,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
The  answer  may  perhaps  reveal  the  light  in  which 
Judas  had  represented  Jesus  to  the  Roman  autho- 
rities,— *  of  Nazareth,'  a  Galilean,  prone  to  revolt ; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  Evangelist  beholds  in  it  one 
of  those  unconscious  prophecies  of  the  enemies  of 
Jesus  of  which  we  have  so  many  examples  in  this 
Gospel.  In  chap.  i.  45,  'Jesus  of  Nazareth'  is  one 
of  the  three  great  aspects  in  which  we  are  led  to 
expect  that  we  shall  behold  the  Redeemer. — 
Jesns  saith  nnto  them,  I  am  he.  Before  the 
effect  produced  by  the  reply  is  related,  a  paren- 
thetical clause  is  introduced. — And  Jndas  aJso, 
which  betrayed  him,  was  standing  with  them. 
What  is  the  object  of  this  clause  ?  Not  to  explain 
what  afterwards  happened,  as  if  Judas  had  been 
the  first  to  fall,  and  so  to  produce  a  confusion 
which  made  his  companions  also  fall ;  not  merely 
to  awaken  indirectly  a  deeper  feeling  of  abhorrence 
for  the  traitor  who  thus  dared  to  present  himself 
before  his  victim,  and  that,  too,  as  we  learn  from 
the  other  Evangelists,  with  a  kiss ;  least  of  all  in 
order  to  connect  this  Gospel  with  the  earlier  ones, 
its  author  feeling  that  as  he  had  not  told  the  story 
of  the  kiss  of  Judas  it  would  be  well  for  him  at 


least  to  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  been  given. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  chap.  xiii.  27. 
We  have  before  us  Judas  possessed  by  Satan.  The 
powers  of  evil  are  concentrated  in  him ;  and  to 
bring  him  thus  prominently  forward  as  sharing  the 
fate  of  others  illustrates  in  the  most  striking 
manner  the  victory  of  Jesus  even  in  this  hour  of 
apparent  defeat  Not  man  only  but  Satan  shall 
fall  prostrate  before  the  Divine  Son ;  and,  if  the 
latter  is  taken  by  His  enemies,  it  is  not  because  of 
their  power  but  because  He  freely  surrenders  Him- 
self into  their  hands  (chap.  x.  10). 

Ver.  6.  When  therefore  he  said  nnto  them, 
I  am  he,  they  went  backward  and  fell  to  the 
gronnd.  It  is  the  Divine  majesty  and  innocence 
of  Jesus  that  produced  the  effect.  Like  the  buyers 
and  sellers  in  the  temple,  the  history  of  whose 
terror  at  the  presence  of  the  Redeemer  is  vouched 
for  by  the  testimony  of  the  earlier  gospels  as  much 
as  by  that  of  the  fourth,  they  are  overwhelmed 
with  awe,  and  fall  before  Him  (comp.  on  chap, 
ii.  16).  As  soon  as  they  recover,  Jesus  repeats  His 
question. 

Ver.  7.  Again  therefore  he  asked  them.  Whom 
seek  ye?  Their  reply  is  in  the  same  terms  as 
before. — And  they  said,  Jesns  of  Nazareth.  The 
moment  is  come  when  Jesus  is  to  deliver  Himself 
up,  and  His  sole  concern  now  is  for  the  safety  of 
liis  disciples. 

Ver.  8.  Jesns  answered,  I  tdd  you  that  I  am 
he :  if  therefore  ye  seek  me,  let  these  go  their 
way.  And  then  the  Evangelist  tells  us  of  the 
illustration  which  he  beheld  in  this  of  the  meaning 
of  certain  words  of  Jesus  uttered  not  long  before. 

Ver.  9.  That  the  word  might  be  fulfilled,  which 
he  spake.  Those  which  thou  hast  given  me,  I  lost 
not  one  of  them.  The  words  thus  referred  to  are 
those  of  chap.  xviL  12.  There  they  primarily  apply 
to  spiritual  and  eternal  safety ;  here  to  what  is,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  temporal  deliverance. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  Evangelist  did 
not  understand  this  :  but  the  powers  of  the  world 
and  of  evil  are  so  identified  in  his  eyes  that 
oppression  by,  or  deliverance  from,  the  one  is 
oppression  by,  or  deliverance  from,  the  other. 
The  temporal  is  the  shadow  of  the  eternal,  and 
the  principles  working  out  upon  man's  stage  here 
stretch  into  the  long  hereafter.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  temporal 
deliverance  thus  afforded  was  really  a  means  to 
secure  the  spiritual  safety  of  the  disciples.  Seized 
by  the  Roman  guard,  they  would  in  all  probability 
have  denied  their  Master  even  more  faithlessly 
than  Peter  was  so  soon  to  do. 

Ver.  ID.  Simon  Peter  therefore  having  a 
sword  drew  it,  and  smote  the  high  priest's 
servant,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.  And  the 
servant's  name  was  Malchus.  It  is  possible  that 
the  position  of  *  therefore '  in  the  original,  between 
'Simon'  and  *  Peter,'  may  be  designed  to  call 
attention  to  the  import  of  the  apostles  name.  It 
is  not  Simon  only  who  does  the  act  about  to  be 
mentioned,  but  Simon  who  is  *  Peter,'  the  rock, 
the  bold  and  determined  one.  The  '  servant '  is 
not  one  of  the  *  officers '  formerly  mentioned,  but 
the  high  priest's  own  attendant,  who  may  have 
borne  his  master's  message  to  the  '  officers. '  His 
name  was  Malchus,  and  the  mention  of  this  fact, 
as  well  as  of  the  minute  circumstance  that  the  ear 
cut  off  was  the  right  ear,  illustrates  the  petsonal 
knowledge  possessed  by  John  of  what  he  describes. 
The  earlier  Evangelists,  who  all  mention  the  in* 
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ddent,  do  not  give  the  servant's  name  (Matt.  xxvi.  sword,  and  thus  shows  that  He  can  Himself  nssort 

51 ;  Mark  xiv.  47 ;  Luke  xxii.  50).     As  the  great  to  no  measure  of  outward  self-defence.     It  is  His 

object  of  John  in  this  passage  is  to  illustrate  the  Father*s  will  that  He  should  suffer  and  die,  and 

perfect  submission  of  Jesus  to  the  will  of  His  to  that  will  He  unhesitatingly  resigns  Himself, 

heavenly  Father  in  the  *  hour '  now  come,  nothing  The  particular  form  in  whidi  the  submission  is 

is  said  of  the  healing  of  the  ear.     Luke  alone  tel£  expressed  reminds  us  of  the  prayer  in  Gethsemane 

us  of  it  (chap.  xxii.  51).  (Matt  xxvi.  39),  and  the  same  form  of  expression 

Ver.  II.  JesuB  therefore  said  imto  Peter,  Pat  occurs  at  Matt.  xx.  22.     It  appears  to  have  been 

up  the  sword  into  the  sheath:  the  cup  which  frequent  on  the  lips  of  the  Son  of  man.    Jej^us  is 

the    Father    hath    given    me,    shonld   I   not  now  of  His  own  accord  at  the  disposal  of  His 

drink  it  ?    The  aid  of  all  violence  is  disclaimed,  enemies.    His  words  have  put  a  stop  to  all  further 

Jesus  speaks  not  of  *thy*  sword  but  of  'the'  steps  for  His  defence. 


Chapter  XVIII.    12-27. 
Jesus  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

12  "  I  "HEN    the   band*  and  the  *  captain  and'  officers   of  the  « Mark  vi.«; 

13  ^       Jews  took  Jesus,  and  bound  him,  And  *led  him  away 'to    «!.  " 
^ Annas  first;   for  he  was  father-in-law  to  ^Caiaphas,  ''which    xxvi. 57. 

14  was  the  high  priest  that  same  year.*  Now  ''Caiaphas  was  he  «^chap. xi. 49, 
which  gave  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that  one 

15  man  should  die  for  the  people.     And  'Simon  Peter  followed  '^^"jijJJk*' 
Jesus,  and  so  did  another  disciple :  that  disciple  was   known    J^^54^. 
unto  the  high  priest,  and  *  went  in  with  Jesus  into  the  -^palace"  f^^^^^^^ 

16  of  the  high  priest.  But  ^  Peter  stood  at  the  door  without.  ^^»^.«^ 
Then  went  out  that'  other  disciple,*  which  was  known  unto  the  Ji^l^Luke 
high  priest,®  and  spake  unto  her  that  kept  the  door,  and  brought    **"•  54-57- 

17  in  Peter.     Then  saith  the  damsel  ***  that  kept  the  door  "  unto 
Peter,  Art  not "  thou  also  one  of  this  man's  disciples }     He 

18  saith,  I  am  not.     And  the  servants  and'  *  officers  stood  "  there,  AVer  3. 
who  had  made  a  *  fire  of  coals;"  for  it  was  cold:  and  they  xChap.xxi.9 
warmed  "  themselves  :  and  *  Peter  stood  with  them,  and  warmed  *Ver.  25. 

19  himself"     The  high  priest  then  "  asked  Jesus  of  his  disciples, 

20  and  of  his  doctrine."    Jesus  answered  him,  '  I  spake  openly"  /Matt. xxvi 
to  the  world;  I  ever  ** taught  in  the*°  synagogue,  and  in  the **^h*P- ▼»•  »* 
'  temple,'*  whither  the  Jews  always  resort  ;**  and  in  secret  have 

21  I  said"  nothing.      Why  askest   thou    me.?    ask   them  which 
heard  **   me,   what    I    have   said   unto   them  ;    behold,   they " 

22  know  what  '•  I  said.     And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,"  one  of 

1  The  band  of  soldiers  therefore  '  add  the  »  omit  away 

*  which  was  high  priest  of  that  year        *  add  he  *  court 

^  omit  Then  went  out  that  *  The  other  disciple  therefore 

»  add  went  forth  "  The  damsel  therefore  **  add  saith 

"  omit  not  "  were  standing 

"  having  made  a  fire  of  charcoal  ^*  were  warniing 

*•  and  Peter  also  was  with  them,  standing  and  warming  himself 
»'  therefore  "  teaching         "  I  have  spoken  boldly 

i»  omit  the  **  temple-courts  "  where  all  the  Jews  assemble 

J»  1  spake  '*  have  heard  '*  these 

^  the  things  that  *'  had  said  these  things 
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the  officers  which  stood  by  *  struck  Jesus  ''with  the  palm  of"  «Comp.Act» 

23  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  high  priest  so?     Jesus  cM^.^'m. 
answered  him,  If  I  have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil :    xL'.  3. 

24  but  if  well,  why  smitest  thou  me?     Now**  Annas  had  sent"* 

25  him  bound  unto  Caiaphas  the  high  priest.     -^  And  Simon  Peter  /Man.xj^i. 
^ stood  and  warmed"  himself     They  said  therefore  unto  him,    xiv. 6^72: 

^  Luke  XXI 1. 

Art  not"  thou  also  one  of  his  disciples?     He  denied  jV,"  and    ^8-62. 

26  said,  I  am  not     One  of  the  servants  of  the  high  priest,  being 

A/j kinsman**  ''whose  ear  Peter  cut  off, saith, Did  not  I  see  thee  rVcr. la 

27  in  the  garden   with  him  ?      Peter   then "   denied   again  :  and 
immediately  *  the  cock  crew.  *  chap.xiii.36. 

**  omil  the  palm  of  *®  omif  Now 

•*  was  standing  and  warming        '*  omit  not 
**  being  a  kinsman  of  him  '*  therefore 


^^  Annas  therefore  sent 

^*  OMt/  it 


CoNTENrs.  We  have  in  this  passage  the 
appearance  of  Jesus  before  Annas  and  Caiaphas, 
together  with  the  three  denials  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 
The  difficulties  of  the  passage,  both  in  itself  and 
in  its  relation  to  the  earlier  Gospels,  are  unques- 
tionably great.  Our  first  aim  must  be  to  under- 
stand the  narrative  as  it  is  here  presented  to  us, 
without  regard  to  any  other  narratives  that  we 


Ver.  12.  The  bftnd  of  soldien  therefore,  and 
the  captain,  and  the  officers  of  the  Jews,  took 
Jeeus  and  bonnd  him.  The  words  addressed  by 
Jesus  to  Peter  lend  boldness  to  His  cowardly  foes. 
They  see  that  no  further  resistance  is  to  be  offered. 
A  passive  victim  is  before  them ;  and  they  seize 
and  bind  Him. 

Ver.  13.  And  led  him  to  Annas  first,  for  he 
was  father-in-law  to  Caiaphas  which  was  high 
priest  of  that  year.  The  word  *  first '  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  may  be  used  only  with  reference  to 
the  narrative  that  follows ;  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  we  have  here  another  instance,  similar  to  that 
which  we  have  already  met  in  chap.  iii.  24,  of  the 
clear  and  decided  manner  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  corrects  impressions  drawn 
from  the  incomplete  statements  of  the  earlier 
Gospels.  In  the  latter  we  read  only  of  a  hearing 
before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrin,  and  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  Annas.  That  Jesus  was  taken 
before  Annas  '  first '  is  the  statement  of  John,  and 
the  very  distinctness  with  which  it  is  made  is  no 
small  evidence  that  we  are  dealing  with  real 
history. 

Ver.  14.  Kow  Oaiaphas  was  he  who  had  given 
counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it  was  expedient  that 
one  man  should  die  for  the  people.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  words  obviously  indicates  that  the 
reason  why  Jesus  was  taken  to  Annas  first  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  mere /act  of  his  relationship  to 
Caiaphas,  but  that  it  is  to  be  sought  also  in  that 
character  of  the  latter  which,  it  was  hoped,  would 
influence  the  former.  By  the  reference  made  to 
chap.  xi.  50  we  are  reminded  that,  in  his  hostility 
to  Jesus,  Caiaphas  had  lost  self-control,  and  had 
become  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  higher 
powers  who  were  urging  him  onward  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  guilt.  Either,  therefore,  the  Jews 
thought  that  the  hostility  to  Jesus  raging  in  his 
breast  must  have  already  influenced   his  whole 


family  circle  (comp.  chaps,  vi.  71,  xiii.  26),  or 
they  hoped  that  Annas,  if  not  as  yet  so  deeply 
implicated  in  the  plot  as  his  son-in-law,  might  now 
be  persuaded  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  their 
plans.  It  was  at  the  same  time  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Annas, 
wliose  influence,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  was 
very  great  in  Jerusalem.  Before  this  powerful 
man  then  Jesus  stands,  bound,  submissive,  know- 
ing the  fate  that  is  before  Him.  Resting  upon 
this  as  its  background,  we  have  now  what  the 
Evangelist,  as  we  shall  yet  more  clearly  see,  is 
greatly  concerned  to  describe,  the  faithlessness  of 
Peter. 

Ver.  15.  And  Simon  Peter  followed  Jesus,  and 
so  did  another  disciple.  Although  not  certain, 
it  is  upon  the  Whole  most  probable  that  the  *  other 
disciple '  thus  unnamed  is  John  himself.  He  and 
Peter  may  have  fled  at  first  with  the  others  ;  but, 
if  so,  they  had  immediately  returned.  The  name 
given  to  Simon  is  again  important.  We  have 
already  seen  at  ver.  9  the  manner  in  which  the 
Evangelist  brings  out  the  force  of  *  Peter.'  Of 
that  force  we  must  not  here  lose  sight.  Simon  is 
still  *  the  rock,'  notwithstanding  what  he  is  about 
to  do.  It  is  the  very  fact  indeed  that  he  is  *  Peter  * 
which  shows  how  terrible  is  the  moment,  and  how 
deep  the  stab  inflicted  u}X)n  Jesus.  But  so  far  is 
John  from  wishing  to  depreciate  his  fellow-apostle 
that  he  regards  him,  even  in  the  midst  of  hi$ 
greatest  defection,  as  the  lion  of  the  apostolic 
band,  the  man  to  whom  Jesus  had  given  the  name 
Peter  in  order  to  indicate  his  boldntss,  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  himself  stood  side  by  side,  in 
years  at  the  time  he  wrote  long  gone  by,  fronting 
undismayed  the  very  judges  who  made  him  tremble 
now.  At  the  door  opening  into  the  hiijh  priest's 
*  court '  Peter  is  stopped.  It  is  indeed  only  for  a 
few  moments,  but  they  are  full  of  weight  for  the 
understanding  of  the  narrative.  During  them 
Jesus  passes  through.  The  two  apostles  do  not 
pass  through  at  the  same  instant :  John  alone  finds 
immediate  admittance ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that,  before  Peter  has  well  begun  his  parley 
at  the  door,  Jesus  will  be  out  of  sight.  Had  it 
not  been  for  an  accidental  circumstance  the  two 
apostles  would  not  have  been  admitted  at  all.  This 
circumstance  is  next  related. — And  that  disciple 
was  known  unto  the  high  priest,  and  he  went 
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in  with  JesQB  into  the  court  of  the  high  priest. 
Reserving  until  we  come  to  the  close  of  ver.  37 
any  inquiry  into  the  question  whether  the  'high 
priest '  here  spoken  of  was  Annas  or  Caiaphas,  we 
remark  only  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  by  what 
means  John  was  known  to  him.  There  is  no 
improbability  in  the  circumstance,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  relatives  of  the  Apostle 
were  persons  in  easy  circumstances  (Mark  i.  20). 
Thus  Known,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
entrance  into  the  court. 

Ver.  16.  Bnt  Peter  stood  at  the  door  without. 
Peter  is  stopi>ed  at  the  door  ;  and,  while  he  stands 
there,  Jesus  is  lost  to  his  view. — The  other  dis- 
ciple therefore,  which  was  known  unto  the 
high  priest,  went  forth  and  spake  nnto  her  that 
kept  the  door,  and  bronght  in  Peter.  The  cir- 
cumstance thus  related  is  in  the  highest  degree 
natural,  and  it  is  related  in  the  most  simple 
manner. 

Ver.  17.  The  damsel  therefore  that  kept  the 
door  saith  nnto  Peter,  Art  thon  also  one  of  this 
man's  disciples?  He  saidi,  I  am  not.  The 
maid  knew  that  John  was  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  the  interest  taken  by  him  in  Peter  leads 
her  to  suppose  that  the  latter  must  also  be  one  of 
them.  She  asks  the  question,  and  the  first  denial 
takes  place.  As  Peter  enters  the  court,  he  says, 
'I  am  not.'  A  little  incident  is  now  mentioned 
which,  slight  as  it  seems,  must  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

Ver.  18.  And  the  servants  and  the  officers 
were  standing  there,  having  made  a  fire  of 
chavooal ;  for  it  was  cold,  and  they  were  wann- 
ing ttiemiselYes ;  and  Peter  also  was  with  them, 
standing  and  warming  himself.  These  '  servants ' 
and  'officers,*  it  must  be  remembered,  are  those 

who  had  so  recently  laid  hold  of  Jesus,  and  who 

were  the  instruments  of  His  sufferings.    They  had 

made  a  fire  of  charcoal,  a  circumstance  in  itself 
exceedingly  natural  in   the  cold  of  that  spring 

night ;  and  at  it  they  stood  and  warmed  them- 
selves.    *  Peter'  also  *with  them'  was  standing 

and  warming  himself.     Such  seems  at  first  to  be 

the  sole  meaning  of  the  words :  but  the  clause 

'for  it  was  cold,'  reminding  us  of  chap.  x.  22  and 

chap.  xiii.  30,  forces  upon  us  the  impression  that 

the  Evai^Iist  has  something  more  in  view  than 

the  simple  fact  apparent  to  the  first  glance  at  the 

words  employed  by  him.     The  fact  is  historical. 

We  know  that  even  from  the  other  Gospels.     But 

it  is  more  than  historical.     To  the  symbolic  eye  of 

John  it  has  a  deeper  meaning.     In  this  nii^ht  of 

cold  he  sees  Peter  associating  himself  with  the 

enemies  of  Jesus,    perhaps  consulting   his  own 

comfort   while  his  Master  suffers,  at  all  events 

putting  himself  in  a  position  where  the  faithless- 
ness that  had  already  led  to  his  first  denial  must 

gain  strength ;  and  he  thus  prepares  us  to  expect 

that  the  sm  of  which  he  has  been  already  guilty 

may,  probably  will,  he  followed  by  a  still  greater 

fall.    Whether  this  idea  is  brought  out  also  by  the 

'  fire  of  charcoal '  is  more  difficult  to  say.    It  seems 

not  unlikely  that  it  is,  for  the  word  is  not  used  by 

the  other  Evangelists ;  *  coals  of  charcoal '  are  in 

the  Old  Testament  one  of  the  symbols  of  Divine 

judgment  (Ps.  xviii.  13,  cxx.  4,  cxl.  10) ;  and  this 

symbolic  meaning  may  be  extended  to  chap.  xxi. 

9,  the  only  other  passage  of  the  New  Testament 

where  we  find  the  word.  Apart  from  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  enough  to  show  that  ver.  18  is  not 

simply  historical.      The    peculiar  spirit  of   the 
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Evangelist  appears  in  it,  and  we  have  thus  the 
less  occasion  for  surprise  if  we  meet  in  the  narra- 
tive other  traces  of  the  same  spirit. 

Ver.  19.  The  high  priest  therefore  asked  Jesns 
of  his  disciples  and  of  his  teaching.  Again 
reserving  for  the  moment  any  inquiry  as  to  who 
the  *  high  priest '  here  spoken  of  was,  and  also  as 
to  the  special  character  of  the  investigation  itself, 
w^e  remark  only  that  the  object  of  the  narrative  is 
to  direct  our  attention  mainly  to  Jesus.  The 
Evangelist  would  place  Him  before  us  in  the 
dignity  and  calmness  with  which  He  bore  His 
sufferings,  as  well  as  in  the  consciousness  of  that 
perfect  innocence  through  which  He  was  able  to 
confront,  and  really  to  defeat,  His  enemies  in  what 
seemed  the  very  height  of  their  power.  To  this, 
accordingly,  he  immediately  proceeds. 

Vers.  20,  21.  Jesus  answered  him,  I  have 
spoken  boldly  to  the  world:  I  ever  taught  in 
synagogue  and  in  the  temple-conrts,  where  all 
the  Jews  assemble,  and  in  secret  I  spake  nothing. 
Why  askeet  thon  mel  Ask  them  which  have 
heard  me  what  I  have  said  unto  them :  behold, 
these  know  the  things  that  I  said.  The  answer 
is  dignified,  self-possessed,  and  calm.  Jesus  sim- 
ply makes  His  appeal  to  the  frank  openness  of 
His  whole  past  teaching.  He  is  willing  to  cast 
Himself  even  on  the  testimony  of  His  enemies. 
They  know  what  He  has  spoken,  and  He  has  no 
need  to  fear  if  they  tell  the  truth.  At  the  same 
time  the  words  are  intended  to  rebuke  the  hypo- 
crisy of  those  who  pretended  a  wish  to  know  more 
about  His  teaching,  when  in  truth  they  sought 
only  a  pretext  for  accusation.  The  mention  of 
*  the  world '  and  of  *  all'  the  Jews  lends  great  force 
to  what  is  said. 

Ver.  22.  And  when  he  had  said  these  things, 
one  of  the  officers  which  stood  by  struck  Jesns 
with  his  hand,  saying,  Answerest  thou  the  high 
priest  so  1  When  we  remember  that  the  *  court ' 
in  which  the  examination  was  going  on  could  not 
be  large,  it  seems  probable  that  this  *  officer  *  said 
to  have  been  'standing  by*  was  one  of  those 
referred  to  in  ver.  18  as  the  officers  who  *  stood  * 
by  the  fire.  If  so,  the  circumstance  is  important, 
as  showing  that  Peter  must  have  been  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Jesus  at  the  moment  when  the 
blow  was  given.  Under  no  circumstances  indeed 
can  he  have  been  far  off ;  and  the  fact  is  to  be  kept 
in  view,  for  it  constitutes  one  of  the  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  his  first  and  his  subsequent  denials. 
The  blow  was  a  rude,  perhaps  a  cruel  one.  It 
was  also  wholly  unprovoked,  for  in  the  answer  of 
Jesus  there  had  been  no  want  of  courtesy.  Yet  it 
failed  to  disturb  in  the  least  degree  the  equanimity 
of  the  Sufferer,  or  to  provoke  Him  out  of  His 
spirit  of  submission  to  His  Heavenly  Father's 
will. 

Ver.  23.  Jesus  answered  him.  If  I  have  spoken 
evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why 
smitest  thou  me  1  '  Bear  witness '  here  is  cer- 
tainly not  equivalent  to  *  prove  by  bearing  testi- 
mony in  a  regular  manner,'  an  injunction  which 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  It  is  simply  the 
solemn  word  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  moment.  Jesus  is  where  He  is  by  Divine 
appointment ;  and  everything  relating  to  His 
present  state  bears  impress  of  the  solemnity  of  His 
position. — It  is  precisely  in  John's  manner  that  no 
answer  to  these  words  is  recorded.  The  picture 
of  submission  is  complete.  Mere  historical  detail, 
such  as  might  satisfy  curiosity,  is  of  subordinate 
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interest  to  the  Evangelist.  The  fact,  however,  that 
this  is  the  case  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  helps  to 
throw  light  upon  that  structure  of  the  narrative 
as  a  whole  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 

Ver.  24.  Annas  therefore  sent  him  bound  to 
Caiaphae  the  high  prieet.  The  difficulty  con- 
nected with  these  words  will  be  best  explained 
when  we  have  completed  the  consideration  of  the 
three  following  verses.  In  the  meanwhile  it  is 
enough  to  observe  that  in  the  original  Annas  is  so 
introduced  to  our  notice  as  to  lead  us  directly  back 
to  the  *  Annas '  of  ver.  13. 

Ver.  25.  And  Simon  Peter  was  standing  and 
warming  Idmself.  The  remarkable  taking  up 
again  in  these  words  of  the  fact  already  mentioned 
in  ver.  18  cannot  fail  to  arrest  attention.  As  far 
as  mere  history  is  concerned,  the  words  are  un- 
necessary. Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  ex- 
planation of  their  presence  here  but  that  they  are 
designed  to  elucidate  the  idea  of  the  scene  about 
to  bi  described.  Peter  is  no  longer  only  near  the 
door ;  he  is  within  the  court.  He  is  no  longer 
only  in  the  cold ;  he  is  warming  himself  at  the 
charcoal  fire.  He  is  no  longer  only  with  John  ; 
he  is  along  with  the  servants  and  officers  of  the 
Jews.  Everything  corresponds  to  that  more  de- 
termined, that  double,  denial  of  our  Lord  now 
to  be  described.— -They  said  therefore  nnto  him* 
Art  thou  also  one  of  his  disciples  f  He  denied 
and  said,  I  am  not.  We  are  not  told  who  asked 
the  question.  The  general  pronoun  'they'  is 
used.  In  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  Evangelists 
we  find  that,  according  to  Matt.  xxvi.  71,  this 
denial  was  drawn  forth  by  '  another  maid ; '  accord- 
ing to  Mark  xiv.  69  by  *  the  maid,'  probably  the 
maid  of  the  porch  ;  according  to  Luke  xxii.  58  by 
'another  man.'  In  John  we  have  what  seems  the 
solution  of  these  apparent  discrepancies.  It  was 
not  one  person  only  that  thus  spoke  to  Peter.  The 
remark  was  made  by  many, — m  the  excitement  of 
the  moment  by  many  at  the  same  time ;  and  Peter 
(as  is  even  implied  in  Mark  xiv.  70)  repeated  his 
answer  to  one  after  another.  The  'they*  thus 
suggests  what  was  the  true  course  of  events.  The 
second  denial,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  72,  was  in  bold- 
ness and  recklessness  an  advance  upon  the  first. 
At  ver.  17  only  the  word  *saith'  is  used;  now 
'denied  and  said.' 

Ver.  26.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  hig^ 
priest,  being  a  kinsman  of  him  whose  ear  Peter 
cut  ofl;  saith.  Did  not  I  see  thee  in  the  garden 
with  him  1  It  is  natural  to  ask  why  mention  is 
made  of  the  relationship  between  the  servant  who 
asks  this  question  and  the  other  servant  who  had 
suffered  through  Peter's  hasty  zeal.  The  probable 
answer  is,  that  the  circumstance  is  not  merely 
historical,  but  that  it  aids  in  developing  the  idea 
which  the  Evangelist  has  in  view.  It  heightens 
the  effect.  This  man  would  ask  his  question  with 
far  more  bitterness  than  the  others  (comp.  the 
expression  of  Luke  when  he  says  in  chap.  xxii.  59, 
*  he  confidently  affirmed  *).  He  had  been  person- 
ally aggrieved  by  the  injury  inflicted  on  his  kins- 
man. His  question  too  is  much  more  pointed, — 
not  whether  Peter  is  one  of  the  disciples,  but 
whether  his  own  eyes  had  not  seen  him  but  a  little 
before  upon  a  spot  which  he  could  name. 

Ver.  27.  Again  therefore  Peter  denied. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  adjurations  mentioned  by 
the  first  two  Evangelists  — ^And  immediately  the 
cock  crew.  All  else  recorded  in  the  earlier 
Gospels  is  omitted. 


We  are  now  in  a  position  to  look  back  upon 
the  whole  narrative  from  ver.  12  to  the  present 
point,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  meet  the 
difficidties  presented  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  narratives  of  the  first  three  Evangelists.  As 
to  those  connected  with  the  three  denials  of  Peter, 
it  seems  unnecessary  to  add  much  to  what  has 
been  already  said  on  ver.  25.  We  may  only 
notice  that  a  use  of  the  pronoun  '  they '  exactly 
similar  to  its  use  in  that  verse  meets  us  in 
Matt.  xxvi.  73  and  Mark  xiv.  70  when  com- 
pared with  Luke  xxii.  59  and  John  xviii.  26.  In 
these  passages  the  third  denial  is  in  question,  and 
in  the  first  two  Evangelists  it  is  drawn  forth  by 
'  them  that  stood  by,  in  the  last  two  by  a  single 
person.  The  solution  depends  upon  the  same 
principle  as  that  of  which  we  have  spoken  with 
r^;ard  to  the  second  denial  in  John.  Not  one 
only  but  many  of  the  eager  and  excited  spectators 
would  ask  the  question,  and  of  that  number  Luke 
and  John  might  easily  single  out  the  person 
peculiarly  prominent.  All  three  denials  took 
place  in  the  court  of  the  high  priest's  house,  and 
within  the  range  of  both  the  light  and  the  heat  of 
the  fire  that  had  been  kindled  there, — the  first, 
immediately  after  Peter  had  been  brought  into 
the  court ;  the  second,  when  he  had  retired  into 
the  opening  of  the  porch  but  was  still  within  hear- 
ing of  remarks  made  around  the  fire  (Matt.  xxvi. 
71);^  the  third,  when  he  was  again  more  fully 
within  the  court. 

From  the  denials  of  Peter  we  pass  to  the  natuis 
of  the  trial  of  Jesus  here  recorded  and  to  the  judge 
before  whom  it  took  place.  Is  the  trial  described 
by  John  the  same  as  that  of  which  an  account  is 
given  us  by  Matthew  (chap.  xxvi.  57-68)  ?  or  is  it 
a  preliminary  examination,  having  the  nature  of  a 
precc^ition,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  a  foundation  for  the  more  formal  trial  before 
the  Sanhedrin?  The  impression  produced  by 
the  narrative  is  that  it  was  the  latter  ;  that  it  is  a 
record  of  the  proceedings  taken  before  Annas 
'first,'  and  that  at  it  therefore  Annas  presided. 
Vet  two  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  this  inter- 
pretation,— the  first,  that  Caiaphas,  not  Annas, 
appears  to  be  the  high  priest  so  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  John  xviii.  15-22 ;  the  second,  that 
in  Matthew's  Gospel  the  first  denial  of  Peter  is 
related  after  ihcpubiic  trial  is  finished,  while  here, 
on  the  supposition  of  which  we  speak,  it  will  be 
distinctly  stated  to  have  taken  place  l>efare  that 
trial  b^n.  As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  Annas  may  be  *  the  high  priest '  of 
vers.  15-22.  Though  he  had  been  deposed  by 
the  Roman  authorities,  the  office  was,  according 
to  the  provision  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  life ; 
and  a  Jew  like  John  might  well  speak  of  him  as 
still  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  title  (comp.  Luke 
iii.  2).  But  if  this  solution  is  not  very  probable, 
there  is  another  which  fai  rly  meets  the  case.  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  may  have  occupied  apartments  in  the 
same  house  surrounding  the  '  court '  of  our  narra- 

1  The  first  impre«tMon  produced  by  this  verse  is  that  the 
word  '  there '  in  it  relatrs  to  the  interior  of  the  porch.  But 
it  is  abnoiutely  impossible  to  think  that  many  would  be 
standing  in  su.h  a  place.  They  may  have  been  around 
it,  even  within  it,  where  it  opened  inio  the  'court:'  in  its 
deeper  recesses  they  certainly  would  not  be.  hi  this  point 
of  view  g^reat  iniere^t  and  importance  atuch  to  an  alterna- 
tive reading  of  Mati.  xxvi.  71,  which  is  very  probably  the 
true  reading.- not  'and  saitn  unto  them  that  were  then-, 
'lliis  fellow  was  with  lesus  of  Nazareth,'  but  *and  saith 
unto  them,  There  this  fellow  also  was  with  Jesus  ot 
Nazareth.' 
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dve.  The  structure  of  higher-class  houses  in  Pales- 
tine, the  relationship  of  the  persons  themselves, 
and  the  customs  of  tne  East  l^d  not  unnaturally 
to  such  a  view  ;  and  it  was  very  early  entertained. 
But  if  so,  though  Jesus  was  really  taken  to  Annas, 
Caiaphas  would  in  all  probability  be  present  at  the 
examination ;  and,  thus  present,  his  more  youthful 
years  and  the  passionateness  of  his  rage  against 
Jesus  would  lead  him  to  act  the  prominent  part 
which  is  assigned  to  him.  The  second  difficulty 
is  still  more  easily  met.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  first  Gospel,  and  the 
tendency  of  its  author  (of  which  we  bad  a  marked 
illustration  in  considering  the  supper  at  Bethany 
in  chap.  xii. )  to  group  his  particulars  according  to 
their  substance,  rather  than  in  strict  chronological 
arrangement.  Such  may  well  be  his  object  in 
chap.  xxvi.  69-75,  where  the  three  denials  are 
obviously  brought  into  the  closest  proximity  to 
each  other.  We  seem  even  to  be  furnished  with 
a  hint  to  this  effect  by  the  words  of  ver.  69,  *  Now 
Peter  sat  without  in  the  porch.'  It  is  not  at  all 
likely  that,  at  the  clo^e  of  the  trial,  amidst  the  con- 
fusion and  bustle  of  the  moment,  and  when  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  were  hurrying  Him  away,  after 
having  so  far  accomplished  their  object,  a  person 
of  Peter's  impetuous  disposition  would  continue 
nitin%  in  the  porch.  There  is  indeed  another 
difficulty,  connected  with  ver.  24  of  our  passage  ; 
where,  after  Caiaphas  has  taken  the  part  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  Annas  is  said  to  have  'sent* 
Jesus  to  him.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome 
by  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  *  had 
sent ;  *  and  the  particle  connecting  the  verse  with 
those  preceding  it  is  undoubtedly  not  '  now  *  but 
•therefore.*    Yet  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 


203 

reference  is  to  the  public  trial  which  was  yet  to 
take  place  before  Caiaphas  as  high  priest  by  law: 
in  this  capacity,  and  not  in  the  more  private 
one  in  which  he  had  been  acting  at  the  investiga- 
tion before  Annas,  he  is  now  to  have  Jesus  sent  to 
him.  If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  fact 
that  we  are  ignorant  of  many  of  those  details 
which  would  throw  light  upon  the  customs  of  the 
time,  we  shall,  while  not  denying  that  some 
difficulty  still  remains,  be  able  to  rest  with  perfect 
confidence  in  the  general  faithfulness  of  the 
narrative. 

One  word  more  may  be  permitted  in  r^ard  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  three  denials  of  Peter  are 
presented  to  us  by  John.  It  will  be  observed  that 
they  are  given  in  two  groups,  and  that  betwreen 
the  two  there  is  advance ;  the  effect  is  heightened 
as  we  proceed.  Thus,  in  the  first  group  there  is 
only  one  denial :  in  the  second  there  are  two. 
The  first  takes  place  at  a  moment  when  Jesus  has 
passed  out  of  Peter's  sight :  the  second  and  third 
at  a  moment  when  Jesus  is  under  Peter's  eye, — 
bound,  yet  patient  and  submissive.  The  first  is 
made  when  Peter  is  as  yet  with  John  :  the  second 
and  third  when  he  has  associated  himself  with  the 
enemies  of  Jesus.  At  the  moment  of  the  first 
Peter  is  in  the  *cold  ;'  at  that  of  the  second  and 
third  he  has  seated  himself  at  the  fire  of  charcoal. 
The  first  is  expressed  by  *  Peter  saith  :'  the  second 
and  third  are  much  more  emphatic,  'he  denied 
and  said,*  *  he  denied  again.  *  So  many  particulars 
warrant  the  inference  that  here,  as  in  various  other 
passages  of  his  Gospel,  John  sees  the  historical 
facts  with  which  he  deals  presenting  themselves  in 
two  pictures,  both  unfolding  the  same  truth,  but  in 
a  climactic  form. 


Chapter  XVIII   28-XIX.  \6a. 
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First  Part,  XVIII    28-40. 
Jesus  before  Pilate, 

THEN  *led  they*  Jesus  from  Caiaphas*  unto  *the  hall  of 
judgment:*    and  it  was  early;*    and   they  themselves 


a  Matt,  zxvii. 
a;  Mark  XV. 

1  ;  Luke 

xxiii.  X. 
b  Matt.  xxviL 

27. 
c  Acu  X.  28. 


^  went  not  into  the  judgment  hall,'  lest  they  should  *  be  defiled  ; 

29  but  that  they "  might  eat  the  passover.  Pilate  then '  went  out 
unto  them,  and  said,"  What  accusation  bring  ye  against  this 
man  ?  They  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  he  were  not  a 
malefactor,"  we  would  ^^  not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee. 
Then  said  Pilate"  unto  them,  Take  ye  him,**  and  judge  him 
according  to  your  law.  The  Jews  therefore  "  said  unto  him. 
It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death:  ^That  the  «'a>ap.aii. 
saying"  of  Jesus  might  be  fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  'signifying 

33  what"  death  he  should  die."     Then  Pilate  entered  into  the 


30 


31 


32 


t  Chap.  cii.  32 
33- 


*  They  lead  therefore 

*  add  morning 

'  therefore        •  saith 
'^  Pilate  therefore  said 
**  word 


*  from  the  house  of  Caiaphas         •  into  the  palace 

*  that  they  might  not  "  omit  that  they 

*  If  this  man  were  not  an  evil-doer  ***  should 
^'  Take  him  yourselves  *•  omit  therefore 
**  by  what  manner  of               **  he  was  about  to  die 
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judgment  hall  again,"  and  called  Jesus,  and  said  unto  him, 

34  ^  Art  thou  the   King  of  the   Jews  ?     Jesus  answered  him,"  -^f/^Mari^"" 
Sayest  thou  this  thing  of  thyself,  or  did  others  tell  it*'  thee     ^{.f -^^-^^ 

35  of"  me?     Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew?     Thine  own  nation 

and  the  ^ chief  priests  have"*  delivered  thee  unto  me:  what^J*^"^ 

36  hast  thou  done  ?     Jesus  answered,  *  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  *Sl'i4*^  *^ 


world :    if  my  kingdom   were  of  this  world,  then  would   my 
servants  fight,"  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews : 


cliapu  vL  15. 


37  but  now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Pilate  therefore  said 
unto  him,  Art  thou  a  king  then  ?  "*  Jesus  answered.  Thou 
sayest  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born,**  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  **  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.     '  Every  one  that  is  *  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice. 

38  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  What  is  truth  ? 
this,  he  went  out"  again  unto  the  Jews,  and  saith  unto  them, 

39  '  I  find  in  him  no  fault "^  at  all?^    ""But  ye  have  a  custom,  that  ^^**lS^ 
I  should  release  unto  you  one  at  the  passover :  will  ye  there-    ^^^  \^ 

40  fore  that  I  release  unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews?     Then 


See  chap, 
viii.  47. 

And  when  he  had  said  *U«*""-'^ 

lU.  19b 


4.  6. 
rMatt.  zxm. 

cried  they  all  again,**  saying,  "Not  this  man,  but  Barabbas.    i^Xi??** 

Luke  xzuL 
x8,  19. 
«Artsui.  14 

*•  omit  him        *•  omit  it 
'*  omit  haye  -*  strive 

**  have  I  been  bom 

**^  forth  •'  crime 

"  They  cried  out  therefore  again 


Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber. 

*'  Pilate  therefore  entered  again  into  the  palace 

^^  concerning 

"  A  king  art  thou  then  ? 

'^  and  to  this  end  have  I  come 

*8  omit  at  all 


Contents.  From  the  examination  before 
Caiaphas  we  are  taken  to  the  trial  before  Pilate. 
The  scene  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  Gospel,  alike  in  its  selection  of 
incidents  and  vividness  of  description,  and  in 
that  tragic  under-current  of  thought  by  which 
it  reveals  the  humiliation,  the  condemnation,  and 
the  shame  of  the  guilty  Jews,  while  they  clamour 
for  judgment  upon  One  whom  a  heathen  would 
have  set  free.  Again  and  again,  in  rejecting  their 
true  King,  they  confess  the  degradation  to  which 
they  have  reduced  themselves,  until  at  last  that 
degradation  culminates  in  words  implying  the 
forfeiture  of  all  that  had  distinguished  Judaism,  all 
that  of  which  it  had  been  most  proud.  The  passage 
contains  one  of  those  double  pictures  which  mark 
the  style  of  John,  and  the  incidents  of  the  two 
pictures  are  so  arranged  that  the  second  exhibits 
an  advance  tipon  the  first. 

Ver.  28.  itiey  lead  therefore  Jems  from  the 
house  of  Caiaphas  into  the  palace,  and  it  was 
early  morning.  The  '  palace  *  here  spoken  of 
was  in  all  probability  a  part  of  the  castle  of 
Antonia  at  tne  north-west  corner  of  the  temple- 
mount.  Pilate  had  come  for  the  time  from  Caesarea 
to  reside  here,  in  order  more  effectually  to  repress 
the  disturbances  apt  to  arise  at  the  season  of  the 
Passover.  The  hour,  immediately  after  'cock- 
crowing,'  was  certainly  not  later  than  3  or  3.30 
A.M.  It  need  excite  no  surprise  that  the  Jews 
should  lead  Jesus  to  Pilate  at  such  an  hour. 
During  the  whole  night  of  the  Passover  the  city 


would  be  in  commotion;  on  this  night  in  particular 
they  were  prepared  for  disturbance  (comp.  on 
chap,  xviii.  3);  and  the  governor  would  certainly 
be  ready  to  receive  any  delinquent.  It  is -worthy 
of  notice,  however,  that  Pilate  does  not  take  his 
formal  seat  on  the  tribunal  until  6  a.m.  (chap. 
xix.  14),  the  hour  before  which,  according  to 
Roman  law,  no  judge  was  entitled  to  pronounce 
judgment. 

£aA  they  themnelyes  went  not  into  the  palace, 
that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but  ought  eat 
the  passover.  In  a  commentary  such  as  the 
present,  where  space  is  necessarily  limited,  the 
difficulty  occasioned  by  these  words  must  be  very 
briefly  stated.  Looked  at  in  their  present  context, 
the  words  *  that  they  might  eat  the  Passover '  can 
refer  to  nothing  but  the  Paschal  meal  properly  so 
called,  and  not  to  any  of  the  other  meals  of  the 
Paschal  season.  Thus,  however,  the  expression 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  Paschal  Supper  nad  not 
been  celebrated  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
events  now  passing,  but  that  it  was  to  be  cele- 
brated on  the  evening  of  the  day  now  Ix^un. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  earlier  Evangelists  dis- 
tinctly state  that  it  was  from  the  Paschal  Supper 
that  Jesus  and  His  disciples  rose  when  they  went 
into  the  garden,  and  when  the  betrayal  took  place. 
These  Evangelists  and  John  thus  appear  to  be  in 
direct  contradiction  to  one  another.  We  have  to 
do  with  the  question  now  only  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  verse  before  us.  That  verse  cannot 
mean  that  the  Jews  referred  to  in  it  were  looking 
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forwazxl  to  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  about  to  begin,  or  just  begun. 
The   hour   was  probably  3  or  3.30  a.h.      The 
Passover  was  a  night-festival.     It  certainly  would 
not  be^n  till  the  evening  was  well  advanced ;  that 
is,  not  less  than  eighteen  hours  had  to  pass  from 
the  point  at  which  we  are  now  standing  till  we 
reach  it.      These  hours  include  a  sunset,  the  time 
at  which  uncleanness  of  a  much  more  serious  kind 
than  that  produced  by  entering  into  the  house  of 
a  Gentile  was  removed  by  the  simple  process  of 
washing  with  water.     The  Jews  could  have  no 
fear  that  by  entering  into  Pilate*s  hall  they  would 
unfit  themselves  for  eating  a  Paschal  meal  to  be 
celebrated  the  following  evening.     But  if  it  be  so, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words?  The  answer  is, — 
they  were  afraid  that  they  might  lose  their  Passover. 
The  meal  was  not  yet  ended  in  the  city.    Jerusalem 
was  crowded  at  the  time  :  a  very  large  number  of 
lambs  had  to  be  killed  and  roasted  after  3  P.M.  ; 
and  it  must  have  been  impossible  to  close  the  feast 
in  every  Jewish  family  by  midnight.     The  cele- 
bration  must    have    gone    on  the  whole    night 
through.     Now  the  persons  here  referred  to  had 
been  interrupted  in  their  feast.     They  may  have 
sat  down  to  the  supper;   but,  before  they  had 
finished,  Judas  had   been   with   them,  his  offer 
made,  his  plans  accepted.    They  had  hastily  seized 
the  opportunity,  and  had  rushed  out  to  the  garden, 
resolving  to  return  and  finish  their  meal  before 
daybreak.    They  had  failed  in  this  :  yet  they  will 
*ake  one  step  more.    They  will  try  to  obtain  from 
the  Roman  governor  the  pronouncing  of  a  final 
sentence  upon  their  victim.     If,  however,  this  is 
to  be  done,'^  it  must  be  done  quickly.     We  shsdl 
see  immediately   the  marks  of  haste  upon  the 
narrative.     From  their  haste  came  most  naturally 
their  scrupulousness  at  the  thought  of  entering 
Pilate's  house.   To  think  that  they  would  have  been 
thus  scrupulous  had  there  been  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  hours  topass before theyshould  becalled 
to  eat  the  Passover,  is  at  variance  with  every  feeling 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  with  the  prescriptions  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  They  were  scrupulous  because 
ihcy  desired  to  eat  viiihcut  an  hour  s  delay.   They 
had  lost  time  already ;  the  night  was  flying  fast ; 
the  morning  light  would  soon  appear ;  it  would 
be  too  late  then  :   no  interruption  that  can  be 
escaped  must  be  allowed  :  they  would  not  go  into 
the  palace  '  that  they  might  not  be  defiled,  but 
might  eat  the  Passover.*    It  is  here  that  we  see 
the  marks  of  rapid  action  spoken  of  above :  the 
eflTcct  of  the  true  reading  and  Uie  true  rendering 
being  to  bring  the  two  verbs  *be  defiled*  and 
*cat*  into  close  connection  with  each  other.     The 
Jews  were  afraid  of  defilement  at  that  moment, 
because  at  that  moment  they  were  desirous  to 
complete  their  feast.     It  may  perhaps  be  said  in 
reply  that,  if  this  was  their  intention,  it  failed. 
Morning  broke  before  they  left  Pilate,  and  they 
lost  the  opportunity  of  eating.     Precisely  so.     It 
is  probably  one  of  the  very  thoughts  that  John 
wishes  us  to  carry  away  from  his  story  as  he  tells 
it    Instead  of  welcoming  the  true  Paschal  Lamb, 
these  Jews  rejected  Him.     What  thought  more  in 
the  manner  of  our  Evangelist  than  to  let  us  see 
that,  seeking  to  retain  the  shadow,  and  sacrificing 
the  substance  for  its  sake,  they  lost  not  only  the 
substance  but  the  shadow  too  (comp.  chap.  xi.  48)? 
Ver.  29.  Pilate  therefore  went  out  unto  them, 
ttd  Baitili,  What  accusation  bring  ye  against 
this  man  %  Pilate  was  Procurator  of  Judea  under 
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the  Roman  government;  and  his  character,  as 
described  by  writers  of  the  time,  is  that  of  a 
sceptical,  cold,  and  cruel  man,  arbitrary  in  his 
acts,  and  cherishing  no  feelings  but  those  of  con- 
tempt for  the  religion  of  Israel.  He  was,  however, 
a  Roman  judge,  and  until  his  passions  were  excited 
there  is  no  cause  to  think  that  he  would  not  show 
the  usual  Roman  respect  for  law.  His  first  ques- 
tion, accordingly,  was  that  of  one  who  would  try 
the  prisoner  before  him  with  all  fairness. 

Ver.  3a  They  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
If  this  man  were  not  an  evil-doer,  we  should 
not  have  delivered  him  up  unto  thee.  There 
is  pride  in  the  reply,  a  lofty  sense  of  their  ovm 
importance  and  dignity,  —  that  importance  and 
dignity  which  they  are  so  soon  to  sacrifice.  The 
person  whom  we  bring  before  thee  is  a  malefactor : 
IS  it  not  enough  that  we  say  so,  and  that  ive  deliver 
him  up  to  thee  ? 

Ver.  31.  Pilate  therefore  said  unto  them.  Take 
him  yourselves,  and  Judge  him  according  to 
your  law.  Pilate  has  already  seen  enough  to 
satisfy  him  that  no  offence  against  civil  order, 
calling  for  his  interposition,  has  been  committed. 
He  wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with  merely  religious 
squabbles,  and  he  remits  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Jews  themselves.  Thus  the  Jews  are  compelled 
to  declare  their  purpose,  and  their  self-confessed 
humiliation  begins. — The  Jews  said  unto  him.  It 
is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death. 
Shortly  before  this  time  the  Jews  had  lost  the 
power  of  putting  criminals  to  death.  But  the 
point  now  is,  that  they  have  to  confess  it.  In 
their  answer  the  EvangeUst  seems  to  see  a  mockery 
of  their  high  pretensions.  The  bitter  irony  of 
circumstances  forces  from  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  shame.  But,  while  they  are  thus 
degraded,  the  Divine  purpose  proceeds  calmly  to 
its  accomplishment. 

Ver.  32.  That  the  word  of  Jesus  might  be 
fulfilled,  which  he  spake,  signifying  by  what 
manner  of  death  he  was  about  to  die.  The 
'  word  *  referred  to  is  chap.  iii.  14,  or  still  more 
probably  chap.  xii.  32.  The  appeal  to  Pilate 
paved  the  way  for  the*  'lifting  on  high*  there 
spoken  of.  The  Jewish  mode  of  putting  to  death 
was  stoning.  Crucifixion  was  a  Roman  punish- 
ment, and  could  be  inflicted  by  the  Roman 
power  alone.  Hence,  accordingly,  the  fulfilment 
of  that  *  word'  of  Jesus  by  the  very  persons 
who  seemed  to  have  Him  completely  in  their 
hands.  So  far  from  its  being  so,  they  were  in 
His. 

Ver.  33.  Pilate  therefore  entered  again  into 
the  palace,  and  called  Jesus,  and  said  unto  him. 
Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  The  emphasis 
of  the  question  is  remarkable.  The  word  '  thou  ' 
stands  in  the  original  at  the  head  of  the  sentence, 
as  if  Pilate  would  say:  *  Thou, — thou  so  humbled, 
despised,  handed  over  to  me  as  a  malefactor,— art 
thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?*  Pilate  may  not 
embrace  the  idea,  but  he  at  least  thinks  the  ques- 
tion worthy  of  being  asked.  We  may  notice 
already  that  grouping  of  his  materials  by  which 
the  Evangelist  would  impress  on  us  the  folly  as 
well  as  the  sin  of  the  Jews.  Boasting  of  their 
superiority  to  the  heathen  governor,  looking  upon 
him  as  a  *  sinner  *  and  reprobate,  they  yet  at  this 
moment  £Edl  behind  him  in  spiritual  vision.  They 
treat  the  claim  of  royal  dignity  on  the  part  of  Jesus 
as  blasphemy.  Pilate  asks,  *  Can  it  be  true  ?  *  The 
charge  leading  to  the  question,  omitted  by  John 
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as  not  necessary  to  his  purpose,  is  given  in  Luke 
xxiii.  2. 

Ver.  34.  JoBOB  answered,  Bayest  tlion  this 
thing  of  thys^,  or  did  others  tell  thee  concern- 
ing me  ?  Many  reasons  have  been  suggested  to 
account  for  this  question  of  Jesus.  The  real  reason 
seems  to  be,  that  the  guilt  of  those  now  compassing 
His  death  may  be  fixed  upon  the  proper  parties. 
It  is  to  appear  that  not  Pilate  before  whose  bar  He 
stands,  but  others  altogether  are  the  guilty  ones. 
The  object  is  attained,  for  Pilate's  answer  shows 
that  he  knew  of  no  harm  in  Jesus. 

Ver.  3j.  Pilate  answered.  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  Thine 
own  nation  and  the  chief  priests  delivered  thee 
unto  me.  What  hast  thon  done?  Nothing 
could  more  strongly  express  the  contempt  of  the 
Roman  governor  for  tne  Jews  than  these  first 
words  in  reply,  *  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  *  No  words  of 
Tesus  had  called  for  a  repudiation  of  Jewish  birth, 
but  He  had  spoken  in  such  a  way  as  might  imply 
that  Pilate  had  been  taking  counsel  with  the  Jews 
about  His  case.  Take  counsel  with  them!  The 
very  suggestion  of  such  a  thing  fills  the  governor's 
mind  with  disgust,  and  he  cries  out,  'Am  I  a 
Tew  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  so  contemptible 
a  race  ?  Thine  own  people  have  delivered  thee 
to  me.  But  for  them  and  for  their  wretched 
squabbles  I  care  not.  I  make  my  appeal  to  thy- 
self. Tell  me  thyself,  what  hast  thou  done?' 
All  tends  to  bring  out  the  frightful  degradation 
to  which  *  the  Jews,*  the  very  flower  of  Judaism, 
have  reduced  themselves.  A  Gentile  treats  them 
with  open  scorn,  and  prefers  the  words  of  one 
brought  before  him  as  a  malefactor  to  theirs. 

Ver.  36.  Jesns  answered.  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world:  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this 
world,  then  would  my  servants  strive,  that  I 
should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews:  but  now  is 
my  kingdom  not  firom  hence.  Pilate  had  hardly 
comprehended  the  charge  that  Jesus  made  Himself 
a  King.  That  Jesus  really  was  so  is  the  great 
point  now  to  be  established, — the  point  to  the 
confession  of  which  Pilate  shall  ultimately  be 
brought.  Tesus,  accordingly,  without  replying 
directly  to  tie  question,  *  What  hast  thou  done  ? ' 
turns  to  this.  It  is  not  His  chief  aim  to  explain 
the  distinction  between  a  spiritual  and  a  political 
kingdom,  a  distinction  which  the  Roman  governor 
would  hardly  have  been  able  to  appreciate.  It  is 
to  satisfy  Pilate  that  He  may  be  and  is  a  King, 
although  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which 
Pilate  understood  the  word.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose He  adds,  *  Then  would  my  servants  strive 
that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews:  *  —where 
the  word  *  servants '  (the  same  as  '  officers'  in  ver. 
18)  does  not  point  to  spiritual  disciples  of  the 
Lord,  but  to  such  as  would  be  Hb  attendants  and 
soldiers  if  He  were  a  monarch  of  this  world.  The 
mark  of  an  earthly  kingdom  thus  selected  is  pre- 
cisely to  the  purpose  of  our  Lord's  argument  as 
we  have  understood  it.  Pilate  thought  that  He 
could  not  be  a  King,  else  His  servants  would  strive 
to  prevent  His  present  humiliation  and  fate.  That 
is  no  argument  against  My  royal  claims  in  their 
true  sense,  is  the  reply,  for  My  kingdom  is  not  one 
that  has  its  origin  in  this  world.  In  short,  the 
whole  aigument  is  not  one  of  self-defence  alone  ; 
it  is  intended  to  lead  Pilate  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  prisoner  before  him  is  a  King.  Thus 
also  the  *  now  *  must  be  understood  as  the  *  now  ' 
of  the  Divine  counsels,  not  of  merely  present  time. 
The  period  can  never  come  when  other  words  than 


those  before  us  may  be  used  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  It  is  never  *of  this  world,*  never  "from 
hence.' 

Ver.  37.  Pilate  therefore  said  nnto  him,  A 
king  ait  thou  then  ?  It  is  of  importance  to  notice 
the  difference  of  construction  between  the  question 
as  put  here  and  at  ver.  33.  There  *Thou* 
stands  in  the  first  place,  here  the  '  King.'  The 
difference  corresponds  exactly  to  the  course  of 
thought  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace.  In 
the  nrst  passage  '  thou '  is  emphatic ;  '  thou  so 
poor,  so  humbled,  tAau  a  King  ?  In  the  second 
'  King '  is  emphatic  ;  '  a  King  then,  high  as  that 
is,  art  thou  ? '  In  the  first  the  thing  is  regarded 
as  impossible ;  in  the  second  the  possibility  has 
dawned  upon  the  mind. — Jesus  answered.  Thou 
sayest  that  I  am  a  King.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
understand  these  words  as  a  directly  affirmative 
reply  to  the  question  of  Pilate,  for  Pilate  had  not 
acknowledged  that  Jesus  was  a  King.  It  seems 
better  to  understand  them  in  the  sense,  'Thou 
usest  the  ttwrd  king  in  regard  to  Me,  but  not  in 
the  right  sense';  and  then  the  following  words 
point  out  what  it  was  that  really  conferred  on 
tesus  the  empire  that  He  claimed.— To  this  end 
have  I  been  Dom,  and  to  this  end  have  I  come 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth :  every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth 
my  voice.  The  transition  here  from  the  thought 
of  kingship  to  that  of  *  witnessing '  is  very  remark- 
able. It  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that,  as  '  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister, '  and  as  the  true  glory  of  His 
work  lay  in  submission  to  the  demands  of  self- 
denying  love,  so  His  kingdom  consists  in  witness- 
ing to  that  eternal  truth  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  existence,  which  all  were  created  to  own, 
and  in  which  alone  is  life.  The  word  *  witness ' 
must  be  taken  in  a  very  emphatic  sense.  Jesus  is 
not  only  the  perfect.  He  is  also  the  free  and 
willing,  Exponent  or  Revealer  of  all  this  truth  to 
men.  It  is  in  His  entire  and  voluntary  surrender 
to  it  that  His  kingdom  lies  :  His  service  is  really 
His  authority  and  power.  In  this  resi^ect,  too, 
His  dominion  is  universal  over  all  who  will  own 
the  truth  :  bowing  to  it,  they  must  bow  to  Him  in 
whom  it  is  contained  and  by  whom  it  is  '  declared.' 
Thus  in  His  witnessing  He  is  King.  We  cannot 
fail  to  notice  how  the  absoluteness  of  this  witness- 
ing is  brought  out  by  means  of  the  formula  used 
by  Jewish  writers,  *I  have  been  bom  and  am 
come,'  as  well  as  by  the  twice  repeated  'to  this 
end. '  For  this  Jesus  had  become  incarnate  :  for 
this  He  was  still  standing  there.  Was  not  such  a 
witness  to  '  the  truth '  in  all  its  glorious  range  of 
meaning  in  reality  the  universal  King  ? 

Ver.  38.  Pilate  saith  unto  him,  what  is  truth? 
Not  surely  the  question  of  one  seriously  searching 
after  truth,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  waited  for 
a  reply;  nor  that  of  one  in  despair,  which  would  pre- 
suppose a  moral  depth  in  Pilate's  character  incon- 
sistent with  the  light  in  which  he  comes  before  us 
both  here  and  elsewhere;  nor  of  mere  frivolity,  as  if 
he  were  treating  the  whole  subject  lightly,  for  in  that 
case  he  would  probably  have  made  fewer  efforts 
to  release  Jesus ;  but  simply  the  question  of  one 
who,  having  no  correct  ideas  as  to  truth,  and  no 
conviction  even  that  there  was  such  a  thing,  found 
in  this  frame  of  mind  a  hindrance  to  the  faith  to 
which  he  might  otherwise  have  risen.  *Were 
there  such  a  thing  as  truth,'  he  says,  'then  I 
might  believe  Thee,  but   truth  is   nothing,   and 
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therefore  Thy  kingly  position,  if  in  this  respect 
only  Thou  art  a  King,  need  not  command  my 
homage.'— And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  went 
forth  again  nnto  the  Jews,  and  saith  onto  them, 
I  find  in  him  no  crime.  It  is  a  distinct  sentence 
of  acquittal;  and  the  point  of  the  whole,  as  it 
))resented  itself  to  the  eye  of  the  Evangelist,  seems 
to  be  in  this,  that  a  Roman  governor,  a  Gentile, 
declares  the  innocence  and  even  feels  to  some  ex- 
tent the  true  nuijesty  of  Him  who,  though  King  of 
the  Jews,  is  rejected  and  doomed  to  death  by  that 
blinded  and  guilty  pe  )ple.  This  guilt  of  theirs, 
however,  has  to  be  brought  out  more  fully. 
Another  opportunity  of  retracing  their  steps  has  to 
be  offered  them,  and  to  be  cast  away. 

Ver.  39.  But  ye  have  a  cnBtom,  that  I  shonld 
release  nnto  you  one  at  the  paasover;  will  ye 
therefore  that  I  release  nnto  yon  the  King  of 
the  JewB?  The  origin  of- the  custom  thus  alluded 
to  is  unknown,  although  it  is  generally  supposed 
with  no  small  measure  of  probability  that,  as  con- 
nected with  the  Passover,  it  had  been  introduced 
as  a  symbolical  expression  of  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  Pilate's  object  in  making  the 
proposal  and  in  styling  Jesus  the  King  of  the  Jews 
is  neither  *  unwise  mocking  bitterness,'  nor  'abor- 
tive cunning.'  He  had  been  impressed  by  the 
majesty  of  Jesus,  and  was  satisfied  of  His  inno- 
cence. But  he  had  no  depth  of  feeling  in  the 
matter,  and  his  sense  of  justice  was  hardly  awakened 
by  it.  Any  irony  in  his  words  therefore  has  refer- 
ence to  the  Jews  and  not  to  Jesus.  Surely  the  poverty, 
the  humiliation,  the  sufferings  of  the  latter  make 
Him  a  fit  King  for  the  former.  As  he  really  cares 
not  what  becomes  of  Him,  but  sees  no  reason  to 
detain  Him,  he  will  make  an  effort  to  let  Him  go. 

One  subordinate  circumstance  connected  with 
the  words  now  before  us  must  be  noticed.  They 
supply  an  argument  for  the  fact  that  the  Passover 
had  begun,  and  that  John  cannot  be  understood 
in  other  passages  to  mean  that  it  was  still  to  be 
celebrated,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following 
the  night  in  which  we  at  present  find  ours.il vos. 
Even  were  it  true,  as  urged  by  some,  tl:'a.*ilhe 
phrase  *at  the  Passover'  might  have  been  used 
of  the  14th  as  well  as  the  15th  Nisan,  it  is  to  be 
observed   that,   on   the   supposition  of  variance 


between  John  and  his  predecessors,  the  14th, 
according  to  the  ordinary  method  of  reckoning, 
was  not  yet  come,  because  daylight  of  the  14th  had 
not  yfet  broken.  But  if  so,  we  must  either  accept 
the  supposition  that  *at*  or  rather  *in*  the 
Passover  could  be  applied  to  the  night  between 
the  13th  and  the  14th  (for  Pilate  is  speaking  of 
the  present  moment),  or  we  must  reject  the  idea 
that  this  last  is  the  night  in  which  we  are  now 
standing.  The  former  supposition,  besides  being 
in  a  high  dee^ree  improbable,  is  destitute  of  all 
proof;  and  the  only  theory  consistent  with  the 
facts  is  that  which  proceeds  upon  the  perfect 
harmony  of  all  the  Evangelists,  placing  us,  at  the 
instant  before  us,  in  the  night  between  the  14th 
and  the  15th.  It  mav  be  worth  while  to  add  that 
those  who  understand  the  words  of  chap.  xix.  14, 

*  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,*  as  meaning  the 
day  previous  to  it,  have  no  right  to  say  that  when 
the  words  *  at  the  Passover  *  occur  here,  we  are 
substantially  at  the  same  point  of  time.  Surely 
3  A.M.  cannot  be  said  to  be  'at  the  Passover,* 
and  6  a.m.  to  bf  'the  preparation  of  the  Pass- 
over. ' 

Ver.   40.    They  cried  ont   therefore  again, 
saying.  Not  this  man,  hat  Barabbas.    The  word 

*  again '  b  here  peailiarly  worthy  of  notice.  No 
previous  cry  of  the  Jews  had  been  mentioned  by 
the  Evangelist ;  and,  had  his  story  been  constructed 
merely  to  illustrate  an  idea,  he  certainly  would 
not  have  spoken  of  a  second  cry  when  he  had  said 
nothing  of  a  first.  The  word  can  only  be  a 
historical  reminiscence  in  the  writer's  own  mind. 
He  knew  that  the  Jews  had  cried  out  before, 
although  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion it.  Now,  therefore,  when  a  cry  was  to  be 
spoken  of,  which  he  remembers  was  a  second  one, 
an  indication  that  it  was  so  comes  naturally  from 
his  pen,  'They  cried  out  therefore  again.'  The 
cry  was,  '  Not  this  man  but  Barabbas  ; '  and  the 
guilty  nature  of  the  cry  is  immediately  intensified 
by  a  brief  but  emphatic  statement,  designed  far 
more  to  bring  out  this  guilt  than  to  make  us 
acquainted  wiUi  a  fact  of  history. — Now  Barahhaa 
was  a  robber.  A  robber  !  and  yet  they  preferred 
him  to  the  holy  Jesus,  to  the  Only-Begotten  of  the 
Father,  to  their  King ! 


CHAPTER  XVIII.   28-XIX.    l6a. 


Second  Part,  XIX.  i-i6a. 
/esus  before  Pilate, 

1  '^  I  ^HEN  "Pilate  therefore  took  Jesus,  and  *  scourged  him,  «Mattxxvi£. 

2  JL       And  the  soldiers  platted  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  put  it   «j  »5-i9 

3  on  his  head,  and  they  put  on  him  a  purple  robe,  And  said,*    j^i\j^">* 
Hail,   King  of  the  Jews!  and  ^they  smote  him*  with  their  ^ chap. xviu. 

4  hands.      Pilate   therefore   went  forth   again,*  and   saith   unto 
them.  Behold,  I  bring  him  forth  *  to  you,  that  ye  may  know  * 


^  And  they  came  unto  him  and  said 
'  And  Pilate  went  out  again  ^  out 


■  and  they  gave  him  blows 
*  perceive 
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5  ''that  I  find  no  fault*  in  him.     Then  came  Jesus  forth/  wearing  ^'Ver  6; 

•'  J  '  t>     chap,  xvm 

the  crown  of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe.     And  Pilate^  saith    38. 

6  unto  them,  Behold '  the  man !  When  the  chief  priests  there- 
fore and**  officers  saw  him,  they  cried  out,  saying,  Crucify 
him,  crucify  him}^     Pilate  saith  unto  them.  Take  ye  him,"  and 

7  crucify  him  :  for  I  find  no  fault "  in  him.     The  Jews  answered 

him,  '  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  "  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  'Lev. xxIt. 

8  ■'^he  made  himself  the"  Son  of  God.     When  Pilate  therefore /M*au.  xxtL 

9  heard   that   saying,"  he   was  the  more   afraid  ;    And "   went    ^p-  v.  18, 
again  into  the  judgment  hall,"  and  saith  unto  Jesus,  *' Whence  ^  Oiap- «•  «> 

10  art   thou.^      But   *  Jesus   gave   him    no   answer.      Then    saith  *  Matt.  xxvu. 
Pilate  "  unto  him,  Speakest  thou  not  unto  me }  knowest  thou 

not  that  I  have  power  to  crucify "  thee,  and  "  have  power  to 

11  release"  thee?  Jesus  answered.  Thou  couldest"  have  no 
power  at  all^^  against  me,  except  it  were"  given  thee  from 
above  :  therefore  *•  he  that  delivered  me  "  unto  thee  hath  the  " 

12  greater  sin.    And  **  from  thenceforth  "  '  Pilate  sought  to  release  « Acts  Hi.  13. 
him :  but  the  Jews  cried  out,  saying,  If  thou  let  this  man  go,'° 

thou  art  not  Caesars  friend:  *  whosoever'*  maketh  himself  a  *Lukexxm. 

a. 

13  king  speaketh  against  Caesar.      When  Pilate  therefore  heard 

that  saying,"  he  brought  Jesus  forth,"  and  ^  sat  down  in'*  the  /Matt. xxvii 
judgment  seat  in"  a  place  that  is"  called  the  Pavement,  but 

14  in  the'^  Hebrew,  Gabbatha.     And  it  was  the  '"preparation  ""'!>«•  sjm? J 

^  I-      JT  Malt,  xxvii. 

of  the  passover,  and  "  about  the  sixth  hour :  and  he  saith  unto    6»:  ^^r^, 

^  XV.  42:  Luke 

15  the  Jew^,  Behold'  your  King!     But  they"  cried  out,  "Away  ^Luk^l^xm 
with  him,  away  with  him,  crucify  him.     Pilate  saith  unto  them,    *^- 
Shall  I  crucify  your  King.^     The  chief  priests  answered,  We 

16a  have  no  kingf  but  Caesar.     Then**  "dc-livered  he  him  there- -^  ^;■*"•'".'^^• 

**  26;  Mark 

fore  *•  unto  them  to  be  crucified.  *v.  fs ;  Luke 

xxiu.  34. 

•  crime  '  Jesus  therefore  came  forth  *  he 

®  Behold,  ^®  When  therefore  the  chief  priests  and  the 

^^  Crucify !  Crucify  !  ^^  Take  him  yourselves  *•  crime 

"  the  ^^  omit  the  ^^  this  word       ^'  add  he  "  palace 

^*  Pilate  therefore  saith         20  re»ease  "a*/// that  I  **  crucify 

**  Jesus  answered  him,  Thou  wouldest  ■*  omit  at  ail  **  had  been 

*®  for  this  cause         ^'  add  up       ^^  omit  And  *^  Upon  this 

^  \{  thou  release  this  man  ^^  every  one  that  ''•  these  words 

'•  out  ^*  on  »*  at  •■*«  omit  that  is 

^"^  omit  the  ^®  And  it  was  Preparation-day  ^^  it  was 

*o  They  therefore  *i  Then  therefore  *>  up 

Contents.     The  dreadful  tragedy  is  still  con-  inflicted  by  order  of  Pilate.     The  name  of  the 

tinued ;   and   that   it  is  so  in  the  same  line  of  governor  indeed  is  mentioned,   but  this  seems 

thought  and  with  the  same  object  as  before,  is  simply  to  be  because   without  his  authority  the 

evident  from  the  parallelism  between  chap,  xviii.  punishment  could  not  have  been  inflicted.    The 

33-40  and  chap.  xix.  1-16.     The  subject  is  the  punishment  is  itself  the  main  point, — the  increas- 

humiliation  of  Jesus,  the  half-hearted  eflbrts  of  ing  sufferings  of  Jesus  and  His  deepening  humilia- 

Pilate  to  release  Him,  and  the  determined  hostility  tion  and  agony  as,  under  the  pressure  of  riis  sinful 

and  cruelty  of  the  Jews.  nation,  He  goes  onward  to  the  cross.     In  the  first 

Ver.  I.  Then  Pilate  therefore  took  Jeeus  and  picture  (chap,  xviii.  33-40)  Tesus  is  simply  the 

flocraiged  him.     It  is  the  scourging  itself  that  is  prisoner  bound ;  in  the  second,  that  before  us,  He 

the  prominent  thought,  not  the  fact  that  it  was  is  the  prisoner  scourged  and  treated  with  con- 
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temptuous  mockery  of  his  royal  claims.  This 
mockery  follows  the  scourging. 

Vers.  2,  3.  And  the  Boldien  platted  a  crown 
of  thorns,  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  they 
pat  on  hixn  a  pnrple  robe,  and  they  came  unto 
him  and  laid.  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  I  and  they 
ga^e  him  blows  with  their  hands.  All  is  in 
mockery  of  His  royal  claims :  first  the  crown 
of  thorns,  secondly  the  purple  robe,  thirdly  the 
coming  to  Him  with  mock  obeisance,  fourthly 
the  *Hail,  King  of  the  Jews,'  fifthly  the  blows 
with  their  hands.  We  include  this  last  in  the 
same  series  as  the  acts  preceding  it,  for  the  Evan- 
pelist,  by  his  peculiar  language,  appears  to  mean 
more  than  that  Jesus  was  struck.  The  blows  are 
the  mock  presents  that  the  subjects  bring.  They 
approach  Jesus  with  lowliness  and  with  a  '  Hail ;  * 
and  then,  as  if  laying  their  offerings  at  His  feet, 
they  strike  Him.  The  picture  of  humiliation  and 
suffering  is  drawn  in  striking  colours,  and  its 
advance  upon  that  of  chap,  xviii.  must  be  obvious 
to  every  reader.  A  similar  advance  appears  in 
the  next  two  verses. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  Pilate  went  ont  again,  and 
■aith  nnto  them.  Behold,  I  bring  him  out  to  you, 
that  ye  may  perceiye  that  I  find  no  crime  in 
him.  Jesus  therefore  came  forth,  wearing  the 
crown  of  thorns  and  the  purple  robe.  And  he 
saith  unto  them.  Behold,  the  man  I  The  differ- 
ence between  the  situation  here  and  that  at  chap, 
xviii.  39  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  actual  woras 
in  which  Pilate  proclaims  the  innocence  of  Jesus, 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  change  of  order  is 
not  a  matter  of  entire  indifference.  It  lies  rather 
in  the  fact  that  on  the  former  occasion  he  left 
Jesus  in  the  palace,  and  came  out  alone  to  the 
tews  with  his  verdict  of  acquittal ;  while  here  he 
leads  Jesus  forth,  exhibiting  such  a  bearing  towards 
Him  ihat  the  Jews  may  themselves  perceive  tliat 
he  considers  Him  to  be  innocent.  It  is  further 
evident  from  the  words  of  ver.  8,  'he  was  the 
more  afraid,'  that  a  mysterious  awe  had  already 
taken  possession  of  his  soul,  an  awe  increased  no 
doubt  by  the  message  of  hb  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19), 
which  had  just  before  reached  him.  In  his  words' 
*  Behold,  the  man  ! '  we  have  a  clear  trace  of  the 
sympathy  and  pity  existing  in  his  breast.  He 
speaks  of  the  *  man,'  not  of  the  *  king.*  It  is  the 
human  sufferer  to  whom  he  draws  attention,  one 
whose  sufferings  and  whole  aspect  would  have 
melted  any  heart  not  dehumanised  by  personal 
envy  or  that  fierce  spirit  of  revenge  which  has 
marked  ecclesiastical  fanaticism  in  every  age.  So 
fieur,  however,  as  he  expected  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  Jews  by  the  spectacle  presented  to  them, 
he  is  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 

Ver.  6.  When  therefore  the  chief  priests  and 
the  officers  saw  him,  they  cried  out»  saying. 
Crucify  !  Crucify !  The  atfvauce  from  what  is 
stated  at  chap,  xviii.  40  to  the  present  point  is  at 
once  perceptible.  Then  the  Jews  refused  to  have 
Jesus  released  to  them,  and  cried  out  for  Barabbas. 
Now  their  cry  reaches  its  culmination,  '  Crucify  ! 
Crucify ! '—rilate  saith  unto  them.  Take  him 
youTBelves,  and  crucify  him ;  for  I  find  no  crime 
in  him.  The  words  do  not  seem  to  contain  any 
serious  authorisation  on  the  part  of  Pilate  to  the 
Jews  to  crucify  Jesus.  The  latter  at  least  did  not 
understand  them  in  that  sense,  or  they  would 
probably  have  at  once  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  given.  The  emphatic  '  yourselves  ' 
guides  us  to  the  true  interpretation.  There  is  in 
VOL.  II.  14 


the  words  partly  scorn  of  the  Jews,  partly  the 
resolution  of  Pilate  to  free  himself  from  all  respon- 
sibility in  the  guilty  deed  which  he  began  to  see 
could  hardly  be  avoided.  It  is  as  if  he  would  say, 
*  Is  He  to  be  crucified  ?  then  it  shall  be  by  your- 
selves, and  not  by  me.'  The  Jews,  accordingly, 
are  sensible  that  they  dare  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  permission.  They  must  adduce  fresh  reasons 
for  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  they 
desire. 

Ver.  7.  The  Jews  answered  him.  We  have  a 
law,  and  by  the  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he 
made  himself  Son  of  God.  The  'We'  is  em- 
phatic. 'Thou,  Pilate,  mayest  pronounce  Him 
innocent ;  and  He  may  be  innocent  of  all  such 
crimes  as  are  wont  to  be  tried  at  thy  bar.  But 
fVe  have  a  law,  and  that  law  denounces  death  to 
persons  like  Him ;  for  He  made  Himself  Son  of 
God.*  The  law  referred  to  is  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  and 
the  crime  is  that  Jesus  represented  Himself  to  be 
what  He  really  was.  Such  was  the  guilt  of  the 
Jews.  Not  upon  false  pretences,  but  upon  the 
greatest  of  all  falsehoods,  the  misinterpretation  of 
the  truth, — in  the  thickest  of  all  darkness,  the  light 
itself  made  darkness, — they  hurried  Jesus  to  His 
doom.  The  effect  upon  Pilate  of  this  charge  they 
had  not  anticipated. 

Vers.  8,  9.  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  this 
word,  he  was  the  more  afraid;  and  he  went 
again  into  the  palace,  and  saith  unto  Jesus, 
Whence  art  thouf  The  remarkable  expression 
by  which  the  Evangelist  designates  the  language 
of  the  Jews  deserves  our  notice, — *  this  word.*  It 
is  not  a  mere  saying  that  the  Jews  have  uttered. 
It  is  a  *  word.*  The  Divine  is  in  it.  At  the  very 
time  when  they  are  pursuing  the  Lord  of  glory  to 
His  death,  they  are  unconsciously  impelled  by  a 
Divine  power  to  ascribe  to  Him  the  glory  that  b 
His  due.  We  are  not  indeed  to  suppose  that 
Pilate  felt  this.  But  the  strange  awe — the  sense  of 
mystery — thai  had  come  over  him  before  is  deepened 
in  his  mind.  He  must  renew  his  investigation 
with  all  seriousness ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  goes 
again  into  the  palace,  taking  Jesus  with  him,  and 
asks  Him,  *  Whence  art  thou  ?  *  The  question 
has  certainly  no  reference  to  the  place  where  Jesus 
had  been  bom,  or  from  which  He  had  come  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  a  deeper  origin  that  is  asked 
after.  Art  Thou  from  this  world,  or  from  another  ? 
a  man,  or  from  the  gods  ?— But  Jesus  gave  him 
no  answer.  The  question  had  not  been  asked  in 
the  spirit  to  which  an  answer  was  neVer  refused. 
Pilate  had  no  sense  either  of  sin  or  need.  Even 
had  he  been  answered  and  received  the  answer  as 
true,  he  would  only  have  bestowed  freedom  upon 
One  who  sought  nothing Ifor  Himself:  he  would 
not  have  'believed.'  That  this  was  the  state  of 
his  mind  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  words  next 
spoken  by  him. 

Ver.  10.  Pilate  therefore  saith  unto  him, 
Speakeet  thou  not  unto  me  f  Knoweet  thou  not 
that  I  have  power  to  release  thee,  and  that  I 
have  power  to  crucify  thee?  There  is  no  trace 
of  spiritual  feeling  in  these  words ;  nothing  but  the 
sense  of  offended  dignity,  that  to  one  in  his  posi- 
tion, and  possessed  of  his  power,  a  poor  prisoner 
should  decline  to  reply.  Hence  the  position  of 
'to  me,'  at  the  head  of  the  sentence,  ana  hence  the 
twice  repeated  *  power,*  to  emphasize  the  authority 
which  he  possessed.  The  mention  of  *  release  * 
comes  first,  as  the  consideration  most  likely  to 
tell  upon  one    in  the  danger   in  which    Jesus 
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stood.     To  this  remark,  of  Pilate  an  answer  is 
given. 

Ver.  II.  JeniB  answered  him,  Tbon  wonldest 
hsve  no  power  at  all  against  me,  except  it  had 
heen  given  thee  from  above;  for  this  cause  he 
ifaat  deliyered  me  up  tinto  thee  huth  greater  sin. 
These  words  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
source  whence  Pilate  derived  his  power,— *  from 
above,' — was  the  same  as  that  whence  Jesus  came. 
In  usir^  his  power,  therefore,  against  the  Son  of 
God,  he  was  really  fighting;  against  God.  'For 
this  cause,*  also,  he  that  delivered  Jesus  up  to  him 
(not  Judas  orCaiaphas  only,  but  whosoever  shared 
in  the  deed)  had  *  greater  sin.  *  Why  'greater*? 
Partly,  perhaps,  because  the  delivering  up  was  the 
6rst  step  in  the  process  of  invoking  against  God 
tlie  power  of  God ;  mainly,  because  the  sin  thus 
committed  was,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 

fiilty  of  it,  a  sin  against  greater  light  than  in 
ilate's  case.  The  Jews  professed  to  know  (and 
ought  to  have  known)  God  better  than  the  heathen 
judge.  They  ought  to  have  known  better  than  he 
the  true  nature  of  that  source  *  from  above,'  from 
which  they  derived  their  power.  Therefore  their 
sin,  a  sin  against  God,  was  in  them  '  greater '  than 
in  him.  In  thb  reply  Jesus  had  done  more  than 
speak  as  an  innocent  man.  He  had  assumed  a 
position  of  superiority  alike  to  His  accusers  and 
His  judge.  The  effect  produced  upon  Pilate  was 
proportionally  great. 

Ver.  12.  upon  this  Pilate  sought  to  release 
him.  The  verb  'sought  *  in  the  original  implies 
that  Pilate  now  made  repeatea  attempts,  not 
recorded,  to  effect  with  consent  of  the  Jews  the 
release  of  his  prisoner.  The  attempts  were  vain. 
— But  the  Jews  cried  out,  saying.  If  thou  release 
this  man,  thou  art  not  OsBsar's  ftiend :  every  one 
that  maJceth  himself  a  king  speaketh  afl^dnst 
GsBsar.  The  term  '  Caesar's  friend  *  had  been, 
since  the  time  of  Augustus,  conferred  by  the 
emperor  upon  legates  and  prefects  as  an  honour- 
able distinction.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
hope  of  obtaining  it  might  even  now  be  floating 
before  Pilate's  eyes.  The  argument,  although  not 
deliberately  reserved  for  this  moment,  but  dictated 
by  the  quick  insight  of  excited  passion,  was  thus 
fitted  to  tell  most  powerfully  upon  him.  How  it 
did  tell  the  sequel  shows.  We  shall  err,  however, 
if  we  imagine  that  the  only  object  of  John  in 
mentioning  the  circumstance  is  to  point  out  the 
consideration  to  which  Pilate  yielded.  He  has 
another  object  far  more  nearly  at  heart, — to  ex- 
hibit the  woeful,  the  self-confessed^  degradation 
to  which  the  proud  Jewish  people,  by  their  opposi- 
tion to  Jesus,  had  reduced  themselves.  Something 
similar  had  been  already  noted  by  him  at  chap, 
xi.  48,  but  that  fell  far  short  of  what  is  exhibited 
here.  In  order  to  effect  their  guilty  end,  they  by 
whom  the  friendship  of  Caesar  was  regarded  as 
degradation  and  not  honour,  appeal  to  the  desire 
for  it  as  a  noble  ambition ;  they  who  would  fain 
have  trampled  the  authority  of  Caesar  under  foot 
as  the  source  of  the  oppression  from  which  they 
suffered,  and  of  the  loss  of  all  the  ancient  glories 
of  their  nation,  represent  the  effort  to  maintain  it 
as  one  that  loyalty  ought  to  make.  With  what 
clearness  does  the  Evangelist  see  these  wretched 
'Tews,*  in  the  very  act  of  accomplishing  their  ends, 
plunging  themselves  into  the  greatest  depths  of 
Ignominy  and  shame  !  The  effect  of  the  appeal  is 
not  lost  upon  Pilate. 

Ver.  13.  When  Pilate  therefore  heard  these 


words,  he  brought  Jesus  out,  and  sat  down  on 
the  judgment  seat  at  a  place  called*  the  Pave- 
ment, hut  in  Hebrew,  Gabbatha.  The  decisive 
moment  is  now  come ;  and,  according  to  the  fre* 
quent  method  of  our  Evangelist,  th^  way  is  pre- 
pared for  it  by  the  mention  of  several  particulars. 
First,  we  have  the  place.  It  was  not  in  the  palace, 
but  at  a  spot  called  in  the  Aramaic  tongue 
Gabbatha,  and  in  the  Greek  the  Pavement.  The 
Greek  name  was  probably  given  because  the  floor 
was  laid  down  in  the  mosaic  work  common  in 
those  days  in  places  of  importance,  such  as  theatres 
and  halls  of  justice,  and  oefore  altars  of  the  gods. 
It  literally  means  inlaid  with  stones.  The  Aramaic 
word  Gabbatha  signifies  a  hill  or  elevated  spot  of 
ground,  so  that  we  are  to  think  of  a  spot  m  the 
open  air  where  a  tribunal  was  erected  on  a  rising 
ground,  the  top  of  which  was  laid  with  tesselated 
pavement.     The  time  is  next  noted. 

Ver.  14.  And  it  waa  Preparation-day  of  the 
paasover ;  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  the  difficulties  connected  with 
each  of  these  two  clauses  are  very  ^eat ;  and  we 
have  again  to  regret,  as  at  chap,  xviii.  28,  that  in 
a  commentary  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  question.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
indicate  as  clearly  as  our  space  will  permit  the 
solution  that  we  propose. 

1.  It  is  urged  that  the  first  clause  means,  '  It 
was  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,'  that  is,  the 
day  before  it.  Difficulties  are  thus  removed  at 
the  cost  of  making  John  contradict  the  earlier 
Evangelists  as  to  the  night  when  the  Last  Supper 
was  instituted,  and  the  day  when  Jesus  was  cruci- 
fied. Apart  from  all  consideration  of  the  new 
difficulty  thus  created,  we  observe— (i)  That  the 
interpretation  thus  offered  makes  the  Evangelist 
contradict  himself  (comp.  what  has  been  said  on 
chap,  xviii.  39 ;  and  bear  in  mind  that  Pilate  at 
the  moment  there  spoken  of  released  Barabbas, 
Matt  xxvii.  26;  Mark  xv.  15;  Luke  xxiii  25). 
The  Passover  was  therefore  then  begun.  To  speak 
now  of  the  day  preceding  it  is  impossible.  (2)  The 
translation  'the  preparation*  cannot  be  accepted. 
There  is  no  article  in  the  original.  The  Greek 
term  must  be  rendered  either  'a  preparation,'  or 
it  must  be  taken  in  its  well-known  sense  of 
'  Friday.'  (3)  It  has  never  been  shown  that  the 
day  before  the  Passover  was  called  *  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  Passover.'  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  was,  because  it  is  believed  that  the  day 
before  the  Sabbath  was  called  '  The  preparation 
of  the  Sabbath. '  No  such  name  as  tkh  last  has 
been  tainted  out.  It  did  not — we  may  venture  to 
say  tnat,  without  a  different  mode  of  connecting 
the  two  words,  it  could  not — exist.  The  whole 
foundation  upon  which  rests  the  idea  of  a  day 
called  'the  preparation  of  the  Passover'  is  re- 
moved. 

2.  A  second  solution  is  offered.  By  '  prepara- 
tion '  we  are  to  understand  Friday ;  by  *  the  Pass- 
over *  the  Paschal  feast ;  by  the  whole  expression, 
*It  was  Friday  of  the  Paschal  feast.'  There  is 
much  in  this  to  be  accepted,  for  it  appears  from 
Josephus  that  the  seven  days*  festival  was  often 
designated  *the  Passover,'  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  rendering'  'Friday.*  The  diffi- 
culties, if  nothing  more  can  be  said,  are — (i) 
To  see  why  the  words  'of  the  Paschal  feast' 
should  be  added  ;  they  are  unnecessary ;  and  they 
do  not  occur  at  ver.  31,  although  the  day  there 
spoken  of  is  the  same  as  that  before  us  here. 
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(2)  That  it  is  not  easy  to  exclude  from  the  original 
the  thought  of  the  *  Paschal  lamb.*  That  is  the 
proper  rendering  of  the  Greek,  and  the  rendering 
which  lies  closest  to  the  whole  conception  and 
drift  alike  of  the  chapters  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing  and  of  the  special  verses  in  which  mention 
of  *  the  Passover  *  is  made.  Notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  we  accept  this  rendering  as  in  part  at 
least  the  meaning  of  the  Evan^list.  The  diffi- 
culties will  vanish  when  we  consider  that  it  is  not 
all  his  meaning.  For,  in  truth,  he  seems  to  be  led 
to  his  choice  of  the  particular  form  of  expression 
which  he  employs  by  the  tendency  that  we  have 
so  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe  in  him, — 
the  tendency  to  see  things  in  the  doubUs  presented 
by  symbols  and  their  realities.  Both  the  leading 
words  of  the  clause  before  us  are  susceptible  of 
this  double  meaning;  and  it  is  because  they  are 
so  that  we  find  them  here.  Thus — (i)  The 
former  word  is  to  be  taken  in  its  double  sense,  '  a 
preparation  *  or  *  Friday. '  (2)  The  words  rendered 
'the  Passover,*  or  as  it  might  be  simply  'the 
Pasche^  are  to  bp  taken  in  their  double  sense,  '  the 
Paschal  lamb*  or  'the  Paschal  feast  or  week.* 
At  the  time  when  John  wrote,  if  not  also  much 
earlier,  both  senses  were  in  use  in  the  Christian 
Church.  Exactly  then  as  in  chap.  iii.  8  John  has 
in  view  the  double  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  for 
spirit  or  wind,  so  here  he  has  in  view  the  double 
meaning  of  these  expressions.  The  day  now 
dawning,  and  the  events  now  occurring,  were  *  a 

{)reparation  of  the  Paschal  lamb ' — yet  not  of  the 
amb  of  the  Jewish  feast,  but  of  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb,  Jesus  JJimielf, — of  the  Lamb  now  on  His 
way  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  life  of  His  people.  It 
was  also  '  Friday  of  the  Pasche.*  Both  these 
meanings  are  prominent  to  the  eye  of  the  Evan- 
gelist; and  as,  with  the  ready  appreciation  of 
symbolism  possessed  by  the  symlx>lic  mind,  he 
sets  tliat  one  of  his  deepest  thoughts  can  be  ex- 
pressed by  words  which  shall  at  the  same  time 
express  an  outward  incident  of  the  scene,  he 
chooses  his  language  for  the  sake  of  the  richer 
meaning  to  which  he  is  thus  able  to  give  utter- 
ance. 

The  view  now  taken  derives  confirmation  from 
the  fact  that  at  ver.  31  of  this  chapter,  where  the 
word  *  a  preparation  *  or  '  Friday '  is  again  used, 
the  addition  '  of  the  Passover  *  is  dropped.  Why 
is  this  ?  Because  by  the  time  we  come  to  that 
vers^  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  has  been  slain :  it 
is  no  longer  possible,  therefore,  to  speak  of  a  pre- 
paration of  Jesus.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
word  denotes  the  weekly  day  of  preparation 
(*  Friday '),  it  is  clear  that  in  ver.  31  any  explanar 
tory  addition  would  be  superfluous.  The  particular 
view  to  be  taken  of  chap.  xix.  28-37  w^H  ^^  lend 
confirmation  to  what  has  been  said. 

The  second  clause  of  the  words  with  which  we 
now  deal  is  much  more  easily  explained  than  the 
first :  'and  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour.*  If  this 
hour  be  according  to  Jewish  modes  of  reckoning 
12  (noon),  we  are  in  direct  conflict  with  Mark  xv. 
25,  '  and  it  was  the  third  hour,  and  they  crucified 
Him.'  There,  at  9  A.M.,  the  crucifixion  takes 
place.  Here,  at  noon,  the  sentence  is  not  vet 
pronounced.  The  main  elements  of  the  solution 
are  to  be  found  in  what  has  been  already  said  with 
regard  to  the  mode  of  reckoning  time  employed 
in  this  Gospel.  '  The  sixth  hour  *  is  thus  6  A.M., 
an  l^our  supplying  u^  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  imagine,  with  the  space  of  time  needed 
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for  the  events  already  past  that  night,  as  well  as 
with  that  needed  for  things  still  to  be  done  before 
the  crucifixion  at  9  A.M.  To  these  considerations 
has  to  be  added  the  fact,  that  Pilate  now  for  the 
first  time  took  his  formal  place  upon  the  judgment 
seat,  and  pronounced  sentence  with  the  suitable 
solemnities  of  law.  But  by  Roman  law  this  could 
not  be  done  before  6  a.m.;  and  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  Pilate  would  embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  ridding  himself  of  a  disagreeable 
case  than  that  he  would  carry  on  the  process  until 
noon. 

Both  the  place  and  the  time  for  the  last  step  in 
the  trial  of  Jesus  have  now  been  mentioned.  Piiate 
is  on  his  judgment  seat,  on  a  spot  elevated  above 
the  people.  The  tru6  Lamb  of  God  is  before  him 
ready  for  the  sacrifice.  The  awful  '  hour  is  come.* 
— And  he  Baith  unto  the  Jews,  Behold,  yotur 
King  \  The  words  are  not  spoken  sarcastically  of 
Jesus,  but  contemptuously  of  the  J.ews.  Pilate  nad 
no  motive  for  being  sarcastic  with  r^ard  to  the 
former.  He  had  been  impressed  by  the  spectacle  of 
meekness  and  innocence  which  Jesus  presented. 
He  would  have  set  Him  free  had  he  possessed  suffi- 
cient earnestness  and  depth  of  moral  character  to 
carry  into  effect  what  he  knew  to  be  right.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  he  has  any  wish  to 
treat  Jesus  with  contempt.  But  all  the  more  that 
this  was  the  case,  and  that  his  own  conscience 
was  reproving  him  for  his  weakness,  would  his 
contempt  be  increased  for  those  who  were  urging 
him  to  act  unjustly.  His  secret  displeasure  with 
himself  would  seek  satisfaction  in  his  indignation 
and  disgust  with  them.  He  had  shown  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Jews  from  the  first  (comp.  ver.  35), 
and  now,  with  that  contempt  raised  to  its  highest 
point,  he  says,  '  Behold,  your  King.*  It  is  possible 
also  that  in  these  words  the  Evangelist  sees  one  of 
those  unconscious  prophecies  or  Divine  declarations 
concerning  Jesus  of  whidi  we  have  had  repeated 
illustrations  in  this  Gospel. 

Ver.  15.  They  thendbre  ezied  out,  Away  with 
liim,  away  with  him,  cnici4r  him.  Instinct  tells 
them  that  the  last  moment  when  they  may  accom- 
plish their  object  is  arrived :  and,  roused  to  the 
utmost  pitch  of  fury  by  the  words  of  Pilate,  they 
cry  out,  with  a  quick  repetition  of  words  corre- 
sponding to  their  feelings.  Let  him  be  hurried  off 
to  crucifixion.  But  Pilate  will  still  further  provoke 
them,  still  further  pour  out  his  contempt  upon 
them.— Pilate  aaith  onto  them.  Shall  I  crucify 
your  ^ing  ?  Then  follow  those  words  evidently 
so  full  of  meanine  to  the  Evangelist. — The  chief 
priests  answered  We  have  no  king  but  Osraar. 
The  chief  priests,  the  heads  of  the  Theocracy  of 
Israel,  give  the  answer,  which  thus  comes -upon 
us  with  a  more  terrible  force  than  it  could  other- 
wise have  done.  What  an  answer  is  it !  It  is 
the  utterance  of  self-condemnation,  the  renouncing 
of  the  chief  honour  of  the  chosen  people,  the 
casting  away  of  what  had  most  distinguished  them 
in  the  past,  of  what  they  hoped  most  from  in  the 
future,  'We  have  no  king  but  Caesar.*  God  is 
rejected  ;  Messianic  hope  is  trampled  under  foot. 
In  the  moment  of  securing  the  death  of  their  true 
King,  *  the  Jews,'  by  the  mouth  of  their  leaiders 
and  representatives,  plunge  themselves  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  guilt  and  shame. 

Ver.  i6a.  Then  therefore  deHvered  lie  him 
up  onto  them  to  be  crucified.  The  tragedy  has 
reached  its  climax ;  and  in  this  single  sentence  the 
rest  of  the  direful  story  may  be  told. 
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Chapter  XIX.    16^-22. 
The  Nailing  of  Jesus  to  the  Cross, 


\6b,  17 


A' 


ND  *  they  took  *  Jesus,  and  led  him  away.'     And  he 
bearing  his  cross*  went  ^ forth  into  a*  place  called 
///^//<fi^^  of  a  skull,  which  is  called  in  the*  Hebrew  Golgotha:  ^ 

18  Where  they  ^crucified  him,  and  two  other  with  him,*  on  either  ^ 

19  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the  midst.  And  ^  Pilate '  wrote  a  title, 
and  put // on  the  cross.     And  the  writing  was,*  JESUS  OF 

20  NAZARETH  THE  KING  OF  THE  JEWS.  This  title 
then  read  many  of  the  Jews :  for  the  place  •  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  was  nigh  to  the  city : "  and  it  was  written  in  Hebrew, 

21  and  Greek,  and  Latin."  Then  said  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Jews"  to  Pilate,  Write  not,  The  King  of  the  Jews  ;  but  that 

22  he  said,"  I  am  King  of  the  Jews.  Pilate  answered,  What  I 
have  written  I  have  written. 


*  They  therefore  received 

*  And  bearing  the  cross  for  himself  he 
®  with  him  two  others  '  add  also 

*  add  of  the  city  ^®  omit  to  the  city 
^'  The  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  therefore  said 


'  omit  and  led  him  aw  ay 

*  unto  the         *  omit  the 

*  and  there  was  written 
^^  and  Latin  and  Greek 
**  but,  That  man  said 


Matt,  zxvii. 
31,  33;  Mark 
zv.  ao,  33; 
Luke  xxiiu 

a6.  33- 

Heb.  xiu.  Z3. 
Malt  xxviL 
37, 38 ;  Mark 
XV.  25.  27J 
Luke  xxiu. 
33,38. 


Ver.  16^.  They  therefore  reoeiyed  JesoB. 
*  They,*  not  the  soldiers,  but  the  chief  priests  oi 
ver.  15  and  the  Jews  of  ver.  14.  The  verb  is 
that  of  chap.  i.  11,  'His  own  accepted  him  not' 
Now  they  did  *  receive  *  Him,  but  only  to  hurry 
Him  to  a  cruel  death.  It  will  be  observed  how 
much  this  peculiar  force  of  the  verb  is  brought  out 
by  the  true  reading  of  the  verse,  which  omit;  *  and 
led  him  away.* 

Ver.  17.  And  bearing  the  croas  for  himself 
he  went  forth  unto  the  place  called  the  place  of 
a  Bknll,  which  ia  called  in  Hebrew  G^otha. 
It  is  a  trace  of  the  accuracy  of  John  both  in 
observing  and  relating  facts,  that  he  is  the  only 
Evangelist  who  mentions  the  circumstance.  Nor 
is  there  any  contradiction  betwixt  this  statement 
and  that  of  the  three  earlier  Gospels  which  tells 
us  that  they  compelled  Simon  of 'Cyrene  to  bear 
the  cross  after  Jesus.  Jesus  had  borne  it  at  first, 
but  had  afterwards  been  compelled  through  fatigue 
to  resign  it.  On  *went  forth*  comp.  on  chap, 
xviii.  I.  The  place  was  called  Golgotha,  'the 
place  of  a  skull,*  probably  as  being  a  small  round 
hillock.  The  most  interesting  point  to  be  noticed 
is  the  manner  in  which  John  dwells  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  The  *  place  of  a  skull  *  is 
the  emblem  to  him  of  the  sad  transaction  about 
to  be  completed  there.     The  Evangelist  adds, 

Ver.  18.  Where  they  omcifled  him,  and  with 
him  two  others,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus 
in  the  midst.  On  the  lingering  torture  of  death 
by  crucifixion  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell.  We 
learn  from  the  earlier  Gospels  that  the  two  cruci- 
fied along  with  Jesus  were  robbers  (Matt,  xxvii 
38 ;  Mark  xv. 


27).     To  this  death  they  too  must 


have  been  doomed  by  the  Roman  power,  and  as 
we  find  the  Roman  governor  writing  the  inscrip- 
tion and  Roman  soldiers  taking  part  in  the  cruci- 
fixion and  dividing  the  spoils  (comp.  ver.  23),  it 
is  reasonable  to  think  that  it  was  also  a  Roman, 
not  a  Jewish,  arrangement  by  which  the  two 
robbers  i^re  suspended  on  either  side  of  Jesus. 
If  so,  the  object  must  have  been  still  more  to 
bring  out  that  idea  of  His  royalty  with  which 
Pilate  to  the  last  mocked  the  Jews.  Not  only, 
however,  did  he  mock  them  thus.  Following  the 
custom  of  the  time,  by  which  an  inscription 
describing  the  crime  for  which  a  malefactor  suitered 
was  nailed  to  the  cross,  he  ordered  this  to  be  done 
now,  and  he  himself  dictated  the  words. 

Ver.  19.  And  Pilate  also  wrote  a  title,  and 
pat  it  on  the  cross;  and  there  was  written, 
JESUS  OF  NAZAEETH  THE  KING  OF  THE 
JEWS.  The  object,  as  before,  was  to  do  despite 
to  the  Jews,  not  to  Jesus.  To  the  last  moment 
their  terrible  crime  must,  under  the  overruling 
providence  of  God,  be  brought  home  to  them. 

Ver.  20.  This  title  then  read  many  of  the 
Jews,  for  the  place  of  the  dty  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  was  nigh.  The  language  in  which  this 
proximity  of  Golgotha  to  the  city  is  spoken  of 
is  in  a  high  degree Temarkable :  not  'the  place  was 
nigh  to  the  city,'  but  *the  place  of  the  city  was 
nigh.'  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  by  these 
words  the  Evangelist  means  to  say  that  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  was  within  the  city.  He  knew 
well,  as  every  one  knew,  that  it  was  'without 
the  gate.'  It  is  the  power  of  the  idea,  not  per- 
verting the  fact  but  leading  to  a  special  view  of  it, 
that  meets  us  here,  as  so  often  elsewhere.     The 
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place  oatside  the  city,  but  really  belonging  to  the  doubt  that  the  latter  words  determiued  the  form  of 

city,  is  viewed  only  in  this  latter  aspect,  as  '  /A^  the  phrase  before  us.    On  the  one  side  we  see  the 

pliue  of  the  city,^  because  a  closer  connection  is  Kingofthejews  defeated,  yet  victorious;  suspended 

thus  established  between  the  crime  committed  on  the  cross,  yet  proclaimed  to  be  what  He  is  in 

there  and  the  guilty  city  of  Jerusalem. — And  it  all  the  great  languages  of  the  world ;  set  before 

waa  mitten  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  and  Greek,  -  us  as  universal  King.     On  the  other  side  we  see 

the  three  great  langiiages  of  the  then  known  world,  the  chief  priests  of  the  Jews  victorious,  yet  defeated ; 

Ver.  21.  Thecnief  priests  of  the  Jews  there-  their   object   apparently  accomplished,    yet    its 

fore  eaid  to  Pilate,  Write  not.  The  King  of  the  accomplishment  turned  to  their  ovm  shame,  and 

JevB,  hut,  That  man  said,  I  am  King  of  the  their  victim's  glory.— Their  request  was  denied  in 

Jews.     The  offence  taken  might  have  been,  and  the  most  curt  and  contemptuous  hmguage. 

probably  was,  expected  by  Pilate ;  but  the  mode  Ver.   22.     Pilate   answered,    what   I   have 

in  which  it  is  described  is  again  highly  worthy  of  written  I  have  written.      It  is  impossible  to 

our  notice.    This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  we  mistake  the  feeling  of  the  Evangelist  that  in  all 

meet  with  the  expression  *  the  chief  priests  of  the  this  the  finger  of  God  is  to  be  traced.    Those  who 

Tews ;'  and  as  it  occurs  in  such  close  connection  with  refuse  to^*  believe '  shall  yet  be  compelled  to  own 

the  words  'ihe  King  of  the  Jews,'  we  can  hardly  that  Jesus  is  King. 


Chapter  XIX.    23-3a 
T/te  Crucifixion, 


23  'TPHEN  'the  soldiers,*  when  they  had  crucified  Jesus,  took  «Matt^»nriL 

A       his  garments,  and  made  four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a    J][j^**^^*^ 
part ;  and  also  his  coat :  *  now  the  coat  ■  was  without  seam, 

24  woven  from  the  top  throughout.     They  said  therefore  among 
themselves,'  Let  us  not  rend  it,  but  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it 

shall  be:  *that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,  ^ which  saith,*  *^.^||; 
They  parted  my  raiment*  among  them,  and  for  my  vesture  ^S."-Ji^-;  ,« 
they  did  cast  lots.* 

25  These  things  therefore  the  soldiers  did.     ''Now'  there  stood  ''^•'^.^'jjij 
by  the  cross  of  Jesus  his  '  mother,  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary    ^\/p'>  ^uke 

26  the  wife  of  Cleophas,'  and  ^  Mary  Magdalene.     When  Jesus  ^cha?.'  xi.'x, 
therefore  saw  his  mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  '"whom  ^q^^^]^ 
he  loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother,  *  Woman,  behold  •  thy  son  !    2kp.^rt 

27  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  Behold  ***  thy  mother !     And  from  *^'^P'  '^  ♦ 
that  hour  that "  disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  home, 

28  After  this,  Jesus  knowing  that  all  things  were  now  accom- 
plished," '  that  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled,"  saith,  *  I  thirst.  i\V:\^;^  ax, 

29  Now  "  there  was  set "  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar :  '  and  they  filled  '  JJTmSI"' 
a  spunge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,"  and  put^'  it   *^*3^* 

30  to  his  mouth.     When  Jesus  therefore  had  received  the  vinegar, 

he  said,  **  It  is  finished  :  and  he  bowed  his  head,  and  *  gave  up  «^p-  x^*- 
the  ghost."  "JJ*" 

*  The  soldiers  therefore  *  tunic  *  to  one  another 

*  omit  which  saith         *  garments         •  and  upon  my  vesture  they  cast  lots 
'But        "Clopas         » behold,  "  Behold,  "the 

^  are  now  finished        ^'accomplished        **<?/«// Now  "«</// there 

^'  they  put  therefore  a  sponge  full  of  the  vinegar  upon  hyssop 

*'  brought  ^*  and  delivered  up  his  spirit 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   JOHN.    [Chap.  XIX.  2^-^a 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  urged  as  an  argument 
upon  the  point,  that  the  four  women  seem  de- 
signedly placed  in  contrast  with  the  four  soldiers. 
(Not  that  the  Evangelist  makes  the  number  in 
order  to  suit  his  purpose ;  but  that  out  of  the 
*  many  *  spoken  of  by  Matthew  he  selects  four  for 
its  sake.  It  is  the  same  habit  as  (hat  of  which  we 
have  seen  so  much, — the  selection  of  particulars  to 
illustrate  the  historical  idea  which  he  is  desirous 
to  unfold.)  On  the  supposition  that  four  women 
are  mentioned,  it  appears  from  the  earlier  Gospels 
that  the  second,  here  unnamed,  was  Salome, 
John's  own  mother.  Whether  Clopas  may  be 
identified  with  Cleopas  (Luke  xxiv.  i8)  it  is 
impossible  to  decide. 

Vers.  26,  27.  When  Jesiu  therefore  saw  his 
mother,  and  the  disciple  standing  by,  whom  he 
loved,  he  saith  unto  his  mother.  Woman,  behold, 
thy  son.  Then  saith  he  to  the  disciple,  Behold, 
thy  mother;  and  ftom  that  hdnr  the  disciple 
took  her  nnto  his  own  home.  The  act  thus  re- 
corded has  been  variously  interpreted ;  by  some 
as  in  its  main  purpose  an  act  of  filial  care  for  the 
mother  whose  soul  was  now  about  to  be  pierced 
by  the  sword  spoken  of  in  the  prophetic  word  of 
Simeon  (Luke  ii.  35);  by  others  as  a  formal 
renunciation  of  her,  that  He  may  surrender  Him- 
self wholly  to  the  will  of  His  heavenly  Father. 
It  is  in  the  first  of  these  two  lights  that  we  must 
chiefly  regard  it.  Then  we  can^  best  explain  the 
words  of  ver.  27,  which  are  evidently  the  Evan- 
gelist's commentary  upon  what  had  just  passed  ; 
and  the  renunciation  spoken  of  had  really  taken 
place  at  chap.  ii.  4. 

Ver.  28.  After  this.  Jesus  knowing  that  all 
things  are  now  finished,  that  the  scripture  might 
be  accomplished,  saith,  I  thirst.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  words  *  that  the  Scripture  might 
be  accomplished '  are  to  be  connected  with  what 
precedes  or  with  what  follows.  In  favour  of 
the  former  connection  it  may  be  said — (i)  It  is 
John's  practice  to  point  out  the  fulfilment  of 
Scripture  after,  not  before,  the  event  fulfilling  it. 
(2)  it  is  his  usual  practice  to  notice  the  fulfilment 
of  Scripture  in  what  is  done  to  Jesus,  rather  than 
in  what  is  done  by  Him  to  fulfil  it.  (3)  The  use 
of  the  word  '  now '  seems  to  show  that  we  have 
already  reached  a  complete  accomplishment  of 
Scripture.  It  would  thus  appear  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Evangelist  to  present  to  us  a 
word  spoken  by  Jesus  at  a  moment  when  He 
knew  that  Scripture  had  been  already  fulfilled. 
He  is  in  the  position  of  One  whose  work  is  done, 
and  for  whom  nothing  remains  but  to  depart 
The  strong  counter-argument  is  that  everywhere 
else  in  this  Gospel  (see  chap.  ii.  22)  'the  scrip- 
ture' denotes  some  special  passage.  As,  however, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  John  regarded  the  utterance 
here  recorded  as  fulfilling  Ps.  Ixix.  21  (see  chap, 
ii.  17),  the  difference  ^tween  the  two  inter- 
pretations is  less  than  it  at  first  appears. — That 
thirst  was  a  great  part  of  the  agony  of  the  cross 
we  know ;  nor  in  all  probability  should  we  think 
of  more,  were  it  not  the  manner  of  John  to  relate 
minor  incidents,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  deeper  meaning  which  he  always 
sees  to  be  involved, in  them.  This  manner  of  the 
Evangelist,  therefore,  compels  us  to  ask  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  deeper  meaning  in  this  cry?- 
Let  us  turn  to  chap.  iv.  7.  There,  immediately 
after  mention  of  *the  sixth  hour,'  Jesus  says 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  '  Give  me  to  drink.' 
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Contents.  This  paragraph  details  some  of' 
the  events  of  the  crucifixion,  but  not  in  strict 
historical  seouence  to  vers.  21  and  22.  The  con- 
ference with  Pilate  there  alluded  to,  following  as 
it  did  the  reading  of  the  inscription  sp>oken  of  in 
ver.  20,  must  have  been  later  than  the  moment 
when  the  division  of  the  raiment  of  Jesus  by  the 
soldiers  began.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this 
latter  would  bq?in  as  soon  as  the  cross  was  erected 
and  Jesus  nailed  to  it. 

Ver.  23.  The  soldiers  therefore,  when  they 
had  cmcified  Jesus,  took  his  garments,  and  made 
four  parts,  to  every  soldier  a  pail;;  and  also  hitf 
tonic :  now  the  tunic  was  without  seam,  woven 
firom  the  top  thronghoat  The  soldiers  are  no 
longer  a  *  band.*  They  are  only  four  in  number, 
the  usual  number  of  a  Roman  guard  (comp.  Acts 
xii.  4).  When  they  went  out  against  Jesus  to  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  it  was  in  force,  because 
they  knew  not  how  far  He  might  really  be  the 
leader  in  a  popular  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment. There  was  evidently  no  occasion  for  such 
a  fear  now,  and  their  number  therefore  could  with 
perfect  safety  be  reduced.  By  the  'garments' 
nere  spoken  of  we  are  to  understand  all  the  articles 
of  clothing  belonging  to  Jesus  with  the  exception 
of  His    'vesture     or   tunic, — viz.    His  sandals, 

firdlc,  outer  robe,  head-dress,  etc.  These  they 
ivided  into  four  parts,  giving  to  each  of  the 
four  soldiers  a  part.  Another  course  had  to  be 
taken  with  the  tunic  or  under  •  garment.  By 
it  we  are  without  doubt  to  understand  the  long 
garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  woven  so  as  to  fit 
closely  to  the  body  (not  pieced  or  sewed  together), 
which  was  worn  by. the  high  priest, — the  garment 
of  Rev.  i.  13.,.  It  is  hardly  possible  not  to  feel 
that  this  vestment  is  to  John  the  symbol  of  the 
fact  that  He  Vyho  now  liangs  upon  the  cross  as 
King  is  also  Priest  of  His  people.  We  are  next 
told  what  was  done  with  the  vestment. 

Ver.  24.  They  said  therefore  to  one  another. 
Let  US  not  rend  it,  bat  cast  lots  for  it,  whose  it 
shall  be.  Both  in  the  dividing  and  in  the  casting 
of  lots  the  Evangelist  sees  Scripture  fulfilled. — 
That  the  scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  They 
parted  my  garments  funong  them,  fmd  upon 
my  vesture  they  cast  lots.  The  quotation  is 
from  Ps.  xxii.  18,  and  ^is  accurately  reproduced 
from  the  Seutuagint.— These  things  therefore  the 
soldiers  did.  The  words  may  either  be  intended 
to  emphasize  the  presence  of  God  in  the  scene,  as 
He  made  the  Roman  soldiers  fulfil  His  Scripture  ; 
or  may  simply  arise  out  of  the  intense  interest 
with  which  John  narrates  each  particular  of  these 
eventfiil  hours. — Anothor  scene  is  now  presented 
to  us. 

Ver.  25.  But  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
his  moUier,  and  his  mother's  sister,  Mary  the 
wife  of  C^pas,  and  Mary  Blagdalene.  In 
Matt,  xxvii.  55  we  are  told  of  'many  women 
beholding  from  afar.*  But  as  there  is  nothing  to 
say  that  the  moment  was  the  same  as  that  now 
before  us,  the  supposed  contradiction  between  '  by 
the  cross'  and  'from  afar*  disappears.  If  the 
third  of  the  women  here  mentionea  be  the  same  as 
the  second,  we  shall  have  two  sisters  of  the  same 
name  in  one  family;  for  'sister*  caxmot  mean 
cousin.  The  high  improbability :  of  this  leads  to 
the  supposition  that  we  have  hat  four  women,  in 
two  groups  of  two  each.  This  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  lists  of  apostles  are  in  like 
manner  given  us  in  groups  of  two,  and  by  what 
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H«re,  in  close  contiguity  with  another  *  sixth  hour  * 
r.  14),  He  says,  *  I  thirst*  But  we  have  already 
seen  in  the  language  of 
chap.  iv.  7  the  longing  of 
the  Redeemer  for  the  fruits 
of  that  work  which  He 
was  then  accomplishing  in 
toil  and  weariness ;  and 
we  are  thus  led  to  think 
of  something  of  the  same 
kind  here.  It  was  not 
merely  to  temper  suffer- 
ing that  Jesus  cried,  but 
it  was  for  refreshment  to 
the  body  symbolizing  a 
deeper  refreshment  to  the 
soul.  —  The  request  thus 
made  was  answered. 

Ver.  29.  There  waa  set 
there  a  yeesel  fall  of 
vinegar:  they  pat  there- 
fore a  sponge  ftiU  of  the 
vinegar  apon  hyasop,  and 
broaght  it  to  Us  moath. 
It  is  possible  that  the 
vinegar  here  referred  to 
may  have  been  the  mix- 
ture of  vinegar  and  water 
used  by  the  Roman  soldiers 
to  quench  their  thirst;  or 
it  may  even  have  been  a 
vessel  of  vinegar  itself,  of 
which  large  quantities  were 
used  at  the  Passover.  The 
•hyssop*  cannot  be  eauiva- 
lent  to  the  '  reed  *  of  Matt 
xxvii.  48  and  Mark  xv.  36, 
Hytaop.  ^°'  ^^®  hyssop  plant  was  of 

too  low  and  bushy  a  hft>it 
to  sopply  a  reed.     It  is  simply  a  small  bunch  of 
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hyssop,  which  was  most  probably  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  reed.  A  piece  of  sponge  soaked  in 
vinegar  was  fastened  to  the  hyssop  end  of  the  rod, 
and  the  draught  was  in  this  way  conveyed  to  the 
lips'of  Jesus. 

Ver.  30.  When  Jesns  therefore  had  received 
the  vinegar,  he  said.  It  is  finished;  and  he 
bowed  his  head,  and  delivered  up  his  spirit. 
It  is  not  said  that  Jesus  took  much  of  the  vinegar, 
and  the  probability  is  that  He  did  not  When 
He  had  taken  it  He  exclaimed,  'It  is  finished.* 
The  word  is  the  same  as  in  ver.  28,  but  now 
He  utters  what  there  He  'knew.*  It  is  the 
shout  of  victory,  not  the  cry  of  satisfaction  that 
suffering  is  at  an  end.  Having  said  this,  '  He 
bowed  His  head*  (which  had  been  previous! f 
erect),  and  'delivered  up  His  spirit*  The  verb 
used  for  '  delivered  up  *  is  peculiarly  important 
The  choice  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  Evangelist  However  true  it 
is  that  by  the  cruelty  of  man  the  death  upon 
the  cross  was  brought  about  as  by  its  natural 
cause,  there  was  something  deeper  and  more 
solemn  in  it  of  which  we  must  take  account.  It 
was  His  own  free  will  to  die.  There  is  in  Him 
an  ever-present  life  and  power  and  choice  in  which 
He,  even  at  the  very  last  moment,  offers  Himself 
as  a  sacrifice  (Heb.  ix.  14).  He  tells  us  Himself 
of  His  life,  '  No  one  taketh  it  away  from  Me,  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it 
down,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again  *  (chap. 
-X.  18);  and  these  words  have  now  their  illustration. 
Compare  the  language  of  His  dyin^  cry,  recorded 
by  Luke  (chap,  xxiii.  46):  'Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit'  We  forbear  to  enter 
further  upon  the  physical  cause  of  the  death  thus 
recorded.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
speculations  which  have  been  indulged  in  on  this 
subject  have  done  more  to  shock  Christian  feeling 
than  to  satisfy  a  legitimate  spirit  of  inquiry. 


Chapter  XIX.  31-37. 
TAe  Body  of  Jesus  on  the  Cross, 

31  'T^HE  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was  the  ''preparation,*  that 

A  *  the  bodies  should  *  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the 
sabbath  day,  (for  that  sabbath  day  was  an  high  day,) 
besought*  Pilate  that  their  legs  might  be  broken,  and  that 

32  they  might   be  taken  away.     Then  came  the  soldiers/  and 
brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other  which  was  crucified 

33  with  him.  •  But  when  they  came  to  Jesus,  and  saw  that  he  was 

34  dead  already,  they  brake  not  his  legs :  But  one  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  spear  pierced  his  ^  side,  and  '^  forthwith  came  there  out  * 

35  blood  and  water.     And  he  that  saw*  /V  bare  'record,*  and  his 
record  •  is  true :  and  he  knoweth  that  he  saith  true,  Ahat  ye 

'  it  was  Preparation-day     '  might     '  asked  of 

*  straightway  there  came  forth 

'  omit  it  *  hath  borne  witness 


a  See  ver.  24. 
^Deut.  joiL 

83. 


cChap.  XX. 

tfComp.  X 

John  V.  6,  8 
€  Comp.  chapw 

XV.  27,  xxi 

/Qiap.xx.  31 


*  The  soldiers  therefore  came 
'And  he  that  hath  seen 

•  witness 
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36  might  believe/®     For  these  things  were  done,"  that  *^  the  scrip-  rSeeirw.  24- 
ture  should  "  be  fulfilled,  *  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken.^'  a  Ex.  xiL  46; 

37  And  again  another  scripture  saith,  *  They  shall  look  on  him    p^Si^.'i. 
whom  they  pierced.  *  Rev.  1^7.  *°' 


^®  that  yc  also  may  believe 
'*  might 


**  came  to  pass 
^'  crushed 


Contents.  Jesus  is  now  dead,  and  this  para- 
graph relates  the  events  immediately  following, 
before  His  body  was  removed  from  the  cr'jss. 

Ver.  31.  The  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was 
Preparation -day.  It  has  already  been  remarked 
(on  ver.  14)  that  the  word  here  used  has  in  itself 
the  double  meaning  of  'preparation*  and  of 
*  Friday.'  Here,  without  the  article,  it  cannot 
have  the  general  sense  of  '  the  preparation.'  Any 
thought  of  preparation,  too,  lying  in  the  word 
must,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  following  clause, 
be  connected  with  the  Sabbath  and  not  with  the 
Passover.  Had  the  latter  been  thought  of,  it 
would  surely  have  been  expressly  mentioned,  to 
obviate  the  mistake  to  which  the  use  of  a  well- 
understood  technical  term  could  not  fail  to  give 
rise.  These  words,  therefore,  so  far  from  support- 
ing the  view  of  those  who  think  that  the  legal 
Passover  had  not  yet  been  celebrated,  tend  rather 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Nor  is  there  any  weight 
in  the  argument  that,  had  the  term  been  used  as  we 
have  supposed,  the  Evangelist  would  have  explained 
it  for  the  benefit  of  his  Greek  readers.  It  was  the 
Christian  name  for  Friday,  and  to  Greek  Chris- 
tians it  could  suggest  nothing  else.  —  That  the 
bodies  might  not  remain  upon  the  crofls  on  the 
Sabbath  day  (for  that  Sabbath  day  was  an  high 
day)^  asked  of  Pilate  that  their  legs  might  he 
broken,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  away. 
It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  Sabbath  here  re- 
ferred to  is  termed  *■  high,'  because  it  was  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  solemnity,  deriving  its  im- 
portance on  this  occasion  from  the  fact  that  it 
coincided  with  either  the  first  or  the  second  day 
(both  being  important)  of  the  Paschal  festival. — 
The  operation  of  breaking  the  legs,  though  not 
sufHcient  to  cause  death,  would  naturally  hasten 
it.  Under  any  circumstances  it  prevented  the 
escape  of  the  prisoners. 

Ver.  32.  The  soldien  therefore  came  and 
brake  the  legs  of  the  first,  and  of  the  other 
which  was  crucified  with  him.  The  bodies  had 
been  suspended  on  the  cross  with  Jesus  in  the 
midst  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  soldiers, 
approaching  from  two  opposite  sides,  would  pro- 
ceed in  the  order  thus  mentioned :  each  would 
strike  his  blow  on  one  malefactor's  body ;  then 
they  would  come  to  Jesus. 

Vers.  33,  34.  But  when  they  came  to  Jesus, 
and  saw  that  he  was  dead  already,  they  brake 
not  his  legs;  but  one  of  the  soldiers  with  a 
spear  pierced  his  side,  and  stndghtway  there 
came  forth  blood  and  water.  The  explanation 
of  the  fact  here  recorded  has  always  been  felt  to 
be  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty.  The  idea 
that  Jesus  was  not  dead,  but  that  death  was  pro- 
duced by  the  spear- wound,  must  at  once  be  set 
aside.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  distinct  lan- 
guage of  the  Evangelist,  which  states  the  fact, — 
and  not  merely  what  the  soldier  thought, — that 
Jesus  was  'dead  already.'     It  is  inconsistent  with 


what  we  have  been  previously  told,  that  Jesus  had 
'  delivered  up '  His  spirit  into  the  hands  of  His 
Father.  And  it  is  not  less  inconsistent  with  the 
symbolism  of  the  passage,  which  would  have  been 
inadmissible  had  not  John  believed  that  death 
was  past.  But  the  impossibility  that  blood  and 
water  should  issue  from  the  side  of  a  person 
already  dead  is  urged  on  physiological  grounds. 
It  might  be  possible  to  adopt  the  explanation  of 
some  eminent  commentators,  that  we  have  here  a 
unique  appearance  based  upon  a  unique  situation. 
If  it  be  a  general  truth  that  the  moment  death 
comes  corruption  begins,  and  if,  notwithstanding, 
Jesus  'saw  no  corruption,'  we  are  prepared  to 
expect  that  the  phenomena  accompanying  His 
death  will  transcend  our  experience ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  we  have  such  phenomena  before  us 
here.  Before  we  resort,  however,  to  such  an 
explanation,  we  ought  to  ask  whether,  when  we 
take  all  the  circumstances  into  account,  it  is  really 
necessary.  We  remark  therefore  that — (i)  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  our  assuming  that  the  spear- 
wound  was  inflicted  the  instarU  after  death.  The 
Evangelist  does  not  convey  the  slightest  hint  to  us 
that  any  interval  elapsed  between  the  two  events, 
and  the  nature  of  death  by  crucifixion  is  such  as 
to  call  us  to  think  of  the  latest  possible  moment 
as  *that  of  death.  '  Pilate  marvelled  if  He  were 
already  dead  *  (Mark  xv.  44).  (2)  In  conformity 
with  the  opinion  of  all  expositors,  the  region  of 
the  heart  must  be  looked  upon  as  that  penetrated 
by  the  spear.  (3)  The  *  blood  and  water '  derive 
all  their  importance  from  that  symbolical  meaning 
which  they  have  in  the  eyes  of  John.  The  circum- 
stance which  more  than  any  other  has  led  inquirers 
astray  in  judging  of  what  we  have  here  before  us 
is,  that  they  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  aim  of  the 
Evangelist  to  establish  the  fact  that  Jesus  was 
really  put  to  death.  But,  as  we  shall  see  on  ver. 
35,  this  is  certainly  not  the  point  before  him. 
The  fact  now  spoken  of  has  no  connection  what- 
ever with  proof  that  death  had  taken  place ;  and 
it  is  mentioned  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  deeper 
meaning  which  it  involves.  (4)  These  things 
being  so,  it  is  obviously  a  matter  of  no  moment 
what  the  quantity  of  '  blood  and  water '  that 
issued-  from  the  wound  may  have  been.  The 
smallest  quantity  will  suffice;  and  will  suggest 
the  truth  intended  as  well  as  the  largest. 

But  it  has  never  been  proved  that  such  a  small 
Quantity  might  not  issue  from  a  wound  thus  in- 
dicted. The  wound  would  be  a  large  one ;  the 
iron  point  of  the  spear,  we  may  be  sure,  was  both 
heavy  and  rough ;  and  if  the  instant  after  death 
the  pericardium  and  heart  were  pierced,  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  supposing  such  an  effusion  of  blood 
and  of  water,  or  serum ^  as  could  not  fail  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  beholder,  and  suggest  to  his 
mind  lessons  of  deep  spiritual  significance.  If 
this  be  so,  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passage 
may  be  retained. 
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What  the  water  and  blood  symbolized  to  John 
must  be  learned  from  the  general  tenor  of  his 
writings.  The  *  blood'  brings  to  mind  the  sacri- 
fice for  the  world's  sin  (chap.  i.  29),  the  life  laid 
down  for  the  life  of  the  world  (chaps,  vi.  51,  x.  1$), 
the  cleansing  of  and  by  atonement  (i  John  i.  7; 
Rev.  i.  5,  V.  9).  The  *  water*  recalls  the  teaching 
of  chaps,  iii.  5,  vii.  38,  xiii.  8,  10 ;  and  symbolizes 
the  abiding  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  Thus  in 
His  death  Jesus  is  presented  as  the  Source  of  Life, 
in  all  its  purity  and  spiritual  power.  That  this 
section  of  the  Gospel  stands  in  closest  connection 
with  1  John  v.  6  seems  to  us  beyond  doubt :  what 
is  the  exact  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 
passages  is  a  question  which  belongs  to  the 
exposition  of  the  Epistle,  and  cannot  be  investi- 
gated here. 

Ver.  35.  And  he  that  bath  Been  hath  borne 
witness,  and  his  witness  is  trae ;  and  he  knoweth 
that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  also  may  belieye.  1 1 
is  of  himself  that  the  Evangelist  speaks :  compare 
I  John  i.  I,  2,  3.     The  witness  that  he  bears  is 

*  true.'  The  word  differs  from  that  which  is  used 
in  the  second  member  of  this  verse  and  in  chap. 
xxi.  24  ('We  know  that  his  witness  is  true  ). 
It  designates  the  testimony  as  genuine  and  rea/. 
Not  only  is  it  truthful^  but  it  is  all  that  testimony 
can  be  :  the  witness  will  not  deceive,  but — more 
than  this — in  regard  to  the  matter  wluch  he  here 
attests  he  cannot  have  been  deceived  or  mistaken. 
See  the  notes  on  chaps,  iv.  37,  viii.  16.  The 
object  of  this  solemn  testimony  is  that  they  may 

*  believe  ;  *  not  simply  may  l^elieve  the  facts,  but 
may  rest  in  a  true  and  settled  faith  upon  Him  of 
whom  these  wonders  can  be  related.  The  signifi- 
cance belonging  to  the  facts  thus  solemnly  com- 
memorated is  now  further  illustrated  (vers.  36,  37): 
they  are  the  fulHlment  of  the  Divine  counsels 
expressed  in  Scripture. 

Vers.  36,  37.  ror  these  things  came  to  pass, 
that  the  scriptore  might  he  folfOled,  A  hone  of 
him  shall  not  be  omshed;  and  again  another 
scriptore  saith.  They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
they  pierced.  The  passages  referred  to  in  the 
first  of  these  quotations  seem  to  be  Ex.  xii.  46  and 
Num.  ix.  12,  rather  than  Ps.  xxxiv.  20.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  last  of  these  is  founded 
upon  the  first  two.  Great  importance  was  attached 
by  the  Jews  to  the  precept  that  no  bone  of  the 
Paschal  Iamb  should  be  broken.  God's  counsel, 
typified  in  this,  is  now  fulfilled  in  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb  (see  chap.  i.  29). 

In  the  second  passage  referred  to  (Zech.  xii. 
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10),  the  Evangelist  sets  aside  what  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  false  traaslation  of  the  Sep- 
tua^nt,  and  translates  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  in  this  passage  also  there 
may  be  a  distant  allusion  to  the  rites  of  the  Pass- 
over ;  for  the  bitterness  of  the  *  mourning '  alluded 
to  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  mourning  of  Egypt 
for  its  first-bom.  But,  whether  this  be  so  or  not, 
it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  allusion  in  the 
Prophet  to  Him  who  is  to  come  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  (3od  to  His  people  is  distinct.  The  true 
reading  of  the  passage  in  Zechariah  is,  '  They  shall 
look  on  Me  whom  they  pierced,'  where  the  word 

*  Me'  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Sender  is  identified  with  the  Sent,  the  Lord  with 
His  prophet.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
words  translated  '  pierced '  in  vers.  34  and  37  are 
different,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Evangelist  does  not  rest  in  the  mere  detail  of  the 
piercing,  but  dwells  upon  the  wider  thought,  that 
Israel  rejected  and  crucified  its  Lord.  Such,  how- 
ever, had  been  God's  counsel ;  and  thus  spoken, 
not  only  by  the  law  but  by  the  Prophets  (conip. 
chap.  L  45),  this  counsel  is  now  fulfilled  in  Jesus. 

(Jne  remark  more  may  be  permitted  on  the 
peculiar  light  in  which  the  whole  of  this  remark- 
able scene  seems  to  present  itself  to  the  eye  of  the 
Evangelist.  Jesus  is  obviously  here,  as  indeed  He 
has  been  throughout  the  Gospel,  the  true  Paschal 
Lamb  (chaps,  i.  29,  vi.).  Yet  He  is  that  Lamb 
looked  at  not  simply  in  the  moment  of  dying,  but 
as,  in  dying  (in  that  dying  which  has  been  going 
on  throughout  His  whole  suffering  life  and  on  y 
culminates  now),  the  true  substance  of  HLs  people  s 
Paschal  feast,  their  nourishment,  their  life.  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  to  Jesus  as  He  hangs  upon 
the  cross  thus  assumes  the  form  of  an  inverted,  a 
contorted,  Passover.  They  had  that  morning  lost 
their  legal  Passover, — had  lost  even  the  shadow, 
because  they  rejected  and  despised  the  substance. 

*  Yet,*  says  the  Evangelist,  *  they  found  a  Passover. 
Let  us  follow  them  to  the  cross.  There  let  us  see 
the  righteous  dealings,  the  deserved  irony,  of  the 
Almighty,  as  He  makes  their  cruel  mockings  of 
the  true  Paschal  Lamb  shape  themselves  into  a 
Passover  of  judgment,  of  added  sin  and  deepened 
shame.'  If  the  passage  be  looked  at  in  this  light — 
the  only  light,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  at  once 
explains  the  general  structure  of  the  section  and 
the  peculiar  expressions  employed — it  will  be 
found   to  be  fiill  of  the  most  important  conse- 

auences  a' ike  for  the  biblical  critic  and  for  the 
ogmatic  theologian. 


Chapter  XIX.    38-42. 
The  Burial  of  Jestis. 

38  *  ^  ND  after  this*  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  being  a  disciple  of  «Matt.xxvii. 
Jesus,  but  secretly  *for  fear  of  the   Jews,  besought*    Lukt'iHii 

Pilate  that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus:  and  Pilate  ^g"'^ 
gave  him  leave.      He  came  therefore,  and  took  the  body  of    ^"^  '3- 

39  Jesus.'     And  there  came  also  ^  Nicodemus,  which  at  the  first  ^^^^ 
'  these  things  *  asked  of  *  and  took  away  his  body 
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came  to  Jesus*  by  night,  and*  brought*  a  mixture  of  myrrh 

40  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight.     Then  took  they  ^ 

the  body  of  Jesus,  and  '^ wound •  it  in  Minen  clothes*  with  the  f^S'SiT!** 

41  /spices,  as "  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  bury."     Now  in  the    ii*^*^^-. 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden ;  and  in  the/JJ^^^i«5 
garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein   was   never  man   yet   laid.    s6.xxxv.x. 

42  There  laid  they  Jesus  therefore  because  of  the  Jews*  ^  prepara-  ^Vcr.  14. 
tion  day  ;  for  the  *  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand."  *v«^-  3«. 

*  him  •  omit  and  •  bringing  '  They  took  therefore 

«  bound  •  cloths  *•  even  as  "  to  prepare  for  burial 

"  There  therefore,  because  of  the  Preparation-day  of  the  Jews  (because  the 
sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand),  laid  they  Jesus. 


Contents.  The  paragraph  before  us  records 
the  committal  of  the  body  of  jesus  to  the  tomb. 

Ver.  38.  And  after  these  things  Joseph  of 
Aiimathea,  being  a  disciple  of  Jeeas,  bat 
secretly  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  asked  of  Pilate 
that  he  might  take  away  the  body  of  Jesus: 
and  Pilate  gave  him  leave.  He  came  therefore 
and  took  away  his  body.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  Pilate  should  at  once  grant  the  permis- 
sion asked.  He  had  no  interest  in  keepmg  the 
body;  and  by  giving  it  up  to  disciples  of  Jesus  he 


Myrrh. 

thus  brought  by  Nicodemus  is  certainly  remark- 
able; and  hence  some  have  shrunk  from  taking 
the  words  in  their  literal  sense,  holding  that  *a 
hundred  pound'  (especially  as  here  qualified  by 
*  about ')  may  be  an  expression  merely  denoting  a 
great  quantity.  Others,  following  the  suggestion 
of  2  Chron.  xvi.  14,  have  supposed  that,  when 
part  of  the  mixture  of  spices  had  been  spread  on 
the  linen  cloths  in  wmch  the  body  was  to  be 
wrapped,  the  remainder  was  destined  for  '  a  burn- 
ing.     Whether  this  be  accepted  or  not,  the  pas- 


would  have  a  firesh  opportunity  of  at  once  doing 
despite  to,  and  exasperating,  the  Jews.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  in  the  fact  that  disciples  receive 
the  body  of  the  Lord  the  Evangelist  beholds  a 
token  of  the  care  with  which  it  was  watched  over 
by  His  Father  in  Heaven.  Joseph,  however,  was 
not  alone. 

Ver.  39.  And  there  came  also  Nicodemus, 
which  at  the  first  came  to  him  by  night,  bring, 
ing  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an 
hundred  pound  weight.    The  quantity  of  spicei 


Alo««. 

sage  referred  to  is  interesting  as  bringing  before  us 
the  burial  of  a  King,  The  distinct  identification 
of  this  Nicodemus  with  the  ruler  who  came  to 
Jesus  by  night  (chap,  iii)  is  undoubtedly  signi- 
ficant. The  humiliation  of  the  King  of  Israel 
(chap.  iii.  3,  xii.  13),  so  far  from  discouraging, 
does  but  strengthen  the  once  weak  faith  of  the 
true  disciple ;  and  in  contrast  with  (and — ^may  we 
not  add — in  expression  of  shame  and  penitence 
for)  timorous  hesitation,  we  read  of  the  lavish 
offering  of  a  love  open  and  avowed.     The  declara- 
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tion  of  chap.  xiL  32  begins  to  receive  its  fulfil- 
ment. 

Ver.  40.  They  took  therefore  the  hody  of 
JesQB,  and  hound  it  in  linen  cloths  with  the 
spices,  even  as  the  manner  of  the  Jews  is  to 
prepare  for  huriaL  It  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  fact  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  is 
without  a  purpose.  The  words  *  even  as  *  would 
of  themselves  seem  to  indicate  as  much  as  this. 
Let  us  remember  then  the  importance  which  was 
attached  by  all  to  a  splendid  burial  (comp.  Luke 
xvi.  22) ;  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  by  '  the  Jews  * 
we  are  here  to  understand  not  the  nation,  but 
rather  that  portion  of  the  nation  which  best  exem- 
plified its  narrowness  and  bigotry,  and  which 
mcluded  its  more  respectable  class ;  lastly,  let  us 
think  of  the  worldly  circumstances  of  Joseph,  and 
in  all  probability  of  Nicodemus ;  and  we  shall  feel 
that  the  Evangelist  desires  to  call  our  attention  to 
the  striking  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the  igno- 


minious death  to  which  Jesus  had  been  put,  and 
though  the  rage  of  His  enemies  appeared  to  have 
so  completely  triumphed,  there  were  yet  those 
who  prepared  for  Him  as  honoured  and  as  costly 
a  bunal  as  could  await  any  'Jew/  That  the  word 
*  burial  *  is  used  to  describe  the  wrapping  of  the 
body  in  the  linen  cloths  may  arise  from  the 
Evangelist's  desire  to  mention  a  circumstance 
which  brings  strongly  into  relief  the  condition  in 
which  these  cloths  were  afterwards  found  (chap. 
XX.  7).  The  body  having  thus  been  prepared  for 
burial,  the  actual  entombment  alone  remains  to 
be  spoken  of. 

Ver.  41.  Now  in  the  plaoe  where  he  was 
crucified  there  was  a  garden ;  and  in  the  garden 
a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man  yet 
laid.  Nothing  further  is  told  by  John  of  the 
garden  and  of  the  sepulchre  thus  referred  to.  We 
learn  only  from  the  other  Evangelists  that  they 
belonged  to  Joseph,  and  that  the  sepulchre,  as  is 


9^  j^  ^^*^^!1L^ 
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Rock  Tombs. 


common  round  Jerusalem,  was  hewn  in  the  rock. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  Evangelist,  in 
referring  to  the  particulars  he  mentions,  may  have 
desired  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection.  They  certainly  tend  to  do  so,  because 
they  help  to  show  that,  when  the  grave  was  found 
empty,  none  but  Jesas  could  have  risen  from  it. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  they  are 
mentioned  with  the  view  of  brining  out  the  honour 
paid  to  Jesus  in  His  death.  He  was  laid,  not  in 
the  place  of  common  burial,  but  in  a  garden,  and 
in  a  new  sepulchre,  where  no  one  had  been  laid 
before  Him.  Finally,  we  are  informed  why  they 
laid  Jesus  there  in  the  condition  in  which  He 
was. 

Ver.  42.  There  therefore,  because  of  the 
Preparation-day  of  the  Jews  (because  the  sepul- 
chre was  nigh  at  hand),  laid  they  Jesus.  These 
words  can  hardly  mean  that  Jesus  was  laid  in  this 


tomb  simply  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  owing  to 
the  nearness  of  the  Sabbath.  The  meaning  must 
rather  be  that,  owing  to  this  nearness,  the  embalm- 
ing had  been  more  readily  left  in  that  unfinished 
state  of  which  we  read  in  the  other  Evangelists. 
The  proximity  of  the  tomb  to  the  city  has  little 
bearing  on  the  former,  it  has  a  distinct  bearing  on 
the  latter  point.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  on 
the  question  of  *  the  Preparation-day  of  the  Jews.* 
There  is  only  one  simple  and  natural  meaning  of 
the  words.  It  was  now  Friday  afternoon ;  the 
Sabbath  was  at  hand  ;  the  hours  of  that  part  oi 
the  Friday  devoted  to  preparation  for  the  Sabbath 
had  set  in.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  that  the 
work  of  embalming  the  body  should  for  the  present 
be  brought  to  a  close.  The  reader  cannot  fajl 
to  be  struck  with  the  touching  pathos  lent  to  the 
whole  sentence  by  making  it  close  with  the  words 
*  laid  they  Jesus.* 
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Chapter  XX.     i-ia 


The  Empty  Grave, 

1  *  'T^HE '  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  *  Mary  Magdalene  early, 

A       when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  ^  the 

2  stone'  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre.  Then  she  runneth,' 
and  cometh  to  Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple,  ''whom 
Jesus  loved,  and  saith  unto  them,  They  have  taken  away  the 
Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they  have 

3  laid  him.     '  Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that  *  other  disciple, 

4  and  came  to  *  the  sepulchre.  So  •  they  ran  both  together :  and 
the  other  disciple  did   outrun    Peter,   and   came   first  to  the 

5  sepulchre.     And  '  he '  stooping  down,  and  looking  in,  saw '  the 

6  -^ linen  clothes'  lying;  yet  went  he  not  in.  Then  'cometh" 
Simon  Peter "  following  him,  and  "  went  into  the  sepulchre, 

7  and  seeth  "  the  linen  clothes '  lie,"  And  ^  the  napkin,  that  was 
about"  his  head,  not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,'  but  wrapped  " 

8  together  in  a  place  by  itself  Then  went  in  also  "  that  "  other 
disciple,"  which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw,  and 

9  believed.     For  as  yet  *  they  knew  not "  the  '  scripture.  *  that 
ID  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead.     Then  *'  the  disciples  "  went 

away  again  unto  their  own  home. 
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^  But  on  the  '  that  the  stone  had  been 

*  the  *  and  they  came  towards 

■  he  seeth  •  cloths 

*^  fl^  therefore  also  comedi  ^*  a^d  he 


'  upon 


"  rolled 


For  not  even  yet  knew  they 


^'  therefore 
■^  omi/  Then 


*  She  runneth  therefore 

•  And  '  omt/  he 
^®  omit  Then  comt- th 

"  beholdeth         "  lying 
"the  "<MWalso 

**  add  therefore 


(Contents.  The  victory  of  Jesus  over  His 
enemies,  in  the  midst  of  apparent  defeat,  is  still 
the  subject  before  us.  .  The  preceding  chapter  had 
closed  with  the  statement  that  He  was  laid  in  the 
tomb  :  when  the  narrative  of  chap.  xx.  b^ns,  the 
tomb  is  empty.  The  great  event  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion had  sdready  taJcen  place.  The  victory  of 
Jesus  over  the  world  and  death  had  been  consum- 
mated, for  at  the  very  instant  when  their  attack 
was  fiercest  He  had  escaped  their  hands.  The 
question  may  indeed  be  asked,  whether  chap,  xx., 
as  containing  an  account  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
ought  not  to  constitute  a  separate  section  of  the 
GospeL  But  the  reply  is  easy.  The  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  always  accompany  one  another. 
They  are  complementary  parts  of  one  whole,  each 
impossible  without  the  other.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly kept  in  view  that  the  leadinjp;  thought  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  not  that  of  defeat  in  suffering 
followed  by  victory,  but  of  triumph  through  and 
aver  suffering. 

The  first  paragraph  of  chap,  xx.,  extending  to 
the  close  of  ver.  10,  may  best  be  described  as 
Preparation  for  the  risen  Saviour. 


Ver.  I.  But  on  the  fizBt  day  of  the  week 
oometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  unto  the  sepnlchre,  and  eeeth  &at 
the  Btone  had  been  taken  away  from  the  eepnl- 
chre.  Few  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  illustrate 
better  than  these  words  the  principle  of  selection 
upon  which  it  is  composed.  They  mention  Mary 
Magdalene  alone  ;  and  yet  we  learn  from  her  own 
words  in  ver.  2,  ^we  know,*  that  she  could  not 
have  been  alone, — that  she  formed  (as  indeed  v, 
are  expressly  told  by  the  other  Evangelists)  one 
of  a  group  of  women  who  came  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  finish  the  embalm- 
ing of  the  body  of  Jesus.  .Again,  we  here  read 
*of  'the  stone  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre,* 
though  no  mention  had  been  made  of  this  stone 
in  the  previous  narrative.  It  is  obvious  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  we  have  to  deal  not  so  much 
with  events  of  full  historical  detail  as  with  events 
selected  on  account  of  their  bearing  upon  the  idea 
which  the  Evangelist  wishes  to  illustrate.  In  the 
present  instance  that  idea  is  not  the  mere  fact  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus,  but  the  nature  of  His 
post-resurrection  state.    With  this  His  appearance 
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to  Mary  Magdaleae  is  closely  associated;  and 
hence  the  Evangelist,  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
other  women,  concerns  himself  with  her  alone. 

Of  Mary,  then,  we  are  told  that  she  came  to  the 
sepulchre  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  '  early,'  and 
'  when  it  was  yet  dark/  Similar  expressions  are 
found  in  the  other  Gospels  :  thus  Luke  speaks  of 
'early*  (literally  *deep  )  'dawn,*  and  Mark  (ver. 
2)  records  that  the  women  came  to  the  sepulchre 
*very  early.'  The  only  difficulty  that  presents 
itself  here  is  occasioned  by  words  which  follow  in 
the  same  verse  of  Mark's  Gospel,  which  state  that 
the  sun  had  risen.  The  discussion  of  this  diffi- 
culty does  not  belong  to  this  place,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  mentioning  three  solutions 
which  have  been  proposed,  (i)  That  the  words 
of  Mark  xvi.  2  are  intended  only  as  a  general  in- 
dication of  time,  at  or  about  sunrise,  the  rays  of 
dawn  being  in  the  sky,  but  the  measure  of  light 
still  small.     (2)  That,  though  the  sun  had  risen. 

Jet  haze  or  cloud  obscured  its  light.  (3)  That 
ohn's  reference  to  the  darkness  strictly  belongs  to 
the  time  when  Mary  set  forth,  not  to  the  time  of 
her  arrival,  as  indeed  the  words  might  be  rendered 
*  Mary  is  coming  to  the  sepulchre :  *  compare 
ver.  3,  where  we  read  that  Peter  and  John  *  were 
coming  to,*  i.e.  they  came  towards  the  tomb. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  writer  of  the 
last  words  in  chap.  xiii.  30  would  in  thought 
naturally  dwell  upon  the  outward  darkness  as 
symbolical  of  the  mental  state  of  Maiy  and  her 
fellow-disciples. 

The  stone  which  had  been  fitted  into  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre  had  been  taken  away  ;  and,  with- 
out observing  the  particulars  which  are  recorded 
below  (vers.  6,  7),  Mary  hastens  to  tell  what  she 
has  seen. 

Ver.  2.  She  rnnneth  therefore  and  cometh  to 
Simon  Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple,  whom 
Jeens  loved,  and  aaith  unto  them.  They  have 
taken  away  the  Lord  oat  of  the  eepnlchre,  and 
we  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  That 
the  Lord  is  risen  does  not  enter  into  her  thoughts: 
she  can  but  imagine  that  enemies  have  stolen  away 
the  body  so  precious  alike  in  her  eyes  and  in  those 
of  her  fellow-disciples,  and  she  hastens  to  tell  the 
tale  to  those  who  would  feel  with  her  most  deeply 
and  would  be  most  able  to  help  in  the  sad  ex- 
tremity. The  statement  of  Mary  produces  its 
immediate  effect  upon  the  disciples. 

Ver.  3.  Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  the 
other  disciple,  and  they  came  towards  the 
•epnlchre.  The  word  rendered  *went  forth'  is 
so  often  used  in  this  Gospel  in  regard  to  the  most 
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solemn  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  implying  a 
Divine  mission,  the  accomplishment  of  a  Divine 
purpose,  that  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the 
Evangelist  does  not  here  employ  the  word  in  the 
same  pregnant  sen.se.  It  is  possible  also  that  there 
is  design  in  the  manner  in  which  the  names  of  the 
two  apostles  are  introduced :  not  *  Peter  and  the 
other  disciple  went  forth,*  but  *  Peter  went  forth, 
and  the  other  disciple.*  The  other  examples  of 
this  construction  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  tend  to  show 
that  here  John  intends  to  set  forth  Peter  as  the 
main  person  in  the  narrative :  thus  the  whole 
ground  is  cut  away  from  those  who  hold  that  the 
design  of  this  section  is  to  bring  *  the  other  dis- 
ciple '  into  peculiar  prominence. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  ran  both  together,  and  the 
other  disciple  did  ontron  Peter,  and  came  first 
to  the  sepulchre.     It  is  extremely  probable  that 


John  was  the  younger  and  thus  also  the  more 
active  of  the  two.  The  same  supposition  throws 
light  on  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  5.  And  stooping  down,  and  looking  in, 
he  seeth  the  linen  cloths  lying ;  yet  went  he  not 
in.  A  feeling  of  awe  and  mystery  in  all  proba- 
bility possessed  him.  He  was  afraid  to  enter.  It 
was  not  so  with  Peter. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Simon  Peter  therefore  also  cometh 
following  him ;  and  he  went  into  the  sepulchre, 
and  beholdeth  the  linen  cloths  lying,  and  the 
napkin  that  was  upon  his  head  not  lying  with 
the  linen  cloths,  but  rolled  together  in  a  place 
by  itself.  Peter,  ever  bold  and  daring,  is  less 
overcome  Dy  awe  than  his  companion.  He  goes 
into  the  sepulchre,  and  when  within  sees  not  only 
that  the  linen  cloths  are  lying  there,  but  also, 
what  John  had  not  observed  (ver.  5),  that  the 
covering  placed  upon  the  head  of  Jesus  had  been 
carefully  (for  this  idea  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
word)  rolled  up,  and  laid  in  a  place  b^  itself, — in 
all  likelihood  where  the  head  had  lam.  Hy  the 
mention  of  these  circumstances,  the  Evangelist 
appears  to  indicate  the  calm  and  orderly  manner 
in  which  Jesus  had  left  the  sepulchre.  They  were 
inconsistent  with  the  idea,  either  of  a  hasty  flight, 
or  of  a  violent  removal  of  the  body :  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  John  would  hint  at  the  dawning  con- 
sciousness of  this  in  Peter's  mind  by  changing  the 
verb  'seeth,'  used  in  his  own  case,  into  'beholdeth' 
in  the  case  of  his  companion.  The  tStci  produced 
upon  John  by  Peter's  entrance  into  the  sepulchre 
was  what  might  have  been  expected.  He  takes 
courage,  and  also  enters. 

Ver.  8.  Then  went  in  therefore  the  other 
disciple  also,  which  came  first  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  he  saw  and  believed.  It  is  certainly  not  a 
belief  of  the  statement  of  Mary  that  is  expressed 
in  this  last  word.  As  John  stood  gazing  on  the 
signs  which  bore  their  silent  witness  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  not  been  taken  away  by  violent 
hands,  the  truth  revealed  itself  to  him,— that  Jesus 
had  of  Himself  left  the  tomb.  But  even  more 
than    this    is    probably  intended    by  the  word 

*  believed.'  To  receive  the  truth  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion was  to  be  led  to  a  deeper  and  more  real  faith 
in  Jesus  Himself.  The  uncertainties,  doubts,  and 
difficulties  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the  days 
just  passed  disappeared  from  John's  mind.     lie 

*  believed  *  in  Jesus  as  being  what  He  truly  was, 
the  Son  of  God,  the  Saviour  of  man.  The  words 
which  follow  are  the  reflection  of  the  Evangelist 
upon  the  ignorance  manifested  by  himself  and  by 
Peter  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  prophetic  word. 
Certainly  the  disciples'  belief  in  a  risen  Saviour 
was  not  the  result  <>f  any  assured  conviction  that 
the  Resurrection  was  foretold  in  Scripture. 

Ver.  9.  For  not  even  yet  Imew  they  the 
scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
dead.  The  connection  between  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding verse  is  readily  perceived  : — *  He  saw  and 
believed,' — sight  was  needed  to  evoke  this  faith, 
—for  not  even  yet  had  they  learnt  that  thus  it 
was  '  written  that  the  Christ  should  sufler  and  rise 
again  from  the  dead'  (Luke  xxiv.  46).  It  may 
perhaps  be  doubted  whether  self-reproach  is  to  be 
found  in  this  statement, — to  the  extent,  at  least, 
that  is  commonly  supposed.  The  words  seem 
rather  to  flow  from  the  conviction  which  has  so 
strong  a  hold  of  the  Evangelist,  that  only  in  the 
presence  of  actual  experience  do  the  power  and 
meaning  of  the  Divine  Word  come  forth,    llie 
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fact  was  n«eded  in  order  to  illustrate  and  explain 
the  scripture;  and  then  that  faith  which  has  been 
resting  on  the  inward  perception  of  the  glory  of 
Jesus  receives  conHrmation  from  the  discovery  that 
the  truth  received  was  long  ago  made  known  by 
God  as  a  part  of  His  own  counsel.  As  in  all  other 
places  (unless  chap.  xix.  28  be  an  exception,  see 
note  there)  John  uses  *  the  scripture '  in  the  sense 
of  a  particular  passage  of  Scripture  (see  chap.  ii. 
22),  we  are  here  led  to  think  of  Ps.  xvi.  10  as 


probably  being  before  his  mind.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  '  the  scripture '  to  which 
Peter  first  made  appeal  as  a  prophecy  of  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord  (Acts  ii.  27). 

Ver.  10.  The  diaciples  therefore  went  away 
again  nnto  their  own  home.  We  are  not  told 
why  or  in  what  frame  of  mind  they  thus  returned 
to  their  own  homes.  One  thing  is  clear :  they 
believed  that  Jesus  was  risen,  and  that  it  was  vain 
to  search  for  Him  in  the  tomb. 


Chapter  XX.     11 -18. 
Jesus  risen, 

1 1  T^  UT  Mary  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre  weeping :  and  * 
J-J     as  she  wept,*  she  stooped  down,  and  looked  into   the 

12  sepulchre,  And  seeth'  two  *  angels  in  *  white  sitting,  the*  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  *  other  *  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of 

13  Jesus  had  lain.  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou }     She  saith  unto  them,  ^  Because  •  they  have  taken  away 

14  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.  And'' 
when  she   had  thus  said,  she  turned   herself  back,  and  ''saw 

15  Jesus  standing,  and  'knew®  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Jesus  saith 
unto  her,  -^  Woman,  ^why  weepest  thou  ?  whom  seekest  thou  ? 
She,  supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener,  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  if 
thou  have  borne*  him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 

16  and  I  will  take  him  away.  JesuS  saith  unto  her,  Mary.  She 
turned  "  herself,  and  saith  unto  him,"  *  Rabboni ;  which  is  to 

17  say,  '  Master."  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am 
not  yet  ascended  to  my  "  Father :  but  go  to  my  *  brethren, 
and   say  unto   them,    '  I  ascend   unto  my  Father,  and  your 

18  Father ;  and  to  "  **  my  God,  and  your  God.  *  Mary  Magdalene 
came  and  told  **  the  disciples  that  she  had  "  seen  "  the  Lord, 
and  that  he  had  spoken  "  these  things  unto  her. 

1  omit  and  *  add  therefore  ^  beholdeth 

*  omit  the  *  one  *  omit  Because 

'  omit  And  ^  and  she  beholdeth  Jesus  standing,  and  perceived 

•  didst  bear  "  turneth  **  addin  Hebrew 
^*  Teacher              ^*  the        **  omit  to        ^*  cometh,  bringing  word  to 
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^*  omit  that  she  had 


^^1  have  seen 


^*  that  he  said 


Contents.  The  paragraph  now  before  iis  pre- 
sents an  advance  upon  that  last  considered.  There 
we  had  only  preparation  for  the  risen  Jesus ;  here 
we  have  Jesus  risen.  There  all  was  negative : 
Jesus  was  not  in  the  tomb,  and  the  inference  was 
that  He  was  risen.  Here  all  b  positive.  The 
risen  One  appears  to  Mary,  proclaiming  Himself, 
and  sends  a  message  to  His  disciples. 

Ver.  II.  But  Mary  stood  without  at  the 
aepulehre  weeping.  Peter  and  John  had  returned 
to  their  homes.  Mary  had  followed  them  when 
they  first  ran  to  the  sepulchre  ;  but  (probably  in 


consequence  of  their  eager  haste)  she  had  not 
reached  it  before  they  departed.  Nothing  at 
least  is  said  of  her  having  met  them  and  been 
addressed  by  them.  She  stands  there  with  no 
thought  of  a  resurrection  in  her  mind,  but  believ- 
ing only  that  the  body  has  been  taken  away,  and 
therefore  weeping  with  loud  lamentation  (comp. 
on  chap.  xi.  34,  35). — As  she  wept  therefore  she 
Btooped  down,  and  looked  into  the  Bepulchra 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  she 
should  desire  to  view  the  spot  associated  with  all 
that  was  so  dear  to  her. 
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Vcr  12.  And  beholdeth  two  angels  in  white 
sitting,  one  at  the  head,  and  one  at  the  feet, 
where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain.  In  each  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Resurrection  an  angelic 
appearance  is  recorded, — in  every  case  an  appear- 
ance to  the  women  who  came  to  the  tomb  :  by 
Peter  and  John  no  angels  had  been  seen  (vers.  5, 
6).  The  *  white*  garments  are  the  symbol  of 
purity  and  glory ;  see  the  references  in4he  margin, 
and  also  Rev.  iii.  4,  5,  vi.  11,  xix.  14,  etc.  That 
one  of  the  angels  was  '  at  the  head '  and  the  other 
*at  the  feet  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain,*  is 
to  be  regarded  as  expressive  of  the  fact  that  the 
body  was  wholly  under  the  guardianship  of 
Heaven.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  any 
discussion  of  the  general  credibility  of  the  angehc 
appearances  recorded  in  Scripture.  They  are  too 
often  and  too  circumstantially  spMoken  of  to  permit 
us  to  resolve  them  into  mere  figures  of  speech  : 
nor  can  we  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that 
in  the  great  universe  of  God  there  should  be  such 
an  order  of  beings  as  that  described  by  the  term 
*  angels.'  If,  however,  they  may  exist,  their 
manifestation  of  themselves  must  be  regarded  as 
also  possible ;  and  the  manner  of  the  manifesta- 
tion— their  appearing  to  some  and  not  to  others, 
their  appearing  suddenly  and  then  as  suddenly 
disappearing  — is  to  be  looked  at  as  dependent 
upon  laws  of  which  we  can  say  nothing,  because 
we  have  ourselves  no  practical  experience  of 
them. 

Ver.  13.  And  they  say  unto  her,  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou?  She  saith  unto  them.  They 
have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him.  Mary's  reply  betrays 
neither  consternation  nor  even  surprise  :  as  has 
been  well  said,  her  excitement  is  such  that  the 
wonderful  ceases  to  be  wonderful  to  her.  Her 
words  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  spoken  by  her 
in  ver.  2,  except  that,  as  she  is  now  expressing 
simply  her  own  feelings  and  not  those  of  com- 
panions, the  utterance  becomes  more  tender  :  thus 
for  *  the  Lord  *  and  *  we  know '  we  here  read  *  my 
Lord,*  */know.*  She  thus  comes  before  us  as 
more  fully  prepared  for  receiving  a  manifestation 
of  the  risen  Saviour ;  and  that  no  answer  of  the 
angels  is  recorded  may  be  regarded  as  a  token  on 
the  part  of  the  Evangelist  that  to  such  a  faith 
Jesus  will  reveal  Himself  directly,  and  without 
the  interposition  of  any  other. 

Ver.  14.  When  she  had  thus  said,  she  turned 
herself  back ;  and  she  beholdeth  Jesus  standing, 
and  perceived  not  that  it  was  Jesus.  Mary  has 
answered  the  incjuiry  of  the  angels  ;  and,  satisfied 
that  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  sepulchre,  she  turns 
round  to  see  if  information  regarding  Him  can  be 
obtained  from  any  other  source.  Could  we  think 
that  the  morning  was  still  dark,  it  might  be 
possible  to  trace  -Mary's  non-recognition  of  Jesus 
to  that  cause  :  but,  if  light  was  already  dawning 
when  she  came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  day  must  by 
this  time  have  fully  broken.  That  she  did  not 
know  Jesus  must,  therefore,  have  proceeded  from 
some  other  cause.  This  could  not  be  the  outward 
glory  of  His  appearance,  or  she  would  not  have 
supposed  Him  to  be  the  gardener  (ver.  15).  Nor 
does  it  seem  desirable  to  resort  to  the  explanation 
offered  by  many,  that  glorified  corporeity  has  the 
power  of  making  itself  visible  or  mvisible,  or  of 
assuming  different  forms  of  manifestation  at  its 
pleasure.  Much  may  be  attributed  to  Mary*s  total 
want  of  preparation  for  the  fact.     The  idea  that 


Jesus  had  risen  from  the  grave  had  not  yet  dawned 
upon  her  :  the  form  now  in  her  presence  couid  not 
be  His  :  no  supposition  lay  so  near  as  that  it  was 
the  gardener  who  had  drawn  near.  More,  how- 
ever, must  be  said  ;  and  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  Luke  xxiv.  16  (see 
also  chap.  xxi.  4).  Her  *  eyes  were  holden  *  that 
she  should  not  discern  her  Loixl.  She  was  not 
yet  ready  for  any  such  rec(^;nition  as  might  corre- 
spond to  the  new  stage  of  existence  upon  which 
lie  had  entered.  She  would  have  seen  the  human 
friend, — ^Jesus  as  He  had  been,  not  as  He  now 
was.  Some  further  training,  therefore,  is  still 
needed,  and  then  the  glorious  revelation  shall  be 
given. 

Ver.  15.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  why 
weepest  thou?  whom  seekest  thou ?  The  object 
of  the  questions  seems  to  be,  to  recall  Mary  to 
herself  and  to  awaken  more  deliberate  thought. 
She  is  confounded  by  all  that  has  happened,  over- 
whelpied  by  her  emotions,  and  hence  unable  to 
judge  justly  of  what  she  is  to  see.  The  question- 
ing and  answering  bring  her  back  to  calmness  and 
self-possession.— She,  supposing  him  to  be  the 
garoener,  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  if  thou  didst  bear 
him  hence,  tell  me  where  thou  hast  laid  him, 
and  I  will  take  him  away.  So  much  is  Mary 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  and  so  completely 
is  her  mind  filled  with  one  great  subject,  that  she 
imagines  that  every  one  must  at  once  enter  into 
her  feelings.  Accordingly  she  does  not  even  men- 
tion the  name  of  Jesus,  but  asks  whether  the 
gardener  h:is  borne  '  Him '  away.  She  seeks  but 
to  learn  where  He  is,  that  (for  no  recollection 
of  woman's  weakness  presents  itself  to  hinder  the 
thought)  she  may  take  Him  to  another  tomb.  As 
she  speaks,  her  faith  and  love  are  drawn  forth  in 
increasing  measure,  and  the  moment  is  at  hand 
when  they  shall  be  satisfied. 

V^r.  16.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Slary.  That 
single  word  completes  her  present  training.  Nor 
is  this  wonderful.  She  is  calmer  now :  the  inter- 
vening conversation  has  produced  this  effect. 
Then  apain  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  would  be 
more  of  the  old  tenderness  of  Jesus  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  her  name  than  in  the  words  as  yet 
spoken  to  her.  The  very  mark,  indeed,  of  the 
relation  between  Jesus  and  His  people,  when  that 
relation  is  conceived  of  in  its  most  tender  form, 
is  that  'He  calleth  His  own  sheep  by  name' 
(chap.  X.  3).  We  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is 
only  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  is  now  recognised 
by  Mary,  by  the  name,  by  the  tone  in  which  the 
name  is  uttered,  a  whole  flood  of  recollections  is 
brought  up.  All  the  deepest  and  most  solemn 
impressions  that  had  been  produced  upon  her  by 
her  former  intercourse  with  Jesus  are  re-awakened 
in  power.  She  recalls  not  merely  what  was  most 
human  but  what  was  most  Divine  in  Him.  Yet 
it  would  seem,  from  the  epithet  that  she  imme- 
diately applies  to  our  Lord,  that  she  thinks  of 
Him  as  standing  to  her  in  some  at  least  of  the  old 
relations.  It  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so  : 
any  experience  that  she  had  had  of  resurrections 
through  the  power  of  Christ  had  been  of  resur- 
rections to  the  former  conditions  of  life.  But  now 
she  is  prepared  for  more,  and  therefore  she  shall  be 
taught  to  know  Jesus  fully. — She  tumeth  herseli^ 
and  saitii  unto  Him  in  Hebrew,  Kabboni,  which 
is  to  say.  Teacher.  The  title  thus  used  by  Mary 
is  probably  the  provincial  form  Rabban  or 
Rabbi,  and  it  is  found  in  the  New  Testament 
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only  here,  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  (chap. 
X.  51),  noted,  as  is  well  known,  for  its  use 
of  expressions  from  the  common  tongue.  It 
means  properly  *My  Master,'  and  is  thus  ex- 
pressive  of  love  and  devotedness  as  well  as  of 
respect  and  reverence.  As  Mary  uttered  the 
word,  she  must  have  endeavoured  to  fall  down  at 
the  feet  of  her  Lord,  embracing  them  (comp. 
Matt  xxviii.  9). 

Ver.  17.  J 68118  8aith  nnto  her,  Touch  me 
not;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father; 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  aay  unto  them, 
I  ascend  unto  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and 
my  God  and  your  God.  Many  different  interpre- 
tations have  been  given  of  these  words,  some 
coarse,  others  either  requiring  the  introduction 
into  the  text  of  thoughts  tnat  are  not  there,  or  too 
far-fetched  and  mystical. 

The  meaning  has  been  made  more  difficult  by  a 
want  of  sufficient  attention  to  the  force  of  the- 
words  *  Touch  me  not ;  *  for  these  words  do  not 
express  the  touch  of  a  moment  only,  but  a 
touch  that  continues  for  a  time.  They  are 
equivalent  to  *Keep  not   thy  touch  upon  me,' 

*  Handle  me  not,*  *  Cling  not  to  me. '  Mary  would 
have  held  her  Lord  fast  with  the  grasp  of  earthly 
friendship  and  love.  She  needed  to  be  taught 
that  the  season  for  such  bodily  touching  of  the 
Word  of  Life  was  past.  But,  as  it  passed,  the 
disciples  were  not  to  be  left  desolate  :  the  season 
for  another  touching — deeper,  because  spiritual — 
began.  Jesus  would  return  to  His  Father,  and 
would  send  forth  His  Spirit  to  dwell  with  His 
disciples.  Then  they  should  see  Him,  hear  Him, 
handle  Him,  touch  Him,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
He  can  now  be  seen  and  heard  and  handled  and 
touched.  In  a  true  and  living  faith  they  shall 
embrace  Him  with  a  touch  never  more  to  be 
withdrawn  or  interrupted.  Hence  the  important 
word  '  brethren.*  Those  to  whom  the  message  is 
sent  are  more  than  disciples ;  they  are  *  brethren ' 
of  their  Lord.  His  Father  is  their  Father,  and 
His  God  their  God.  They  are  entering  upon  a 
state  of  spiritual  fellowship  with  the  Father 
similar  to  His  own  ;  and  that  fellowship  is  to  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  their  new 
condition.  Thus  the  message  sent  by  Mary  to 
the  *  brethren '  of  the  Lord  is  not  a  mere  message 
that  He  has  risen  from  the  grave.  The  thought 
of  His  resurrection  is  rather  embraced  only  as  a 
part  of  a  new  and  permanent  state  of  things  which 
nas  come  in.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  distinction  between  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples  is  still  carefully  preserved. 
Jesus  does  not  say  *Our  Father,*  but  *My  Father 
and  Your   Father ;  *  so  that   the  significance  of 

*  brethren  *  lies  in  this,  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 
very  verse  which  proclaims  so  clearly  the  difference 
between  Him  and  them. — The  words  *  the  Father,* 
in  the  first  part  of  the  Lord's  address  to  Mary, 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  reader  may 
compare  what  has  been  said  on  chap.  viii.  27. 
He  will  then  see  that  the  expression  *  the  Father  * 
here  combines  in  one  thought  all  that  is  implied 
in  the  four  designations  that  follow — *  My  Father,* 
*Vour  Father,^*  My  God,'  *Your  God.*  —  *  I 
ascend*  is  not  to  be  understood  (as  some  have 


maintained)  of  an  immediate  ascension,  incon- 
sistent alike  with  the  forty  days  of  Acts  i.  3  and 
with  the  subsequent  narratives  of  this  very  Gospel. 
Yet  neither  are  we  to  understand  it  as  if  it  meant 
*  I  will  ascend '  at  some  future  day.  The  use  of 
the  present  is  to  be  explained  by  the  consideration 
that  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  was  really  the 
beginning  of  His  Ascension.  At  that  point  earth 
ceased  to  be  the  Saviour's  home  as  it  had  been ; 
and  He  Himself  was  no  longer  in  it  what  He  had 
been.  Thus  it  might  be  said  by  Him,  *  I  ascend.' 
*■  My  ascent  is  begun,  and  shall  oe  soon  completed  : 
then  shall.  I  enter  into  My  glory,  and  the  Spirit 
shall  be  bestowed  in  all  His  fulness.' 

The  contrast  between  the  relation  in  which 
Jesus  places  Himself  to  Mary  in  this  verse,  and  to 
Thomas  in  ver.  27  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  39),  has 
often  been  dwelt  upon  as  if  it  afforded  evidence 
of  the  untrustworthy  nature  of  the  whole  narrative 
before  us.  Yet  a  moment's  consideration  vdll 
satisfy  any  one  that  the  difference  in  our  Lord's 
object  on  these  two  occasions  necessarily  involved 
a  difference  in  His  treatment  of  those  whom  He 
would  lead  to  a  full  knowledge  of  Himself. 
Thomas  has  to  be  convinced  that  He  who  stands 
before  him  is  indeed  his  Lord  and  Master  rben 
from  the  grave.  Mary  believes  that  Jesus  is  risen, 
but  needs  further  instniction  as  to  His  present 
state.  To  have  treated  the  latter  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former  would  have  been  to  make 
Mary  stop  short  of  the  very  point  to  which  Jesus 
would  conduct  her.  To  have  treated  the  former 
as  the  latter  would  have  been  to  unfold  to  Thomas 
the  mystery  of  the  resurrection  state  of  Jesus, 
while  he  had  not  yet  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
resurrection  had  taken  place. 

Ver.  18.  Mary  Magdalene  oometh,  bringing 
word  to  tiie  disiBipIee,  I  have  8een  the  Lord, 
and  that  he  said  these  things  unto  her.  Mar)' 
has  now  recog^nised  her  Lord.  We  have  seen 
her  longing,  with  weeping  eyes  and  breaking 
heart,  for  the  PViend  whom  she  had  loved  on 
earth.  She  was  prepared  for  more,  and  more  was 
given.  Her  Master  was  revealed  to  her,  not  as 
the  human  Friend  alone,  but  in  all  that  awakened 
at  the  same  time  her  reverence  and  awe,  in  all 
that  reminded  her  of  the  Divine  in  Him.  Thus 
she  was  ready  for  another  step,  and  she  was  led 
that  step  forward.  She  saw  before  her  the  risen 
and  glorified  Lord ;  and  she  could  look  forward 
to  the  future,  inviting  at  the  same  time  the 
disciples  to  join  her  in  the  prospect,  as  a  future  in 
which  He  who  is  for  ever  with  the  Father  should 
be  for  ever,  by  His  Spirit,  with  her  and  thtm, 
weeping  changed  into  joy,  and  defeat  into  victory. 
With  a  message  of  this  kind  she  goes  to  the 
disciples,  and  they  are  prepared  for  what  is  now 
to  follow. 

The  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  Mary  and  that  to  the  women  spoken  of  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  9,  can  hardly  be  discussed  here.  The 
question  belongs  to  the  First  Gospel,  involving,  as 
it  does,  considerations  connected  with  the  general 
structure  of  that  Gospel  upon  which  we  are  not 
able  here  to  enter.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that 
we  cannot  regard  the  two  appearances  as  identical: 
they  differ  in  almost  every  circumstance. 
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Chapter  XX.    19-23. 
The  First  Manifestation  of  Himself  by  the  Risen  Lord, 

19  *^  I  ^HEN  the  same  day  at  evening,*  being'  the  first  day  o{ 

X  the  week,  *  when'  the  doors  were*  shut  where  the  dis- 
ciples were  assembled  *  ^  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jesus  and 
stood  in  the  midst,  and '  saith  unto  them,  ^  Peace  be  unto  you. 

20  And  when  he  had  so '  said,'  he  showed  unto  them '  his  hands 
and  his  side.     '  Then  were  the  disciples  glad,"  when  they  saw 

21  the  Lord.  Then  said  Jesus"  to  them  again,  Peace  be  unto 
you :  /  as  »«^  *'  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you." 

22  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  ^  breathed  on  them,  and  saith 

23  unto  them,  *  Receive  ye"  the  Holy  Ghost:"  'Whose  soever 
sins  ye  remit,"'  they  are"  remitted  unto  them;  and^^  whose 
soever  sins  ye  retain,"  they  are  '^  retained. 

^  When  therefore  it  was  eveninfr  on  that  day  ^  omit  being 

'  and  when  ^  had  been  '  omit  assembled  '  add  he 

'  omit  so  '  add  this  *  add  both 

'•  The  disciples  therefore  rejoiced  ^^  Jesus  therefore  said 

'■  even  as  the       *•  I  also  send  you  ^*  omit  ye  **  Spirit 

i«  If  ye  shall  have  remitted  the  sins  of  any  *^  have  been 

^'  omit  and  ^®  if  ye  retain  the  sins  of  any 
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Contents.  Ma^  Magdalene  has  carried  to 
the  disciples  the  tidings  with  which  she  was 
chaiged.  We  have  now  the  first  appearance  to 
them  of  the  Risen  Lord. 

Ver.  19.  When  therefore  it  was  evening  on 
that  day,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  when 
the  dooxB  had  been  shut  where  the  disciideB 
were  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  came  Jeens  and  stood 
in  the  midst;  and  he  saith  unto  them.  Peace 
be  nnto  yon.  The  message  sent  by  the  Lord  to 
His  disciples  through  Mary  Magdalene  was,  *I 
ascend  unto  the  FaUier.*  In  other  words,  it  was 
an  intimation  to  them  that  that  glorification 
had  begun  whose  distinguishing  feature  would  be 
the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  members  of 
Christ's  body.  In  this  thought  lies  the  connection 
between  the  last  narrative  and  that  now  before  us, 
as  well  as  the  special  point  of  view  from  which  the 
Evangelist  desires  us  to  look  at  the  manifestation 
of  the  Risen  One  which  he  is  about  to  relate.  In  ' 
this  also  we  see  the  difference  of  aim  between 
John  and  Luke,  in  what  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  record  of  the  same  scene  (Luke  xxiv. 
36-43).  Luke  would  prove  to  us  the  reality  of  the 
Resurrection  body,  and  would  show  that  Jesus 
is  substantially  the  same  as  He  had  been  :  John 
would  show  us  that,  while  He  is  substantially 
the  same,  yet  it  is  Jesus  jUUd  with  the  Spirit 
whom  we  behold.  Hence  the  structure  of  John's 
narrative,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
second  *  Peace  be  unto  you'  (ver.  21)  takes  up 
again  the  same  expression  in  ver.  19  (comp.  on 
chap.  xiii.  3),  and  that  ver.  20  is  in  a  certain 
sense  parenthetical.  This  aim  of  our  Evangelist 
wlso  explains  the  stress  which  is  laid  upon  the  fact 
VOL.  n.  15 


that  this  manifestation  of  Jesus  took  place  *'  when 
the  doors  had  been  shut.'  That  we  are  to  see 
something  miraculous  in  this  is  clear,  alike  from 
the  repetition  of  the  statement  below  (ver.  26),  and 
from  the  whole  tone  and  bearing  of  the  narrative. 
Any  idea,  therefore,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolts 
of  Uie  doors  must  be  at  once  dismissed.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  passage  unless  we 
admit  that,  at  a  moment  when  the  doors  were 
shut,  and  when  no  one  could  entej  through  them 
in  the  ordinary  way,  Jesus  suddenly  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples.  But  this  is  all  that  we  have 
any  right  to  say.  The  travesty  of  the  whole  scene 
presented  by  those  who  have  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  a  body  with  *  flesh  and  bones '  (Luke  xxiv. 
39)  should  penetrate  through  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  finds  no  countenance  in  the  words  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  Such  a  thought  is  not 
present  to  the  mind  of  John.  He  dwells  himself, 
and  he  would  have  us  dwell,  upon  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance that,  at  an  instant  when  an  ordinary 
human  body  could  not  have  entered  the  apartment 
because  the  doors  were  shut,  the  glorified  Jesus 
'came  and  stood  in  the  midst.'  Thus  looked 
at,  the  passage  sets  before  us  what  is  no  doubt 
miraculous,  what  is  at  variance  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  a  material  frame, 
but  at  the  samp  time  nothing  unworthy  of  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour.  As  at  Emmaus  Jesus 
suddenly  disappeared  from  those  whose  eyes  were 
opened  and  who  knew  Him,  so  here  He  appears 
with  equal  suddenness  to  those  who  are  ready  to 
recognise  Him.  How  He  thus  appeared  through 
the  physical  obstacles  presented  by  a  loom  closed 
on  every  side  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say.     The 
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properties  of  matter  spiritualised  and  glorified  are 
entirely  unknown  to  us  from  any  experience  of  our 
own,  nor  is  light  thrown  upon  them  here  further 
than  this, — that  Jesus,  in  His  glorified  humanity, 
had  the  power  of  being  present  when  He  pleased, 
without  reference  to  the  ordinary  laws  which  con- 
trol the  movements  of  men.  In  this  absolute 
subjection  of  the  body  to  the  spirit,  John  sees 
proof  and  illustration  of  the  fact  that  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  dualism  has  disappeared,  and  that  the 
perfect  unity  of  body  and  spirit  has  been  reached. 
The  old  struggle  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  between  the  limited  and  the  unlimited, 
has  been  brought  to  an  end  :  the  spiritual  and  the 
unlimited  have  absolute  control.  As  'the  first 
Adam  became  a  living  soul,'  so  '  the  second  Adam 
became  a  life-giving  Spirit'  (i  Cor.  xv.  45),  and 
such  life  of  the  Spirit  the  disciples  shall  imme- 
diately receive. — The  salutation  of  the  Saviour 
when  He  manifested  Himself  was  *  Peace  be  unto 
you;'  and  the  meaning  and  force  of  the  salutation 
are  deepened  by  the  contrast  with  the  *  fear  of  the 
Jews '  spoken  of  immediately  before.  As  in  chap, 
xiv.  27  (see  commentary),  this  is  the  salutation  of 
a  departing  Master,  not  of  a  dying  Father.  Amidst 
the  troubles  of  the  world  upon  which  the  disciples 
are  about  to  enter,  and  when  there  is  no  help  from 
man,  Tesus  is  at  hand  to  speak  peace :  '  In  tiie 
world"*  they  'have  tribulation,'  but  m  Him  'peace  * 
(chap.  xvi.  33). — It  will  be  observed  that  the  Evan- 
gelist seems  carefully  to  distinguish  between  '  the 
disciples '  (vers.  18, 19)  and  *  the  Twelve '  (ver.  24), 
Hence  we  should  naturally  conclude  that  this 
manifestation  of  the  Risen  Lord  was  not  limited  to 
the  apostles ;  and  Luke  xxiv.  33  shows  that  this 
conclusion  is  correct. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  showed 
unto  them  both  his  hands  and  his  side.  If  the 
words  of  Luke  xxiv.  40  are  genuine,  the  feet  were 
also  shown;  but  the  genuineness  of  that  passage  is 
too  doubtful  to  permit  us  to  argue  from  it  with 
confidence.  In  whatever  respects  the  glorified 
body  of  Jesus  differed  from  what  it  had  been  before 
His  death,  there  was  at  least  enough  of  resem- 
blance to  mdke  identification  not  only  possible  but 
the  necessary  result  of  careful  observation  ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  very  Evangelist  who 
has  given  us  the  most  striking  conception  of  the 
change  which  it  had  undergone,  is  the  one  by 
whom  the  identification  is  also  most  clearly  estab- 
lished. We  shall  err,  however,  if  we  thiqk  that 
the  only  object  which  Jesus  had  in  view  in  show- 
ing His  hands  and  His  side  was  identification. 
He  would  also  connect  His  present  glorification 
with  His  past  sujferings.  Even  now,  amidst  His 
glory,  His  people  must  not  forget  that  His  path 
to  it  had  been  the  Cross.  He  is  the  Lamb  that 
was  'slain  '  (comp.  Rev.  v.  6,  12). — The  disciples 
therefore  rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  Lord. 
These  words  describe  the  effect  of  the  manifestation 
upon  the  disciples  (comp.  chap.  xvi.  22).  They 
who  thus  rejoice  when  they  see  Him  are  prepared 
for  further  manifestations  of  His  grace. 

Ver.  21.  Jesus  therefore  said  to  them  again, 
Peace  be  nnto  you.  The  words  are  exactly  the 
same  as  before  (ver.  19),  but  they  must  have  gone 
home  with  a  deeper  power  to  the  hearts  of  the 
disciples,  who  now  understood  more  fully  the 
Person  from  whom  they  came.  They  prepare  the 
way  for  the  great  commission  to  be  given, — a  com- 
mission which,  amidst  all  the  trials  it  would  bring 
with  it  from  the  world,  the  disciples  are  to  execute 


in  peace. — Even  as  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  I 
also  send  you.  The  words  '  even  as '  bring  oui 
the  close  correspondence  between  the  mission  of 
Jesus  Himself  and  that  upon  which  He  sends  His 
disciples.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  mission  of  self- 
denying  love  to  men  ;  in  both  one  of  labour, 
suffering,  and  death,  followed  by  glory ;  in  both 
we  have  the  thought  of  willing  service  imposed  by 
an  authority  that  is  supreme.  We  have  already 
met  with  words  expressing  a  very  similar  thought 
in  our  Lord's  intercessory  prayer  :  '  Even  as  Thou 
didst  send  Me  into  the  world,  I  also  sent  them 
into  the  world '  (chap.  xvii.  18).  But  there  is  one 
important  point  of  difference,  which  an  English 
translation  fails  to  exhibit.  In  chap.  xvii.  the 
Greek  word  for  *  sent '  is  the  same  in  both  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence ;  in  the  verse  before  us  it  is 
otherwise.  Here  the  former  clause  ('Even  as  the 
Father  hath  sent  Me  ')  contains  the  word  of  chap, 
xvii.  18  {apostdlo)t  but  in  the  latter  clause  ('  I  also 
send  you*)  the  verb  is  different  (pempo).  The 
distinction  in  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the 
second  word  expresses  missumf  the  first  more 
properly  ccmmisswn.  When  the  first  is  used,  our 
thoughts  turn  to  a  special  embassy,  and  special 
instructions  which  the  ambassador  receives  ;  the 
second  brings  into  view  rather  the  authority  of 
the  sender  and  the  obedience  of  the  sent.  Both 
words,  therefore,  may  be  used  either  of  our  Lord 
or  of  His  disciples.  Thus  in  more  than  twenty 
verses  of  this  Gospel  Jesus  applies  the  second 
word  to  Himself  (see  especially  diap.  iv.  34,  '  My 
meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me ') ; 
whilst  in  such  passages  as  chap.  vi.  29,  xvii.  3  (8, 
18,  21,  23,  25),  we  find  instead  the  more  expressive 
word.  In  chap.  v.  36,  37,  and  again  in  chap.  vii. 
28,  29,  the  two  are  brought  together,  as  they  are 
here  ;  and  the  appropriateness  of  each  word  in  its 
place  may  readily  be  seen.  In  chaps,  v.  37  and  vii. 
28  our  thought  must  rest  chiefly  on  the  Sender  ; 
but  in  chaps,  v.  36  and  vii.  29  on  the  commission 
which  the  Father  has  given  to  His  Son.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  apostello  is  used  by  Jesus  in 
regard  to  His  disciples  in  chap.  iv.  38  ('  I  sent 
you  to  reap  ')  as  well  as  in  chap.  xvii.  18  ;  and  is 
indeed  the  word  firom  which  the  distinctive  name 
of  the  Twelve,  'apostles,'  is  derived.  Various 
thoughts  are  suggested  here  by  the  marked  and 
sudden  transition  from  one  wonl  to  the  other.  It 
may  be  said  with  truth  that,  as  chap.  xvii.  18  has 
its  primary  application  to  apostles,  the  word  which 
designates  their  special  office  was  naturally  chosen 
there  ;  here,  on  the  contrary  (see  note  on  ver.  19), 
the  disciples  in  general  are  addressed, — the  dis- 
ciples who  are  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
Church  of  Christ.  Again,  the  word  by  which 
Jesus  here  expresses  the  mission  of  His  disciples 
Ipempo),  is  one  which  brings  into  relief  their 
separatum  from  His  bodily  presence  :  formerly 
they  were  continually  at  His  side,  but  now  they 
must  be  dismissed  for  their  labour  throughout  the 
world  (Matt.  xxviiL  19).  One  other  thought  it  is 
impossible  to  overlook.  There  is  peculiar  dignity 
in  the  avoidance  on  the  part  of  the  Risen 
Lord  of  that  form  of  speech  which  would  seem 
to  identify  two  relations  which  (however  closely 
they  may  sometimes  be  associated)  are  essentially 
distinct.  No  human  disciples  can  really  bear  the 
commission  of  Jesus  or  Jesus  bears  that  which  He 
has  received  from  the  Father  (comp.  note  on  ver. 
17).  By  design,  therefore,  the  I^rd  here,  reserv- 
ing for  Himself  the  higher  word,  speaks  of  the 
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disciples  as  His  envoys  to  the  world.  The  com- 
mission which  they  hold  from  Him  receives 
separate  mention  in  a  later  verse  (ver.  23). 

Ver.  22.  And  when  he  had  Baid  this,  he 
hreathedon  them,  andsaith  unto  them,  ReoeiT^ 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Not  only  did  the  Risen  Lord 
thus  send  His  disciples  on  their  mission  to  the 
world,  He  gave  them  also  the  preparation  which 
should  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  trust.  The 
literal  and  correct  rendering  of  the  original  Greek 
is  not  *  Receive  the  Holy  Spirit,'  but  'Receive 
Holy  Spirit;'  the  difference  being,  as  was  pointed 
out  on  chap.  vii.  39,  that  by  the  latter  expression 
we  are  to  understand  not  the  personal  Holy  Ghost, 
but  His  power  or  influence  over  the  hearts  of  men. 
It  was  in  the  power  of  Holy  Spirit  that  Jesus  had 
entered  upon  His  own  ministry  (Luke  iv.  i,  where 
the  same  expression  is  used  as  here) ;  with  the 
like  preparation  shall  His  Church  enter  upon  the 
work  to  which  she  is  called.  The  gift  now 
bestowed  is,  therefore,  not  simply  symbolical  but 
real  :  at  that  moment  the  Spirit  was  given.  All 
this  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  words  of  chap. 
viL  39,  because  at  this  moment  the  glorification  of 
Jesus  has  begun  (see  note  on  ver.  17).  The  gift, 
too,  was  imparted  not  to  apostles  only,  bat  to  all 
the  disciples  present ;  it  is  a  gift  not  for  the 
ministry  alone,  but  for  the  whole  Chuich  of 
Christ.  If  so,  the  interesting  question  immedi- 
ately arises,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  gift  spoken 
of  here  to  that  bestowed  at  Pentecost?  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  here  the  gift  relates 
to  the  inner  life  of  the  disciples,  there  to  the  more 
outward  equipment  for  their  work  ;  here  to  the 
enlightenment  and  quickening  of  their  own  souls, 
there  to  preparation  for  prcxlucing  an  effect  on 
others,  rerhaps  we  may  seek  an  illustration  (to 
be  applied,  as  always,  with  reserve)  from  the  life 
of  the  Saviour  Himself.  As  His  public  ministry 
b^an  when  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Him  at 
His  baptism,  so  did  His  apostles  receive  their  full 
commission  and  power  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
But  as  before  His  bapjtism  the  Holy  Spirit  had 
rested  on  Him  continually,  so  now,  before  Pente- 
cost, the  same  holy  influence  is  bitowed  on  His 
disciples,  preparing  them  for  the  day  of  final  con- 
secration to  their  work.  It  has,  indeed,  often 
been  maintained  that  we  have  before  us  a  promise 
and  not  a  present  gift.  But  such  cannot  be  the 
meaning  of  the  language  which  is  here  used. 
Even  were  it  granted  that  the  word  'Receive' 
might  be  understood  as  an  assurance  of  a  future 
l^ift,  the  action  which  accompanies  the  word  must 
imply  much  more  than  this.  '  He  breathed  on 
them  : '  this  surely  was  the  outward  symbol  of  an 
actual  impartation— of  YWsbreathing  f»/^  them  (see 
Gen.  ii.  7,  where  the  same  word  is  used)  the  power 
and  influence  of  which  He  spoke.  And  yet  it  is 
true  that  this  gift  was  both  present  (actual)  and 
also  future  (a  promise).  As  present,  it  brought 
with  it  the  quickening  of  spiritual  life  ;  as  future, 
it  included  in  itself  all  that  Pentecost  gave.  The 
former  thought  is  important  in  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  disciples  :  the  latter  in  its 
connection  with  ver.   23,   and  especially  in  its 

Sresentation  of  the  Redeemer  as  Himself  the 
iver  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (chap.  xvi.  26). 
Ver.  23.  If  ye  shall  have  remitted  the  Bins  of 
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any,  they  have  been  remitted  onto  them ;  if  ye 
retain  the  ains  of  any,  they  have  been  retained. 
We  regard  two  points  as  established  from  what  has 
been  dready  said.  i.  The  words  of  this  verse  are 
not  addressed  to  apostles  alone.  2.  Though  con- 
joined with  a  present  impartation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  belong  really  to  the  days  when  the 
disciples  shall  have  fully  entered  on  their  work  as 
representatives  of  their  Lord  and  His  witnesses  in 
the  world*  This  verse  and  the  last  stand  in  the 
closest  possible  connection  :  only  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  received  can  such  a  commission  as 
this  be  executed.  Without  unduly  entering  on 
controverted  ground,  let  us  seek  to  collect  the 
meaning  which  the  words  (which  we  have  thought 
it  desirable  to  render  with  unusual  closeness)  must 
necessarily  bear.  It  is  clear  that  hvo  remissions 
of  sin  are  spoken  of, — two  which  agree  in  one. 
Where  Christ's  servants  *  have  remitted  the  sins 
of  any,'  these  sins  'have  been  remitted  unto  them,* 
— remitted  absolutely,  i,e,  remitted  by  God,  for 
'  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?  *  (Mark  ii. 
7).  But  as  we  know  that  the  Divine  forgiveness 
is  suspended  on  certain  conditions, — penitence  and 
faith, — it  follows  that  the  remission  granted  by 
Christ's  disciples  must  (since  it  agrees  with  the 
Divine  remission)  be  suspended  on  the  same  con- 
ditions. Either,  therefore,  the  disciples  must 
possess  unfailing  insight  into  man's  heart  (such  as 
m  certain  cases  was  granted  to  an  apostle,  see 
Acts  V.  3),  or  the  remission  which  they  proclaim, 
must  be  conditionally  proclaimed.  No  one  can 
maintain  the  former  alternative.  It  follows,  then, 
that  what  our  Lord  here  commits  to  His  disciples, 
to  His  Church,  is  the  right  authoritatively  to  de- 
clare, in  His  name,  that  there  is  forgiveness  for 
man's  sin,  and  on  what  conditions  the  sin  will  be 
forgiven.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  ground  for 
thinking  that  we  have  here  a  special  application 
by  one  individual,  whether  minister  or  not,  to  an- 
other of  the  remission  (or  retention)  of  sin  spoken 
of.  The  use  of  '  any '  in  the  plural  number  appears 
to  be  inconsistent  with  such  a  view.  It  is  not  a 
direct  address  by  one  person  to  another  that  is 
thought  of,  —  'I  declare  that  thy  sins  are  thus 
authoritatively  remitted  or  retained.'  It  is  a  pro- 
clamation from  one  collective  body  to  another, — 
from  the  Church  to  the  world.  The  mission  of 
the  Church  is  to  announce  to  the  world  her  own 
existence  in  her  Lord,  as  a  company  of  forgiven 
men,  and  to  invite  the  world  to  join  her.  Let  the 
world  comply  with. the  invitation,  it  shall  enjoy 
forgiveness  in  the  company  of  the  forgiven :  let 
it  refuse  the  invitation,  it  can  only  have  its  sins 
retained  in  the  company  of  those  who  have  been 
'judged  already '  (com p.  chap.  iii.  18).  Here,  as 
in  all  else,  the  Church  only  ivitnessts  to  what  her 
Lord  does.  But  as  it  is  by  her  life^  even  more 
than  by  words^  that  she  witnesses,  so  it  is  by  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  her  life  that  her  witness  is 
accepted  or  rejected  ;  and  thus  it  is  that  by  com- 
munion with  her  the  blessing  is  enjoyed,  that  by 
separation  from  her  it  is  forfeited.  It  ought  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed  that  of  the  two  remissions 
or  retentions  of  sin  spoken  of  in  the  words  before 
us,  the  Divine  act,  although  the  last  to  be  men- 
tioned, is  the  first  in  thought — '^az-^^Mw remitted,' 
^have  been  retained.' 
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Chapter  XX.   24-29. 
The  Second  Manifestation  of  Himself  by  the  Risen  Lord. 

24  TDUT  "*  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called  Didynius,  was  not  ^chap.  xi.  16 

25  XD     with  them  when  Jesus  came.     The  other  disciples  there- 
fore said  unto  him,  *  We  have  seen  the  Lord.     But  he  said  *Ve».x9,  ao. 
unto   them,  Except   I   shall  ^see   in   his  hands  the  print   of 

the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 

26  thrust  *  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  And  after 
eight  day3  again  his  disciples  were  within,  and  Thomas  with 
them :  tlten '  came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,'  and  stood  in 

27  the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you.     Then  saith  he  to 
Thomas,  *"  Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  *  my  hands  ;  c  i  John  \.  i. 
and  reach  hither  *  thy  hand,  and  thrust  ^  it  into  my  side :  and ' 

28  be  not  faithless,"  but  believing.     And '  Thomas  answered  and 

29  said  unto  him,  My  Lord  and  my  God.     Jesus  saith  unto  him, 
Thomas,*  "^  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast   believed :  ''pwap-  Luke 
blessed '  dre  they  that  have  not  seen,  2Si6,yet  have  believed.  \ p^i'^ ' 


*  put 


■  omit  then 
*  omit  hither 


^  omit  Thomas 


•  Jesus  Cometh  when  the  doors  had  been  shut 

•  unbelieving  '  omit  And 

•  happy 


Contents.  We  have  here  a  second  ap- 
pearance of  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  distinguished 
from  that  coming  immediately  before,  inasmuch 
as  it  seems  especially  intended  to  set  forth  the 
blessedness  of  those  who  believe  without  seeing. 
Ver.  29  evidently  forms  the  climax  of  the  whole, 
and  presents  to  us  the  point  of  view  from  which 
we  are  to  look  at  this  narrative  in  contrast  with 
the  preceding  one.  How  fitting  was  it  that  thus, 
at  tne  moment  when  the  Gospel  message  was 
about  to  be  carried  into  all  lands,  and  when  faith 
in  an  unseen  Saviour  was  the  only  feith  that  could 
be  preached,  a  special  blessing  should  be  pro- 
nounced on  those  who  should  not  see  but  yet 
should  believe  !  When  we  regard  the  paragraph 
now  before  us  in  this  light,  a  remarkable  corre- 
spondence presents  itself  between  the  three 
appearances  of  the  Risen  Saviour  in  this  chapter 
and  the  three  parts  into  which  the  intercessory 
prayer  of  chap.  xvii.  divides  itself.  The  first 
appearance  corresponds  to  the  first  part  of  the 
prayer,  for  in  eacn  we  see  Jesus  Himself.  The 
second  corresponds  to  the  second  part,  for  in 
each  we  see  tesus  in  relation  to  His  immediate 
disciples.  The  third  again  corresponds  to  the 
third  part,  for  in  each  we  see  Jesus  in  relation  to 
all  who  should  yet  believe  in  Him. 

Ver.  24.  But  Thomaa,  one  of  the  twelve, 
called  Didymna,  waa  not  with  them  when  Jesoa 
came.  On  the  object  of  thus  interpreting  the 
name  Thomas,  see  on  chap.  xi.  16.  It  is  impossible 
to  think  that  the  Evangelist  translates  the  word  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  mentioning  that  Thomas  had 
a  Greek  as  well  as  an  Aramaic  name.  The  man 
appears  in  the  name. 


Ver.  25.  !rhe  other  diaciples  theiefore  said 
unto  him.  We  have  seen  tlie  Lord.  Thomas 
received  information  from  his  fellow-apostles  of 
the  first  manifestation  of  Himself  by  Jesus ;  but 
he  is  not  satisfied. —^But  he  said  unto  them. 
Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the 
naUs,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  jnint  of  the 
nails,  and  put  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not 
believe.  In  other  words,  he  will  not  believe 
unless  he  sees.  Yet  it  hardly  seems  as  if  the 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  were  the  sole  object  of  his 
incredulity.  Tliat  is  no  doubt  primarily  in  view ; 
but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  word  *  believe ' 
must  be  understood  in  a  fuller  and  deeper  sense 
at  ver.  8,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  its  use 
in  ver.  29.  It  includes  therefore  belief  in  Jesus 
as  the  glorified  Lord,  as  the  Redeemer  who  has 
completely  accomplished  the  purpose  of  His 
mission,  and  in  whom  the  highest  hopes  of  Israel 
are  fulfilled.  To  Thomas  the  death  upon  the 
cross  had  appeared  to  crush  these  hopes  tor  ever. 
Could  he  be  convinced  of  the  Resurrection  they 
would  revive ;  and  he  would  believe  not  merely  in 
that  miracle  as  an  isolated  fact,  but  in  the  whole 
redeeming  work  of  which  it  was  the  culmination 
and  the  seal.  Thus  also  we  are  not  to  imagine 
that  he  is  content  to  waver  between  conviction 
and  doubt.  His  old  love  for  his  Lord — ^that  love 
which  seems  to  have  burned  in  the  breast  of  no 
apostle  more  warmly  than  in  his — still  continues. 
Ills  mood  has  been  one  of  disappointment  and 
sorrow  ;  and  the  sorrow  is  deepenea  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  height  of  his  previous  expectations, 
and  to  what  he  knows  will  be  the  joyful  result  if 
he  be  able  to  believe  the  tidings  of  the  Resurrec- 
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tion.  The  harsh  impression  generally  made  by 
these  words  of  Thomas  is  probably  in  no  small 
measure  due  lo  the  unfortunate  translation  *  thrust,* 
which  suggests  the  thought  of  coarseness  and  reck- 
lessness of  speech.  But  there  is  no  such  meaning 
in  the  original.  The  word  is  indeed  the  same  as 
that  in  the  previous  clause  which  the  translators  of 
the  Authonsed  Version  themselves  render  by  *put.* 
What  Thomas  desirts  is  certainly  more  than  had 
been  granted  to  the  others.  Jesus  *  showed  unto 
them  both  His  hands  and  His  side '  (ver.  20) ; 
but  Thomas  would  touch  them.  Had  he  been 
present  at  the  6rst  manifestation,  he  would 
probably  have  been  satisfied  with  the  evidence 
that  was  enough  for  his  fellow-apostles.  At  all 
events  he  is  now  ready  to  believe,  if  only  what 
seems  to  him  sufficient  evidence  is  given;  and 
his  desire  is  granted. 

Ver.  26.  And  after  eight  days  again  hia 
diaci^ee  were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them. 
The  place  of  assembly  was  without  doubt  the 
same  as  before;  and  tnat  the  apostles  were  as- 
sembled on  the  Sunday  appears  to  indicate  that 
they  already  regarded  the  hrst  day  of  the  week  as 
a  day  which  the  Risen  Lord  would  peculiarly 
bless.— Jeeiu  oometh  when  the  doorB  had  been 
shut,  and  stood  in  the  nddst,  and  said,  Feaoe 
be  nnto  yon.     All  is  the  same  as  at  ver.  19. 

Ver.  27.  Then  Baith  he  to  Thonuui,  Beach 
hither  thy  finger,  and  see  my  hands ;  and  reach 
thy  hand  and  pnt  it  into  my  side,  and  be  not 
unbelieving  bat  believing.  Jesus  at  once  speaks 
without  needinc;  to  be  told  of  the  doubts  of 
Thomas.  At  tne  same  time  he  recognises  the 
naturalness  of  that  element  of  weakness  which 
marked  the  faith  of  His  disciple,  and  He  will  so 
meet  it  that  it  may  give  place  to  strength.  As 
before,  under  the  word  'believing*  we  must 
understand  not  belief  in  the  Resurrection  only, 
but  a  full  faith  in  Jesus  Himself  as  the  Saviour 
who  has  triumphed  over  all  His  foes,  and  has  com- 
pletely accomplished  the  purposes  of  His  love. 

Ver.  28.  Thomas  answered  and  said  nnto 
him.  My  Lord  and  my  God.  He  passes  at  once 
from  the  depths  of  his  despondency  and  hesitation 
to  the  most  exalted  faith.  The  words  are  certainly 
addressed  to  Jesus ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  combat 
the  position  that  they  are  only  an  expression  of 
the  apostle's  thankfulness  to  God  for  what  he  has 
seen.  They  are  a  triumphant  confession  of  his 
faith,  not  simply  in  the  Resurrection,  but  in  Him 
whom  he  sees  before  him  in  all  the  Divinity  both 
of  His  Person  and  of  His  work.  Yet  we  are  not 
to  imagine  that  only  now  for  the  first  time  did  such 
thoughts  enter  his  mind.  They  had  been  long 
vaguely  entertained,  long  feebly  cherished.  Nor 
can  we  doubt  that  they  had  been  gaining  strength, 
when  they  were  suddenly  dashed  by  that  death  upon 
the  cross  with  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  re- 
concile them.  Then  came  the  tidings  of  the  Resur- 
rection, even  in  themselves  most  startling,  but  to 
Thomas  (we  may  well  suppose)  more  startling  than 
to  any  of  the  other  apostles.  Were  tliey  true? 
He  saw  in  an  instant  how  incalculable  would 
be  the  consequences.  It  was  this  very  perception 
of  the  greatness  of  the  tidings  that  led  him  to  reject 
them.  His  state  of  mind  had  been  the  same  as  in 
chap.  xi.  16,  where,  when  Jesus  hinted  at  giving 
life,  he  went  rather  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
thought  of  a  death  that  would  involve  not  only 
Lazarus  but  them  all.  Thus  also  now.  He  hears 
that  Jesus  is  risen,  and  his  first  impulse  is  to  say, 
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'  It  cannot  be  :  thick  darkness  cannot  pass  at  once 
into  such  glorious  light ;  the  despair  which  i»  justi- 
fied by  what  has  happened  cannot  at  once  be  trans- 
formed into  inextinguishable  confidence  and  hope.' 
This  depth  of  feeling  prepared  him  for  the  complete- 
ness of  the  revulsion  that  nuw  took  place.  For  a 
week  he  had  been  able  to  meditate  on  all  that  he 
had  both  seen  and  heard.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
during  that  time  the  sayings  of  his  Lord  about 
His  resurrection,  as  well  as  His  death,  would  all 
return  to  his  memory.  He  would  see  that  what 
was  said  to  have  happened  had  been  foretold; 
after  all  it  was  not  to  be  rejected  as  impossible. 
He  would  think  with  himself  what  kind  or  amotmt 
of  proof  could  convince  him  that  the  fact  was  true ; 
and  he  would  be  unable  to  fall  upon  any  harder 
proof  than  that  which  his  incredulity  had  suggested 
m  the  moment  of  its  first  strength.  But,  if  that 
proof  can  be  given,  then  how  powerfully  would 
he  feel  the  injustice  which  by  his  doubting  he 
had  done  his  Master !  With  what  force  would 
intimations,  once  dark  but  now  bright  in  the  light 
of  the  supposed  Resurrection,  come  home  to  him  I 
His  very  highest  expectations  would  seem  to  him 
to  have  been  warranted,  and  more  than  warranted, 
by  the  facts.  We  need  not  wonder  that,  having 
Jessed  through  a  week  so  rich  in  training  power, 
Thomas,  when  he  did  behold  the  Risen  Lord, 
should  have  leaped  at  once  from  his  former  un- 
belief to  faith  in  its  highest  stage,  or  that  he 
should  have  exclaimed  to  jcsus,  '  My  Lord  and  my 
God.'  It  may  even  be  doubted  if,  before  this  con- 
fession was  made,  he  found  it  necessary  to  put  his 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails  or  his  hand  into  the 
wounded  side.     It  was  enough  to  *  see'*  (ver.  29). 

One  other  remark  may  be  made.  Those  who 
study  the  structure  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  will 
hardly  fail  to  trace  in  the  incident  thus  placed  at  the 
close  of  its  narrative  the  tendency  of  the  Evangelist 
to  return  upon  his  own  early  steps.  He  had  b^un 
with  *  the  Word  *  who  *  was  Gcfd  ;  *  he  closes  with 
this  highest  truth  accepted  and  ratified  by  those 
to  whom  the  revelation  was  given.  The  last  witness 
borne  by  one  of  them  in  the  body  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  is,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God  ! ' 

Ver.  29.  Jesus  saith  nnto  him,  Becanse  thou 
bast  seen  me,  thon  hast  believed;  happy  are 
they  that  have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed. 
The  words  are  Intended  for  the  Church  now  about 
to  be  called  out  of  the  world, — for  the  Church  of 
all  ages,  which  by  the  very  necessity  of  the  case 
must  believe  without  seeing.  What  then  is  the 
contrast  which  Jesus  has  in  view?  Can  it  be  a 
contrast  between  faith  which  wishes  to  see  the 
miraculous  fact  in  order  to  accept  it,  and  faith 
which  accepts  the  fact  on  the  ground  of  simple 
testimony?  Such  an  explanation  limits  unduly  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  believe.*  It  substitutes  one 
kind  of  seeing  for  another  (for  what  does  testi- 
mony do  but  place  us  in  the  position  of  the  original 
witnesses  ?)•;  and,  by  failing  to  bring  us  into  direct 
contact  with  the  Person  of  Jesus,  it  lowers  the  state 
of  mind  to  which  the  blessedness  of  the  Gospel  is 
attached.  The  contrast  is  of  a  deeper  kind, — 
between  a  faith  resting  entirely  u^n  outward  evi- 
dence of  Divine  claims,  and  a  faith  rising  higher 
and  resting  upon  that  intuitive  perception  of  the 
Divine  in  Jesus  which  is  afforded  by  the  con- 
sideration of  what  He  is  in  Himself  as  the  Crucified 
and  Risen  Lord.  In  the  ages  of  the  Church  which 
were  to  follow  the  *  jioing  away '  of  Jesus,  it  was 
needful  that  faith  should  rest  first  upon  testimony; 
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bat  it  was  not  to  pause  there.  It  was  to  rest  upon 
the  spiritual  apprehension  of  that  to  which  testi- 
mony is  borne,— of  that  which  the  Lord  is  in  Him- 
self as  the  embodiment  of  the  Divine,  and  the 
unchanging  spring  of  the  heavenly  power  and  grace 
which  are  manifested  in  His  people*  Thus  to  us, 
who  are  separated  by  many  centuries  from  the  time 
when  the  Lord  was  personally  present  in  the  world, 
is  the  blessed  assurance  given  that,  though  we  have 
not  seen  Him,  we  may  love  Him ;  and  that,  thoujgh 
now  we  see  Him  not,  we  may  rejoice  in  Him  with 


a  joy  unspeakable  and  glorified  (i  Pet.  L  8).  We 
need  not  envy  Thomas  or  his  fellow  -  apostles. 
TTiey  were  blessed  in  their  faith ;  we  may  be  even 
more  blessed  in  ours.  The  more  we  penetrate 
through  the  outward  to  the  inward,  through  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit,  throu^  conununion  with  the 
earthly  to  communion  with  the  heavenly  Lord, 
the  more  do  we  learn  to  know  the  fulness  that  is 
in  Him,  in  whom  *  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily,'  and  in  whom  we  are  'complete ' 
(Col.  ii.  9,  10). 


30 
31 


Chapter  XX.    30,  31. 

Summary  of  the  Gospel 

ND  *  many  other  signs  truly "  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  «ch»p-  «»• 
his*  disciples,  which  are  not  written  in  this  book  :  But  *comp.  Luke 
*  these  are  written,  ^that  ye  might*  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  ^chap.xix. 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God:  and  that  ^believing  ye  might*  have  ''^^^p"*- 
life  '  through  *  his  name.  '?i;;'*,S*f^ 

^  omit  And  •  therefore  •  the  * 


■A 


may 


in 


Contents.  The  life  of  Jesus  has  now  been 
traced  from  His  eternal  pre  -  existence  as  the 
Lo|;os,  through  His  manifestation  of  Himself  in 
action  and  suffering  upon  earth,  to  the  beginning 
ot  His  glorification.  The  Evangelist  has  thus 
accomplished  the  purpose  that  he  had  proposed 
to  himself ;  and  he  now  sums  up  the  particulars  of 
the  picture  that  he  has  presented,  and  states  the 
nature  of  the  end  that  it  is  designed  to  serve.  It 
has  indeed  been  urged  that  the  verses  before  us 
are  the  conclusion  only  of  the  history  of  Jesus 
after  His  resurrection,  and  not  of  the  whole 
history  given  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  this  supposition  is  refuted  by  the  words  '  this 
book,*  and  by  what  we  shall  find  to  be  the  purport 
of  the  verses. 

Vers.  30,  31.  Many  other  signs  therefore  did 
Jesns  in  the  presence  of  the  discipleB  which  are 
not  written  in  this  book :  but  these  are  written, 
that  ye  may  belieye  that  Jesus  is  the  Ohiist,  the 
Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  may  have 
life  in  his  name.  Almost  every  word  of  this 
statement  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  'Many 
other  signs  did  Jesus  :  *  hence  it  is  only  a  selection 
that  has  been  given  in  the  book.  The  writer 
knows  much  more  of  a  similar  character  and  6tted 
to  make  a  similar  impression,  but  he  has  not  deemed 
it  necessary  to  tell  it.  What  he  has  related  are 
'signs,' — not  simply  miracles  of  Divine  power,  but 
manifestations  (now  in  deed,  and  now  in  word)  of 
an  inner  meaning,  illustrating  the  Divine  in  Him  by 
whom  the  deeds  are  performed  or  the  words  spoken. 
*  In  the  presence  of  His  disciples  :*  why  not  in  the 
presence  of  the  world  ?  Had  they  not  been  done 
m  public  as  well  as  in  private,  before  enemies  as 
well  as  friends  ?  They  had  :  but  it  is  not  upon 
them  as  signs  which  ought  to  have  convinced  the 
unbelieving  that  the  Evangelist  has  chiefly  dwelt. 
As  he  recalled  them,  he  once  more  beheld  Jesus 


in  the  midst  of  the  little  band  of  His  disciples, 
making  manifest  His  glory  to  them  alone ;  while 
they  apprehended  that  glory,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing but  itself,  and  the  feelings  of  admiration, 
wonder,  delight,  and  love  which  it  awakened 
in  their  hearts.  They  thought  not  of  the  world 
at  the  time  ;  they  saw  only  that  all  was  done  for 
them.  So  now  in  the  vividness  of  John's  recollec- 
tion every  'sign'  appears  exactly  as  at -the  moment 
when  it  was  wrought,  full  of  meaning  to  disciples ; 
to  others, —  nay,  it  is  not  nece5^ary  to  mention 
them  at  all  (comp.  chap.  xvii.  9 ;  I  John  v.  16). 
'  But  these  are  written :  *  that  is,  these  '  signs ' 
are  written.  The  Gospel  then  is  a  record  of 
'signs,'  and  whatever  else  it  contains  must  be 
regarded  as  subordinate  to  them.  '  That  ye  may 
believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  : ' 
— words  by  which  we  are  not  to  understand 
that  the  signs  have  been  written  in  order  that 
unbelieving  readers  may  be  led  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  of  Jesus.  The  word  '  believe  *  is  not 
used  in  the  sense  of  being  brought  to  faith,  as  if 
those  addressed  had  not  had  faith  before.  They 
are  already  believers,  disciples,  friends.  What 
has  been  aimed  at  is  not  tne  first  formation  but 
the  deepening  of  faith  within  them  (such  as  that 
of  which  we  read  in  chap.  ii.  1 1,  where  we  are 
told  that  His  disciples  'believed*  in  Him),  by 
which  they  are  led  into  a  truer  knowledge  of 
their  Lord,  as  well  as  into  a  more  intimate  com- 
munion with  Him  and,  in  Him,  with  the  Father. 
To  make  his  readers  rest  in  faith,  so  that  faith 
shall  not  be  a  mere  conclusion  of  the  intellect, 
but  the  element  and  spirit  of  their  lives,  is  what 
the  writer  has  proposed  to  himself.  '  Aiid  that, 
believing,  ye  may  have  life  : '  not,  that,  being 
brought  to  faith  through  the  record  which  he 
gives,  they  may  obtain  life  in  Jesus;  but  that, 
as  already  believing, — in  Him  as  the  branch  is  in 
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the  vine, — they  may  in  Him  enjoy  that  spiritual  pretation  which  are  supplied  by  the  Gospel ;  and, 

and    eternal  life  which  He  possesses,  and  which  with  this  meaning,  they  set  before  us  in  the  most 

He  makes  ever  more  and  more  largely  the  portion  deHnite  manner  the  writer's  own  conception  of  the 

of  His  people,  as  their  faith  in  Him  deepens,  and  task  which  he  had  undertaken.     They  refer  ob- 

their  fellowship  with  Him  increases.     Fmally,  '  in  viously,  too,  to  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  and  not 

tlis   name  :  *  not  merely  naming  His  name  or  con-  to  any  single  section.     At  this  point,  then,  the 

fessing  Him  before  men, — but  in  His  Ndntf,  in  narrative  of  the   Fourth  Gospel  closes,   having 

Himself  as  revealed,  made  known  as  what  He  is',  exhibited  to  us  that  4ife'  which  was  in  'the  Word^ 

— the  revelation  of  the  Father,  and  possessed  of  all  (chap.  i.  4),  and  having  so  set  that  Word  before 

the  glorious  qualities  l)elonging  to  the  Son.  us  that  believers,  dweUing  upon  His  manifested 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  when  they  glory,  may  be  brought  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of 

are  looked  at  in  the  light  of  those  rules  of  inter-  what  He  is,  and  to  more  and  fuller  life  in  Him. 


Chapter  XXI.    1-14. 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes — The  Meal  on  the  Share  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

1  A   FTER  these  things  Jesus  showed*  himself  again  to  the 

-/~\     disciples   at  *the  sea  of  Tiberias;   and   on   this   wise  « chap. viz. 

2  showed  he  himself?     There  were  together  Simon  Peter,  and 

*  Thomas  called  Didymus,  and  ^  Nathanael  of  ^  Cana  in  *  Gali-  ^^hap.  xi  id. 

•^  '  c  Chap.  1. 45. 

lee,  and  '  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  two  other  of  his  disciples,  ^^p-  |^  \^ 

3  Simon  Peter  saith  unto  them,  I  go  a  fishing.     They  say  unto 
him,  We  also  go  *  with  thee.     They  went  forth,  and  entered  into 

a  ship*  immediately  ;•  and  -^that  night  they  caught'  nothing. /L^e^-s. 

4  But  when  the  morning  was  now  come,*  Jesus  stood  on  the 

shore:    but*   the   disciples**   knew  ^not    that   it   was  Jesus. 'Chap.xx.  14. 

5  *Then"   Jesus"   saith    unto   them.    Children,    have    ye   any  AComp.  luIm 

'  '  ^  ^       XXIV.  41. 

6  meat } "     They  answered  him,  No.     And  he  said  unto  them, 

'  Cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,*  and  ye  shall  find.  « Luke  v.  4, 
They  cast  therefore,  and  now  they  were  not  able  ^*  to  draw  it 

7  for  the  multitude  of  fishes.     Therefore  *that  disciple"  whom  *^-^^ 
Jesus  loved  saith  unto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.     Now"  when 

Simon  "  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the  Lord,  he  '  girt  his  fisher's  "  ^ver.  xs. 
coat  unto^*  him,  (for  he  was  naked),  and  did  '"cast  himself  into  »«Matt.xiv. 

8  the  sea.     And  *•  the  other  disciples  came  in  a  little  ship  ;  "^  (for 
they  were  not  far  from  land,   but   as  it   were   two   hundred 

9  cubits,**)  dragging  the  net  with  **  fishes.     As  soon  then  as  they 

were  come  to  land,**  they  saw**  a  *fire  of  coals  there,**  and  «a»ap. xviii. 
ID  'fish  laid  thereon,  and  *  bread.*'  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Bring  *chap.  tLj. 
II  of  the  fish**  which  ye  have  now  caught'     Simon  Peter **  went 

^  manifested  ^  and  he  manifested  himself  thus  *  of  ^  come 

•  the  boat  •  omit  immediately  '  laid  hold  on 

•  But  when  morning  was  now  coming        •  omit  but  ^®  add  however 
**  omit  then             ^  add  therefore            *•  have  ye  anything  to  eat  ? 

**  and  no  longer  had  they  strength  "  That  disciple  therefore 

*•  omit  Now  1^  a^  therefore,  even  ^*  omit  fisher's  ^*  about 

*«But  "  the  litde  boat  **  add  off  "of 

'*  When  therefore  they  came  out  on  the  land  •*  see 

*•  a  fire  of  charcoal  placed  there  •'  and  a  fish  placed  thereon,  and  a  loaf 

"  fishes  «»  add  therefore 
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up,  and  drew  the  net  to*'  land  full  of  great  fishes,  an  hundred 
and  fifty  and  three :  and  for  all  there  were  so  many,  yet  was 

12  not  the  net  broken.'^     Jesus  saith  unto  them,  ^  Come  and  dine.' 
^  And  "  none  of  the  disciples  durst  ask  '*  him,  Who  art  thou  } 

13  knowing   that   it   was   the  Lord.     Jesus  then**  cometh,  and 

14  '"taketh  bread,'*  and  giveth  them,  and  fish*'  likewise.  This  is 
now  *  the  '*  third  time  that  Jesus  showed  himself  to  his  ••  dis- 
ciples, after  that  he  was  risen  *"  from  the  dead. 


'  /AGtkX.4f. 

f  Coup,  dap 


rConpLMitt. 

zxvi.  a6; 
chap.  vL  XT. 
t  Cha41.z1.x9b 
a6. 


«'>^Mr^/the 

**  make  inquiry  of 

88  «> 


"  rent  "  breakfast  »« omit  And 

w  omit  then  •«  the  loaf  «^  the  fish 

••  was  manifested  to  the  *®  raised 


Contents.  The  authenticity  and  genuineness 
of  the  chapter  upon  which  we  now  enter  have 
been  keenly  contested ;  while  many,  who  admit 
that  John  is  the  author  of  the  chapter,  see  in  it 
not  so  much  an  organic  part  of  his  original  work  as 
a  section  added  at  a  later  date,  but  before  the  Gospel 
had  passed  beyond  the  first  circle  of  its  readers. 
The  main  arguments  brought  by  the  defenders  of 
both  these  views  are,  (i)  That  in  chap.  xx.  30,  31, 
we  have  what  is  obviously  the  close  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  (2)  That  certain  expressions  of  this  chapter, 
particularly  those  of  vers.  24,  25,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  a  Johannine  authorship.  In  a 
commentary  such  as  this  we  cannot  discuss  the 
subject  at  any  length,  or  avail  ourselves  of  con- 
siderations which  the  English  reader  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  appreciate.  A  very  few  words, 
therefore,  upon  the  two  points  above  mentioned 
must  suffice. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  hypotheses,  that  chap. 
xxi.  was  not  written  by  John,  we  need  not  say 
more  than  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  evidence 
possessed  by  us,  whether  external  or  internal. 
Its  defenders,  therefore,  have  been  few  in  number 
as  compared  with  those  who  have  accepted  the 
chapter  as  genuine.  With  the  latter  we  agree, 
entertaining  no  doubt  that  the  fiist  twenty-three 
verses  at  all  events  are  from  the  hand  of  the 
Apostle  :  of  vers.  24  and  25  we  shall  speak  when 
we  reach  them. 

it  is  more  difficult  to  say  whether  the  chapter 
is  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  plan,  or  an 
Appendix  added  after  the  Gospel  had  been 
finished,  and  when  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of 
time  had  passed.  The  question  is  one  mat  must 
be  determined  mainly  by  taking  the  contents  of 
the  chapter  into  account.  When  this  is  done, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  we  have 
here  an  Epilogue  corresponding  to  the  Prologue, 
and — not  less  than  the  latter — ^properly  belonging 
to  the  organic  structure  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  particular  idea 
which  the  chapter  unfolds.  That  idea  is  not 
merely  fresh  illustration  of  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer's post-resurrection  life.  Were  it  no  more 
than  this,  we  should  at  once  allow  that  the  chapter 
is  at  best  an  Appendix  to  the  Gospel.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  think  that,  after  having  written  the 
words  of  chap.  xx.  30^  31,  the  Evangelist  should 
immediately  pass  to  anodier  illustration  of  the 
same  thought.  No  doubt  the  idea  of  which  we 
speak  is  involved  in  the  first  narrative  of  the 
chapter,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  a  '  third ' 
manifestation  of  Himself  by  the  Risen  Lord  (ver. 


14),  and  is  thus  placed,  in  one  respect  at  least,  on 
the  same  line  as  the  two  preceding  manifestations 
of  chap.  XX.  Yet  an  attentive  consideration  of 
that  narrative  will  show  that  the  great  truth  which 
the  Evangelist  beholds  in  it  is,  the  joy  provided  by 
Jesus  for  liis  disciples  in  connection  with  the  work 
which  they  accomplish  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world,— that  the  dominating  thought  which  it  pre- 
sents to  him  is  not  merely  the  glory  of  the  Risen 
Lord,  but  the  gloiy  of  Christian  work  as  it  is  per- 
formed through  Him,  and  its  fruits  are  enjoyed  with 
Him.  If  this  be  the  idea  of  the  first  part  of  the 
chapter,  we  shall  find,  when  we  come  to  the  com- 
mentary, that  its  second  and  third  parts,  relating  to 
the  two  Apostles  Peter  and  John,  are  much  more 
than  simple  narratives  of  facts.  They  lead  the 
thoughts  to  apostolic  work  and  Christian  action, 
and  to  waiting  for  the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord. 
Three  leading  thoughts  are  thus  presented  to  us  in 
the  chapter,  which  may  be  thus  described  : — (i) 
The  mutual  joy  of  the  Risen  Lord  and  His  disciples 
in  the  successfiil  accomplishment  of  Christ's  work, 
vers.  1-14 ;  (2)  The  work  of  Apostolic  and 
Christian  witnessing  between  the  Resurrection  of 
Jesus  and  His  Second  Coming,  vers.  16-19  >  (3) 
The  Second  Coming  itself,  vers.  20-23.  ^  1^0^ 
we  compare  these  three  thoughts  with  the  leading 
thoughts  of  the  Prologue,  the  correspondence  will 
appear  close  and  remarkable.  In  the  Prologue, 
as  well  as  here,  three  main  topics  are  dwelt  upon  : 
(I)  The  Word  with  God,  the  Son  with  the 
Father,  in  His  general  manifestations  before  His 
Incarnation,  vers.  1-5 ;  (2)  The  witnessing  to 
Him  who  was  to  come,  which  culminated  in  John, 
the  representative  of  Old  Testament  witness,  vers. 
6-13  ;  The  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world,  vers. 
14-18.  In  other  words,  we  have  in  the  opening 
and  closing  parts  of  the  Foiurth  Gospel — 

L  The  Prologue  with  its  Three 
Thoughts. 

I.  The  Light  to  be  witnessed  to,  as  it  appears 
in  its  inner  fulness  and  power.  2.  The  prepara- 
tion by  witness  for  that  Light  3.  The  coming  of 
the  Light. 

11.  The  Epilogue  with  its  Three 
Thoughts. 

I.  The  Redeemer  who  is  to  be  witnessed  to*  as 
He  appears  in  the  joy  of  successful  and  accom- 
plishea  work.  2.  The  prepazation  of  the  world 
for  that  joy  by  the  work  of  witnessing.  3.  The 
Second  Coming. 

The  detailed  exposition  of  these  thoughts  will 
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appear  in  the  commentary.  In  the  meantime 
^e  have  said  enough  to  justify  our  reearding  chap. 
xxi.  as  an  Epilogue,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
organism  of  the  Gospel  as  we  have  it, — its  Seventh 
and  last  great  section. 

This  intimate  connection  of  the  chapter  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  Gaspel  is  the  point  of  real  im- 
portance, and  it  is  on  this  that  we  would  lay' 
stress.  Whether  the  Epilogue  formed  part  of  the 
Gospel  fnmi  the  very  firsts  or  was  added  by  the 
apostle  at  a  later  date,  is  a  subordinate  question, 
and  one  to  which  different  answers  will  naturally 
be  given.  There  are  peculiarities  of  language  and 
of  structure  which  seem  decidedly  to  favour  the 
latter  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should 
certainly  expect  that,  if  the  Gospel  was  ever 
circulated  in  two  forms  (with  and  without  the 
Appendix),  the  last  chapter  would  be  absent  from 
some  of  our  ancient  manuscripts,  or  would  at  all 
events  be  occasionally  found  separated  from  the 
rest.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  Gospel  might 
in  its  shorter  form  be  confined  to  a  very  limited 
circle  of  Christians,  and  be  published  for  general 
use  only  when  complete.  In  this  form  the 
Appendix  theory  may  perhsips  be  said  to  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  case. — The  whole  structure 
of  the  narrative  upon  which  we  now  enter  shows 
that,  to  the  eye  of  the  Evangelist,  it  is  not  only 
history  but  parable.  As,  therefore,  it  is  with  a 
mind  alive  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  scene 
that  John  describes  what  actusdlv  happened, 
special  significance  may  be  looked  for  m  the 
expressions  which  he  employs. 

Ver.  I.  After  these  tnings  Jesus  mAnifested 
himself  again  to  the  discipies  at  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  and  he  manifested  himself  thus.  The 
words  'after  these  things'  are  indefinite,  and 
throw  no  light  upon  the  length  of  the  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  last  and  the  present  appear- 
ance of  Jesus.  The  point  to  which  the  Evangelist 
calls  attention  is  that  we  have  here  another 
'  manifestation '  of  Himself  by  the  Risen  Saviour, 
similar  to  the  two  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter  (comp.  chap.  xxi.  14).  What  we  have 
before  us,  therefore,  is  not  merely  the  fact  that 
Jesos  showed  Himself  to  the  disciples,  but  that 
He  exhibited  Himself  in  a  gloiy  which  the 
natural  eye  could  not  have  discerned  (see  chap. 
iL  it).  It  was  'at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,'  that 
is,  the  sea  of  Galilee,  that  the  manifestation  took 
place.  The  earlier  Evangelists  do  not  relate  it, 
out  they  give  the  message  of  our  Lord  to  His 
disciples  instructing  them  to  go  into  Galilee,  for 
there  the^  should  see  Him  (Matt,  xxviii.  10,  16 ; 
Mark  xvi.  7).  John  does  not  tell  us  of  the 
message,  but  he  relates  the  meeting.  Surely  such 
notices  on  the  part  of  different  historians  are 
supplementary,  not  discordant. 

\  er.  2.  There  were  together  Simon  Peter,  and 
Thomas  called  Bidymns,  and  Nathanael  of  Cana 
cf  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zehedee,  and  two 
other  of  his  disciples.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
seven  persons  here  referred  to  are  arranged,  as  is 
often  supposed,  in  two  groups,  one  consisting  of 
three,  and  the  other  of  four  members.  There 
may  be  significance  in  the  mention  of  Thomas  as 
now  (after  chap,  xx.)  completely  at  one  with  his 
brother  Apostles,  and  in  the  fact  that  Nathanael 
(comp.  chap.  i.  51)  is  associated  with  the  miracle. 
Ver.  3.  mmon  Peter  saith  nnto  them,  I  go  a 
fishing.  They  say  nnto  him.  We  also  oome  with 
thee.    ThiQy  went  forth  and  entered  into  the 
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boat,  and  that  night  they  laid  hold  on  nothing. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  in  this  the  disciples 
thought  of  anything  but  the  supply  of  their  tem- 
poral wants.  To  John,  however,  there  is  more 
m  their  act  than  this.  His  word  'went  forth' 
leads  us  at  once  to  feel  that  he  sees  in  their  going 
the  Providential  guidance  of  God  (comp.  notes 
on  chap,  xviii.  i,  4).  It  is  not  an  ordinary  event : 
it  will  illustrate  that  Divine  scheme  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men  which  was  accomplished  through  Him 
who  *  came  forth  *  from  God.  Moreover,  just  as 
once  before  Peter  and  some  of  his  companions  had 
been  called  from  the  work  of  fishii^  to  the  first 
stage  of  their  apostolate  (Luke  v.  i-i  i),  so  shall  he 
and  those  with  him  be  called  from  a  similar  scene 
to  that  higher  stage  upon  which  they  are  now  to 
enter.  In  Peter's  being  the  first  to  make  the  pro- 
posal, we  can  hardly  mil  to  see  the  elements  of 
that  character  which  gave  him  the  prominence  he 
afterwards  had  in  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer. 
He  is  the  moving  spring  of  the  whole  apostolic 
band ;  he  proposes,  and  the  others  say,  '  We  also 
come  with  thee.*  Yet  writers  can  be  found  to 
urge  that  one  great  object  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  to  depreciate  Peter  in  comparison  with  John, 
one  of  this  very  company !  The  seven  go  forth 
by  '  night '  (the  usual  time  for  fishing),  but  they 
caught  nothing,  'lliere  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  season  was  unfavourable ;  but  they  were  not 
successful. — ^The  word  used  for  *  catch  '  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  means  to  lay  hold  on,  and  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  elsewhere  used  in  the  sense  of 
catching  fish. 

Ver.  4.  But  when  morning  was  now  coming, 
Jesns  stood  on  the  shore ;  the  disciples  however 
knew  not  that  it  was  Jesns.  N  igh  t  passed  away, 
and  the  day  began  to  break.  Then  Jesus  stood 
on  the  shore,  but  they  did  not  recognise  Him, — 
it  ma^  be  that  the  light  was  insufficient,  it  may  be 
that  It  was  not  yet  His  wish  that  He  should  be 
known. 

Ver.  5.  Jesns  therefore  saith  unto  them, 
Ohildren,  have  ye  anything  to  eat  f  They 
answered  him,  Ko.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  word  'children'  is  here  used 
because  Jesus  is  addressing  Himself  as  '  a  master 
to  his  workmen,'  or  because  He  is  speaking  with 
the  dignity  of  a  superior.  It  is  a  word  of  tender- 
ness and  affection.  At  the  same  time  it  may 
perhaps  have  a  deeper  meaning,  for  the  word 
'brethren'  of  chap.  xx.  17,  which  now  expresses 
the  relation  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  rather  leads 
directly  to  the  supposition  that,  in  a  certain  sense, 
He  speaks  as  One  standing  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  themselves.  There  is  at  least  a  striking 
coincidence  between  the  word  ('children')  here 
used  and*  that  used  in  Heb.  ii.  13  (Isa.  viii.  18). 
He  who  speaks  is  engaged  in  the  same  occupation, 
takes  the  same  position,  is  called  to  the  same 
work  as  they.  The  question  which  He  asks  is- 
important,  especially  the  word  which  is  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version  '  meat,'  but  which  we 
have  rendered  by  *  to  eat.'  For  thus  we  observe 
the  true  point  of  the  question, — not,  *  Have  you 
caught  fish?'  but,  'Have  you  ^^  to  eat?'  The 
term,  however,  was  commonly  used  of  fish.  Here 
it  seems  to  refer  to  provision  of  fish  taken  by  them 
for  eating  when  they  started.  It  ought  to  be  care- 
fully noted  also  that,  as  is  shown  by  the  particular 
form  of  the  question,  it  is  the  nteal  that  is  befor* 
the  mind  of  Jesus  :  only  when  we  see  this  do  we 
gain  the  true  point  of  view  from  which  to  contem- 
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plate  the  whole  narrative.  To  the  question  of 
Jesus  the  disciples  answer,  *No.*  They  thus 
acknowledge  the  fniitlessness  of  their  labours,  and 
their  need  of  further  light  and  guidance. 

Ver.  6.  And  he  aaid  unto  them,  Oast  the  net 
on  the  right  side  of  the  boat,  and  ye  shall  find. 
They  cast  therefore,  and  no  longer  had  they 
strength  to  draw  it  for  the  multitude  of  fishea. 
Comp.  Luke  v.  6. 

Ver.  7.  That  disciple  therefore  whom  Jesus 
loved  saith  nnto  Peter,  It  is  the  Lord.  When 
Simon  therefore,  even  Peter,  heard  that  it  was 
the  Lord,  he  girt  hip  coat  about  him  (for  he 
was  naked)  and  did  cast  himself  into  the  sea. 
That  the  incident  thus  related  of  each  of  the  two 
apostles  is  in  closest  harmony  with  everything  else 
that  we  know  of  them  strikes  every  reader.  It 
need  only  be  further  noticed  that  John  himself 
gives  us  a  token  of  his  desire  that  we  should  see 
in  the  action  of  Peter  an  illustration  of  that 
character  which  appeared  in  his  whole  subse- 
quent career.  He  does  not  call  him  simply  Simon 
Peter ;  but,  as  in  chap,  xviii.  10,  he  interposes  a 
word  between  the  two  names, — *  Simon,  therefore, 
Peter.*  As  soon  as  Peter  heard  that  it  was  the 
Lord,  he  girt  his  coat  about  him,  'for  he  was 
naked.*  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
nakedness  thus  spoken  of  was  absolute.  The 
use  of  the  term  is  consistent  (in  Greek  as  in  the 
language  of  common  life  in  Scotland  to  this  day) 
with  partial  clothing.  The  girding  is  probably 
not  to  pass  unnoticed.  It  was  thus  that  at  chap, 
xiii.  4,  5,  our  Lord  prepared  Himself  for  service  : 
His  apostle,  when  preparing  for  the  active  service 
of  his  Master,  must  do  the  same. 

Ver.  8.  But  the  other  disciples  came  in  the 
little  boat  (for  they  were  not  far  from  land,  but 
as  it  were  two  hundred  onbits  off)  dragging  the 
net  of  fishes.  While  Peter  takes  the  lead,  im- 
petuously dashing  into  the  water  (comp.  Matt. 
xiv.  29),  his  fellow  -  disciples  reach  land  more 
slowly.  Yet  they  do  not  actually  land  the  net : 
they  only  drag  it  to  the  shore.  The  landing  is 
reserved  for  him  who  had  displayed  greatest 
earnestness  and  activity.  All  now  proceeds 
directly  towards  the  culminating  point  of  the 
narrative, — the  meal. 

Ver.  9.  When  therefore  they  came  out  on  the 
land,  they  see  a  fire  of  charcoal  placed  there, 
and  a  fish  placed  thereon,  and  a  loaf.  No 
intimation  is  given  where  the  fire  of  charcoal  had 
been  obtained,  or  how  it  had  been  brought  there. 
The  thoughts  of  the  Evangelist  are  so  entirely 
occupied  with  the  meal,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  to  him  to  give  explanations  upon 
such  points.  Upon  one  fact  he  desires  us  to  fix 
our  attention  —  the  meal  is  provided  by  Jesus, 
whether  miraculously  or  in  some  ordinary  way  he 
does  not  ask.  It  is  ini[>ossible  not  to  notice  the 
.words  *a  fish'  and  *a  loaf,'  not  *fish*  and 
*  bread : '  the  contrast  with  *  the  fishes '  of  ver.  10 
is  obviously  designed. 

Ver.  10.  Jesus  saith  unto  them.  Bring  of  the 
fishes  which  ye  have  now  laid  hold  on.  The 
meal,  therefore,  consists  of  materials  provided  by 
the  combined  action  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples. 

Ver.  II.  Simon  Peter  therefore  went  np,  and 
drew  the  net  to  the  lend  fall  of  great  fishes,  on 
hundred  and  fifty  and  three ;  and  for  all  there 
were  so  many,  yet  was  not  the  net  rent.  Again 
Peter  appears  in  all  the  prominence  of  his 
character  and  work,— the  leader  of  the  apostolic 


company.  The  fishes  drawn  to  shore  by  means 
of  the  net  were  *  great :  *  yet  neither  by  their  size 
nor  by  their  number  was  the  net  rent.  No  fish 
was  lost.     (See  further  below.) 

The  comparison  of  this  miracle  with  that  of  the 
draught  of  fishes  in  Luke  v.  4-7  supplies  various 
points  of  contrast,  at  once  bringing  out  and  con- 
firming what  we  have  yet  to  speak  of  as  the  inner 
meaning  of  the  section  before  us.  Of  these  the 
most  interesting  are  that  the  fishes  are  all  great 
and  good,  and  numbered ;  in  the  earlier  narrative 
we  have  no  such  statements.  In  the  earlier,  too, 
the  net  was  breaking :  here  *  the  net  was  not  rent. ' 
The  contrasts  all  pomt  to  the  difference  between 
a  ministry  of  trial  with  a  suffering  Lord,  and  a 
ministry  of  triumph  with  a  glorified  Lord. 

Ver.  12.  Jesns  saith  unto  them.  Gome  and 
breakfast.  The  bringing  of  the  fish  from  the  net 
to  the  fire  is  not  recorded.  The  Evangelist  hastens 
to  the  chief  point  in  his  narrative.  Jesus  gives  the 
invitation  to  the  meal,  and  it  is  accepted. — None 
of  the  diaoiples  durst  make  inquiry  of  him.  Who 
art  thonf  knowing  that  it  was  the  Lord.  Awe 
and  reverence  prevented  their  asking  Jesus  who 
He  was  (comp.  chap.  iv.  27).  They  did  what 
they  were  told. 

Ver.  13.  Jesos  cometh  and  taketh  the  loaf, 
and  giveth  them,  and  the  fish  likewise.  We 
might  have  expected  to  read  of  the  *  fishes '  rather 
than  the  '  fish,*  for  the  meal  prepared  must  have 
included  a  portion  of  the  '  fishes '  of  ver.  10  as 
well  as  the  *  fish*,  of  ver.  9.  Yet  such  is  the 
importance  which  the  Evangelist  attaches  to  the 
latter  that  he  speaks  of  it  alone,  and  makes  no 
farther  allusion  to  the  rest. 

Ver.  14.  This  is  now  a  third  time  that  Jesns 
was  manifested  to  the  disciples,  after  that  he 
was  raised  ttom  the  dead.  It  is  the  third  '  mani- 
festation,* although  the  fourth  appearance,  of  the 
Risen  Lord  that  has  been  described.  The  appear- 
ance to  Mary  Magdalene  at  chap.  xx.  16  is  not 
counted,  either  because  it  only  embodied  the  pre- 
paratory message  as  to  the  state  in  which  Jesus 
was,  or  because  it  was  made,  not  (like  the  three 
following)  to  companies  of  apostles  and  disciples, 
but  only  to  one  single  disciple.  That  the  present 
manifestation  is  stated  to  be  the  third  does 
not  exclude  the  other  appearances  of  the  Risen 
Saviour  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evangelists.  It 
is  simply  the  third  in  John*s  own  enumeration, 
the  third  in  that  selection  of  the  different  mani- 
festations which  he  had  thought  it  desirable  to 
make.  The  repetition  of  the  word  *  manifested  * 
(comp.  ver.  i)  is  to  be  noticed  as  showing  that  the 
word  is  intentionally  used.  It  expresses  more 
than  that  Jesus  showed  Himself  after  His  Resurrec- 
tion. In  these  manifestations  He  really  revealed 
Himself  out  of  the  entirely  new  state  which  had 
begun  at  the  Resurrection.  Just  as  when  *  mani- 
fested  in  the  flesh  *  He  was  different  from  what 
He  had  been  before,  and  revealed  His  glory  in 
the  garb  of  weak  and  suffering  humanity,  so  in 
His  manifestation  of  Himself  at  this  time  He 
was  different  from  what  He  had  been  when 
clothed  with  the  lowliness  which  He  had  assumed 
for  a  season.  That  lowliness  has  been  laid  aside  : 
He  is  still  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,  but  glorified. 
We  see  Him  now  under  a  new  aspect,  and  at  a 
new  point  in  His  history.  This  consideration 
will  help  us  to  understand  the  connection  of  the 
next  two  paragraphs  of  the  chapter,  and  their 
place  in  the  organism  of  the  Gospel. 
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Before  passing  on,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
sa^  a  few  words  upon  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
miracle,  upon  the  light  in  which  our  Lord  Him- 
self intended  it  to  be  looked  at,  and  in  which  it  is 
presented  by  the  Evangelist.  Referring  our 
readers  to  the  general  remarks  made  on  c^p.  ii. 
II,  we  observe  that  here,  as  there,  the  miracle 
must  be  viewed  not  only  historically  but  symboli- 
cally. The  facts  are  historical,  but  they  have  at  the 
same  time  much  more  than  simple  historical  force. 
They  are  so  arranged  and  grouped  by  Him  who 
taught  by  action  as  well  as  word,  that  they  bring 
out  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  His  kingdom. 
Nor  can  we  have  any  doubt  in  thejpresent  instance 
what  that  lesson  is.  We  have  before  us  a  picture 
of  the  wonderful  success  which  was  to  follow  the 
apostles  when,  in  the  strength  of  their  Risen  Lord, 
they  went  forth  to  preach  salvation  to  tiie  whole 
world ;  as  well  as  a  picture  of  the  joy  which  they 
shall  share  with  Him,  when  in  this  success  both 
He  and  they  'shall  see  of  the  travail  of  *  their '  soul, 
and  shall  tie  satisfied.'  Around  these  tibou^hts  it 
will  be  found  that  all  the  particulars  of  the  miracle, 
in  their  deeper  meaning,  easily  arrange  themselves : 
— the  helplessness  of  these  *  fishers  of  men  *  when 
they  are  without  their  Lord,  their  triumphant 
whenever  they  listen  to  His  voice,  Uie 
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invitation  given  them  to  come  and  share  in  that 
meal  which  He  has  prepared,  and  whose  sacra- 
mental character  is  so  strikingly  brought  out  by 
the  mention  of  the  *  fish  *  and  the  *  loaf.'  Every 
particular  of  the  scene  is  full  of  spiritual  meaning ; 
and,  even  where  we  may  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  we  have  discovered  the  meaning,  we 
know  that  it  is  there,  and  can  rest  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  by  and  by  be  perceived.  Perhaps  the  most 
difficult  point  to  interpret  in  this  way  is  the  number 
of  the  fishes  as  given  in  ver.  11.  Of  that  number 
we  shall  say  little.  It  will  be  hard  for  students  of 
this  Gospel  not  to  believe  that  it  too  has  a  deeper 
meaning  than  that  of  simple  numbers.  What  that 
meaning  is  there  is  little  difficulty  in  determining. 
The  whole  course  of  the  narrative  shows  that  153 
represents  the  fulness  of  the  Church,  the  complete 
gathering  in  of  all  her  members,  the  net  not  rent, 
not  one  believer  lost.  It  is  much  more  difficult 
to  say  whence  the  number  1 53  is  obtained.  Many 
suggestions  have  been  made,  but  we  shall  not 
discuss  them.  Not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to 
have  as  yet  gained  anything  like  general  accept- 
ance. Until  a  more  satisfactory  result  is  reached, 
it  is  better  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  general  mean- 
ing, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  as  to 
which  no  doubt  can  be  entertained. 


Chapter  XXI.    15-19. 
The  Restoration  of  Peter  and  t/te  Re-institution  of  Christian  Witnessing. 


15  00  when*  they  had  dined,"  Jesus  saith  to  Simon  Peter, 
O  Simon,  ^  son  of  Jonas,'  lovest  thou  me  *  more  than  these  ^ 
He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 

16  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  lambs.  He  saith  to  him  again 
the*  second  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,'  lovest  thou  me.^  He 
saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.     He 

17  saith  unto  him,  ^Feed*  my  sheep.  He  saith  unto  him  ^the 
third  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,'  lovest  thou  me }  Peter  was 
grieved  because  he  said  unto'  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou 
me }  And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  '  knowest  all  things  ; 
thou  knowest*  that  I  love  thee.     Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Feed 

18  my  sheep.  -^Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  When  thou  wast 
young,'  thou  'girdedst  thyself,  and  walkedst  whither  thou 
wouldest :  but  when  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth 
thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry '  thee  whither 

19  thou  wouldest  not.  This'  spake"  he,  signifying*  by  what" 
death  he  should  '  glorify  God.  And  when  he  had  spoken  "  this, 
he  saith  unto  him,  *  Follow  me. 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  JOHN.    [Chap.  XXI.  15-19 


Contents.  Before  speaking  of  the  contents 
of  this  paragraph  it  is  necessary  to  make  on  effort 
to  discover  its  place  in  the  organiism  of  the  chapter. 
So  far  as  we  have  seen,  no  successful  effort  has 
yet  been  made  to  accomplish  this.  The  usual 
explanation  is,  that  before  finally  departing  Jesus 
desired  to  throw  light  upon  the  history  and  fate 
of  the  two  leading  apostles,  Peter  and  John. 
Such  an  explanation  is  unsatisfactory .  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  manner  of  John  to  claim 
for  himself  so  prominent  a  position  as  is  thus  im- 
plied, it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  if  such  be  the 
object,  it  is  not  attained.  Light,  indeed,  is  cast 
on  the  future  history  of  Peter,  but  none  on  that  cf 
John,  which  is  rather  left  in  a  mysterious  vague- 
ness, perplexing  instead  of  instructive  to  the 
mind.  Others,  again,  pronounce  any  effort  to  dis- 
cover the  connection  hopeless,  unless  we  regard 
ver.  14  as  a  parenthesis ;  which  cannot  be  done. 
In  proceeding  to  the  explanation  which  we  shall 
venture  to  propose,  we  simply  ask  our  readers  to 
weigh  it  calmly,  and  not  to  reject  it  because  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  them  improbable. 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  that 
chap.  xxi.  is  an  Epilogue  to  the  narrative  part  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  it  has  a  general  correspond- 
ence with  the  Prologue.  But  if  a  correspond- 
ence exists  as  to  the  whole,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  think  that  it  may  also  be  traced  in  the  several 
parts.  This  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  parts  of  each  are  un- 
questionably three  in  number  ;  and  that,  while  the 
one  deals  with  the  pre-existent  Logos,  and  the 
eternity  preceding  His  Incarnation,  the  other 
deals  with  the  Ix}gos  after  His  Resurrection,  and 
the  Second  Coming. 

In  this  latter  respect  the  correspondence  between 
chap.  i.  1-5  and  chap.  xxi.  1-14  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  exceedingly  close.  But  at  chap.  i.  6  there 
is  a  sudden  and  unexpected  transition  to  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  witness  which  he  bore  to  the 
eternal  '  Light,*  until  the  Light  itself  shone  forth 
and  needed  such  witness  no  more.  In  precisely 
the  same  manner,  then,  we  have  here  a  sudden 
and  unexpected  transition  to  the  apostle  Peter, 
and  the  witness  borne  by  him  to  the  Incarnate 
Word,  until  Jesus  shall  come  the  second  time, 
and  shall  need  no  more  to  be  proclaimed  to  men. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  which  we  offer  for  con- 
sideration as  to  the  connection  between  the  first 
two  paragraphs  of  the  present  chapter  ;  and  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  next  para- 
graph this  idea  will  receive  much  confirmation.  In 
the  meantime  we  pass  on  to  observe  that  if  the 
correctness  of  the  thought  be  allowed,  it  cannot  fail 
to  exercise  in  another  respect  a  powerful  influence 
upon  our  general  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of 
the  passage  before  us.  For,  as  the  Baptist  at 
chap.  i.  6  is  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  an  indivi- 
dual,— as  representative  of  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment witness  to  Jesus, — so  with  Peter  here.  He 
is  representative  of  all  Christian  witness  to  Jesus  ; 
and  the  paragraph  deals  with  more  than  his  re- 
installation into  the  apostolic  office.  It  is  a 
re  -  institution,  now  made  by  Jesus  in  His  new 
estate,  of  the  whole  duty  of  Christian  witnessing. 
Jesus  has  shown  that  the  banquet  which  in  His 
state  of  glory  He  prepares  for  His  disciples  is  one 
consisting  of  the  fruits  of  successful  work  in  His 
cause ;  and  now,  in  the  person  of  Peter,  His 
disciples  receive  from  Him  their  commission  for 
the  work  in  which  they  are  to  bear  witness  to 


Him, — a  work  which  can  only  rest  on,  and  Ijc 
carried  out  through,  love  to  Himself. 

Ver.  15.  When  therefore  they  had  breakfasted, 
JesnB  saith  to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  ion  of  Ji^, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  tiiese  t  He  aaith  nnto 
him.  Yea,  Lord ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
The  question  (Mo vest  thou')  contains  the  second 
of  the  two  Greek  verbs  for  loving,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  at  chap.  v.  20.  This  verb 
is  less  expressive  of  emotions  of  tenderness,  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  affection,  than  that  verb  usea  by 
Peter  in  his  reply.  The  words  '  more  than  these ' 
in  our  Lord's  question  can  hardly  spring  from  any- 
thing else  than  the  remembrance  of  the  apostle's 
hasty  assertion  before  his  denial  of  his  Master, 
'Though  all  men  shall  be  offended  because  of 
Thee,  yet  will  I  never  be  offended.'  They  were 
thus  especially  designed  to  expose  to  Peter's  view 
the  pride  and  self-sufficiency  by  which  his  fall  had 
been  hastened  ;  and  that  they  effected  this  object 
we  may  infer  from  the  absence  of  these  words  in 
his  reply.  He  will  make  no  mention  of  ot hers  now : 
one  step  in  his  education  has  been  gained.  Not 
only  so ;  it  is  to  be  further  noticed  that  the 
apostle  does  not  use  the  same  word  for  *  love '  as 
had  been  employed  by  Jesus.  He  uses  one  that 
speaks  of  a  more  familiar  and  friendly  affection, 
implying  less  depth  of  serious  thought  The 
change  may  be  connected  with  his  recollection  of 
his  fall ;  but  it  is  to  be  mainly  traced  to  the 
genuine  sincerity,  the  real  warmth,  of  his  love 
tor  Jesus.  Jesus  accepts  the  declaration  of  his 
love  and  recognises  its  genuineness,  hence  the 
charge  now  given  to  the  apostle. — He  saith  unto 
him.  Feed  my  lambs.  This  charge  will  be  more 
fully  noticed  when  we  have  dealt  with  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  followine  verses. 

Ver.  16.  He  saith  to  him  again  a  second  time, 
Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  f  The  same 
verb  ('lovest')  which  had  been  used  by  our  Lord 
in  His  first  question  again  occurs  here,  and  the 
question  only  differs  from  the  first  in  the  gracious 
omission  of  the  words  '  more  than  these.  Jesus 
had  appreciated  the  motive  which  had  led  Peter 
in  his  previous  reply  to  avoid  all  comparison 
between  his  own  love  to  Jesus  and  that  of  others. 
He  accepts  the  evidence  of  humility  afforded 
by  His  apostle,  and  in  that  direction  at  least 
will  no  longer  test  him. — ^He  saith  unto  him,  Yea, 
Lord ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  Peter  s 
reply  is  in  exactly  the  same  terms  as  before  ;  the 
word  '  I  love '  being  that  which  he  had  previously 
used,  and  not  that  used  by  Jesus. — He  ssith  nnto 
him.  Be  shepherd  of  my  dieep.  See  on  next 
verse. 

Ver.  17.  He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time, 
Simon,  son  of  John,  lovest  thou  me  ?  In  this 
third  question,  apparently  a  repetition  of  the  first 
and  second,  one  word  ('lovest ')  is  changed  :  for 
the  word  which  he  had  used  before,  Jesus  sub- 
stitutes that  less  elevated,  more  familiar  word 
with  which  Peter  had  already  twice  replied,  *I 
love  Thee.'  It  is  this  that  constitutes  to  the 
apostle  the  painfiil  force  of  the  third  question. 
Not  only  is  his  own  word  taken  up  by  Jesus,  but 
that  word  is  one  by  which  he  had  sought  to  give 
utterance  to  the  strength  of  his  affection.  And 
now  Jesus  says  to  him,  '  Peter,  dost  thou  really 
thus  love  Me  as  thou  sayest  ?  But  a  little  while 
ago,  what  was  thy  denial  of  thy  Friend?  Is  it 
otherwise  now?  I  will  take  thee  at  thine  own 
word.     May  I  trust  thee  that,  with  that  love  ol 
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which  thou  speakest,  thou  lovest  Mc  ?  * — ^Peter  was 
grieved  hecaose  he  laidimto  him  fhe  tbixd  time, 
Iiovest  thou  me  t  And  he  said  onto  him.  Lord, 
thoQ  knowest  all  things ;  thou  seert  that  I  love 
thee.  Peter's  grief  is  at  once  intelligible, — not 
simply  because  he  had  been  three  times  questioned 
as  to  his  love,  but  because  the  third  time  his  own 
statement,  twice  made,  had  been  taken  up,  and 
he  had  been  asked  to  consider  well  whether  it  was 
really  true,  whether  he  might  not  be  again  mis- 
judging himself.  But  he  was  not  merely  grieved, 
he  was  also  disciplined  ;  his  grief  was  wholesome. 
Up  to  this  point  there  seems  to  have  been  some 
faint  trace  of  self  in  his  replies  :  at  all  events  he 
had  stood  before  his  Lord  as  if  his  Lord  were 
peculiarly  reading  him :  he  had  not  wholly  for- 
gotten himself.  Now,  however,  all  his  past 
weakness  and  sin  rise  to  his  view :  can  he  who 
has  beeA  so  guilty  have  any  special  value  ?  Surely 
not :  if  he  is  known,  he  is  known  only  as  one  of 
'  all  things  ; '  with  such  emptiness  of  self  he  will 
cast  himself  upon  his  Lord,  and  only  say,  '  Lord, 
Thou  knowest  all  things  ;  Thou  seest  that  I  love 
Thee.'  The  victory  of  grace  is  complete,  and  he 
receives  his  final  charge. — Jesfu  saith  unto  him, 
Feed  my  sheep. 

We  have  still  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  three- 
fold charge  which  is  given  in  the  words,  *  Feed 
my  lambs,*  *  Be  shepherd  of  my  sheep,'  *  Feed  my 
sheep.'  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  we  ought 
to  understand  by  the  '  Iambs '  the  youneer  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  community,  or  the  whole 
flock  in  its  weakest  and  most  elementary  stage  of 
Christian  growth  :  the  contrast  with  '  sheep'  leads 
upon  the  whole  to  the  former  view.  The  charge 
to  the  apostle  is  '  Feed '  these  lambs :  not  less 
than  the  older  members  of  the  flock  do  they 
require  the  shepherd's  most  thoughtful  as  well 
as  his  most   tender  care.     After  this   we  have 

*  sheep '  twice  mentioned  (for  a  slight  difference 
of  reading  found  in  some  ancient  manuscripts  does 
not  materially  affect  the  meanii^),  and  the  only 
point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  difference 
between  *  Be  shepherd  of  and  'Feed.'  The 
structural  principles  of  the  Gospel  at  once  tell 
that  there  is  a  climax ;  and  that  climax  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  gradation  exemplified  by  a 
pastor  as  he  himself  grows  in  knowledge  and 
experience.  At  first  he  is  eager  to  perform  all 
offices  for  his  flock,  thinking  all  equally  import- 
ant ;  perhaps  even  most  pleased  with  the  rule 
that  has  been  assigned  to  him,  and  in  which  his 
own  importance  most  appears.  But  soon,  if  he 
has  the  spirit  of  a  real  shepherd,  he  learns  that 
to  bear  rule  is  comparatively  a  small  thing,  and 
that  to  *  feed '  the  flock  of  God,  to  nourish  it  on 
pastures  ever  fresh,  and  with  waters  ever  living, 
IS  at  once  his  most  difficult  and  his  noblest  task. 

Peter  is  now  ready  to  hear  what,  in  tending 
his  Master's  flock,  he  is  to  do  and  suflef. 

Ver.  18.  Vezily,  yerily,  I  say  onto  thee. 
When  thou  wast  younger,  thou  girdedst  thyself, 
and  walkedst  whither  thou  wonldest ;  but  when 
thou  Shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt  stretch  forth  thy 
hands,  and  another  shaU  gird  thee,  and  bring 
thee  whither  thou  wouldest  not  Our  readers 
may  call  to  mind,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
further  examination  of  this  verse,  that  'girding' 
was  the  preliminary  to  crucifixion.     The  wor£, 

*  verily,  verily,'  with  which  the  verse  begins, 
mark,  as  always,  the  importance  and  solemnity 
of  the  declaration  made,   and   thus  prepare  us 


to  think  that  we  have  more  in  them  than  a 
simple  announcement  of  the  death  which  the 
apostle  was  to  die.     Again,  the  use  of  the  word 

*  girded  '—although  not  the  compound  of  ver.  7, 
but  the  simple  verb — reminds  us  so  much  of  the 
action  of  this  latter  verse,  where  the  metaphorical 
meaning  is  obviously  prominent  in  the  writer's 
mind,  as  to  lead  here  also  to*lhe  thought  of 
metaphor.  Again,  the  use  of  the  word  '  wtdkedst  * 
(comp.  chaps,  vi.  66,  viii.  12,  xL  9,  10,  xii.  35), 
which  in  its  literal  signification  is  not  well  adapted 
to  express  the  free  activity  of  youth,  suggests  a 
figurative  interpretation  of  the  passage.  Ouce 
more,  the  mention  of  the  stretching  out  of  the 
hands  before  the  carrying  away  is  spoken  of,  is 
fatal  to  a  merely  literal  meaning ;  for  such  stretch- 
ing out  of  the  hands  cannot  ht  looked  on  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  girding,  whereas  it  would 
be  a  natural  action  on  the  part  of  those  who 
willingly  submitted  to  their  fate,  and  who  were 
desirous  to  help  rather  than  hinder  officials  in  the 
dischar]ge  of  their  duty.  We  seem,  therefore, 
compelled  to  adopt  a  metaphorical  interpretation 
of  the  words.  When  we  do  so  all  difficulties  dis- 
appear. 

The  alhision  to  the  time  when  Peter  girded 
himself  and  walked  whither  he  would,  becomes 
the  expression  of  that  self-will  by  which,  before 
his  present  entire  consecration  to  the  service  of 
Jesus,  he  had  been  marked.  Now,  however,  his 
self-will  shall  be  crucified  ;  the  old  nature  which 
sought  only  its  own  gratification  shall  be  as  com- 
pletely powerless  as  is  the  body  of  one  nailed  to 
a  cross  ;  he  will  be  so  VniXy  a  partaker  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  as  to  find  in  this  fellowship  with 
his  dying  Lord  the  wery  ground  and  beginning  of 
his  apostolic  activity.  Then  he  will  *  stretch  out 
his  hands,'  will  assume  the  attitude  of  one  who  is 
giving  him.self  up  to  another's  guidance,  and  will 
resign  himself  entirely  to  the  disposal  of  that 
'  other,'  to  whose  will  his  own  has  been  subdued. 
Then,  too,  *  another '  will  gird  him, — that  is,  will 
gird  him  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  just 
been  used,  will  equip  him  for  his  task.  Finidly, 
another  will  *  bri^  (not  carry)  *  him  whither  he 
would  not ; '  will  lead  him  in  paths  that  he  would 
not  himself  have  chosen, — will  guide  him  to  fields 
of  activity  in  which  he  shall  joyfully  submit  him- 
self to  Him  who  immediately  adds,  '  Follow  Me.' 
The  question  may  be  asked.  Who  then  is  the 

*  other  *  spoken  of?  The  only  answer  seems  to 
be  that  it  is  the  ' other'  of  chap.  v.  32,— that  is, 
God  (comp.  also  chap.  iv.  38). 

Ver.  19.  But  this  said  he,  signifying  by 
what  manner  of  death  he  should  glorify  God. 
It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  in  these  words  the 
Evangelist  refers  to  '  death '  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.  If,  then,  we  consider  (i)  the  pecu- 
liar expressions  used  in  the  last  verse ;  (2)  the 
tradition  of  the  Church  (usually  regarded  as 
worthy  of  trust),  that  Peter  died  by  crucifixion  ; 
and  (3)  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  when  the  words 
were  written,  Peter's  death  must  have  bean  long 
past :  it  is  at  once  to  be  admitted  that  the  Evangelist 
applies  ver.  18,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to  the 
actual  crucifixion  of  Peter.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  all  the  clauses  of  the  verse  refer  to 
the  literal  crucifixion,  or  that  the  meaning  of  any 
of  them  is  exhausted  by  that  fact  (comp.  chap, 
xii-  32,  33)<  The  singular  words,  'he  should 
glorify  God,'  confirm  the  interpretation  we  have 
given.     There  is  no  evidence  that  at  this  early 
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stage  of  Christian  histoiy  this  expression  was 
used  for  martyrdom.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
explained  in  the  light  of  martyrdom  alone.  We 
must  compare  such  passages  as  chaps,  xii.  28,  xiii. 
31,  xiv.  13,  XV.  S,  xvii.  I,  4;  and,  doing  so,  we 
learn  that  the  death  of  Peter  is  not  viewed  simply 
as  the  closing  act  of  his  career,  but  as  an  act  in 
which  that  second  life  of  his  which  had  been 
spoken  of  in  ver.  18  reached  its  culminating  point 
Thus  there  is  nothing  in  ver.  19  limiting  ver.  18 
to  that  act  of  crucifixion  which  the  several 
clauses  of  the  verse  compel  us  to  pass. — ^And  when 
he  had  said  this,  he  aaith  unto  him.  Follow 
me.  To  confine  the  meaning  of  the  words  '  Follow 
me '  to  the  literal  following  of  Jesus  on  the  pre- 


sent occasion, — as  if  all  their  import  were  that 
Jesus  had  gone  forward  a  few  steps,  telling  Peter 
to  come  after  Him, — is  so  much  out  of  keeping 
with  the  sense  in  which  similar  words  are  used 
even  in  the  earlier  Gospels,  and  so  much  more 
out  of  keeping  with  the  style  of  John,  that  such  an 
interpretation  hardly  needs  to  be  refuted.  That 
indeed  our  Lord  did  move  forward,  and  that  He 
meant  Peter  to  follow  Him,  is  highly  probable, — 
especially  from  ver.  20.  But  this  is  certainly  not 
the  whole  meaning.  The  external  following  fore- 
shadows an  imitation  of  Christ  in  His  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Father's  will,  and  His  drinking  of  the 
cup  put  into  his  hands  by  the  Father,  until,  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  cross  itself  is  readied. 


Chapter  XXL    20-23. 

T/ie  Termination  of  the  Toil  and  Suffering  of  Christian  Witness'bearing. 

20  nr^HEN*   Peter,  turning  about,  seeth  the  *  disciple   whomever.  7. 
-L       Jesus  loved  following ;  which  also  *  leaned  •  on  his  breast  ^  Oup.  ziii 
at' supper,  and  said,  Lord,  which  is  he  that  betrayeth  thee? 
Peter*  seeing  him  saith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  shall  this 
man  doV    Jesus  saith  unto  him,  If  I  will  that  he  ^ tarry*  ^till  ^pgf\7-^' 
I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee.^  'follow  thou  me.     Then  went  <'Ma1t.xv1.a7, 

28,  XXV.  31 ; 

this  saying  abroad  '  among  the  -^  brethren,  that  *  that  •  disciple    jripjj" .' r|; 
should  not  die  :"  vet  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  He  shall  not  die;"    ii;;1*' "!i" 

*         'f  *  '  xxii.  7,  20. 

but,  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  •  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to  thee }      /ISixJao, 

etc 

^  omit  Then  '  add  back         '  add  the  ^  add  therefore 

'  and  what  of  this  man  "i        *  abide  '  This  word  therefore  went  forth 

•  omit  that  •  That        1®  dieth    not         He  dieth  not 


21 
22 

23 


Contents.  The  effort  to  introduce  the  passage 
now  before  us  into  organic  unity  with  the  rest 
of  the  chapter  has  certainly  been  attended  with  as 
much  difficulty  and  as  little  success  as  in  the  case 
of  the  second  paragraph.  Without  dwelling  upon 
the  opinions  of  others  we  apply  the  same  principle 
as  that  applied  to  the  second  paragraph,  and 
regard  this  third  paragraph  of  the  Epilogue  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  counterpart  of  the  third  paragraph 
of  tne  Prologue  (chap.  i.  14-18).  That  para- 
graph is  occupied  with  the  coming  of  Him  who  in 
tne  second  paragraph  had  been  borne  witness 
to  before  His  Incarnation  by  Old  Testament  pro- 
phecy. He  is  indeed  expressly  spoken  of  in  pro- 
ph'jcy  as '  He  who  is  to  come ; '  and  when  He  comes 
preparatory  witnessing  exists  no  more.  Here  in 
like  manner  Jesus  in  effect  speaks  of  Himself  as 
the  One  '  who  is  to  come ; '  at  all  events,  twice 
over  the  words  'until  I  come'  are  used  (vers. 
22,  23).  The  'coming  is  thus  shown  to  be  a 
prominent  thought  of  the  passage ;  and  its  corre- 
spondence with  the  'coming'  of  the  Prologue 
must  strike  every  one.  The  contents  of  this 
paragraph,  therefore,  are  not  to  give  us  informa- 
tion about  the  future  of  John  as  an  individual, — 
information  which  they  do  not  give  ;  but  they  are 
designed  to  call  our  thoughts  to  the  termination  of 
Christian  witnessing,  which  will  at  length,  with 


all  its  labours  and  sufferings,  close  in  the  joy  of 
the  Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  The  special 
interpretation  of  the  verses  will  confirm  this  view. 
Ver.  20.  Peter  tuning  about  aeeth  the 
diaoiple  whom  Jeaua  loved  following,  which 
alBo  leaned  back  on  hia  breast  at  the  tapper, 
and  said.  Lord,  which  ia  he  tiiat  betrayeth  thee. 
It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  Evangelist  in- 
tends us  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  literal 
details  given  in  this  verse.  The  long  description 
by  which  he  indicates  himself  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  were  he  brought  before  us  as  simply 
taking  a  few  steps  after  Jesus  and  Peter.  Besides 
this,  the  verb  'to  follow,'  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  used  metaphorically  as  well  as  lite- 
rally in  ver.  19,  must  certainly  be  understood 
in  the  same  sense  here.  John  is  here  not  simply 
the  individual :  he  is  the  apostle  following  Peter 
in  apostolic  work,  and  like  him,  representative 
(though  in  a  different  aspect)  of  all  Christian 
labourers  and  witnesses.-  What  the  difference 
of  aspect  is,  is  shown  by  the  special  manner 
in  which  he  describes  himself.  He  is  not  only 
the  'disciple  whom  Jesus  loved;'  he  is  the 
apostle  who  *  leaned  back  on  the  breast  of  Jesus 
at  the  supper  and  said.  Lord,  which  is  he  that 
betrayeth  Thee?'  (chap.  xiii.  12,  25).  In  other 
words,  he  is  the  apostle  whose  mind  was  nearest 
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to  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  whom  Jesus  found  most 
fitted  to  receive  the  deeper  revelations  of  His  will. 
John,  then,  represents  an  entirely  different  aspect 
of  Christian  witnessing  from  that  represented  by 
Peter.  The  latter  represents  the  struggle,  and  the 
death  at  the  end  of  it,  by  which  God  is  glorified. 
The  other  represents  patient  waiting  for  the  glorious 
revelation  of  Jesus  at  His  Second  Coming. 

Vers.  21,  22.  Peter  therefore  eeelng  him 
flaith  to  Jesus,  Lord,  and  what  of  this  manf  It 
was  a  natural  question.  Although  Peter  did  not 
know  the  full  meaning  of  the  wo^s  just  addressed 
to  himself,  he  felt  that  they  betokened  trial,  sor- 
row, perhaps  even  prison  and  death.  Wh en,  there- 
fore, he  saw  John  loUowing  Jesus,  nothing  would 
more  readily  occur  to  him  than  to  ask.  And  what« 
Lord,  shall  be  his  fate  ?  Yet  the  answer  of  Jesus 
evidently  implies  that  there  was  something  notalto- 
gether  to  be  commended  in  the  spirit  or  in  the  tone 
of  Peter's  question.  We  cannot  imagine  that  such 
an  answer  would  have  been  given  to  a  question  in 
which  affectionate  interest  was  the  leading  feature. 
We  have  indeed  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
question  was  dictated  by  envy,  but  there  was 
probably  impatience  of  the  calm  spirit  of  John, 
of  that  calmness  which  had  immediately  before 
contrasted  so  strikingly  with  his  own  impetu- 
osity,— ^for  when  he  Imd  thrown  himself  into  the 
sea  to  hasten  to  his  Master's  feet,  John  had 
remained  in  the  boat  dragging  to  the  shore  the 
net  with  fishes.  To  this  spirit  accordingly  Jesus 
replies.— Jesos  saith  nnto  nim.  If  I  will  that  he 
aMdetUlIcome,  what  is  that  to  thee?  FoUow 
thou  me.  In  other  words :  '  Thou  hast  no  right  to 
be  impatient  of  the  quiet  and  meditative  spirit  of 
thy  brother  Apostle.  True,  I  have  spoken  to 
thee  of  heavy  tnals  only.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  may  not  be  as  faithful  as  thou  art,  or 
that  he  may  not  have  his  own  trials,  in  the  work 
given  him  to  do.  Thou  art  right,  I  praise  thy 
spirit,  only  preparing  thee  for  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences. But  his  spirit  is  right  too.  Let  it 
be  M^' concern'  ('thou'  is  emphatic)  'to  follow 
Me ;  and  as  for  him,  if  I  will  that  he  abide  till  I 
come,  what  is  that  to  thee?'  By  the  'coming' 
here  spoken  of  can  be  understood  nothing  but  the 
Second  Coming  of  the  Lord.  It  is  the  object  of 
Jesus,  as  we  £all  see  more  fully  on  ver.  23,  to 
cive  emphasis  to  the  thought  of  His  Second 
Coming,  that  He  may  thus  bring  out  the  truth  that 


then  shall  be  the  end  of  all  toil  and  waiting, — that 
then  His  witnesses  shall  rest  from  their  labours, 
with  their  works  following  them.  At  the  same 
time  we  would  not  venture  wholly  to  exclude  the 
thought  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  the 
relation  of  that  event  to  the  '  coming  of  the  Lord ' 
is  a  topic  upon  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 

The  point  of  the  contrast  then  between  the 
words  spoken  respectively  to  Peter  and  John,  is  not 
that  between  a  violent  death  by  martyrdom  and  a 
peaceful  departure  ;  but  that  between,  impetuous 
and  strugghng  apostleship,  ending  in  a  violent 
death,  and  quiet,  thoughtful,  meditative  waiting  for 
the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus,  ending  in  a  peaceful 
transition  to  the  heavenly  repose.  Neither  Peter 
nor  himself  is  to  the  Evangelist  a  mere  individual. 
Each  is  a  type  of  one  aspect  of  aix>stolic  working. 
— of  Christian  witnessing  for  Jesus  to  the  verv  end 
of  time.  But  the  struggling  witnesses  are  impa- 
tient of  such  as  are  meditative,  the  active  of  the 
passive,  the  warring  of  the  waiting.  They  do  not 
see  that  the  work  of  the  latter  is  not  less  important 
than  their  own,  and  that  it  touches  the  very  springs 
of  the  Church's  life.  They  undervalue  it,  because 
its  struggle  is  not  visible  enough.  They  cry,  '  This 
work,  I^rd,  is  it  really  like  our  work,  work  for 
Thee  ? '  And  Jesus  replies,  '  I  judge  of  that.  If 
I  will  that  it  go  on  until  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
you  ?    Your  path  is  clear ;  follow  ye  me.' 

Ver.  23.  This  word  tlierefore  went  forth  among 
the  brethren.  That  diaaiple  dieth  not.  Tet  Jesus 
said  not  onto  him.  He  dieth  not;  but.  If  I  will 
that  he  aUde  till  I  oome,  what  is  that  to  theet 
Having  reported  the  answer  of  Jesus,  the  Evan- 
gelist is  constrained  to  correct  a  misapprehension 
of  its  meaning  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Church. 
At  the  same  time  his  giving  again  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  the  same  form  as  before  shows  the  great 
importance  which  he  attached  to  them,  and  leads 
to  the  belief  that  something  in  them  had  for  him 
a  peculiar  charm.  If  so,  the  words  that  attracted 
him  could  only  be  '  till  I  come.'  It  is  the  thought 
of  this  Second  Coming  that  John  finds  to  be  the 
prominent  point  in  the  words  of  his  Master.  He 
beholds  in  them  the  assurance  that  there  was  an 
end  fixed  for  all  toil  and  suffering  incurred  in  the 
task  of  witnessing  for  Jesus,  when  the  Redeemer 
whom  he  loved  will  come  again  and  take  His 
disciples  to  Himself,  that  where  He  is  there  they 
also  may  be  (chap.  xiv.  3). 


Chapter  XXI.    24,  25. 
The  Close  of  the  Gospel, 

24  'THHIS  is  *the  disciple  which  testifieth  of*  these  things,  and  «Cmip.  dup. 

X       wrote  these  things :  and  *we  know  that  his  testimony*  ^J^^^^.^ 

25  is  true.     *And  there  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jesus  ""^"^^^'^^ 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every  one,'  I  suppose 

that  even  the  world  itself  could*  not  contain  the  books  that 
should*  be  written.     Amen.* 


^  witnesseth  concerning 
*will 


*  witness 

*  would 


•  one  by  one 

•  omit  Amen. 
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Contents.  The  two  verses  before  ns  brinff  the 
Gospel  to  a  close.  Their  authenticity  has  l>een 
mucn  disputed ;  and  not  a  few  who  accept  the  rest 
of  the  chapter  as  John's,  refuse  to  admit  that  they 
are  the  production  of  his  pen.  Both  external  and 
internal  evidence  forbid  our  passing  upon  them 
so  sweeping  a  condemnation.  Ver.  25  is  cer- 
tainly authentic,  and  the  force  added  to  it,  when 
thus  viewed  in  its  Johannine  character,  will,  we 
trust,  appear  in  the  commentary.  It  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  ver.  24.  To  accept  the  whole  of 
it  as  our  Evangelist's  seems  impossible.  A  passage 
in  his  Third  Epistle  has  indeed  been  appc^ed  to 
(ver.  12) ;  but  there  the  true  reading  is,  *  We  also 
bear  witness,  and  thou  knowest  that  our  witness  is 
true.*  The  difficulty  in  the  verse  before  us  does 
not  lie  in  the  use  of  the  plural  pronoun  *  we :  *  it 
is  perfectly  conceivable  that  the  Evangelist  might 
write  *we  know*  even  if  referring  to  himself 
alone.  But  it  seems  to  us  inconceivable  that  in 
one  and  the  same  sentence  he  should  write,  of 
himself,  *  This  is  the  discifle  which  witnesseth . .  .* 
and  *  iVe  know  that  his  witness  is  true.  *  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  thai  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  was  written  by  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  or 
other  Christians  of  influence  there ;  and  the  only 
question  is,  whether  this  clause  alone  or  the 
whole  verse  is  to  be  traced  to  them.  If  the  whole 
verse  be  their  addition,  it  must  have  been  inter- 
calated because  they  wished  to  explain  who  the 
'  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  *  was.  1  he  word  *  this ' 
would  then  refer  to  him  as  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel,  who  was  well  known  in  Ephesus  to  be 
no  other  than  the  Apostle  John  :  the  apostle  and 
thtf  *  disciple  *  are  tnus  identified.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  addition  made  by  the  Ephesian  elders 
may  begin  with  the  words  *and  we  know.*  In 
this  case  the  appended  words  are  to  be  redded 
as  the  almost  involuntary  expression  of  their  con- 
fidence in  and  admiration  of  one  whose  Gospel 
dilTered  so  much  from  the  earlier  Gospels  that 
some  may  have  doubted  how  it  would  be  received. 
The  first  part  of  the  verse  will  on  this  view  be 
John's  own  statement ;  and  its  similarity  to  chap. 
xix.  35  is  a  mark  of  genuineness.  The  question 
at  issue  is  thus  reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. 

Ver.  24.  This  is  the  diaoiple  wldoh  nvitneMeth 
oonoeming  these  things,  ftnd  wrote  these  things. 
To  what  has  been  said  above  upon  this  clause  we 
may  add  that  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  *  wit- 
nesseth,* seems  to  point  out  John  as  the  writer  of 
these  words  :  anv  other  would  probably  have 
written  *  witnessed,'  in  conformity  with  the  word 
that  follows,  'wrote.'  The  word  'witnesseth  *  is 
used  with  great  solemnity,  and  in  the  sense  which 
il  ooromooly  bears  (comp.  note  on  chap.  i.  7)  in 


this  Gospel.  The  writer  means  more  than  that  the 
things  stated  by  him  are  true ;  he  is  uttering  s 
Divine  testimony  to  their  inner  reality  and  value. 
By  his  witnessing  he  claims  to  be  more  than  a 
historian  :  he  proclaims  himself  a  prophet  of  God, 
commissioned  to  announce  great  venties  to  men. 
— 'These  things'  must  be  understood  to  refer 
not  only  to  the  things  spoken  of  in  this  chapter, 
but  to  the  Gospel  as  a  whole.  The  analogous 
passage  in  chap.  xx.  30,  together  with  ver.  25  of 
the  present  chapter,  renders  this  interpretation 
absolutely  necessary. — And  we  know  that  his 
witneoi  is  tme.  As  has  been  already  said,  it 
seems  to  us  best  to  regard  these  words  as  an  addi- 
tion made  by  the  elders  of  Ephesus.  They  could 
not  fail  to  notice  how  different  this  Gospel  was 
from  its  predecessors.  It  might  seem  to  them  that 
hesitation  would  be  felt  in  receiving  it,  and  they 
stamp  it  with  their  authenticating  seal.  Or,  if 
such  were  not  their  motive,  the  words  may  be  little 
more  than  a  kind  of  involuntary  breathing  out 
of  their  awe  and  wonder,  as  again  and  again  they 
brought  the  reading  of  this  G^pel  to  a  close. 

Ver.  25.  And  there  are  also  many  other  things 
which  Jesns  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  oe 
written  one  by  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world 
itMlf  will  not  contain  the  books  that  would  be 
written.  We  have  already  expressed  our  belief 
that  these  are  the  words  of  no  other  than  John 
himself.  They  seem  to  contain  the  Evangelist's 
own  explanation  of  that  principle  of  uUction 
which  he  has  followed  throughout  his  work.  To 
have  given  acomplete  history  of  the  facts  of  Christ's 
life  would  have  been  impossible.  He  has  chosen 
those  only  which  bore  upon  his  particular  aim. 
It  has  been  usual  to  describe  this  verse  as  a  strong 
hyperbole.  But  is  it  not  at  once  more  reverent 
and  more  true  to  say  that  the  language  here  used 
expresses  the  infinitude  which  the  apostle  beheld 
in  the  life  of  Jesus, — the  fathomless  depths  which 
he  knew  his  Lord's  every  work  and  every  word  to 
contain?  And  we  may  ask,  as  we  read  these 
wojrds,  What  apostle  or  disciple  of  Jesus,  known 
to  us  as  belonging  to  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 
Church,  could  have  so  spoken  but  that  apostle 
whom  Jesus  loved?  In  no  part  o^  his  work 
does  he  expressly  name  himself,  noi  is  this  neces- 
sary. He  is  named  by  almost  every  line  that 
he  has  written,  by  almost  every  touch  of*  the  pencil 
with  which  he  has  drawn  his  picture.  Let  us 
imitate  his  example ;  and,  instead  of  closing  with 
the  thought  of  the  servant,  close  rather  with  the 
thought  of  the  Master  whose  eternal  existence 
was  taught  us  by  the  first,  and  whose  infinite  ful- 
ness is  now  taught  us  by  the  last  words  of  ibis 
Gospel. 
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Chapter  VII.  53-^111.  11. 
The  Woman  taken  in  Adultery, 

53,  VIIL  I  A  ND  every  man  went^  unto  his  own  house.    'Jesus*  went  unto  the  mount 

2  l\.    of  Olives.    And  *  early  in  the  morning"  he  came  again  into  the  temple,* 

3  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him ;  and  he  'sat  down,  and  taught  them.     And  the 
scribes  and'^  Pharisees  brought*  unto  him'  a  woman  taken  in  adultery  ;  and  when 

4  they  had  set  her  ®  in  the  midst,  They  say  unto  him,  Master,*  this  woman  was  taken 

5  in  adultery,*®  in  the  very  act.     Now  Moses  in  the  ^law  **  commanded  us,  that  such 

6  should  be  stoned  :  **  but  ^*  what  sayest  thou  ?**    This  "  they  said,  'tempting  him, 
^that  they  might  have  ^*  to  accuse  him.     But  Tesus  stooped  down,  and  with  ^^iinger 

7  wrote  on  the  ground,  as  though  he  heard  them  noty    So  ^*  when  they  continued 
asking  him,  he  lifted  up  himself,  and  said  unto  them,  'He  that  is  without  sin  among 

8  you,  let  him  ^*  *  first  cast  a  stone  at  her.*®    And  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote 

9  on  the  ground.    And  they  which*^  heard  1/,  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience,** 
went  out  one  by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,**  even  unto  the  last :  **  and  Jesus  **  was 

10  left  alone,  and  the  woman  standing**  in  the  midst.    When*'  Jesus  had  **  lifted  up 
himself,  and  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he**  said  unto  her.  Woman,  where  are  those** 

1 1  thine  accusers  ?  **  hath  **  no  man  condemned  **  thee  ?    She  **  said.  No  man,  Lord. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  her,**  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  :  go,**  and  *'  'sin  no  more. 

1  And  they  went  each  one  >  But  Jesus  *  And  at  dawn  « temple-courts  0  add  the  8  briqf 

7  omit  unto  him  6  and  making  her  stand         >  Teacher  10  hath  been  taken  committing  adultery 

n  Now  in  the  law  Moses  ^  commanded  to  stone  such :  U  ^miV  but 

14  what  therefore  sayest  thou  concerning  her  ?        U  But  this     U  add  whereof    1'  omit  as  though  he  heard  them  not. 
18  But        1*  add  be  the  30  first  to  cast  the  stone  upon  her  ^  But  they,  when  they 

33  omit  being  convicted  by  their  own  conscience     ^  elder  ^  omit  even  unto  the  last  SB  he         ^  who  was 

S7  And  ^  omit  had  ^  otnit  saw  none  but  the  woman,  he  *>  they  ^a  ontit  thine  accui 

^asdid  V  condemn  M  And  she  U  ^mu/ unto  her  W  go  thy  way       S7  from  this  time 
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Contents.  The  almost  unanimous  voice  of  modem 
criticism  pronounces  the  narrative  before  us  to  be  no 
genuine  part  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  section  is  want- 
ing in  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  mss.  of  the  Gospel, 
and  in  several  of  the  most  ancient  versions.  It  is  passed 
by  without  notice  in  the  commentaries  of  some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  critical  fathers  of  the  Church.  It  is 
marked  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  various  readings, 
— a  circumstance  always  highly  suspicious.  It  is  full  of 
expressions  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
some  of  the  chief  of  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  comment. 
It  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  section  where  it  occurs, — chap, 
viii.  12  connecting  itself  directly  with  that  part  of  chap.  vii. 
which  closes  with  ver.  52.  Finally,  MSS.  which  contain  the 
section  introduce  it  at  various  places, — some  at  the  close  of 
the  Gospel ;  others  after  chap.  vii.  36 ;  while  in  a  third 
class  it  hais  no  place  in  John  at  all,  but  is  read  in  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  at  the  close  of  chap.  xxi.  These  considerations 
are  decisive ;  and  the  narrative  must  be  set  aside  as  no  part 
of  the  work  in  which  it  occurs.  How  the  section  found  its 
way  into  the  place  which  it  now  occupies  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Various  conjedtures,  more  or  less  plausible,  have 
been  offered  on  the  point,  but  all  of  them  are  destitute  of 
proof.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  incident  itself 
is  not  true.  We  know  that  an  incident,  very  similar  to 
this,  probably  indeed  the  same,  was  related  in  the  early 
Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  this  circumstance 
lends  probability  to  the  belief  that  the  events  actually 
happened.  But  the  great  alignment  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  tlie  story  is  afforded  by  the  character  of  the  narrative 
itself.  It  bears  the  almost  unmistakeable  impress  of  a 
wisdom  which  could  not  have  originated  with  the  men  of 
our  Lord's  time,  and  which  (as  is  shown  by  the  objections 
often  made  to  it)  the  world  even  in  our  own  time  hardly 
comprehends.  It  may  be  noted  in  addition  that  the  inci- 
dent bears  in  its  spirit  a  striking  similarity  to  that  recorded 
in  Mark  xh.  13-17  (Matt.  xxii.  15-22  ;  Luke  xx.  20-26). 
Bishop  Lightfoot  adduces  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the 
story  was  one  of  the  illustrative  anecdotes  of  Papias  (Con- 
temp.  /Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  847).  If  so,  it  must  have  been 
in  circulation  from  the  very  earliest  times. 

Ver.  53.  And  tbey  went  each  one  unto  his  own 
house.  The  first  words  of  the  section  confirm  the  doubts 
which  we  have  expressed  as  to  its  genumeness.  They  are 
not  4  natural  mode  of  describing  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Sanhedrin  which  had  been  in  assembly  (ver.  45) ;  and  no 
VOL.  II.  16 


other  persons  have  been  mentioned  to  whom  it  is  possible 
to  apply  them. 

Ver.  z.  But  Jesna  went  unto  the  mount  of  OUtos. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  in  any  other 
passage  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  it  is  more  than  once 
spoken  of  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  place  to  which  Jesus 
was  wont  to  retire  at  the  close  of  His  daily  labours  in  Jeru- 
salem during  the  Passion  week.  He  could  thus  pass  from 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a  large  city  to  the  solitude  of  a 
hillside  or  of  its  retiring  hoUows,  where  the  sense  of  peace 
is  deepened  by  the  thought  of  the  busy  life  which  is  so  near 
at  hand.  It  is  probable  that  our  Lord  intended  to  spend 
the  whole  night  upon  the  Mount ;  and  it  may  be  that  He 
would  spend  it  as  He  did  before  making  choice  of  His 
twelve  apostles,  •  in  prayer  to  God,'  (Luke  vi.  12). 

Ver.  2.  And  at  dawn  he  came  acfaln  Into  the  temjile- 
courts,  and  all  the  people  came  unto  him,  and  he 
eat  down  and  taught  them.  With  the  return  of  day 
Jesus  resumed  His  teaching  of  the  people ;  and  they,  on 
their  pan,  seem  to  have  been  powerfully  attracted  by  His 
words.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  He  sat  with 
His  hearers  ^thered  round  Him.  The  custom  may  be 
observed  in  Turkish  mosques  at  the  present  day.  The 
sitting  ofjesus  while  teaching  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  Gfospel.  (Comp.  for  it.  Matt  v.  i  ;  Mark  ix. 
35- K 

Ver.  3.  And  the  scribes  and  the  Pharlflees  bring  a 
woman  taken  In  adidtenr ;  and  making  her  stand  In 
the  midst.  .  .  .  For  the  'Pharisees,'  comp.  on  chap.  i. 
24  :  for  the  '  scribes,'  on  Matt.  vii.  29.  John  nowhere  else 
mentions  the  scribes :  they  are  frequently  conjoined  with 
the  Pharisees  in  the  earlier  Gospels  (Matt.  v.  ao ;  Mark 
vii.  5 ;  Luke  vi.  7,  etc.).  The  scene  described  in  the  words 
before  us  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  impressive  and 
exciting.  The  people  are  still  gathered  around  Jesus  and 
listening  intently  to  His  words,  when  suddenly  His  dis- 
course is  interrupted  by  the  religious  authorities  of  the 
land,  who  force  their  way  through  the  crowd  dragging  thw 
unhappy  culprit  along  with  them,— their  faces  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  eager  passion  to  entrap  the  object  of  their 
hatred  ;  their  hands  (as  will  appear  more  clearly  from  ver. 
^)  already  grasping  the  stones  by  which  they  would  at  le.ist 
mdicate  their  conviction  of  the  woman's  guilt;  their woz^ 
even  before  they  reach  the  Saviour,  sending  a  thrill  01 
horror  through  the  multitude,— 'she  has  been  taken  iathe 
very  act'    Without  the  slightest  feeling  of  compunction. 
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they  compel  the  woman  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  throng, 
and  then  they  address  themselves  to  Jesus. 

Ver.  4.  Tli«7  say  unto  lilm,  Teacher,  tliia  woman 
hath  been  taken  committing  adultery,  In  the  very 
act.  Not  only  was  the  sin  grievous :  the  point  is  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  denying  it.  No  process  of 
proof  was  necessary :  there  was  no  need  to  stunmon 
witnesses.  We  may  even  well  believe  that  the  very  coun- 
tenance of  the  woman  would  betray  her  own  consciousness 
of  her  shame. 

Ver.  5.  Now  In  the  law  Moaee  commanded  to  stone 
such:  what  therefore  sayest  thou  concerning  her? 
The  words  'concerning  her,' — which  do  not  occur  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  but  which  the  best  authorities  lead  us 
to  accept, — throw  light  upon  the  scene.  It  is  not  a  mere 
abstract  contrast  between  Moses  and  a  new  Lawgiver  that 
is  before  us  :  it  is  a  special  case.  By  the  way  in  which 
lesus  deals  with  this  woman  shall  the  end  of  His  enemies 
be  gained.  The  law  of  Moses  expressly  decreed  death  by 
stoning  only  to  a  betrothed  virgin  who  proved  faithless, 
and  to  her  seducer  (Deut.  xxii.  23,  24).  It  has  been  in- 
fened,  therefore,  that  this  woman  was  only  betrothed,  not 
married.  The  supposition  is  unnecessary.  It  is  enough 
to  remember  that  adultery  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word)  was  punishable  with  death ;  and  that,  in  a  case  of 
violation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Divine  command  to  punish 
the  transgressor  with  death  was  interpreted  to  mean  putting 
him  to  death  by  stoning  (Num.  xv.  35).  We  need  Uius 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  same  mode  of 
pimishment  would  be  applied  to  all  sins  similar  in  character 
to  that  which  alone  has  the  penalty  of  stoning  expressly 
attached  to  it. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  by  without  notice  the  singular 
italicised  clause  of  the  present  Authorised  Version  at  i^e 
end  of  ver.  6.  '  as  though  he  heard  them  not. '  The  clause 
is  intended  for  a  translation  of  certain  words  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  text  which  Stephens  adopted  in  his  editions  of 
A.D.  1546  and  Z549,  but  not  in  that  of  1550,  which  became 
the  Textus  Receptus.  The  words  are  not  found  in  any 
early  English  Version,  neither  in  Wycliffe  nor  Tyndale, 
nor  Coverdale,  nor  the  Great  Bible,  nor  the  two  denevan 
\'ersions.  They  are  also  absent  from  the  Rheims  Version 
of  A.D.  1582.  They  first  occur  in  the  Bishops'  Bible.  In 
the  Version  of  A.D.  161 1  they  are  not  printed  in  italics. 
Dr.  Scrivener  says  that  they  were  not  italicised  earlier  than 
A.D.  1769. 

Ver.  6.  But  this  they  said  tempting  him,  that  they 
might  haye  whereof  to  accuse  him.  In  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  the  '  tempting '  lie?  The  common  answer  is 
that,  if  Jesus  pronounced  for  the  sparing  of  the  woman, 
His  enemies  would  raise  an  outcry  against  Him  as  contra- 
dicting Moses ;  that  if,  on  the  contrary.  He  pronounced 
her  worthy  of  death,  they  would  accuse  Him  to  the  Roman 
Government  as  usurping  powers  which  belonged  to  it 
alone.  The  explanation  thus  given  is  no  doubt  to  a  large 
extent  correct.  But  the  supposition  is  also  possible  that 
these  scribes  and  Pharisees  were  not  thinking  of  a  calm 
judicial  sentence  which,  if  it  suited  their  purpose,  they 
might  report  to  the  Romans.  They  may  have  thought  of 
k  sentence  to  be  executed  at  the  moment.  There  before 
them  was  the  guilty  one  ;  the  crowd  was  round  about  her, 
—was  even  pressmg  upon  her  in  all  the  excitement  which 
the  circumstances  could  not  fail  to  awaken.  Will  Jesus 
reply  to  their  question,  No?  They  will  instantly  rouse  the 
multitude  against  Him  as  contradicting  Moses.  Will  He 
reply,  Yes  ?  They  will  stone  the  woman  on  the  spot .  Then 
the  Roman  Government  will  itself  interpose,  and  Jesus  will 
be  seized  as  the  instigator  of  the  deed  of  blood. — ^Bnt 
Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger  wrote  on 
the  ground.  Jesus  will  not  heed  them  at  the  first:  it  will 
lend  more  weignt  to  His  reply  if  it  be  not  too  quickly  given. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  what  He  wrote  was  a  sentence 
to  be  pronounced.  He  was  not  thus  to  assume  the  office 
of  a  judge.  What  He  wrote  was  probably  some  text  or 
precept  of  Divine  truth  which,  had  He  not  been  interrupted, 


He  would  have  proceeded  to  explain  to  the  people.  Such 
writing  on  the  ground  is  still  to  be  met  with  on  the  part  of 
teachers  in  the  East 

Ver.  7.  But  When  they  continued  asking  him,  he 
UAed  up  himself  and  said  unto  them,  He  that  Is 
without  sin  among  you,  let  him  be  the  first  to  cast 
the  stone  upon  her.  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  press 
for  an  answer.  Then  Jesus  lifted  Himself  up  (as  we  may 
well  believe)  with  slow  and  solemn  dignity,  and  spoke  the 
words  recorded  of  Him  with  a  glance  which  must  hav^e 
showed  His  hearers  that  He  read  their  hearts.  They  had 
no  official  right  to  condemn  the  woman  ;  and  our  Lord's 
words  embodied  the  truth,  which  finds  alwajrs,  as  it  found 
now,  an  answer  in  the  heart  of  man,  that  we  have  no  per- 
sonal right  to  judge  the  guilty  unless  we  ourselves  are  free 
from  blame.  There  seems  no  reason  to  confine  the  thought 
of  '  sin '  here  to  the  particular  sin  with  which  the  woman 
was  chargeable;  the  expression  is  quite  general.  It  is  from 
the  mention  of  '  the  stone '  that  we  may  draw  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  woman's  accusers  had  stones  in  their  hands. 
Ver.  8.  And  again  he  stooped  down,  and  wrote  on 
the  ground.  Jesus  returned  to  His  writing  on  the  ground, 
and  left  His  words  to  sink  into  the  hearts  of  His  hearers. 

Ver.  9.  But  they,  When  they  heard  It,  went  out 
one  by  one,  bagtniiing  at  the  elder.  It  was  a  correct 
comment  on  their  state  when  the  words  '  being  convicted 
bv  their  own  conscience'  found  their  way  into  the  text, 
l^hey  felt  how  entirely  they  had  misapprehended  the  rela- 
tion in  which  sinners  ought  to  stand  to  sinners.  They 
were  brought  to  a  conception  of  morality  of  which  they 
had  never  dreamed.  They  learned  that  they  could  only 
vindicate  that  law  upon  which  they  prided  themselves  by 
purity  of  heart.  They  who  came  to  condemn  Jesus  went 
away  self-condemned,  because  He  had  opened  their  evt^ 
to  that  spirit  of  the  law  which  is  so  much  greater  than  the 
letter.— And  Jesus  was  left  alone,  and  the  woman 
who  was  In  the  midst.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
departure  of  '  the  people '  (ver.  2).  We  may  therefore 
suppose  that  they  were  still  around  Jesus  and  the  woman ; 
but  they  are  silent  and  awe-siruck.  'J'o  all  intents  Jesus  is 
alone  with  the  woman.  He  reads  her  heart,  as  if  His 
thoughts  were  concentrated  upon  her ;  and  she  can  see 
none  but  Hinu 

Ver.  xo.  And  Jesus  lifted  up  himself  and  said  unto 
her,  Woman,  where  are  they  ?  Did  no  man  condemn 
thee  ?  The  word  '  condemn, '  for  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  substitute  another,  conveys  most  imperfectly  the  sense 
of  the  original  Greek.  The  meaning  is  rather,  '  Doth  no 
man  doom  thee  to  the  sentence  of  which  they  spoke? ' 

Ver.  zx.  And  she  said.  No  man.  Lord. '  Her  answer 
is  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact.  Perhaps  the  word 
'  Lord'  may  indicate  the  deep  impression  of  the  greatness 
of  Jesus  that  had  been  made  upon  her  mind. — And  Jesus 
said.  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee :  go  thy  way ;  flrom 
this  time  sin  no  more.  The  word  '  I '  is  peculiarly  em- 
phatic. The  language,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  a  sentence 
of  acquittal :  it  is  rather  an  intimation  to  the  woman  that 
she  has  still  space  given  her  for  repentance  ard  faith.  Let 
her  use  her  opportunities,  and  profit  by  the  tender  com- 
passion of  Him  who  drew  publicans  and  sinners  to  His 
side,  then  will  still  more  gracious  words  be  addressed  to 
her.  Instead  of  '  Go  thy  way,  from  this  time  sin  no  more,' 
she  will  receive  the  joyful  assurance,  '  Daughter,  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee,  go  in  peace.' 

We  are  told  nothing  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
woman  l^  the  remarkable  scene  in  which  she  had  borne 
a  part.  But  every  reader  must  feel  how  worthy  of  Him 
who  '  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives  but  to  save  them ' 
were  the  words  of  Jesus  upon  this  occasion.  The  narra- 
tive has  lived  on  through  all  ages  of  the  Church  as  an 
illustration,  not  less  striking  than  any  other  recorded  in  the 
Gospels,  of  that  Divine  wisdom  with  which  Jesus  knew  how 
to  combine  what  human  wisdom  has  never  been  able  to 
unite, — condemnation  of  sin,  and  free  and  unrestricted 
mercy  to  the  sinner. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


The  Purpose  with  which  the  Book  was  written, 

THE  •  Acts '  of  the  Apostles  occupies  a  peculiar  position  among  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  takes  up  the  story  of  the  early  days  of  the  faith 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  where  the  Gospels  leave  off;  but  the  story  taken  up  by  the 
*  Acts '  is  necessarily  a  very  different  one  from  the  simple  gospel  narrative.  The  first 
dwelt  on  the  work  of  the  sinless  Son  of  God.  The  second  tells  how  His  loving  but 
.  often  faulty  servants  carried  on  the  begun  work  of  their  Master.  But  at  once  the 
question  meets  us,  Why  have  we  not  the  general  sketch  which  the  title  of  the  book 
would  lead  us  to  expect  of  the  acts  of  all  the  apostles  instead  of  simply  the  acts  of 
two — and  one  of  the  two  a  former  enemy  of  the  *  twelve  apostles '  of  the  Lamb  ? 

Why  do  the  names  of  the  Eleven  meet  us  only  once?  Collectively  they  are 
certainly  mentioned  some  twenty  or  more  times.  But,  with  the  exception  of  St 
Peter,  the  individual  work  of  any  one  of  them,  save  of  St.  John,  is  never  recorded  ; 
and  the  acts  of  the  beloved  apostle  are  only  mentioned  in  three  out  of  the  twenty- 
eight  chapters  of  the  book,  and  in  these  said  passages  with  scant  detail. 

Now  the  Holy  Spirit  must  have  had  some  definite  purpose  to  effect,  when  He 
guided  the  writer  of  these  Acts  to  make  what  at  first  sight  seems  a  stray  selection 
out  of  the  more  memorable  events  which  followed  the  Passion  and  Resurrection  of 
the  Son  of  God  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  the  mighty  Church  of  the  future. 

What  now  was,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  the  Divine  purport  of  the  Blessed  Spirit 
who  inspired  Luke  to  write  this  sequel  to  the  gospel  story  ?  Bishop  Wordsworth 
(Introduction  to  the  Acts)  very  beautifully  writes  how  *St  Luke  has  written  one 
work,  consisting  of  two  parts ;  the  former  his  Gospel,  the  latter  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  connection  of  these  two  parts  is  marked  by  the  commencement  ot 
the  latter  with  a  reference  to  the  former,  and  by  the  inscription  of  both  to  one  person. 
The  latter  opens  thus :  "The  former  treatise,"  ue.  his  Gospel,  "  I  made,  O  Theophilus, 
of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach,  until  the  day  in  which  He  was 
taken  up." ' 

Let  us  remark,  also,  that  in  his  latter  treatise,  the  Acts,  he  resumes  the  subject  at 
the  point  where,  in  the  former,  the  Gospel,  he  had  left  it — namely,  with  a  description 
of  Christ's  Ascension  into  heaven.  Therefore  it  appears  from  the  Acts,  that  in  his 
former  work,  the  Gospel,  St  Luke  had  professed  to  give  an  account  only  of  what 
Jesus  began  to  do  and  to  teach  while  He  was  in  person  upon  earth.  But  now,  in 
his  second  treatise,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  has  a  higher  and  ampler  subject 
before  him. 

In  this  book,  the  sequel  of  his  Gospel,  the  blessed  Evangelist,  being  inspired  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  comes  forward  and  unfolds,  as  it  were,  the  doors  of  heaven,  and 
rcFeals  to    the  world  what  the  same  Jesus,  having  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
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being  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  there  sitting  in  glory,  continues  '  to  do 
and  to  teach,'  not  any  longer  within  the  narrow  confines  of  Palestine,  or  during  the 
few  years  of  an  earthly  ministry,  but  from  His  royal  throne  in  His  imperial  city,  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem ;  and  what,  there  sitting  in  glory,  He  does  and  teaches  *  in  all 
Judea  and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  apostles  and  apostolic  men  and  apostolic  churches,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world ;  and  what  He  will  ever  continue  to  do  and  to  teach  from  heaven,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven  after  His  Ascension,  even  till  He 
comes  again  in  g\oTy  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  dead.' 

This  view  of  the  purpose  and  design  of  our  book  is  a  true  one,  and  thoroughly 
commends  itself  to  the  earnest  and  devout  reader  of  Scripture ;  still  it  seems  that  it 
does  not  by  itself  fully  answer  the  question  proposed  above.  Other  scholars  have 
sought  to  find  the  answer  in  the  assertions  that  our  book  contains  the  story  of  the 
progress  of  '  the  faith '  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome ;  that  it  traces  the  various  stages  of 
the  Church's  expansion  during  the  first  anxious  thirty  years  of  its  existence.  Others, 
again,  refusing  to  see  in  the  Divine  history  any  traces  of  a  definite  plan  and  purpose, 
assert  that  the  '  Acts  *  is  simply  a  collection  of  memoirs  of  such  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  first  days  of  Christianity  as  happened  to  come  under  the 
observation  of  the  writer  and  his  friends. 

We  reject  this  third  view  of  the  book  before  us  as  unworthy  and  improbable.  The 
second  view,  which  represents  it  as  the  story  of  the  solemn  progress  of  the  faith  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome,  we  accept  as  partly  true.  The  first,  which  regards  the  Acts  as 
the  sequel  to  the  Gospels,  as  the  account  of  what  Jesus  continues  to  do  and  teach 
firom  His  glory  throne  in  heaven,  we  accept  unhesitatingly  as  a  devout  and  true  con- 
ception of  the  spirit  of  the  book.  But  we  still  feel  that  neither  of  these  two  latter 
descriptions  sufficiently  answers  the  question  with  which  we  began  this  section  of  our 
work. 

We  believe  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  *  Acts'  was  arranged  and  compiled  in  its 
present  form  by  Luke  acting  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of  Paul  during  his 
long  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  which  lasted,  we  know,  two  years.  This  long  solemn 
pause  in  the  busy  restless  career  of  the  great  apostle  was  expressly  foretold,  and  that 
not  once  or  twice,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  [see  Acts  xx.  23,  xxi.  4  and  11], — the  same 
Holy  Spirit  who  foretold  the  apostle's  captivity ;  and  while  foretelling,  it  gave  courage 
to  the  gallant  heart  of  Paul,  for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  put  himself  in  the  way  of  his 
enemies.  The  same  Holy  Spirit,  during  this  solemn  pause  in  the  great  life,  brooded 
over  the  apostle's  prison  roof,  and  put  into  the  prisoner's  mind  what  he  should  tell  to 
coming  ages  of  the  first  beginnings  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

There  was  one  saying  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets  on  the  subject 
of  the  expected  Messiah  which  we  love  to  believe  was  ever  before  the  noble  Paul 
when,  in  the  prison  room  at  Csesarea,  he  thought  out  with  the  Divine  Spirit's  help 
the  book  of  the  Acts.  '  It  is  a  light  thing  that  thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise 
up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  salvation  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth '  (Isa.  xlix.  6). 

In  the  solitude  of  the  Caesarean  prison  the  great  Gentile  apostle  had  ample  leisure 
to  reflect  upon  the  work  of  his  past  life.  Twenty  eventful  years  had  passed  since  the 
Lord  appeared  to  him  on  the  Damascus  road;  twenty  years  of  incessant  toil  and 
struggling  to  carry  out  the  will  of  that  glorified  Lord  as  it  had  been  gradually  revealed 
to  him.  Nor  was  the  retrospect  in  any  way  a  sad  one  to  the  imprisoned  apostle. 
If  the  work  had  been  excessive,  and  the  sufferings  intense,  and  the  failures  many  and 
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grievous,  the  fruit  of  the  work  and  the  outcome  of  the  suflfering  was  great,  even 
beyond  the  most  enthusiastic  hqpes.  The  fairest  portion  of  that  rich  and  populous 
province  we  know  as  Asia  Minor,  now  possessed  numerous  congregations  of 
Christians — ^the  result  of  his  preaching  and  of  his  pupils'  exertions.  His  work  had 
penetrated  into  Europe,  and  the  existence  of  many  a  devoted  Christian  Church  in 
Greece  bore  witness  to  his  successful  toil.  There  seemed  good  hope  that  all  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  work  and  teaching,  would  in 
the  end  become  sharers  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ 

But  the  solitary  prisoner — his  powers  of  thought  miraculously  strengthened  by  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whose  strength  he  wrote  and  prayed,  and  preached 
and  taught — ^looked  on  to  a  time,  evidently  not  far  distant,  when  his  voice  would  be 
hushed  in  death.  He  was  aware  he  possessed  sleepless  enemies  among  the  Jews, 
even  among  the  Jewish  Chiistians.  Wherever  Paul  went,  these  relentless  foes  dogged 
his  footsteps,  and  often  succeeded  in  marring  though  not  in  spoiling  his  noble  work. 
What  if  in  coming  days  these  false  patriots,  these  Jews  jealous  of  the  countless 
dwellers  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles  being  put  on  a  level  as  regards  salvation  with 
their  own  favoured  race,  the  chosen  children  of  promise ; — what  if  in  coming  days, 
when  he  had  passed  to  his  well-won  rest,  these  bitter  foes  to  his  free  noble  Gospel 
— offered  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  alike — ^should  be  able  to  persuade 
men  and  women  that  Paul  was  an  innovator,  a  teacher  of  new  things,  that  his 
doctrine  was  not  what  the  Master  taught  in  the  beginning,  that  the  twelve  apostles 
of  the  Lamb  had  never  agreed  to  his  (Paul's)  view  of  Gentile  freedom  and  Gentile 
equality  ? 

Then,  aided  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord, — ^the  Spirit  whom  the  dying  Master  had  pro- 
mised should  guide  His  own  into  all  truth  [John  xvi.  13], — Paul  wrote  the  inspired 
record  which  told  how  the  ground  stories  of  the  Christian  faith  were  laid ;  how  the 
holy  Twelve  chose  the  seven  deacons ;  how  one  of  those  seven,  Stephen,  with  strange 
marvellous  power,  preached  the  same  broad  all-embracing  Gospel  which  had  since 
won  the  hearts  of  so  many  dwellers  in  far  distant  Gentile  lands ;  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  his  history  he  inserted  at  great  length  the  leading  arguments  once  used 
by  the  eloquent  deacon  Stephen  before  his  violent  death  outside  the  city  walls, 
burning  words  doubtiess  preserved  with  severest  care  in  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
Coming  generations  would  be  able  to  see  that  the  arguments  of  the  deacon  Stephen, 
when  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  taught  the  same  grand  truths  of  Gentile  free- 
dom which  he,  Paul,  had  given  to  the  many  churches  he  had  founded.  His  view, 
then,  of  Christian  liberty — as  entirely  independent  of  Judaism — was  no  novel  one, 
but  was  held  and  taught  in  the  JerusaUm  Church  in  those  early  days  when  he,  Paul, 
was  still  one  of  the  bitterest  of  the  Pharisee  persecutors  of  the  followers  of,  and 
believers  in,  the  risen  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  As  he  proceeded  with  his  history,  he 
related  how  Peter  the  Shepherd  and  the  Rock  subsequently  welcomed  the  hated 
Gentile  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  in  the  person  of  the  Roman 
soldier  Cornelius ;  how  James,  the  Lord's  brother  according  to  the  flesh, — ^James,  the 
rigid  and  ascetic  Jewish  Christian  whom  also  his  (Paul's)  enemies  delighted  to  revere 
and  honour, — had  given  to  him,  the  Gentile  apostle,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
to  his  foreign  congregations  in  many  distant  lands  a  charter  of  freedom,  liberating  them 
for  ever  from  the  yoke  of  Jewish  ritual  and  time-honoured  religious  observances. 

It  should  never  be  said  in  coming  days  that  Paul  was  an  innovator,  or  his  teaching 
unsanctioned  and  unloved  by  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  In  life  he  knew  he 
had  been  one  with  them,  in  death  he  would  not  suffer  the  tongue  or  pen  of  a  relent- 
less and  mistaken  enemy  to  separate  him  from  men  who  had  loved  him,  he  knew,  with 
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a  great  love,  from  men  who  had  given  the  solemn  seal  of  their  high  sanction  to  all 
his  works  and  days. 

Thus  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  the  *  Acts '  were  Paul's  justification  of  his  life 
and  teaching.  The  second  part  »of  the  book,  with  the  story  of  his  work  and  his 
success,  told  how  those  foreign  peoples  that  had  so  long  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death  gladly  received  the  good  news  of  the  universal  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

Thus  in  that  dim  future,  down  whose  solemn  vista  the  prisoner  Paul  gazed  in  the 
solitude  of  his  Caesarean  prison,  the  writer  of  the  book  saw  yet  unborn  generations  in 
varied  lands,  and  of  many  races,  asking  the  question  whether,  after  all,  the  free 
unfettered  Christianity  offered  to  all  nations  alike— whether  the  perfect  equality  of 
Jew  and  Gentile — whether  the  setting  aside  for  ever  of  the' ceremonial  laws,  and  the 
ordinances  and  ritual  of  Moses — was  the  deliberate  teaching  of  the  men  who  had 
been  with  the  Lord  Jesus  during,  his  earthly  ministry,  or  was  merely  the  wild  base- 
less dream  of  Paul  the  converted  Pharisee  of  Tarsus;  and  to  the  ever-recurring 
question  the  story  of  the  Acts  would  be  the  answer.  Between  the  twelve  first  called 
apostles  and  the  seven  deacons,  between  the  church  of  Jerusalem  and  the  missionary 
churches  of  Paul,  no  differences  of  opinion  existed — ^a  harmony  unbroken  reigned  in 
the  undivided  councils  of  the  Church  of  the  first  age  of  Christianity.  This  is  the 
message  the  plain  unvarnished  story  of  the  *  Acts '  tells  out  to  all  the  churches. 

The  Teaching  of  the 'Acts: 

Doctrine, — The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  teaching  of  the  book  is  the  pro- 
minence that  is  given  in  it  to  the  work  and  ofiices  of  the  Third  Person  of  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity — God  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  history  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  told  in  these  Acts,  is,  so  to  speak,  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  will  continue  to  do  and  to  teach  from  His  royal  throne  in 
heaven,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  firom  heaven  in  accordance  with 
His  own  solemn  words  to  His  own  the  night  before  the  cross :  *  If  I  depart,  I  will 
send  Him  (the  Comforter)  unto  you  .  .  .  when  He  is  come.  He  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth'  (John  xvi.  7-13). 

In  strict  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  we  find  that  the  Lord  after  His  resurrection  had 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  His  apostles  commandments  (chap.  i.  2).  They  were 
to  be  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  i.  5) ;  to  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  come  upon  them  (chap.  L  8).  At  Pentecost  the  presence  and  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  \&  related  at  great  length  (chap.  ii.  1-13,  see  also  chap.  iv.  31).  The 
sin  of  Ananias  and  of  his  unhappy  wife  is  characterized  2&'a  lie  unto  the  Holy  Ghost* 
(chap.  v.  i-ii).  The  seven  deacons  chosen  to  assist  the  twelve  apostles  are  selected 
as  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  vi.  3) ;  and  Stephen,  the  most  prominent  of  the 
seven,  is  especially  mentioned  as  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  vi.  5).  The  great 
accusation  levelled  by  the  deacon  Stephen,  in  his  splendid  apology  for  the  new  faith, 
at  the  proud  chosen  people  was  that  they  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap.  vii. 
51).  The  elder  apostles  go  down  from  Jerusalem  to  confirm  those  that  had  been 
baptized  by  the  deacon  Philip,  in  order  that  the  baptized  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost 
(chap.  viii.  15-17).  Again  we  hear  of  the  same  Spirit  directly  speaking  to  Philip, 
ordering  him  to  meet  and  to  instruct  a  famous  Gentile,  an  Ethiopian  eunuch,  the 
treasurer  of  Queen  Candace  (chap.  viii.  29) ;  and  later  we  read  how  the  same  Spirit 
caught  away  Philips  that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more  (chap.  viii.  39).  The  purpose 
of  Ananias  laying  his  hands  on  the  blinded  Saul,  after  the  meeting  with  the  Risen 
One  on  the  Damascus  road,  was  that  Saul  might  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (chap 
X.  17). 
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71^  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  mentioned  (chap.  ix.  31)  as  the  blessed  atmosphere 
in  which  the  sorely  harassed  Church  was  living. 

T^g^ft  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  poured  out  on  Cornelius  and  his  companions  on  the 
occasion  of  Peter's  solemn  consent  to  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  (chap.  x.  44-47). 

TVie  Holy  Ghost  it  is  who  separates  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  the  Gentile  apostleship 
(chap.  xiii.  2),  and  the  same  Divine  person  guides  the  deliberations  and  inspires  the 
edict  of  the  first  general  council  of  the  Church  held  at  Jerusalem  (chap.  xv.  28).  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  it  is  who  orders  the  way  and  the  footsteps  of  Peter  (chap.  x.  19,  xi.  12) 
— of  Paul  and  his  companions  in  their  perilous  missionary  enterprises  (chap.  xvi.  7) ; 
and  the  same  Comforter  and  Guide  speaks  to  Paul  on  many  occasions  (chap.  xx.  23, 
XXL  11).  These  are  only  a  few  out  of  the  many  notices  of  the  work  and  office  of  the 
Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  which  we  meet  with  so  frequently  in  these  inspired 
apostolic  memoirs. 

From  the  very  brief  summaries  given  us  of  the  early  apostolic  addresses  and  sermons, 
we  gather  that  the  central  doctrinal  point  of  all  their  teaching  of  the  first  days  was 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  The  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  final  judgment, 
when  all  will  have  to  answer  for  the  things  done  in  the  body,  was  evidently  dwelt 
upon  again  and  again  with  intense  earnestness.  The  ofifer  of  remission  of  sins,  and 
the  announcement  of  the  cleansing  power  of  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  were  made  by 
the  first  teacliers  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Jesus  indifferently  to  all — to  both  sexes, 
Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  young  and  old.  The  Gospel  offered  by  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb,  by  the  few  who  were  subsequently  enrolled  in  that  blessed 
apostolic  company,  by  their  companions  and  pupils,  was  free,  hampered  by  no 
conditions,  limited  by  no  prejudice,  confined  by  no  ritual — all  were  invited  to  accept 
the  Divine  offer  of  reconciliation  in  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Men  and  women  had  but 
to  repent,  to  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  struggle  to  live  the  beautiful  unselfish 
life  He  loved,  and  taught,  and  lived. 

But  the  memoirs  of  Peter  and  John,  which  Paul  preserved  to  us  in  this  holy  book, 
taught  another  lesson  to  the  Churches  of  the  future — the  lesson  of  conciliation — the  duty 
of  giving  way,  and  the  wisdom  of  yielding  to  others  in  matters  comparatively  indifferent 
For  instance,  it  must  have  been  at  no  little  sacrifice  of  personal  and  even  of  party 
feeling  in  the  higher  sense  that  James,  the  head  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  who 
loved  with  an  intense  love  the  ritual  and  time-honoured  ceremonial  and  religious 
observances  of  the  rigid  Jews,  himself  signed  and  induced  his  brother  rulers  of  that 
community  to  give  th^ir  full  sanction  to  the  charter  of  Gentile  Christian  liberty,  which, 
while  admitting  the  stranger  and  the  alien  to  the  full  privileges  of  communion  with 
the  Church  of  Christ,  freed  them  for  ever  from  the  burden  of  keeping  the  ceremonial 
law  of  the  Jews,  that  law  they  prized  above  everything  on  earth  (Acts  xv.  1-33). 

Peter,  the  ardent,  impetuous,  loving  Jew,  from  his  early  training  and  subsequent 
position  in  the  Jerusalem  Church  must  have  indeed  suffered  much,  must  have  agonized 
and  prayed  many  a  weary  night  before  he  could  have  brought  himself  to  accept  the 
mission  sent  to  bless  and  welcome  the  hated  Samaritans  into  the  bosom  of  his 
Master's  Church  (Acts  viii.  14-17),  or  to  receive  the  Gentile  soldier  Cornelius,  the 
soldier  of  the  hated  Rome,  and  his  companions  into  the  number  of  the  faithful. 

Paul  gave  up  much,  and  did  great  violence,  no  doubt,  to  his  own  dearest  wishes, 
when  he  submitted  to  the  gentle  pressure  and  the  loving  advice  of  James,  and 
took  on  himself  publicly  one  of  those  burdensome  Jewish  vows  he  longed  so 
earnestly  to  dissociate  from  true,  vital  religion.  The  examples  recorded  in  the  *  Acts  * 
press,  indeed,  home  to  men  with  weighty  power,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
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that  God's  true,  loyal  servants  should  yield  to  others,  should  give  way  to  others  at  the 
cost  of  the  bitterest  personal  loss,  when  such  yielding  and  giving  way  involved  no 
sacrifice  of  principle,  and  promised  to  strengthen  the  Master's  holy  cause. 

Another  splendid  virtue — ^alas  !  rare  in  the  long  annals  of  church  history — is  written 
in  fair  characters  on  many  a  page  of  these  Divine  memoirs  of  the  first  days — 
umelfishnesSy  self-effacement 

The  great  leaders  in  the  Church  of  the  first  fifty  years  which  followed  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  seemed  to  vie  with  one  another  in  their  readiness  to  yield  the 
foremost  and  most  distinguished  places  in  the  community  to  new  and  more  brilliant 
men.  To  give  instances  :  Peter  and  John,  James  and  the  Twelve,  put  the  learned 
and  eloquent,  the  brave  and  devoted  deacon  Stephen  at  once  forward ;  they  allowed, 
no  doubt  invited  him  to  take  the  foremost  place  among  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the 
followers  of  the  Crucified.  And  even  the  deacon  Philip,  at  a  very  early  date,  seems  to 
have  filled  a  more  prominent  place  in  church  history  than  the  Twelve.  The  same  great 
and  noble  men  later  cheerfully  and  readily  acquiesced  in  the  pre-eminence  of  Paul, 
and  possibly  even  of  Barnabas,  in  the  work  of  laying  the  early  stories  of  the  faith. 

In  these  inspired  memoirs  of  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  the  gradually  developing  organization  of  the  society  of  believers  is  carefully 
and  repeatedly  noted.  The  original  number  of  the  little  company  of  apostles  had 
been  rudely  broken  in  upon  by  the  defection  and  terrible  death  of  the  traitor.  The 
first  care  of  the  Jerusalem  community  was  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  number  of  the 
sacred  Twelve  by  the  election  of  Matthias,  a  Jew  who  had  been  a  companion  of 
the  apostles  during  the  whole  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  As  the 
work  multiplies,  the  seven  deacons  are  chosen  from  the  body  of  believers,  and 
formally  consecrated  as  officers  of  the  Church. 

In  the  ninth  chapter,  we  find  a  mention  of  another  band  of  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion in  the  Holy  Land — one  quite  new  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.  At 
Joppa  an  association  of  widow  women  evidently  existed,  women  belonging  to  the 
new  sect  of  believers  in  Jesus,  a  portion  of  whose  lives  was  devoted  to  carrying  out 
with  great  exactness  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  evidently  only  a 
specimen,  so  to  speak,  of  other  similar  church  organizations  among  the  female  converts 
to  the  new  religion  that  existed  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  faith  in  Palestine. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter,  we  have  mention  of  a  more  elaborated  organization 
than  any  which  has  as  yet  met  us,  viz.  in  the  capital  of  Syria-Antioch.  Here  prophets 
and  teachers  are  alluded  to  as  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  public  prayer 
and  counsel, — as  publicly  choosing  and  solemnly  ordaining  for  the  highest  order  in 
the  Church  two  additional  apostles. 

In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  we  find  the  newly-appointed  apostles,  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
ordaining  elders  in  every  church.  (These  already  existed  in  the  Jerusalem  congrega- 
tions, see  chap.  xi.  30.) 

In  the  fifteenth  chapter,  an  indication  meets  us  that  the  Church's  arrangements 
for  internal  government  had  greatly  developed  An  important  council  of  the  Church, 
consisting  of  apostles  and  elders  (presbyters),  meet  together  in  Jerusalem,  the  national 
capital  of  early  Christianity,  and  discuss  grave  questions  respecting  ritual  and  practice 
in  the  Church. 

These,  after  their  deliberation,  report  to  the  congregations,  and  a  formal  decree, 
running  in  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  council,  James  the  Lord's  brother, 
the  apostles  and  presbyters,  and  the  whole  Church  of  Jerusalem,  is  sent  out  to  all 
the  scattered  and  now  numerous  foreign  Gentile  churches,  to  Syria,  to  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  most  probably  to  Rome  and  Italy. 
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Appointed  and  definite  days  and  hours  for  Divine  worship  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  by  the  Church  at  a  very  early  date.  These  were,  we  know,  modified  and  altered 
in  later  times  to  suit  the  Church's  needs.  At  first  daily  (chap.  ii.  46)  they  meet  to 
break  bread :  no  doubt  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread  is  here  referred  to  in  memory  of 
the  Lord's  last  charge.  Daily,  too,  they  at  first  had  some  more  public  meeting  for 
prayer  and  teaching  (chap.  v.  42) ;  but  as  the  numbers  of  *  believers  multiplied,'  the 
occupation  and  business  duties  of  the  majority  preventing  any  such  constant  regular 
attendance,  apparently  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  set  aside,  by  common  consent, 
for  meeting  together  for  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread  in  memory  of  their  Master's 
sacrifice,  and  prayer,  and  exhortation,  and  teaching  (see  chap.  xx.  7). 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  needful  to  mention  that  the  above  memoranda  respecting 
the  most  prominent  features  of  early  Christian  doctrine, — ^respecting  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation which  dwelt  in  the  early  Church,  the  noble  readiness  to  forget  self  so  notice- 
able in  the  first  leaders  of  the  new  faith,  in  men  like  John,  and  Peter,  and  James, 
and  Paul, — ^respecting  the  rapidly-developed  system  of  Church  organization,  and  of 
definitely-fixed  Church  services,  are  derived  exclusively  from  the  book  of  the  '  Acts,^ 

Were  the  Epistles  referred  to,  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  information  could  at  once 
be  adduced  in  illustration  of  each  of  these  points.  The  writer  of  this  section, 
however,  judged  it  better  simply  to  confine  himself  to  the  information  supplied  by  the 

*  Acts'  on  these  subjects. 

Respecting  the  Authorship  of  the  Book, 
Very  early  Christian  writers  are  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  authorship  of  the 

*  Acts  of  the  Apostles,*  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  this  book,  to  St  Luke,  the 
compiler  of  the  Third  Gospel,  the  intimate  firiend  and  long  the  companion  of  StPaul. 

The  opening  words  of  the  *  Acts '  are  addressed  to  apparently  the  same  person, 

*  Theophilus,'  alluded  to  in  the  first  verses  of  the  Gospel  bearing  the  name  of  and 
universally  ascribed  to  Luke.  These  opening  words,  too,  refer  to  an  earlier  written 
record  containing  the  relation  of  the  first  days  of  the  new  faith.  The  *  Acts,'  then, 
seems  to  be  a  second  part  of  a  previous  history.  This  supposition  fits  in  exactly  with 
the  universally  current  tradition  respecting  its  writer. 

Irenaeus,  who  was  Bishop  of  the  Christian  Chiurch  of  Lyons  in  Gaul  a.d.  178, 
and  who  in  his  youth  was  a  friend  of  those  who  had  conversed  with  the  apostles, 
writes  as  follows  : — *  And  that  Luke  was  inseparable  from  Paul  and  his  fellow-worker 
in  the  Gospel,  he  himself  shows,  not  indeed  boasting  of  it,  but  impelled  by  truth  itself; 
for,  says  he,  when  Barnabas  and  John,  who  was  called  Mark,  separated  firom  Paul,  and 
they  had  sailed  to  Cyprus,  we  came  to  Troas  ;  and  when  Paul  had  seen  in  a  dream  a 
man  of  Macedonia  saying,  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help  us,  Paul;  immediately, 
says  he,  we  endeavoured  to  go  into  Macedonia,  assuredly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called 
us  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  them.  Therefore  loosing  from  Troas,  we  came  in  a  straight 
course  to  SamothracicL  And  then  he  carefully  relates  all  the  rest  of  their  course 
till  they  arrived  at  Philippi,  and  here  they  spoke  their  first  discourse.  And  we  sat 
down,  says  he,  and  spake  to  the  women  who  resorted  thither,  and  who  believed,  and 
how  many.  And  again,  he  says.  And  we  sailed  away  from  Philippi  after  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread,  and  came  to  Troas,  where  we  abode  seven  days,  and  all  the  other 
tilings  he  relates  in  order  while  he  was  with  Paul '  {Adv,  Hceres.  lib.  iii.  c.  xiv.  i). 

That  curious  fragment  on  the  canon  discovered  by  Muratori  in  the  Ambrosian 
Library  at  Milan,  and  supposed  to  have  been  written  not  later  than  a.d.  170,  also 
plainly  ascribes  the  *  Acts '  to  Luke  in  the  following  words  : — *  The  acts  of  all  the 
apostles  are  written  in  one  book.    Luke  relates  the  events  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
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witness  to  Theophilus.'  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a.ix  190,  writes  to  the  same  eflfect 
in  his  Stromata : — *  As  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  records  Paul  to  have  said,  Ye 
men  of  Athens,  in  all  things  I  perceive  that  you  are  too  superstitious '  (Stfvmaiaj  lib. 
v.).  TertuUian  of  Carthage,  a.d.  200,  distinctly  also  asserts  that  Luke  was  the  writer 
of  the  'Acts'  {dejejunio,  c.  10).  The  great  scholar  and  thinker,  Origen,  a.d.  230, 
also,  in  a  casual  allusion,  shows  that  he  too  firmly  held  the  same  opinion  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  book.  *  Some  suppose ' — Origen  is  speaking  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  stating  that  *  some  suppose  it  (the  Episde  to  the  Hebrews)  was 
written  by  Clement  who  was  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  others  that  it  was  composed  by 
Luke  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts*  (Euseb.  IT.  E.  vi.  26).  Again,  Eusebius 
himself  bears  direct  testimony  to  the  universally  received  tradition  that  Luke  was  the 
author  of  this  book.  '  Luke,'  he  writes,  '  who  was  bom  at  Antioch,  and  by  calling  a 
physician,  being  for  the  most  part  connected  with  Paul,  and  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  has  left  us  two  inspired  books.  .  .  .  One  of  them  is  his 
Gospel.  .  .  .  The  other  is  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  he  composed,  not  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  others,  but  from  what  he  had  seen  himself*  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  4). 
Thus  the  voice  of  the  early  Church,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  from  Lyons  in  Gaul  (Irenaeus),  North  Italy  (the  Canon  of 
Muratori),  Proconsular  Africa  (TertuUian),  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  Syria  (Clement  and 
Origen),  the  whole  Eastern  Church  of  the  fourth  century  (Eusebius),  bears  one  testi- 
mony that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  a  work  compiled  by  the  well-known  Luke,  the 
companion  and  pupil  of  Paul 

On  the  Authenticity  of  the  *  Acts: 

There  has  never  existed  in  the  Church  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  book 
of  the  *  Acts.'  In  all  ages  it  has  been  received  by  all  churches  as  the  inspired  Word 
of  God.  We  will  rapidly  review  the  principal  historical  evidence.  The  first  clear 
allusion  to  the  'Acts '  is  found  in  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  vis.  iv.  2,  a.d.  140-150.  It 
is  probably  referred  to  by  Hegesippus  (see  Westcott  on  Canon^  chap,  il  p.  232),  a.d. 
150-160.  The  Canon  of  Muratori,  a.d.  i  70,  speaks  of  it  (see  above  in  previous  section 
for  the  quotation).  It  is  contained  in  the  Peschito  (Syriac)  Version.  The  Peschito 
Version  of  the  Sacred  Books  was  no  doubt  made,  if  not  within,  certain  immediately 
after  the  apostolic  age.  The  Old  Latin  ( Vetus  Latina)  Version  also  has  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  in  its  venerable  canon  ;  now  the  Old  Latin  was  made,  we  know,  before 
A.D.  170.  The  *  Acts,'  then,  long  before  the  close  of  the  second  century, — ^that  is, 
many  years  before  the  first  century  succeeding  the  apostolic  age  had  closed, — was 
received  as  inspired,  in  the  same  sacred  catalogue  with  the  Four  Gospels,  by  the 
churches  of  the  East  and  West 

Proceeding  onward  in  our  inquiry.  In  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches  of  Lyons  and 
Vienne  to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia,  a.d.  177,  we  find  a  direct  reference  to  the  *  Acts.' 
Irenaeus,  a.d.  178;  Clement  of  Alexandria,  a. d.  190;  TertuUian,  a. d.  200;  Origen,  a.d. 
280  (see  references  in  preceding  section),  distinctly  quote  from  and  refer  to  the  book. 
And  Eusebius,  a.d.  325,  in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
*  received  generally '  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
writes  of  our  book  in  the  following  definite  terms  : — *  It  is  natural  that  we  should  give 
a  summary  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  .  .  .  First,  then,  we  must 
place  the  holy  Quaternion  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  followed  by  the  account  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Aposties.' 

Certain  of  the  early  heretics  called  the  book  in  question,  and  declined  to  receive  it 
as  Holy  Scripture.     But  their  scniples  were  based  solely  on  doctrines,  not  on  any 
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critical  groands.  Thus  the  Ebionites  rejected  the  '  Acts '  because  it  commanded  that 
the  Gentiles  should  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Christ  without 
submitting  to  the  rite  of  circumcision.  The  Marcionites  refused  to  acknowledge  it  on 
account  of  its  teaching  of  conciliation  in  the  matters  of  dispute  between  the  representa- 
tive Jews  and  Gentile  converts.  The  Manicfuzans  disliked  it  and  repudiated  it,  owing 
to  the  history  it  contained  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  such  opposition  only 
served  to  root  it  more  fixedly  in  the  affection  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Besides  being 
contained  in  the  two  most  venerable  of  the  versions,  this  book  is  found  in  not  a  few 
of  the  most  ancient  Uncial  Mss.  (For  list  of  those  which  contain  the  *  Acts,'  see  the 
section  on  p.  254.) 
,  Language  of  the  *  Acts,^ 

Throughout  the  book  there  is  a  substantial  similarity  of  style  and  diction,— a 
similarity  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  whole  proceeds  from  one 
hand  (see  Davidson's  remarks  in  his  General  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  vol. 
ii.,  *  Authorship  and  Sources  of  the  Acts ').  There  is,  however,  a  perceptible  difference 
between  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  book,  which  indicates  that  the  writer 
possessed  different  materials  for  these  divisions,  upon  which  he  based  his  composition 
(see  below  on  the  materials  used  by  St  Luke  for  the  Acts). 

The  first  half  of  the  Acts  is  more  Hebraistic  in  thought  and  colouring  than  the 
latter  half,  which  is  written  in  purer  and  better  Greek.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious : 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  book,  Luke  was  dependent  almost  entirely  on  foreign 
sources  ;  the  second  portion  was  for  the  most  part  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
supplemented  by  the  assistance  of  his  master  Paul.  Many  of  the  same  peculiarities 
in  words  and  expressions  are  observable  in  the  Acts  and  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.  The 
following,  amongst  others,  have  been  specially  noted  by  Professor  Hackett  in  his 
Commentary.  In  the  Third  Gospel,  verbs  compounded  with  prepositions  are  more 
numerous  than  in  the  other  evangelists.  They  are  found  in  the  same  proportion  in 
the  Acts,  Matthew  has  ow  three  times,  Mark  five  times,  John  thret  times ;  while 
Luke  employs  it  in  his  Gospel  twenty-four  times  and  in  the  Acts  fifty-one  times. 
vop€V€a'6aL  is  found  in  the  Third  Gospel  forty-nine  times,  and  in  the  Acts  thirty-eight 
times ;  but  is  rarely  found  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament. 

Credner  in  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  has  enumerated  not  fewer  than 
sixty^five  distinct  idioms,  which  he  considers  as  peculiar  to  Luke's  diction,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  other  New  Testament  writers,  and  nearly  all  these  he  points  out  as 
occurring  both  in  his  Gospel  and  in  the  Acts. 

Text  of  the  '  Acts? 

In  the  text  of  the  Acts,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  reading  than  in  any  other  book 
of  the  New  Testament,  except  the  Apocalypse ;  but  notwithstanding  this  abundance  of 
various  readings,  the  text  is  substantially  pure.  Few  differences  of  reading  of  great  im- 
portance are  found  in  this  book,  and  no  interpolations  of  any  length  or  consequence — 
with  the  exception  of  viii.  37,  ix.  5,  6,  from  crvXcpov  to  avT<$i';  xxiv.  6,  7,  8,  from  #cai  Kara 
to  ^t  <r€ — are  found  in  the  ordinary  received  text  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  text  of  D  and  E,  and  their  cognates  in  the  mss.,  is  in  not  a  few  places  varied 
by  many  and  striking  interpolations  and  variations. 

Dean  Alford,  with  considerable  ingenuity,  accounts  for  the  great  variety  of  readings, 
many  of  them  unimportant,  by  suggesting  that  the  scribe  of  the  *  Acts '  was  fre- 
quently tempted  to  introduce  corrections  and  alterations  in  the  text  before  him,  with 
the  idea  of  explaining  backward  references  to  the  Gospel  history,  and  of  anticipating 
statements  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  Epistles. 
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It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  scribe  of  the  *  Acts,'  in  passages  where  ecclesias- 
tical order  or  usage  was  in  question,  has  not  unfrequently  been  moved  to  insert  or  to 
omit  with  a  view  of  suiting  the  habits  and  views  of  the  Church  in  later  times. 

WTun  the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles '  were  probably  written. 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  the  *  Acts '  were  complete  and  put  forth  probably 
in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  about  the  termination  of  the  two  years' 
imprisonment  at  Rome  described  in  the  last  two  verses  of  chap,  xxviii.  The  writer 
speaks  of  this  period  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  life  with  the  detail  of  an  eye-witness ;  but 
he  says  nothing  about  his  liberation  from  his  Roman  prison ;  nor  does  he  give  the 
faintest  hint  that  the  captivity  in  question  was  terminated  by  a  martyr's  death.  In 
another  section  of  the  Prolegomena — *  Sources  of  the  Acts ' — it  is  shown  as  highly 
probable  that  the  materials  upon  which  the  first  part  of  the  book  was  based  were 
collected  by  Luke,  the  friend  and  companion  of  Paul  during  the  two  years'  imprison- 
ment of  the  latter  in  Palestine,  in  the  Roman  city  of  Caesarea.  We,  therefore,  with 
some  certainty  conclude  that  the  book  was  composed  and  written  in  great  part  at 
Caesarea,  and  finally  completed  and  moulded  into  its  present  form  at  Rome  during 
the  captivity  related  in  Acts  xxviii.,  about  the  year  of  our  I/)rd  62-63. 

The  Sources  of  the  'Acts  of  the  Apostles,* 

It  is  on  the  whole  generally  believed  that  the  *  Acts,'  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  the  book,  is  the  work  of  one  mind.  The  similarity  of  style,  the  recurrence 
throughout  the  work  of  the  same  words  and  phrases,  and  above  all,  the  spirit  of 
forbearance,  conciliation,  the  readiness  to  sink  all  feeling  of  self  on  the  part  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  faith  of  the  first  days,  which  characterize  the  whole  history,  tell  us 
the  varied  memoirs  were  selected  by  one  mind,  and  the  mass  of  material  were  welded 
into  an  harmonious  whole  by  one  hand. 

As  has  beeiL  already  observed,  the  book  falls  into  two  great  divisions.  The  first 
comprises  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem  from  the  day  of  the 
Master's  ascension.     This  is  completed  in  the  first  twelve  chapters. 

The  story  of  the  Church's  first  Foreign  Missions,  under  the  guidance  and  for  the 
most  part  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  This  is  complete 
in  the  last  sixteen  chapters. 

The  first  division — the  history  of  the  Jerusalem  church  and  its  work  (chaps,  i.-xii.) 
— is  distinguished  by  its  Hebraistic  character. 

The  second — the  memoirs  of  the  Foreign  Missions — is  freer  from  Hebraisms,  and 
is  written  in  purer  and  better  Greek. 

The  sources  whence  Paul  and  Luke  derived  their  information  respecting  the  laying 
of  the  early  stories  of  the  faith  by  the  Jerusalem  Church  were  no  doubt  various.  We 
have  already,  in  an  earlier  section,  suggested  Caesarea — where  the  Aposde  Paul  was 
detained  in  captivity  some  two  years— as  the  place  where  most  probably  the  materials 
of  the  great  histor\-  were  gathered  together  and  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  consecutive 
narrative. 

Now,  Caesarea,  a  city  of  Palestine,  and  only  three  days'  easy  journey  from  Jeru- 
salem, offered  singular  facilities  to  Paul,  to  whose  prison  outside  friends,  we  are  aware 
(see  chap.  xxiv.  23),  had  free  access,  and  to  his  fixed  and  faithful  companion,  Luke, 
for  gathering  just  the  information  and  details  they  would  need  for  the  compilation  of 
such  a  history  as  that  contained  in  the  first  division  of  the  *  Acts '  (chaps,  i.-xii.).  If 
not  apostles,  doubtless  apostolic  men  all  that  time  were  resident  in  Jerusalem.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  at  this  period  James  *the  Lord's  brothef '  resided  permanently 
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in  the  Holy  City,  with  men  and  women  who  had  seen  and  heard  the  Lord  during 
His  Palestinian  ministry.  With  them  Luke  would  have  had  frequent  intercourse; 
he  would  meet  them  often,  and  would  be  able  to  interrogate  them  of  the  past 
Records  treasured  up  in  the  Jerusalem  Church,  such  as  memoirs  of  the  Ascension, 
of  the  first  memorable  Pentecost ;  reports,  more  or  less  exhaustive,  of  the  first  great 
sermon  spoken  in  defence  of  the  new  faith  by  famous  leaders,  such  as  Peter  and 
Stephen,  no  doubt  existed  in  the  Jerusalem  community, — these  would  be  seen  and 
copied  by  the  firiend  of  Paul,  and  would  by  him  be  brought  to  the  apostle's  room  in 
the  Roman  prison  of  Caesarea. 

At  Caesarea,  too,  we  have  good  reason  for  believing,  dwelt,  during  the  imprison- 
ment of  Paul,  the  deacon  Philip,  who,  in  the  years  succeeding  the  martyrdom  of  his 
famous  colleague  Stephen,  played  so  great  a  part  in  the  spread  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  in  the  Holy  Land. 

This  Philip,  we  can  imagine,  helped  in  no  small  degree  Paul  and  Luke  in  their 
history  of  the  beginnings  of  the  faith. 

In  Caesarea  probably  still  dwelt  the  centurion  Cornelius,  the  principal  personage  of 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters,  which  specially  relate  the  acts  of  Peter,  and  the  part 
that  foremost  of  the  holy  Twelve  took  in  the  admission  of  the  outside  Gentile  world 
into  the  pale  of  the  Church. 

The  sources  whence  the  second  division  of  our  book  was  derived — the  history  of 
the  Church's  Foreign  Missions — are  easily  discovered.  Paul  himself  was  the  chief 
personage,  and  he  had  been  present  at  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  events 
recorded  in  chaps,  xii.  to  xxvi.  Of  the  circumstances  of  the  few  transactions  in  which 
the  Gentile  apostle  was  not  himself  an  actor,  such  men  as  Apollos  or  Aquila,  no  doubt, 
either  at  Caesarea,  or  previously  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  had  supplied  the  necessary 
details.  The  *  Acts '  were  no  doubt  completed  and  finally  revised  during  the  Roman 
imprisonment,  details  of  which  we  possess  in  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  our  work. 
The  twenty-seventh  chapter  is  evidently  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  apostle's 
journey  as  a  state  prisoner  from  Caesarea  to  Rome. 

On  St.  Luke. 

We  have  but  little  information  concerning  Luke  given  to  us  in  the  New  Testament. 
From. the  statement  respecting  him  in  Col.  iv.  11-14,  where  Paul  distinguishes  him 
fi'om  *  that  of  the  circumcision,'  we  infer  that  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  was  a  Gentile 
by  birth. 

Three  times  he  is  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  his  episdes.  In  the  Colossian  letter  he  is 
spoken  of  as  *Luke  the  beloved  physician'  (Col.  iv.  14);  in  the  little  letter  to 
Philemon,  Luke  is  mentioned  with  the  other  fellow-labourers  as  sending  greetings 
(Philem.  24) ;  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  there  is  a  well-known  touching 
verse  which,  after  telling  of  the  friends  who  had  deserted  the  forlorn  and  condemned 
apostle,  writes  of  him  thus,  *Only  Luke  is  with  me '  (2  Tim.  iv.  11). 

In  the  *Acts'  the  writer  (Luke)  apparently  joins  the  apostle  at  Troas  (Acts  xvi.  10), 
A.D.  51-52.  At  Philippi,  on  the  same  missionary  journey,  Luke  remains  behind,  and 
rejoins  the  apostle,  after  some  seven  years,  again  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  was  on  his 
way  to  Jerusalem,  a.d.  58-59  (Acts  xx.  5),  and  remained  with  his  master  and  friend 
until  the  close  of  the  period  included  in  the  story  of  the  *  Acts.'  Probably  shortly 
after  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  Paul  was  liberated,  and,  once 
more  free,  set  out  on  that  distant  journey  which  a  well-supported  tradition  tells  us 
extended  as  far  as  Spain.  During  this  last  period  of  the  brave  old  man's  activity, 
Luke  was  possibly  with  him.     He  was  certainly  his  companion  in  his  last  imprison- 
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ment  at  Rome.  (See  above,  2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  A  tradition,  contained  in  Epiphanius 
(fourth  century),  relates  how  Luke  preached  in  Italy,  Gaul,  Dalmatia,  and  Macedonia ; 
and  mentions  how  he  united  the  double  profession  of  a  preacher  and  physician,  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  age,  and  in  the  end  suflfeted  martyrdom  in  Elaea  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
Another  tradition  mentions  that,  by  the  order  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  his  remains 
were  brought  to  Constantinople,  and  interred  there  in  the  Church  of  the  Apostles. 

The  principal  MSS.  which  {besides  other  parts  of  the  Neuf  Testament)  contain  the 

Acts  of  the  Apostles, 


Datb. 


Whbrk  now. 


Cent. 
V. 


IV. 


IV. 


London. 
British  Museum. 

Rome. 
Vatican  Library. 

St.  Petersburg. 


Cambridge. 
University 
Library. 


Oxford. 
Bodleian. 


Rome. 

Library  of 

Augustinian 

Monks. 

Modena. 
Public  Library. 


A,  Codex  Alkxandrinus.     Presented  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  Patriarch  of 

Constantinople. 

B,  Codex  Vatican  us.     This  is  esteemed  the  most  valuable  text  of  the 

New  Testament  Scriptures  in  the  world. 

K,  Codex  Sinaiticus.  Discovered  by  Dr.  Tischendorf  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai  in  1859. 

Th£se  three  MSS,  contain  t/ie  Acts  entire. 

D,  Bezae.     Presented  by  the  Reformer  Beza  to  the  University  of  Cam- 

bridge in  1581.  Defective  from  chap.  viii.  29  to  x.  14,  from  chap. 
xxi.  2  to  xxi.  10,  from  chap.  xxi.  17  to  xxi.  18,  from  chap.  xxii.  10 
to  xxii.  20,  from  chap.  xxii.  29  to  the  end  of  the  book. 

E,  The  Codex  Laudianus.     This  ms.  is  so  called  because  it  was  pre- 

sented by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  written  toward  the  close  of  the  sixth  century. 
It  IS  highly  praised  both  by  Michaelis  and  Tischendorf.  There  is 
a  defect  from  'O  h  n«f/X«f  (chap.  xxvi.  29)  to  vftv4nrt  (chap, 
xxviii.  26). 

G,  The  Codex  Bibliothec«  ANCLiCit.     This  ms.  receives  its  name 
because  it  is  preserved  in  the  Anglican  Library  of  the  Augustinian 
.    Monks  at  Rome. .    It  commences  at  chap.  viii.  10,  and  is  complete 
to  the  end. 

H,  The  Codex  Mutinensis.  It  begins  with  chap.  v.  28,  and  is  defec- 
tive in  the  following  places : — From  chap.  ix.  39  to  x.  19,  from 
chap.  xiiL  36  to  xiv.  3 ;  the  portion  from  chap,  xxvii.  4  to  the  end 
has  been  supplied  in  uncial  letters  by  a  later  hand,  about  the 
eleventh  century. 

The  above  references  to  the  defects  m  D  E  G  H  are  taken  from  Dr,  Gloats 
Introduction  to  t/ie  Acts  {section  vi. ). 


Chronological  Table  showing  approximately  the  dates  of  some  of  the  principal  clients 
related  in  the  book  of  the  '  Acts  of  the  Apostles,^ 

To  fix  with  any  certainty  the  dates  of  the  events  recorded  in  our  book  is  simply 
impossible.  Every  date  has  been  discussed  many  times,  and  varied  results  have  been 
arrived  at.  On  the  whole,  the  general  chronology  set  down  in  the  accompanying 
table  is  accepted,  although,  of  course,  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
precise  years  in  which  each  event  happened.  We  cannot  even  fix  with  precision  the 
exact  years  of  the  birth  and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

The  dates  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Acts  are  of  necessity  more  indefinite  than 
those  of  the  later  portion,  as  the  sources  of  the  events  recorded,  as  seen  above,  were 
various,  and  exact  dates  do  not  seem  to  have  been  considered  of  importance. 
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However,  from  the  results  arrived  at,  the  reader,  with  these  reservations,  will  be  able 
to  form  a  good  general  idea  of  the  divisions  of  the  period  covered  by  our  apostolic 
memoirs. 


A.D. 

SOMAN 
BMPBKOS. 

HIGH  PRIB8T. 

33 
34 

Tiberius. 

Oiapllffiy 

Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  Pentecost ; 

effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Acts  L  and  ii.;  the  events 

related  in  Acts  ii.  ^T^rL  8. 
(Roughly  between  a.d.  33-37  ;  some,  however,  believe 

the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  took  place  as  early 

as  A.D.  30.) 

37 

Caligula. 

Jonathan  Theophilus. 

Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Acts  ix.  1-19. 

38 
39 

40 

A.D.  38,  39,  40.     These  years  we  believe   Saul  spent 
mostly  in  comparative    retirement   in  Arabia  and 
Damascus  (Gal.  i.  15-18). 

41 

Claudini; 

Simon  Mathias. 

The  acts  of  St    Peter,   related  in  Acts  ix.   32-xi, 

42 

43 

Elionseus. 

A,D.  41-43. 

44 

Martyrdom  of  James  the  brother  of  John,  Acts  xii.  2  ; 
death  of  Herod  Agrippa  at  Csesarea,  Acts  xii.  23. 

Joseph. 
Ananias. 

St.  Paul's  first  missionary  journey.  Acts  xiii.  and  xiv., 
A.D.  45  47. 

49 
50 

Some  give  a.d.  50  as  date  of  Council  of  Jerusalem. 

51 

Council  of  Jerusalem,  Actsxv.  2-29  ;  second  missionary 
journey  of  St.  Paul  begun. 

52 
53 

A.D.  52-53.     Progress  of  the  second  missionary  journey 
of  St.  Paul,  Acts  xv.-xviiL;  St.  Paul  at  Corinth. 

54 

Nero. 

years,  A.D.  54-56,  Acts  xix. 

S7 

St.  Paul  again  at  Corinth. 

S8 

St  Paul  goes  up  to  Jerusalem,  is  there  arrested  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Roman  authorities.  Acts  xx.  4- 
xxm.  33. 

61 

IshmaeL 
Joseph  Cabi 

St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Csesarea;  his  defence  before 
Felix,  Festus,  and  A^^jippa,  Acts  xxiii.  33-xxvi. ;  is 
sent  to  Rome ;  the  shipwreck,  Acts  xxvii.-xxviii.  15. 

62 
63 

Ananias. 

Imprisonment  at  Rome,  Acts  xxviii.  15  to  end  of  Acts, 
A.D.  61-63  (?). 

64 
% 

After  St.  Paul's  presumed  liberation,  we  believe  from 
A.D.  63-64  to  07,  was  a  period  of  renewed  activity  foi 
the  apostle.     He  was  again  arrested,  and  tried  and 
condemned,  and  executed  at  Rome  about  a.d.  67-68 
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Chapter  I. 
The  Ascension — The  Election  of  Matthias  as  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 

1  T^HE  former  treatise  have  I  made,^  O  *Theophilus,  of  all  ^Lu-Ls. 

I  b  Mk.  xvi.  zo 

2  JL       that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach,'  Until  the  day    xTini.iii.ic 


W.  IX,  22. 


in  which  *  he  was  taken  up,  after  that  he  '^  through  the  Holy    f^J-^Ksi 
Ghost '  *^  had  given  commandments  unto  the  apostles  '  whom  he  ^  Lu.  jnv/s' 

3  had  chosen  :  -^To  whom  also  he  showed  himself  alive  after  his  ^l5'^*»-*-.38 

*'  a  Mat.  xxvui. 

passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty    J^ :  j^^'jj*'^ 
days,*  and  speaking  of  ^  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  ^lUJo'^'^J 

4  God :  And,  being  assembled  together  with  them,  commanded  -^.^fVk.'^vi 
*    them  *  that  they  should  not  depart  from  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for    gj-jo^xx^ig, 

'  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which,  ^ saith  he,  ye  have  heard  of    x^^.xv.5-7 

5  me.     For  'John  truly*  baptized  with  water ;  but  ye  shall  be ''and  xlx!  sin 

6  •*  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  *  "  not  many  days  hence.  When  chtx^ii.fa 
they  therefore  were  come  together,  they  asked  of  him,  saying,  ?ch.'ir33.'?o 
Lord,  wilt  thou  at  this  time  ''restore  again  the  kingdom*  to    ^'^X^.'^l 

7  Israel.^     And  he  said  unto  them,  ^It  is  not  for  you  to  know  acS  'xiii?j. 
^  the  times  or  the  seasons,  ^  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his    Ex"':^iii.  ^. 

8  own  power.'     But  ye  shall  receive  '  power,  '  after  that  the  Holy    n. 
Ghost  •  is  come  upon  you  :  and  ye  shall  be  "  witnesses  •  unto  me  «  Ch' !?.'/. ' 
both  in  Jerusalem,  and   in  all  Judea,  and  in  ** Samaria,  and    xix.^*s2i 

w  ,  /•!  «'A««i«.       Mat.xvii.  II. 

9  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  And  when  he  had  >  Mat.xxiv.36; 
spoken  these  things ,  while  they  beheld,'*  *  he  was  taken  up  ;  and  ^  iThes.  y.  i." 

10  a  cloud    received    him   out  of  their   sight.      And  while  they  ''j[?S**-^"^' 
^looked  stedfastly  "  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  behold,  'two    Cp.jo.v.2j. 

'  -^ '  '  *  Lu.  XXIV.  49 ; 

1 1  men  stood  by  them  in  *  white  apparel ;  Which  also  said,  ^  Ye    I**  ,j\33^g 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  } "  this  j^w^  ^ch^'h'"!-*'^' 

u  Cp.  Is.  xliii.  12.  See  Lu.  xxiv.  48.  v  Ch.  viii.  5,  14,  ix.  31,  xv.  3.  tv  Cp.  Mk.  xvi  15  ;  Col.  i.  23. 
jrSee  Lu.  xxiv.  51 ;  ver.  2.  Cp.  Jo.  vi.  6a.  y  Sec  Lu.  iv.  20.  s  So  Lu.  xxiv.  4.  a  See  Josh.  v.  13.  Soch.x.  3a 
h  So  Mat.  xzviii  3 ;  Mk.  xvi.  5 ;  Jo.  zx.  la.  So  Lu.  xxiv.  4 ;  ch.  x.  30.  c  See  ch.  ii.  7.  do  ch.  xiii.  31. 
-1 _____«__ . 

*  omit  have  ■  to  teach  *  <?r  the  Holy  Spirit 

*  during  forty  days  appearing  to  them  *  for  John  indeed 

*  dost  Uiou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom 

'  which  the  Father  appointed  by  his  own  authority 

*  or  the  Holy  Spirit  •  my  witnesses  *•  while  they  were  looking 
**  and  as  they  were  gazing  stedfas*'v  **  looking  up  into  heaven 

VOL.  n.  17 
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Jesus,  which  is  *  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  ''shall  'so  ^SeeMatxvi 


come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  him  go  into  heaven.    Vxy.  3 


Cp.  Jo. 
Phil. 


.   TO. 


12  Then  ^  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from*  the  mount  called    Th^*i.;i 
Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  *a  sabbath  day's  journey."  /L.  xxivijai 

1 3  And  when  they  were  come  in,"  they  went  up  into  '  an  upper    j!     "*''" 
room,  where  abode  both  *  Peter,  and  James,  and  ^  John,  and  ^«i.  ^. 
Andrew,   Philip,   and    Thomas,   Bartholomew,   and    Matthew,  .29^',*'*''** 
James  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  and   Simon  Zelotes,  and  '"Judas    3?,«.'8.^' 

14  "  the  brother  of  James.     These  all  **  continued  ^  with  one  accord    Mk.  iii.* 

x6-io ;  Lu* 

in  prayer  and  supplication,"  with  ^the  women,"  and  Mary  the  ^J^'Jt*^* 
mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  ^  his  brethren.  4,  ".jv.'ia. 

15  And  in  those  days"  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  «»a:Gai. 
disciples,  and  said,  (  the  number  of  names  together  were  about    ]^J' I "siJ' 

16  an  hundred  and  twenty,)  Men  and  brethren,"  this  scripture  ^j^*  Jjfjf-^ 
must  needs  have  been  fulfilled,  which  *  the  Holy  Ghost "  *  by  "fjjfj^*^ 
the  mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas,  *' which  5ch!fa\*li*4l; 

17  was  guide"  to  them  that  took  Jesus.     For  "'he  was  numbered  ^Li.'iliL*aIi 

18  with  us,"  and  had  obtained  part  of 'this  ministry.  (Now  ^this  S^i^;x^'|f 
man   purchased   a  field   with   '  the   reward   of  iniquity ;   and  ''^ j?*'* 


s  Num.  i.  a. 


'  falling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all  his  *  SXv*; 


/  See  Heb. 


_ui.4 


19  bowels  gushed  out.     And  it  was  known*'  unto  all  the  dwellers 
at  Jerusalem  ;  insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in  *  their  proper  "s^jaiiiuia. 

20  tongue,  Aceldama,"  that  is  to  say,  ^  The  field  of  blood.)  For  it  vu^^S^ 
is  written  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  *^  Let  his  habitation  be  deso-  «';  Lu.  jSI' 
late,  and  let  no  man  dwell  therein:  and  'his  bishoprick  let    ^^.Joxwu 

2 1  another  take."    Wherefore  of  these  men  **  which  have  companied  ^  Mk.'iii'.  \o ; 
with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  -^went  in  and  out    Jplv'il'y'x,' 

22  among  us,  ^Beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  that  xv^r.  2i dL 
same  day  that  he  was  ^  taken  up  *•  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained    xxi.  '19 ; ' 

...  .,  ri«  •  Ai<  Rom.  XI.  13 

23  tobe*  di  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection.  And  they  appointed  <gJc);  2  Cor. 
two,  Joseph  called  ^Barsabas,  who  was  surnamed  Justus,  and  .ySoMai. 

24  ^  Matthias.     And  they  ** prayed,  and  said.  Thou,  Lord,  "which  '^o^^j-^^c^ 
knowest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these  two  thou    J?!"^*'''-'*- 

a  Cp.  Mat. 

25  hast  chosen,'' That  he  may  take  part  of  ''this  ministry"  and  ^swV'xxi. 
-^ apostleship,  from  which  Judas  by  ^transgression  fell,  that  /^^  ^lJat.xxvii.8. 

d  Cited  from  Ps.  Ixix.  35.  e  Cited  from  Pa.  ax.  8.    So  Jo.  xvii.  12.  /Jo,  x.  9.    So  ch.  ix.  a8.    Sec  Nu.  xzvii.  17. 

^Mk.  i.  z,  3 ;  ch.  xiii.  34.  h  See  ver.  a.       i  Ver.  8.    So  ch.  iv.  33.  See  Lu.  xxiv.  48 ;  Jo.  xv.  97.         k  Ch.  xv.  as. 

jt  Ver.  36  only.  nwCb.  vi.  6,  xiii.  3.  n  Ch.  xv.  8.     See  x  Sam.  xvi.  7. 

o  Ver.  17.  /Rom.  i.  5 ;  z  Cor.  ix.  3 ;  GaL  ii.  8.  g Mat.  xv.  3,  3 :  3  Jo.  9  in  the  Gk. 


^*  near  Jerusalem — a  Sabbath  day*s  journey  off. 

^*  when  they  were  come  in  [to  the  city] 

^*  the  older  authorities  omit  *  and  supplication  *        ^*  or  with  certain  women 

"  and  in  these  days 

*®  ofnit  *  men  and '  ^®  or  the  Holy  Spirit  ^^  who  was  guide 

*^  numbered  among  us  **  And  it  became  known        **  Akeldama 

**  and  his  office  [or  charge]  let  another  take  **  of  the  men 

**  that  he  was  received  up 

•'  appoint  one  of  these  two — (him)  whom  thou  hast  chosen 

■•  the  place  of  this  ministry 
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And  they  gave  forth  their  lots ;  '"^Lvfi?"' 
and  'the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias;  and  he  was  numbered  with  '^^"'^*^' 


26  might  go  ''  to  his  own  place, 
and  'the  lot  fell 
the  eleven  apostles. 


On  the  opening  words  of  the  *  Acts. '  *  'Ihe  formci 
treatise  have  I  made,  O  Theophilus,  of  all  that 
Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach  *  (Acts  i.  i). 

There  is  a  wc:ll-known  I^tin  Fragment  on  the 
Canon,  first  published  by  Muratori,  discovered  in 
the  library  of  dt.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  in  an  ancient 
MS.  which  purported  to  contain  the  works  of 
Chrysostom.  The  fragment  in  question  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Pius,  bishop 
of  Rome,  and  must  have  been  originally  written  not 
later  than  a.d.  160-170.  In  this  most  ancient 
work  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  men- 
tioned as  containing  a  record  by  St.  Luke  of  those 
acts  of  the  apostles  which  fell  under  his  own  notice. 
The  writer  of  this  most  ancient  fragment  shows  that 
this  limitation  must  have  been  laid  down  by  St. 
Luke,  for  he  specially  records  how  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter  and  the  journey  of  Paul  to  Spain  are 
both  omitted  in  the  history.* 

This  view,  however,  of  the  Acts  by  the  writer 
of  the  fragment  in  question,  on  examination  seems 
too  narrow  and  purposeless.  The  universal  and 
reverent  reception  of  this  book  in  all  the  churches 
from  the  earliest  time  points  to  some  definite  pur- 
pose and  object  for  which  the  history  was  written, 
which  purpose  and  object  was  recognised  by  the 
Church  from  the  beginning.  The  position  this  book 
occupied  from  the  very  early  days  of  Christianity 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  it  must  tell  the  story  of  some  peculiar  and 
critical  period  in  the  Church's  history,  that  it  must 
relate  some  all-important  and  vital  developments  of 
Christian  practice  and  government, — developments 
sanctioned  at  least,  if  not  originated  by  men  who 
had  received  the  commission  of  founding  and 
organizing  the  Christian  community  from  the 
lumds  of  the  Master  Himself.  It  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  authority  in  the  early  Church  second  only 
to  that  filled  by  the  Gospels.  These  especially 
relate  the  story  of  the  commission  of  the  Twelve 
from  Christ.  The  *Acts*  is  the  sequel  to  the 
Gospels,  and  records  how  the  Twelve  carriea  out 
the  great  commission  themselves,  and  handed  it 
do¥m  to  other  chosen  men  of  many  lands  and  of 
many  races.  The  *  Acts '  is  no  mere  memoirs  of 
events  to  which  St.  Luke  happened  to  be  the  wit- 
ness,— no  mere  history  of  the  acts  of  a  Peter  or 
a  Paul,  except  in  so  much  as  these  distinguished 
apostolic  leaders  were  the  chosen  instruments  of 
Christian  development  and  progress. 

The  first  words  of  the  Acts  give  us  the  key  to 
the  oinderstanding  of  the  object  and  purpose  for 
which  this  book  was  written ;  for  it  is  surely  no 
arbitrary  interpretation  which  sees  in  the  opening 
words  of  St.  Luke's  second  treatise  *of  all  that 
Jesus  iDcgan  to  do  and  teach,*  a  deep  and  far- 
stretching  meaning.  The  writer  of  these  Acts 
commences  his  memoirs  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  by  sharply  distinguishing  between  the 
work  of  Jesus  amon^  men  when  He  was  in  the 

'  '  Acta  autem  omnium  apostolorum  sub  uno  libro  scripta 
sunt  Lucas  optime  Theophue  comprehendit  quia  sub  pns- 
>entia  ejus  singula  gerebantur  !»icut  ec  semote  passionem 
Petri  evidenter  declarat  sed  et  profectionem  Pauli  ab  urbe 
.nU  Spaniam  proficiscentis'  (Canon  of  Muratori,  Routk.  Re- 
Uquta  SacrtPt  vol.  i.). 


:o*Tn  of  a  man  upon  earth,  and  the  work  of  the 
same  Jesus  from  His  glory  throne  in  heaven  after 
He  has  been  taken  up. 

St.  Luke  dismisses  the  first  part  of  his  work 
by  a  reference  to  his  former  treatise,  known  among 
men  as  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  ;  which  treatise 
related  exclusively  to  our  Lord's  ministry  when  on 
earth,  and  implies  that  in  those  memoirs  which  he 
was  about  to  publish — known  subsequently  among 
men  as  *  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  * — the  continua- 
tion of  the  Lord's  ministry  was  to  be  related.  In 
the  mind  of  the  writer  of  these  opening  words  of 
the  '  Acts,'  a  most  close  and  intimate  connection 
existed  between  the  work  and  ministry  of  Jesus  on 
earth  and  the  work  and  ministry  of  Jesus  in  heaven. 
The  Gospel  completes  the  story  of  the  first  period 
— the  work  of  Jesus  on  earth  ;  the  Acts  commences 
the  story  of  the  second  period — the  work  of  Jesus 
in  heaven. 

These  opening  words  with  which  St.  Luke  com- 
mences the  'Acts*  throw  light  upon  the  whole 
book.  They  at  once  remove  the  hrst  impression 
which  leads  men  to  view  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
as  detached  memoirs, — or  a  recital  deeply  interest- 
ing containing  inspired  utterances,  but  on  the 
whole  as  disconnected,  without  any  set  defined 
purpose.  But  this  first  verse  we  are  now  considei- 
mg,  when  fairly  examined,  throws  a  new  light  ovei 
the  history.  The  former  treatise  (SL  Luke's 
Gospel)  relates  all  that  Jesus  began  to  do  and  to 
teach  till  He  was  taken  up.  What  St.  Luke  waj 
about  to  do  in  his  second  treatise  was  simply  to 
take  up  the  thread  of  his  first,  and  to  relate  the 
continuation  of  the  gospel  story,  to  show  how  the 
now  risen  and  ascended  Lord  still  worked  among 
men, — how,  though  unseen.  He  still  guided  the 
footsteps  of  His  chosen  servants. 

Ver.  I.  Theophilus.  Clearly  a  proper  name. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  is  also  addressed  to  bim. 
There  he  is  addressed  as  *most  excellent'— a  title 
of  honour  applied  to  high  officials,  as  to  Felix 
(Actsxxiii.  26),  and  to  Festus  (Acts  xxvi.  25).  He 
was,  no  doubt,  a  convert  to  Christianity  of  high 
rank.  Nothing,  however,  is  known  respecting  his 
story  (see  note  on  St.  Luke  i.  3). 

Of  all  that  Jeeus  began  both  to  do  and  to  teach. 
Not,  as  Wordsworth  well  says,  that  St.  Luke  nar- 
rated them  all  (see  St.  John  xxi.  25),  but  those 
things  requisite  and  sufficient  for  ihe  object  in  view. 
Began  to  do.     See  introductory  note. 

Ver.  2*  Until  the  day  in  which  he  was  taken  npb 
The  ascension  of  Jesus  is  the  turning-point  at  which 
the  gospel  history  of  the  work  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  on  earth  ends,  and  where  the  Acts,  the  story 
of  His  work  and  teaching  from  His  throne  in 
heaven,  commences.  The  abrupt  way  of  referring 
to  the  great  event  is  noticeable  —  simply,  *He 
was  taken  up.'  There  was  no  need  of  adding 
*  into  heaven,'  the  story  of  the  ascension  was  so 
well  known  in  the  early  Church. 

nirongh  the  Holy  Ghost  had  given  com- 
mandments nnto  the  apostles.  Jesus,  who  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (Luke  iv.  i,  14, 
18 ;  Matt.  xii.  28),  in  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  gave  commandment  to  the  apostles  to  be 
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His  witnesses,  and  to  wait  in  Jerusalem  till  they 
were  endued  Mrith  power  from  on  high  (see  Acts 
ii.,  The  Day  of  Pentecost).  Some  commentators 
would,  in  spite  of  the  grammatical  irregularity 
which  such  a  construction  would  involve,  refer 
the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  made,  to  the  choice  of  the  apostles  ; 
but  the  last  commandments  of  Jesus  in  reference 
to  the  sequel  of  the  Acts  were  in  St.  Luke's 
mind  a  point  of  great  importance,  while  the 
choice  of  the  apostles  had  already  fallen  within 
the  range  of  gospel  history  (Winer,  Part  iii.  sec 
6i). 

Ver.  3.  After  his  passion— lit.  *  after  He  had 
suffered,  viz.  the  death  of  the  cross.  See  Heb. 
xiii.  II,  and  I  Pet.  iii.  18.  The  term  occurs 
thus  al^olutely  in  iii.  18  and  xvii.  3  (comp.  also 
xxvi.  23),  and  is  a  striking  usage.  It  arose  pro- 
bably out  of  the  impression  which  the  painful 
nature  of  Christ's  sufferings  had  made  on  the  first 
disciples.' 

By  many  infallible  proofo.  The  Greek  word, 
translated  by  *  infallible  proofs,*  occurs  here  only 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  frequently  by 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  denotes  'the  strongest 
proofs  of  which  a  subject  is  capable;'  *an  irre- 
sistible proof.'  Be.  a  renders  it  well,  certUsimis 
signis.  The  irresistible,  incontrovertible  proofs 
which  Jesus  gave  to  His  disciples  of  His  resurrec- 
tion, such  as  talking  wiih  them,  eating  with 
them,  walking  with  them,  inviting  them  to  look 
at  and  to  touch  His  hands,  His  feet.  His  side,  with 
the  still  visible  print  of  the  nails  and  the  scar  of 
the  spear,  are  described  in  Luke  xxiv.  36-48 ; 
Mark  xvi.  14;  John  xx.  19,  29,  and  xxi.  Comp. 
also  John,  First  Epistle,  i.  i,  2. 

Being  seen  of  them  forty  days.  A  better  trans- 
lation would  be  :  *  Through  (or  during)  forty  days 
appearing  (or  manifesting  Himself)  to  them  ;'  for 
St.  Luke  does  not  intend  to  convey  the  notion  that 
our  Lord  continued  visibly  present  with  any  of  His 
disciples  during  the  whole  forty  days,  but  that 
during  that  period  from  time  to  time  He  appeared 
to  them,  and  then  disappeared, — *  proving  to  them 
His  humanity  by  eating  and  drmking  with  them, 
yet  weaning  them,  by  vanishing  suddenly,  from 
dwelling  on  His  corporal  presence,  and  instructing 
them  in  His  Divine  power  and  perpetual  though 
unseen  presence  by  unexpected  appearances  among 
them  and  disappearances  from  them'  (Words- 
worth). There  is  also  a  note  by  this  writer  on 
John  XX.  19,  where  the  mysterious  question  of  the 
resurrection-body  of  the  Lord  is  reverently  dis- 
cussed. On  the  period  of  *  forty  days,'  see  a  short 
excursus  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  4.  And,  being  assembled  together  with 
them.  The  translation  given  in  the  margin  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  *  eating  together  with 
them,'  seems  the  more  accurate  one.  Modem 
critics  are  much  divided  on  the  question  of  the 
true  rendering  here ;  the  authority,  however,  of 
the  Greek  fathers  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and 
CEcumenius,  and  alsojerome  among  the  latins,  who 
understand  the  words  in  the  sense  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  Authorised  Version,  seems  decisive 
on  such  a  question.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
then  is  :  *  And  as  He  (Jesus)  ate  with  them  ;  He 
commanded  them,'  etc.  No  point  of  time 
specially  distinguishes  this  meeting  with  the 
disciples  when  He  partook  of  a  meal  with  them. 
It  was  one  of  the  *  infallible  proofs '  referred  to 
in  ver.  3,  and  may  have  been  identical  with  the 


meal  by  the  Uke  which  St.  John  tells  us  of  (xxi. 
12,  13),  or  with  that  they  partook  of  together  in 
Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  41,  42);  but  it  seems 
with  greater  probability  to  have  been  a  meeting 
when  the  risen  Lord  and  His  disciples  ate  to- 
gether, not  mentioned  in  the  (jospels. 

The  promise  of  the  Father  refers  especially  to 
the  promises  given  through  the  Old  Testament 
prophets  to  Israel,  such  as  Isa.  xliv.  3 ;  Joel  ii. 
28,  29. 

Which  ye  have  heard  of  me.  A  memory  of 
such  conversations  between  our  Lord  and  His 
own,  as  St.  John  related  in  his  account  of  the  night 
before  the  crucifixion  (chaps,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.). 

Ver..  5.  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water ; 
but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ohost 
not  many  days  hence.  He  reminds  them  of  the 
strange  prediction  of  the  *  Baptist  *  (Luke  iii. 
16;  John  i.  33).  *His  words  which  you  all 
remember  respecting  a  future  baptism  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  fire,  you  will  soon  yourselves  be 
able  to  test  the  truth  of.'  That  fiery  baptism  of 
Pentecost  with  which  they  were  so  soon  to  be 
baptized.  Calvin  well  calls  the  common  baptism 
of  the  Church  eccUsuE  communis  bapiismus,  '  be- 
cause it  was  a  great  representation  on  the  whole 
Church  of  the  subsequent  continued  work  of 
regeneration  on  individuals  '  (Alford). 

The  Last  Intemiew  with  the  Disciples^  6-8. 

Ver.  6.  When  they  therefore  were  come 
together.  This  is  a  different  meeting  from  that 
related  above  (vers.  4,  5).  Thai  was  in  the  house 
where  they  partook  of  a  meal  together.  This  v& 
the  last  interview  with  the  Risen  One  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  which  was  closed  by  the 
ascension. 

Lord,  wilt  thon  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel  ?  Whether  or  no  they  knew 
that  the  end  of  their  earthly  intercourse  with  their 
Master  was  come,  is  uncertain.  They  felt,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  in  some  way  a  peculiarly  solemn 
meeting  together  ;  hence  their  question  *  at  this 
lime,'  signifies  *at  once,'  *now,'  or  perhaps  it 
looks  forward  a  little  and  takes  in  the  lifetime 
— *  will  it  be  restored  in  our  lives  ?  '  What  they 
understood  by  restoration  of  the  kingdom  is  not 
quite  clear ;  perhaps  they  hardly  knew  themselves. 
Their  old  views  respecting  a  return  of  the  golden 
age  of  David  and  Solomon  had  received  a 
terrible  shock  by  the  crucifixion  of  their  Master ; 
but  the  resurrection  and  His  promise  of  the 
Spirit  had  inspired  them  with  new  and  even 
grander  hopes. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  said  unto  them.  The  Lord's 
reply  in  the  7th  and  8th  verses  tacitly  sanctions 
their  expectation  of  a  great  restoration,  but  gravely 
rebukes  the  self-seeking  impatience  of  His  Jewish 
followers,  and  by  His  broad  command  respecting 
their  preaching  and  work,  sweeps  away  all 
exclusive  Jewish  interpretation  of  that  restoration 
being  only  intended  for  Israel.  The  whole  teach- 
ing of  the  Acts  shows — that  in  the  sight  of  God 
all  men  were  alike,  and  might  share  in  the  same 
blessings— His  witnesses  were  to  carry  the  good 
news  of  salvation  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  for  yon  to  know  the  times  and  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  pnt  in  his  own 
power.  In  spite  of  this  warning,  many  of  the 
Church's  noblest  servants  in  different  ages,  from 
the  age  of  the  apostles  to  our  own  days,  have 
tried    to    fix    these    times ;  ■  surely    these  ever- 
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recurring  mistakes  should  call  men  back  to 
consider  the  last  words  of  the  Lord  whenever 
the>e  vain  attempts  are  made  to  Bx  times  and 
seasons  for  the  great  restoration  of  all  things. 
That  day  and  that  hour  is  known  to  the  Father 
only. 

Ver.  8.  Bnt  ye  shall  receive  power,  after  that 
the  Holy  OhoBt  ia  come  upon  yon.  The  Lord 
again  referred  to  that  new  power  which  should 
descend  upon  them  which  He  had  before  promised 
them,  and  told  them  how,  armed  with  this  new 
strength,  they  should  be  His  witnesses  not  only 
in  the  city  and  Holy  Land,  but  to  the  isles  of  the 
Gentiles — to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  Ascension^  9-1 1. 

In  three  verses  the  story  of  the  Lord's  ascen- 
sion is  told.  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark  in  their 
Gospels  simply  record  the  fact ;  they  add  no 
details  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  one 
beautiful  and  touching  incident  in  St.  Luke : 
Jesus  was  in  the  act  cf  blessing  them  when  He  was 
parted  from  them  ;  *He  loved  them  unto  the  end.' 
Now  it  has  been  asked  with  some  show  of  reason 
why  the  great  event  of  the  ascension  is  not  more 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament  ?  The 
answer  seems  to  be  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  never  seem  to  have  regarded  the 
ascension  except  as  '  a  scene '  in  the  resurrection 
glory  of  Christ.  On  the  resurrection  they 
dwelt  with  deep  earnestness,  as  the  triumph  of 
the  Redeemer  over  death ;  they  ever  looked  on 
the  ascension  as  necessarily  included  in  the 
exaltation  of  the  glorified  Jesus,  of  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  in  such  passages  as  £ph.  i.  20 ;  Phil.  ii.  9  ; 
I  Thess.  i.  10,  iv.  16 ;  2  Thess.  i.  7 ;  1  Tim.  iii. 
l6 ;  and  St.  Peter  in  his  First  Epistle,  i.  21,  iii. 
22  ;  and  St.  John  in  many  passages  of  his  Reve- 
lation. 

Ver.  Q.  He  was  taken  up  ;  and  a  cloud 
received  him  out  of  their  sight.  When  the  last 
words  had  been  spoken,  while  in  the  act  of 
blessing  them  (Luke  xxiv.  51),  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  saw  their  Master  lifted  up  from  the 
ground ;  and  as  He  rose,  a  cloud  passed  under 
Him  —  the  bright  cloud  of  glory  which  over- 
shadowed Him  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration, 
and  which,  in  the  wilderness  journeys  of  Israel, 
now  like  a  fire  pillar,  now  like  a  cloud  pillar, 
sailed  through  the  air  before  the  people  as  their 
guide.  On  this  *  royal  chariot' — as  Chrysos- 
tom  calls  it— did  the  eternal  Son  of  God  ascend 
from  earth  to  the  heaven  of  heavens.  *The 
ascension  of  Elijah,'  writes  Baumgarten,  'may 
ht  compared  to  the  flight  of  a  bird,  which  none 
can  follow  ;  the  ascension  of  Christ  is  as  it  were 
a  bridge  between  earth  and  heaven,  laid  down 
for  all  who  are  drawn  to  Him  by  His  earthly 
existence.* 

Ver.  10.  Tvo  men  stood  by  them  in  white 
apiiarel.  Ewald  suggests  these  two  were  Moses 
and  Elias,  as  in  the  transfiguration  ;  but  had  this 
been  the  case,  St.  Luke  would  surely  have 
referred  to  it  :  they  were  two  angels,  who  pro- 
bably had  an  especial  charge  connected  with 
Messiah's  work  on  earth.  St.  John  tells  us  of 
two  angels  in  white  who  were  keeping  watch  in 
the  sepulchre  where  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain 
(John  XX.  12).  St.  Luke  also  (xxiv.  4)  writes 
of  two  angels  in  the  form  of  men  in  shining 
garments  in  the  empty  sepulchre. 

Ver.    II.    Why  stand  ye   gazing  up   into 


heaven  ?  The  angels,  while  comforting  them  with 
the  solemn  assurance  He  would  return  to  earth 
again,  still  gently  reprove  these  loving  followers 
of  Jesus,  who  remained  gazing  upwards,  not  with- 
out a  hope  He  might  reappear.  Their  duty  now 
was  not  quiet  contemplation  and  still  waiting,  but 
real  earnest  work ;  it  is  a  reproof  which  belongs 
to  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Return  of  the  Disciples  to  yerusaletn,  12-14. 

Ver.  12.  From  the  monnt  called  OUvet,  which 
is  from  Jerusalem  a  Sabbath  day's  Journey. 
Our  Lord  (Luke  xxiv.  50)  had  led  out  His 
disciples  from  the  city  as  far  as  Bethany,  had 
blessed  them  and  ascended  into  heaven  \  but 
Bethany  was  about  twice  a  Sabbath  day's  journey 
from  Jerusalem.  This  discrepancy  is,  however, 
only  apparent ;  for  the  suburb  of  Jerusalem  called 
Bethphage,  which  lay  between  the  city  and 
Bethany,  was  legally  counted  as  part  of  Jerusalem. 
So  the  distance  for  the  Sabbath  day's  journey 
would  be  reckoned  from  the  point  where  the 
suburb  Bethphage  ended,  to  the  spot  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  in  the  Bethany  district  where  the 
ascension  took  place  (see  a  long  and  exhaustive 
note  of  Wordsworth  on  *The  Place  of  the 
Ascension '). 

Ver.  13.  Into  an  upper  room.  Some  have 
supposed  this  was  an  apartment  in  the  temple, 
arguing  from  the  words  of  the  last  verse  of  St. 
Luke's  Gospel,  'And  were  continually  in  the 
temple  praising  and  blessing  God.'  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  priests,  bitterly  hostile  as  they  were 
to  Jesus,  would  have  allowed  His  followers  the 
use  of  any  room  in  the  temple.  It  was  very 
probably  the  same  chamber  in  which  the  last 
Supper  had  been  eaten. 

where  abode,  etc.  This  is  the  fourth 
catalogue  of  the  apostles  given  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  this  one  the  place  occupied  by  Judas 
is  vacant  (see  Matt.  x.  2 ;  Mark  iii.  1 1  ; 
Luke  vi.  14).  Each  of  the  four  lists  varies 
slightly  in  the  order  in  which  the  names  are 
given,  and  several  of  the  apostles  are  mentioned 
under  different  names  in  the  several  lists.  The 
reason  for  this  last  enumeration  is  evidently  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  the  election  of  Matthias  to 
fill  the  placejudas  vacated. 

Ver.  14.  With  the  women.  These  words  are 
specially  worthy  of  attention.  In  the  Jewish 
temple  the  women  were  not  admitted  to  worship 
God  with  men,  but  they  had  their  own  court, 
*the  court  of  the  women.'  Among  the  silent 
changes  which  Christianity  has  worked  in  society, 
none  is  more  striking  than  the  alteration  which  it 
has  brought  about  in  the  position  held  by  women. 
In  the  old  world,  they  occupied  in  every  relation 
of  life  a  very  subordinate  place.  The  state  of 
perfect  equality  now  enjoyed  was  only  brought 
about  by  the  teaching  and  practice  of  Jesus  and 
His  disciples. 

In  this  number  are  included  those  devout  women 
who  are  mentioned  as  following  Christ,  who  were 
with  Him  in  the  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  who 
looked  on  the  cross  and  then  watched  at  the 
sepulchre.  The  Gospels  give  the  names  of  some 
of  these — Mary  Magdalene ;  Mary  the  mother  of 
James  and  Joses ;  Joanna  the  wife  of  Chuza, 
Herod's  steward  ;  Salome  the  mother  of  John, 
James,  and  Susanna ;  and  with  these  was  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  who  is  here  mentioned  for 
the  last  time  in  the  New  Testament.     Ecclesiasti- 
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cal  tradition  gives  her  no  prominent  place,  repre- 
sents her  as  exercising  no  peculiar  authority  in 
the  Church  of  the  first  days.  One  account  tells 
us  she  died  at  Jerusalem,  another  that  she 
accompanied  St.  John  to  Ephesus  and  lived  to  an 
advanced  age. 

And  witk  his  brethren.  'Neither  did  His 
brethren  believe  in  Him '  (John  vii.  5).  Changed 
by  the  resurrection,  of  which  they  were  witnesses, 
from  unbelief  to  perfect  faith,  we  now  find  them 
throwing  in  their  lot  with  the  little  faithful  com- 
pany who  waited  together  till  the  Spirit  promised 
by  their  risen  and  glorified  Master  should  come 
to  them. 

Election  of  Matthias  into  the  Number  of  the  Twelve^ 
Y^-zd.— Address  of  Peter  before  the  Elec- 
tion^ 15-22. 

Ver.  15.  In  those  days.  The  few  days  inter- 
vening between  the  ascension  and  Pentecost. 

Peter.  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested 
for  this  priority  which  St.  Peter  certainly  possessed 
among  his  brother  apostles.  *He  was  the  first 
called '  (Cyprian).  *  He  was  the  eldest  *  Qerome). 
*  He  earned  this  priority  by  his  ready  confession 
of  faith  in  Christ '  (Hilary).  But  that  it  was  only 
2i  priority  YiQ  possessed,  not  an  authority,  over  the 
rest  of  the  apostles,  the  testimony  of  the  early 
Fathers,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  most  amply 
shows.  Peter  in  the  early  Church,  from  his 
age,  from  the  personal  friendship  he  had  en- 
joyed with  his  Master,  no  doubt  occupied  one  of 
the  chief  positions ;  but  he  shared  his  rank  with 
Stephen,  the  first  g^eat  Christian  orator,  during 
that  martyr's .  short  but  brilliant  career ;  with 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  who  was  undoubtedly 
the  head  of  the  Jewish  Christians  ;  and  later,  with 
St.  Paul,  to  whom  the  great  missionary  work  out- 
side of  the  Holv  Land  was  entrusted. 

One  hundred  and  twenty.  St.  Paul  mentions 
500  brethren  who  on  one  occasion  saw  the  risen 
Lord.  But  this  gathering  of  5CX}  took  place  some 
time  previous  to  this  occasion,  probably  in  Galilee. 
Even  if  it  had  taken  place  in  Jerusalem,  the  differ- 
ence in  numbers  would  be  easily  accounted  for, 
as  many  of  the  Passover  pilgrims  from  Galilee 
had  no  doubt  before  this  left  the  city. 

Ver.  16.  The  Scripture  must  needs  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  Scripture  referred  to  is  Ps.  Ixix. 
(LXX.,  Ixviii.)  26;  and  Ps.  cix.  (LXX.,  cviii.)  8. 
The  quotations  are  freely  made  from  the  LXX. 
Version.  The  most  important  variation  is  in  the 
first  citation  from  Ps.  Ixix.,  where  in  the  original 
the  plural  instead  of  the  singular  is  used, — their 
habitation,  their  tents  instead  of  His. 

Guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  St.  Peter  finds  in 
these  words  of  the  two  Psalms  this  especially  sad 
episode  in  the  history  of  Christ  plainly  fore- 
shadowed, and  discovers  in  them  an  injunction 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  to  make  up 
the  number  of  the  Twelve. 

His  bishoprick  let  another  take.  St.  Peter's 
words  here  give  us  the  clue  to  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  terrible  imprecations  found  in 
some  of  the  Psalms.  They  are  no  curses  pro- 
nounced by  David  or  any  other  king  or  prophet ; 
they  are  never  the  expression  of  a  longing  for 
personal  revenge,  but  are,  as  Chrysostom  ex- 
presses it,  a  prophecy  in  the  form  of  a  curse 
pronounced  upon  some  enemies  of  God  and  His 
Church,  hereafter  to  arise.  They  are  judicial 
sentences  one  day  to  be  pronounced  as  the  punish- 


ment for  some  sin  which,  in  the  foreknowledge 
of  the  Almighty,  would  be  committed  perhafw  ages 
later  on  in  the  world's  histoiy.  Augustine  in 
his  twenty-second  sermon,  writing  of  Judas,  well 
puts  this  view  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Psalmist 
wrote  his  words  :  Infigura  optantis,  prcenuntiantis 
mens  intdligenda  est. 

While  believing  that  the  view  above  given  re- 
presents the  real  meaning  of  the  imprecations  found 
m  the  so-called  denunciatory  Psalms,  the  writer  of 
this  commentary  thinks  it  desirable  to  quote  another 
and  quite  a  different  interpretation.  'We  find 
these  prayers  for  vengeance,'  writes  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  (Dr.  Perowne,  Hulsean  Professor  of 
Divinity,  Cambridge),  *  chiefly  in  four  Psalms,  the 
7th,  35th,  69th,  109th.*  *  Are  these  anathemas  to 
be  excused  as  being  animated  by  the  "spirit  of 
Elias"? — a  spirit  not  unholy,  indeed,  but  far  re- 
moved from  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Christ. 
Are  they  Jewish  only  ?  and  may  they  be  Christian 
also?'  Dean  Perowne  apparently  decides  that 
they  were  Jewish  only  ;  *the  older  dispensation,' 
he  urges,  *  was  in  every  sense  a  sterner  one  than  the 
new.  The  spirit  of  Elias,  though  not  an  evil  spirit, 
was  not  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  Jewish  nation 
had  been  trained  in  a  sterner  school.  It  had  been 
steeled  and  hardened  by  the  discipline  which  had 
pledged  to  a  war  of  extermination  with  idolaters. 
...  It  is  conceivable  how  even  a  righteous  man 
under  it,  feeling  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  root 
out  evil  whenever  he  saw  it,  and  identifying,  as 
he  did,  his  own  enemies  with  the  enemies  of 
Jehovah,  might  use  language  which  to  us  appears 
unnecessarily  vindictive.  To  men  so  trained  and 
taught,  what  we  call  religious  toleration  was  a 
thing  not  only  wrong  but  absolutely  inconceiv- 
able.' See  Perowne  on  Ps,  xxxv.,  and  General 
Introduction  to  Psalms,  page  Ixxii. 

Vers.  18,  19.  Some  commentators  have  sup- 
posed these  two  verses  to  be  an  explanatory 
clause  inserted  by  St.  Luke,  and  do  not  consider 
them  a  part  of  St.  Peter's  speech.  But  the 
rhetorical  style  of  these  verses  would  seem  to 
show  that  they  are  part  of  the  original  discourse. 

The  account  here  given  of  the  death  of  Judas 
differs  insome  slight  particulars  from  St.  Matthew's 
stor)'  of  the  same  event.  The  first  difference  is 
easily  solved.  In  the  Acts,  St.  Peter  says  Judas 
bought  a  field  with  the  money  paid  for  his  be- 
trayal of  his  Master.  St  Matthew  gives,  no 
doubt,  the  exact  account  of  the  transaction  when 
he  tells  us  the  field  was  purchased  by  the  priests 
with  the  money  Judas  earned.  This  by  no  means 
contradicts  the  statement  in  the  Acts,  where 
Judas  by  a  common  figure  of  speech  is  said  him- 
self to  buy  the  field  which  his  money  purchases. 

The  second  discrepancy.  The  manner  of  the 
traitor's  doith  is  explained  by  the  very  probable 
suggestion  that  Judas  hung  himself  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Hinnom  ;  and  that  the  rope 
breaking,  he  fell  to  the  earth  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  Dr.  Hackett  in  his  Commentary  on  this 
book  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  supposed 
spot  of  Judas'  death,  and  states  how  perfectly 
satisfied  he  felt  with  this  explanation  as  being  so 
entirely  natural. 

The  third  variation  is  the  difference  in  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  Acts  and  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel 
for  the  name  *  Aceldama '  given  to  the  field.  St. 
Matthew  states  it  was  because  the  field  was 
purchased  with  the  price  of  blood  ;  St.  Luke  (in 
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the  Acts),  because  of  the  traitor's  violent  death. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  hypothesis 
that  both  these  reasons,  one  as  much  as  the  other, 
contributed  to  the  awful  title  by  which  the  field 
was  afterwards  known — Aceldamn,  '  the  field  of 
blood.' 

Vers.  21,  22.  The  necessary  conditions  of 
apostleship  were  the  having  been  an  eye  and  ear 
witness  of  all  that  had  taken  place  from  the  day 
of  the  baptism  of  John  until  the  day  of  the  ascen- 
sion. 

The  ofice  of  an  apostle  is  briefly  summed  up  in 
the  statement,  'He  must  be  a  witness  of  the 
resurrection.  *  This  one  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Lord  on  earth  is  chosen  as  the  central  point  round 
which  all  teaching  respecting  the  life  and  work 
of  Christ  must  cluster. 

Ver.  23.  Joseph,  called  Banabas,  who  was  snr- 
named  JnatiiB,  and  liatthias.  Eusebius,  mioting 
from  Papias  (second  century),  relatesof  this  Joseph 
that  he  drank  a  deadly  poison,  but  through  the 
grace  of  God  experienced  nothing  injurious 
{If.  £.  iii.  39).  He  and  also  Matthias  probably 
belonged  to  the  number  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
Nicephorus  writes  of  Matthias  that  he  afterwards 
preached  the  gospel  and  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Ethiopia.  Some  apocryphal  writings  of  little 
credit  in  the  early  Church  bore  his  name. 

Ver.  24.  And  they  prayed,  and  said,  Thon, 
Lord,  which  knoweet  the  hearts  of  all  men, 
show  whether  of  these  two  men  thou  bast 
chosen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prayer  was 
addressed  to  the  glorified  and  risen  Lord,  for — (i) 
in  ver.  21  Jesus  is  termed  Lord  («  Av^«f),  to  which 
«vr«t7,  ^w '(resurrection),  in  ver.  22  refers ;  whence 
it  appears  that  kv^u,  Lord,  in  this  24th  verse 
is  naturally  to  be  referred  to  Jesus  also.  (2)  The 
selection  of  the  twelve  apostles  is  always  ascribed 
to  Jesus  Christ.  Compare  Acts  i.  2 ;  Luke  vi.  13 ; 
Tohn  vi.  70,  xiii.  18,  xv.  16,  19.  See  also  Liddon, 
Bampton  Lectures,  vii.  *Homoousion.* 

Against  this  view  it  has  been  urged  (see  Meyer 
and  De  Wette's  Commentaries  on  Acts)  that 
the  epithet  x$i(httytti9r§ty  which  kncwest  the 
hearty  is  not  one  which  properly  belongs  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  surely  this  can  hardly  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  face  of  such  statements  as  are  con- 
tained in  John  i.  50,  ii.  25,  vi.  64,  xxi.  17,  in 
which  passages  Jesus  especially  comes  before  us 
cu  one  bejore  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  all  desires 
known. 

Ver.  25.  That  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry 
and  apostleship.  The  word  xXn^t  {clerus),  trans- 
lated *  part,*  better  perhaps  *  the  place,'  signifies — 
(i)  a  lot,  (2)  anything  assigned  by  lot;  for  in- 
stance, an  allotment  of  land,  or  an  omcial  position. 
So  Israel  is  termed  the  inheritance,  the  lot,  or  the 
portion  of  the  Lord  out  of  the  tribes  of  the  earth 
(Deut.  ix.  29,  LXX.).  Jerome  tells  us  that  out  of 
the  whole  body  of  Christians,  God's  ministers  were 
called  Clericiy  either  because  they  are  the  lot  and 
portion  of  the  Lord,  or  because  the  Lord  is  their 
lot — that  is,  their  inheritance.  The  early  history 
and  associations  which  cluster  round  the  well- 
known  terms  clergy,  clergyman,  clerk,  clerical^ 
must  be  looked  for,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
various  uses  and  meanings  of  this  word. 

That  he  might  go  to  his  own  pUoe.  These 
strange  words  which  close  the  traitor's  gloomy 
story  can  convey  no  other  possible  sense  than  that 
Judas  had  gone  to  a  place  of  condemnation.  The 
phrase,  *  to  go  to  one's  own  place,*  was  a  known 


and  received  phrase  in  the  Apostolic  Age,  and 
signified  a  man's  going  presently  after  death  intc 
his  proper  place— a  state  either  of  happiness  or 
misery,  according  to  the  life  he  had  before  lived 
while  on  earth  (see  Bishop  Bull's  fVorks,  vol.  i. 
Sermon  ii.).  Polycarp  {£p.  ad  Phil.)  speaks  of 
apostles  and  martyrs  of  that  age  being  with  their 
Lord  in  their  due  place.  Clement  of  Kome  writes 
of  St.  Peter,  *  Having  suffered  martyrdom,  he  went 
to  his  due  place  of  glory. '  Ignatius  {£p.  adMagnes. ) 
tells  us  how  two  things  are  together  set  before 
us — life  and  death,  and  every  one  shall  go  to  his 
own  place.  A  rabbinical  work  (Baal  Turim  on 
Num.  xxiv.  25)  interprets  with  the  same  mournful 
interpretation  an  expression  used  of  one  who,  like 
Judas,  had  been  placed  in  a  position  which  con- 
nected him  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  God.  *  Ba- 
laam went  to  his  place' — that  is,  *  to  Gehenna.* 

Ver.  26.  And  the  lot  fell  on  liatthias.  '  The 
lots  alluded  to  here  were  probably  tablets  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  written  upon  them,  and 
shaken  in  a  vessel  or  in  the  lap  of  a  robe  (Prov. 
xvi.  33),  he  whose  lot  first  leaped  out  being  the 
]>erson  designated  *  (Alford,  Com.  on  Acts).  This 
asking  God  directly  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of 
an  apostle  by  guiding  the  chance  of  a  lot,  was  not 
unfrequent  in  the  history  of  the  chosen  people, 
especially  before  the  invisible  but  direct  sove- 
reignty of  Jehovah  was  partially  superseded  by 
the  election  of  an  earthly  king.  The  lot  we  find 
used  for  the  division  of  land.  Num.  xxvi.  55 ;  Josh, 
xviii.  ID;  in  war,  Judg.  xx.  20;  for  5ie  royal 
office,  in  the  case  of  the  first  King  Saul,  i  Sam. 
X.  20,  21. 

In  this  solitary  instance  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  complete  the  number  of  the  *  Twelve,'  broken  by 
such  a  strange  and  awful  crime,  the  hand  of  God  was 
thus  directly  invoked,  but  never  again.  The  'Acts 
of  the  Apostles,*  a  book  to  which  in  future  ages  the 
Church  would  often  refer  for  guidance,  contains  no 
repetition  of  such  an  election,  either  in  the  Holy 
Land  or  in  the  Gentile  countries.  No  church, 
from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  our  own  times 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
Gloag,  Com.  on  Acts),  has  ever  attempted,  in  its 
election  and  choice  of  pastors,  to  follow  the  example 
of  that  first  election  in  Jerusalem.  The  Church 
Catholic,  while  reverencing  the  unquestioned  lega- 
lity of  the  procedure  in  the  choice  of  Matthias,  has 
silently  agreed  to  consider  it  as  standing  by  itself 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  as  such  never  to 
be  imitated. 

Excursus  on  Verse  3. 

'the  forty  days.' 

This  is  the  only  place  where  the  interval  between 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  is  specified.  It  has 
been  suggested  (see  Ewald,  Apostelgeschicht.  \er 
Theil.  2te  Hdlfte,  pp.  56-61)  that  the  ascension 
took  place  on  the  resurrection  day,  the  first  Sun- 
day after  the  crucifixion,  and  that  this  hypothesis 
reconciles  any  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  seve- 
ral accounts  of  the  ascension  given  by  St.  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  and  in  the  *  Acts.  * 

Upon  this  supposition  ver.  4  must  be  read  in 
close  connection  with  ver.  2,  and  ver.  3  placed  in 
a  parenthesis,  as  telling  of  another  and  post-ascen- 
sion period  which  lasted  forty  days,  during  which 
period  our  Lord  appears  at  intervals  to  different 
disciples, — now  in  Jerusalem,  now  in  Galilee,  on 
the  mountain  side  and  by  the  shore  of  the  lake  ol 
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Gennesaret.    These  appeanmces  are  mentioned  by  ciples  (the  closing  words  of  which  are  contained  in 

St.  John,  XX.  26-29,  xxi.  i,  22;  SL  Paul,  I  Cor.  xv.  ver.  49)  and  the  ascension  related  in  vers.  50,  51. 

6,7.    This  ingenious  hypothesis,  although  it  in  no  The  common  opinion  among   the  wide -spread 

wise  weakens  the  evidence  given  by  the  resurrec-  Gnostic  heretics  was,  that  the  resurrection-life  of 

tion-life  of  our  Lord,  is  not  necessary  to  explain  St.  the  Lord  lasted  eighteen  months.     See  Irenaeus, 

Luke  xxiv.  49,  50.      Forty  days  may  well  have  Adv. //igr Aib.  ui,  2,  *  System  of  the  Valentinians;' 

elapsed  between  the  meeting  of  Jesus  and  His  dis-  andagain,  Irenseus,  xxx.  14,  'System  of  the  Ophites. ' 


Chapter  IL 

Tks  ChurcKs  First  Pentecost — Tlu  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Gift  of  Tongues— Its 
Effect  on  the  Church  of  the  First  Days, 

1  A  ND  when  ''the  day  of  Pentecost  *was  fully  come,'  they  '^^^-^''^ 

2  r\     were  all  ^  with  one  accord  in  one  place.     And  suddenly    See  Lev. 

*^  ^       xxiii.  15. 

there  came  ''a  sound  from  heaven  'as  of  a  rushing  mighty  ^\^^'^^ 


3  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house  where^  they  were  sitting.     And  ^^^'j^f^ 
there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of -^  fire,  and  ^^^\^'^^' 

4  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.*    And  '^  they  were  all  filled  with  the  yl^J^Mlu  ^"' 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  began  *  to  speak  with  other  tongues,  '  as  the  ^ch.'ir.  31 

5  Spirit  gave  them  utterance.     And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jeru-    ^"i^s^vi. 
salem  Jews,  *  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.    iy.^xj.'J'** 

6  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad,*  the  multitude  came  toge-  *J^;^;i'^* 
ther,  and  were  '  confounded,  because  that  every  man  heard  them    ^^\:S^'^ 

7  speak  in  his  own  language.    And  they  were  all  **  amazed  and    JSfi.'?,'  Si. 
marvelled,  saying  one  to  another,  Behold,  are  not  all  these  ic^.\^^' 

8  which  speak  *  Galileans  ?    And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  kUii,^n.\l\ 
Q  own  tongue,*  wherein  we  were  born.?     Parthians,  and  *Medes,  /ch.Tx!'M. 

fitWcr  xii    Sec 

and  -^Elamites,  and   the   dwellers   in   ^Mesopotamia,  and  in    Lu.'ii.i7. 

10  Judea,  and  '' Cappadocia,  in  'Pontus,  and  'Asia.  "Phrygia,  ^milxw.iS! 
and  Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya  about  ''xS.'e.  "^* 
'Xyrene,   and  "'strangers   of  Rome,*  Jews  and  *  proselytes,    ". 

11^  Cretes  and  '  Arabians,  we  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  tongues    ^j^-  « ; 

12  the  ''wonderful  works  of  God.    And  they  were  all  *  amazed,  ripiX'x. 
and  ^were  in  doubt,'  saying  one  to  another,  What  meaneth    ch.xviil. «; 

■^       *^  /  I  Pet  1.  I ; 

13  this }     Others  mocking  said,  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine.         <*:  ^-  9* 

^  o  »  >  XVI.  6,  XIX 

14  But  Peter,  standing  up  with  ''the  eleven,  '  lifted  up  his  voice,    ^°' JJ'  »^' 
and  said  unto  them.  Ye  men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at    ix'i^'is''' ' 
Jerusalem,  -^be  this  known  unto  you,  and  hearken  to  my  words  :    Jcil'  *'• 

15  For  these  are  not  '^ drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  ^  seeing  it  is  but  the    J^'a  xh^'i** 

16  third  hour  of  the  day.     But  this  is  that  which  was  spoken  by    Jf  ji^^so*' 

ch.  xix.  31.  wCh.  xvi.  6,  xviii.  33.  vSee  Mat  xxvii.  3a.  w  Ch.  xvii.  sx.  jrSee  Mat.  xxiii.  15. 

y  lit.  i.  xa  (Gk.) :  ch.  xxvii.  7.  12,  13,  ai ;  Tit,  i.  5.        m  So  Gal.  i.  17,  iv.  25.     Sec  Isa.  xlii.  ao         a  Lu.  i.  49  (Gk  ) 
h  Ver.  7.        c  See  Lu.  ix.  7.        </Ch.  i.  a6.        e  See  Lu.  xi.  a?.        /Ch.  xiii.  38.        g  See  Jo.ii.  xa        k  i  Thes  v.  •. 

1  or  was  bein^  fulfilled  *  tongues  of  fire  parted  among  them 

•  or  Holy  Spirit  *  Now  when  this  sound  was  heard 

'  in  our  own  language  *  and  the  Romans  who  were  sojourning  there 

'  and  were  perplexed 
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17  the  prophet  Joel ;  »  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  '  gSfu^a. 
saith  God,  ^  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  '  upon  all  flesh :  and  **^/51^^*^"- 
ygur  sons  and  ""your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  'cpich'^'^s. 
men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams :  Zct  5!'il*. 

18  And  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens  I  will  pour  out    !["9,U.-^* 

19  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit;  and  *they  shall  prophesy:  And  xcSn^'xIi.  ' 
I  will  show  ''wonders  in  heaven  above,  and  "" signs  in  the  earth    JTxiv.*'^' 

20  beneath  ;  blood,  and  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke:  -^The  sun  shall  <,ver.22.  See 
be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood,  before  that  p^^^u^! 

21  great®  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come:  And  it  shall  come  ^ciiedluo 
to  pass,  that  *^  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  rSoLu."xxiv. 

22  shall  be  saved.  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words  ;  ''Jesus  of  *ch  xxv.  7 
Nazareth,  a  man  'approved  of  God  among  you*  by  'miracles  J?  m.^^ 
and  'wonders. and  'signs,"  which  God  did  by  him  in  the  midst    J**'.'^^*''  g 

23  of  you;  as  ye  yourselves"  also  know:  Him,  "being  delivered  ^l^^Y^^i 
by  the  "determinate  counsel  and  "'foreknowledge  of  God,  *ye  ^^ItixivL 
have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain :"  ^g^^^^^jj 

24  ^  Whom  God  hath  raised  "  up,  '  having  loosed  the  pains  of  ???•  .gf^v!  rf, 
death  :  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  o{  J^^^l\  ^ 

25  it.  For  David  speaketh  *  concerning  him,  *  I  foresaw  the  Lord  /vcn^^^a'T'^ 
always"  before  my  face,  for  he  is  on  my  right  hand,  that  I    jv"o;33,'v/ 

26  should  not  be  moved  :  Therefore;  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my  fdi^^^^ 
tongue  was  glad  ;  moreover  also  my  flesh  "  shall  rest  in  hope  :    ^o^w^ll 

27  *  Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,"  neither  wilt  thou    JJiii.%?;x.9; 

28  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  corruption.  Thou  hast  made  iv?'isi'"*'*' 
known  to  me"  the  ways  of  life  ;  thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy    Gai/i.T/** 

29  with  thy  countenance.      Men  and^^  brethren,  ^let  me  freely    cSi.'iL'ij; 
speak  unto  you  of  '  the  patriarch  David,  that  -^  he  is  both  dead    ^  Tim/H.  8°' 
and   buried,"  and  '^his  sepulchre  is  with   us   unto  this  day.    x  Pet.  1.31!*' 

30  Therefore  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  *God  had  sworn  «Cp.'Mic.'u.' 
with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  *  according  to  «lu.  vii.30: 

31  the  flesh,  A^  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne;"  He    Eph.v.'32m 
seeing  this  before,"*  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  *  that  his  *  cited  from 
soul  was  not  left  in  hell,"  neither  his  flesh  did  see  corruption.  <:  cited  io 

ch.  ami.  35. 

32  This  Jesus  *hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  all  are  '  witnesses.  <'Ch.xxvi»26. 

€  Ch.  vii.  8, 9 ;  Heb.  viL  4.  /*  See  x  Kings  ii.  xo.    Soch.  xiii.  36.  /-Neh.  iii.  x6. 

APs.  cxxxii.  IX.    See  Lu.  i.  3a.  /  Knm.  i.  3.     See  Mat.  i.  x.  /r  Ver.  37.  /  See  Lu.  xxiv.  48. 

*  before  the  great  •  approved  of  God  unto  you 

*®  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs         ^^  even  as  ye  yourselves 
^*  ye  took  (but  the  older  authorities  omit  the  Greek  word)y  and  by  lawless 

hands  ye  crucified  and  slew 
^*  God  raised  1*  I  saw  the  Lord  always  **  my  flesh  also 

*•  or  in  Hades  *''  thou  madest  known  to  me  ^*  omit  Men  and 

^'  that  he  died  and  was  buried 
•^  the  older  authorities  omit  the  words  'according  to  the  flesh.'     They  also 

omit  *  Christ.*     The  translation  then  runSy  *  that  he  would  set  (one)  upon  his 

throne.* 
•*  He,  foreseeing  this 
^  some,  though  not  the  older  au/horities,  omit  *  his  soul ;  *   the  translation 

would  be  then  'neither  was  he  left  in  hell,*  or  Hades. 
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33  Therefore  *"  being  by  the  right  hand  **  of  God  exalted,  and  ""Sj; J:  f^ 
having  received  "  of  the  Father  ^  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,    Mk^j^^ 

34  he  hath  -'^shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  For  2;»^b.L 
^  David  is  not  ^  ascended  "  '  into  the  heavens  :  but  he  saith  J  7j,"'Jj  , . 
himself,  ^The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  nCh?i'.'^'s^ 

35,  36  hand.  Until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool."     Therefore  let  ^l^eCai.'hi. 
all  "the  house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  *'God  hath  made  /c1i.x.^ 
that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,"  both  "'Lord  and    S'e^so'' 
Christ.  gV^'.:' 

37  Now  when  they  heard  Ms,  they  were  *  pricked  in  tAeir  heart,  ^  13. 
and  said  unto  Peter  and  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Men  and^^  ^tj. 

38  brethren,  -^what  shall  we  do.?  Then  Peter"'  said  unto  them,  Icfterfrom* 
'Repent,  and  ''be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  i»Eiek.xLcvi. 
Jesus  Christ  *  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  ^  the  vIVMat. 

39  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost."*     For  the  promise  is  ^  unto  you,  and  wch.  x,  36! 
'  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are  -^afar  off,  ezfen  as  many  as  *Cp-  Zeih! 

XII.  1 1 ;  ch.  V. 

40  ^  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.     And  with  many  other  words  did    33,  vii.  5^ 
he  *  testify  and  exhort,  saying,  Save  yourselves  from  this  '  un-  ^j°^  ^.^ 
toward  generation."'  Soch.iii.  19, 

^  XX.  ax. 

41  Then  they  that  gladly  "*  received  his  word  were  baptized  : ''^g**j^jij|' 
and  the  same  day  '*  there  were  added  unto  them  "  '  about  three    ^*  ^***-  *""• 

42  thousand   **  souls.      And    they   '"cqpatinued   stedfastly   in   the  ^^^Jj^^^'; 
apostles'  doctrine  and  ^  fellowship,"*  and  in  "^  breaking  of  bread,  ^  ^'^,  JJi. 

43  and  in  prayers.     And  -^fear  came  upon  every  soul :  and  ^many  ^Rim.'i!V 

44  wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles.     And  all  that  'jSih^VsV 

45  believed  were  *"  together,  and  '  had  all  things  common ;  And  cp."ia?iuv. 
*  sold  their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  /c^,,  xxii.  91 ; 

46  *  as  every  man  had  need.'*  And  they  *  continuing  daily  "  with  f^^'^si^bcui. 
one  accord  "'in  the  temple,  and  "^breaking  bread  from  house  to  S!x.45!  xL 
house,"*  did  eat  their  meat  with  -^gladness  and  singleness  of    27;.iv!?\ 

47  heart,  'Praising  God,  and  having  "* favour  with  all  the  people,  it'  Cp.'^* 
And  the  Lord  *  added  to  the  church  daily  ^  such  as  should  be  rRom'^^irsp 

,  .^  A  See  Lu.  xvi. 

saved."  as. 

«  Phil  ii.  15  (Gk.).    See  Deut.  xxxii.  5.  A  See  Lu.  viii.  4a  /  Cp.  ch.  iv.  4.  mSee  ch.  xxvii.  37. 

ff  Ver  46 ;  ch.  i.  14,  vi  4  ;  Kora.  xii.  12 ;  Col.  iv.  2  in  the  Gk.    So  Eph.  vi.  18.  o  x  Cor.  x.  x6  (Gk.). 

/  Lu.  i.  65.    So  Lu.  vii.  x6.    Cp.  ch.  v.  5,  x\.  xix.  17.  q  See  Jfo.  iv.  48.  r  Ver.  i  (Gk.) ;  ch.  i.  15,  iii.  x,  iv.  26. 

s  Ch.  iv.  32.    See  Mat.  xix.  21.  /  So  ch.  iv.  34.  u  Ch.  iv.  35  (Gk.).         v  See  ch.  i.  14. 

w  Lu.  xxiv.  53  ;  ch.  iii.  i,  v.  ao,  21, 25, 42.  x  So  ver.  42.    See  ch.  xx.  7.  y  See  To.  xvi,  22.  z  Lu.  xxiv.  53. 

a  Lu.  ii.  52 ;  ch.  iv.  33  (Gk.)  ?  h  Ver.  41 :  ch.  v.  14,  xi.  24.  c  See  Lu.  xiii.  23. 

*•  or  to  the  right  hand  **  ascended  not  **  footstool  of  thy  feet 

*®  whom  ye  crucified  *^  and  Peter  *®  or  Holy  Spirit 

*•  perverse  generation  *®  nearly  all  the  oldest  authorities  omit  gladly 

**  and  that  day  '*  omit  unto  them 

'*  and  they  constantly  applied  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  etc. 

**  as  any  man  had  need        **  or  breaking  bread  at  home 

*®  day  by  day  those  who  were  in  the  way  of  salvation 

Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  miracle  took  place  is  specified.    The  Holy  Ghost 

Pentecost,  1-4.  fell  on  the  apostles  and   their  company  in  tht 

Ver.   I.  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecoet  was  course  of  the  day  of  the  feast  of  Pentecost,     The 

folly  come.      The  exact   time  when  the  great  word 'Pentecost,' literally  *  the  Fiftieth,' is  a  sub- 
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stantive,  and  was  used  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
to  denote  the  feast  of  Weeks  and  the  feast  of 
Harvest  (Deut.  xvi.  10;  Ex.  xxiii.  17).  The 
assertion  that  the  feast  of  Harvest  was  also  con- 
sidered in  Israel  as  the  anniversary  of  the  giving 
of  the  law  from  Sinai,  appears  to  be  merely  a  late 
rabbinical  tradition ;  it  is  never  once  noticed  by 
Josephus  or  Philo.  This  feast  lasted  only  one  day, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  three  ^reat  annual 
festivals  of  Israel.  Wordsworth  gives  the  fol- 
lowing calculation,  according  in  all  respects 
with  Uie  most  ancient  tradition,  which  speaks  of 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  happening  on  a 
Sunday.  This  time  was  no  doubt  selected,  as 
being  the  first  opportunity  after  the  resurrection,  of 
app^ing  with  power  to  a  great  concourse  of  the 
people  assembled  from  far.  Multitudes  of  the  Jews 
from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  and  also  from  other 
countries,  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  these 
great  annual  festivals  : — 

Thursday,  14th  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  Christ 
institutes  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Friday,  15th  day  of  Nisan,  He  is  crucified. 

Saturday,  1 6th  day  of  Nisan,  He  rests  in  the 
grave. 

Sunday,  17th  day  of  Nisan,  He  rises  from 
the  dead. 

From  the  end"  of  Saturday  the  i6th  day  of  Nisan 
forty-nine  dajrs  are  counted,  and  ^<t  fiftieth ^  or  feast 
of  Pentecost,  falls  on  a  Sunday. 

They  were  all  together.  '  All  *  here  certainly 
includes  more  than  the  twelve  apostles,  as  when 
Peter  (ver.  14),  standing  up  with  the  eleven, 
evidently  speaks  of  many  others  on  whom  the 
Spirit  had  fallen.  Very  possibly  *  all '  refers  to  tHe 
'hundred  and  twenty  mentioned  in  chap.  i.  15. 
Many  modem  commentators  prefer  to  understand 
from  this  expression  a  still  larger  company,  com- 
posed of  all  believers  then  assembled  in  Jerusalem. 
Augustine  and  Chrysostom  assume  that  the 
assembly  on  whom  the  Spirit  fell  was  composed  of 
the  *  hundred  and  twenty '  only. 

Together.  *  Perhaps  because  it  was  the  Lord's 
day '  (Lightfoot  quoted  by  Wordsworth). 

In  one  place.  Certainly  not  in  a  chamber  of  the 
temple,  as  has  been  suggested,  as  such  a  gathering 
would  not  have  been,  under  any  circumstances, 
permitted  by  the  Jewish  priests  or  rulers,  who  were 
generally  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Jesus.  If  the 
number  was  limited  to  the  'hundred  and  twenty,* 
it  was  not  improbably  a  private  dwelling,  and  the 
same  as  that  which  previously  afforded  a  place  of 
meeting  to  the  disciples  on  the  solenm  occasion 
of  the  election  of  Matthias  into  the  number  of  the 
Twelve. 

And  suddenly.  Although  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
believed  that  a  crisis  in  their  history  was  at 
hand,  and  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  promise 
of  their  Master  was  very  soon  to  be  fulfilled,  still 
the  extraordinary  event  related  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing verses  came  upon  them  apparently  without 
any  previous  intimation — suddenly,  unexpectedly. 

Vers.  2,  3.  There  came  from  heaven  a  sound 
as  of  a  rnsiiing  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all 
the  house  where  they  were  sitting.  And  there 
appeared  unto  them  doren  tongues  like  as  of 
fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them.  The 
external  signs  which  attended  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  on  the  chosen  band  were  but  a  sound 
and  a  lights  nothing  more,  for  neither  wind  nor 
flames  were  natural — they  were  both  from  heaven. 
The  wind  was  unfelt,  the  fire  neither  burnt  nor 


singed  ;  and  yet  the  whirr  of  the  rushing  mighty 
blast  filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting, 
and  the  fiames,  like  tongues  of  fire,  settled  as  a 
burning  crown  on  the  head  of  each  one  present. 
All  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  show  that  these 
signs  of  the  unfelt  wind  and  of  the  fire  which  never 
burnt  were  merely  natural  phenomena  (see  Paulus, 
Thiess,  and  others),  have  signally  failed.  An 
earthquake  and  the  wind  storm  which  often  accom- 
panies it  has  been  suggested  as  having  happened 
on  that  first  Pentecost  morning  ;  but  the  story  of 
the  '  Acts '  only  speaks  of  a  mighty  wind  which 
no  one  man  felt  but  only  heard ;  while  electrical 
phenomena,  such  as  the  gleaming  lights  some- 
times seen  on  the  highest  points  of  steeples  or  on 
the  masts  of  vessels,  and  which  have  been  known 
to  alight  even  on  men,  bear  a  very  faint  resem- 
blance, if  any,  to  those  wondrous  tongues  like  as 
of  fire  which  crowned  each  head  in  that  little 
company  of  believers  in  the  Crucified,  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  morning ;  in  addition  to  which,  as 
Lange  well  observes,  such  electrical  phenomena 
belong  to  the  open  air,  not  to  the  interior  of  a 
house  where  the  followers  of  Jesus  were  then 
assembled. 

The  account  of  the  stupendous  miracle,  in 
common  with  nearly  all  the  Bible  recitals  of  super- 
natural events,  is  studiedly  short,  and  dwells  on  no 
details ;  it  simply  relates  how  and  when  it  took 
place,  without  comment  or  remark,  evidently 
assuming  that  the  circumstances  were  too 
generally  known  and  believed  to  require  more 
than  the  bare  recapitulation  of  the  simple  fact. 

Three  distinct  events  seem  to  have  taken  place — 

(i.)  There  came  from  heaven  a  murmuring 
sound,  like  the  sighing  of  a  strong  rushing  wind. 
It  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  house.  Those 
assembled  there  all  heard  this  strange  weird  sound, 
but  none  could  ^/  that  strong  blast  they  heard  so 
distinctly  rushing  round  them. 

(2. )  And  apparently  almost  simultaneously  with 
the  murmuring  of  that  unseen  rushing  wind,  forked 
flames  shap^  like  tongues  of  fire  filled  the 
chamber,  and  a  tongue  of  flame  settled  on  the 
head  of  each  one  present. 

(3. )  And  as  the  flame  touched  each  head,  every 
man  received  a  consciousness  of  a  new  and  mighty 
power,  each  one  felt  as  man  had  never  felt 
before — the  presence  and  love  of  God.  The 
ecstatic  utterance  ^of  praise  which  followed  was 
merely  an  outward*  sign  of  the  grace  and  power 
which  at  once  followed  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  these  favoured  men. 

The  new  gift  [of  tongues]  was  the  outward  sign 
from  heaven — {a)  to  encourage  these  first  brave 
witnesses  for  Jesus ;  {b)  to  assure  the  Church- 
that  the  Master's  promise  was  in  part  fulfilled,  and 
power  was  in  very  truth  sent  from  on  high. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ohoet,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues, 
etc.  And  then  those  fire  -  tongues  —  they  saw 
flaming  round  their  heads  a  bright  and  glorious 
aureole — seemed  to  speak  from  each  man's  heart, 
and  to  ^ive  utterance  in  a  new  strange  language  to 
the  thoughts  of  awful  joy  and  thankfulness  which 
the  new  possession  of  the  Spirit  woke  up  within 
them  ;  for  they  were  joined  now,  as  never  man  had 
been  joined  before,  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal. 
It  was  the  Spirit  with  all  the  fulness  of  Christ  and 
His  redeeming  work.  Under  the  old  covenant, 
when  the  tabernacle  was  building,  skilful  artists 
like  Bezaleel,  leaders  and  judges  like  Joshua,  were 
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filled  now  and  again  with  the  Spirit  of  God  *and 
the  Spiritof  wisdom'  (Ex.  xxxi.  3  ;  Deut.  xxxiv.  9). 
Solitary  instances  among  the  prophets  of  Israel 
may  be  cited  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  dwelt 
for  a  time  in  this  or  that  servant  of  the  Most  High, 
but  now  for  the  first  time  began  that  intimate 
union  which  should  endure  through  time  and 
eternity  between  man  and  his  God.  Then  was 
fulfilled  the  words  of  the  Master's  dying  prayer : 

*  As  Thou,  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us  *  (St.  John  xvii.  12) ; 
and  from  that  hour  the  Spirit  has  never  departed 
from  His  Church  in  spite  of  all  her  divisions,  her 
errors,  her  short-sighted  policy— has  never  left  her, 
never  deserted  her ;  but  in  all  lands,  through  all 
ages  among  those  many  varied  sects  which  &llow 
Him,  though  often  afar  off,  iiis  blessed  Spirit  has 
ever  dwelt  with  those  who  strive  to  do  His  will, 
to  carry  out  His  work. 

With  other  tongues,  aa  the  Spirit  gave  them 

.  utterance.  On  the  question  what  these  *  tongues ' 

were,  see  the  general  Excursus  on  the  Miracle  of 

Pentecost  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  Schaff 's 

History  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

How  the  Multitude  ivere  moved  by  the 
Miracle,  5-13. 

Ver.  5.  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jemaalem 
Jews,  devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under 
heaven. 

Dwelling.  The  Greek  word  used  here  (satm- 
««vvrir),  according  to  classical  usage,  would  convey 
the  notion  that  the  foreign  Jews  here  alluded  to  were 
'  residents '  in  the  city  ;  but  the  context  of  the 
passage,  while  fiilly  allowing  this  sense,  forbids  us 
to  limit  it  to  residents  merely  ;  for  the  words  in 
ver.  9,  'dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,'  etc.,  and  in 
ver..  10,  'strangers  of  (or  litter  rendered  *  from  ') 
Rome,*  clearly  imply  that  these  persons  still  had 
their  homes  in  these  distant  lands,  and  were  only 
present  for  a  time  in  Jerusalem,  most  probably 
most  of  them  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival.  It 
includes,  then,  those  who  dwelt  there  permanently, 
and  strangers  on  a  visit  to  the  city. 

JewB,  devout  men.  '  Devout  men  '  {tlx.m^u{). 
The  fact  of  their  having  left  their  country  to  dwell 
in  the  old  centre  of  the  theocracy,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood   of   the    Temple,   showed    they  were 

*  devout  men  *  in  the  Old  Testament  sense  of  the 
word  (see  Chrysostom  in  Meyer).  Some  of  these 
men,  influenced  by  strong  religious  sentiment,  de- 
sirous probably  of  being  near  the  Temple  and 
passing  the  evening  of  their  life  in  the  Holy  City, 
had  permanently  fixed  their  home  in  Jerusalem. 
The  general  and  widespread  belief,  that  the  time 
had  now  come  when  Messiah  should  appear,  no 
doubt  had  influenced  many  of  these  '  devout 
men.* 

Out  of  every  nation  under  heaven.  The  Jews 
at  this  time  were  literally  scattered  over  the  whole 
world.  Philo  tells  us  how  the  Jews  were  dwell- 
ing in  the  greater  number  and  in  the  more 
prosperous  of  the  cities  throughout  the  world. 
Agrippa,  in  JosephuSy  says  :  *  There  was  no  nation 
upon  earth  which  had  not  Jews  dwelling  among 
them.' 

Ver.  6.  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad ; 
or  better  rendered,  '  And  when  this  sound  was 
heard.*  Calvin,  Beza,  and  the  translators  of  the 
English  Version  have  understood  these  words  in 
the  sense  of  *  Now  when  this  report  arose ;  *  the 
meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  however,  leads  us  to 


the  right  sense  of  the  passage.  '  When  this  sound, 
i.e.  of  the  rushing  mi^hQr  wind,  was  heard,  nc 
doubt,  over  all  the  neighbourhood,  probably,  as 
Alford  well  suggests,  over  all  Jerusalem  (Meyer, 
De  Wette,  Lange,  Alford,  Hackett,  Gloag,  adopt 
this  sense  of  the  words). 

The  multitude  came  together.  'The  house 
(ver.  2)  may  have  been  on  one  of  the  avenues  to 
the  temple,  thronged  at  this  time  by  a  crowd  of 
early  worshippers*  (Hackett). 

Ver.  7.  Benold,  are  not  dl  these  which  speak, 
Galileans  ?  The  frequenters  of  that  house,  where 
the  *  hundred  and  twenty  *  were  gathered  together, 
were  no  doubt  well  known  to  the  '  devout  men,' 
who  had  made  the  Holy  City  their  home,  to  be 
at  least  for  the  most  part  from  Galilee.  Provincials, 
notoriously  roujg^h  and  usually  of  little  culture,  were 
men  most  unlikely  to  be  acquainted  with  foreign 
idioms.  The  name  '  Galilean  *  is  used  here  strictly 
in  a  geoCTaphical  sense.  It  was  not  until  a  later 
peric^  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
were  styled  reproachfully,  Galileans. 

Ver.  8.  In  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we  were 
horn.  Foreign  Jews  had  long  lost  their  acquaint- 
ance with  Hebrew  and  its  various  dialects.  The 
translation  of  the  LXX.  bore  witness  to  the  wide 
diffusion  of  the  '  Greek '  language  among  the 
chosen  people,  who,  bom  and'  brought  up  in 
distant  lands,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
At  Jerusalem  at  this  time  there  were  separate 
synagogues  where  various  languages  were  used  in 
the  services,  and  to  these  the  foreign  Jews  resi- 
dent in  the  city  used  to  resort  (see  chap.  \\.  9). 

List  of  Nations  to  whom  the  Strangers  belonged,  who 
heard  the  Disciples  speak  in  their  own  Languages. 

The  catalogue  contains  the  names  of  fifteen 
nations,  in  each  of  which  a  different  language  was 
spoken.  In  some  few  instances  (as  in  Parthia, 
Media,  Elam),  different  dialects,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  ranked  as  distinct  languages.  These 
countries,  from  various  causes,  had  become  the 
principal  residences  of  the  dispersed  Jewish  nation. 
The  list  seems  rou^^hly  to  follow  a  certain  geo- 
graphical plan,  which  proceeds  from  the  north- 
east to  north-west,  then  to  the  south,  and  lastly,  to 
the  west.  But  this  plan  is  not  adhered  to  in  all 
cases,  for  the  last  two  names  are  independent  of 
any  such  arrangement.  The  names,  of  course, 
never  formed  part  of  the  words  uttered  by  the 
astonished  crowd  gathered  round  the  house  where 
the  miracle  had  taken  place,  but  were  added  by 
St.  Luke  when  he  finally  revised  the  'Acts.' 

Ver.  9.  Parthians,  iLedee,  Elamites.  In  the 
Persian  kingdom.  It  was  among  these  peoples 
that  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  settled  the 
captive  ten  tribes. 

Mesopotamia.  The  country  lying  between  the 
river  Tigris  and  the  river  Euphrates.  Here  the 
Jewish  captives  were  left  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Judea.  The  occurrence  of  this  name  has 
occasioned  some  difficulty.  Various  emendations 
have  been  suggested,  but  they  are  purely  con- 
jectural, the  MS.  authority  for  'Judea*  being 
decisive.  Idumsea,  India,  Bithynia,  have  been  pro- 
posed. Tertullian  and  Augustine  read  '  Armenia. ' 
But  after  all,  there  is  no  real  diflficulty.  *  Judea ' 
appears  in  the  catalogue  of  nations  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  *  Aramaic,*  because  St.  Luke  desired 
to  enumerate  all  the  languages  spoken  that  day  by 
the  disciples  on  whom  the  Spirit  had  fallen. 

Gappadocia.     Then  a  Roman  province. 
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PontuB,  on  the  Euxine,  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince soon  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
It  was,  when  Luke  wrote,  governed  by  chiefs 
dependent  on  the  empire. 

Asia  .'includes  the  whole  west  coast  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  Caria,  Lydia,  Mysia  *  (Meyer).  It 
was  one  of  the  richest  of  the  Roman  provinces ; 
its  capital  was  Ephesus. 

Ver.  10.  Phrygia  lay  on  the  east  of  '  Asia,*  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  was  then  reckoned  in  that 
great  province. 

Pamphylia,  a  small  division  extending  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  was  a  tributary 
district.  From  these  five  provinces  of  Asia  Minor 
St.  Luke  passes  to  the  south. 

Egypt.  The  vast  numbers  of  Jewish  residents 
in  Egypt  had  necessitated  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  into  a  lan^age  they  could 
understand.  The  Greek  Version  prepared  for 
them  was  known  as  the  Septuagint.  Owing  to 
the  numbers  who  used  it,  it  acquired  a  peculiar 
authority,  and  was  reverenced  as  almost  an  in- 
spired translation.  Two-fifths  of  the  population 
of  the  great  city  Alexandria  were  said  to  have  been 
Jews.     They  had  an  ethnarch  of  their  own. 

The  parts  of  Libya  about  Gyrene.  Libya  lay 
to  the  west  of  Egypt.  Gyrene  was  a  laige  city  of 
Libya,  where  the  Jews,  saysStrabo  (in  Josephus)y 
amounted  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Jews  of  Gyrene  were  so  numerous  in  Jeru- 
salem that  they  had  a  special  synagog^ue  of  their 
own  (Acts  vi.  9).  Simon,  who  bore  the  Saviour's 
cross  at  Golgotha,  was  a  Cyrenian. 

Strangers  from  Rome.  Roman  Jews  who  had 
made  their  home  at  Jerusalem,  some  as  pilgrims, 
some  as  permanent  residents.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  a  Latin-speaking  people.  Tacitus  speaks 
of  the  great  number  of  Jews  dwelling  in  Rome  as 
exciting  the  jealousv  of  the  government. 

Jews  and  proaelytes.  This  has  reference  not 
merely  to  the  Romans  last  named,  but  to  all  the 
countries  contained  in  the  catal<^ue.  It  divides 
the  various  foreign  hearers  of  the  disciples'  in- 
spired words  into  two  classes — Jews  by  birth,  and 
proselyte  converts  from  heathenism. 

Ver.  II.  Gretes  and  Arabians.  In  Crete  the 
Jews  were  very  numerous.  Arabia,  bordering  on 
the  Holy  Land,  of  course  counted  among  its  in- 
habitants many  Israelites.  No  sufficient  reason, 
however,  can  be  assigned  for  these  two  names 
occurring  at  the  end  of  the  list.  Hackett  considei's 
them  'an  after-thought*  of  the  apostle.  Some 
reason,  doubtless,  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  moved 
St.  Luke  to  place  them  in  their  present  position 
in  the  catalogue.  No  various  readings  here  give 
us  any  clue  to  the  solution  of  the  difficultv.  Ewald 
calls  attention  to  the  omission  of  '  Syria  from  the 
catalogue.  Jerome  reads  *  Syria '  instead  of 
*  Judea  *  (ver.  9).  The  apparent  omission  can  be 
explained  by  concluding  that  the  Syrian  strangers 
spoke  and  understood  *  Aramaic '  or  *  Greek,  in 
both  of  which  tongues  some  of^he  inspired  ones 
addressed  the  bystanders. 

The  wonderful  works  of  God.  We  can  imagine 
the  glorious  exposition  of  the  Spirit  to  these 
children  of  Israel,  to  these  converts  to  Judaism 
from  many  lands  and  strange  peoples,  which,  in 
words  sweeter  and  wiser  than  man  had  ever 
listened  to  before,  described  the  grand  mission  of 
Israel,  which  was,  to  keep  the  torch  of  the  know- 
ledge of  God  ever  burning  through  long  centuries 
in  a  great  heathen  world ;  and  this,  in  spite  of  sin 


and  error,  bitterly  punished,  had  been  done.  And 
from  the  mission  of  Israel,  now  ended,  we  can 
conceive  the  Spirit  passing  and  telling  out  to  the 
awe -struck,  entranced  listeners  the  story  of 
*  the  wonderful  works  of  God  *  done  and  purposed 
to  be  done  in  Christ  the  Messiah,  speaking  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  which  shall  wash  away  all  sin  of 
Jew  and  Gentile.  Surely  we  may  assume  that  in 
some  of  these  Pentecostal  utterances,  at  least,  the 
outlines  of  the  arguments  of  the  great  epistles 
(to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews,  for  instance)  were 
first  sketched  out. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  they  were  all  amazed  .  .  . 
OUierB  mocking,  said.  These  men  areftill  of  new 
wine.  The  effect  of  the  Pentecost  miracle  was 
twofold.  Some  were  convinced,  some  became 
inquirers.  We  read  later,  that  three  thousand 
were  baptized  (first-fruits  of  the  Pentecostal 
miracle)  that  very  day ;  while  others,  without 
pausing  to  consider  whence  these  comparatively 
illiterate  Galileans  had  drawn  their  strange  new 
powers  of  langiiage  and  of  thought,  in  their 
blind  hatred  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  His  doctrine 
and  His  disciples,  at  once  ascribed  the  passionate 
earnestness  .  of  the  *  inspired  *  to  drunkenness. 
These  hostile  men,  who  so  bitterly  refused  to 
hear,  no  doubt  belonged  to  the  priestly  party  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  compassed  the  murder  of 
the  Holy  One  and  Tust. 

Sweet  wine.  This  wine  was  probably  that 
produced  from  dried  grapes,  by  sosiking  them  in 
old  wine  and  then  pressing  them  a  second  time 
(comp.  Jahn,  quoted  by  Hadcett).  This  wine  was 
very  intoxicating. 

St,  Peter's  First  Discourse,  14-36. 

No  doubt  the  few  discourses  St.  Luke  has  given 
us  in  the  *Acts,'  represent  faithfully  the  various 
characteristic  features  of  early  apostolic  preaching. 
They  are  studiedly  simple :  the  arguments  brought 
forward  are  carefully  chosen  with  due  regard  to  the 
audiences  the  preacher  was  addressing.  They 
usually  contain  several  guiding  thoughts  connected 
with  the  sacrifice  ard  death  of  Christ.  In  most 
cases,  whatever  is  advanced  is  supported  by  refer- 
ence to  Old  Testament  prophecies  and  statements ; 
— we  use  the  word  'support'  advisedly,  for  in 
these  famous  sermons  the  Christian  leaders  of  the 
first  days  never  base  their  assertions  merely  on 
prophetic  utterances.  These  are  used  constantly, 
however,  as  powerful  and  weighty  collateral  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  the  preacher's  words. 

The  discourse  of  St.  Peter  here  falls  most  natu- 
rally into  three  portions  : — 

{a)  Vers.  14-21.  The  inspired  ones  whose  strange, 
beautiful  words  they  had  been  listening  to,  were 
not  drunken,  as  some  of  them  were  exclaiming. 
Had  not  one  of  their  own  prophets  (Joel)  prophesi^ 
such  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  the  last  days 
as  this  they  nad  just  witnessed  ?  Did  he  not  con- 
clude his  prophecy  by  bidding  whosoever  would 
be  saved  to  cadi  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  ? 

{b)  Vers.  22-28.  And  the  Lord^  the  prophtt 
referred  to,  was  Jesus,  who,  approved  by  GcJd  as 
Messiah  by  His  works,  was  yet  murdered  by 
the  very  people  He  came  to  save,  who  was  now 
risen  from  the  dead.  Of  this  very  death,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  death  being  able  to  hold  such  a 
holy  Being,  David  in  well-known  words  has 
written  in  his  Psalms. 

(<•)  Vers.  29-36.  They  were  not  to  think  David 
was  referring  to  himself  when  he  wrote  these 
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things.  He  was  dead,  and  they  all  knew  his 
tomb.  The  One  of  whom  he  wrote,  that  no 
death  could  hold,  was  Jesus,  who,  having  burst 
the  bands  of  the  grave,  and  having  been  exalted 
to  the  right  hand  of  God,  poured  out  this  which 
they  then  saw  and  heard.  No,  they  must  not  think 
David  was  referring  to  himself,  for  he  wrote  of 
One  whom  he  called  his  ( David's)  Lord.  Assuredly 
the  '  Exalted  One '  of  the  Psalms  of  David  was  no 
other  than  Jesus  the  crucified. 

First  Division  of  the  Discourse^  14-21. 

What  they  heard  was  no  effect  of  drunkenness, 
but  the  long  prophesied  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 

Ver.  14.  But  Peter,  standing  ap  -witn  the 
eleven,  lifted  np  his  voice.  St.  Au^stine  well 
calls  attention  to  the  marked  change  in  St.  Peter 
now  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  poured  into 
his  heart  in  so  copious  a  stream  of  grace.  '  More 
eagerly  than  the  vest,  he  rushes  forth  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  Christ,  and  to  confound  his  adversaries 
vrith  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  .  .  .  The 
same  Peter,  for  whom  we  had  wept  when  denying 
Christ,  is  seen  and  admired  preaching  Him.  ... 
That  tongue,  which  at  the  sound  of  one  was 
driven  to  denial,  now  inspires  many  thousand 
enemies  to  confess  Christ.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit '  (St.  Augustine  in  Ps.  xcii.). 

With  the  eleven.  <It  is  probable  that  the 
eleven  spoke  also  to  several  companies  of  persons 
in  various  languages,  and  that  St.  Peter's  speech 
was  recorded  as  a  specimen  of  what  was  spoken  by 
the  apostles  *  (Wordsworth). 

Ver.  15.  These  aie  not  dronken,  aaye  sappoee, 
■eeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  The 
division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  seems  to 
have  come  into  general  use  among  the  Jews  during 
the  captivity  at  Babylon.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Daniel.  The  third  hour  here  alluded  to  was 
about  nine  in  the  morning.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
three  stated  hours  of  prayer,  the  other  two  being 
noon,  the  sixth  hour,  and  the  ninth  hour,  when 
the  evening  sacrifice  was  offered.  On  Sabbath 
days  and  festivals,  it  was  unusual  for  the  Jews  to 
eat  or  drink  until  the  hour  of  morning  prayer  had 
expired  ;  hence  the  extreme  improbability  of 
these  many  persons  being  already  drunk  at  such 
an  early  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  day,  too,  a  high 
festival,  when  it  was  not  the  custom  even  to  touch 
food  or  drink  till  later. 

Ver.  16.  This  is  that  which  was  spoken  by 
the  prophet  Joel.  This,  namely,  the  wonderful 
utterances  of  praise,  the  crowds  from  so  many 
nations  had  been  just  listening  to.  The  Quotation, 
with  a  few  unimportant  variations  (whicn  will  be 
noticed  in  their  places),  is  from  the  LXX., 
Joel  iii.  1-5,  Hebrew,  ii.  28-30.  The  passage 
from  Joel  is  describing  the  signs  which  were  to 
herald  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  period, 
*  the  last  days  of  the  world's  history.' 

Ver.  1 7.  Ui  the  last  days.  The  LXX.  here  reads 
fAtrit  ravTM,  after  these  things.  The  great  Jewish 
commentator  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  says  these  two 
expressions  mean  the  same  thing.  '  And  it  shall 
be  after  these  things,'  is  the  same  as,  'And  it  shall 
be  in  the  last  days'  (R.  D.  Kimchi  in  Lightfoot, 
hora  Heb.f  quoted  by  Gloag).  The  expression, 
'The  last  days,'  was  used  by  the  Rabbis  for  that 
period  of  time  which  extends  from  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah  to  the  end  of  the  world .  (Thus  it  signi- 
fies. This  age  or  period  we  live  in  now. )  The  age 
of  Messiah  is  so  termed  in  i  John  ii.  18:  '  Little 


children,  it  is  the  last  time.'    St.  Paul  also  uses 
the  same  term,  2  Tim.  iii.  i ;  Heb.  i.  2. 

I  will  pourout  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  and 
they  shall  prophesy.  This  prophecy  received  a 
partial  and  perhaps  a  special  fulfilment  on  that 
Fentecost  morning ;  but  the  reference  extends  faa 
beyond  that  solemn  time— over  a  multitude,  too, 
widely  different  from  those  few  inspired  ones. 
Joel,  when  he  first  uttered  the  wondrous  words, 
grasped  a  part,  but  only  a  part  of  their  meaning, 
for  his  vision  was  bounded  by  the  chosen  race. 
He  conceived  a  time  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
should  descend  on  no  priestly  or  prophet  caste 
merely,  but  on  every  faithful  and  true  Israelite. 
St.  Peter,  taught  by  the  Spirit,  saw  the  grand 
prophtey  was  being  then  fulfilled,  and  dimly 
caught  sight  of  something  of  the  true  meaning  of 
'  the  Spirit  bein^  poured  out  on  all  flesh.'  It  was 
his  first  preparation  for  the  great  work  of  his  noble 
life— the  admission  of  the  vast  Gentile  world  to 
an  equal  share  in  the  covenant  promises.  At  no 
distant  date,  St.  Peter  was  to  declare  how  Jew 
and  Gentile  were  to  be  alike  heire  of  the  kingdom. 

And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy.  This  part  of  the  famous  prediction 
of  Joel  was  amply  fulfilled  by  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  the  Spirit  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles.  Compare  such  passages  as  Acts  xxi.  9, 
which  speaks  ot  the  four  virgin  daughters  of  Philip 
'  which  did  prophesy,'  and  xxi.  10,  where  Agabus, 
a  certain  prophet^  came  to  Paul ;  and  see  especially, 
I  Cor.  xiv.,  which  discusses  spiritual  gifts  in  such 
terms  as  plainly  show  how  widely  difiiised  was 
this  gilt  of  prophecy  at  that  eventful  epoch  ;  and 
compare  also  i  Tim.  i.  18. 

Your  young  men  shall  see  visions.  Such  as 
Stephen  saw  in  the  judgment-hall  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  vii.  55),  and  St.  Peter  on  the  house-top  by 
the  seaside  at  Joppa  (Acts  x.  10),  and  St.  Paul 
on  the  Damascus  road  (Acts  ix.  3)  and  in  the 
Temple  (Acts  xxii.  17). 

Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams.  As  per- 
haps John  when  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  at 
Patmos  (Rev.  i.  10). 

Ver.  18.  And  on  my  servants  and  on  my 
handmaidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of 
my  Spirit.  This  has  been  understood  as  a  refer- 
ence  to  the  number  of  slaves  and  persons  of  the 
lowest  rank  who  l>ecame  Christians,  and  suffered 
and  endured  such  great  things  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  during  the  first  age  of  the  Church.  Upon 
even  these  poor  suffering  outcasts  of  society  w^ould 
He  pour  His  Spirit  and  confer  His  wondrous  gifts. 

The  Hebrew  original,  taken  by  itself,  would 
bear  out  this  interpretation ;  but  the  LXX.,  from 
which  St.  Peter  c^uotes,  shows  the  real  meaning 
of  the  passage  when  it  inserts  fAtu  {my)  before  the 
words  servants  and  handmaidens.  It  is  no  mere 
slave  class  which  is  spoken  of  here  ;  it  is  but  a 
solemn  repetition  of  ver.  17.  The  Spirit  was 
indeed  to  be  poured  on  men  and  women,  but 
on  men  and  women  who  were  true  servants  and 
handmaidens  of  the  great  Master. 

Vers.  19,  20.  And  I  will  show  wonders  in 
heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath ; 
blood,  fire,  and  vapour  of  smoke  .  .  .  before 
that  great  and  notable  day  of  the  Lord  come. 
The  Messianic  dispensation,  however,  has  two 
aspects — the  one  characterized  by  grace  and 
mercy,  the  other  by  judgment  and  punishment. 
Now  vers.  17  and  18  dwelt,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
the  glorious  blessings  which  should  be  poured  on 
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those  who  should  acknowledge  Christ;  vers.  19 
and  20  in  plain  terms  tell  of  the  awful  punishment 
which  awaits  those  who  should  deliberately  reject 
Him.  Pentecost  and  its  great  miracle— the  signal 
outpouring  of  grace  and  power  on  the  early 
Christian  Church-- was  a /ar/w/ fulfilment  of  vers. 
17  and  1 8 — the  prophecy  of  the  blessit^ :  while 
the  fall  of  the  city,  the  unsurpassed  misery  and 
horror  which  attended  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  concluding  period  of  the  last  Jewish  war  with 
Rome,  and  its  crushing  result,  was  equally  a 
partial  fulfilment  of  vers.  19  and  20 — the  prophecy 
of  the  curse. 

But  neither  Pentecost  and  the  miraculous  powers 
bestowed  on  the  early  Church  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  fatal  siege  and  deadly  war  on  the  other  hand, 
has  exhausted  the  great  prophecy  of  Joel  which 
St.  Peter  took  up  and  repeated.  The  fulfilment 
began  surely  on  the  Pentecost  morning.  It  was 
strangely  carried  out  during  those  years  of  the 
Church's  early  powers.  Its  words,  which  tell  of 
suffering  and  of^  woe,  were  lit  up  with  the  lurid 
light  of  the  burning  city  and  temple.  But  though 
both  the  blessing  and  die  curse  have  received  each 
of  them  a  marked  fulfilment,  they  were  but  partial 
ones  ;  the  full  accomplishment  still  tarries  and  will 
assuredly  precede  that  awful  day  of  the  Lord,  the 
time  of  which  is  known  to  the  Father  only. 

Ver.  21.  And  it  shall  oome  to  pasB,  that  who- 
Boever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  saved.  St.  Peter  here  winds  up  the  first 
division  of  his  discourse,  turning  from  theology  to 
life,  telling  men  and  women  of  all  races  and  ages 
the  name  of  Him  who  could  save  them  in  all  and 
through  all,  if  they  would  only  call  upon  Him. 

Second  Dwision  of  St.  Peter's  Discourse,  2^-28. 

St.  Peter  declares  the  name  of  that  Lord  who 
will  save  all  the  children  of  men  who  choose  to 
call  upon  Him. 

Ver.  22.  Jeans  of  Nazareth.  The  words 
*  of  Nazareth '  are  added  as  His  usual  designation 
among  the  Jews,  the  name  'Jesus '  not  being  an 
uncommon  one.    It  was  the  title  affixed  to  the  cross. 

A  man  approved  of  God  among  yon  by 
mizades  and  wonders  and  signs.  That  is,  a 
man  divinely  accredited  as  Messiah  by  His  wonder- 
ful works.  Cloaj^  well  quotes  Nicodemus*  argu- 
ment from  John  iii.  2  :  *  We  know  that  Thou  art 
a  Teacher  come  from  God  :  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  Thou  doest,  except  God  be 
with  him/ 

Ver.  23.  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  deter- 
minate connsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God. 
This  was  not  man's  work,  St.  Peter  says ;  but  all- 
this  was  done  strictly  in  accordance  with  God*s 
own  design — all  had  been  settled,  had  been  fore- 
seen by  Him. 

Foreknowledge  of  God.  This  indirectly  appeals 
for  support  to  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  which, 
with  an  awful  minuteness,  had  described  the  very 
details  of  the  tragedy  of  Calvary  (see  such  passages 
as  Isa.  Iii.  13-15,  and  liii.,  and  Zech.  xi.  12,  13, 
xii.  10,  xiii.  7). 

Te  have  taken.  There  could  have  been  no 
public  condemnation  and  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
had  not  the  people  acquiesced,  some  passively, 
some  even  with  noisy  approval,  in  their  rulers' 
stem  decision  to  get  rid  at  all  hazards  of  the 
hated  reformer  whom  they  feared  with  a  strange 
and  nameless  terror.  The  Roman  magistrate  was 
quite  indifferent,   rather   indisposed   to   proceed 


to  extremities  with  this  poor  winning  Jewish 
Teacher.  He  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  have  dis- 
missed the  accusation  of  the  priestly  party,  had 
not  the  PEOPLE  shown  by  their  behaviour,  that  in 
this  case  condemnation  would  be  a  popular  act ; 
and  doubtless  some  of  the  very  men  who,  perhaps 
without  much  thought,  had  joined  in  swelling  the 
cruel  shout,  *  Crucify  /Jifftj*  were  among  that 
Pentecost  crowd  listening  to  Peter  (see  Ewald. 
who  has  a  good  note  here). 

By  wicked  hands  have  cmcifled  and  slain. 
More  accurately  rendered,  *  By  lawless  hands,' — 
that  is,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Pilate  and 
the  Roman  soldiers  employed  in  the  crucifixion. 
But  these  lawless  hands  were  only  instruments, 
almost  unconscious  ones,  by  means  of  which  the 
deed  was  done.     The  guilt  of  it  is  yours. 

Ver.  24.  Whom  God  hatii  raised  up.  '  Resur- 
rection.* Peter  had  been  leading  up  all  the  time 
to  this  great  fact — the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  the 
remainder  of  his  discourse  (thirteen  verses)  dwells 
exclusively  on  this  theme.  So  much  hung  on  it. 
(i)  It  was  the  centre  of  that  grand  redemption 
scheme  Peter  and  others  were  beginning  to  catch 
faint  dim  glimpses  of.  The  Lord  whom  they  had 
known  on  earth,  was  indeed  risen  from  the  dead 
and  was  ruling  from  His  throne.  (2)  It  was  the 
pledge  of  maiLS  immortality.  Dimly,  as  through 
a  glass  darkly,  the  leading  spirits  of  Israel,  as  we 
shall  see  in  David's  Psalm,  looked  on  to  an  end- 
less life  with  that  Cjod  who  loved  them  and  held 
with  them  such  intimate  sweet  communion  ;  but 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  in  the  eyes  of  His  first 
preacher,  chased  away  all  the  mist  and  darkness 
which  hung  over  the  future,  for  they  had  seen  one 
like  themselves  diCf  had  seen  him  again,  risen  Jrom 
the  dead. 

Having  loosed  the  pains  of  death.  A  good 
deal  of  difficulty  has  been  raised  here  on  the 
question  of  the  apparent  inaccuracy  of  the  LXX. 
rendering  of  an  expression  in  Ps.  cxvi.  3.  The 
Hebrew  words,  which  probably  Si.  Peter  used  on 

this  occasion,  n^D  '•P3n»  would  signify  corcU  (or 

bands)  of  death,  St.  Luke,  in  his  report  of  the 
speech,  gives  the  LXX.  equivalent,  7«r  tthhmt 
Tw  iafdrav,  pains  of  death.  Though  the  figure 
used  would  be  somewhat  altered  if  the  original 
sense  of  the  Hebrew  had  been  preserved,  yet  the 
real  meaning  of  the  passage  would  remain  the 
same.  The  meaning  of  the  expression  '  pains  of 
death,'  here  spoken  of  as  endured  by  Jesus, 
would  seem  to  be,  that  death  was  regarded  as  a 
painful  condition,  because  the  body  was  threatened 
with  corruption,  and  that  consequentlv  these  pains 
were  loosed  when  the  body  was  raised  and  de- 
livered from  corruption  (comp.  Lechler) ;  or  in 
other  words,  'the  pains  of  death'  do  not  cease 
when  life  departs  :  they  follow  the  body  into  the 
grave ;  but  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  these  pains  of  death 
— corruption — were  loosed,  for  God  raised  Him  up. 

Becanse  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be 
holden  of  it.  Death  could  have  no  real  power 
over  the  Holy  One,  who  is  deathless,  as  the  voice 
of  God  has  plainly  shown  in  the  words  of  the 
following  Psalm  (xvi.)  quoted  verbatim  from  the 
LXX. 

Ver.  25.  For  David  speaketh  concerning 
him.  To  show  it  was  no  new  idea  of  his,  that 
death  could  not  hold  the  *  Holy  One  of  God,'  St. 
Peter  quotes  the  words  of  Ps.  xvi.,  where  David 
writes  of  the  sure  hope  of  a  joyous  future  life  with 
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God.  This  sure  hope  of  immortality  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Psalm ;  but  as  St.  Peter  shows  (and  also 
St.  Paul,  Acts  xiii.  36),  the  first  and  primary 
instance  of  one  entering  into  eternal  life  must  be 
sought  in  the  person  of  one  so  raised  from  the 
dead  before  corruption  could  seize  upon  the  dead 
one's  body.  This  is  what  happened  to  Peter's 
crucified  Master :  therefore  it  was  of  Him  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  wrote. 

I  foresaw  the  Lord  always  before  my  face. 
*  I  foresaw  *  signifies  simply,  *  I  saw  the  Lord 
always  before  me.' 

Ver.  26.  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice. 
These  words  describe  Messiah's  glad  conscious- 
ness on  earth  of  His  oneness  with  the  Father ;  for 
an  expression  of  this,  compare  the  words  of  Jesus 
on  the  occasion  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (St.  John 
xl.  42),   '  I  know  that  Thou  hearest  me  alwa}-s.' 


And  my  tongue  was  glad.  4  yXmw^m,  /»«»,  LXX . 
The  Hebrew  has  HIM,    my  glory    (that  is,  my 

soul),  whose  pre-eminent  dignity  in  man  the 
Hebrews  recognised  by  this  paraphrase.  Words- 
worth remarks  that  this  paraphrase  of  the  LXX. 
of  *  my  glory*  by  *my  tongue,'  was  very  appro- 
priate on  that  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  in  a  special 
manner,  the  tongues  of  the  apostles  were  made  in- 
struments for  declaring  God's  glory  in  the  world. 

Moreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest  in  hope. 
Christ  expresses  His  confidence  that  His  very  flesh 
would  rest  in  the  ^ravein  sure  and  confident  hope. 
The  ground  of  this  hope  appears  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  27.  Because  tnou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul 
in  hell.  This  was  the  Redeemer's  sure  confidence 
during  the  days  of  His  earthly  life.  It  may,  if  we 
will,  be  ours  too ;  for  after  a  little  while  the  joyful 


Th«  S«pulchr«  of  David. 


resurrection  of  the  Lord,  of  body  as  well  as  soul, 
will  be  the  inheritance  of  all  holy  and  humble 
men  of  heart.  His  soul  was  not  to  remain  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead.     Hell,  the  well-known  English 

translation  of  ffJ>»,-,  the  Hebrew  ^nKC^'*  is  singu- 
larly unfortunate,  as  the  word  (Greek  and  Hebrew) 
simply  means  *  the  alxxle  where  the  souls  of  the 
dead  dwell'  after  body  and  soul  are  separated  by 
death.  In  this  realm  will  remain  until  the  resur- 
rection morning,  the  souls  both  of  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  though  widely  separate — the  one, 
however,  dwelling  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed  ; 
the  other,  in  those  of  the  unhappy  lost  ones,  wait- 
ing in  fear  for  judgment. 

i^eitherwilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see 
corruption.  The  Beloved  One  of  God  was  not  to 
moulder  in  the  grave,  was  not  to  share  in  that 
part  of  the  curse  of  Adam  which  told  man  he 
ihould  return  to  dust. 

Ver.  28.  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the 
ways  of  life.  The  thoughts  of  the  Redeemer  on 
etitb  tre  still  being  expressed.     To  Him  in  His 


deep  humiliation  were  made  known  by  the  Father 
those  mysterious  ways  which  lead  through  death 
to  life.  He  knev/  when  He  had  endured  the  pain 
and  agony  of  the  cross,  when  He  had  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  death  in  all  its  fulness,  death  would 
be  powerless  to  hold  Him.  The  ways  of  life  to 
Him  meant  the  resurrection  and  the  ascension. 

'I'hou  Shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy 
countenance.  The  heart  of  man  cannot  realise 
that  joy  in  all  its  depth  and  fulness,  when  to 
the  glory  which  the  Only-begotten  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  was  added  the  glory 
of  the  world's  redemption.  It  was  for  that  'joy 
which  was  set  before  Him,  that  He  endured  the 
cross,  despisini;  the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  '  (Heb.  xii.  2). 

Third  Division  0/ St,  Peter's  Discourse,  29-36. 

The  preacher  shows  that  that  great  Psalm 
which  he  has  used  as  a  bulwark  of  his  argument 
respecting  Messiah,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
refer  to  David,  or  in  fact  to  any  one  but  Jesus. 

V^er.  29.  Let  me  freely  speak  unto  you  of  the 
patriarch    David.      Freely     (*  frei    und    offen,' 
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Meyer  and  Ewald),  without  fear  of  being  thought 
unjust  to  the  great  memory  of  the  royal  patriarch, 
the  founder  of  the  kingly  house  of  Judah. 

That  he  is  both  &ad  and  buried,  and  his 
sepnlchxe  is  with  as.  This  was  a  notorious  fact. 
No  one  ever  pretended  that  King  David  had  risen  ; 
his  tomb  all  knew.  We  have  a  mention  of  the 
sepulchre  of  David  on  the  return  of  Judah  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  iii.  i6).  His  resting-place  was 
violated  by  the  high  priest,  John  Hpcanus,  and 
also  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  hrst  found  a 
treasure  of  money,  the  second  some  gold  furniture 
in  it.  Jerome  (end  of  4th  century)  tells  us  that 
the  tomb  was  visited  in  his  day. 

Ver.  30.  Therefore  being  a  prophet  *  In  the 
stricter  sense,  a  foreteller  of  future  events  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit '  ( Alford).  Jesus 
Himself  expressly  speaks  of  David  writing  '  m  the 
Spirit  *  (Matt.  xxii.  43). 

And  knowing  that  Qod  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins, 
aocording  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Ohrist 
to  sit  on  his  throne.  The  words  of  the  prophet 
Nathan  to  King  David  are  here  referred  to  (2  Sam. 
vii.  12,  13).  In  Ps.  cxxxii.  1 1,  12,  this  solemn 
promise  of  the  Most  High  is  expressly  referred  to. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  was  David's 
exact  idea  of  this  great  One  who  was  to  descend 
from  him.  From  the  words  of  Nathan's  pro- 
phecy, he  must  have  gathered  that  no  ni^f  man 
among  his  descendants  could  ever  establish  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  y2?r  ever  (2  Sam.  vii.  13), 
or  sit  upon  his  throne  y&r  evermore  {Vs.  cxxxii.  12). 
We  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  psalmist 
king  did  connect  that  descendant  of  his,  of  whom 
he  spoke  *in  the  Spirit*  in  such  strange  grand 
terms,  with  the  idea  of  the  Messiah. 

Ver.  31.  He  seeing  this  before  spake  of  the 
resuzxection  of  Christ,  that  his  soul  was  not  left 
in  hell,  neither  did  his  flesh  see  corruption. 
David  as  a  seer  looking  {trf^t^Mit)  into  the  far 
future,  wrote  of  this- great  Descendant  of  his — of 
whom  the  prophet  Nathan  had  spoken  as  estab- 
lishing the  throne  of  his  kingdom y^  ever — as  One 
who  should  die  and  yet  should  not  see  corruption, 
for  He  should  be  raised  from  the  dead. 

Ver.  32.  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up. 
Looking  back  to  ver.  24,  this  Jesus — whom  you  all 
knew  about  so  well — as  David's  descendant  has 
fulfilled  all  the  varied  details  of  this  marvellous 
prophecy  ;  for  as  you  know  He  was  dead,  He  is 
risen  again. 

Whereof  we  are  all  witnesses.  No  doubt  here 
pointing  to  the  '  hundred  and  twenty '  on  whom 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit  had  fallen,  who,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  crowds,  had  been  speaking 
in  the  many  tongues,  and  who  all  Jiadseen  the  Lord 
after  the  resurrection. 

Ver.  33.  Therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of. 
God  exalted.  Render  instead,  Theredfore  being 
exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  The  quota- 
tion from  the  prophecy  of  Ps.  xvl ,  which  related 
in  so  strangely  an  accurate  way  Messiah's  calm, 
joyful  confidence  that  death  should  have  no  abid- 
ing power  over  either  Hesh  or  soul,  broke  short  off, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  middle  of  the  i  ith 
verse  of  the  Psalm,  with  a  general  expression  of 
joy  in  the  presence  of  the  Father.  St.  Peter  now 
having  spoken  of  his  Master's  resurrection  and  of 
the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  respecting 
death  being  powerless  to  hold  Him,  takes  up  as 
it  were  the  interrupted  thread  in  the  Psalm,  and 
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proceeds  to  speak  of  the  exaltation  of  Messiah  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  where  the  Psalm  leaves  the 
*  Holy  One '  enthroned. 

And  having  received  of  the  Father  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth 
this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear.  From  His 
mediatorial  throne  at  the  right  hand  of  God, 
Christ  poured  out  the  Spirit,  said  St.  Peter,  on 
these,  as  ye  now  see,  just  as  He  promised  His  own 
when  He  was  with  them  on  earth  (com  p.  John 
xiv.  16,  17,  XV.  26,  xvi.  7,  and  Acts  i.  4). 

On  the  question  of  the  translation  *  to  the  right 
hand,'  this  construction  of  a  verb  of  motion  with 
the  dative  rji  ^%\m  ....  tr^mtut  is  found  in 
classical  writers  onjy  among  the  poets,  though 
such  a  usage  occurs  in  later  writers.  The  un- 
doubted connection  with  the  concluding  words  of 
the  great  prophecy  of  Ps.  xvi.  (see  Ewald's 
masterly  paraphrase  of  the  whole  passage),  leads 
us  without  hesitation  to  adopt  this  rendering  in 
preference  to  the  usual  translation  '  by  the  right 
hand,'  with  many  of  the  best  of  the  modem 
commentators,  Neander,  Olshausen,  De  Wette, 
Hackett,  Wordsworth,  etc. 

Vers.  34,  35.  For  David  is  not  ascended  into 
the  heavens:  but  he  saith  himself;  The  Lord 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand, 
until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.  The 
preacher,  here  fearful  lest  any  should  still  suspect 
that  King  David  was  the  One  spoken  of  through- 
out the  great  passage  he  had  lD«en  quoting,  as  a 
climax  to  his  argument  quotes  King  David  s  own 
words  from  the  iioth  Psalm,  where  the  psalmist 
king  speaks  more  clearly  and  fully  (than  in  Ps. 
xvi.)  about  the  throne  at  God's  right  hand,  and  by 
his  plain  unmistakeablc  words  for  ever  sets  aside 
all  idea  that  in  the  famous  passage  of  the  i6th 
Psalm  he  was  writing  of  himself,  for  he  identifies 
the  One  who  should  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Eternal  as  his  Lord  (ver.  i),  as  the  looked-for 
Messiah  (vers.  1-7). 

The  iioth  Psalm  is  quoted  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
(Matt.  xxiL  43 ;  Mark  xii.  36).  *  The  Saviour 
recognises  David  as  the  author  of  the  Psalm, 
and  attributes  to  him  a  divine  inspiration  in  speak- 
ing thus  of  the  Messiah '  (Hackett). 

On  the  question  of  Christ  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  Dr.  Hackett  quotes  from  Prof. 
Stuart,  who  remarks:  *In  the  New  Testament 
where  Christ  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  Divine  Majesty  (Heb.  i.  3),  or  at  the  righi 
hand  of  God  (Acts  ii.  23,  and  Heb.  x.  12),  or  a: 
the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God  (Heb.  xii.  2), 
participation  in  supreme  dominion  is  most  clearly 
meant  (comp.  i  Pet.  iii.  22;  Rom.  viii.  34; 
Mark  xvi.  19;  Phil.  ii.  6-11  ;  Eph.  i.  20-2 j). 

Ver.  36.  Let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly.  Conclusion  of  the  discourse.  The 
whole  of  this  first  apostolic  sermon  was  addressed 
to  Jews,  St.  Peter  in  his  argument  lays  little 
stress  on  the  miracles  of  the  Lord.  He  only 
alludes  to  them  in  passing,  and  argues  alone  from 
fulfilled  prophecy,  with  which  a  Jew  would  be 
familiar.  He  showed  firom  a  passage  in  Joel, 
well  known  to  his  listfcners,  that  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  and  its' results,  which  they  had  just 
witnessed,  was  exsictly  What  was  foretold  for  the 
days  of  the  Messiah.  •  He  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  that.liis  Master,  who  had  died  and  risen 
again,  hadftlfiUcd  in  every  particular  the  strange 

Prophecies 'i contained  in  two  famous  Messianic 
salms.        :■'.'.- 
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God  hath  made  that  same  JesoB  .  .  .  Lord  and 
Ohrist.  God  hath  made  Him  '  Lord  of  all '  (Acts 
X.  36)  by  exalting  Him  to  His  right  hand,  and 
*  Christ  (the  Greek  ec|uivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
'Messiah,'  the  *Anomted*)  the  One  whom 
Israel  looked  forward  to  as  their  Deliverer  and* 
Redeemer  for  time  and  eternity.  Meyer  and 
also  Gloag  well  remark  here,  that  whilst  on  earth 
Jesus  was  equally  '  Lord  and  Christ/  but  that  then 
He  was  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  having  emptied 
Himself  of  His  power  and  glory,  but  by  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension  was  He  openly  declared  to 
be  so. 

Whom  ye  have  cradfied.  These  words  in  the 
original  Greek  close  the  discourse.  This  glorious 
One,  now  reigning  with  all  power  from  His  throne 
at  the  right  hand  of  God, — Messiah  and  King, — ^is 
no  other  than  that  Jesus  whom  ye  crucified* 

Effect  of  the  First  Discourse  of  St,  Peter,  37-41. 

'  St.  Luke  here  relates  what  was  the  fruit  of 
the  sermons,  that  we  may  know  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  displayed  not  merely  in  the  variety  of 
tongues,  but  in  the  hearts  too  of  those  who  heard ' 
(Calvin). 

Ver.  37.  Now  when  they  heard  this,  they 
were  pricked  in  their  heart.  *  They '  does  not 
of  necessity  mean  all  who  heard  ;  but  the  sequel, 
which  speaks  of  three  thousand  baptized,  implies 
that  a  vast  number  of  the  hearers  were  affected. 

For  the  6rst  time  since  the  crucifixion,  when 
they  shouted  applause  or  stood  passively  by, 
the  people  repented  them  of  their  cruel  deed. 
Then  after  all  they  had  crucified  the  Messiah : 
would  He  from  His  throne  in  heaven  take 
vengeance  on  His  murderers  ? 

And  said  unto  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  f 
In  the  bitter  sorrow  and  deep  regret  of  these  men 
for  what  they  had  done  or  allow^  to  be  done,  the 
words  of  Zech.  xii.  10  seem  to  have  received  a 
partial  fulfilment:  'And  I  will  ^ur  upon  the 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  of  supplications  : 
and  they  shall  look  upon  me  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as  one 
moumeth  for  his  only  son,  and  shall  be  in  bitter- 
ness for  him,  as  one  that  is  in  bitterness  for  his 
first-bom.* 

Hen  and  brethren.  This  friendly,  courteous 
address  showed  how  already  the  people's  hearts 
were  moved.  It  was  not  so  they  had  addressed 
them  before  St.  Peter's  sermon,  when  they 
contemptuously  mocked  them,  and  said,  *  These 
men  are  full  of  new  wine  *  (ver.  13). 

Vers.  38-40.  The  exquisite  tact  and  courtesy  so 
marked  in  all  the  early  Christian  writings,  and 
especially  in  the  apostolic  letters  and  sermons 
we  possess,  is  very  remarkable  in  this  little  risumi 
of  the  first  great  Christian  address.  St.  Peter 
forbears  all  reproach,  for  they  were  fully  conscious 
now  of  what  they  had  done.  He  only  now  in- 
vited them  to  join  the  company  of  believers,  for 
the  glorious  promises  he  had  been  telling  them  of 
were  expressly  made  to  them  ai^  their  children. 

Bepent.  The  Greek  woctf  /»«<•« v«n«-<tri  does 
not  signify  mere  sorrow  for  sin,  but  it  imports 
change  of  mind.  Alford  well  puts  it :  *  Here  the 
change  (was  to  be)  from  thinking  Jesus  an  im- 
poster  and  scorning  Him  as  one  crucified,  to 
Deing  baptized  in  His  name  and  looking  to  Him 
for  remission  of  sins  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit' 


Ver.  38.  Be  baptized.  The  rite  of  baptism  was 
well  known  to  the  Jews:  they  used  to  baptize 
proselytes  and  their  children. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Ohzist  Their  belief  in 
Jesus  was  the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  be 
baptized  (Meyer).  Here  only  do  we  find  the 
expression  *■  to  be  baptized  in  the  name '  (<«'i) ;  in 
all  other  places  it  is  '  into  the  name  *  («V ),  chap, 
viii.  16  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  etc. ;  and  '  in  the  name' 
(if),  diap.  X.  48.  It  has  been  suggested  (by  De 
Wette  and  also  Hackett)  that  the  usual  formula 
into  ((/()  has  been  avoided  here  for  the  sake  of 
euphony,  as  %\%  occurs  in  the  next  clause  (uV 
£^i^/»),  '  for  the  remission.' 

Ver.  39.  For  the  promise  is  nnto  yon.  The 
promise  contained  in  the  prophecy  of  Joel,  viz. 
the  miraculous  gifts  and  influences  of  the  Spirit — 
a  characteristic,  as  fiir  as  regards  the  miraculous 
gifts,  of  the  first  da]^  of  the  age  of  Messiah. 

And  to  yonr  cMLdren.  Hackett  explains 
'  your  children  '  as  signifying  '  your  posterity  ; ' 
better,  however,  with  Alford  to  limit  it  *  to  your 
little  ones.' 

And  to  all  that  axe  afar  oit  Three  explana- 
tions of  this  are  given — (a)  Reference  to  place,  to 
all  the  Jews  who  do  not  dwell  in  Jerusalem  or  the 
Holy  Land — Hebrews  and  Hellenists,  {b)  Refer- 
ence in  point  of  time.  The  promise  is  not  only  to 
you  but  to  your  descendants  far  down  the  stream 
of  time,  {c)  To  the  Gentiles.  Of  these,  (^)  is  un- 
doubtedly the  one  to  be  preferred,  as  the  expres- 
sion, an  Old  Testament  one  (Zech.  vi.  15 ;  Isa. 
xlix.  I,  Ivii.  19),  is  constantly  used  to  describe 
the  Gentiles.  The  rabbinic  writers  also  employ 
it  as  synonymous  with  the  heathen  (Schottgen 
quoted  by  Hackett) ;  see  also  St  Paul,  Eph.  ii. 
13,  17.  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the 
Church  of  the  future,  although  as  a  fact  never  con- 
templated with  gratification  by  the  exclusive 
Hebrew  nation,  was  yet  constantly  taught  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  by  these  prophets  (see 
Micah  iv.  i  ;  Amos  ix.  12 ;  Isa.  ii.  2,  3,  etc. ; 
comp.  also  the  note  on  ver.  17). 

Even  as  many  as  the  Lord  onr  God  shall  calL 
An  expression  like  this,  a  recorded  saying  of  an 
inspired  apostle,  leads  to  the  certain  conclusion 
that  in  the  wise  counsels  of  God  some  are  called, 
while  others  are  left  out  of  the  divine  invitation. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  argue  on  the  justice  or  wisdom 
of  Him  whose  ways  are  not  our  ways,  nor  His 
thoughts  our  thoughts,  when  He  desds  as  He 
pleases  with  His  creatures.  That  such  a  course 
of  action  is  strictly  analogous  to  what  we  see  of 
the  distribution  of  health  and  life,  power  and 
means,  among  men,  is  too  plain.  One  solemn 
lesson,  however,  lies  on  the  surface.  Awful  is  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  those  whom 
the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.  Woe  he  to  them  if 
they  neglect  the  blessed  invitation.  With  the  fate 
of  those  who  are  not  called,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
Only  we  may  rest  assured  that  our  God,  who  in 
His  eternal  wisdom  has  placed  no  choice  before 
them,  is  a  Master  ever  tender  and  loving. 

Ver.  40.  With  many  other  words.  *  The  words 
cited  appear  to  be  the  concluding  and  inclusive 
summary  of  St.  Peter's  many  exhortations'  (Alford). 

Save  yourselves  from  this  nntoward  genera- 
tion. This  should  be  rendered  (as  wmtvirt  is  pas 
sive) :  Be  ye  saved  (by  God),  *  Lasset  euch  retten 
(De  Wette). 

From  this  nntowaid  generation— that  is,  from 
that  wicked  Jewish  people  who  had  filled  up  the 
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cup  of  their  iniquity  by  the  murder  of  the  Holy 
One  and  Just,  and  who  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  siege  and  utter  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  Jewish  polity,  took 
place  about  thirty-seven  years  after  the  day  on 
which  these  words  were  spoken.  Compare  our 
Lord's  words,  Luke  ix.  41,  iL  29-32. 

Ver.  41.  Then  they  that  glad^  reoeived  his 
word  were  baptized:  and  the  eame  day  there 
were  added  to  them  about  three  thoiuand  bovJb, 
Several  commentators  remark  here,  that  as  during^ 
the  course  at  least  of  that  day  tliree  thousand 
persons  received  baptism,  this  great  multitude 
could  not  have  been  immersed,  especially  in  a  dty 
like  Jerusalem,  where  the  supply  of  water  was  not 
abundant.  This  first  baptism  probably  was  ad- 
ministered by  sprinkling  or  pouring.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  on  this  occasion  *  the  baptized'  could 
have  received  little  or  no  instruction  in  the  faith. 
In  this  case  instruction  must  have  followed  bap- 
tism. Olshausen,  quoted  by  Gloag,  remarks,  '  We 
may  see  it  was  not  dogmas  (as  a  preparation  for 
baptism)  upon  which  the  apostles  laid  stress,  but 
the  disposition  and  bent  of  the  mind.' 

TJie  Church  of  the  Fir  H  Days  in  Jerusalem^  42-^7. 

St.  Luke  gives  us  in  these  few  verses  a  vivid 
and  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
faith.  The  believers  were  no  mere  handful  of 
men  and  women  now.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  three  thousand  who  had  been  baptized  at 
Pentecost  doubtless  were  dwellers  in  the  city,  and 
these  now  were  constantly  with  the  apostles,  hear- 
ing from  them  what  the  Master  had  taught  His 
own  during  His  life  on  earth.  Daily  in  the 
Temple  observing  carefully  the  old  Jewish  ritual, 
and  then  meeting  together  in  the  eventide,  they 
would  eat  in  common  the  evening  meal,  and 
would  at  its  close  repeat  the  solemn  act  of 
breaking  bread  He  had  instituted  in  memory 
of  His  death.  And  thus  the  fame  of  the  new 
society  spread  abroad.  Their  simple,  generous, 
God-fearmg  life ;  the  wonders  and  signs  worked  by 
the  apostles;  the  strange,  touching  revelations  in  the 
many  languages  at  the  Pentecost  feast ;  and  above 
all,  die  memories  of  that  loving  Teacher,  so  well 
known  in  Jerusalem, — His  mysterious  powers, 
His  death,  His  resurrection,  which  was  the  central 
point  of  the  teaching  of  the  apostles, — worked  on 
the  minds  of  men,  and  daily  fresh  converts  were 
added  to  the  rapidly-growing  church. 

Ver.  42.  And  they  contmued  stedfastly.  The 
three  thousand  souls  converted  after  the  Pentecost 
feast.  The  whole  church  is  not  especially  men- 
tioned in  ver.  44. 

In  the  apostles'  doctrine.  Those  who  had  just 
joined  the  little  company  of  believers  in  Jesus 
naturally  sought  to  know  more  and  more  of  that 
Master  they  had  learned  to  love.  The  teaching 
of  the  apostles  would  especially  consist  in  rehears- 
ing the  sayings  of  Jesus  and  explaining  the  doc- 
trines of  the  faith  so  far  as  they  were  at  that  time 
revealed  to  them. 

And  fellowship.  This  word  should  not  be 
coupled  with  the  apostles'  doctrine,  as  in  the 
Authorized  Version ;  the  rendering  should  be, 
*  and  in  fellmvship*  (»«<  rj  xtivttviu). 

Three  significations  have  been  proposed  for  this 
difficult  word — {a)  oneness  of  spirit,  brotherhood 
one  with  the  other ;  {d)  distribution  of  money  and 
food  among  the  society ;  {c)  communion  in  the 
sense  of  our  communion,  the  Lord's  Supper.     Of 


these,  {c)  would  seem  excluded,  as  this  sense  of  the 
word  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed  before  the 
fourth  century;  (a)  and  {d)  are  both  admissible, 
but  the  use  of  the  term  in  the  sense  of  distribution 
of  money  or  necessaries  among  the  poor  in  such 
passages  as  Rom.  xv.  26,  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  and  also 
Heb.  xiii.  16,  seems  decisive  for  {d). 

And  in  breaking  of  bread.  Common  consent 
refers  this  expression  to  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
in  the  Lord's  Supper.  At  this  time  the  Eucharist 
was  preceded  by  an  ordinary  repast  There  is  no 
doubt  these  words  refer  to  a  meal  taken  in  com- 
mon by  the  brethren,  accompanied  by  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist,  following  here  the  example 
of  the  last  supper  of  the  Lord. 

And  in  prayen.  These  would  include  the 
beautiful  prayers  and  Psalms  of  the  old  Jewish 
ritual,  together  with  new  supplications  adapted 
to  the  new  dispensation,  in  which  Jesus  was 
invoked  as  King  and  God.  See  Acts  viii.  60, 
ix.  6,  xxii.  10. 

Ver.  43.  And  fear  came  apon  every  sooL  The 
general  impression  on  the  public  mind.  A  feeling 
of  awe  was  excited  even  among  those  who  did  not 
join  the  company  of  believers. 

And  many  wonden  and  signs  were  done  by 
the  apostles.  The  healing  of  the  lame  man  by 
Peter  and  John,  related  in  the  3d  chapter,  is  an 
instance  of  one  of  these. 

Vers.  44,  45.  The  question  of  'community  ot 
goods  in  the  early  Church'  is  discussed  in  Excursus 
(B)  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

And  all  that  believea  were  together.  This 
means  that  they  assembled  t(^ether.  There  were 
probably,  even  at  this  early  period,  several  places 
of  assembly  for  the  followers  of  Jesus  at  Jeru- 
salem. 

And  had  aU  things  common,  etc.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  was  an  attempt  to  live  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  life  lived  by  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
during  the  days  of  His  mmistry  on  earth,  when 
literally  they  had  all  things  common.  In  the 
Excursus  (B)  the  limitations  of  this  community 
of  goods  are  fully  considered.  We  must,  how- 
ever, bear  in  mind  that  this  communism  among 
the  early  Christians  only  existed  at  Jerusalem,  and 
then  was  certainly  not  compulsory  or  universal 
even  in  the  first  days. 

Ver.  46.  And  they,  oontinning  daily  with  one 
acocnd  in  the  temple.  The  wisdom  of  the  Church 
of  the  first  days  was  conspicut)usly  shown  in  their 
reverent  love  for  the  temple  of  their  fathers.  This 
no  doubt,  in  no  small  degree  contributed  to  their 
having  (as  we  read  in  the  next  (47)  verse)  favour 
with  all  the  people.  They  seemed  from  the  first 
to  have  grasped  the  idea  that  Christianity  as  taught 
by  Jesus  was  only  the  completion  of  true  Judaism. 
They  were  therefore  no  separatists ;  they  practised 
rigidly  the  rites  and  observances  of  the  old  national 
religion,  only  supplementing  these  in  private  with 
new  prayers  and  hymns,  and  with  a  constant  repe- 
tition of  the  sayings  of  their  Master,  daily  breakinf; 
bread  together  in  remembrance  of  His  death  anci 
Passion.  In  distant  lands,  among  great  and 
splendid  idol  temples,  in  the  midst  of  dissolute 
and  careless  peoples,  the  religion  of  the  Crucified, 
unfettered  by  sacred  or  patriotic  memories,  rapidly 
developed,  throwing  off  gradually  but  quickly  the 
many  restrictions  which  Judaism  in  its  exclusive 
spirit  presented  to  any  wide  and  rapid  develop- 
ment.  Men  like  Paul  and  Apollos  laid  their  ritef 
and  ordinances  tenderly  aside,  never  irreverently 
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perhaps  even  sorrowfully  :  but  the  Spirit  led  them 
at  last  to  feel  tliese  things  had  done  their  work. 

And  breaking  bread  from  home  to  home. 
The  remark  of  Neander  admirably  explains  these 
words.  A  single  room  would  no  longer  con- 
tain the  present  number  of  converts  (in  Jerusa- 
lem). In  addition  to  their  daily  resort  to  the 
Temple,  they  met  in  smaller  companies  at  different 
places,  where  they  received  instruction  from  their 
different  teachers,  and  prayed  and  sang  together, 
and  as  members  of  a  common  family  closed  their 
meeting  with  a  meal,  at  which  bread  and  wine  were 
distributed  in  memory  of  the  Saviour's  last  supper 
with  His  disciples. 

With  gladneos.  The  calm,  serene  cheerfulness 
of  the  early  Christian,  even  in  times  of  bitter  per- 
secution, was  ever  a  subject  of  much  remark. 
The  intense  fervour  of  the  faith  of  these  early 
converts  caused  them  to  regard  with  comparative 
indifference  everything  connected  with  this  life ; 
indeed,  the  desire  *  to  deoart  and  be  with  Christ ' 
at  times  led  these  devoted  confessors  so  recklessly 
to  court  death  and  agony  as  to  call  forth  remon- 
strances from  their  more  famous  teachers. 

Ver.  47.  Added  to  the  church.  The  balance 
of  authorities  is  rather  against  admitting  '  to  the 
church '  in  the  text.  The  sense  of  the  passage,  if 
the  word  be  omitted,  would  remain  unaltered. 
The  word  Ux>.*fr/c,  churchy  is  a  favourite  one  with 
the  author  of  the  Acts.  It  occurs  in  this  book 
(says  Wordsworth)  about  twenty  times. 

Such  as  should  be  saved.  The  Greek  word 
here,  vwi  rtt^o/AMus^  should  be  rendered  simply 
the  j^n/A^— that  is,  those  who  were  escaping  day  by 
day  from  the  evil  around  them,  and  talcing  refuge 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Church  (Wordsworth).  The 
English  Version  has  been  chained  here  with  a 
strong  Calvinislic  bias,  implying  that  those  who 
were  predestined  to  be  saved  were  being  brought 
gradually  into  the  pale  of  salvation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, clear  that  no  doctrinal  prejudice  was  the 
source  of  the  error  here,  as  all  the  early  English 
versions  except  that  of  Wickliffe  have  it. 

Excursus  A.  On  tjie  Pentecostal  Miracle. 

On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  first  part  of  the 
work  of  the  divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church 
was  completed  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given  by 
the  Father  to  the  'hundred  and  twenty  *  gathered 
together  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  A  special  grace  and 
power  was  doubtless  conferred  on  those  on  whom 
the  Spirit  had  descended ;  but  the  special  power  then 
conferred  was  soon  withdrawn  from  men,  the  grace 
then  given  remained  for  ever  with  the  Church  of 
Christ.  The  special  grace  included  a  certain  power 
to  work  miracles — a  power,  though  (comparatively 
speaking),  rarely  used  even  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
which  was  gradually  withdrawn.  In  the  Fathers, 
very  few  authenticated  instances  are  given  of 
miracles  worked  by  men  on  whom  the  Spirit  was 
not  specially  poured  at  Pentecost.  The  first 
leaders  of  the  followers  of  the  Crucified,  owed  to 
*  the  Spirit '  that  high  wisdom  which  enabled 
them  to  lay,  with  such  rare  skill,  such  generous 
devotion  and  true  love,  the  first  stories  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  Spirit,  too,  we  may  affirm, 
teaching  them  all  things,  bringing,  too,  all 
things  which  the  Master  had  said,  into  their 
remembrance,  guided  them  when  they  wrote  those 
holy  memoirs  and  letters  men  call  the  New  Testa- 
ment Scriptures.     We  are  tempted  to  forget  the 


grander  issues  of  the  Pentecostal  miracle  in  the 
special  gift  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
apparent  result  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  the 
speaking  with  tongues ;  but  this  was  merely  the 
expression  of  deep  thankfulness,  the  glorious 
utterance  of  grateful  hearts  conscious  of  the  mighty 
change  wrought  in  them  by  the  Spirit  sent  from 
heaven.  This  gift  of  tongues  was  one  of  the  special 
miraculous  powers  bestowed  at  Pentecost  on  the 
'hundred  and  twenty*  disciples  then  assembled 
together,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  ecstatic  ex- 
pression of  thanks  and  praise  to  God.  The  speaker, 
rapt,  though  not  losii^  all  command  of  himself, 
not  always  fiilly  conscious  of  what  he  was  uttering, 
poured  out  his  ecstatic  stream  of  praise,  thanking 
God  for  His  glorious  mighty  works,  in  words,  in 
a  language  not  usually  comprehended  by  the  by- 
standers. 

These  utterances  often  needed  an  interpreter. 
At  times  the  speaker,  we  know,  interpreted  for 
himself,  but  generally  the  gift  of  interpretation  of 
these  ecstatic  sayings  was  bestowed  on  another. 
We  are  told  one  spoke  (in  tongues),  and  another 
interpreted.  The  miracle  of  the  'gift  of  tongues,* 
as  described  on  that  memorable  Pentecost,  really 
differed  in  few  particulars  from  those  strange  mani- 
festations of  the  Spirit  St.  Paul  writes  of  in  his 
First  Corinthian  Epistle.  The  'tongues'  in  the 
Corinthian  Church  needed  an  interpreter,  either 
the  speaker  himself  or  else  some  other  inspired 
person,  as  the  utterances  were  in  a  language  not 
understood  by  the  bystanders.  At  that  *  Pentecost, ' 
however,  no  such  interpreter  was  needed.  The 
inspired  ones  spoke  then  as  the  Spirit  gave  them 
utterance,  in  new  languages  certainly ;  but  on  that 
occasion  each  new  language  was  addressed  to 
groups  of  pilgrims  and  travellers  familiar  with  the 
sounds.  Then  we  read  how  the  Greek-speaking 
Jew  heard  one  inspired  man  proclaiming  the  glori- 
ous words  of  his  Saviour  God  in  his  own  Greek. 
The  strangers  of  Rome  and  Italy  listened  to  an- 
other uttering  the  same  praises  in  their  familiar 
Latin.  The  eastern  pilgrim  caught  the  same 
strange,  beautiful  words  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing spoken  by  others  of  that  inNpired  company  in 
the  different  oriental  dialects  they  knew  so  well. 
In  this  particular  only  differs  the  '  gift  of  tongues" 
we  read  of  on  that  first  Pentecost  after  the  Lord 
had  risen,  from  the  *  gift  of  tongues '  six)ken  of  at 
such  length  by  St.  Paul  (i  Cor.  xiv.).  The  first 
instance  of  this  new  and  marvellous  power  needed 
no  subsequent  interpretation.  The  new  language 
in  which  each  utterance  was  conveyed  on  that 
occasion  was  comprehended  by  each  group  of 
listeners  at  once.  We  are  led,  then,  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  one  of  the 
special  powere  bestowed  when  the  Spirit  descended 
at  Pentecost ;  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  permaneni 
and  abiding  power  with  any  one,  but  was  usetl  in 
those  days  when  the  revelation  of  the  power  of 
Christ  came  for  the  first  time  in  all  its  awful  truth 
upon  the  disciples,  to  enable  them  better  to  pour 
out  their  new  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
These  glorious  thoughts  seem  to  have  been  uttered 
at  times  in  dialects  known  and  familiar  to  some 
among  the  bystajiders,  as  at  this  Pentecost ;  at  times 
the  Spirit  seems  to  have  given  them  utterance  in  a 
language  no  one  present  understood  :  in  that  case 
needing  an  interpreter  (i  Cor.  xiv.).  But  it  is 
utterly  at  variance  with  all  early  record  to  sup* 
pose  this  *  gift  of  tongues '  was  a  power  of  speak- 
ing in  various  languages,  to  be  used  by  the  first 
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believers  when  they  preached  the  Gospel  in  distant 
lands ;  for  neither  in  the  Acts  nor  the  Epistles,  nor 
in  early  ecclesiastical  history,  is  any  intimation 
given  that  the  *  Twelve*  or  the  'hundred  and 
twenty,*  or  any  of  the  converts  to  Christianity 
during  the  first  hundred  years  after  the  resurrec- 
tion, were  supernaturally  endowed  with  power  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  different  languages  which 
they  had  never  learned.  On  the  contrary,  the  cur- 
rently-received interpretation  of  Acts  xiv.  1 1  points 
to  St.  Paul,  '  who  spoke  with  tongues  more  than 
all,'  not  understanding  the  dialect  of  Lycaonia. 
St.  Jerome,  too,  tells  us  St.  Paul  was  accompanied 
by  Titus  as  an  interpreter  (Estius  on  2  Cor.  xi. ) ; 
and  Papias  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  iii.  39)  writes  of  Peter 
as  attended  by  Mark,  who  acted  in  a  like  capacity 
in  the  missionary  journeys  of  that  great  apostle. 
In  the  early  Fathers  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  the 
'gift  of  tongues,'  there  is  an  almost  total  silence. 
To  them  evidently  it  was  no  mere  power  of  speaking 
in  various  languages ;  it  was  something  quite  di^ 
ferent,  something  they  could  not  understand  or 
explain,  and  which  had  evidently  ceased  when 
the  first  generation  of  believers  had  passed  away. 
Oi)e  famous  inspired  passage  already  quoted  from 
the  First  Corindiian  Epistle  forbids  any  notion  of 
this  power  being  used  for  teaching  purposes  in 
their  own  congregation  at  home  in  Corinth,  and 
totally  excludes  all  idea  of  the  '  tongues  *  as  an 
instrument  for  missionary  work  among  strange 
peoples  abroad  ;  for  its  chief  characteristic  is  tluit 
It  is  unintelligible.  The  man  speaks  mysteries, 
prays,  blesses,  gives  thanks  in  the  Spirit,  but  no 
one  understands  him. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  indisput- 
able fact  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  first  days, 
— bestowed  on  the  Church  for  a  definite  purpose, 
— when  the  apostles  and  those  who  had  learned 
Christ  from  their  lips  had  passed  away,  were 
gradually  but  quickly  withdrawn  from  men.  And 
among  these  supernatural  powers  we  can  believe 
that  the  earliest  withdrawn  were  those  new  tongues 
first  heard  in  their  strange  sweetness,  needing  then 
no  interpreter  on  that  Pentecost  morning — those 
tongues  which  during  the  birth-throes  of  Chris- 
tianity gave  utterance  to  the  rapturous  joy  and 
thankfulness  of  the  first  believers.  They  were  a 
power  though  which,  if  misused,  might  lead  men 
to  confusion,  to  feverish  dreamings,  to  morbid 
imaginings,  to  a  condition  of  thought  which  would 
utterly  unfit  men  and  women  for  the  stem  and 
earnest  duties  of  their  several  callings  ;  in  a  word, 
would  lead  to  a  life  unreal  and  unhealthy.  And 
so  that  chapter  of  sacred  history  which  tells  of 
these  communings  of  men  with  the  unseen,  which 
speaks  of  those  thrilling  moments  of  rapt  joy,  of 
those  sweet,  unearthly  utterances  which  now  and 
again  beautified  with  a  beauty  not  of  earth  the 
lives  of  those  brave  witnesses  who  first  set  the 
example  of  giving  up  all  for  the  love  of  Christ — 
that  chapter  was  closed  for  ever,  perhaps  even 
before  those  *  hundred  and  twenty*  and  the 
generation  who  had  listened  to  their  words  had 
tallen  asleep  in  Jesus. 

The  latter  part  of  this  Excursus  is  mainly  taken 
from  a  paper  contributed  by  one  0/ the  editors  of  this 
Commentary  on  the  *  Acts '  to  the  Bible  Educator 
on  the  whole  question  of  this  miracle^  and  on  some 
of  its  results.  See  also  Professor  Plumptres  « haus- 
live  article^  in  Dr.  Smithes  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  Gift  of  Tongues ;  also  for  a  different  view 
from  that  advocated  above,  compare  Bishop  IVords' 


wortJCs  interesting  comment  on  this  passage  of  the 
'Acts.'  DelVette,  Apostelgeschichte,  pp.  23-36, 
ed.  1870,  iiivesan  able  summary  of  the  vinos  of  that 
school,  which  assumes  that  all  accounts  of  miraculous 
interference  are  simply  mythic. 

Excursus  B.  On  the  Question  whether 
'Community  of  Goods'  was  the  Prac- 
tice generally  among  the  early  Chris- 
tians. 

On  first  reading  the  little  descriptive  pictures  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  days  by  the  writer  of  the 
Acts  in  chap.  ii.  44,  45,  iv.  32-35,  it  would  appear 
as  though  the  first  believers  literally  carried  out 
such  charges  of  the  Master  as,  '  Sell  that  ye  have, 
and  give  alms ;  provide  yourselves  bags  which  wax 
not  old,  a  treasure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not  * 
(Luke  xii.  33),  and,  *  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go 
thy  way  and  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to 
the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treasure  in  heaven  ; 
and  come  and  follow  me'  (Matt.  xix.  21).  But, 
on  careful  examination  of  other  early  Christian 
records  contained  in  these  same  '  Acts, '  and  in  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament,  it  will  be  quickly  seen 
that  this  community  of  goods  could  not  have  been 
general,  even  in  the  little  Jerusalem  congregation, 
for  {a)  the  story  of  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira — an  episode  in  the  early  Church  which 
must  have  happened  very  soon  after  the  Pentecost 
miracle— shows  most  clearly  that  this  giving  up  of 
possessions  into  a  common  stock  was  no  necessary 
condition  of  Christian  membership.  No  rule  of 
this  nature  existed  in  the  early  Church  ;  no  such 
apostolic  injunction  was  ever  hinted  at.  *  Whilst 
(tliy  possession)  remained,'  said  St.  Peter  to 
Ananias,  '  was  it  not  thine  own  ?  and  after  it  was 
sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power  ? '  Ananias 
might  have  retained  any  part  of  it  he  wished,  and 
still  have  remained  a  member  of  the  Jerusalem 
congregation.  His  sin,  for  which  he  was  so 
terribly  punished,  consisted  in  his  pretending  to 
give  more  than  he  really  had  done,  (b)  Some 
fourteen  years  later  (Acts  xii.  12)  we  find  Mary, 
the  mother  of  John  and  Mark — evidently  a  person 
of  consideration  and  authority  in  the  Church — 
possessing  a  house  of  her  own  in  the  city.  The 
action  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  in  the  days  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  ascension  of  the  Lord  in 
this  matter  of  community  of  goods  was  no  attempt 
to  engraft  on  the  new  society  any  rigid  ascetic  rule 
of  life,  such  as  was  practised  by  the  Essene  sect 
among  the  Jews.  It  was  simply  a  loving,  longing 
wish  to  continue  with  as  little  difference  as  possible 
the  simple,  self-denying,  unworldly  life  which 
Jesus  led  with  His  disciples  while  on  earth.  It 
was  an  earnest  striving  to  carry  out  to  the  letter 
such  commands  as  we  find  in  St.  Luke  xii.  33,  of 
which  commands  the  inspired  wisdom  of  the 
apostles  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  teaching  an 
enlarged  interpretation.  The  community  of  goods 
among  the  early  Christians,  apparently  exclu- 
sively confined  to  Jerusalem,  was  not  universal 
even  there,  and  with  the  fall  and  destruction  of 
the  city  (a.d.  70),  if  not  l^efore,  ceased  to  be  a 
practice  of  any  portion  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  inspired  teaching  of  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament  clearly  shows  us  what  was  the  view 
taken  by  men  like  St.  James  and  St.  Paul  of  this 
question  of  property.  They  evidently  had  no  idea 
of  a  general  sharing  of  possessions  among  Chris- 
tians, and  never  publicly  urged  on  their  converts 
a  renunciation  of  their  rank  or  property ;  on  the 
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contrary,  they  pressed  home  to  all — poor  and  rich, 
bond  and  free— the  duty  of  doing  their  best  for 
their  Master  and  their  brother  in  that  state  of  life 
in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  providence  of 
God.  It  is  true  that  they  urged  everywhere  on 
all  orders  and  degrees  of  men,  on  Gentile  as  well 
as  Jew,  the  severe  high  view  of  life  instead  of  the 
low  and  self-indulgent  one  ;  yet  they  everywhere 
acknowledge  and  accept  orders  and  degrees  among 
men  as  the  wise  arrangements  of  Almighty  God. 
Paul  even  declines  to  interfere  with  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  (Epistle  to  Philemon),  preferring 
to  leave  the  correction  of  this  terrible  exaggeration 
of  class  privil^e  to  the  inevitable  action  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  on  the  hearts  of  men. 

Whether  Paul  addresses  one  particular  church 
(i  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  5-7),  or  a  group  of 
churohes  (Gal.  ii.  10),  or  a  prominent  disciple 
(i  Tim.  vi.  17,  and  Philemon),  his  teaching  ever 
proceeds  from  the  assumption  that  rich  and  poor, 
nigh-bom  and  low-born,  in  their  several  positions, 
were  reckoned  among  the  congregations  who 
believed  in  Jesus.  Even  the  austere  and  ascetic 
James,  who  certainly  witnessed  and  most  probably 
shared  in  the  primitive  community  of  goods  in  the 
Jerusalem  Church,  repeatedly  rebukes  the  rich  and 
powerful,  not  for  possessing,  but  for  misusing 
wealth  and  position  (James  ii.  1-9,  iv.  13-17, 
V.  I-J). 

It  is  no  baseless  theory  which  sees  as  the  result 
of  this  community  of  goods,  existing  so  generally 
in  the  Jerusalem  Church,  the  extreme  distress 
which,  as  early  as  the  year  a.d.  43,  prevailed 
among  the  Jerusalem  Christians.  In  spite  of  the 
most  generous  exertions  of  'the  brethren'  in 
Rome,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  this 
deep  poverty  seems  to  have  continued  to  the  last 
(that  IS,  till  A.D.  70,  when  the  city  was  destroyed) 
in  the  mother  Church  of  Christendom.  Constant 
reference  to  the  extreme  poverty  among  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  occurs  in  the  busy  life  of 
St.  Paul  (see  Acti  xi.  29,  xxiv.  17  ;  Gal.  ii.  10 ; 
Rom.  XV.  26 ;    I  «^or.  xvL  i  ;   2  Cor.  viii.  4-14, 


ix.  1-12).  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  first 
great  missionary  leaders  —  men  like  Paul,  and 
Barnabas,  and  Luke,  guided  as  they  were  by  the 
Holy  Ghost — ^were  deterred  by  the  spectacle  of 
helpless  poverty  presented  b^  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  from  sanctioning  m  other  cities  an 
enthusiasm  which  led  men,  through  a  desire  of 
carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  self  denying  com- 
mands of  their  Master,  to  throw  up  those  grave 
and  weighty  responsibilities  which  accompany 
wealth  and  position,  and  thus  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  state  of  helpless  dependence  ;  for  they 
saw  in  such  a  community  all  manly  self-reliance, 
all  generous  effort,  would,  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
vidual, gradually  cease  to  exist. 

A  deadly  torpor,  such  as  seems  to  have  crept 
over  and  paralyzed  the  Jerusalem  Christians,  would 
by  degrees  have  destroyed  the  energy  of  every 
Church  whose  members,  by  voluntarily  renounc- 
ing rank  and  home  and  wealth,  sought  literally 
to  fulfil  their  Lord's  commands.  Other  ages  have 
witnessed  attempts  more  or  less  noble,  even 
though  mistaken,  to  revive  the  Jerusalem  dream  of 
a  life  where  should  exist  no  distinctions  of  '  order  * 
and  class,  and  where  literally  all  things  should  be 
possessed  in  common ;  but  every  such  attempt  has 
fiaiiled  ;  sometimes  ending  in  wild  disorder,  some- 
times producing  a  society  whose  life  and  aims 
seemed  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teaching  and 
the  mind  of  Christ.  I  need  scarcely  allude  here  to 
the  vows  of  poverty  and  self-renunciation  of  the 
famous  Franciscan  order,  and  to  the  hopes  of  its 
generous  and  devoted  founder,  Francis  of  Assisi— 
vows,  alas !  too  often  broken  ;  hopes,  alas !  cruelly 
deceived. 

The  estimate  of  Paul  and  hb  brother  apostles 
was  the  true  one  ;  they  judged  rightly  when  they 
declined  to  interfere  witn  the  established  order  of 
things  among  civilbed  peoples,  or  to  recognise  in 
any  way  a  state  of  society  which,  however  beauti- 
ful in  theory,  in  practice  would  effectually  bar  all 
progress,  and  which  would  only  result  in  confusion 
and  misery. 


Chapter  IIL 
The  First  Miracle  of  Peter  and  of  John —  The  Second  Sermon  of  Peter 

1  XT  OW  Peter  and  *  John  *  went  up  together  *  '  into  the  temple  '*^^^-  3^  ^^ 

2  1^  at  ''the  hour  of  prayer,  being  'the  ninth  hour  And  a  ^s«i\u"'''** 
certain  man  -^lame  from  his  mother's  womb  was  carried,  ^  whom  ^leech^i'i  6 
they  laid  daily  at  the  gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beauti-  ^Mi/.'^ixJii 

3  ful,  *to  ask  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple;  Who  ^x\^;|°' 
seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into  the  temple,  asked  an  /ch!xm*« 

4  alms.*     And  Peter,  'fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with  John,  ^s^^L^i.xvi. 

5  said,  Look  on  us.     And  he* gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  AsJ[jo.ix. a. 

6  to  receive  something  of  them.  Then  Peter  said,  '  Silver  and  iltux?^^'''^ 
gold  have  I  none;  but  such  as  I  have  give  I  thee:*  "'In  the  /a^con 

m  Ch.  iv.  xo  (Gk.).     So  ver.  16  ;  ch.  iv.  30.     Cp.  ch.  ix.  34. 


XIV.  7 

vL  10. 


^  were  going  up  together 

*  but  what  I  have,  that  give  I  ihce 


*  to  receive  an  alms 
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7  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise  up*  and  walk.    And  he  *ci?'j^ro^' 
took  him  by  the  right  hand,  and  lifted  him  up :  and  immediately  ^ck!  wi&at!' 

8  his  feet  and  ankle  bones  received  strength,  And  he  *  leaping  up  ^cE^iJ^^^ 
stood,  and  walked,  and  entered  with  them  into  the  temple,  ''^v.'?a.* 

9  walking,  and  *  leaping,  and  praising  God.     And  ""  all  the  people  '  2l'  "s^  ** 
ID  saw  him  walking  and  praising  God  :  And  they  -^knew  that  it    J"^8*^"*- 

was  he  which  *  sat  for  alms  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple :    ^ViJ^^v'^ 
and  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and  amazement  at  that  which  i^Riihcras 
had  happened  unto  him.  1^!**  ^  ^' 

1 1  And  as  the  lame  man  which  was  healed  *  ^  held  Peter  and  ^i^Ci^ 
John,  all  the  people  ran  together  unto  them  in  '' the  porch  that  "'jotviTi  39, 

12  is  called  Solomon's,  greatly  wondering.     And  when  Peter  saw    Sl  ie,  3   * 


,XVl. 


ity  he  '  answered  unto  the  people.  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  marvel  jrll'Jj"- «9, 

ye  at  this }  *  or  why  '  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by    Mk.  xv  *x. 

our  own  power  or  "holiness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk .^    •oiMk.ar^. 

ii;Lu.xxiit. 

13  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  ««.  »o».ax; 
our  fathers,  hath  "'glorified  his  Son  Jesus  ;^  whom  ye  'deli-  ^^^ 
vered  up,  and  ^denied  him  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  *  when  he  «So  Lu.xxiu. 

14  was  determined  to  "let  htm  go.  But  ye  denied  *the  Holy  •SeeLu.vi. 
One  and  *the  Just,  and  ^desired  a  murderer  to  be  'granted  *^*|.|]JH^^*J; 

15  unto  you  ;  And  killed  the  -^Prince  of  ^life,  whom  *God  hath  ^^{^'^P' 

16  raised  •  from  the  dead  ;  whereof  we  are  ^  witnesses.     And  *  his    "Jfi^u.^^. 
name  '  through  faith  in  his  name  hath  made  this  man  strong,  ^j8%ofiV' 
whom  ye  see  and  know :  yea,  '  the  faith  which  is  by  him  hath    ?a^' ,{**•*"* 
given  him  this  perfect  soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all.  '^*=**-"^- 

17  And  now,  brethren,  I  wot  that  ** through  ignorance  ye  did  it/^^h'n^io 

18  as  did  also  your  "  rulers.  But  those  things,  which  God  **  before  ^/f^T.  „. 
had  showed  •  >  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets/*^  ^  that  Christ  w  *^  ^^ 

19  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled.  ^  Repent  ye  therefore,  and  48.  ""  ""'^^ 
'be  converted,  that  your  sins"  may  be  'blotted  out,  when  />4^/see^kLix. 
times  of  refreshing  "  shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;  <wSo  jo.xvi. 

20  And  he  shall  send"  Jesus  Christ,  which  "before  was  preached    ayjxCor.il. 

21  unto  you  :  ''Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of    Cor. m.  14, 

«  —  15.    See  I 

"'restitution"  of  all  things,  which    God  hath  spoken  by  the    Tim. i.  13. 

n  See  Jo.  iii.  x.  « Ver.  24  fGk.).    So  ch.  ii.  23,  iv.  28. 

>Ch.3cvu.  3,  xanri.  aa ;  x  Pet.  i.  zo,  ix.  See  Lu.  zxiv.  97.       ^Cp  Heb.  ii.  zo.  rSo  ch.  ii.  38. 

X  See  Lu.  xxiL  3a.  ^  See  Ps.  11.  z.  « Ver.  18. 

V  Ch.  i.  iz.  oSee  Mat.  zvii.  n.  x See  Lu  i.  70. 

*  some  ancient  authorities  omit  '  rise  up ' 

^  all  the  older  authorities  omit  the  words  '  the  lame  man  which  was  healed. 
Text  should  read  simply,  *  And  as  he  held ' 

•  why  marvel  ye  at  this  man  '  his  servant  Jesus 

'  whom  God  raised  *  which  God  foreshowed 

'•  Most  ancient  authorities  read  instead  of  ^Yiis  prophets '  *  the  prophets,'  atui 
instead  of  *  Christ '  *  his  Christ ' 

^^  more  literally  'and  turn  again,  that  your  sins,'  etc. 
"  that  so  the  times  of  refreshing 
^'  And  that  he  may  send 
'^  or  the  times  of  restoration 
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22  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  ^  since  the  world  began. 


[Chap.  III. 

Pf*r  >'SeeLu.i.7o 
^"'^      Sojaix  3». 


Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,"  *  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  'ge'SJ/i^Si. 
your  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;    J?ited"aiso 
*  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  ^ lee  m'J.^" 
23  you.     And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that ^\^xy  soul,  which  will  not  *Jsam!iii.. 

;  ch.  xiii. 
:  Heb.  xi. 


hear  that  prophet,  shall  be  destroyed  '*  from  among  the  people. 

24  Yea,  and  all  the  *  prophets  from  ^  Samuel  and  those  that  follow  cS'Rom. 
after,  as  many  as  have  spoken,  have  likewise  ''foretold"  of 

25  these  days.     Ye  are 


^  5,  XV...8. 
See  ch.  u.  39L 


the  children  "  of  the  prophets,  and  of  the    gSS.  ^ 
covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  saying  unto  Abra-    got-mL^ 
ham,  ^  And  in  thy  seed  shall  '  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  '  is^  ^, '  ""* 
6  *  blessed.     Unto  you  ^  first  God,  ^having  raised  up  his  Son,"    RoInJ^LA' 
Jesus,*"  sent  him  to  ^  bless  you,  in  *  turning  away  every  one  of    Mat.  x.  ^  6. 
you  from  his  iniquities.  »av.  4*7 ;  ch. 

^  *  xiu.  30, 3a, 

^See  ch.  ii.  24.  AVer.  25.  i  Rom.  xi.  a6     So  Mat.  i.  ax  ;  ch.  v.  31. 

"  The  words  *  unto  the  fathers '  do  not  occur  in  the  older  authorities, 

'•  shall  be  utterly  destroyed 

^'  Instead  of  ^ioxeio\6. '  the  ancient  authorities  read  *  told.' 

1*  ye  are  the  sons  ^^  having  raised  up  his  servant 

•®  Many  of  the  ancient  authorities  omit  ^  ]esus.^ 


Healing  of  the  Lame  Man  by  Peter  and  John  at 
the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  i-il. 

The  writer  of  the  *  Acts,*  after  describing  the 
inner  life  of  the  new  society,  takes  up  the  thread 
of  the  story  again.  He  had  spoken  (ver.  46)  of 
the  daily  attendance  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  and  had  mentioned  the  many  signs  and 
wonders  which  were  being  worked  by  the  apostles 
(ver.  43) ;  and  now  he  ^ivcs  in  detail  an  account 
of  one  of  their  daily  visits  to  the  Temple,  in  the 
course  of  which  tlie  apostles  happened  to  do  one 
of  those  wondrous  works  referred  to  (ver.  43). 

Ver.  I.  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into 
the  temple.  These  two  apostles  are  constantly 
mentioned  as  being  together  in  the  later  portions 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  earlier  ones  of  the  *  Acts.* 
They  were  sent  by  Christ  to  prepare  the  upper 
room  for  the  last  Passover.  They  were  most 
probably  both  present  in  the  hall  of  Caiaphas. 
They  both  followed  Christ  (John  xxi.)  after  His 
appearance  by  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  They  are 
tc^ther  here  in  the  Temple.  They  are  afterwards 
sent  out  together  to  confirm  the  Samarian  con- 
verts ;  but  after  chap.  viii.  14,  although,  as 
Wordsworth  remarks,  St.  Peter  is  mentioned  in 
this  book  nearly  forty  times  after  the  occurrence 
referred  to  (chap,  viii.),  St.  John  never  appears 
again.  Most  likely  St.  John  about  that  time 
ceased  to  be  a  resident  in  the  Holy  City. 

At  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour. 
This  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice.  Of  the  three  different 
hours  of  prayer,  this  was  the  favourite  time  for 
the  Jews  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  as  the  busiest 
time  in  the  day  was  over,  and  it  happened  just 
before  the  evening  (the  principal)  meal  of  the  day 
(see  Ewald). 

Ver.  2.  A  certain  man  lame  fh)m  his  mother's 
womb  was  carried,  whom  they  laid  daily  at  the 


gate  of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beantifol,  to 
aak  alms  of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple. 
Martial  (i.  112)  tells  us  of  beggars  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  at  the  gate  of  heathen  temples. 
Chrysostom  recommends  this  practice  as  re^rds 
Christian  charities.  In  the  Roman  Catnolic 
churches  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  one  or  more 
beggars,  usually  cripples,  constantly  sit  in  the 
church  porch  asking  charity  from  all  who  enter. 

The  temple.  A  short  description  of  the  Temple 
as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  will 
bring  those  events  which  are  related  in  the  *  Acts  * 
as  happening  in  the  Temple,  more  vividly  before 
our  eyes.  Solomon's  *  House  *  had  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  the  Babylonian  war ;  on  the 
return  from  captivity,  a  second  Temple  was  built. 
Herod  the  Great  restored  the  second  'House* 
completely,  and  almost  entirely  rebuilt  it;  his 
successors  went  on  with  the  work  of  adorning  and 
beautifying  for  the  period  of  about  forty-six  years 
referred  to  by  John  xi.  20.  Outwards,  and  in 
its  decorations  within,  it  was  perhaps  not  inferior 
to  Solomon's  *  House '  (its  moveable  furniture  and 
vessels  were  not  wrought  of  the  same  costly  mate- 
rials), and  at  this  time  it  was  one  of  the  most 
stately  buildings  in  the  world.  The  outward  face 
of  the  Temple,  looking  at  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  as  our  Lord  did  that  last  week  of  His 
earthly  life  (Matt,  xxi  v.),  'wanted  nothing  tliat 
was  likely  to  surprise  men's  minds  or  their  eyes  ; 
for  it  was  covered  over  with  plates  of  gold, 
which,  at  the  first  rising  of  the  sun,  reflected  back 
such  a  splendour  as  compelled  those  who  forced 
themselves  to  look  upon  it  to  turn  away  their  eyes, 
just  as  they  would  have  done  at  the  sun's  rays. 
This  Temple  appeared  to  strangers,  when  they  were 
at  a  distance,  like  a  mountain  covered  with  snow, 
for  those  parts  of  it  which  were  not  covered  with 
gold  were  exceeding  white'  (Josephus,  JueL 
BelL  V.  5).     This  glorious  'House'  in  no  way, 
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writes  Gloag,  from  whose  elaborate  note  this 
description  is  in  the  main  taken,  resembled  one  of 
our  mediaeval  cathedrals ;  its  most  striking  feature 
was  not  the  Temple  proper,  but  its  courts, 
surrounded  with  cldisters.  The  whole  pile  con- 
sisted in  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  above  the 
other,  on  the  topmost  of  which  stood  the  sanctuary. 
The  circumference  of  the  entire  edifice  was  about 
half  a  mile. 

The  outer  court,  known  as  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,  surrounded  the  Temple ;  on  each  side 
were  cloisters  with  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order 
of  white  marble,  with  roofs  of  curiously  engraved 
cedar.  The  open  court  was  laid  with  coloured 
tesselated  pavement ;  a  flight  of  fourteen  steps  led 
from  this  outer  court — beyond  which  no  Gentile 
might  pass — to  the  inner  court.  This  was  a 
square,  and  was  divided  into  terraces  which  rose 
one  above  the  other  in  a  westerly  direction  to 
the  Temple,  which  was  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  the  square.  The  first  terrace  was  termed 
the  'Court  of  the 
Women,*  not  because 
it  was  exclusively  al- 
lotted to  them,  but 
because  no  Israelitish 
woman  might  advance 
farther.  There  were 
cloisters  with  hand- 
some pillars  round 
this  court  also ;  a 
flight  of  five  or,  as 
some  say,  fifteen  steps 
led  to  the  second  ter- 
race, *the  Court  of 
the  Israelites,'  which 
was  parted  by  a  low 
wall  from  a  still  higher 
terrace,  *  the  Court  of 
the  Priests.*  This  sur- 
rounded the  Temple 
and  led  to  it  by  a 
flight  of  twelve  steps. 

The  Temple  itself 
was  comparatively 
nnall,  150  feet  long, 
150  feet  broad,  but 
narrowing  as  it  re- 
ceded to  a  breadth  of 
90  feet.  Josephus 
states  it  as  only  150 
feet  high,  but  opinions 
as  to  its  height  vary. 


Th*  Goldtn  Gat*  (ExUrior). 


It  was  built  of  blocks  of 
white  marble  covered  with  plates  of  gold.  It  con- 
tained, besides  other  chambers,  a  vestibule,  the 
Holy  Place  entered  by  a  golden  door,  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies. 

The  gate  .  .  .  which  is  called  Beaatifnl.  It  is 
not  certain  whether  {a)  this  refers  to  the  gate  called 
*  Niianor,*  or  {d)  to  the  gate  called  *  Shushan.* 
(a)  The  gate  '  Xicanor  *  M  from  the  court  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  inner  court  of  the  Israelites,  {d) 
The  Shushan  gate  was  an  outer  gate,  and  led  ots/ 
from  the  court  of  the  Gentiles.  The  market  for 
the  sale  of  doves  and  animals  for  sacrifice  was 
held  close  by  this  gate.  It  was  named  after  Susa 
(Shusah),  the  *  City  of  Lilies  *  (je^tJ').  some  say, 

because  a  picture  of  the  royal  Persian  residence 
was  painted  or  carved  on  the  gate  (Meyer  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  name  might  be  sought  from  the 
lilv-shaped  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  the  gate,  \\ff%^ 


nW?»  '  Kings  vii.  19).    Josephus,  without  per^ 

ticularizing,  speaks  of  one  of  the  lemple  gatet 
excelling  all  the  others  in  richness  of  material  and 
in  decoration.  It  was  made  of  Corinthian  brass, 
overlaid  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  and  was 
fifty  cubits  high. 

Ver.  3.  Asked  an  almB.  Meyer,  quoting  from 
Vajikra  Rabbi,  f.  xx.  3,  4,  gives  us  some  Jewish 
forms  of  begging :  *  Merere  in  me,*  *  In  me  benefac. 
tibi,*  etc. 

Ver.  4.  And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyee  on  him 
with  John,  said.  Look  on  ns.  Calvin,  comment- 
ing on  this  miracle  about  to  be  worked  by  Peter 
and  John,  asks  whether  they  had  the  power  of 
working  such  miracles  when  they  pleased,  and 
replies  they  were  so  exclusively  ministers  of  the 
Divine  power  that  they  attempted  nothing  of  their 
own  will,  and  the  Lord  worked  through  them 
whenever  it  was  expedient  Hence  it  happened 
they  healed  one  sufferer — not  all  sufferers  promis- 
cuously, for  the  Holy 
Spirit  guided  them 
here  just  as  in  other 
matters.  So  Peter,  in 
answer  to  the  poor 
cripple's  prayer  for 
alms,  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  fixes  his 
earnest  gaze  on  him, 
to  discover  if  he  were 
worthy  of  the  glorious 
gift  of  health  he  had 
to  bestow. 

Ver.  5.  And  he 
gave  heed  unto  them. 
The  sufferer,  perhaps 
surprised  at  this  un- 
usual notice  from  a 
passer-by,  gazed  up  at 
Peter  and  John  with 
rapt  attention  (the 
Greek  word  is  far 
stronger  than  the  Eng- 
lish equivalent),  know- 
ing he  was  about  to 
receive  some  kindness, 
he  knew  not  what, 
from  these  holy  men, 
whom  doubtless  he 
knew  well  by  sight, 
having     often      seen 


them  go  up  to  the  Temple. 

Ver.  6.  Then  Peter  said.  Recognising  from 
something  he  could  read  in  that  face,  marked  by 
years  of  suffering  and  want,  that  Jure  was  true  faith. 

Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ;  bnt  such  as  I 
have  give  I  thee.  Centuries  after,  Cornelius  a 
I-apide  beautifully  relates  how  Thomas  Aquinas 
once  came  to  Pope  Innocent  i  v.  at  a  moment  when 
the  pontiff  had  before  him  a  great  treasure  of  gold. 
*  See,  Thomas,*  said  Innocent,  '  see,  the  Church  can 
no  more  say  as  it  did  in  those  first  days,  "  Silver 
and  gold  have  1  none.  *'  *  *  True,  holy  father,  *  replied 
Thomas  Aquinas,  *  but  the  Church  of  the  present 
day  can  hardly  say  to  a  lame  man  what  the  Church  of 
the  first  days  said,  "  Arise  and  walk  *"  (Cornelius 
k  Lapide,  quoted  by  Wordsworth).  Peter  and  his 
companions  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  were  com- 
pelled literally  to  comply  with  their  Master's 
injunction  (Malt.  x.  9),  *  Provide  neither  gold  nox 
silver  in  your  purses.*    The  community  of  pos- 
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sessions,  a  state  of  things  which  prevailed  then 
generally  (though  not  universally)  in  the  city, 
had  the  effect  of  producing  an  ever  -  increasing 
poverty  among  the  brethren. 

In  the  name  of  Jeeos  OhiiBt  of  Nazareth,  rise 
up  and  walk.  When  their  Master  performed  a 
miracle,  His  language  was  that  of  direct  com- 
mand, as  in  Luke  V.  24  :  '  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,* 
and  the  palsied  man  rose  up  healed  ;  while  Peter 
likewise  bids  the  helpless  sufferer  'arise,'  but  he 
commands  in  his  Master's  name,  by  the  power  of 
which  the  wonder-work  was  to  be  accomplished. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand. 
To  the  word  of  command,  Peter,  following  his 
Master's  example  in  such  cases  (see  Mark  ix.  27), 
grasps  him  by  the  right  hand,  thus  encouraging 
him  to  obey  the  command  to  arise.  On  the  use 
'  of  such  outward  instrumentality,  Chrysostom  re- 
marks :  *  So,  too,  Christ  did ;  ofttimes  would  He  heal 
with  a  word,  ofttimes  with  an  act ;  frequently,  too, 
He  would  stretch  out  His  hand  where  their  faith 
was  too  weak,  that  it  (the  miracle  of  healing) 
might  not  seem  to  have  worked  of  itself  (Chry- 
sostom, quoted  in  Alford). 

His  feet  and  ankle  bones  reoeived  strength. 
Commentators  remark  on  the  accuracy  and  exact- 
ness of  the  description.  They  are  the  words  of 
one  who  had  received  the  professional  training  of 
a  physician. 

Ver.  8.  And  entered  with  them  into  the 
temple.  Instead  of  at  once  going  to  his  home 
or  any  other  place,  his  first  thought  seems  to  have 
been:  *  He  would  go  into  the  sanctuarvof  his  God 
and  there  return  thanks  for  his  great  deliverance. ' 
Peter  and  John,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  when 
they  cast  their  eyes  on  the  poor  cripple,  were  not 
deceived  in  their  estimate  of  his  character. 

Vers.  9,  10.  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walk- 
ing. The  crowds  in  the  temple-court  knew  him 
as  he  walked  among  them  for  that  helpless  beggar 
whom  they  had  seen  so  many  times  lying  by  the 
*  Beautiful  Gate ;  *  they  saw  him  now,  who  had 
never  walked  before,  full  of  life  and  power,  prais- 
ing God,  and  were  struck  with  amazement  and 
wonder  at  the  greatness  of  the  miracle. 

Ver.  II.  And  as  the  lame  man  which  was 
healed  hdd  Peter  and  John.  That  is,  while 
he  was  holding  them  fast  or  keeping  near  them 
(see  De  Wette),  perhaps,  as  Alford  suggests,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  gratitude,  that  he  might  testify  to 
all  who  his  beneHictors  were. 

In  the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's.  This 
porch  or  cloister  was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles.  It  was  built  on  an  artificial 
embankment  which  filled  up  a  deep  valley.  The 
embankment  was  the  work  of  Kizig  Solomon, — 
hence,  perhaps,  the  name, — and  the  cloister  was 
restored  on  the  original  plan. 

It  was  in  this  cloister  that  the  traffic  of  the 
money-changers  was  carried  on.  According  to 
Lightfoot,  the  whole  court  of  the  Gentiles  was 
spoken  of  popularly,  at  times,  as  Solomon's  Porch. 
It  was  here,  m  winter-time,  at  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion, that  Jesus  walked  when  the  Jews  took  up 
stones  to  stone  Him. 

Second  Discourse  of  St.  Peter y  12-26. 

This  second  sermon  of  St.  Peter  is  even  more 
briefly  reported  than  the  first.  Compared  with  the 
summary  Divine  wisdom  has  preserved  for  us  in 
the  •  Acts,*  it  must  have  been  originally  a  dis- 
course   of    some    length.       The    last    division 


especially  (vers.  17-26)  has  apparently  been  much 
abbreviated.  It  evidently  stfl^s  with  the  know- 
ledge that  much  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
dwelt  upon  by  St.  Peter  at  Pentecost,  was  known 
to  the  crowds  now  thronging  the  Porch  of 
Solomon.  It  only  touches  upon  the  awful 
Meath'  of  Jesus,  in  which  death  he  tries  to 
excuse  the  guilt  of  the  Jewish  people  by  urging 
for  them  the  plea,  'They  knew  not  what  they 
did.*  The  central  point  of  the  address  is  the 
earnest  exhortation  to  the  Jews  to  repeniance  and 
faith,  that  they  might  share  in  the  glorious  blessings 
of  the  future — ^in  which  blessings  they,  as  the 
people  from  whop  Christ  sprung  and  to  whom  He 
was  first  sent,  seemed  especially  invited  to  share. 

The  sermon  falls  into  two  divisions— («)  12-16. 
The  miracle  of  healing  the  lame  man,  at  which  ye 
marvel,  is  a  work  of  God's,  done  to  glorify  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  you  crucified  and  God 
raised  from  the  dead  ;  {b)  17-26.  But  you  did  this 
deed  in  ignorance,  God  all  the  while  carrying  out 
His  design  ;  so  repent  now,  and  share  in  a  salva- 
tion which  Christ  will  bring — Christ  who  will  one 
day,  as  your  prophets  have  said,  return. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  Peter  saw  it,  he  answered 
nnto  the  people,  etc.  The  wondering  gaze  of 
the  throng  in  the  temple-court  seemed  to  ask, 
*  What  mighty  power  is  possessed  by  these  men  ? 
What  holy  men  must  these  be  for  God  to  have 
endowed  them  with  these  strange  miraculous 
gifts?*  It  was  in  answer  to  that  inquiring, 
anxious  look,  more  than  to  any  direct  question, 
that  Peter  replied  with  his  second  sermon  (see 
Lange),  which  he  opens  with  a  startling  question, 
'  Men  of  Israel,  do  you  think  ive  have  done  this 
great  thing?  Do  you  attribute  this  to  our 
wondrous  skill,  or  do  you  look  upon  this  strange 
power  as  bestowed  on  us,  as  a  reward  for  our  piety 
and  goodness  ? ' 

Ver.  13.  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac, 
and  of  Jacob,  the  God  of  our  fathers.  No  words 
could  have  riveted  the  attention  of  the  people 
like  these.  *  IVe  have  not  done  this  great  thing 
which  so  astonishes  you,  but  the  Eternal  of  hosts, 
the  Glory  and  Hope  of  Israel,  the  covenant  God, 
in  whose  royal  house  we  all  are  standing — He 
has  done  it.' 

Hath  glorified  his  Son  Jeens,  and  by  doing  it 
hath  gloriBed  that  Jesus  whom  ye  all  know. 
'  His  Son  *  (rav  vaiihtt  etlrtu).  So  the  Vulgate  and 
ancient  uiterpreters  generally  (as  though  the  Greek 
word  was  v/o).  All  scholars  now  are  agreed 
that  the  passage  should  be  rendered  *  hath  glori- 
fied His  servant  Jesus.'  Messiah  is  constantly 
designated  by  this  title,  'Servant  of  the  Lord* 
(niiT*  *73y)    ill  the  second  part  of  Isaiah  (chaps. 

xl.-lxvi. ),  as  the  One  who  carries  out  the  deliberate 
plan  of  God — the  Minister  of  the  Eternal — in  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  The  title  is  directly 
applied  to  Christ  (Matt.  xii.  18)  in  a  Quotation 
from  the  famous  Isaiah  prophecies  :  '  Behold  my 
Servant  («•«??),  whom  I  have  chosen ;  mv  beloved, 
in  whom  my  soul  is  well  pleased.'  The  appella- 
tion referring  to  Christ  occurs  in  the  Acts  four 
times  with  the  same  signification  (comp.  ver.  26  ot 
this  chapter  in  iv.  27,  30).  None  of  tiie  apostles 
is  ever  called  ^«t7s  Otoi/,  but  only  'ioZx^t  ei«i/. 

Whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him.  The 
picture  St.  Peter  paints  to  the  Jews  of  their  gfuilt 
is  exceedingly  vivid.  He  piles  up  the  terrible 
contrasts.    This  Jesus  God  hath  glorified ;  but  ye, 
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denying  that  He  was  Messiah,  have  delivered  Him 
up  to  shame  and  death.  Pilate,  the  mocking 
careless  Roman,  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to 
condemn  Him  ;  but  you  urged  him  on,  clamouring 
for  His  blood.  You  were  offered  (ver.  14)  the 
choice  between  a  murderer  and  the  Holy  and 
Righteous  One,  and  you  chose  the  murderer.  The 
Pnnce  of  Ufe,  whom  God  raised  firom  the  dead, 
you  in  your  shortsightedness  deprived  of  life. 

Ver.  14.  But  ye  denied  the  uoly  One  and  the 
Just  Old  Testament  titles  of  Messiah,  where 
He  is  called  the  Holy  One,  the  Righteous  Branch, 
the  Lord  our  Righteousness,  God's  Righteous 
Servant  who  should  justify  many  (Isa.  liii.  11). 

Ver.  15.  The  Frinoe  of  life.  Life  here,  in  its 
highest  sense,  is  intended— eternal  life  (see  John 
i.  4,  v.  26,  ii.  25) ;  but  it  includes  also  physical 
life.  Alford  even  suggests  the  possibility  that  the 
words  may  contain  an  allusion  to  the  great  miracle 
[the  raising  of  Lazarus],  which  was  the  inmiediate 
cause  of  the  enmity  of  the  rulers  to  Jesus. 

Whereof  we  are  witnesses.  After  an  unfoldinc 
of  the  marvellous  connection  between  the  sacred 
Israelitic  prophecies  and  the  Life  and  Passion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  when  the  apostles  came  to 
speak  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  risen  glorified 
Jesus,  they  would  constantly  say  here  simply, 
grandly  (emfach  grossartig  (Meyer)),  '  and  of  this 
we  are  witnesses,  for  we  have  seen  Him  risen.' 

Ver.  16.  And  bis  name  through  faith  in  his 
name  hath  made  this  man  strong,  whom  ye  see 
and  know.  We  will  take  these  words  in  the 
order  of  the  original  Greek :  '  And  through  faith 
in  His  name.*  Peter  had  just  related  (in  ver.  15) 
what  was  the  ground  of  his  perfect  faith  :  he  had 
been  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  risen  Lord.  He 
now  proceeds  to  tell  them  that  the  miracle  they 
are  wondering  at  is  the  result  of  that  faith. 

In  his  name.  The  miracle  of  healing  was 
worked  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  uttered  under  the 
condition  of  perfect  faith  above  mentioned. 

This  man  strong,  whom  ye  see.  Here  Peter 
doubtless  pointed  to  the  man  standing,  as  we  know, 
close  by  the  apostles. 

Yea,  the  faith  which  is.  by  him  hath  given 
him  this  perfect  sonndness.  The  faith  which 
Peter  possessed,  and  by  means  of  which  he  had 
healed  the  lame  man,  is  represented  as  the  work 
of  Christ  {i,e.  feith  in  Christ  is  the  ^it  of  Christ) ; 
in  other  words,  the  expression  *  which  is  by  Him ' 
may  be  explained  thus  :  Faith  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  Messiah  came  to  Peter  partly  owing 
to  his  having  witnessed  the  life  and  work,  and 
especially  the  resurrection,  of  Christ  —  partly 
through  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit  sent  by  Christ 
from  the  Father  at  Pentecost.  This  seems  a 
fairly  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  first  great  apostolical  miracle  was 
wrought :  (i)  It  was  worked  solely  by  a  perfect 
faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  Messiah  (which  faith, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  the  gift  of  Christ) ;  and  (2) 
The  faith  was  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  not  of  the 
lame  man  who  was  healed ;  it  was  evidently 
money,  not  health,  that  he  hoped  to  receive  from 
them.  *  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none,'  said  Peter. 
All  that  can  be  said  of  the  restored  cripple  is,  that 
he  was  an  eminently  fit  subject  for  the  distin- 
guished mercy  shown  to  him.  Peter  and  John, 
guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  no  doubt  perceived 
Uiis.  His  brave  and  grateful  conduct  after  he 
was  restored  to  health  and  strength,  is  a  sufficient 
index  to  his  character. 


Ver.  17.  Peter's  tone  changes  here.  After  his 
vivid  picture  of  the  awful  g^ilt  incurred  by  the 
Jews  as  a  nation  in  murdering  the  Messiah,  he 
now  lovingly  would  not  have  them  despair,  but 
tells  them  they  knew  Him  not  when  they  con- 
sented to  that  cruel  death — a  death,  too  (ver.  18), 
which  was  necessary  as  part  of  the  redemption 
plan  of  God. 

Ver.  17.  And  now,  brethren.  Notice  the 
apostle  no  longer  gravely,  though  courteously, 
addresses  the  people  as  *  men  of  Israel '  (ver.  12), 
but  affectionately  as  *  brethren.' 

Through  ignorance  ye  did  it.  Not  recognising 
under  that  meek  and  lowly  form  the  conquering 
Messiah  they  so  fondly  looked  for  to  free  Israel 
from  the  foreigner's  degrading  yoke  which  had  so 
long  weighed  them  down, — the  triumphant  King 
who  should  restore  the  never-forgotten  glories  ot 
David  and  ^olomon. 

As  did  also  yoor  roleiB.  Just  one  loving  word 
to  those  Sadducean  rulers,  who  then  possessed  such 
great  power  over  the  people,  in  case  any  of  their 
proud  unbelieving  hearts  had  been  pierced  at  his 
narrative  of  the  death  of  *  the  Just. ' 

It  was  our  Lord's  words  on  the  cross  which 
suggested  the  beautiful  thought  of  this  17th  verse  : 

*  Father,  foigive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do '  (Luke  xxiii.  34  ;  see  also  I  Tim.  ;  Eph.  i.  13). 

Ver.  18.  In  reference  to  God,  the  sin  of  Israel, 
consistii^  in  the  rejection  and  murder  of  Messiah, 
may  be  forgiven,  in  so  far  as  it  at  the  same  time 
involved  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  decree  made 
mention  of  by  all  the  prophets,  *that  Messiah 
should  suffer.' 

Which  God  showed  by  the  mouth  of  all  the 
prophets.  'Omnes  prophetse  in  universum  non 
prophetarunt  nisi  de  diebus  Messise'  {Sanhedr. 
99,  I,  quoted  by  Alford).  These  words  of  Peter's 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  a  hyperbole  (Kuinoel), 
or  in  the  sense  given  to  them  by  Olshausen,  who, 
looking  upon  the  entire  histoiy  of  the  Jews  as 
typical,  in  that  view  maintains  that  all  the 
ancient  prophets  prophesied  of  Christ.  Very 
many  of  the  prophets  describe  with  more  or  less 
distinctness  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of 
Messiah— all  of  them  looked  on  with  sure  hope  to 
the  times  of  restoration  and  redemption.  This 
longed-for  restoration  and  redemption  was  only 
to  be  won  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Messiah. 
Meyer's  view  slightly  differs  from  the  above.  He 
looks  back — as  on  a  thing  accomplished — to  re- 
demption, won  only  through  the  death  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  Messiah  Jesus.  Of  this  redemption 
all  the  prophets  spoke. 

Ver.  19.  Bepent  ye  therefore  («vy).  Seeing,  then, 
that  your  guilt,  great  though  it  be,  does  not  shut  you 
out  from  pardon  and  reconciliation  in  the  blood  of 
the  Messiah,  whom  in   ignorance  you   crucified, 

*  repent  ye  therefore. ' 

And  be  converted — that  is,  turn  from  your  pre- 
sent way  of  life,  receive  the  crucified  Jesus  as  Mes- 
siah. In  a  similar  exhortation  (chap.  ii.  38),  Peter 
adds,  'and  be  baptized;'  but  this  naturally  would 
be  understood,  in  the  present  instance,  as  several 
thousand  had  so  recently  received  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism immediately  after  their  conversion  to  Christ. 

That  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out  (in  the  blood 
of  Jesus— obliterated,  as  it  were,  from  the  book  of 
record  or  tablet  where  they  were  written).  No 
doubt  this  idea  of  *  blotting  out '  refers  to  the 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus — that  mystical 
washing  away  of  sin. 
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When  the  timeB  of  refresliing  shall  come 
fSrom  the  preaenoe  of  the  Lord ;  Ver.  20.  And  he 
shall  send  Jesug  Christ.  This  rendering  is 
undoubtedly  incorrect ;  Srtts  «»  followed  by  a 
subjunctive  ixitti,  cannot  signify  '  when  '  in  the 
sense  of  Wtiy  postquam  ( Beza,  Castalio,  and  others, 
and  also  the  English  Version).  It  can  only  be 
translated  *in  order  that  the  times  of  refreshing,* 
etc.  What,  now,  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
statement  of  St.  Peter?  1st.  That  these  times  of 
refreshing,  relief,  or  rest  for  the  wearied  and 
faithiul  toilers  of  the  world,  will  come  when  the 
Jewish  i>euple,  as  a  people,  shall  acknowledge 
Jesus  as  Messiah ;  and  2d.  That  these  times  of 
refreshing  are  closely  connected  with  the  Second 
Coming  of  ihe  Lord.  The  second  clause  of  the 
statement  (ver.  20)  is  added  to  define  with  greater 
exactne^is  the  nature  of  the  *  times  of  refreshing,* 
as  a  period  in  which  Jesus  the  Messiah  shall  come 
again  and  comfort  wiib  His  presence  His  own 
faithful  servants.  We  have  doubtless,  in  our 
very  short  abstract  of  this  division  of  St.  Peter's 
sermon,  audistinct  reference  to  a  season  of  rest  and 
gladness  which  the  coming  of  Messiah  in  His 
glory  would  herald  ;  it  is  apparently  identical 
with  the  period  of  Messiah's  reign  for  a  thousand 
years,  described  in  that  portion  uf  the  Apocalypse 
beginning  (xi.  15),  when  'the  kingdoms  of  mis 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms. of  our  Lord  and 
of  His  Christ.'  St.  Peter  connects  these  events 
with  the  conversion  of  the  Jewish  people.  Now 
it  may  be  pointed  out  by  thoughtful  men — not 
necessarily  unbelievers — that  more  than  eighteen 
centuries  have  passed  by  since  the  inspired 
apostle  spoke  these  words,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Jewish  people — as  a  people— seems  still  as  remote 
an  event  as  it  appeared  to  be  some  forty  years 
after  the  dale  of  the  present  discourse  (we  may 
assume  that  after  the  fall  of  the  city  in  A.D.  70,  few 
Jews,  comparatively  speaking,  became  Chris- 
tians). To  this  the  reply  naturally  suggests 
itself :  Though  after  eighteen  centuries  the  heart 
of  the  *  chosen '  race  seems  as  hard  as  ever  ; 
still,  circumstance  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  G«>d  has  kept  them  together.  Though 
dispersed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  they 
are  as  distinct  and  separate  a  people  now  as  they 
were  eij^hteen  centuries  back.  Is  it  not  surely  for 
some  great  purpose,  still  hidden  in  perhaps  a 
remote  future,  that  they  are  kept  in  their  strange, 
apparently  unnatural,  separation  ? 

From  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  'Since  the 
blessings  in  (question  are  laid  up  there.  He  is,  and 
must  be,  received  thence '  (Hackett). 

Ver.  20.  And  he  shall  send  Jesns  Ohrist.  See 
above,  the  note  on  the  *  times  of  refreshing,* 
with  which  period  this  Second  Advent  of  the  Lord 
must  be  considered  as  contemporaneous. 

Ver.  21.  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive. 
Some  commentators  {f  g.  Bengel,  Olshausen, 
Stier)  have  adopted  another  rendering  of  the 
Greek  words  (which  makes  «»  the  subject)  '  who 
mus>  receive  heaven, *  considenng  that  the  usually- 
receiveti  translation  involves  a  statement  injurious 
to  the  all-pervading  majesty  of  Christ ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  hx»f^*  is  ever  used  in  the  sense 
of  *to  possess.'  The  statement  that  heaven  must 
receive  Christ  until  the  period  of  His  Second 
Advent,  is  anything  but  derogatory  to  the  majesty 
of  the  Redeemer  who  will  reign  from  heaven  ;  it 
is  only  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
ubiquity     of    Christ's     body    which     Lutheran 


divines  invented  to  strengthen  their  view  of  the 
corporeal  presence  in  the  Eucharist. 

UntU  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things. 
The  word  «flr#»«r«*'T«r<f  {restitution)  occurs  here 
only  in  the  New  Testament,  but  we  olten  find  the 
verb  from  which  it  is  derived.  *  Elias  truly  shall 
first  come  and  restore  (iv-^Kmrm^rii^u)  all  things ' 
(Matt.  xvii.  11 ;  see,  too.  Acts  i.  6).  The  tull 
signification  of  the  word  is  renewal  or  restoration 
of  primeval  purity,  order,  happiness ;  setting 
right .  th:;  present  wild  disorder  and  confusion  : 
good  will  then  finally  triumph  over  evU,  truth 
over  falsehood.  The  '  times  of  restitution '  signify 
the  same  epoch  as  the  '  times  of  refreshing  *  (here 
all  the  best  modern  commentators  agree).  Gloag 
well  siuns  up  St.  Peter's  thoughts  here:  *  Accord- 
ingly, the  idea  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be  that  so 
long  as  the  unbelief  of  Israel  continues,  Christ 
will  remain  in  heaven,  but  that  their  repentance 
and  conversion  will  bring  about  the  "times  of 
refreshing  "  and  of  the  "  restoration  of  all  things," 
which  will  either  immediately  precede  or  coincide 
with  the  Second  Advent.' 

Which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  month  of  all  his 
holy  prophets  since  the  ^rorld  began.  These 
*  times  of  restitution'— this  glorious  restoration  to 
holiness  and  happiness,  is  the  theme  of  all  prophecy 
in  every  age  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  the 
expectation  of  this  'restitution,'  so  deeply  rooted 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Jews,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  their  summary  rejection  of  a  suffenng 
Messiah.  They  read  their  glorious  sacred  books  in 
the  strong  false  light  of  their  own  jealous  hopes  and 
burning  desires  ;  and  so  they  passed  over  the  plain 
intimations  of  some  of  their  noblest  prophecies, 
which  told  them  how  the  glory  they  longed  after 
could  only  be  reached  through  a  long  weary  train- 
ing of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  the  triumph  of  .Messiah 
only  through  His  suffering  and  death. 

Vers.  22-24.  These  verses  are  explanatory  of 
the  general  statement  of  ver.  21,  *  Which  God 
hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets.' 
They  first  speak  of  Moses  and  his  famous  words 
relating  to  Messiah,  and  then  dwell  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  prophets  collectively  from  Samuel 
downwards. 

Vers.  22,  23.  The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX. 
Version  (Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  19).  l"he  words  of 
the  original  are  not  exactly  given,  but  the  para- 
phrase of  St.  Peter  faithfully  reproduces  the  original 
sense.  The  Deuteronomy  passage  promises,  at  some 
future  period,  that  God — seeing  that  the  children 
of  Israel  were  unable  to  endure  the  terrors  of  His 
voice  or  the  glory  of  His  presence — would  send 
them  another  Mediator,  through  whom  He  would 
communicate  to  them  His  will,  as  He  had  done 
through  Moses  (see  also  Heb.  xii.  18-21). 

A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  yonr  Ood  raise  up 
unto  yon  of  yonr  brethren,  like  unto  me. 
/^aise  up,  not  here   'from  the  dead,'  but  *will 

cause  to  appear '  (itatf-TijVi/,  Q^p%  wird  aufstehen 

lassen  (De  Wette)). 

Of  your  brethren.  Another  graceful  and  loving 
touch.  This  Messiah,  who  was  to  work  such 
blessing  to  the  world,  was  to  be  one  of  you,  a 
Jew,  like  unto  nte.  *The  likeness  of  Christ  to 
Moses  is  beautifully  though  silently  traced  by  St. 
Stephen  in  his  speech  beiore  the  Sanhedrim,' 
Acts  vii.  (Wordsworth).  What  prophet  of  all 
that  long  and  honoured  line,  from  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  times  of  Malachi,  answered 
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in  any  way  to  the  Deuteronomy  promise,  'like 
unto  me '  ?  Only  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  could  the 
words  apply.  Like  Moses  was  Jesus  a  Law  giver,  a 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the  Founder 
of  a  new  dispensation  of  religion. 

Ver.  23.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  (trrMs  it). 
These  words  do  not  occur  in  the  passage  quoted 
by  St.  Peter. 

Every  soul  which  will  not  hear  that  prophet 
The  apostle  had  been  excusing  the  people  who 
had  crucified  the  Lord,  seeing  they  had  done  it 
ignorantly.  Now,  in  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch 
prophecy,  he  announces  the  fate  of  every  soul 
which,  through  hardness  of  heart,  self-will,  hatred 
of  goodness  and  purity,  refuses  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  Jesus  the  Messiah. 

Shall  be  defltroyed  from  among  the  people. 
The  words  of  Deuteronomy,  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  LXX.,  are  lyit  U3<»fir*r  i|  aitroVf  *  1  will 
require  it  of  him*  (E.  V.),  or  better  translated, 
*I  will  exact  vengeance  from  him.'  St.  Peter 
here  has  substituted  an  expression  which  con- 
stantly occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  and  as  Hackett 
remarks,  the  only  difference  is,  while  the  original 
words  of  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  affirm  the 
purpose  of  God  to  exact  vengeance,  the  well- 
known  formula  employed  by  the  apostle  defines 
the  nature  of  the  punishment  reserved  for  that 
stubborn  soul  which  refuses  to  hear  the  Lord 
Jesus.  This  punishment  is  exclusion  from  the 
kingdom  of  God,  from  life  in  its  highest  sense ; 
and  this  exclusion  from  life  carries  with  it  the 
sentence  of  eternal  death  (see  also  De  Wette  and 
Meyer). 

Ver.  24.  All  the  prophetB  ftom  Samuel,  and 
iboae  that  follow  after.  Of  the  prophets  between 
Moses  and  the  da]^  of  Samuel,  we  possess  few 
recorded  sayings.  Samuel  is  mentioned  as  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  schools  of  the  prophets. 
Gloag  especially  notes  this  verse  as  probably  con- 
taining only  an  epitome  of  what  St.  Peter  said  on 
this  subject ;  he  perhaps  proved  by  express  quota- 
tion from  the  prophets,  or  at  least  from  some  of 
them,  the  assertions  it  contained.  It  is,  however, 
an  undisputed  fact,  that  in  all  the  prophetic  writings 
preserved  by  the  providence  of  God  in  the  Old 
Testament,  which  are  guarded  now  by  the  Jews 
with  a  jealous  and  devoted  reverence,  the  grand 
theme  is  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  the  sure  hope 
of  a  joyful  season  of  restoration  and  refreshing. 

Have  likewise  foretold  of  these  days.  '  These 
days'  may,  as  Alford  and  others  maintain,  refer 
to  the  days  *now  present,'  the  Gospel  times  of 
restoration,  as  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  period 
known  as  *  the  last  days  ;*  but  the  reference  more 
clearly  points  to  'the  iiays^  immediately  in  the 
speaker  s  mind,  to  which  he  had  been  directing 
his  hearers'  attention,  the  Second  Advent  and  th<e 
times  of  restitution  of  all  things  (with  this  view 
Meyer  and  De  Wette  agree). 

Ver.  25.  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  covenant.  *  Children '  ((//«/)•  '  Chil- 
dren '  in  this  sense  is  a  veiy  common  expression 
in  Hebrew  thought.  So  in  Matt.  viii.  12,  we 
read  of  '  the  children  of  the  kingdom ; '  in 
Luke  xvi.  8,  '  children  of  the  world '  and  '  children 
of  light.*  They  were  children  of  the  prophets, 
for  the  promise  of  their  prophets  was  in  the  first 
instance  to  them  (chap.  ii.  39).  They  were  chil- 
dren of  the  covenant  as  the  heirs  of  Abraham,  with 
whom  God  made  a  covenant  when  He  chose  him 
and  his  descendants  for  a  peculiar  people,  and 


restricted  the  promised  seed  of  the  woman  to  his 
family,  saying,  *In  thy  seed  (that  is,  in  the  Messiah) 
shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed.' 
The  last  (quotation  is  a  free  citation  from  the  LXX. 
Gen.  xxii.  18,  where,  instead  of  «/  tr«r^«i,  /Ae 
kindred,  we  find  tk  Utfi^  the  nations. 

Ver.  26.  Unto  you  first  God,  etc.  *  First*  St. 
Peter  here  clearly  recognises  definitely  that  upon 
others  as  well  as  Israel,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  has 
risen  (Isa.  Ix.).  Perhaps  at  this  moment,  full  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  fact  of  the  glorious  breadth 
of  redemption  flashed  on  the  speaker's  mind  with 
startling  dearness ;  and  then,  when  the  moment  of  • 
inspiration  was  over  and  gone,  the  old  Jewish 
prejudices  and  jealousy  mastered  him  again,  for 
we  see  by  the  history  of  the  *  Acts,'  as  the  Lord's 
purposes  were  gradually  developed,  how  slowly 
and  even  reluctantly  St  Peter  gave  up  calling 
common  or  unclean  what  God  had  cleansed.  The 
utter  impossibility  of  the  admission  of  the  Gentile 
world  into  the  Church,  except  through  the  medium 
of  Judaism,  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles.  They  had  all  been  brought  up 
in  the  rigid  school  of  Jewish  Messianic  hopes, 
which  admitted,  certainly,  the  great  heathen  world 
into  Messiah's  kingdom,  but  only  on  the  stem 
condition  of  all  becoming  Jews  and  submitting 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Mosaic  law.  *The 
Gentiles  are  not  handed  over  to  Israel  in  this  age, 
but  they  will  be  in  the  days  of  Messiah*  {Berish, 
Rah.  f.  28,  2,  quoted  by  Meyer;  see  also  01- 
shausen  on  this  place). 

Having  raised  up  his  Son.  Not  from  the  dead, 
but,  as  in  verse  22,  '  having  caused  to  appear.  *  *  His 
Son,'  Tf*  vm^%m  «^T«0,  'His  Servant'  (see  note 
on  ver.  13). 

To  bless  you  [thXtyoZ^ta),  blessing.  Thus 
fulfilling  the  great  promise  made  to  Abraham, 
'  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.'  The  act  of  blessing  not  done  once  and 
for  all,  but  a  continuing  one  on  the  i>art  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  from  His  throne  in  heaven. 

In  turning  away  every  one  of  you  from  his 
iniquitieB.  Or  better  rendered,  'provided  that 
each  one  turn  from  his  iniquities,*  ut  convertat 
se  unusquisque  (Vulg.).  Commentators  are 
divided  on  the  question  whether  iy  rw  kva^tfx^u* 
possess  {a)  a  transitive  or  {b)  an  intransitive 
meaning  here.  For  (a)  it  is  ur^ed  that  this  verb  is 
not  found  used  intransitively  m  the  New  Testa- 
ment The  transitive  sense  is  explained  by  Alford 
thus  :  *■  He  came  blessing  you,  in  turning  away 
every  one  from  your  iniquities,*  thus  conferring  on 
you  the  best  of  blessings  (so  generally  Calvin,  Ham- 
mond, Wetstein,  Bengel,  Hackett,  and  apparently 
Gloag).  For  (^)  a  list  of  passages  where  the  verb 
is  used  intransitively  is  given  by  Meyer — e.^.,  Xen. 
Hist.  iii.  4,  12;  Horn.  Od.  iii.  597;  LXX.  Gen. 
xviii.  33.  If  this  intransitive  sense  be  adopted, 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  would  be,  '  Which 
blessing  is  to  be  gained  by  every  one  of  you  turn- 
ing from  your  iniquities'  (Theophilus,  CEcumenius, 
Beza,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  the  Vulgate).  The 
intransitive  meaning  (^)  is  decidedly  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Thus  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  is 
made  to  depend  on  the  individual  life,  and  the 
concluding  words  of  St.  Peter's  second  sermon 
bring  out  prominently  the  grand  truth,  that  the 
promised  blessing  will  come  not  to  the  man  who 
merely  professes  an  orthodox  belief,  but  to  the 
man  who,  receiving  Jesus,  lives  the  life  which 
Jesus  loves. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Peter  and  John  before  the  Sanhedrim— The  Prayer  of  the  Church — 
A  Picture  of  the  Church  of  tlie  First  Days, 

1  A   ND  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests,  and  the 

-r\     captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  *  Sadducees,  came  upon  *^i^**- 

2  them,  *  Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and  preached  ^S"^  p  '• 

,    3  through  Jesus*  ''the  resurrection  from  the  dead.     And  ^ they  ^^^Sfiii®' 
laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them  in  '  hold  *  unto  the  next  day :    JJ;  ^  J^d 

4  for  it  was  now  eventide.  Howbeit  many  of  them  which  heard  ^gj!  lS;  mcL 
the  word  believed;  and  the  number  of  the  men  was  -^  about  ^g;  ▼.  is 

5  five  thousand.     And  it  came  tc  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  their /^•^c^jl  ^^ 

6  ^rulers,  and  elders,  and  scribes,  And  *  Annas  the  high  priest, 's^;j]ufui,. 
and  »  Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alexander,  and  as  many  as  were  jo^x^ij, 
of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest,  were  gathered  together  at  /ste  mel 

7  Jerusalem.     And  when  they  had  set  them  in  the  midst,  they    "^*'  ^ 
asked,  *  By  what  power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye  done  this  ?  *^  ^^ 

8  Then  Peter,  'filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  said  unto  them,  Ye  'g'^Jji^^^ 

9  *"  rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Israel,  If  we  this  day  be    *>• 

*•  examined  of  the  good  deed  done  to  the  impotent  man,  by  •'J;'^'^^ 

10  what  means  he  is  *  made  whole  ;  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and    ^^^^ii; 
to  all  the  people  of  Israel,  that  ''by*  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  «^;Mk.x. 
of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  -^God  raised  from  the  ^'/GJcwS.'m. 
dead,  even  by  him  doth  this  man  stand  here  before  you  whole.  /li^ch^u^aV 

11  This  is  ^the  stone*  which  was  ''set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  ^Sr^rSST' 

12  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner.     '  Neither  is  there    sJ;*=J^"*- 
salvation  in  any  other :  for  there  is  none  other  name  under  ^^  gj^  j^ 
heaven  given  among  men,  whereby*  we  must  be  saved.  x&;ch.xiit. 

13  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  'John,  and  f^-j^'l^* 
*  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and  'ignorant*  men,  they  o^l'^y"' 
marvelled ;  and  "'they  took  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  had  '01^1^3,^** 

14  been  with  Jesus.     And  beholding  the  man  which  was  healed  ^§^1  il'at. ». 

15  'standing  with  them,  they  could  say  nothing  against  //.  But  tr^cor.jdr. 
when  they  had   commanded   them  to  go  aside  out  of  ^the    J^fcor/adJ^ 

16  council,  they  conferred  among  themselves.  Saying,  *  What  shall  w^ikat. 
we  do  to  these  men  }  for  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle  hath  J^'^xx, 
been  done  by  them  ir  *  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jeru-  ■^^^*^''- 

17  salem ;  and  we  cannot  deny  it.  But  that  it  spread  no  further  'S^iSl^ 
among  the  people,  let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that  theysptak  "d^'iiL*^  10. 

18  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name.     And  they  *  called  them,  *Spch.T.4o. 

^  '      Cp.  en.  ▼.  aS. 

and  commanded  them  not  to  speak     at  all  nor  teach  in  the  cSongjami. 

19  name  of  Jesus.     But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto 

them,  ^  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  ^'Seech.  v.«9 

*  or  in  Jesus         *  in  custody  •  ^r  in  ♦  He  is  the  stone 

•  wherein  •  Instead  0/ ^  ignoraint,*  undistinguished  or  private  persons. 
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20  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.     For  *  we  cannot  but  speak  '^a^ief-'aa. 

2 1  the  things  which  -^  we  have  seen '  and  heard.     So  when  they  had    jfJ^'g^S! 
further  threatened  them,  they  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  /ch.  x«i.  15: 
they  might  punish  them,  *" because  of  the  people:  for  all  men  g\i\\iux^. 

22  *  glorified  God  for 'that  which  was  done.  For  the  man  was  ^JLJI^iTe. 
above  forty  years  old,  on  whom  this  miracle  of  healing  was    cfcv^ij'k 

«  1  •  k  See  Mat.  xv. 

showed."  3X. 

23  And  being  let  go,  they  went  to  *  their  own  company^  and  ich.'xiv'as; 
reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and  elders  had  said  unto    intiScic 

24  them.  And  when  they  heard  thaty^  they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  /seech;^  V^ 
God   'with  one   accord,  and   said,  **Lord,  *thou   art  God,"  «Spa  icinp' 

•  '^  which  hast  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that    x«vii.'x6. 

o  See  2  Chron. 

25  in  them  is :  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast    «•  la. 

•^  "^  >  Cited  from 

said,"  ^  Why  did  the  heathen  rage,"  and  the  people  imagine    p»-  »».  i*  «• 

^^  ^  OCC  ull*  xx« 

26  vain  things  ?    The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  up,  and  the  rulers    ^^ 
were  gathered   together   against    the  Lord,  and    against    his    ^^t;^'^ 

27  'Christ"  For  ^of  a  truth"  against  ''thy  holy  child  Jesus,  '£j;^\i. 
'whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  'Herod,  and  *  Pontius  Pilate,  iJ;^i^^| 
with  ^  the  Gentiles,  and  ^  the  people  of  Israel,  were  gathered    ^*-;.'^ 

28  together,  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  'de-  '  J:";,^****' 

29  termined  before  to  be  done.  And  now.  Lord,  ^behold  their  "jjf*[-^"^' 
threatenings :  and  grant  unto  thy  servants,  that  with  all  *  bold-  "JJ^et&^ie 

30  ness  they  may  speak  thy  word,  By  stretching  forth  thine  hand  w^^Mi'.'^' 
to  heal ;"  and  that  *  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  *by  the  ^ sSdi.^*!!.  aj. 

31  name  of  *  thy  holy  child  Jesus.  And  when  they  had  prayed,  SCi/xxiJ.^a!: 
the  place  ^was  shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together ;  ,^?Kinp^ 
and  '  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  -^  they  spake  SSva.  17.*** 
the  word  of  God  with  *  boldness.  'soch^Vi;. 

32  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  ^  one  heart  3^.^!'xJin. 
and  of  *  one  soul :  neither  said  any  of  them  "  that  ought  of  the  xxvC'e  '  ^ 
things  which  he  possessed  was  his  own ;  but  '  they  had  all    3'  (^'. 

33  things  common.  And  with  great  *  power  gave  the  apostles  vji.  4;Eph. 
'witness  of  ^'the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus:  and  great    TJe*".-.*: 

0  .  X  Tun.  111.13. 

34  grace  was  upon  them  all.  Neither"  was  there  any  among  jf^^^^jSY 
them  that  lacked  :  ^  for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or  ^  ^^-  »7' 

^So  di.  zvi.  96.    Cp.  di  ii.  a.  §  See  ch.  u.  4.  y  So  Phil.  i.  14.  g^  Chron.  xxx.  la. 

A  Chil  L  37  (Gk.).    Cp.  Ezek.  xL  29.         %  Ch.  iL  44.  k See  ch.  i.  8.  /See  ch.  i.  aa. 

MSeech. ii.  34.  »Ch.  iL  47  (GlcX  or  Lu.  ii.  40?  0  Cp.  a  Cor.  viii.  14, 15..       > So  ch.  iL  45. 

'  which  we  saw  ■  was  wrought  •  when  they  heard  it 

^*  The  Greek  text  here  is  slightly  confused^  and  there  are  several  variations 
in  the  older  authorities.  According  to  these,  tht  English  would  run,  *  Master, 
thou  art  God,  who,'  etc. 

^*  who  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David,  our 
father,  hast  said 

^'  why  did  the  Gentiles  rage  ^'  and  against  his  anointed 

^*  The  older  authorities ^  i^ter  the  words  '  of  a  truth,'  insert  *  in  this  city.' 

^*  while  thou  stretchest  forth  thy  hand  for  healing 

^*  and  not  one  of  them  said  ^^  for  neither 
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houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that 

35  were  sold,  And  ^laid  them  down  at  the  apostles*  feet :  and  ''dis- 
tribution was  made  unto  every  man  '  according  as  he  had  need." 

36  And  Joses,"  who  by  the  apostles  was  surnamed   'Barnabas, 
(which  is,  being  interpreted,  The  son  of  consolation,)"  a  Levite, 

37  and^^  of  the  country  of  *  Cyprus,  Having  land,  ^sold  it,  and 
brought  the  money,  and  ^  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet. 

*•  as  any  had  need      "  The  old  authorities  read,  instead  of  Joses,'  *  Joseph.' 
*•  or  the  son  of  exhortation  ^^  omit  and 
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fVer.  37; 
CO.  V.  a, 
rCp.  di.  Tui. 

s  Cn.  ii.  45 


/  Ch.  ut.  37, 
xi.  aa.  35,  JO, 

XII.  3^2  ^"^ 

ch.  xiii.-xv.  ; 
1  Cor.  IX.  6  ; 
Gal.  il.  I,  9, 
xv.CoLiv.to. 
u  Cn.  xi.  29,  ao, 
xiii.  4,  XV.  39, 
XXL.  3,  x6, 
xxvii.  4. 


Imprisonment  of  Peter  and  John,  1-4. 

The  ever-increasing  crowd  (see  ver.  4)  seems  to 
have  called  the  attention  of  the  temple  authorities 
to  the  miracle  and  the  subsequent  teaching  of 
Peter  and  John.    . 

The  Priests.  The  particular  course  on  duty 
at  the  Temple  during  that  week.  The  original 
divisfon  by  King  David  of  the  priests  into  twenty- 
four  orders  or  courses,  each  of  which  had  charge 
of  the  Temple  services  for  a  week  at  a  time,  had 
probably  been  revived  after  the  captivity;  the 
particular  duties  from  day  to  day  were  assigned 
to  individuals  by  lot  (see  Lev.  i.  9). 

Captain  of  the  temple.  Not,  as  some  have 
supposed,  the  Roman  officer  in  command  at  the 
tower  of  Antonia,  but  the  Jewish  priest  in  com- 
mand of  the  Levite  guard  of  the  Temple.  The 
Romans  seldom  appear  in  the  Acts  as  hostile  to 
followers  of  Jesus. 

And  the  Sadducees.  This  is  the  first  mention 
in  the  Acts  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  little 
Church  of  the  first  days.  Everything  which  seemed 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  was  especi- 
ally hateful  to  the  Sadducee  leaders.  This  sect 
rejected  all  that  mass  of  oral  tradition  which 
entered  at  this  period  so  largely  into  the  teaching 
of  the  most  popular  Jewish  schools.  It  professed 
to  accept,  however,  the  written  word  (not  merely 
the  books  of  Moses)  as  the  rule  of  faith.  It 
affirmed,  as  their  foundation  doctrine,  that  this 
life  was  the  whole  of  man*s  existence.  The  creed 
of  the  Sadducees  seems  to  have  been  purely 
materialistic,  denying  the  existence  of  angel  and 
Spirit.  Their  importance  and  power  at  the  time 
was  clearly  out  of  proportion  to  their  real  numbers, 
but  they  included  in  their  ranks  many  of  the  most 
influential  of  the  nation.  The  high  priest's 
family  appears  to  have  consisted  mainly  of 
Sadducees  (see  Acts  v.  17).  Josephus  mentions 
another  son  of  Annas,  subsequently  high  priest, 
as  a  Sadducee.  During  the  earthly  ministry  of 
Jesus,  it  is  the  Pharisees  who  constantly  appear 
as  His  bitter  unrelenting  foes  :  it  was  with  them 
and  their  formalism  and  hyiK)crisy  that  He  con- 
stantly came  into  collision  ;  but  when  once  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Master  was  taught 
by  His  disciples,  and  believed  by  ever- increasing 
thousands,  the  Sadducees,  alarmed  at  the  ready 
reception  by  so  many  of  this  great  truth,  fearful 
lest  their  whole  system,  which  it  directly  contra- 
dicted, should  be  undermined,  and  their  influence 
destroyed,  endeavoured  with  all  their  power  to 
stamp  out  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  On  the 
other  hand,  hints  seem   to  be  given  us  in  this 


book  (Acts  V.  34,  35),  that  the  Pharisees,  after  the 
resurrection,  relaxed  their  hostility  towards  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  partly  influenced  by  the  hatred 
shown  by  the  Sadducee  party,  partly  persuaded 
by  a  teaching  which  in  many  points  agreed  with 
their  own  doctrine  (see  also  John  xix.  39). 

Ver.  2.  Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the 
peofde.  The  anger  of  the  priests  and  captain  of 
the  Temple,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  a 
reverential  order  among  the  crowds  who 
worshipped  in  the  great  sanctuary  of  Israel,  was 
easily  aroused  by  the  Sadducees  against  these  un- 
authorized teachers  who  were  making  such  a  rapid 
progress  in  the  affections  of  the  people  (see  ver.  4). 

And  taught  through  Jesus  the  resuxreotion 
from  the  dead.  Here  we  have  the  real  ground 
of  the  hostility  of  the  powerful  Sadducee  party  ; 
they  were  troubled  at  this  public  announcement 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Crucified,  well  knowing 
that  if  this  single  instance  of  one  being  raised  from 
the  dead  were  substantiated  before  the  people, 
their  creed  would  be  at  once  discredited. 

Ver.  3.  It  was  now  eventide.  When  Peter 
and  John  went  up  into  the  Temple  to  pray,  it  was 
three  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  about  six  o'clock 
when  the  captain  of  the  Temple  arrested  them. 

Ver.  4.  Many  of  them  'which  heard  the  word 
believed.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the  arrest  and 
persecution  of  the  two  leaders  by  the  influential 
party  in  the  slate,  the  compiler  of  the  *  Acts  * 
notices,  that  though  the  rulers  refused  to  hear,  yet 
many  of  those  who  looked  on  the  strange  scene 
that  afternoon  in  the  Temple  courts  believed  the 
message  of  Christ. 

And  the  number  of  the  men  was  about  five 
thousand.  The  word  translated  *  men '  no  doubt 
included  men  and  women.  Some  commentators 
would  restrii  t  the  term  to  men  only ;  Hackett, 
however,  well  observes  :  *  An  emphasized  or  con- 
scious restriction  of  the  term  to  men  would  be  at 
variance  with  that  religious  equality  of  the  sexes 
so  distinctly  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament* 
(Gal.  iii.  28). 

Arraignmait  before  the  Sanhedrim^  5-7. 

Ver.  5.  Their  rulers.  *  Their  *  refers  not  to  the 
apostles,  but  to  the  Jewish  people  ;  *  rulers,*  to  the 
Sanhedrists  in  general.  The  Sanhedrim  is  then 
further  described  as  consisting  of  three  orders  : — 

( I. )  Elders.  Heads  of  families  who  had  a  seat  in 
the  great  council. 

(2.)  Scribes.  Recognised  teachers  and  interpre- 
ters of  the  divine  law.  Certain  representatives 
of  this  important  class  in  the  Jewish  state  had 
seats  in  the  supreme  council.     Wordsworth,  on 
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Matt,  ii.  4,  quotes  a  supposition  of  Lightfoot  that 
the  scribes  were  Levites,  and  masters  of  colleges 
and  schools. 

(3.)  Annas  the  high  priest  .  .  .  and  as  many 
as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest.  In  the 
other  passages  where  the  Sanhedrim  is  alluded  to, 
this  third  order  consisting  of  priests  is  termed 
*  the  chief  priests,'  and  occupies  the  first  place 
These  chief  priests  included  the  reigning  high 
priest,  with  others  of  his  house  who  had  bomeme 
title  (see  note  below),  and  possibly  also  the  heads 
of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests.  Maimonides 
(quoted  by  Alford  on  Matt.  ii.  4)  speaks  of  the 
Sanhedrim  as  consisting  of  seventy-one  members 
made  up  of  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites.  Each 
of  these  three  orders  is  represented  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrim  recounted  in  this  passage  —  the 
priests,  in  the  persons  of  Annas,  Caiaphas,  etc. ; 
the  L^dtes,  by  the  scribes,  if  we  adopt  the  suppo- 
sition of  Lightfoot  given  above ;  and  the  Israelites^ 
by  the  elders,  who,  being  heads  of  families,  would 
represent  Israel  generally. 

Ver.  6.  And  Annas  the  high  priest  The 
Rabbis  maintain  that  the  Sanhedrim  existed  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  refer  to  the  incidents  related 
in  Num.  xi.  for  its  origin.  Seventy  elders  were 
appointed  in  the  wilderness  to  assist  Moses  in  his 
task  of  judging  the  people.  Tradition  relates  how 
this  council  continued  in  power  until  the  captivity. 
It  was  remodelled  by  Ezra  on  the  return.  Its 
name,  however,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  Greek, 
points  to  a  far  later  date — to  some  period  in  their 
history  after  the  *Law'  came  in  contact  with  Greek 
thought  and  language. 

The  place  of  assembly  for  the  Sanhedrim  was  a 
chamber  in  the  temple,  situated  between  the  court 
of  the  Israelites  and  the  court  of  the  prieste,  and 
was  called  Gazith.  Some  forty  years  before  the  fall 
of  the  city,  this  sacred  council  ceased  to  sit  in  any 
of  the  courts  of  the  temple,  and  removed  to  a 
building  without  the  temple  precincts.  After  the 
fall  of  the  city,  the  Sanhedrim  was  allowed  by  the 
victorious  Roman  Government  to  hold  its  sittings 
at  Japhneh.  It  was  subsequently  permanently 
removed  to  Tiberias.  Some  have  supposed  that 
when  the  power  of  life  and  death  was  taken  from 
the  Sanhedrists,  they  ceased  to  sit  in  the  hall 
Gazith.  The  Sanhedrim  was  the  supreme  court  in 
the  Jewish  nation.  Its  decrees  apparently  were 
respected  beyond  Palestine,  for  we  read  how  Saul 
was  provided  with  credentials  from  the  Sanhedrim 
to  the  Jewish  synagogues  of  Damascus,  when  he 
went  to  search  out  and  imprison  the  Syrian 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Its  powers  ena- 
braced  all  matters,  civil  as  well  as  religious.  It 
tried  accused  persons,  and  its  decisions  admitted 
of  no  appeal.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  trials 
before  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  Peter, 
John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  are  related.  Besides  its 
criminal  jurisdiction,  this  court  was  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  all  matters  connected  with  religion. 

The  actual  high  priest  at  this  time  was 
Caiaphas  ;  but  Annas,  his  father-in-law,  originally 
held  this  great  dignity.  The  Idumean  rulers, 
and  after  them  the  Roman  Government,  not  un- 
frequently  would  arbitrarily  depose  the  high 
priest,  and  could  set  up  another  in  his  room.  But 
with  the  people  the  deposed  functionary  kept  his 
title,  and  even  still  wore  the  high-priestly  gar- 
ments (see  Bleek,  who  has  a  go^  note  on  this 
point  in  Matt.  ii.  4).  In  our  Lord's  trial  the 
accused  was  taken  to  Annas  first  (see  also 
VOL.  II.  19 


Luke  iii.  2),  where  Caiaphas  is  mentioned  as 
*  high  priest,*  but  after  Annas.  He  was  perhaps 
the  most  influential  person  among  the  Jews  at 
this  time.  Raised  to  the  high-priestly  dignity  by 
Cyrenius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  then  deposed  by 
Valerius  Gratus,  procurator  of  Judea,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  he  still  continued  to  exercise  the 
chief  power  during  the  priesthood  of  his  son-in- 
law  Caiaphas—A  period  of  twelve  years.  Five  of 
his  sons  were  advanced  to  this  high  office  during 
his  lifetime. 

And  Gaiapbas.  He  was  nominally  high 
priest,  his  father-in-law,  Annas,  exercising  the 
real  power  from  a.d.  24  to  A.D.  36,  and  was 
deposed  at  the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Caligula 
by  Vitellius,  then  govemer  of  Syria. 

And  John  and  Alexander.  Nothing  positively 
certain  is  known  of  these  two.  Lightfoot  would 
identify  John  with  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zaccai,  who 
is  mentioned  in  the  Talmud :  after  the  fell  of  Jeru- 
salem, he  obtained  permission  from  the  Roman 
Government  that  the  Sanhedrim  might  be  settled 
at  Japhneh.  Alexander  some  consider  iden- 
tical with  the  brother  of  Philo  the  historian,  and 
well  known  as  alabarch  or  governor  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews. 

Ver.  7.  In  the  midat  Tradition  relates  how 
the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  a  circle  or  semicircle. 

By  what  power.  The  Sanhedrists  ask  first, 
By  what  physical  power  or  influence  was  this 
miracle  wrought  ? 

By  what  name.  They  go  on  to  inquire, 
In  virtue  of  what  uttered  name  have  ye  done 
this  ?  The  judges  well  knew  the  name,  but  they 
wanted  to  convict  Peter  and  John  of  sorcery,  by 
having  worked  a  miracle  not  in  the  name  of  God, 
but  of  a  crucified  malefactor.  They  hoped  to 
bring  the  apostles  under  the  awfiil  death-sentence 
pronounced  in  the  law  (Deut.  xiii.),  which  espe- 
cially provides  for  the  case  when  the  sign  or  the 
wonder  comes  to  pass.  Maimonides,  commenting 
on  the  words  of  Deut.  xiii.,  speaks  of  one 
endeavouring  to  turn  away  the  people  from  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  tells  them  that  the  sign  such 
an  one  had  performed  was  done  by  enchantment 
and  witchcraft,  and  that,  therefore,  he  must  be 
strangled  {Yad-Uaehazakah,  chap.  ix.). 

St.  Peter's  Defence,  8-12. 

'Compare  Peter  a  few  days  since  in  the  palace 
of  the  high  priest,  thrice  denying  his  Master  from 
fear  of  prison  and  death,  and  now  brought  forth 
from  prison,  and  confessing  Christ  before  the  same 
high  priest  and  Sanhedrim  which  had  delivered 
Christ  up  to  Pilate  for  crucifixion,  and  charging 
them  with  His  murder'  (Wordsworth).  What 
had  brought  about  this  change  ?  He  had  seen  the 
risen  Lord. 

Ver.  8.  Being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
In  accordance  with  the  Saviour's  promise  (see  St. 
Luke  xxi.  14,  15). 

Vers.  9,  10.  If  we  this  day  be  examined,  etc 
Ironical  surprise  runs  through  St.  Peter's  reply, 
which  may  be  paraphrased  thus :  *  If  we  really 
are  arraigned,  which  seems  hardly  credible,  on 
account  of  the  good  deed  done  to  this  poor  man 
(pointing  to  the  healed  cripple),  know  all  of  you, 
the  miracle  yeu  ask  about  was  done  in  the  name 
of  that  Jesus  so  terribly  dishonoured  by  you,  but 
by  God  so  signally  honoured.' 

Jesus  Ohxiat  of  Nazareth,  quoting  the  title 
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nailed  on  the  cross.  '  Think  not  that  we  desire  to 
conceal  His  country,  Nazareth,  or  His  death  on 
the  cross.  Ye  crucified  Him,  but  He  was  raised 
by  God,  and  now  works  miracles  from  heaven' 
(Chrysostum,  quoted  by  Wordsworth). 

Ver.  II.  ThiB  is  the  stone,  etc.  The  accusa- 
tion of  awful  mistake  with  which  he  charges  the 
judges  of  Israel,  of  dishonouring  what  God  had  so 
highly  honoured,  St.  Peter  repeats  by  boldly  apply- 
ing to  them  the  well-known  words  of  Ps.  cxviii.  22. 
His  meaning,  which  they  quickly  understood, 
was  that  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  were  the  builders 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  house  of  God  was 
given.  They  should  have  been  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge the  long-looked-for  Messiah,  and  to  have 
worked  for  the  glory  of  His  kingdom,  but  they 
had  rejected  Him  and  cast  Him  aside  ;  while 
God^  by  raising  Him  from  the  dead,  had  shown 
that  He  was  the  comer-stone  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  spiritual  temple  of  God  on  earth 
must  rest 

Ver.  12.  None  other  name  under  heaven. 
The  apostle  has  ceased  altogether  referring  to  the 
case  of  the  lame  man  made  whole,  and  is  here 
proclaiming  before  the  assembled  Sanhedrim  his 
Master's  name,  not  only  as  a  name  in  the  strength 
of  which  the  diseases  of  the  poor  body  might  be 
healed, — that  was  a  small  matter, — but  as  the  only 
name  on  which  men  might  rest  when  they  thought 
of  eternity.  This  famous  passage  occupies  a  pro- 
minent position  in  the  Smalcald  Articles  drawn 
up  by  Luther  and  adopted  in  a.d.  1537.  It  has 
been  said,  with  some  truth,  that  the  adoption  of 
these  articles  completed  the  Reformation,  and 
was  the  definite  declaration  of  the  separation  of 
the  signataries  from  Rome. 

yudgment  of  the  Sanhedrim^  1 3-1 8. 

Astonishment  of  Sanhedrists  at  the  ability  of 
Peter's  reply.  They  remember  the  two  apostles 
were  companions  of  Jesus,  and  then  consult  pri- 
vately together.  They  see  that  any  punishment 
they  might  inflict  would  be  ill  received  by  the 
people,  so  they  determine  to  dismiss  the  accused, 
threatening  them  if  they  continued  to  preach  the 
name  of  the  Crucified. 

Ver.  13.  Unlearned.  Observing  from  the  lan- 
guage and  arguments  used  that  Peter  and  John 
were  untaught  in  the  rabbinical  learning  of  the 
Jewish  schools. 

And  ohBCUie,  or  common.     Men  of  no  mark. 

They  marvelled.  The  rulers  were  evidently 
astoni^ed  that  one  so  unlearned  and  undis- 
tinguished should  address  them  in  such  moving, 
powerfiil  language. 

They  reoognised  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 
*  Their  wonder  sharpened  their  recollection  * 
(Meyer).  Jesus  had  taught  publicly  on  many 
occasions  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the  Temple  courts, 
and  we  know  some  at  least  of  the  rulers  at  dif- 
ferent times  had  been  present.  These  now 
remembered  the  faces  of  Peter  and  John,  who, 
no  doubt,  as  His  most  trusted  followers,  were 
ever  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Master. 

Ver.  14.  Stanoing  with  them.  The  attitude 
of  the  healed  one  is  mentioned  with  emphasis. 
No  longer  the  cripple  who  had  never  walked  or 
stood,  and  who  by  compassionate  friends  had  been 
carried  daily  and  laid  as  a  sufFerine  object  to  ask 
alms  at  the  beautiful  gate,  he  now  nartds  near  his 
deliverers. 

Ver.  15.  They  conferred  among  themselyes. 


It  has  been  asked.  How  were  these  apparently 
private  deliberations  known  to  St  Luke  ?  Several 
probable  answers  have  been  given.  Some  of  the 
priests  who  afterwards  join^  the  little  church 
(see  chap.  vi.  7)  were  doubtless  present  at  the 
council.  St.  Paul  himself,  who  had  much  to 
do  with  the  composition  of  these  memoirs  of 
the  Church  of  the  first  days,  not  improbably  was 
a  Sanhedrist 

Ver.  17.  Let  us  straitly  threaten  them,  that 
they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name. 
The  council  could  find  no  pretext  for  punishing 
thenu  The  people,  with  the  memory  of  the  words 
and  works  of  the  Master  of  Peter  and  John  vividly 
recalled  to  them  by  the  work  of  mercy  iust  done 
to  the  poor  lame  man,  were  clearly  on  the  side  of 
the  accused  apostles ;  so,  with  mere  threats  and  a 
stem  charge  to  bring  no  more  before  the  people  the 
NAME  of  that  One  they  h^d  condemned  and  mur- 
dered, but  whose  look  and  words  haunted  them  with 
a  nameless  terror,  they  dismissed  their  prisoners. 
The  expectation  that  the  apostles  would  have  been 
convicted  under  the  statutes  of  the  law  based  on 
Deut.  xiii.  (see  note  on  ver.  7),  was  frustrated  by 
the  strong  feeling  shown  by  the  people  in  favour 
of  the  apostles.  This  the  Sanhedrim  fairly  con- 
fessed by  their  dread  lest  the  knowledge  of  the 
new  miracle  done  by  the  followers  of  Jesus  should 
spread  any  farther.  The  same  charge  in  former 
days  had  been  made  against  the  Lord,  when  He 
was  accused  of  performing  miracles  by  the  power 
of  Beelzebub ;  but  then,  as  now,  it  fell,  owing 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  people  generally,  who 
never  for  a  moment  could  really  bear  such  a 
supposition  either  in  the  case  of  Christ  or  His 
disciples. 

7)4^  AnsTver  of  Peter  and  John  to  the  Threats  of 
the  Sanhedrim^  19-22. 

They  say  obedience  must  be  shown  to  God 
rather  than  to  men ;  as  for  them,  they  were  only 
witnesses.  After  being  again  threatened,  they  are 
freed  from  custody. 

Ver.  19.  In  the  sight  of  God.  The  Eternal  is 
appealed  to  as  the  ever-present  Judge, — as  sitting 
invisible  in  that  august  council  before  whom  they 
were  then  pleading. 

Whether  it  he  right  to  hearken  unto  you 
rather  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  Ver.  20.  For 
we  cannot  hut  speak  the  things  which  we  have 
seen  and  heard.  The  point  of  the  apostle's  reply 
was,  that  they  were  not  teaching  the  people  as 
self-appointed  Rabbis,  but  were  only  acting  as 
witnesses  of  Jesus.  Their  words  may  be  thus 
paraphrased  :  '  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  us ; 
we  cannot  drown  the  voice  we  know  to  be  God's 
voice,  which  forbids  us  to  suppress  our  message, 
as  ye  would  have  us  do,  which  tells  us  to  bear  our 
public  witness  to  those  mighty  works  we  saw  and 
heard  during  our  Master's  life  on  earth. '  The  noble 
words  of  Socrates,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  when  he  was  pleading  before 
his  judges,  who  condemned  him  to  death,  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  bold,  faithful  utterance 
of  these  unlearned  Galileans  :  *  Athenians,  I  will 
obey  God  rather  than  you ;  and  if  you  would  let  me 
go,  and  give  me  my  life  on  condition  that  I  should 
no  more  teach  my  fellow-citizens,  sooner  than 
agree  to  your  proposal  I  would  prefer  to  die  a 
thousand  times  ^  ( Plato,  Apol.  p.  23  B). 

Ver.  21.  Finding  notning  how  they  might 
puniah  them,  because  of  the  people.    The  evi- 
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dent  good-will  of  the  people  no  doubt  procured 
the  dismissal-  of  the  apostles  this  time  without 
punishment. 

Per  all  glorified  God  for  that  which  was  done. 
No  penalty,  such  cs  scourging  or  imprisonment, 
would  then  have  been  tolerated  by  popular  senti- 
ment But  besides  this  public  feeling  working  in 
favour  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  Sanhedrim  itself  several 
members  secretly  favoured  the  new  sect.  Some 
have  supposed  that  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea  were  members  of  this  council.  That  the 
powerful  R.  Gamaliel,  one  certainly  of  the  n&ost 
mfluential  of  the  Sanhedrim  leaders,  was  disposed 
to  favour  them  we  know  from  Acts  v.  34. 

The  Apostles  with  their  own  People  after  their 
Release,  23-31. 

The  prayer  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  to  God 
to  support  and  defend  the  threatened  and  per- 
secuted followers  of  His  Son,  and  the  answer 
from  heaven. 

Ver.  23.  They  went  to  their  own  people.  The 
Greek  word  here  translated  *  their  own  people' 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  signify  'their 
brother  apostles,'  by  others  *  the  church  in  the 
apostles'  house,*  or  *  those  with  whom  the  apostles 
were  accustomed  to  unite  in  prayer.'  The  term, 
however,  is  a  far  more  inclusive  one,  and  compre- 
hends a  large  number  of  the  believers  then  in  the 
city.  These  no  doubt  had  come  together  on  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  affairs  of  the  little  com- 
munity, as  the  arrest  of  the  two  leaders  by  the 
orders  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  of  course  known 
throughout  Jerusalem.  Others,  too,  had  doubt- 
less hurried  to  the  same  house  on  hearing  of  the 
release  of  Peter  and  John.  It  would  seem  that 
the  primitive  Church  in  Jerusalem  already  possessed 
a  common  resort  for  prayer  and  meeting  together. 

And  reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  had  said  unto  them.  To  their  own  people 
then  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  Nazarenes,  the 
two  relate  all  that  the  Sanhedrim  judges  had  said 
to  them.  St.  Chrysostom  remarks  here  *  that  they 
told  their  tale  not  for  their  own  glory.  .  .  .  All 
that  their  adversaries  had  said,  this  they  told ;  their 
own  part  it  is  likely  they  omitted.'  Nor  did  their 
story  on  the  whole  give  fair  promise  for  the  future. 
Dark  and  stormy  days  evidently  lay  before  the 
little  conmiunity.  The  highest  civil  and  religious 
authority  in  the  nation  had  taken  formal  and  public 
notice  of  their  proceedings,  and  had  condemned 
them ;  and  though  the  Sanhedrim  had  been  for 
the  moment  restrained  from  severe  measures,  it  was 
only  too  clear  that  when  the  temporary  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  always  so  nuctuating,  was 
removed,  the  majority  of  the  council  would  at  once 
proceed  to  harsher  measures.  Of  the  uncertain 
duration  of  popular  favour,  the  followers  of  Jesus 
had  had  sad  experience  in  the  case  of  their  Master, 
who  was  welcomed  by  the  people  as  the  promised 
King  Messiah  on  the  day  of  Palms,  and  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  populace,  within  five  days  after, 
crucified  by  them  as  a  malefactor.  So  they  now 
prayed  to  the  God  of  Israel  a  very  earnest  prayer 
for  help  and  succour. 

Ver.  24.  They  lifted  np  their  voice  to  God 
with  one  accord.  In  what  manner  now  are 
we  to  conclude  that  this  primitive  congregation 
of  Christ's  followers  poured  forth  their  earnest 
supplications  to  the  Most  High?  Some  would 
prefer  to  understand  the  prayer  to  have   been 


an  utterance  of  one  of  the  apostles  or  disciples, 
the  thoughts  suggested  by  the  urgent  need  of  the 
moment ;  and  that  while  one  uttered  the  words, 
the  rest  followed,  some  with  their  voice,  others 
only  with  the  heart.  Another  view  suggested  is, 
that  the  whole  assembly  sung  together  the  2d 
Psalm,  and  that  Peter  made  it  the  basis  of  his 
prayer  in  their  present  perplexity.  Another  and, 
as  it  seems,  a  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
passage,  regards  vers.  24-30  as  part  of  a  solemn 
form  of  prayer  used  by  the  Apostolic  Church  of 
Jerusalem — ^a  formula  of  prayer  previously  com- 
posed while  the  impression  made  by  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  was  still  recent.  There  is  an  objection 
made  to  this  last  view,  namely,  that  the  state  of 
things  pictured  in  vers.  29,  30  limits  the  prayer  to 
the  present  emergency;  but  surely  the  storm  of 
danger  and  persecution  which  then  was  threaten- 
ing Portly  to  break  over  the  little  church  must  have 
seemed  ever  imminent  to  a  company  of  men  whose 
life-work  it  was  to  preach  the  religion  of  a  crucified 
malefactor.  It  is  a  beautiful  thought  which  sees 
in  these  solemn  words,  where  an  unshaken,  a  death- 
less faith  shines  through  the  gloom  of  present  and 
coming  sorrow,  a  fragment  of  the  oldest  Christian 
liturgy.  This  formula  of  prayer  was,  as  some 
have  well  termed  it,  a  flower  which  grew  up  in  its 
strange  sweet  beauty  under  the  cross,  and  shows 
us  how  perfect  was  the  confidence,  how  child-like 
the  trust  in  the  Almighty  arm,  of  these  first  brave 
confessors  of  Jesus. 

Lord,  thou  art  the  God  which  hast  made 
heaven  and  earth.  How  feeble,  after  all,  was 
the  power  of  hi^h  priest  and  Sanhedrim  compared 
with  that  of  their  Master,  the  Creator  of  all ! 

Ver.  25.  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant 
David  hast  said.  The  quotation  which  follows  is 
from  Ps.  ii.  i,  2.  The  words  are  taken  verbatim 
from  the  Septuagint.  There  is  no  superscription 
either  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  Septuagint  version ; 
but  the  older  interpreters,  especially  the  Jewish, 
referred  it  to  David. 

Ver.  26.  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood  np,  and 
the  rulers  were  gathered  together  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  anointeid.  The  2d  Psalm, 
the  first  two  verses  of  which  are  woven  into  the 
earliest  fragment  we  possess  of  Christian  public 
worship,  was  interpreted  originally  by  the  Jews  as 
referring  to  King  Messiah.  Only  in  later  times, 
when  the  well-known  circumstances  of  the  history 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  seemed  so  exactly  to  corre- 
spond to  what  the  Psalm  relates  of  the  *  Anointed 
of  Jehovah,'  Jewish  learned  men  tried  to  do  away 
with  the  received  Messianic  interpretation,  which 
they  were  obliged  at  the  same  time  to  confess  was 
originally  admitted  generally.  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi, 
for  instance,  says:  'According  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  some,  ' '  the  Anointed  "  is  King  Messiah,  and 
so  our  blessed  Rabbis  have  expounded  it.'  Raschi 
makes  the  same  statement  as  to  the  ancient  inter- 
pretation, and  then  adds  how  in  his  opinion  it  is 
better  to  keep  to  the  literal  sense,  and  to  explain 
it  of  David  himself,  that  we  may  be  able  to  answer 
the  heretics,  i.e.  Christians,  In  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Psalm  at  first  an  earthly  king  is  pre- 
sent, and  the  circumstances  of  his  own  (David's) 
chequered  career  supply  the  imagery;  *but  his 
words  are  too  great  to  have  all  their  meaning 
exhausted  in  David  or  any  Jewish  monarch.  Or 
ever  he  is  aware,  the  local  and  the  temporal  are 
swallowed  up  in  the  universal  and  eternal.  The 
king  who  sits  on  David's  throne  has  become  glori- 
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fiel  and  traasfigured  in  the  light  of  the  promise. 
The  picture  is  half  ideal,  half  actual ;  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  present,  but  with  that  only  so  far 
as  it  is  typical  of  greater  things  to  come.  The 
true  king,  who  to  the  prophet's  mind  is  to  fulfil  all 
his  largest  hopes,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  visible 
and  earthly  king.  The  nations  are  not  merely 
those  who  are  now  mustering  for  the  battle,  but 
whatsoever  opposeth  and  exalteth  itself  against 
Jehovah  and  against  His  Anointed'  (DeanPerowne, 
Introd.  to  Ps.  ii.). 

There  is  an  exact  correspondence  between  the 
leading  enemies  mentioned  in  the  Psalm,  who 
arose  against  the  Lx)rd  and  His  Anointed,  and 
those  who  were  present  at  the  scenes  of  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  heathen 
(or  Gentiles)  were  represented  by  the  Roman 
soldiery  and  officials  of  the  great  Gentile  empire  ; 
the  people,  by  Israel.  The  kings  of  the  earth,  by 
king  Iierod  ;  the  rulers,  by  Pontius  Pilate  the 
governor.  The  Lord  in  the  Psalm  corresponds 
to  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  to  whom  the 
prayer  is  addressed ;  and  the  Lord's  Anointed,  to 

*  Thy  holy  child  Jesus. '  There  is  a  ver>'  remark- 
able  Jewish  comment  (see  Perowne  on  this  Psalm) 
on  the  words,  against  Jehorvah  and  against  His 
Anointed y  in  the  Mechilta  quoted  in  the  Jalkut 
Schimoni :  *  Like  a  robber  who  was  standing  and 
expressing  his  contempt  behind  the  palace  of  the 
king,  and  saying,  If  I  find  the  son  of  the  king,  I 
will  seize  him,  and  kill  him,  and  crucify  him,  and 
put  him  to  a  terrible  death ;  but  the  Holy  Spirit 
mocks  at  it,  and  saith,  He  that  dwelleth  in  the 
heavens  laughs.' 

Ver.  27.  in  this  city.  These  words  answer  to 
the  statement  of  Ps.  ii.  6  :  *  C/pon  my  holy  hill  of 
Zion,  I  have  set  my  King.* 

Ver.  28.  To  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy 
counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.  These  im- 
portant words  must  be  connected  closely  with  the 
foregoing  clause,  thus :  *  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate, 
etc.,  were  gathered  together  to  do  whatsoever  Thy 
hand  and  Thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be 
done.'  Meyer  well  observes  here  :  *The  Lord's 
death  was  not  the  chance  work  of  arbitrary  hate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  necessary  result  of  the 
Divine  purpose,  which  must  use  man's  free  acts  as 
its  instrument.'  The  words  of  (Ecumenius  are 
to  the  same  purpose  :  *  They  came  together  as 
enemies ;  but  they  were  doing  what  Thou  didst 
plan.'     Leo  I.  writes  on  this  difficult  question  : 

*  The  Lord  did  not  direct  the  hands  of  those 
raging  ones  against  Himself,  but  He  allowed  them 
to  be  so  directed ;  nor  did  He,  by  His  foreknow- 
ledge of  what  would  be  done,  oblige  it  to  be  done ; 
nor  did  He  require  them  to  will  these  things  ;  but 
He  gave  them  power  (so  to  will)  if  they  pleased.' 
Wordsworth's  three  great  principles  which  he 
lays  down  as  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  discussions 
on  this  and  similar  texts,  are  admirable  : — 

(i.)  That  God  is  the  one  great  First  Cause. 

(2.)  That  He  wills  that  all  should  act  according 
to  the  law  which  He  has  given  them. 

(3.)  That  it  is  His  will  that  man's  will  should  be 
free. 

Ver.  29.  And  now.  Lord,  grant  that  with  all 
boldness  they  may  speak  thy  word.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  first  great  public  prayer  of 
the  Church,  how  the  Spirit  of  their  Master  had 
sunk  into  the  disciples'  hearts.  No  fire  from 
heaven  is  called  down  on  the  guilty  heads  of  the 
enemies  of  Christ,    who  would   stamp  out   His 


struggling  Church ;  only  for  themselves  they  pray 
for  bravery  and  constancy. 

Vers.  30,  31.  By  stretching  forth  thine  hand 
to  heal.  And  the  solitary  special  sign  of  almighty 
power  which  they  pray  for,  is  to  be  able  to  relieve 
such  suffering  among  men  as  they  had  often  seen 
their  Master  remove,  the  power  to  be  able  to  work 
such  works  as  Peter  and  John  had  performed  the 
afternoon  before  at  the  'Beautiful  Gate'  of  the 
Temple,  when  to  the  hopeless  cripple  they  gave 
health  and  strength  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth ;  and  with  this  name,  the  earnest  plead- 
ing of  the  Church  of  the  first  da)rs  ceased,  and  as 
the  murmur  of  these  last  words,  *  Thy  holy  child 
Jesus,'  was  dying  away,  the  place  was  uiaken 
where  they  were  assembled  together,  as  though 
the  wings  of  the  descending  Spirit  had  touched 
the  walls  and  caused  the  house  of  prayer  to  rock, 
giving  this  outward  sign  of  His  blessed  presence. 
And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
As  on  the  first  Pentecost  morning,  the  inward  sign 
was  given  to  these  brave  confessors  too ;  and  they 
spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldneas,  and  once 
more  the  voice  of  apostles  and  believers  rose  from 
within  those  holy  walls  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Eternal,  but  no  more  in  tones  of  anxious  pleading, 
but  exultant  and  joyous  in  their  new-bom  hope 
and  confidence,  for  the  first  great  prayer  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  answered. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Church,  iv.  32-v.  ii. 

The  characteristic  feature  is  concord  among  the 
believers.  The  great  topic  of  preaching  among 
them  is  the  Lord's  resurrection.  The  favour  they 
were  held  in  among  the  people.  Their  community 
of  goods.  Two  notable  examples  of  this  generosity 
in  giving  up  all  earthly  goods  are  given — {a)  that 
of  Barnabas,  who  became  subsequently  a  famous 
leader  in  the  Church  ;  {d)  that  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  who  were  punished  by  death  for  hypo- 
crisy in  this  matter,  daring  to  claim  from  men  a 
reputation  for  self-denial  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
knew  was  undeserved. 

Ver.  32.  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved. From  the  personal  details  connected  with 
the  leading  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  related 
in  the  third  and  fourth  chapters, — from  recounting 
their  words,  their  great  miracle,  and  the  persecu- 
tion which  followed,—  the  historian  of  the  first  days 
of  the  Church  passes  to  the  intter  life  of  the  new 
society,  and  shows  how  the  same  quiet  peace,  the 
same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  at  first  (see  chap, 
ii.  44-47)  prevailed,  still  reigned  in  the  now  greatly 
jenlarged  community,  which  now  numbered,  we  are 
told  (chap.  iv.  7),  5000  men  ;  and  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  Church  in  those  early  days,  the  writer  of 
the  history  dwells  on  two  particulars — (l)  the 
relations  of  believers  one  with  another  ;  (2)  the 
relation  of  believers  towards  the  outer  world. 

Of  one  heart  and  one  soul.  This  expression 
was  one  significant  of  a  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship. A  harmony  complete  and  unbroken  reigned 
at  first  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  :  greed,  jealousy, 
and  selfish  ambition  were  unknown  as  yet  in  the 
community,  and  this  enthusiasm  of  love  found  its 
first  expression  in  a  voluntary  cession  of  all 
possessions  on  the  part  of  each  individual  believer 
in  favour  of  the  common  funds  of  the  society. 
Neither  said  any  of  them  that  ought  of  the 
things  that  they  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they 
had  all  things  common.  The  various  points 
connected  with  the  community  of  goods  in  the 
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early  Church,  the  conBned  area  over  which  the 
practice  extended,  the  many  exceptions  to  the 
rule  which  existed  even  in  the  first  few  years  of 
the  Church's  history,  etc.,  are  discussed  in 
Excursus  B  of  Chapter  II.  This  voluntary 
poverty  was  no  doubt  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  loving  followers  of  Jesus  to  imitate  as  closely 
as  possible  the  old  life  they  had  led  while  the 
Master  yet  walked  with  them  on  earth,  when  they 
had  one  purse  and  all  things  common.  The 
changed  conditions  after  the  ascension,  at  first 
they  failed  to  see ;  the  great  and  varied  interests 
with  which  they  soon  became  mixed  up,  the 
vastly  enlarged  society,  and  above  all,  the  absence 
of  the  Master,  soon  rendered  impracticable  the 
continuance  of  a  way  of  life  to  which-  they  were 
attached  by  such  sweet  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
memories.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  this  was  an 
attempt  to  graft  the  principle  of  a  community 
of  goods  on  the  Church  of  Christ — an  attempt 
which  utterly  failed  in  practice,  and  which  was 
given  up  altogether  after  a  very  short  experi- 
ence. This  is  indisputable,  for  we  find  all  the 
epistles  written  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
varied  orders  of  master  and  slave,  of  rich  and 
poor,  continued  to  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
Christian  community. 

The  rigid  and  unswerving  truthfulness  of  the 
author  of  the  *  Acts, '  in  dwelling  upon  this  grave 
mistake  of  the  first  years,  seems  to  have  escaped 
general  notice.  Long  before  the  *Acts*  were 
edited,  the  error  was  acknowledged  and  cor- 
rected; yet  St.  Luke  makes  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal or  even  to  gloss  over  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
those  brave  apostles  and  martyrs  who  laid  so  well 
and  so  faithfully  the  early  stories  of  the  great 
Christian  Temple. 

And  this  uncompromising  truthfulness  runs 
through  the  entire  history;  the  early  chapters 
tell  us  of  the  short-sighted  policy  which  loved 
"to  dream  of  equality  among  men ;  the  memoirs, 
as  they  proceed,  conceal  nothing :  they  tell 
us  of  the  jealous  disputes  among  the  poor 
converts,  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  Jews,  the 
persecuting  rage,  the  youthful  ambition  of,  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  the  favouritism  of  Barnabas,  the 
weakness  and  timidity  of  Mark,  the  narrow 
sectarian  spirit  of  Peter.  Nothing  is  veiled; 
the  same  calm  unimpassioned  hand  writes  in  the 
same  section  of  the  glories  and  the  shame  of  the 
early  Church  ;  then,  as  now,  we  see  darkness 
alternating  with  light ;  we  feel  we  are  indeed 
reading  a  true  history. 

Ver.  33.  And  with  great  power  gave  the 
apostles  witnesB  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  These  words  speak  of  the  relations  of  the 
Church  with  the  outer  world  ;  the  powerful  and 
effective  eloquence  of  the  apostolic  preaching  was 
not,  as  some  have  suggested,  merely  working  with- 
in the  comparatively  narrow  pale  of  the  believers : 
the  writer  of  these  brief  early  memoirs  would 
hardly  dwell  on  the  power  of  the  preaching  within 
the  Cliurch.  It  was  doubtless  the  solemn  answer 
to  the  congregation's  solemn  (and,  we  believe,  often 
repeated)  prayer  (see  ver.  29) ;  and  we  may  think 
of  these  devoted  men,  day  after  day  in  the  thronged 
Temple  courts,  the  popular  favour  supporting 
them,  speaking  their  blessed  message  for  a  time 
unhindered.  *  The  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  again  and  again  mentioned  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  apostolic  teaching ;  it  was  the  column 
upon   which   their  strong    patient   faith   rested ; 


they  knew  they  had  seen  their  Master  after  He 
had  risen  ;  they  told  it  out  to  others  that  men 
might  grasp  the  mighty  issues  which  this  victory 
of  Jesus  over  death  involved  for  every  man  and 
woman.' 

And  great  grace  was  upon  them  all.  Exposi- 
tors have  differed  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 

*  great  grace  *  here  alluded  to.  Is  it  (a)  the  *  grace 
of  God  ?  does  it  mean  that  the  Divine  favour  was 
abundantly  shown  to  the  apostles  ?  Or  {b)  does  it 
signify  that  these  devoted  teachers  found  favour 
among  the  people  ?  {b)  seems  decidedly  the  better 
interpretation  ;  for,  first,  the  word  grace  distinctly 
bears  this  meaning  in  chap.  ii.  4 ;  and  second,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  *  grace  of  God'  was  upon  the 
apostles  and  brethren  :  they  were  filled,  we  read, 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  31).  Verse  33  speaks 
of  the  great  power  of  the  apostolic  preaching. 
There  was  scarcely  any  need  for  the  writer  of 
the  *Acts'  specially  to  mention,  further,  how 
God's  favour  was  resting  upon  them  ;  but  the  fact 
of  their  standing  high  in  popular  estimation  was 
an  important  one  :  it  showed  under  whose  pro- 
tection and  by  whose  favour  their  public  preach- 
ing and  work  went  on  after  the  threats  of  ihe 
supreme  council  (see  vers.  18,  21,  29 ;  comp.  also 
chap.  V.  12-14). 

Vers.  34,  35.  And  brought  the  prices  of  the 
things  that  were  sold.  And  laid  them  at  the 
aposUes'  feet.  We  have  here  one  of  the  few  ex- 
pressions in  the  New  Testament  where  the 
personal  dignity  and  rank  which  the  apostles  held 
m  the  community  of  the  believers  is  directly 
mentioned  (comp.  Cicero,  Pro  Flacco^  c.  28, 
where  we  read  how  a  sum  of  money  was  laid  at  the 
Praetor's  feet  in  the  Forum).  The  apostles,  like 
the  Roman  magistrates,  probably  sat  amongst 
their  own  people  on  a  raised  seat,  on  the  steps  of 
which,  at  tneir  feet,  the  money  thus  devoted  for 
the  service  of  the  Lord's  people  was  laid  in  token 
of  respect.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  customary 
way  of  the  solemn  dedication  of  property  to  the 
use  of  the  Church,  as  it  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  case  of  Barnabas  (ver.  37). 

Ver.  36.  And  Joseph,  who  by  the  apostles  was 
sumamed  Barnabas.  This  is  given  as  one  of  the 
more  famous  instances  of  this  giving  up  houses 
and  lands  for  the  Lord's  sake.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  tells  us  this  Barnabas,  a  Levite  of 
Cyprus,  was  one  of  the  Lord's  seventy  disciples. 
This  eloquent  and  devoted  man  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  foremost  missionaries  of  Christ. 
In  the  vexed  question  of  the  authorship  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Barnabas  has  been  by 
some  scholars  supposed  to  have  been  the  writer. 
The  well-known  epistle  bearing  his  name,  quoted 
some  seven  times  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
also  by  Origen,  Jerome,  etc.,  although  undoubtedly 
a  monument  of  the  first  Christian  age,  was  pro- 
bably written  some  time  after  Barnabas'  martyr- 
dom, which  took  place  not  later  than  a.d.  57 
(see  Hefele,  ProUgomefia  Patrum  Apost.  Opera), — 
Which  is,  being  interpreted,  The  son  of  consola- 
tion.    The  name  Barnabas  is  compounded  of  two 

Hebrew  words,  riK^ZU  13,  which  mean  literally, 

T       :        - 

*  the  son  of  prophecy.*  The  writer  of  the  *  Acts  * 
translates  it  *  son  of  consolation '  (or  exhortation). 
This  name  was  given  him  by  the  apostles,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  his  rare  gifts  of  speech  and  powers 
of  exhortation. 

A  Levite,   and   of   the  country  of   Cyprus, 
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(37)  HaTing  land,  sold  it.     The  land  sold  might  of  Israel  (see  Jer.  xxxii.  7).    On  the  return  from 

have  been  situated  in  Cyprus;  but  this  supposition  the  captivity,  it  was  still  more  unlikely  that  the 

is  hardly  necessary,  for  we  know  that  even  priests  old    restrictions  of  the  Mosaic    Law  regarding 

might  hold  land  in  the  later  days  of  the  kingdom  heritages  could  be  observed. 


Chapter  V. 

Internal  Dangers  of  the  Early  Church — The  Episode  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira — Progress  of  the  Church — Second  Arrest  of  the  Apostles— Defetice 
of  Peter— Its  Effect  on  Gamaliel  and  the  Sanhedrim — The  Apostles  are 
scourged  and  then  liberated. 

1  T)  UT  a  certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  Sapphira  his  wife, 

2  -D     sold  a  possession,  And  "kept  back  part  of  the  price,  his  '^y^^'y\^»^ 
wife  also  being  privy  to  it,  and  brought  a  certain  part,  and    ti»«Gk 

3  *laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet.     But  Peter  said,  Ananias,  why  *ch.iv.35.37. 
hath  ""  Satan  ^filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  ^the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  <rSecLa.xxii 

4  to  "keep  back/ar/  of  the  price  of  the  land.?     Whiles  it  re- ^^cci.viiL«. 
mained,  was  it  not  thine  own  .?*  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not 

in  thine  own  power?  why  hast  thou  'conceived  this  thing  in  rSoDan.i.^s; 
thine  heart.?  thou  hast  not  lied   unto  men,  but  -^^unto  God.    ^j*"^ 

5  And  Ananias  hearing  these  words  ^  fell  down,  and  gave  up  the    ^-^j^-  <^-^ 


(Ok.). 


3..?. 


ghost :  *  and  great  fear  came  on  all  them  that  heard  these  ^»jp<" 

6  things.      *  And  the  young  men  arose,  *  wound  him  up,*  and    j^Vith^Mat.* 

7  carried  him  out,  and  buried  him.     And  it  was  about  the  space    Y^^i^^^-. 
of  three  hours  after,  when  his  wife,  not  knowing  what  was  done,  ^vS'io'cGk.)! 

8  came  in.     And  Peter  '  answered  unto  her,  Tell  me  whether  ye    ^;^^^^ 
sold  the  land  for  so  much.?.    And  she  said,  Yea,  for  so  much.  '*ch'^l";3^* 

9  Then  Peter*  said  unto  her.   How  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  l^oV^^vT 
together  to  '"tempt  -^the  Spirit  of  the  Lord .?  behold,  "the  feet    v-iTa^'cp! 
of  them  which  have  buried  thy  husband  ar^  at  the  door,  and  /cS.1ii!*«°" 

10  shall  carry  thee  out.  Then  ^  fell  she  *  down  straightway  at  his  judR.  xvih. 
feet,  and  ^yielded  up  the  ghost :  and  *  the  young  men  came  in, mz^. ch. xv. 
and  found  her  dead,  and,  carrying  her  forth,  buried  her  by  her  «iaa.  m.  7; 

1 1  husband.     *  And  great  fear  came  upon  all  the  church,  and  upon 
as  many  as  heard "  these  things. 

12  And  ''by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  many  ^ signs  and  ^^-^^''^'^ 
wonders  wrought  among  the  people  ;  (and  they  were  all  ^with    »v.  30,  xiv.3, 

13  one  accord  in  ''Solomon's  porch.     And  of  the  rest  'durst  no    Romxr.»9: 

^  ^  -^  2  Cor.  XII.  la; 

matt  join  himself  to  them:  but  'the  people  magnified  them.  .^*^j*j^^-^ 

14  And  believers  were  the  more  "added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  ^jof^;j';'^ 

15  both  of  men  and  women  ;)  Insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  ,q;/j;"x. 
the  sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,  /oLT*?'. 


IV.  21. 


^  or  the  Holy  Spirit  *  did  it  not  remain  thine  own  *    *    *"*^' 

•  wrapped  him  round  *  But  Peter 

*  and  she  fell  •  the  whole  church,  and  upon  all  that  heard 
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that  at  the  least  *'  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by '  might  over-  v^  Mat. 

16  shadow  some  of  them.     There  came  also  a  multitude  out  of  the  ^^^  ^vi.  17, 
cities  round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing  ^  sick  /o/ks,  and  ^^  ^j"*  "* 
tAem  which  w/^^  "^ vexed  with  unclean  spirits:  and  they  were    &^-j^^' 
healed  every  one.  «"•??•  Cp. 

•'^  Jo.  »1.  xo. 

17  Then  *the  high  priest  •  rose  up,  and  all  they  that  were  with  *^^lu.  xa. 
him,  (which  is  the  sect  of  the  ^Sadducees,)  and  were  filled  with  *^k)y'^Not 

18  indignation.  And  'laid  their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put    S:r'''^' 

19  them  in  the  common  *  prison.     But  *  the  angel  of  the  Lord*  by  \^^^: 
night  *  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  brought  tliem  forth,  and  ^s^^^fii'i?; 

20  said,  Go,  stand  and  speak  ^ in  the  temple  to  the  people  all  'the  '£^o.*xvi^'; 

21  words  of  this  life.    And  when  they  heard  that,  they  entered    cp.°'phiL"ii. 
-^into  the  temple  'early  in  the  morning,  and  taught.    *  But  the  yw. 20,95,42; 
high  priest  came,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  and  called  '  the  ^jS!  ^ill*.  2! 
council  together,  and  all  the  senate  of  the  children  of  Israel,  «vv'.  iji!^,' 

22  and  sent  to  the  prison  to  have  them  brought.     But  when  the    Sat.  v  aa 
*  officers  came,  and  found  them  not  in  the  prison,  they  returned,    M^i.^Kvi. 

23  and  told,  Saying,  The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with  all  /Gk.notas 
safety,  and  the  keepers  standing  without "  before  the  doors :  ^^-A-. 

24  but  when  we  had  opened,  we  found  no  fwo;;?  within.     Now  when  <»seech.'iv"  ' 
the  '  high  priest "  and  the  **  captain  of  the  temple  and  the  chief    ^u.  xx.\9. 
priests  heard  these  things,  they  "doubted  of  them  whereunto  ^^^-,"^,3, 

25  this  would  grow.     Then  came  ^*  one  and  told  them,  saying,    Cp-ch-v«i- 
Behold,  the  men  whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  standing-^ in  the  ''***J;x^; 

26  temple,  and  teaching  the  people.    Then  went  the  **  captain  with  's^e^ExlL  J^ 
the  *  officers,  and  brought  them  without  violence :  '^  for  they  '  x;ri*i."iV^' 

27  feared  the  people,  lest  they  should  have  been  stoned.     And  riS*ch^J^2' 
when  they  had  brought  them,  they  set  them  before  '  the  council :    ^'uf'a" 

28  and  the  high  priest  asked  them.  Saying,  ^  Did  not  we  straitly  "'^dTig' 

99 ;  z  Pet.  u. 


}^ 


command  you  that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name }  and 


?5- 


behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  ^  in-  *^!u*^" 

29  tend  to  bring"  this  man's  ''blood  upon  us.  Then  Peter"  and  «iSa!'K'^ 
the  other  apostles  answered  and  said,  *  We  ought  to  obey  God  "  a\,i^y?'^,^. 

30  rather  than  men.     'The  God  of  our  fathers  "raised  up  Jesus,  hi.yx.^xy\%\ 

31  ''whom  ye  slew  and  "'hanged  on  a  tree.  Him  hath  God  Lu. i.^""'' 
exalted  *  with  his  right  hand  "  to  be  ^2.  Prince  and  '  a  Saviour,  43(Gk.Xxiii! 
for  to   give  *  repentance  to  Israel,  and   *  forgiveness  of  sins.    Iph.i.  7* 

32  And  ^  we  are  his  witnesses  of  these  things ;  and  so  is  also  the  ^SeeLi.xiiv. 
Holy  Ghost,"    ^  whom  God   hath   given  to  them  that  obey  ^ih.  "•  4. 
him. 

^  that  as  Peter  came  by  at  least  his  shadow  *  But  the  high  priest 

•  an  angel  of  the  Lord  ^^  The  older  authorities  omit  without. 

^*  But  when  the  priest.  The  older  authorities^  however^  omit  the  words 
altogether, 

^'  Ahd  then  came  ^*  with  your  teaching,  and  wish  to  bring 

1*  But  Peter  "  We  must  obey  God 

**  or  to  his  right  hand  *''  i/r  the  Holy  Spirit 
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33  When  they  heard  that,  they  were  cut  '  to  the  heart,  and  -^  took 

34  counsel  to  slay  them."  Then  stood  there  up"  one  in  '^the 
council,  a  Pharisee,  named  *  Gamaliel,  '  a  doctor  of  the  law,  had 
in  reputation  among  all  the  people,  and  commanded  to  put  the 

35  apostles"  forth  a  little  space ;  And  said  unto  them,  Ye  men  of 
Israel,  *  take  heed  to  yourselves  what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touch- 

36  ing  these  men.  For  '  before  these  days  rose  up  Theudas. 
**  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody ;  "*  to  whom  a  number  of 
men,  about  four  hundred,  joined  themselves :  who  was  slain  ; 
and  all,  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  scattered,  and  brought  to 

37  nought.  After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days 
of  *  the  taxing,"  and  drew  away  much  people  after  him  : "  he 
also  perished  ;  and  all,  even  as  many  as  obeyed  him,  were  dis- 

38  persed.  And  now  I  say  unto  you.  Refrain  from  these  men,  and 
let  them  alone :  **  for  if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it 

39  will  come  to  nought :  "*  But  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow 

40  it ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found  even  ^to  fight  against  God.  And  to 
him  they  agreed  :  and  when  they  had  ^  called  the  apostles,  and 
''  beaten  them,  they  ^  commanded  that  they  should  not  speak  in 

41  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  let  them  go.  And  they  departed  from 
the  presence  of  *  the  council,  *  rejoicing  that  they  were  '  counted 

42  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  his  name."*  And  daily  "in  the 
temple,  and  in  every  house,'*  ^  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and 
^  preach  Jesus  Christ. 

^'  and  wished  to  slay  them  *•  But  there  stood  up 

*•  The  older  authorities  read  *  the  men '  in  place  of^  apostles.' 

'^  giving  himself  out  to  be  somebody  ^^  in  the  days  of  the  enrolment 

••  The  older  authorities  read  *  (some  of  the)  people  after  him.' 

**  it  will  be  overthrown        **  The  older  authorities  only  read  *  for  the  name.' 

*•  or  and  at  home. 


[Chap.  V 
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z8.     So  ch. 

XV.  35. 


The  Episode  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  i-li. 

Vers.  I,  2.  But  a  certain  man  named  Ananias, 
with  Sapphiia  his  wife,  sold  a  ponnoBirion,  and 
kept  back  part  of  the  price.  In  striking  contrast 
to  the  entire  self-abnegation  of  some  of  the  richer 
brethren,  of  whom  Barnabas  was  an  example, 
appears  the  conduct  of  another  of  the  wealtnier 
converts,  Ananias.  'The  history  of  the  infant 
Church  has  presented  hitherto  an  image  of  un- 
sullied light ;  it  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  a 
shadow  falls  upon  it.  We  can  imagine  that 
among  the  first  Christians  a  kind  of  holy  emula- 
tion had  sprung  up  all  were  eager  to  make  over 
their  superfluous  wealth  to  the  Church.  This 
zeal  now  seems  to  have  carried  away  some,  in 
whose  hearts  still  lingered  a  love  for  earthly 
things.  Such  an  one  was  Ananias,  who  secretly 
kept  back  part  of  the  price  he  had  received  for 
property  (which  he  had  devoted  to  God's  service). 
Vanity  was  the  motive  for  the  sale,  hypocrisy  the 
motive  of  the  concealment.  He  coveted  the 
reputation  of  appearing  as  disinterested  as  others, 
and  yet  could  not  let  go  his  hold  of  mammon ' 
(from  Olshausen). 


Special  circumstances  surround  the  sin  of  these 
two  unhappy  ones,  whose  guilt  met  with  so  prompt 
and  terrible  a  punishment.  We  must  remember 
that  the  early  Church,  strong  and  enduring  as  it 
proved  itself  to  be,  in  those  first  days  stood  alone 
and  defenceless,  while  the  hands  of  all,  seemingly, 
were  against  it.  The  secret  of  its  strength  lay  in 
the  faith  of  its  members  in  the  Risen  One — a  faith 
which  nothing  could  shake  ;  in  their  perfect  trust 
in  the  guidance  and  presence  among  them  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  in  the  sure  confidence  that,  though 
they  as  individuals  might  not,  probably  would  not, 
live  to  see  it,  the  triumph  of  their  Master's  cause 
was  certain.  Now  Ananias— partly,  perhaps,  per- 
suaded that  this  new  sect  had  before  it  a  great 
future,  and  wishing  to  secure  his  own  share  in  its 
coming  prosperity;  partly,  perhaps,  moved  by 
genuine  admiration  for  its  pure  saintly  life — volun- 
tarily threw  in  his  lot  with  these  Nazarenes,  and 
by  a  seemingly  noble  act  of  self-denial,  claimed 
the  position  among  them  which  was  ever  promptly 
given  to  those  saintly  men  and  women  who  had 
given  up  lands  and  gold  for  Christ's  sake.  In  his 
heart,  however,  a  lingering  doubt  remained  whether 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  whole  story  might  not  be  a 
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delusion ;  so,  while  professedly  stripping  himself 
of  his  possessions,  he  kept  back  enough  of  his 
worldly  wealth  to  secure  himself  in  the  event  of 
the  dispersion  and  breaking  up  of  the  communion 
of  the  Nazarenes. 

Ananias  knew  he  could  deceive  men ;  he  be- 
lieved so  little  in  that  Almighty  Spirit  who  guided 
and  inspired  the  little  church  of  Christ,  that  he 
dreamed  he  could  deceive,  too,  that  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  3.  But  Peter  eaid,  Ananias,  why  hath 
Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  He  to  the  Holy  Ghost  ? 
It  was  in  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  believers  for 
prayer  and  counsel,  Peter  and  the  twelve  no  doubt 
sitting  on  their  raised  chairs  (see  note  on  chap.  iv. 
35),  when  Ananias  presented  his  rich  offering. 
We  are  not  directly  told  how  Peter  obtained  his 
information  respecting  the  fraud ;  still,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  source  :  it  was  no  earthly 
presence  which  guided  and  executed  the  dread 
judgment  of  that  court. 

In  Peter's  question  to  Ananias,  *  Why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  ?*  two  points  claim  a  special  com- 
ment :  (i)  The  foremost  of  the  Twelve,  who  had 
learned  his  doctrine  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  distinctly 
here  acknowledges  his  belief  in  the  existence  and 
personality  of  the  spirit  of  evil,  Satan ;  (2)  By 
his  question,  *  Why,'  etc.,  he  evidently  rec(^ises 
man  s  free  will,  his  power  to  resist  if  he  choose, 
the  promptings  of  the  evil  one. 

Ver.  4.  Whiles  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine 
own  ?  and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine 
own  power  t  All  this  shows  that  this  community 
of  goods  was  purely  voluntary ;  even  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  it  was  required  of  no  member.  *  If 
you  were  unwilling  to  sell  (your  possession),  who 
compelled  you  ?  if  you  wished  to  offer  but  the 
half,  who  required  the  whole  ?'  (Augustine,  Sermon 
cxlviii.). 

Thou  hast  not  lied  onto  men,  bat  nnto  God. 
The  doctrine  of  the  early  Church  on  the  subject  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  plainly  declared  in  the  words 
of  this  and  the  preceding  verse.  The  personality 
of  the  blessed  Spirit  is  assumed  by  the  words  of 
ver.  3,  and  from  ver.  4  we  jrather  that,  in  the 
esteem  of  St.  Peter,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  God.  In 
the  first  question  Peter  asks,  *Why  hath  Satan 
filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost?'  In 
reference  to  the  same  offence,  in  verse  4  his  words 
are,  'Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  but  unto 
God.'  To  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  to  lie  unto 
men,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  man,  but  to 
lie  unto  God,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God 
(see  Pearson,  art.  viii.). 

Ver.  5.  And  Ananias  hearing  these  words 
fell  down,  and  gave  np  the  ghost.  In  consider- 
ing the  questions  which  cluster  round  this  terrible 
death  scene,  we  must  put  aside  all  such  interpre- 
tations which  ascribe  '  the  death '  to  what  is  termed 
natural  causes.  It  was  no  stroke  of  apoplexy,  the 
result  of  sudden  terror  and  amazement.  It  was 
occasioned  by  no  shock  to  the  nervous  system;  for 
even  if  the  supposition  could  be  entertained  in  the 
case  of  Ananias,  it  would  at  once  break  down 
when  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of 
Sapphira  were  examined  into.  In  both  instances 
the  end  must  be  regarded  as  a  direct  Divine  inter- 
position, by  which  a  speedy  and  terrible  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  ;  and  the  same  God  who 
revealed  to  Peter  the  secret  sin,  enabling  him  to 
read  the  hearts  of  the  two  unhappy  ones,  now 
directed  him  to  pronounce  words  which,  in  the 
case  of  Ananias,  were  immediately  followed  by 


death — which,  in  the  case  of  Sapphira,  were  an 
awful  prediction  derived  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  Spirit,  that,  as  she  too  had  committed  a  like 
deadly  sin  and  persevered  in  it,  her  own  death 
was  at  hand. 

Much  bitter  criticism  has  been  wasted  on  this 
gloomy  incident  from  the  days  of  Porphyry,  sixteen 
centuries  ago,  to  our  time;  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced and  executed  upon  the  unhappy  pair  has 
been  condemned,  now  as  a  needless  cruelty  on  the 
part  of  Peter,  now  as  an  inexplicable  act  of  Divine 
revenge :  the  obligation  to  defend  it  has  been 
stigmatized  as  one  of  the  saddest  duties  of  an 
apologist  (comp.  De  Wette,  Erkldrung  der  Apos- 
telgeschicktey  pp.  69-71,  4th  ed. ;  S.  Jerome, 
Reply  to  Porphyry^  epist.  97).  Wordsworth  ob- 
serves how,  on  the  ^ first  promulgation  of  God's 
laws,  any  breach  of^  them  has  been  generally 
punished  in  a  signal  and  awful  manner,  for  the 
sake  of  example  and  prevention  of  sin,  and  for 
punishment  of  sin.  So  it  was  now  in  the  case  of 
Ananias  on  the  first  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  at  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel.  So  it 
was  in  the  case  of  Uzzah  touching  the  ark  when 
about  to  be  placed  on  Mount  Zion  (2  Sam.  iv. 
6-12).  So  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day,  at  the  first 
publication  of  the  Decalogue '  (Num.  xv.  32-36). 

Had  not  Ananias  and  Sapphira  'been  cut  off 
from  the  congregation,'  had  their  gifts  been  ac- 
cepted, and  they  as  saints  been  admitted  with 
respect  and  admiration  into  the  congregation,  a 
new  spirit  would  have  crept  into  the  little  Church. 
As  the  real  history  of  the  transaction  began  to  be 
whispered  abroad,  a  new-bom  distrust  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  had  allowed  the  apostles  to  be 
so  deceived,  would  have  sprung  up.  The  advan- 
tage of  serving  two  masters— the  world  and  Christ 
— would  have  dawned  on  the  mind  of  many  a 
believer  as  a  possibility.  The  first  fervour  of  the 
new-bom  faith  would  have  become  dulled,  and 
that  mighty  strength  in  weakness  we  wonder  at 
and  admire  with  such  ungrudging  admiration  in 
the  Church  of  the  first  days  would  rapidly  have 
become  enervated,  would  in  the  end  have 
withered  away;  and  the  little  community  itself 
might  well  have  faded  and  perished,  and  made 
no  sign,  had  not  the  glorious  Arm  been  stretched 
out  in  mercy  to  the  righteous  and  the  guilty. 

Now,  did  the  punishment  end  here?  Swept  out 
of  life,  leaving  behind  them  a  name  of  shame,  was 
this  the  close  ?  Could  the  All-merciful  take  them 
to  His  home  ?  or,  fearful  thought,  was  the  death 
for  eternity  as  well  as  for  time  ?  Such  a  question, 
perhaps,  anywhere  but  in  this  solitary  instance, 
when  death  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Almighty,  would  be  presumptuous 
and  worse  than  useless.  Theologians  have  given 
varied  opinions  here.  One,  perhaps  the  greatest 
who  ever  lived,  replies  to  the  question,  it  seems, 
with  words  of  great  truth  and  beauty,  arguing 
against  the  charge  of  extreme  severity  so  often 
urged  against  the  Almighty  Head  of  that  little 
Church.  Augustine  quotes  St.  Paul's  words  con- 
cerning offenders  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  many 
of  whom  he  said  were  weak  and  sickly,  and 
many  sleep,  that  is,  die^  thus  chastened  by  the 
scourge  of^the  Lord,  that  they  may  escape  being 
condemned  with  the  world.  And  something  of 
this  kind  happened,  said  Augustine,  to  this  man 
and  his  wife :  they  were  chastened  with  death  that 
they  might  not  be  punished  eternally.     We  must 
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believe  after  this  life  God  will  have  spared  them, 
for  great  is  His  mercy.  One  well  worthy  of  being 
heard  has  echoed  Augustine's  words  in  our  own 
day  :  *  Will  these  two  be  shut  out  of  heaven  ? 
We  may  hope  even  these  may  come  in,  though 
perhaps  with  bowed  heads.' 

Ana  great  fear  came  on  all  them  that  heard 
these  things.     The  *  great  fear  *  refers  only  to  the 

*  first  death,'  that  of  Ananias.  It  does  not  relate, 
as  De  Wette  and  Alford  urge,  to  that  general  feel- 
ing of  awe  which  came  not  only  over  the  Church, 
but  affected  also  many  who  were  outside  its  pale. 
This  statement  simply  speaks  of  the  solemn  feeling 
excited  in  the  assembly  of  the  faithful,  where  we 
know  the  judgment  of  God  fell  upon  Ananias. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  young  men  arose.  These 
young  men  probably  occupied  in  the  Church  some 
authorized  official  position.  As  yet  to  look  for  a 
definite  organization  in  the  little  community,  would 
be  of  course  premature ;  yet  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  the  earliest  Christian  worship 
was  modelled  upon  the  synagogue,  with  such 
modifications  as  the  position  held  by  the  apostles 
and  perhaps  the  'seventy'  would  require.  The 
place  the  apostles  evidently  occupied  at  these  meet- 
ings of  the  brethren  (see  note  on  chap.  iv.  35),  the 
strong  probability  that  definite  forms  of  prayer 
were  already  introduced  as  a  part  at  least  of  their 
worship,  the  prompt  and  orderly  acts  which  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  terrible  event  just 
discussed — all  point  to  a  simple  order  and  dis- 
cipline reigning  from  the  first  among  the  new 
congregations. 

wrapped  him  round.  This  seems  the  best  and 
most  accurate  rendering.  The  officials  whose  duty 
it  was  to  arrange  the  details  of  these  meetings  of 
the  believers,  reverently  took  up  the  poor  body,  and 
hastily, — as  is  ever  the  custom  in  the  East  in  the 
case  of  death, — but  reverentially,  wrapped  round 
each  limb  with  the  linen  cloths  used  in  the  burying 
of  the  dead,  sprinkling  spices  between  each  fold 
of  the  linen.  Other  translations  have  been  pro- 
posed, the  best  of  which  renders  *  placed  together,* 

*  laid  out ' — that  is,  that  the  stiffening  limbs  were 
composed  (Meyer) ;  the  Vulgate  reads  amoveruntf 
which  the  older  English  Versions  appear  to  have 
followed  in  their  renderings,  'moved  away'  (Wick- 
liffe) ;  *  put  apart' (Tyndale,  Cranmer);  'removed' 
(Rheims). 

And  carried  him  out.  The  Jews  did  not  bury, 
except  in  special  cases,  within  the  walls  of  their 
cities.  This  accounts  for  the  long  interval  of  time 
(three  hours)  which  elapsed  before  the  young  men 
who  had  carried  Anamas  to  his  grave  without  the 
city,  returned. 

Ajid  buried  him.  In  the  East  the  usual  custom 
is  only  to  allow  a  few  hours'  interval  between  death 
and  burial.  In  the  Jerusalem  of  our  day  we  read 
it  is  the  practice  not  to  defer  burial  as  a  general 
rule  more  than  three  or  four  hours  after  decease. 

Ver.  7.  And  it  was  about  the  space  of  three 
hours  after,  when  his  wife.  The  words  '  about 
the  space  of  three  hours '  form  a  parenthesis.    Then 

*  it  came  to  pass — some  three  hours  had  now 
elapsed — ^when  his  wife.*  She  was  puzzled  at  the 
long  absence  of  her  husband,  who  had  left  her  to 
present  his  rich  gift  formally  to  the  Church,  and 
she  was  anxioas,  no  doubt,  to  learn  with  what  grate- 
ful words  of  acceptance  the  apostles  had  received  it. 

Not  knowing  what  was  done.  No  one,  it  has 
been  suggested,  who  had  seen  her,  as  yet  had  had 
the  courage  to  tell  her  of  her  husband's  doom. 


[CHAP.  V. 

in.  A  second  assembly  of  the  Church 
might  have  been  sitting,  if  the  Jewish  hours  of 
prayer  were  rigidly  attended  to;  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  the  apostles,  and  many  with  them, 
remained  in  the  same  house  during  the  whole 
interval  of  the  three  hours*  absence  of  the  young 
men  who  were  charged  with  carrying  out  the  burial 
details. 

Ver.  8.  And  Peter  answered  unto  her.  Her 
entrance  into  the  assembly  of  saints,  where  one 
sad  thoufht  was  present  in  each  one's  heart,  was, 
as  BengeT  happily  says,  equivalent  to  her  speaking. 
So  Peter,  looking  at  her,  answers  her  mute  look 
of  inquiry,  her  voiceless  question,  with  the  words. 
Tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the  land  for  so  much  f 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  pile  of  gold  Ananias 
had  laid  at  his  feet  three  hours  before.  '  Was  it 
for  so  much' — naming  the  sum  given  him  by  her 
husband — 'that  ye 'sold  the  land  for?*  Now, 
even  in  this  supreme  moment,  had  she  possessed 
the  noble  courage  to  confess  the  truth,  she  had 
been  saved ;  but  she  held  stedfastly  to  the  same 
miserable  deceit,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  apostles  of  that  Lord  she  professed  to 
love  so  well,  repeated  the  lie,  *  Yea,  for  so  much. ' 

Ver.  9.  How  is  it  that  ye  have  agreed  tojgether 
to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  f  This  evidently 
in  the  apostle's  mind  is  a  serious  aggravation  of 
their  guilt.  They  had  agreed  together  to  do  this 
thing.  It  was  no  sin  committed  hastily,  but  one 
thought  over  and  planned — a  preconcerted  scheme 
to  deceive  that  loving  Master  whom  they  professed 
to  serve  as  their  God.  It  was  as  though  they 
wished  to  test  the  omniscience  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
Could,  then,  that  God  who  ruled  so  visibly  in  His 
chosen  servants  be  tricked  ? 

Behold,  the  feet  of  them  which  have  buried 
thy  husband  are  at  the  door.  'Behold.'  The 
voice  and  gesture  calling  attention  to  the  sound  of 
the  entering  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  or  hall 
where  they  were  sitting,  of  the  young  men  who 
had  just  returned,  having  completed  their  sad 
office.  The  apostle's  words  told  the  whole  story 
to  the  unhappy  woman.  In  a  moment  she  saw 
the  Spirit  wno  ruled  in  that  Church  could  not  be 
mocked..    It  was  all  real  and  true. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  young  men  came  in,  and 
found  her  dead.  The  death  of  the  wife  was 
instantaneous,  and  took  place  exactly  as  the  words 
of  Peter  had  foretold.  She  lay  dead  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  the  young  men  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  grave  of  Ananias  laid  her 
in  that  same  sad  evening  by  his  side. 

Ver.  II.  And  g^reat  fear  came  upon  all  the 
church,  and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things. 
Within  and  without  the  story  was  told.  On  the 
Church,  in  all  the  city  and  neighbourhood,  on 
many  an  indifferent  and  careless  citizen  outside 
the  Church's  pale,  fell  the  shadow  of  that  great 
fear — fear,  however,  in  its  best  and  noblest  sense 
better,  perhaps,  expressed  as  *a  deep  awe.'  *  The 
rulers  of  the  Jews,*  says  Bengel,  'without  doubt 
heard  of  these  things,  and  yet  they  did  not  insti- 
tute proceedings  on  that  account  against  Peter.' 
The  immediate  effect  within  and  wiSiout  was  one 
of  the  ends  which  the  terrible  judgment  was 
intended  to  produce;  it  was  not  meant  as  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  varied  communi- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Jesus  were  to  be  governed 
in  the  future.  As  in  the  older  dispensation  the 
fire  which  consumed  Nadab  and  Abihu  burned 
no  more  after  that  first  awful  judgment,  and  Ihe 
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earth  which  opened  to  swallow  up  Korah  and  his 
impious  company  remained  for  ever  closed,  though 
seemingly  worse  acts  dishonoured  the  Land  of 
Promise,  so  the  deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were  never  repeated  :  the  mercy,  not  the  severity 
of  God,  was  nenceforth  shown  to  those  men  who 
professed  His  high  service,  and  at  times,  alas! 
dishonoured  it,  in  a  way  less  visibly  awful. 

Such  an  event  was  in  fact  only  possible  then, 
in  those  first  days,  in  the  early  morning  of  the 
faith,  when  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ever  dwelt  with 
the  disciples,  when  still  every  thought  and  act 
and  word  was  prompted  and  guided  by  His  sweet 
and  blessed  influence — only  possible  when  the 
old  world  love  of  self,  bringing  cheerless  doubt 
and  accursed  deceit  in  its  train,  for  the  first  time 
polluted  that  holy  atmosphere. 

The  name  Ananias  is  the  same  as  Ananiah 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  builders  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  23),  and  signifies  the 
*  cloud  of  gold,*  or  possibly  is  identical  with 
Hananiah,  one  of  the  companions  of  Daniel  (Dan. 
i.  6).  The  meaning  of  Hananiah  is  *  mercy  of  God.  * 
Sapphira  is  derived  from  the  Greek  r««'^ii^«f, 
sapphire^  or  directly  from  the  Syriac  Kl^Bb*  beau- 
Hful, 

A  Further  Picture  of  the  Progress  of  the  Church. 
— TTie  Power  of  St.  Peter  in  those  First  Days, 
12-16. 

The  relations  of  the  little  Church  towards  the 
outside  world  are  now  dwelt  on.  Already  we 
have  seen  how  all  public  teaching  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  in  chap.  iv.  31 
we  are  told  how  the  brethren  determined  to  dis- 
regard the  prohibition.  The  present  description 
gives  us  a  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  Peter 
and  his  companions  carried  on  their  work ;  and 
for  a  time  there  was  no  interruption,  the  popular 
feeling  being  so  strong  in  their  favour. 

Ver.  12.  And  by  the  hands  of  the  apoetles 
were  many  signB  and  wonders  wrought  among 
atub  people.  Notwithstanding  the  great  fear  which 
came  over  the  Church  after  the  terrible  event  just 
recorded,  the  apostles  seem  to  have  pressed  on 
their  work  with  greater  enthusiasm  than  before, 
and  with  marked  success.  The  miracles  of  heal- 
ing performed  among  the  people  were  the  creden- 
tids  these  plain  unlettered  men  had  received  from 
their  Lord,  then  reigning  from  His  glory  throne  in 
heaven,  and  were  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
scenes  of  terror  the  Church  had  just  witnessed. 
The  terror  men  might  see  was  something  strange 
and  unusual,  while  the  mercy  and  love  were  the 
everyday  characteristics  of  the  Master  of  these  new 
teachers.  The  signs  and  wonders  here  referred  to 
are  described  at  greater  length  in  vers.  15,  16. 

And  they  were  all  with  one  acooxd  in  80I0- 
mon'B  porch.  Ver.  13.  And  of  the  reet  dnxst  no 
man  join  himself  to  them :  bnt  the  people  mag- 
nified them.  Thus,  while  the  apostles  were  busied 
in  their  work  of  healing  and  teachmg,  using  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  knowledge  of  their 
Master's  kingdom  the  extraordinary  powers  their 
Master  had  for  a  time  entrusted  them  with,  the 
great  mass  of  believers  would  meet  together  at 
different  hours  in  the  great  cloistered  court  of  the 
Temple,  called  Solomon's  Porch.  There  great 
companies  of  these  believers  in  Jesus  would  thus 
meet,  no  one  hindering  them,  no  one  crowding 
them  or  listening  with  jealous  ears  to  their  words. 
Those   who  made  up   the  crowds  who  usually 


thronged  those  courts,  left  them  alone,  reverently 
keeping  away  from  the  groups  of  the  followers  of 
Tesus,  the  people  generally  regarding  them  with  a 
kind  of  fear  mingled  with  admiration. 

Without  hesitation  we  have  thus  adopted  that 
explanation  which  gives  to  the  word  'a//  (ver.  12) 
the  meaning  of  cUl  the  believers,  and  to  the  words 
*of  the  rest  {vex.  13)  the  meaning  of  all  who  were 
net  believers — ^that  b,  the  people  generally. 

Many  great  expositors  have,  however,  preferred 
to  understand  "by  ^alP  (ver.  12),  the  apostles  only — 
not  all  the  Christians,  as  the  apostles  are  the  sub- 
ject of  the  paragraph,  and  have  regarded  the  words 
of  ver.  13  as  added,  to  show  with  what  reverence 
the  Twelve  were  generally  looked  upon  by  the 
people. 

The  words  'of  the  rest,*  some  scholars  under- 
stand to  mean  ^  all  else,  whether  believers  01 
unbelievers ;  *  some,  believers  only ;  and  they  go 
on  to  explain  the  passage  (ver.  13)  thus :  '  None 
of  the  rest,  whether  believers  or  unbelievers,  ven- 
tured to  equal  themselves  to  the  apostles.  They 
kept  at  a  distance  from  them,  r^arding  them  as 
an  isolated  group,  as  superhuman,  as  beings  dis- 
tinct from  them. 

Others,  again,  restrict  the  expression  'of  the  rest* 
to  the  rich  and  noble,  terrified  by  the  death  of 
Ananias,  who  belonged  to  their  order.  Gloag 
believes  the  meaning  of  ver.  13  to  be,  *  that  none 
of  the  rest  of  the  people  ventured  on  false  pre- 
tences to  unite  themselves  to  the  Church  :  by  the 
death  of  Ananias  an  effectual  stop  was  put  to  hypo- 
crisy for  the  time;'  but  the  exposition  we  have 
adopted  above  is  the  easiest  and  most  obvious.  It 
is  adopted  in  the  main  by  Ewald  and  Meyer.  It  is, 
too,  the  view  most  in  accordance  with  the  simpli- 
city of  early  Christian  tradition,  which  resolutely 
sets  itself  against  all  unnatural  separation  of  ranks 
and  orders.  What  could  be  more  contrary  to  the 
ordinary  loving  intercourse  between  the  apostles 
and  their  disciples, — between  Paul,  for  instance, 
and  his  loved  converts  of  Philippi,— than  a  state- 
ment which  represents  the  apostles  as  an  isolated 
group,  fenced  off  from  the  mass  of  believers  in  the 
Lord  Tesus,  who  kept  themselves  at  a  distance 
from  them,  looking  on  them  as  superhuman  ? 

Ver.  14.  And  MUevezB  were  the  more  added 
to  the  Lord.  This  statement  confirms  the  exposi- 
tion given  above  of  the  words,  *  Of  the  rest  durst 
no  man  join  himself  to  them.*  A  sense  of  reli- 
gious awe  kept  the  crowds  who  thronged  the 
Temple  courts  and  the  people  generally  from  in- 
truding upon  them  and  disturbing  them  when 
they  met  to|[ether ;  but  multitudes  of  both  sexes, 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  the  apostles  were 
preaching,  kept  joining  the  ranks  of  the  believers, 
and  were  added  to  the  Lord.  The  numbers  were 
now  so  great  that  the  historian  of  the  Acts  no 
longer  gives  them,  as  had  been  his  practice  on 
each  of  the  three  previous  descriptions  of  the 
Church's  progress,  chap.  i.  15,  ii.  41,  iv.  4. 

Mnltitudes  both  of  men  and  women.  This  is 
one  of  several  special  mentions  in  the  history  of 
the  early  Church  of  women. 

Ver.  15.  Into  the  streets.  Those  between  the 
apostles*  house  and  the  I'emple.  The  whole  scene 
of  growing  admiration  and  respect  for  the  persons 
of  these  brave  and  earnest  teachers,  who  enforced 
their  burning  words  with  such  mighty  loving  acts, 
reminds  us  of  a  still  greater  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  Master  of  Peter  and  his  companions  (see 
Mark  ii.  I,  2,  vi.  55,  56). 
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The  shadow  of  Peter.  Peter  especially  is  men- 
tioned as  the  greatest  and  foremost  of  the  apostles 
in  all  work  and  preaching  in  those  early  days. 
At  this  period  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  but  that 
this  apostle,  both  in  reality  and  also  in  the  popular 
estimation,  was  the  acknowledged  chief  of  the 
community  of  believers  in  Jesus. 

On  the  much-disputed  question  respecting  the 
efficacy  of  the  * shadmu  of  Peter^  falling  upon  the 
sick,  two  points  inust  not  be  lost  sight  of— (i)  the 
reality  of  the  miracles  wrought  at  this  juncture  of 
the  Church's  history ;  (2)  the  great  number  of  the 
miraculous  cures  whidi  were  just  then  worked ; 
for  we  read  *how  from  the  city  the  sick  were 
brought  from  their  houses  and  laid  on  beds  and 
couches  :  and  from  the  cities  round  about  Jerusa- 
lem a  multitude  came,  bringing  sick  folks;  and 
they  were  healed,  every  one.'  Occurring  as  it  does 
in  the  midst  of  this  matter-of-fact  relation  of  a 
number  of  cures  performed  on  the  persons  of  the 
sick  of  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  the 
statement  respecting  the  effect  of  the  *  shadow  of 
Peter*  must  not  be  watered  down  by  an  attempt 
to  explain  it  as  an  accident  existing  only  in  l£e 
opinion  of  the  people,  or  by  a  suggestion  that  the 
author  of  the  Acts  makes  no  assertion  whatever 
respecting  the  effect  of  the  'shadow'  falling  on 
the  sick.  (See  Meyer,  Lange,  and  Gloag.)  The 
writer's  plain  statement  is,  that  some  at  least  of 
these  miraculous  cures  were  effected  by  Peter's 
shadow  falling  upon  them  as,  fervently  trusting  to 
be  healed,  they  lay  waiting  his  passing  by.  In- 
stances of  this  special  form  of  miracle,  where  the 
healing  virtue  appears  to  exist  in  the  person,  inde- 
pendent of  all  mstruments,  are  very  rare  ;  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  case  of  the  prophet  Elisha 
stands  by  itself.  In  the  New  Testament,  our 
Lord  (Luke  viii.  46),  St.  Peter  in  this  passage, 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xix.  12),  where  the  miracles  in 
question  are  designated  as  •!/»  ml  rv;^«vra/,  the 
*  rarest '  or  *  specif '  alone  seem  to  have  exercised 
this  peculiar  power.  Dean  Alford  has  an  admir- 
able note  here :  *  In  this  and  similar  narratives 
(Acts  xix.  12),  Christian  faith  finds  no  difficulty 
whatever.  All  miraculous  working  is  an  exertion 
of  the  direct  power  of  the  All-powerful— a  sus- 
pension by  I/im  of  His  ordinary  laws;  and 
whether  He  will  use  any  instrument  in  doing  this, 
or  wJuit  instrument,  must  depend  altogether  on 
His  own  purpose  in  the  miracle — the  effect  to  be 
produced  on  the  recipients,  beholders,  or  hearers. 
Without  His  special  selection  and  enabling,  all 
instruments  were  vain  ;  with  them,  all  are  capable. 
What  is  a  hand  or  a  voice  more  than  a  shadow, 
except  that  the  analogy  of  the  ordinary  instrument 
is  a  greater  help  to  faith  in  the  recipient?  When 
faith,  as  apparently  here,  did  not  need  this  help, 
the  less  likely  medium  was  adopted.  In  this  case 
at  Jerusalem,  as  later  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
it  was  His  purpose  to  exalt  His  apostle  as  the 
herald  of  His  Gospel,  and  to  lay  in  Jerusalem  the 
strong  foundation  of  His  Church  ;  and  He  there- 
fore endues  him  with  this  extraordinary  power.* 

Ver.  16.  With  unclean  spiiits.  The  subject 
of  '  demoniacal  possession'  wUl  be  found  discussed 
in  chap.  xvL  6. 

Second  Arrest  of  the  Apostles. — They  are  freed  by 
the  Interposition  of  an  Ange ,  17-25. 

Ver.  17.  Then  the  high  prieet  rose  up.  Not 
from  his  throne  in  the  council,  for  the  Sanhedrim 
is  not  said  to  have  been  sitting.     *Rose  up'  im- 


plies that  the  high  priest,  excited  and  alarmed  at 
the  growing  power  of  these  followers  of  the  Cruci- 
fied, determined  at  once  again  to  try  and  crush 
them  by  violent  measures.  The  high  priest  is  no 
doubt  Annas,  as  in  chap.  iv.  6,  though  his  son-in- 
law  Caiaphas  nominally  filled  die  office. 

All  they  that  were  with  him.  These  were  not 
his  brother  judges  in  the  great  council,  but  those 
who  sympathized  with  him  in  his  bitter  hatred  of 
Christ's  followers. 

Which  is  the  sect  of  the  Saddnceee.  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  had  now  been  made 
known  beyond  the  wails  of  the  city,  and  was  beheved 
in  by  ever-increasing  multitudes.  The  fear  and 
anger  of  the  Sadducees  were  more  than  ever  stirred 
up.  Very  many,  as  we  have  said  (see  note  on 
chap.  iv.  i),  of  the  most  infiuential  of  the  nation 
belonged  to  this  sect.  Whether  Annas  himself 
was  a  Sadducee  is  doubtful.  We  know,  however, 
that  his  family  was  friendly  to  them,  and  his  son 
one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  sect ;  and 
with  them,  m  their  bitter  hostility  to  the  doctrines 
of  Jesus,  Annas  heartily  joined. 

Ver.  18.  The  aposUes.  Peter  and  others  of  them. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  whole  twelve. 

In  the  common  prison.  This  is  specially  men- 
tioned, that  no  doubt  may  rest  on  the  fact  of  the 
deliverance  by  means  of  an  unearthly  hand  that 
night.  It  was  no  mere  temporary  confinement 
in  the  high  priest's  house,  or  in  a  room  of  the 
Temple,  but  in  the  state  prison  of  the  city. 

Ver.  19.  The  angel  of  the  Lord.  Commenta- 
tors even  of  the  schools  of  Meyer,  Neander,  and 
Ewald  dislike  to  acknowledge  this  angelic  inter- 
ference as  a  historical  fact,  and  seek  by  various 
devices  to  explain  away  the  statement.  So  Nean- 
der writes :  *  The  fact  of  a  release  by  a  special 
Divine  guidance  to  us  unknown,  became  involun- 
tarily changed  into  the  appearance  of  an  angel  of 
the  Lord.'  Others  of  the  schools  of  Baur  and 
Zeller  reject  the  whole  story  as  purely  unhistorical. 
An  earthquake  which  opened  the  doors  ot  the 
prison,  a  secret  friend  of  the  Nazarenes,  perhaps 
a  prison  official,  have  been  suggested  as  the  instru- 
ments of  the  apostles'  escape ;  but  the  narrative 
admits  of  no  such  explanation.  It  is  a  simple 
matter-of-fact  statement,  and  to  guard  against  any 
such  fiilse  expositions,  the  very  words  spoken  by 
the  angel  to  St.  Peter  are  given  us.  The  frequency 
of  angelic  interference  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Churdh  is  remarkable.  In  this  book  of*^  the  Acts 
the  word  *  angel*  occurs  twenty  times  (Words- 
worth). Six  distinct  works  of  angels  are  related, 
chap.  V.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3,  xii.  7,  23,  xxvii.  23. 

The  reluctance  to  acknowledge  angelic  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  men  here  and  on  other  occa- 
sions mentioned  in  the  *Acts,'  proceeds  from  a 
notion,  deep  rooted  in  many  minds,  that  angels 
do  not  exist,  and  that  the  whole  theory  of  angelic 
ministries  is  built  up  upon  comparatively  late 
Jewish  tradition,  none  dating  before  the  captivity 
in  Babylon  and  the  time  of  Daniel.  (Respecting 
this  strange  but  widespread  error,  see  the  Excur- 
sus at  the  end  of  the  section  on  *  Angels.*) 

Opened  the  prison  doom,  and  brought  them 
forth.  It  has  been  asked.  What  was  the  purpose 
of  this  miraculous  interference  of  tiie  angel,  since 
they  were  brought  on  the  following  day  before  the 
council  and  shamefully  beaten?  But  surely  the 
effects  of  this  interposition  were  immediately  felt — 
(i)  by  the  apostles,  to  whose  faith  new  strength 
was  added  by  this  visible  manifestation  of  the  pro- 
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tecting  hand :  fearlessly  they  appear  in  the  most 
public  spot  early  in  the  morning,  again  proclaim- 
mg  the  holy  name  of  the  Master ;  (2)  by  the  Sad- 
ducee  chiefe,  whose  perplexity  and  anxiety  were 
increased  by  this  new  proof  of  a  strange  and  awful 
power  connected  with  these  bold  men. 

Ver.  20.  Oo,  stand  and  epeak  in  the  temple 
to  the  i>eople.  The  very  words  spoken  by  the 
angel  of  deliverance  are  here  quoted.  The  impri- 
soned ones  were  to  go  at  once  (the  new  day  was 
probably  already  dawning)  into  the  public  courts 
of  the  temple  to  proclaim  to  the  people  all  the 
words  of  this  life,  no  doubt  laying  stress  upon  the 
words  this  life,  which  the  angel,  a  being  from 
heaven,  himself  enjoyed.  The  life,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  the  Sadducees,  the  men  who  had 
imprisoned  the  apostles,  denied.  756^  /^,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  Peter  and  his  devoted  companions  (see  John 
vi.  68). 

Ver.  21.  They  entered  into  the  temple  early 
in  the  morning,  and  taught.  During  many 
months  of  the  year  in  the  Holy  Land  the  heat 
becomes  too  oppressive  for  the  ordinary  labour  of 
the  day  soon  after  sunrise.  In  the  early  dawn 
(see  John  xx.  i)  the  work  of  the  day  would  begin, 
and  the  worshippers  and  the  many  traders  and 
others  connected  with  the  busy  life  of  the  great 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  would  have  arrived,  and 
crowds  would  be  already  thronging  the  courts  when 
Peter  and  the  others  who  had  been  brought  out  of 
the  public  prison  by  the  angel  arrived  at  Solomon's 
Porch. 

But  the  high  priest,  and  they  that  were  with 
him.  The  ordinary  session  chamber  for  the  San- 
hedrim was  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple,  at 
some  considerable  distance  from  Solomon's  Porch, 
where  the  apostles  no  doubt  were  speaking  to 
the  people.  The  high  priest  and  his  friends  in 
the  council  assembled  in  the  early  morning  with- 
out being  aware  of  the  escape  of  Peter  and  the 
others. 

And  called  all  the  council  together,  and  all 
the  senate  of  Hie  children  of  ^rtiel.  Meyer, 
Alford,  and  Stier  understand  by  the  words  «•«*'«» 
rhf  ytfouffiavf  which  are  translated  a//  the  senate, 
that  a  special  meeting  of  elders  was  summoned  to 
assist  the  Sanhedrim  in  this  difficult  matter  of  sup- 
pressing the  teaching  respecting  the  resurrection 
of  the  crucified  Jesus ;  but  the  same  word  ^ifwla, 
senate,  which  occurs  only  here  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees  is  con- 
stantly used  for  the  Sanhedrim.  The  meaning  here 
seems  to  be  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  whole  council,  including  all  the 
elders  who  were  members  of  it. 

Ver.  23.  The  prison  truly  found  we  shut  with 
all  safety.  We  have  here  the  report  of  the  guard 
who  were  sent  bjr  the  high  priest  to  fetch  the 
accused  from  their  place  of  confinement.  They 
found  the  prison  locked  and  barred,  and  the 
keepers  watching  as  usual,  fully  believing  all  was 
secure ;  but  on  entering,  the  guard  found  the 
prisoners  gone. 

Ver.  24.  Now  when  the  high  priest.  For  the 
word  rendered  high  priest  here,  in  the  original 
Greek  we  find  only  ii^m,  priest^ that  is,  the 

Ciest  just  mentioned  in   ver.    21,  and  who  we 
ve  explained  was  Annas. 
The  captain  of  the  temple.     As  before,  the 
Jewish  priest  in  command  of  the  Levite  guard  of 
the  Temple.      This  'priestly*  captain  <vas  most 


probably  himself  one  of  the  'chief  priests,'  and  in 
consequence  had  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim. 

The  chief  priests.  This  order  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  up — (i)  of  those  distinguished 
men  who  had  formerly  borne  the  title  and  rank  ot 
high  priest  (Caiaphas,  for  instance),  an  office 
which  we  know  at  this  time  was  only  held  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Roman  Government ;  (2)  of 
the  heads  of  the  twenty-four  priestly  courses. 

They  doubted  of  them  wnereunto  this  would 
grow.  The  strange  unexplained  escape  filled 
them  with  terror;  but  this  new  incident  would 
only  serve  to  excite  the  popular  mind,  already  so 
much  moved  in  favour  of  the  new  sect. 

77tey  are  arrested  again,  and  accused  before  the 
Sanhedrim.  — Peter's  Defence, — Th£  Impression 
it  made  on  the  Pharisee  Members  of  the  Council. 
— The  Sentence,  26-40. 

Ver.  26.  And  brought  them  without  violence : 
for  they  feared  the  people.  At  this  period  the 
popular  favour  which  the  apostles  enjoyed  had  pro- 
bably reached  its  culminating  point.  The  many 
sick  who  had  been  lately  healed  had  predisposed  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  neighbourhood  to  listen  with  interest  and 
kindness  to  the  earnest  preaching ;  and  the  words 
and  arguments,  we  know,  had  won  thousands  to 
the  faim,  while  many  others  were  still  wavering 
before  they  joined  the  community.  Then  the 
spirit  of  love  which  reigned  among  them,  the  self- 
denying  eagerness  of  the  richer  members,  their 
devotion  to  the  poor  and  sick,  the  number  of 
widows  and  other  unemployed  women,  who  before 
had  been  leading  purposeless  lives,  for  whom  the 
growing  Church  had  found  congenial  occupation, — 
all  these  things  weighed  with  the  fickle  populace, 
who  so  short  a  time  before  had  clamoured  for  the 
crucifixion  of  the  same  Master  whom  now  they  were 
ready  to  worship.  The  tide,  however,  soon  turned, 
and  a  few  months  later  we  shall  see  a  bitter  per- 
secution raging  against  the  Church,  the  popu- 
lace apparently  careless  of  what  might  happen  to 
those  men  whose  words  they  had  listened  to  so 
gladly,  and  to  that  society  whose  works  and  life 
had  won  their  admiration  and  respect. 

Ver.  28.  Did  not  we  straitly  command  you, 
that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name?  and 
behold,  ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doc- 
trine, and  intend  to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon 
us.  A  concealed  dread  underlies  the  whole  of  the 
high  priest's  accusation.  He  never  asks  them 
how  they  came  to  be  in  the  Temple  teaching  that 
morning,  though  he  knew  the  evening  before  they 
were  securely  lodged  in  the  slate  prison.  He 
carefully,  too,  avoids  mentioning  the  sacred  name 
of  Jesus,  no  doubt  uttering  with  fierce  contempt 
the  words,  *  this  name,*  *  your  doctrine,'  *this 
man's  blood.*  The  charge  against  them  really 
was  one  of  direct  disobedience  to  a  decree  of  the 
Sanhedrim  :  this  plain  command,  said  the  high 
priest,  these  men,  Peter  and  his  companions,  had 
disobeyed  in  the  hope  that  they  might  excite  the 
people  to  rise  against  the  Sanhedrists,  as  the 
murderers  of  an  innocent  man ;  in  fact,  had  not 
unexpected  friends  been  found  in  the  midst  of  the 
sacred  assembly  itself,  no  popular  favour  without 
could  have  saved  the  apostles  then  from  a  most 
severe  sentence  of  long  and  rigorous  imprison- 
ment, perhaps  of  death ;  for  in  their  public  teach- 
ing, the  high  priest  and  his  assessors  in  the 
council  were  charged  with  the  awful  accusation  of 
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murdering  the  Messiah  (see  ver.  33).  Nor  was 
the  manifest  favour  in  which  they  were  held  by 
the  people  generally  without,  and  the  powerful 
intervention  of  the  Pharisee  party  in  the  council, 
sufficient  to  procure  the  acquittal  of  the  accused. 
The  council,  in  spite  of  these,  condemned  the 
teaching  and  severely  punished  the  leaders  before 
letting  them  go  (see  Matt,  xxvii.  25). 

Ver.  29.  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men.  Peter  here  commences  his  defence  with 
the  same  words  which  he  had  made  use  of  before, 
when  the  Sanhedrim  dismissed  the  apostles  with 
threats  of  future  punishment.  He  took  up  the 
same  solemn  argument  now  a  second  time ;  it  was 
as  though  he  said,  *  I  told  you  before  when  you 
threatened  me,  we  must  obey  God  rather  than 
men,*  thinking,  no  doubt,  now  of  his  Master's 
voice  from  heaven  by  His  angel,  the  night  before, 
bidding  him  stand  and  preach  publicly  in  the 
Temple. 

Not  in  this,  the  earliest  Church  history  we 
possess,  do  we  find  any  of  the  leaders  of  Chris- 
tianity unfaithful  to  this  principle,  twice  laid  down 
by  their  foremost  leader;  but  while  they  refuse 
utterly  to  obey  any  command  which  they  feel 
would  be  contrary  to  the  voice  of  God,  we  find 
them  quietly,  without  murmuring,  submitting  as 
now  to  any  penalty  the  law  of  the  land  enforced 
against  them. 

This  was  conspicuously  instanced  in  the  life, 
history,  and  teaching  of  Peter  and  Paul. 

Ver.  30.  The  God  of  our  fathers.  Identi- 
fying himself,  in  the' words  *our  fathers,'  with  the 
glorious  line  of  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  kings 
whom  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  then  state  of 
humiliation  and  subjection  remembered  with  so 
passionate  a  love ;  while  he  pointed  to  Jehovah,  the 
Mighty  One  of  Jacob, — as  the  God  who  had  raised 
up  Jesus, — raised  up  not  in  this  place  *  from  the 
dead,'  as  Meyer,  following  Chrysostom  and  others, 
would  understand  it,  but  raised  up  from  the  seed 
of  David  as  the  Sent  of  God.  This  interpretation, 
adopted  by  Calvin,  Bengel,  De  Wette,  etc., 
admirably  agrees  with  the  order  in  time  of  the 
events  named  by  Peter,  *  raised  up  from  the  seed 
of  David,'  *  slain  by  you,*  'exalted  to  all  power.* 
Jesus^  the  beloved  name,  shunned  and  dreaded, 
and  then  left  unnamed  by  the  high  priest,  but 
gloried  in  by  the  accused  apostle,  who  makes  it 
the  central  point  of  his  defence. 

Whom  ye  slew.  The  Greek  word  is  chosen 
with  pointed  significance :  *  And  this  Glorious  One, 
the  Sent  of  the  God  of  our  fathers,  ye  slew  with 
your  own  hands.* 

And  hanged  on  a  tree.  The  cross  is  here 
called  *  a  tree,*  a  well-known  expression  to  those 
learned  Jewish  priests  and  rabbis  who  sat  in  the 
great  council ;  they  would  too  well  remember  how, 
in  their  sacred  law,  this  death  was  pronounced 
accursed  (see  Deut.  xxi.  23). 

Ver.  31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  with  his 
right  hand.  *  To  His  right  hand,*  not  *  with  * 
(see  the  note  on  chap.  ii.  23,  where  a  similar 
change  has  been  adopted).  That  same  Jesus 
whom  you  slew  and  hanged  on  the  cross  of  shame 
and  agony,  hath  the  God  of  your  fathers  exalted 
to  His  right  hand,  to  be  a  Prince,  thus  describing 
His  kingly  dignity — a  Prince  to  whom  all  Israel 
owes  obedience;  and  not  only  to  be  the  royal 
chief  of  all,  for  he  adds,  and  a  Saviour  too,  by 
whom  you  must  be  saved  from  your  sins.  The 
apostle  now  proceeds  to  describe  the  purpose  of 


the  exaltation  of  the  crucified,  which  he  says  is  to 
give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgiveneBS  of  sins. 
With  His  exaltation,  the  working  of  Jesus  from 
His  throne  in  heaven  b^an — the  working  which, 
by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  gradually  drew  men 
to  Him.  By  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  He 
brought  men  to  a  change  of  heart  (repentance), 
and  then  through  faith  in  Him,  which  came  with 
their  change  of  heart.  He  made  them  sharers  in 
His  forgiveness  of  sins.  We  must  remember  that 
till  Jesus  was  exalted,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
sent  to  men,  and  till  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent,  the 
real  work  of  Christ  could  not  be  said  to  have 
really  begun  in  the  homes  of  this  world.  Israel 
is  here  alone  mentioned  by  Peter,  for  at  this  time 
the  idea  of  a  universal  salvation  was  grasped  by 
none  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus :  at  first  none  of  these  men  could  conceive 
the  God  of  their  fathers  offering  a  broad  scheme 
of  salvation,  which  was  to  embrace  not  merely  all 
the  coasts  of  Israel,  but  the  knovi-n  and  unknown 
isles  of  the  Gentiles.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
book  of  the  *  Acts  *  is  to  show  how  the  apostles 
of  an  exclusive  nation  developed  into  the  Cburistian 
missionaries  whose  message  was  to  a  world. 

Ver.  32.  And  we  are  his  witnessee  of  these 
things.  *  His,*  as  appointed  by  Him,  as  chosen 
by  Him  when  on  earth.  '  Of  these  things,*  viz.  the 
death  on  the  accursed  tree  and  the  ascension  from 
earth,  they  were  eye-witnesses;  but  they  were 
witnesses  in  a  yet  higher  sense  of  their  Master's 
exaltation,  as  conscious  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
He  promised  should  descend  upon  them  when 
once  He  had  ascended,  and  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise,  fell  on  them  at  Pentecost  and 
gave  them  their  new  grand  powers.  And  so  is 
also  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy  Ghost,  too,  is 
joined  with  them  as  a  witness.  His  solemn  testi- 
mony is  publicly  borne  by  those  miracles  performed 
by  the  apostles  through  His  power. 

Ver.  33.  They  were  cut  to  the  heart.  Literally, 
*  they  were  cut  asunder  as  with  a  saw  *  (so  the  Vul- 
gate, dissecabaniur). 

Took  counsel  to  slay  them.  To  carry  out  such 
a  sentence,  the  sanction  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment must  have  been  first  obtained,  unless  they 
had  effected  their  purpose  by  having  recourse  to 
one  of  those  hurried,  arbitrary  procedures  which 
some  Roman  governors,  to  win  popularity,  con- 
nived at.  This  was  the  case  in  the  summary 
execution  of  St.  Stephen  the  deacon. 

Ver.  34.  A  Pharisee  named  Gamaliel,  a  doctor 
of  the  law,  had  in  reputation  among  all  the 

people.     This  Gamaliel  (^k  ^^dj,  benefit  of  God. 

See  Num.  i.  10,  ii.  10)  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  identical  with  the  celebrated  Gama- 
liel the  elder,  who  lived  at  the  time,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  Hillel,  the  famous  founder  of  one  of 
the  rabbinical  schools.  His  name  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  Mishna  as  an  utterer  of  sayings  subse- 
quently quoted  as  authorities.  Although  liberal 
in  his  views  and  a  student  of  Greek  literature, 
he  was  held  in  high  estimation  as  a  most  learned 
and  devout  Pharisee.  *  As  among  the  Schoolmen 
Aquinas  and  Bonaventura  were  cidled  respectively 
the  * 'Angelic"  and  "Seraphic**  Doctor,so  Gamaliel 
among  the  Jews  has  received  the  name  of  the 
"  Beauty  of  the  Law,"  and  in  the  Talmud  we  read 
how  **  since  Rabban  Gamaliel  died,  the  glory  of  the 
law  has  ceased.  **  He  is  one  of  the  seven  among 
the  great  Rabbis  to  whom  the  Jews  have  given  the 
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title  of  Rabban.  Among  his  pupils,  St.  Paul  and 
Onkelos  (the  author  of  the  well-known  Targum) 
are  the  most  &mous.  The  latter,  when  Gamaliel 
died,  some  eighteen  years  before  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, about  the  time  when  Paul  was  shipwrecked 
at  Msdta,  raised  to  his  master  a  funeral  pile  of  such 
rich  materials  as  had  never  before  been  known 
save  at  the  burial  of  a  king '  (Howson,  S.  Paul). 

Partly  from  the  statement  of  his  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  apostles  contained  in  this  chapter, 
partly  from  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Clementine 
/Recognitions,  where  Peter  is  represented  as  say- 
ing, 'which,  when  Gamaliel  saw,  who  was  a 
person  of  influence  among  the  people,  but  secretly 
our  brother  in  the  faith*  (i.  65),  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been,  like  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  and  other  wealthy  and  distinguished 
Pharisees,  a  Christian ;  but  this  supposition  is 
totally  without  authority.  Gamaliel  lived  and 
died  a  Pharisee  in  all  the  rigid  acceptation  of  the 
term.  A  well-known  prayer  against  Christian 
heretics  was  composed,  or  at  least  approved,  by 
him ;  in  it  the  following  words  referring  to  the 
followers  of  Jesus  occur  :  *  Let  there  be  no  hope 
for  them  who  apostatize  from  the  true  religion, 
and  let  all  heretics,  how  many  soever  they  may  be, 
perish  as  in  a  moment.' 

The  motives  which  influenced  Gamaliers  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  have  been  much  discussed  : 
he  prevailed  upon  the  Sanhedrim  not  to  adopt 
any  violent  measures  towards  these  leaders  of  the 
rising  sect,  persuading  them  to  let  the  matter 
alone  ;  for  if  it  were  of  mere  human  origin,  it 
would  come  to  nothing  without  any  interference  of 
theirs ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  divine,  no 
human  effort  would  prevail  against  it.  He  seems 
to  have  acquiesced  in  the  temporary  expedient  of 
allowing  the  accused  to  be  scourged,  as  the  public 
teaching  of  the  apostles  had  been  carried  on  in 
direct  defiance  ot  the  Sanhedrim  (see  chap.  iv. 
17-21),  and  the  honour  of  the  great  council  seemed 
to  demand  some  reparation  for  its  outraged  autho- 
rity. Two  considerations  seem  to  have  influenced 
him — (i)  After  all,  the  main  accusation  on  the 
part  of  the  high  priest  and  his  influential  followers 
was  the  earnest  teaching  of  those  men  of  a  great 
truth— the  resurrection  from  the  dead  :  in  this 
Gamaliel  and  the  Pharisees  sympathized  with 
the  apostles  against  their  Sadducee  enemies  in 
the  council.  (2)  The  rumours  of  the  mighty 
works  which  publicly  accompanied  the  teaching, 
no  doubt  caused  grave  misgiving  in  minds  like 
Gamaliel's,  whether  some  basis  of  truth  did  not 
underlie  the  whole  story. 

Ver.  35.  Ye  men  of  iBiael,  take  h^bd  to  yoor- 
selves  what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touching  these 
men.  Gamaliel  here,  as  a  wise  and  far-seeing 
man,  persuades  the  angry  and  unreasoning  zealots 
in  the  council,  who  would  have  taken  the  lives  of 
the  teachers  of  the  new  sect,  to  consider  well  what 
they  were  doing ;  and  in  confirmation  of  what  he 
was  advancing,  appeals,  as  we  shall  see  in  vers. 
36,  37,  to  the  experience  which  past  history 
teaches.  He  names  two  well-known  political  agita- 
tors whose  enterprises  utterly  failed,  and  that 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim ;  but  while  he  mentions  Theudas  and  Judas 
of  Galilee,  another  ftame,  well  loved  by  the 
accused  and  persecuted  teachers,  is  in  his  mind» 
though  not  on  his  lips.  He  argued,  if  these  things, 
which  then  so  powerfully  exercised  their  thoughts, 
were  merely  derived  from  a  human  source,  like 


the  matter  of  Theudas  and  Judas  of  Galilee,  they 
would  soon  simply  fade  away  into  contempt  and 
be  forgotten.  Let  them  pause  then  awhile  before 
they  proceeded  to  any  extreme  measures. 

Ver.  36.  For  before  these  days.  That  is,  'not 
long  ago ;  *  so  Chrysostom  understands  the  words 
when  he  remarks,  *  He  does  not  speak  of  ancient 
records,  though  he  might  have  done  so,  but  of 
more  recent  histories,  which  are  most  powerful  to 
induce  belief.'  Gamaliers  meaning  is:  *This  is 
by  no  means  the  first  time  wild  enthusiasts  have 
appeared  amongst  us ;  but  as  you  will  see  from  the 
instances  I  am  going  to  cite,  such  men  have  in* 
variably  finished  their  course  in  utter  defeat  and 
shame.'  Still,  though  he  is  evidently  arguing  on 
the  probability  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  turning 
out  similar  impostors,  in  verse  39  he  just  hints  at 
the  possibility  of  another  issue. 

Bose  np  Thendaa,  boasting  himself  to  be 
somebody ;  to  whom  a  number  of  men,  about 
four  hundred,  joined  themselves:  who  was  slain. 
This  is  one  of  the  so-called  historical  inaccuracies 
of  the  'Acts.'  Josephus  mentions  [Antt.  xx.  5,  i) 
a  Theudas  who  persuaded  a  great  company  oif 
people  that  he  was  a  prophet,  to  induce  diem  to 
follow  his  lead.  This  impostor  was  defeated  and 
executed  by  the  troops  of  Fadus,  the  Procurator 
of  Judea.  Now  this  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  after  this 
speech  of  Gamaliel. 

The  mistake  of  identifying  the  Theudas  of 
Josephus  with  the  Theudas  instanced  by  the  writer 
of  the  *  Acts,'  is  probably  in  great  measure  owing 
to  the  mistake  of  Eusebius,  who,  foreetful  of  the 
dates,  and  misled  by  the  similarity  of  the  names, 
confuses  the  two ;  but  on  examination,  the  details 
of  the  two  outbreaks  are  different,  for  Josephus 
speaks  of  a  great  company  of  people  [riv  ir?.tirr$9 
•X^**)  as  following  the  (later)  Theudas  of  Josephus, 
while  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  seems  to  have  had 
comparatively  few  adherents,  about  four  hundred. 
The  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  history  of 
Josephus  and  the  Acts  is  best  explained  by  the 
supposition  that  two  persons  bearing  the  name  of 
Theudas  appeared  as  insurgents  at  different  times. 
Josephus  relates  how,  at  the  time  referred  to  by 
Gamaliel  (see  note  on  ver.  37),  the  land  was 
overran  by  insurgent  bands  under  the  leadership 
of  fanatics.  Some  of  the  leaders  he  mentions  by 
name,  others  he  merely  alludes  to  generally.  One 
of  these  latter  most  probably  was  the  Theudas 
mentioned  by  Gamaliel,  selected  by  him  for 
special  notice,  for  some  reasons  unknown  to  us. 
The  name  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one, 
nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  supposing  that 
one  Theudas,  an  insurgent,  should  have  appeared 
in  the  time  of  Au^tus,  and  another  fifty  years 
later,  when  Claudms  was  reigning.  Josephus 
writes,  for  instance,  of  four  men  named  Simon,  all 
leaders  of  insurrections  within  forty  years,  and  of 
three  insurgent  chiefs  named  Simon  within  ten 
years.  It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  conceded 
that  in  the  speech  of  Gamaliel,  reported  by  the 
author  of  the  *  Acts, '  a  grave  historical  error  exists, 
considering  that  the  whole  writing  of  the  '  Acts ' 
was  evidently  supervised  by  St.  Paul,  the  pupil  of 
Gamaliel. 

Ver.  37.  After  this  man  arose.  These  words 
determine  pretty  closely  the  date  of  the  failure 
of  the  pretensions  of  Theudas.  The  attempted 
rising  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  related  in  this  verse, 
was  a  well-known  one,  and  happened  in  the  reign 
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ot  Augustus  about  a.d.  6  or  7 — that  is,  about 
twenty-six  years  before  the  arrest  of  the  apostles. 
This  rising  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  after  that 
of  Theudas;  and  as  both  are  related  as  events 
which  happened  not  long  ago  (see  note  on  ver.  36), 
in  the  memory  of  some  still  living,  we  must  fix  the 
date  of  the  attempt  of  Theudas  not  very  long 
before  that  of  Judas  of  Galilee.  Now,  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great,  which  happened 
a  few  months  after  the  Bethlehem  massacre  related 
in  Mark  iL,  when,  as  Josephus  states,  the  land 
was  overrun  with  insurgents  led  by  various 
fanatics,  one  of  whom  we  have  suggested  was 
Theudas,  in  all  respects  fits  in  with  the  history. 

Judas  of  Chklilee.  A  well-known  Jewish 
enthusiast,  styled  by  Josephus  the  author  of  a 
fourth  Jewish  sect,  though  nis  followers  professed 
the  opinions  held  generally  by  the  Pharisees.  The 
great  feature  of  his  teaching  was  that  it  was  un- 
Uiwful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar,  as  God  ¥ras  the 
only  Ruler  of  the  nation.  His  followers  were 
dispersed  and  himself  slain,  but  his  opinions  were 
revived  bv  the  fierce  faction  of  the  Zealots,  which 
arose  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  ;  two  of  his  sons 
were  subsequently  crucified,  and  a  third  was  also 
put  to  death  by  the  Roman  authorities,  as  dangerous 
rebels,  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Jewish  war. 

In  the  days  of  the  taxing.  Better  translated 
enrolment.  Not  that  alluded  to  in  Luke  ii.  2, 
and  which  took  place  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
probably  was  merely  a  census  of  the  population. 
This  taxing  or  enrolment  was  made  after  the 
dethronement  of  Archelaus,  when  Judea  was  con- 
verted into  a  Roman  province,  and  the  enrolment 
of  persons  and  property  was  made  with  a  view  to 
taxation.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  taxing 
that  Judas  of  Galilee  revolted. 

Vers.  38,  39.  And  now  I  say  unto  yon. 
Gamaliel's  words  could  be  paraphrased  thus  :  *  Is 
this  work  a  Divine  one?  does  it  emanate  from 
God  ?  If  not,  it  will  come  to  nothing,  like  those 
examples  of  imposture  of  Theudas  and  Judas  ol 
Galilee  I  have  just  been  quoting  to  you.  There  is 
no  reason  for  our  council  to  interfere  as  yet  with  a 
strong  hand,  but  every  reason  for  us  to  refrain  for 
the  present.  *  Gamaliel  well  knew,  if  the  preaching 
of  the  Crucified  and  its  strange  attendant  circum- 
stances were  merely  a  fanatical  movement,  any 
very  violent  measures  to  suppress  it  would  only 
assist  its  progress.  His  closing  words,  Lest  hapl^ 
ye  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God,  betray  a 
lurking  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  in  the  Nazarene 
story  there  was  something  more  than  met  the  eye 
of  the  ordinary  observer ;  perhaps  after  all  in  this 
later  cause  there  was  something  Divine. 

Ver.  40.  And  to  him  they  agreed.  How 
bitterly  many  of  that  council  must  have  reproached 
themselves  for  the  past !  The  present  vote,  which 
dismissed  the  apostles  with  a  comparatively  light 
penalty,  silently  condemned  the  crucifixion  of  the 
apostles'  Master  as  a  mistake,  perhaps  as  an  awful 
crime. 

And  beaten  them.  The  Sanhedrim  thus  de- 
clining to  pronounce  any  decisive  judgment  on  the 
real  question  before  them,  they  inflicted  scourging 
as  a  penalty  for  disobedience  to  their  commands. 
This  cruel  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  naked 
back  of  the  sufferer.  The  scourge  which  was  used 
generally  consisted  of  two  lashes  knotted  with 
bronze,  or  heavy  indented  circles  of  bronze,  or 
terminated  by  hooks ;  it  was  looked  upon  by 
Romans  as  so  shameful  a  chastisement  that  it  was 


forbidden  to  be  inflicted  on  a  Roman  citizen. 
This  torture  was  endured  by  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Ver.  41.  Bejoicing  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  s^er  shaine.  The  glad  and  joyful 
willingness  to  endure  martyrdom  for  the  sake  of 
the  Master  which  has  been  ever  so  distinguishing 
a  feature  in  the  Christian  story,  is  here  shown  for 
the  first  time.  Everything  like/ear  was  banished 
from  the  minds  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  long  before  this  crisis  in  the  Church,  but 
now  for  the  first  time  appears  in  Christian  history 
the  spirit  which  welcomes  pain  and  suffering  for 
the  sake  of  Christ.  The  first  conseouence  of  the 
communion  of  the  Risen  Lord  with  His  own,  was 
fearlessness  on  the  part  of  His  disciples  of  all  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue  from  their  openly 
ranging  themselves  on  His  side.  Fearlessness 
with  them  rapidly  passed  into  a  glad  and  joyful 
readiness  to  welcome  death,  if  need  be,  or  any 
agony  or  shame,  for  His  dear  sake.  Peter  and  his 
brother  apostles  bore  their  joyful  witness  in  this 
cruel  suffering  of  scourging  :  we  shall  very  soon 
see  a  Stephen  witnessing  his  triumphant  witness 
of  death ;  and  these  famous  instances  were  only  the 
first  of  that  long  line  of  splendid  triumphs  over 
pain,  and  weakness,  and  mortal  suffering,  men  call 
mart3rrdoms— the  first  joyful  pouring  out  of  that 
blood  of  the  martyrs,  men  have  come  to  call  rightly 
the  seed  of  the  Church. 

For  his  name.  The  better  reading  here  is  the 
nobler  expression  by  far,  far  the  name — the  well- 
known  name  of  Him  they  accepted  as  Messiah, 
Redeemer,  and  God — Jesus.  The  name  was  a 
familiar  expression  among  the  disciple«%,  and  as 
such  required  no  addition  of  'his,  as  in  the 
Received  Text,  to  make  it  clearer.  Hackett  well 
observes,  *  that  it  is  a  loss  to  our  religious  dialect 
that  the  term  in  this  primitive  sense  \a&  fallen  into 
disuse.* 

Ver.  42.  And  daily  in  the  temple.  Undis- 
mayed by  any  punishment  in  the  past,  undeterred 
by  any  fear  for  the  future,  they  did  their  Master's 
bidding  daily  without  rest  or  repose,  in  public,  in 
the  courts  of  His  ancient  and  beautiful  temple. 

And  in  every  house  they  ceased  not  to  teach. 
In  private  assemblies,  too,  held  in  the  now  many 
homes  of  the  faithful,  they  taught  the  doctrines  of 
their  Crucified  and  Risen  Lord. 

And  preach  Jesus  Christ,  better  translated 
*the  Christ.'  Here,  in  one  word,  the  special 
purpose  of  their  public  and  private  teaching  is  told 
us.  They  proclaimed  to  all  in  the  crowded 
Temple  courts,  as  in  the  little  earnest  home 
gatherings  of  the  believers,  that  Jesus  the  Crucified 
was  no  other  than  the  Christ — the  Messiah. 

Excursus  A. 

The  Hebrew  Doctrine  respecting  Angels 
before  the  captivity. 

In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  we  read  how  *the 
names  of  Uie  angels  went  up  by  the  hand  of  Israel 
out  of  Babylon,'  and  the  date  of  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel,  in  which  book  the  work  and  office  of  the 
Angelic  Host  is  especially  described,  at  first  seems 
to  support  the  statement.  In  the  book  of  Daniel, 
in  addition  to  many  general  remarks  respecting 
angels,  we  read  of  two  holy  beings  who  are 
described  for  the  first  time  by  the  names  'Michael,' 
which  signifies  *  who  is  like  God,*  and  *  Gabriel,' 
'the  man  of  God.'  Based  probably  upon  the 
remark  of  the  Talmud  and  the  personal  mention 
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of  Michael  and  Gabriel  in  the  book  of  DoDiel,  and 
possibly  also  upon  the  mysterious  chapter  called 
the  'chariot'  in  Ezekiel,  a  notion  has  become 
widely  diffused  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
New  Testament  respecting  angels  was  a  new 
thing,  and  that  no  positive  teaching  respecting 
these  spiritual  ones  is  to  be  found  of  an  earlier 
date  than  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  B.c.  534.  But 
a  rapid  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  doctrine 
will  show  how  direct  is  the  teaching  even  of  the 
very  earliest  books  on  this  subject. 

At  the  closed  gates  of  Paradise  were  placed  the 
cherubim  (Gen.  lii.  24) ;  an  angel  or  angels  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  lives  of 
Abraham,  Rebecca,  and  Jacob.  In  the  book  of 
Job  they  are  referred  to  on  several  occasions  ;  at 
the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai  they  were 
present  in  myriads.  In  the  First  Book  of  Kings 
we  hear  ot  them  again,  when  Ahab's  false 
prophets  obtained,  by  the  help  of  a  lying  spirit, 
power  to  deceive  to  his  destruction  Ahab  who 
wished  to  be  deceived.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  horses  of  fire  and  chariots  of  fire  which 
carried  Elijah  up  to  heaven,  and  subsequently 
gathered  round  Elisha  at  Dothan,  were  symbols 
of  angelic  presence. 

Without  touching  on  the  presence,  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, of  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  who  constantly 
speaks  with  authority,  as  in  Gen.  xvi.  10-13,  and 
in  many  other  passages  as  the  Lord  God  Almighty, 
and  who  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  no 
other  than  the  Second  Person  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  we  have,  in  this  short  inquiry,  shown 
how  the  presence  of  angels  among  men  is  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  in  the  Pentateuch,  Kings, 
Psahns,  and  Job;  while  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
seraphim  (the  fiery  spirits),  alludes  to  their  func- 
tions about  the  Most  High,  and  tells  us  how  one 
of  these  glorious  ones  was  sent  to  touch  the 
prophet  with  a  bummg  coal— symbolic  of  his 
heavenly  purification. 

We  gather  from  these  references  in  the  older 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  there  lives  in  the 
presence  of  God  a  vast  assembly,  myriads  upon 
myriads  of  spiritual  beings  higher  than  we,  but 
infinitely  removed  from  God,  mighty  in  strength^ 
doers  of  His  word,  who  ceaselessly  bless  and 
praise  God ;  wise  also,  to  whovi  He  gives  charge 
to  ^uard  His  own  in  all  their  ways,  ascending  and 
descending  to  and  from  heaven  and  earth,  and  who 
variously  minister  to  men,  most  often  invisibly. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  older  holy 
books — Genesis  to  Isaiah.  To  gather  together 
this  teaching,  no  reference  whatever  is  necessary 
to  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  or  Zechariah, 
who  wrote  during  or  after  the  captivity.  With 
the  exception  of  the  names  of  Michael  and  Gabriel, 
little  is  told  us  by  Daniel  respecting  these  glorious 
ones  which  we  did  not  know  before. 

The  writings  of  the  great  Hebrew  Rabbi 
Maimonides,  a  bitter  enemy  to  Christianity,  who 
taught  some  700  years  ago,  are  recognised  by  the 
Jews  even  at  the  present  day,  as  an  admirable 
exposition  of  their  law  and  of  the  main  principles 
of  their  creed.  He  writes  in  his  Yad,  'that 
angels  exist  ihrough  the  power  and  the  goodness 
of  the  Holy  One ;  that  tnere  is  a  variety  in  their 
names  and  degrees.*  He  enumerates  ten  degrees 
or  grades  of  rank  among  these  beings,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  and  says,  *  All  these 
can  discern  their  Creator,  and  know  Him  with  an 
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exceeding  great  knowledge— a  knowledge  which 
the  power  of  the  sons  of  men  cannot  obtain  to 
and  reach'  (firom  the  Yad  Hacluxzakah^  cap.  xi.). 

Excursus  B. 

On  the  Position  op  Women  in  the  Christian 
System. 

Among  the  causes  which  have  contributed  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  Christianity,  and  even  in  the 
most  degraded  centres  to  a  new  and  far  higher 
moral  tone  of  thought  and  life,  the  influence  of 
women  has  hardly  received  its  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  religion  of  Christ,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  gave  to  woman  her  proper 
share  of  dignity  and  influence  in  society  ;  and  for 
eighteen  centuries  have  women,  in  grateful  return, 
constituted  themselves  its  most  faithful  supporters, 
quiet  but  untiring  missionaries  of  that  faitlwwhich 
had  at  first  recognised  their  work  and  office  in  the 
world.  In  the  group  nearest  the  Messiah  during 
His  earthly  toils,  we  find  the  little  band  of  holy 
women  watching,  ministering,  listening  to  the 
Divine  Master ;  among  His  few  intimates,  the 
sisters  of  Bethany  hold  a  distinguished  place. 
These  women  stood  in  the  darkness  of  the  cross, 
they  wept  over  and  arranged  with  tender  care  the 
spices  and  grave-clothes  of  the  tomb,  they  were 
among  the  first  who  with  deep  pure  joy  welcomed 
the  Risen,  and  were  among  the  earliest  enumera- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  new  sect.  *The 
women '  are  constantly  and  particularly  mentioned 
throughout  the  first  history  of  the  Church,  the 
'Acts:*  they  play  a  distinguished  part,  never 
what  the  severest  critic  would  term  an  unwomanly 
one ;  but  we  find  them  always  present  to  help, 
advise,  console,  and  support :  we  see  them  publicly 
and  privately  doing  in  a  calm,  unostentatious  way, 
the  new  great  work  which  their  Master  had  found 
for  their  hands  to  do. 

In  the  three  great  nations  of  antiquity,  very 
different  was  the  ordinary  position  of  woman. 
The  usual  oriental  depreciation  of  the  sex  appean 
to  have  existed  from  veiy  early  times  in  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth ;  01  this  the  sacred  writ- 
ings contain  abundant  proof.  Polygamy  to  a 
certain  extent,  apparently  authorized,  was  certainly 
practised  by  the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of 
the  nation.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  lives  of  the 
three  great  sovereigns,  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon. 
The  estimate  of  women  among  the  Jews  of  a  much 
later  date,  is  curiously  shown  in  the  apocryphal 
but  still  important  writing  called  Ecclesiasticus : 
*  The  badness  of  men  is  better  than  the  goodness 
of  women.*  In  Greece — we  speak  of  the  historic 
age — the  foremost  and  most  prominent  type  of 
womanhood  was  that  unhappy  and  degraded 
being  on  whom  now  Christian,  which  has  become 
public,  opinion  pronounces  a  sentence  which,  if 
not  unmixed  with  sorrowful  pity,  is  still  one  of 
extreme  severity.  Virtuous  women,  in  the  life  of 
those  brilliant  republics,  lived  out  of  public  sight, 
condemned  by  an  iron  custom  to  live  in  perfect 
seclusion.  Turning  to  Rome  in  the  days  of  the 
republic,  while  the  legal  position  of  the  Roman 
women  was  extremely  low,  still  the  manners  of 
the  rising  city  were  so  severe  that  the  prominent 
type  of  womanhood  was  of  a  far  purer  and  loftier 
character  than  in  Greece;  but  after  the  Punic 
Wars  had  introduced  into  Rome  the  luxury  and 
riches  of  the  East,  the  moral  character  of  the 
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people  rapidly  declined.  Dissoluteness  reached 
Its  climax  in  the  early  times  of  the  Empire, 
almost  in  the  very  days  which  the  *  Acts  *  de- 
scribes in  the  first  part  of  the  history.  Juvenal, 
in  his  Sixth  Satire,  and  the  historians  Tacitus 
smd  Suetonius,  paint  the  terribly  corrupt  state 
of  society  during  the  golden  days  of  the  Caesars 
in  colours  too  vivid  for  a  writer  of  our  age 
to  reproduce ;  while  the  existence  of  such  laws 
as  Tacitus  {Ann.  zi.  85)  relates  as  passed  by 
Tiberius,  give  us  some  insight  into  the  awful 
degradation  into  which  the  upper  classes  of  the 
Roman  ladies  had  sunk,  public  opinion  hardly 
noticing  this  state  of  things.  Of  the  condition  of 
women  in  the  great  eastern  monarchies  of  the  old 
world,  it  is  of  course  needless  to  speak.  In  the 
book  of  Daniel  we  have  a  picture,  accessible  to  all, 
of  the  degradation  even  of  the  exalted  sharers  of  the 
Persian  throne ;  in  the  changeless  East,  the  present 
childish  seclusion  of  women,  their  complete  separa- 
tion from  all  public  society  and  work,  is  a  fair 
representation  of  the  existence  which  they  led  in 
all  the  great  oriental  kingdoms  before  the  days  of 
Christ. 

Our  Master  claimed  for  man^s  hitherto  petted 
toy,  but  despised  companion,  an  equal  place  in 
the  republic  of  redeemed  souls,  and  placed  the  now 
ennobled  sex  under  the  guardianship  of  a  higher 
and  severer  moral  code  than  the  world  had  ever 
before  dreamed  of. 

Nor,  when  the  day  of  trial  came,  were  these 
women  followers  of  the  Crucified  found  unworthy 
of  the  new  place  in  the  world's  great  work  which 


the  Founder  of  the  religion  and  His  companions 
had  marked  out  for  them.  Amid  the  records  of  the 
early  Church,  the  pure  and  noble  figures  of  the 
women  martyrs  of  Christ  attract  our  reverence  and 
respect  even  in  that  age  of  heroic  suffering. 

But  it  was  in  the  vast  development  of  charity  in 
its  noblest  aspects,  that  greatest  of  all  changes 
which  Christianity  has  worked  in  our  world,  that 
they  have  found  at  last  their  true  sphere.  In  the 
older  religions  of  the  great  political  systems  which 
successively  flourished  before  the  days  of  Christ, 
charity  in  its  broad  Christian  aspect  perhapsexisted, 
but  only  as  an  exotic ;  it  never  possessed  any  real 
place  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  men,  till  the  Master 
told  His  own  that  love  to  Him  meant  love  to  all 
the  suffering  and  heavy-laden  here ;  then  in  the 
organization  of  that  great  work  of  Christian  charity, 
women  became  at  once  prominent.  In  the  first 
stnigglixig  days  of  the  new  faith,  in  the  front' rank, 
we  see  Dorcas,  and  other  holy  women  like  her, 
quietly,  faithfully  living  the  new  life  sketched  out 
for  them  by  that  Teacher  they  all  loved  so  well. 
As  the  religion  of  Christ  spread  over  the  empire, 
and  vast  institutions  of  charity  were  founded  in 
all  lands,  the  work  and  duties  of  Christian  women 
multiplied ;  for  in  this  noble  warfare  against  suffer- 
ing they  were  ever  the  foremost  pioneers :  in  this 
division  of  Christian  work  and  progress,  those 
have  ever  been  the  truest  and  most  successful 
workers  who,  under  another  system,  had  been 
rel^^ated  to  a  childish  and  worse  than  useless 
inactivity.  Tlieir  work  and  influence  has  lasted 
from  the  year  of  the  crucifixion  to  our  own  days. 


Chapter  VI. 
The  Election  of  the  so-called  Deacons, 

I     A   ND  in  those  days/  *when  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  a ch. it  41, 47, 
Jl\.     multiplied,*  there  arose  a  murmuring  of  the  *  Grecians '    s©  vcr.V- 


against  ^the  Hebrews,  because  their  widows  were  neglected  ''in  j^^ 

Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude    ».  a2, 


</Cp.di.iy.  31$. 


the  daily  ministration 

of  the  disciples  unto  them,  and  said,  'It  is  not  reason  that  we  'Cp.Ex. 
should  leave  the  word  of  God,*  and  serve  -^tables.  Wherefore, /^«?  m«^ 
brethren,  '  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  *  of  honest  report,  *  ^  ^«>'-  *- 
*  full  of  the  Holy*  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  ^Si***™ 
over  this  business.  But  we  will  *  give  ourselves  continually  to  Jo-^jlTxa 
prayer,  and  to  '  the  ministry  of  the  word.  And  the  saying  ^^'J^xS^iii 
pleased  the  whole  multitude  :  and  they  chose  Stephen,  '"a  man  Tj^^j,*?^'' 
full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,*  and  "  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  ilte^'l*^ 
and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and^Parmenas,  and  ^  Nicolas  a  Uprose-  i aZ 2.' ii*.*^* 
lyte  of  ^Antioch:    Whom  they  set  before  the  apostles:  and    Sl^'Ji 


n  Ch.  viii.  5,  etc.,  xxi.  8. 


o  Cp.  Rev.  ii.  6,  15  ? 


>  See  Mat.  adii.  15. 


f  SeeduzLafi. 


^  and  in  these  days  '  was  multiplying 

*  murmuring  of  the  Grecian  Jews  *  or  forsake  the  word  of  God 

*  Some,  but  not  all,  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  Holy'  before  *  Ghost'  or 
Si»rit.  •  or  Holy  Spirit 
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7  when  they  had  ''prayed,  they  '  laid  their  hands  on  them.     And  ^^^\^ 

'  the  word  of  God  increased  ;  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  '  s^^'x^i;;^^-^ 
multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly ;  and  *a  great  company  of  the    aViff/g. 
priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith.  ^^:  ***  "^ 

8  And  Stephen,  full  of  faith'  and  power,  did  great  ''wonders  '(Gt.)."'U 

9  and  miracles  among  the  people.  Then  there  arose  certain  of  „&;jif'jdi! 
the  synagogue,  which  is  called  the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,®  Jo.  vi^ia. 
and  "'Cyrenians,  and  *  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  of -^  Cilicia  wSce"53at["**' 

10  and  of  '  Asia,  disputing  with  Stephen.     And  they  were  not  able  .rCh!'^'.*^, 
n  to  *  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake.     Then    6^  j^viihTJ!' 
*they  suborned  men,  which  said.  We  have  heard  him  speak  ^3?*    '^ 

12  blasphemous  words  against  Moses,  and  against  God.    And  they  IlIxxLi^' 
stirred  up  the  people,  and  the  elders,  and  the  scribes,  and  ^  came    ».  Cp. 
upon  him,  and  ''caught  him,  and  brought  him  to  'the  council,  *So*« Kings" 

13  And  set  up  -^ false  witnesses,  which  said,  This  man  ceaseth  not  cLu.x:L  tl 

ch.  IV.  I. 

to  speak  blasphemous'  words  against  this  ^holy  place,  and  the  *'£*^*"-"^ 

14  law :  For  we  have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ^^at.  v.  m. 

^  .  /Ch.  vu.  58. 

shall  *  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change  the  '  customs  which    ^j*^ 

15  Moses  delivered  us.     And  all  that  sat  in  '  the  council,  *  looking  ^^'^'^• 
stedfastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  '  the  face  of  an    —j^*^'  ^v. 
angel.  %^^^ 

A  Dan.  ix.  36.     Cp.  Mat.  xzvi.  6x.  i  Ch.  xvi.  az,  xxi.  ai,  xzvi.  3,  xxviii.  z/.    So  ch.  xv.  z. 

Jk  See  Lu.  iv.  ao.  /  See  Judg.  xiii.  6.    Cp.  Ecdes.  viiu  i. 

'  The  older  authorities,  instead  of '  full  of  faith,'  read  *  full  of  grace.' 

*  But  there  arose  certain  of  them  that  were  of  the  synagogue  called  (the 
synagogue)  of  the  Libertines 

•  The  older  authorities  generally  omit  blasphemous. 

^The  First  Dissensum  in  the  Church  leads  to  the       believers ;   the  'murmurings '  which  startled  the 

Appointment  of  the  Seven  Deacons,  1-7.  *P^^i^'  ^T  ^1^^''  ^^^^  ^???^  ""^^  ^^"""^  ^^"^ 

^^  J  »      '  members  should  possess  all  things  m  common,  and 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  the  brief  state-  -who  should  be  of  one  heart  and  one  mind— these 

ment  contained  in  the  opening  verses  of  this  sixth  '  murmurings '  of  a  few  poor  Jewish  women,  whose 

chapter.     It  tells  us  that  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  only  offence  in  the  eyes  of  the  apostles'  assistants 

the  first  act  of  the  Church's  history.     Hitherto,  in  the  public  distribution,  was,  that  they  spoke 

during  the  Master's  life  and  the  first  two  years  the  Greek  tongue,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  sacred 

which  succeeded  the  crucifixion,  the  story  tells  us  Hebrew  dialects,  were  but  the  beginning  of  the 

of  noble  uninterrupted  work,  of  persecution  and  first  storm  of  jealousy  and  fury  which  rent  the 

death  endured  by  the  Teacher  and  His  disciples  Church  of  Christ — a  storm  which,  as  the  history  of 

— tells  us  of  a  Church  ever  gathering  in  fresh  con-  the  *  Acts*  advances,  we  find  ever  gathering  fresh 

verts,  marching  onwards  through  suffering  to  a  intensity,  and  perplexing  with  new  issues  the  minds 

sure  victory  ;  but  in  all  and  through  all,  it  tells  us  of  the  early  leaders  of  Christian   thought  (see 

of  a  firm  and  unbroken  peace  within,  of  a  mutual  especially  Acts  xiii.  50,  xiv.  19,  xviii.  12,  xxiiL 

love   which,   in  its  pure  devoted    unselfishness,  12 ;    Gal.    iu;   and    in   post-apostolic   literature 

attempted,  in  the  general  community  of  goods  of  the  Clementine  writings.  The  Homilies  and  Recog" 

the  Jerusalem  Church,  a  way  of  liife  afterwards  nitions), 

found  to  be  impracticable.  But  now  we  see  the  These  records  show  us  only  too  plainly  how  in 
fair  life  rudely  broken  in  upon,  and  the  apostles,  very  early  times  Christians  were  divided  into  at 
roused  from  their  dream  of  love  and  peace,  com-  least  two  bitterly  hostile  camps, 
pelled  to  make  arrangements  for  governing  the  Ver.  I.  In  thoee  days,  when  the  number  of  the 
community  which,  in  obedience  to  their  Lord's  discij^es  was  multiplied.  The  literal  rendering 
commands,  they  had  called  into  existence,  after  «;afx««//<]^/^/;f^  is  more  forcible;  while  the  apostles 
the  pattern  of  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  is  a  after  their  Ubieration  went  on  with  their  high 
humiliating  thought  that  the  first  great  movement  mission,  every  day  the  number  of  believers  con- 
to  areanizc  ecclesiastical  order  and  discipline  in  tinned  to  increase  in  spite  of  the  second  arrest  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  was  forced  upon  the  apostles  the  apostles  and  the  scourging, 
by  this  outbreak  of  human  evil  passions  among  the  There  arose  a  muxmur&g.   This  dissatisfaction 
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was  the  first  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
attempts  of  the  Church  of  Jerasalem  to  bring  about 
a  general  community  of  goods. 

Of  the  Oredamk  The  words  r^»  'Ekknu^rHv 
are  better  rendered  of  the  Grecian  Jews.  These 
were  persons  converted  to  the  religion  of  Jesus 
from  Judaism,  but  who,  owin^  to  their  origin  or 
habitation,  spoke  Greek  as  their  ordinary  language, 
and  used  the  Cireek  version  of  the  LXX.  There 
were  at  that  time  a  vast  number  of  Jews  who, 
residing  chiefly  in  foreign  parts,  had  lost  the  use 
of  their  native  Hebrew,  and  generally  spoke  the 
Greek  language.  Many  of  these,  belonging  to  Jewish 
families  settled  in  Egypt  and  other  countries,  had 
come  to  reside  in  Jerusalem,  then  as  ever  the 
capital  city  of  their  people. 

Againat  the  HebiewB.  The  '  Hebrews '  were 
the  pure  Jews  who,  not  residing  necessarily  in 
Palestine,  still  used  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
spoke  the  dialect  of  the  sacred  tongue  then  current 
— the  Aramaic.  The  distinction  between  the 
Grecians  and  the  Hebrews  was  not  one  of  nation- 
alitv,  but  of  language. 

Because  their  widows  were  neglected.  Some 
commentators  have  supposed  that  these  widows 
are  mentioned  as  representatives  of  all  the  poor 
and  needy  who  claimed  their  daily  subsistence 
from  the  Church ;  but  this  is  improbable.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  these  poor  lonely  women,  who 
belonged  to  what  was  considered  an  inferior  caste, 
being  neglected  in  such  a  distribution. 

In  the  daily  ministration.  This  refers  to  a 
daily  distribution  either  of  food  or  money  among 
the  poorer  and  more  helpless  members  of  the 
Church.  The  funds  which  defrayed  the  cost  of 
such  a  distribution  were  supplied  by  the  free  dona- 
tions of  the  richer  brethren  (see  chap.  ii.  45-iv.  34). 
The  almoners  were,  in  the  first  instance,  no  doubt 
the  apostles  themselves  ;  but  when  the  number  of 
the  believers  had  increased,  this  duty  of  course 
was  deputed  to  assistants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  cause  of  these 
*  murmurings  *  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
early  Church,  must  be  sought  for  in  the  jealousy 
which  always  existed  between  the  Jews  who,  with 
the  ancient  language,  had  preserved  more  rigidly 
the  old  customs  and  tone  of  Hebrew  thought,  and 
the  Grecian  or  foreign  Jews  who,  with  the  Greek 
language,  had  adopted  broader  and  less  rigid 
views  generally;  the  former  dwelt  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  exclusively,  in  Palestine.  We 
find,  for  instance,  the  family  of  St.  Paul,  which 
belonged  to  this  exclusive  *  Hebrew  '  caste,  settled 
in  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Cilicia. 

The  adoption  of  Christianity  does  not  seem  to 
have  welded  together  these  two  great  divisions  of 
the  people.  As  years  went  on,  the  schism  even 
appears  to  have  widened.  The  pure  Hebrew 
Jews  seem  to  have  resented  the  broad  inclusive 
spirit  which  soon  welcomed  the  Gentile  of  every 
land  and  race  into  the  fold  of  the  Church,  and, 
standing  partly  aloof,  to  have  gradually  formed 
themselves  into  that  company  of  schismatics  known 
later  as  Judaizing  Christians,  who  so  bitterly  op- 
posed St.  Paul,  and  then  the  men  of  St.  Paul's 
school  of  thought.  Of  this  first  great  schidOi  In  Ihc 
Church,  which  appears  in  this  sixth  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  we  find  traces  existing  as  late  as  the  third 
century. 

Ver.  2.  Then  the  twelve  called  the  mnltitnde 
of  the  disciples.  In  the  first  instance,  the  apostles 
ap|)ear  themselves  to  have  attended  to  the  dis- 


tribution of  the  alms  which  were  brought  to  them, 
and  laid  at  their  feet ;  but  as  the  Church  rapidly 
increased,  duties  more  important  occupied  tneni, 
and  they  were  only  able  to  exercise  a  general  over- 
sight. This  business  of  feeding  the  poor  was  pro- 
bably delated  to  others  in  an  informal  manner, 
and  the  feelings  set  out  at  some  length  above,  seem 
to  have  had  their  influence  in  the  division  of  alms 
and  food  among  the  widows  and  helpless  poor  of 
the  more  despised  class  ;  hence  the  murmuring. 
The  apostles  seem  at  once  to  have  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  the  remonstrance;  they  agree 
amongst  themselves  that  an  immediate  change  in 
their  way  of  administration  is  necessary,  and  de- 
termine at  once  upon  a  formal  division  of  labour. 
Without  making  any  pretensions  to  authority,  or 
suggesting  the  names  of  men  to  be  chosen  as  their 
assistant  ministers,  they  summon  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  Church,  and  after  explaining  the  case  leave 
the  decision  with  the  assembled  brethren. 

A  difficulty  has  been  suggested  respecting  the 
great  number  of  the  multitude  of  the  disciples 
meeting  together ;  but  ( i )  we  are  not  told  where 
they  met :  surely  the  city  contained  halls  and 
courts  large  enough  for  a  great  assembly  if  need 
be.  (2)  Many  of  the  believers  had  no  doubt  left 
Jerusalem.  (3)  At  such  a  meeting,  only  those 
really  interested  in  the  internal  government  of  the 
society  would  be  present. 

Ver.  3.  Look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men. 
The  special  number  'seven'  has  been  made  the 
object  of  much  curious  inquiry ;  some  have  sug- 
gested that  there  were  now  seven  thousand  be- 
lievers in  Jerusalem,  and  that  one  almoner  was 
appointed  for  each  thousand ;  others,  that  the 
Church  in  the  city  was  divided  into  seven  sepa- 
rate congregations.  The  seven  Archangels,  the 
sevenfold  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  the  sacredness  of  the 
number  seven,  have  each  in  their  turn  been  sug- 
gested as  giving  the  clue  to  the  selection  of  this 
particular  number ;  but  no  real  ground  for  this 
choice  of  the  number  seven  has  ever  been  found  : 
the  reasons  which  determined  the  apostles  here,  are 
utterly  unknown  to  us. 

A  far  more  interesting  question,  however,  is 
suggested  by  this  episode  in  the  *  Acts.'  Have  we 
here  really  the  account  of  the  institution  of  that 
third  order  in  the  Church  called  *  deacons  *  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  ^m»wu  deacon^ 
literally  a  ministering  servant,  never  once  occurs 
in  the  *  Acts '  as  the  title  of  these  seven  ;  the  term 
is  used  four  times  in  the  New  Testament  as  an 
official  designation, — once  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  and  three  times  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  Philip,  for  instance,  one  of  the  seven 
who  is  mentioned  subsequently  in  the  *  Acts, '  is 
called,  not  a  deacon,  but  an  evangelist.  In  the 
whole  book  of  the  '  Acts '  no  direct  mention  is 
ever  made  of  the  office  of  deacon.  The  silence  of 
this  book  on  the  point  in  question  causes  us  at 
first  to  hesitate  before  we  identify  the  solemn  ordi- 
nation of  the  seven  with  the  foundation  of  the 
third  great  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  early  Christian  writers  Ignatius, 
Irenaeus,  and  Origen,  consider  that  we  have  here 
the  history  of  the  institution  of  the  diaconate. 
From  Eusebius  we  learn  that  in  his  day  the  Church 
of  Rome,  whilst  it  had  forty-six  presbyters,  had 
only  seven  deacons.  Of  course,  this  was  in  strict 
imitation  of  the  first  solemn  ordination  recounted 
in  this  sixth  chapter  of  our  book.  Chrysostom  takes 
a  different  view  of  their  office,  and  speaks  of  their 
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ordination  as  intended  for  a  special  purpose.  But 
the  general  view  of  the  Church  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been,  that  in  the  setting  apart  of  the 
seven,  we  have  the  primitive  institution  of  the 
diaconate.  These  men  were  the  formally-recog- 
nised assistants  of  the  apostles ;  they  were  solemnly 
dedicated  to  their  work,  which,  besides  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Church's  alms,  included,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  case  of  the  two  who  subsequently 
appear  in  the  history,  the  ministry  of  the  word. 
Both  Stephen  and  Philip,-  we  know,  were  power- 
ful and  effective  preachers ;  the  first  (Stephen),  as 
an  orator,  was  probably  the  most  learned  and  elo- 
quent in  the  apostolic  age.  To  assert  that  these 
seven  in  any  way  occupied  the  position  which 
ecclesiastical  order,  even  so  early  as  in  the  lifetime 
of  St.  Paul,  has  assigned  to  deacons,  would  be 
utterly  to  misstate  the  whole  spirit  of  the  story  of 
the  early  Church.  The  seven  occupied  a  place  of 
far  higher  importance  than  that  held  oy  the  deacons 
of  after  years, — a  position,  in  fact,  as  Chrysostom 
says,  peculiar  to  themselves.  Still,  in  this  solemn 
setting  apart  by  the  apostles  of  an  inferior  order 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  certain  duties  which 
interfered  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  elder 
officers  of  the  Church,  we  must  recognise  the 
first  planting  of  that  lower  order  which,  as  the 
Church  grew,  gradually  developed,  and  adapting 
itself  to  new  and  altered  conditions  before  thirty 
years  had  elapsed,  was  formally  termed  the  dia- 
conate. 

Of  honest  report,  fnll  of  the  Holy  Ohost  and 
wifldom.  The  requirements  to  be  possessed  by 
the  seven  show  what  an  important  office  the 
apostles  deemed  this  subordinate  ministry ;  they 
must  not  only  be  men  of  high  honour,  of  acknow- 
ledged integrity  of  character,  but  they  must  be  full 
of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  distinguished  for  their  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause,  burning  with  holy  zeal,  and  to 
their  zeal  they  must  add  wisdom.  Out  of  the 
number  of  believers  in  Jesus,  who  were  now 
counted  by  thousands,  it  were  no  hard  task  to 
pick  out  men  whose  learning  and  knowledge 
equalled  their  zeal  and  fervour.  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact  how  in  these  earl^  days  those  unlettered  men 
whom  the  Lord  in  His  wisdom  had  chosen,  were 
guided,  when  His  Church  had  become  a  power,  in 
their  first  solemn  choice  of  assistants,  to  look  for 
men  not  only  of  stainless  character  and  of  burning 
zeal,  but  for  those  who,  besides  being  good  and 
earnest,  possessed  a  reputation  for  knowledge  and 
wisdom. 

Ver.  5.  They  ohoBe  Stepheiif  a  man  full  of 
faith.  '  See,'  says  Chrysostom,  writing  of  St. 
Stephen,  '  a  certain  one  even  among  the  seven  was 
foremost,  and  gained  the  chief  prize;  for  although 
all  shared  in  the  ordination  alike,  yet  this  one 
drew  upon  himself  greater  grace  (thsin  the  others).' 
St.  Stephen,  who  has  won  for  himself  in  the  annals 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  the  proud  title  of  the  first 
martyr,  was  chosen  first  by  the  assembly.  He  is 
especially  mentioned  as  '  fiill  of  faith.'  The  faith 
alluded  to  is  that  intense  loving  trust  in  Jesus  as 
the  Redeemer  which  is  the  root  of  all  Christian 
virtues ;  for  this  faith,  in  addition  to  his  other  high 

Dualities,  Stephen,  even  in  that  age  of  exalted 
evotion,  was  conspicuous. 
And  Philip.  Well  known  afterwards  as  the 
'apostle '  of  Samaria  (see  Acts  viiL).  It  was  this 
Philip  who  converted  the  minister  of  the  Ethiopian 
Queen  Candace ;  he  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  the  book  as  dwelling  at 


Caesarea  with  his  four  prophet-daughters ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  generally  known  as  the  'evangelist.* 

Frochorus,  etc.  This  and  the  next  three  names 
never  occur  again  in  the  New  Testament.  Nothing 
is  known  respecting  the  history  of  these  four 
persons. 

Nicolas  a  proselyte  of  Antioch.  This  last- 
named  of  the  seven  must  have  been  originally  a 
Gentile,  who  had  accepted  Judaism  and  submitted 
to  the  rite  of  circumcision.  From  the  special 
mention  of  his  being  a  proselyte,  it  would  seem 
that  the  other  six  were  Jews  by  birth.  The  names 
of  all  the  seven  are  Greek ;  but  we  cannot  posi- 
tively conclude  from  this  circumstance  that  they 
were  all  Hellenists  or  Greek  Jews,  for  it  was  not 
unusual  for  4,  pure  Hebrew  to  possess  a  Greek 
name,  as  in  the  case  of  the  apostles  Andrew  and 
PhiUp  for  instance.  Upon  the  memory  of  Nicolas 
rests  an  unfortunate  tradition  related  by  Irenaeus, 
Epiphanius,  and  others,  which  asserts  that  this 
Nicolas  was  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Nicolaitanes 
mentioned  with  such  stern  severity  in  Revelation 
ii.  6,  15.  Perhaps  the  true  version  of  this  story  is 
the  relation  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  says 
that  Nicolas  himself  was  famous  for  the  purity  of 
his  conduct,  but  that  he  was  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  heresy  which  bears  his  name,  which  arose  from 
a  perversion  of  some  words  he  once  uttered  (see 
Eusebius,  //,  £.  iii.  29). 

Ver.  6.  When  they  had  prayed,  they  laid 
their  hands  on  them.  The  hand  of  '  him  who 
ordains  is  laid  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be 
ordained,  but  the  effect  of  the  act  is  from  God ' 
(Chrysostom).  The  earliest  mention  of  '  layins;  on 
of  hands  *  occurs  in  Gen.  xlviii.  10.  It  is  there 
connected  with  blessing  only.  It  was  enjoined  on 
Moses  as  the  form  of  conferring  the  highest  office 
among  the  chosen  people  upon  Joshua,  and  from 
that  time  was  used  on  such  occasions  by  the  Jews. 
We  find  it  used  in  the  early  Church.  By  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,  the  special  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  imparted  (Acts  viii.  17),  the  ministerial  office 
was  conferred  (i  Tim.  v.  22.  See  also  Heb.  vi.  2, 
which  speaks  of  the  ceremonv  as  one  of  the 
Christian  institutions).  Hackett  s  comment  on  this 
passage,  which  speaks  of  the  '  laying  on  of  hands,' 
IS  noteworthy  :  '  It  was  of  the  nature  of  a  prayer 
that  God  would  bestow  the  necessary  gifts,  rather 
than  a  pledge  that  they  were  actually  conferred. ' 

Ver.  7.  And  the  word  of  Ood  increased;  and 
the  number  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jeru- 
salem greatly.  The  dissensions  caused  by  the 
growing  jealousy  between  the  Foreign  and  the 
Hebrew-speaking  Jews  were  at  all  events  for  the 
time  composed,  and  the  Church  within  and  with- 
out continued  to  prosper,  and  its  numbers  rapidly 
to  increase.  The  measures  taken  by  the  apostles 
to  restore  harmony  seem  to  have  been  effectual, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  new  officers  into  the 
governing  body  was  a  fresh  element  in  the  society. 
Authoritative  teachers,  trained  in  schools  of  Greek 
as  well  as  of  Hebrew  Thought,  now  preached  and 
taught  Side  by  side  with  the  Twelve,  and  with  their 
full  approval,  and  thus  prepared  the  way  for  a  far 
broader  preaching  of  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  than 
had  ever  yet  been  dreamed  of.  As  the  first-fruits 
of  their  wider  and  more  comprehensive  teaching, 
the  historian  of  the  '  Acts '  tells  us  how  a  great 
company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith.  Ezra  relates  (ii.  36-39)  that  4289  priests 
returned  from  Babylon.  These  numbers  by  this 
time  no  doubt  had  greatly  increased.     '  At  this 
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time  was  probably  the  culminating  point  of  popu- 
larity of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  As  yet  all 
seemed  going  on  prosperously  for  the  conversion 
of  Israel.  1  he  multitude  honoured  the  apostles. 
The  advice  of  Gamaliel  had  moderated  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  the  priests  were  gradually 
being  won  over.  But  God's  designs  were  far 
different.  At  this  period  another  great  element  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Church  is  brought  out  in  the 
person  of  Stephen,  its  protest  against  Pharisaism. 
This  arrays  against  it  that  pojverful  and  zealous 
sect,  and  henceforward  it  finds  neither  favour  nor 
tolerance  with  either  of  the  parties  among  the  Tews, 
but  increasing  and  bitter  enmity  from  tnem  both  * 
(Alford). 

The  Acts  of  St,  Stephen^  vi.  8-viii.  2. 

Ver.  8.  And  Stephen.  One  of  the  new  men 
just  chosen  as  assistants  to  the  Twelve  at  once 
attracted  public  attention.  His  fearlessness,  his 
splendid  oratory,  his  intense  faith,  the  great  won- 
ders and  signs  done  in  the  power  of  this  faith, 
threw  into  the  shade  the  apostles  and  their  words 
and  works.  Stephen  soon  became  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Tews  the  foremost  among  the  Nazarene  heretics 
by  his  fearless  denunciation  of  the  emptiness  of 
Judaism  as  practised  by  Pharisee  as  well  as 
Sadducee.  He  drew  down  on  his  head  the  bitter 
hatred  of  each  of  the  powerful  parties  in  the  state. 

Full  of  faith.  The  better  reading  here  is 
;^«tVr«f,  grace^  not  to  be  understood  as  'favour 
with  the  people,'  but  as  'favour  with  God,'  the 
effects  of  which  grace  were  those  Divine  powers 
which  enabled  him  to  work  those  signs  and 
wonders. 

And  power.  That  is,  strength,  heroic  fortitude 
to  do  and  to  endure ;  hiroismus  (Meyer). 

Bid  great  woiiderB  and  miracleB  among  the 
people.  It  is  better  to  refer  the  special  power  by 
which  Stephen  worked  these  great  wonders,  to  the 
intenseness  of  his  &ith,  rather  than  to  the  special 
grace  which,  in  common  with  the  other  six,  he 
received  by  the  imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands. 
This  is  the  first  instance  given  us  of  any  one  not 
an  apostle  working  signs  and  wonders. 

Ver.  9.  Then  there  aroee.  The  more  accurate 
translation  is,  '  But  there  arose.'  The  connection 
of  thought  is,  the  teaching  and  work  of  Stephen 
struck  a  new  chord  in  the  heart  of  the  people. 
Many  who  had  been  deaf  before,  like  the  priests, 
were  now  constrained  to  listen.  A  new  tide  of 
success  apparently  had  commenced  to  flow,  '  but 
there  arose '  new  enemies ;  the  success  stirred  up 
a  new  hindrance. 

Oertain  of  the  synagogae.  An  exact  classifica- 
tion of  these  synagogues,  which  are  mentioned 
here  as  the  scenes  of  Stephen's  disputation,  is 
perhaps  impossible ;  the  Greek  here  is  perplexed, 
and  the  precise  definition  of  each  of  these  Jewish 
congregations  somewhat  doubtful.  In  the  great 
Jewish  city,  the  common  metropolis  of  the  race,  all 
shades  of  opinion,  Greek  and  Aramaic  (Hebrew), 
of  course  found  a  home.  The  Rabbinic  writers 
tell  us  that  there  were  in  Jerusalem  480  synagogues. 
This  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration,  and  Uie  number 
probably  a  mystic  one;  still,  it  is  certain  that 
most  of  the  great  foreign  colonies  of  Jews,  whose 
members  for  religious  purposes  or  for  business 
were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  their 
distant  homes  and  the  holy  city,  were  represented 
by  a  synagogue  settled  in  f  erusalem.  Five  of  these 
nations  are  here  mentioned  as  possessing  congrega- 


tions in  the  capital.  They  seem  to  represent 
generally  the  three  great  divisions  of  Jews  settled 
abroad, — Roman,  C^ecian,  Asiatic.  The  Liber- 
tine and  Cyrenian  synagogues  represent  Rome; 
the  Alexandrian,  Greece ;  the  Cilician  and  Asian, 
the  East.  With  the  teachers  of  these  different 
schools  of  Jewish  thought,  Stephen  came  in 
contact. 

Which  is  called  the  synagogae  of  the  Liber- 
tinee.  This  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a 
geographical  designation,  but  it  stands  for  a  great 
class  ot  Roman  Jews  whose  fathers  were  origilially 
sold  as  captives  in  Rome  after  the  Expedition  of 
Pompey  about  B.C.  53.  These  were  for  the  most 
part  freed,  and,  by  a  decree  of  Tiberius  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  previous  to  the  present  time,  had 
been  banished  from  Rome,  and  great  numbers  had 
taken  ug  their  abode  in  Jerusalem. 

And  OyrenianB.  Cyrene  was  a  great  city  of  the 
province  of  Cyrenaica,  in  North  Africa.  Josephus 
relates  how  one-fourth  of  its  inhabitants  were  Jews. 
They  had  originally  been  settled  there  by  Ptolemy 
Lagus.  Simon  th€  Cyrenian  is  mentioned  as 
carrying  the  cross  of  Jesus.  Cyrenian  Jews  were 
present  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost  of  Acts  iL  (see 
also  Acts  xi.  20  and  xiii.  i). 

And  AlezandriaDg.  Alexandria  was  considered 
at  this  time  to  be  the  second  cit]r  of  the  empire. 
It  was  the  seat  of  Hellenistic  learning  and  culture. 
A  special  quarter  of  the  city  was  assi^ed  to  the 
Jews,  who  were  estimated  as  numbering  100,000. 
Alexander  the  Great  settled  them  there  as  colonists, 
and  gave  them  extraordinary  privileges.  They 
had  a  governor  of  their  own  named  the  Alabarch, 
and  were  ruled  by  their  own  laws.  The  famous 
writer  Philo  was  at  this  period  living  in  Alex- 
andria. 

And  of  them  of  Oilicia.  This  province,  geo- 
graphically speaking,  occupied  the  south-eastern 
division  of  what  is  now  known  as  Asia  Minor. 
Many  Jews  were  settled  here.  A  colony  of  Jews 
was  settled  here  by  Antiochus  the  Great.  It  was 
at  this  time  a  Roman  province.  St.  Paul  was  a 
native  of  Cilicia,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
among  the  Rabbis  and  teachers  of  the  Cilician 
synagogue,  who  met  and  argued  with  Stephen,  not 
the  least  distinguished  was  the  brilliant  pupil  of 
Gamaliel,  the  young  man  Saul. 

And  of  Ama.  Not  Asia  Minor  in  the  modem 
geog^phical  division,  but  a  province  including 
M^sia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  witn  Ephesus  as  the 
prmcipal  city. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  were  not  able  to  reefst  the 
wiBdom.  In  the  disputation  the  doctors  of  those 
^eat  synagogues  just  mentioned,  were  fairly  beaten 
m  argument  by  the  divinely-inspired  wisdom  of 
Stephen,  who  met  them  on  their  own  ground, 
showing  how  marvellously  the  allusions  and  pro- 
mises contained  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets 
were  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

What  now  was  there  in  Stephen's  preaching 
which  so  powerfully  affected  the  rulers  in  Israel, 
which  even  alienated  the  people  hitherto  so  favour- 
ably inclined  to  the  new  sect  ?  Was  his  teaching 
different  to  that  of  Peter  or  John  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Stephen,  with  the  light  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  shining  clear  and  full  on  his  early  and 
elaborate  training,  saw  more  plainly  than  the  older 
and  comparatively  untaught  apostles  how  transi* 
tory  after  all  was  that  law  of  Moses  now  more 
than  ever  fanatically  reverenced  and  observed  ; 
how  faded  were  the  glories  of  that  Temple,  the  cbject 
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now,  more  than  at  any  previous  time,  of  a  passionate 
love.  The  sacred  law,  the  holy  and  beautiful 
house,  in  the  days  when  our  Lord  and  His  apostles 
lived  on  earth,  were  all  that  remained  to  the  Jew 
of  his  ancestral  glories  ;  their  holy  land  was  ruled 
by  strangers,  their  name  and  fame  were  only  a 
memory;  so  they  surrounded  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  house  on  Mount  Sion  with  a  strange  un- 
reasoning devotion;  and  when  Stephen  told  them 
that  these  thin^  were  only  shadows  which  were 
even  then  passmg  away,  it  was  an  easy  matter, 
by  a  very  slight  perversion  of  his  words,  for  the 
Jewish  leaders,  Fharisee  and  Sadducee,  to  excite 
among  the  people  a  storm  of  patriotic  indignation 
against  one  who  dared  to  teach  such  hateful 
doctrines. 

Ver.  1 1.  Then  they  Buhomed  men^  which  said. 
That  is,  they  secretly  instructed,  having  concerted 
together  what  should  be  said. 

BlasphemoiiB  words.  According  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  blasphemy  consisted  in  contempt  of  Moses 
and  his  institutions,  and  w£^s  a  capital  offence  (see 
Deut.  xiii.  6,  10).  This  charge  brought  against 
Stephen  was  the  same  which  was  made  against 
Christ,  and  for  which,  as  far  as  the  Jews  were  con- 
cerned. He  was  condemned. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  sttrred  np  the  people.  It 
was  above  all  things  necessary  for  the  enemies  of 
these  Nazarenes  to  have  public  opinion  on  their  side. 
We  have  seen  how  popular  favour  on  a  former 
occasion  (chap.  v.  26)  had  protected  the  apostles. 
TTie  people  were  now  won  over  to  the  side  of  the 
persecutors  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  by  an  appeal 
to  their  patriotism  (see  note  above  on  ver.  10). 

And  fne  elders,'  and  the  Bcribes.  The  foremost 
men  in  Israel  who  had  seats  in  the  great  council. 
These  are  mentioned  without  reference  to  the 
peculiar  school  of  thought,  Pharisee  or  Sadducee, 
to  which  they  might  belong.  The  teaching  of 
Stephen  arrayed  both  these  two  great  parties 
against  him  and  his  cause. 

Ver.  13.  And  set  np  false  witnesses.  These 
words  have  created  some  difficulty.  In  what  sense 
were  these  witnesses  *  false '  ?  At  first  sight  Stephen 
seems  to  have  used  in  his  arguments  words  not 
very  dissimilar  from  those  which  he  was  charged 
with  uttering.  But  these  witnesses,  even  perhaps 
quoting  before  the  Sanhedrim  the  very  words  used 
by  the  eloquent  Nazarene  teacher,  took  them  out 
of  their  original  context,  distorted  them,  and  evi- 
dently represented  him  as  unceasingly  («v  wmvtrtit) 
assailing  the  Temple  and  the  holy  Jewish  rites, 
held  him  up,  first  before  the  people,  and  then  in 
more  guarded  language  before  the  great  council,  as 
a  fanatical  enemy  of  all  that  the  devout  Israelite 
looked  upon  as  holy  and  divine. 

The  procedure  of  these  jealous  and  angry  Jews  * 
who  suborned  the  false  witnesses  is  curious,  and 
deserves    special    notice.      Firstly,    When  they 
wanted  to  excite  the  populace  against  Stephen, 
ihey  did  not  scruple  to  charge  him  (ver.  ii)  with 


the  most  awful  blasphemy  against  Moses  and  even 
against  the  God  of  Israel.  Secondly.  When  they 
bad  so  far  gained  their  point,  and  they  had  the 

nle  With  them,  and  the  accused  was  about  to 
rought  before  the  state  Jewish  tribunal,  the 
witnesses  they  instructed  had  considerably  modified 
the  grave  and  terrible  accusation  they  had  spread 
abroad  among  the  people.  The  word  blasphemous 
(ver.  13)  disappears  (according  to  the  reading  of 
the  better  Mss.).  Nothing  is  said  about  Stephen 
railing  against  the  revered  lawgiver  or  the  Awful 
Name.  His  olTence  was,  he  had  spoken  against 
the  Temple  and  the  law.  Thirdly.  When  face  to 
face  with  the  accused,  these  charges  are  again 
watered  down  to  a  simple  statement,  how  they 
remembered  Stephen  quoting  certain  well-known 
words  of  the  Crucified,  which  they  construed  as  a 
threat  against  the  Temple  and  the  law ;  but  even 
this  was  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  hostile  San- 
hedrim to  warrant  a  solemn  trial  for  life  or  death. 

Ver.  15.  Saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face 
of  an  angel.  And  the  whole  of  that  great  council 
turned  their  earnest  and  excited  gaze  from  the 
accusers  to  the  accused,  to  see  how  the  follower  of 
the  Crucified  would  look,  charged  with  so  grave 
a  charge,  now  brought  face  to  face  with  the  nilers 
of  his  people ;  and  to  their  surprise  and  awe,  no 
troubled  anxious  gaze  met  theirs;  for  over  the 
features  of  the  servant  of  Jesus  had  passed  a  radi- 
ance not  belonging  to  this  world,  a  light  at  once 
beautiful  and  terrible,  which  tiese  men  could 
only  compare  to  the  light  which  their  Divine  story 
told  them  used  to  play  round  the  forehead  of  Moses 
when  he  came  from  the  presence  of  the  Eternal. 
Many  have  attempted  to  show  that  nothing  more 
is  intended  by  the  words  '  his  face  as  it  had  been 
the  face  of  an  angel,*  than  a  description  of  the 
calm  and  holy  aspect  of  the  first  martyr  as  he  stood 
before  his  judges.  But  the  expression  in  the 
'  Acts '  points  to  something  more  tnan  this,  for,  as 
Hackett  observes,  *  the  comparison  is  an  unusual 
one,  and  the  Jews  supposed  the  visible  appearance 
of  angeb  to  correspond  with  their  superhuman 
rank  (see  Acts  i.  10 ;  Matt,  xxviii.  3  ;  Luke  xxiv. 
4 ;  Rev.  xvilL  i).  The  countenance  of  Stephen, 
Uke  that  of  Moses  on  his  descent  from  the  Mount, 
shone  probably  with  a  preternatural  lustre  pro- 
claiming him  a  true  witness,  a  servant  of  Him 
whose  glory  was  so  fitly  sjrmbolized  by  such  a 
token.  The  occasion  was  worthy  of  the 
miracle.' 

St.  Augustine  beautifully  writes  of  the  martyr's 
transfigured  face  :  '  O  lamb,  foremost  (of  the  flock 
of  Christ),  fighting  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  follow- 
ing after  the  Lord,  but  still  at  a  distance  from  Him, 
and  already  the  angel's  firiend.  Yes,  how  clearly 
was  he  the  angel's  friend  who,  while  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  wolves,  still  seemed  like  an  angel ;  for 
so  transfigured  was  he  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  that  even  to  his  enemies  he  seemed 
a  l^ing  not  of  this  world.' 
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Chapter  VII. 

The  Defence  of  StepJien  before  the  Sanhedrim — His  Martyrdom. 

1,2  'THHEN  said  the  high  priest,  Are  these  things  so  ?     And  he  «ch.«ciL  i. 

X  said,  Cpjas.u.1. 

c  See  ch«  ii.  o. 

Men,^  brethren,  and  fathers,  hearken ;  *  The  God  of  glory  rfCen^a^i 
appeared  unto  our  father  Abraham,  when  he  was  in  ^Meso-    wiihGcn.xii. 

3  potamia,  ^before  he  dwelt  in  Charran,"  And  said  unto  him,  'Citedfrom 

*  '  Gen.  XII.  X. 

Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  come  ^^J-^V3»- 

4  into  the  land  which  I  shall  show  thee.     Then  ^came  he  out  of  ^Ver.43^Gk.> 

^  I  Deut.  u.  5 

the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  dwelt  in  Charran :  *  and  from  .  (p*^>- .. 

'  AT  Gen.  xii.  7, 

thence,  ^  when  his  father  was  dead,  '^  he  *  removed  him  into  this    ^*- 'i'.*J-  ^ 

5  land,  wherein  ye  now  dwell.     And  he  gave  him  none  inherit-  '^^/^^^ 
ance  in  it,  '  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on :  yet  he  '"gI^jJJ^Ts, 
promised  that  ^  he  would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession,'  and  to  ^^^^.i;.  See 

6  his  seed  after  him,  'when  as  yet  he  had  no  child.  And  God  ,  cited  from 
spake  on  this  wise,  That  **his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a  strange  ^cSi'^ivu!' 
land  ;    and  that  they  should   bring  them  into  bondage,  and  ^Se".*x«.a-4. 

7  entreat  them  evil  "four  hundred  years.     And  the  nation  to  rG^SixSir^ 
whom  they  shall  be  in  bondage  will  I  judge,  said  God:  and    j^ajf'j^^ 
after  that  shall  they  come  forth,  and  **  serve  me  in  this  place,  ti^h^^^^, 

8  And  ^he  gave  him  the  covenant  of  circumcision:  and  ^so  rCen.'^iw. 
Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  circumcised  him  the  eighth  day ;  Sr"'/?  '  ** 
and  ''Isaac  begat  Jacob;  and  'Jacob  begat  the  twelve  '  patri- "'a.  ^i,"^?** 

9  archs.     And  'the  patriarchs,  " moved  with  envy,  ''sold  Joseph  ' ^^x\\\.\\ 
ID  into  Egypt  :*  but  "'God  was  with  him.  And  delivered  him  out  j'Gcn.  iii.'*54: 

of  all  his  afflictions,  and  'gave  him  favour  and  wisdom  in  the  « Gen.xlii.i' 3. 

.    ,  /.   TM  f      1  •  r    x-»  11  11.  **  Ova.  xliiL  15. 

sight  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt;  and  he  made  him  governor  ^Gen. xiv.4 

11  over  Egypt  and  all  his  house.  -^Now  there  came  a  dearth  '/Genixivio, 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and  great  affliction:  'Cp.Gen. 

12  and  our  fathers  found  no  sustenance.       But  when  Jacob  heard    *-5:  ueut. 

■^  X.  22. 

1 3  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt,  he  sent  out  our  fathers  first.  And  /Cp.  ^n^^^ 
*at  the  second  time  Joseph  *was  made  known  to  his  brethren  :    Gen.xxxviii. 

14  and  ^  Joseph's  kindred  was  made  known  *  unto  Pharaoh.  ^Then  rScech.xxvii. 
sent  Joseph,  and  called  his  father  Jacob  to  him,  and  'all  his  *^g*°p**^-/* 

15  kindred,  -^threescore  and  fifteen  ^souls.     So  Jacob  *  went  down  i^Vd*'^^ 

16  into  Egypt,  and  '  died,  he,  and  *  our  fathers,  And  '  were  carried  'E^Jiifxi. 
over*  into  "'Sychem,'^  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  that  *  Abraham  '"^^jojv.5* 
bought  for  a  sum  of  money  ^  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  ^^^  father  *  xxiiL?6"'with 

17  of  Sychem.     But  when  ^the  time  of  the  promise  drew  nigh,    ^"•""**- 

tfCp.  Gen.  xxiii.  i6  with  Gen.  xxxiii.  zp ;  Josh.  xxiv.  32.  /Expressed  Gen.  xxxiii.  lo;  Josh.  xxiv.  32. 

q  Gren.  xv.  13,  x6 ;  ver.  6. 

^  omit  *  Men.'  ^  Haran  *  in  possession 

*  moved  with  envy  against  Joseph,  sold  him  into  Egypt        *  became  known 

•  and  they  were  carried  over 

'  better  rendered  *  to  Sychem '  (z//>.  the  place  so  named). 


37. 
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which  God  had  sworn*  to  Abraham,  ''the  people  grew  and  rEx.i  7; p.. 

18  multiplied  in  Egypt,  Till  another  king  arose,*  '  which  knew  not    2'.«iL  17. 

19  Joseph.     The  same  'dealt  subtilely  with  our  kindred,  and  evil  ^|*-[- J; 
entreated   our   fathers,   "so   that   iAey   cast   out   their    young    §[•?  s?k 

20  children,"  to  the  end  ^Aey  might  not  *'live.     In  which  time  ^e^'^^ 
"'Moses  was  born,  and  was  exceeding  'fair,  and  nourished"  *'wGk.)^L2! 

21  up  in  his  father's  house  three  months :  And  ^  when  he  was  cast  „e^'?^^^^'^' 
out,  Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished  him  for  •*Hei>!ii.%*3m 


theGlc 


3  xp. 


22  her  own  son.     And  'Moses  was  learned"  in  all  *the  wisdom  j,e*.u' 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  was  *  mighty  in  words  "  and  in  deeds,  '^^r^""'  ** 

23  And  when  he  was  full  forty  years  old,^*  ^ it  came  into  his  heart  2&Lf  xxfv.* 

24  ''to  visit  his  brethren  the  children  of  Israel.  And  seeing  one  ci'cor.u. 9 
of  them  suffer  wrong,  he  defended  him,  and  avenged  him  that    La.ixiT.38 

25  was  oppressed,  and  smote  the  Egyptian :  For  he  supposed  "  his      *•"•"'"■ 
brethren  would  have  understood  how  that  God  by  his  hand 

26  would  deliver  them  :  but  they  understood  not.     '  And  the  next  *  Ex.  n.  13, 14 
day  he  showed  himself  unto  them  as  they  strove,  and  would 

have  set  them  at  one  again,  saying.  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren  ;  why 

27  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another }     But  he  that  did  his  neighbour 

wrong  thrust  him  away,  saying,  -^^  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  a  /cp-  lu.  xH. 

28  judge  over  us }     Wilt  thou  kill  me,  as  thou  didst "  the  Egyptian 

29  yesterday.?  ^Then  fled  Moses  at  this  saying,  and  was  a*^^"-'s- 
stranger"  in  the  land  of  Madian,"  *  where  he  begat  two  sons.  aex.  u.aa,iY. 

Alt  10   -?  ao,  xviii.  3.  4. 

30  And  when  forty  years  were  expired,"  *  there  appeared  to  him,  «  e«-  "» » 
in  the  wilderness  *of  mount  Sina,  an  angel  of  the  Lord*"  in  a  *Cp.Exui.i 

31  flame  of  fire  in  a  bush.     When  Moses  saw  //,**  he  wondered  at 

the  sight :  and  as  he  drew  near  to  '  behold  //,"  the  voice  of  the  'Y?*"  32:  Lu. 

32  Lord  came  unto  him,"  Saying,  "*  I  am  the  God  of  thy  fathers,    ^^-^^ '  *" 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  Q{mOx.t^iTom 

'  '  l!.X«  ill.  0. 

33  Jacob.     Then  "  Moses  trembled,  and  durst  not  '  behold.     Then  «SoEx.  iii.6. 
said  the  Lord  to  him,  ^  Put  off  thy  shoes"  from  thy  feet:  for  ^j^^^^g^ 

34  the  place  where"*  thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  ^  I  have  seen,  -^nfe^aJd 
I  have  seen  the  affliction  "  of  my  people  which  is  in  Egypt,  and  ^^^  ^ '°' 
I  have  heard  their  groaning,  and  am  come  down  to  deliver 

35  them.     And  now  come,   I   will  send  thee  into  Egypt.     This 

^  The  older  authorities^  instead  of '  God  had  sworn,'  read '  God  had  promised ' 
or  *  vouchsafed.* 

•  Some  of  the  older  authorities  insert  after  *  arose,'  *  in  Egypt '  or  *over  Egypt.' 
^®  in  causing  the  young  children  to  be  cast  out 

*^  and  he  was  nourished  ^*  And  Moses  was  instructed 

**  According  to  the  older  authorities^  *  in  his  words,'  etc. 
^*  And  when  he  was  just  forty  years  old  ^*  and  he  supposed 

^*  Wouldst  thou  kill  me  as  thou  kiiledst  ^^  and  became  a  sojourner 

*®  Midian  *•  And  when  forty  years  were  fulfilled 

-**  The  older  authorities  omit  after  *  an  angel '  the  words  '  of  the  Lord.' 
•*  omit '  it'  '*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  unto  him.' 

*•  Loose  the  shoes,  etr.  **  for  the  place  whereon 

*•  better^  *  I  have  surely  seen  the  affliction,'  etc. 
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Moses  whom  they  refused,  saying,  Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  ySeeNumxx. 
a  judge  ?  the  same  did  God  send  to  be  a  ruler  and  a  deliverer  rEx.  xii.  41, 
^by  the  hand  of  the  angel"  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  *Ex. vu^xi; 

36  bush.     ''He  brought  them    out,*^  after  that   he   had   showed    43-5'. cv. 
'  wonders  and  signs  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  '  in  the  Red  sea,    Jo.  iv.  48- 

37  and  "  in  the  wilderness  *'  forty  years.  This  is  that  Moses,  which  jt^s^.;  p* ' 
said  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  "'A  prophet  shall  the  Lord    9^»  9. 

*^       *  «  rx.  XVI,  1,35, 

your"  God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  ^"^l;^'^^^ 

38  him  shall  ye  hear."  This  is  he  '  that  was  in  the  '  church  in  ^g;^  ^^^ 
the  wilderness,*®  with  'the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the  J^*"cucd'" 
mount  Sina,  and  with  our  fathers :  *  who  received  tJu  lively  ^e^^;^"^" 

39  *  oracles'*  to  give  unto  us:  To  whom  our  fathers  would  not  ^jji/jj;^^^^ 
obey,"  but  thrust  him  from  tliem,  and  in  their  hearts  ^  turned    m^^^d  ^ 

40  back  again**  into  Egypt,  Saying  unto  Aaron,  ''Make  us  gods  §^1.11^^6. 
to  go  before  us  :  '*  for  as  for  this  Moses,  which  brought  us  out  Heb.^ii  ^. 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.  ^hUx.ii.  9 

41  And  'they  made  a  calf  in  those  days,  and  'offered  sacrifice  tfi^j^i.^7. 
unto  the  idol,  and  -^rejoiced  in  ''the  works  of  their  own  hands.    2/   **™*"*' 

42  Then  God  *  turned,  and  'gave  them  up  to  worship  *the  host  ^cii^Trom 
of  heaven  ;  as  it  is  written  '  in  the  book  of  the  prophets,  '"O  ^Ex.xxxil! '' 
ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to  me"  slain  beasts  and    fx.i'6;pl 

43  sacrifices  by  t/ie  space  of  forty  years  '•  in  the  wilderness }  Yea,  /s^  Amos  vi. 
ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  *  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  ^&Jcr,i.i6. 
god  Remphan,"  figures"  which  ye  made  to  worship  them:  1  Ps  ixxxi-ia. 

44  and  I  will  '  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon.     Our  fathers  had    »5. 39. 

^  the   tabernacle  of  Witness "   in   the  wilderness,  as   he   had    ("«]»•  *"£ 
appointed,  speaking   unto    Moses,    ^that   he   should    make   it    ^'^^ij^\>'^ 

45  according  to  the  fashion  that  he  had  seen.     Which  also  our  .l?-   ,    ... 

•  oCC  CD*  XIU. 

fathers  that  came  after*®  '"brought  in  with  Jesus**  into  '  the  ^g^^^ ^^^^ 
possession   of  the    Gentiles,*"    whom    God    drave   out   before    ^^^' 

46  the  face  of  our  fathers,  '  unto  the  days  of  David ;  Who  ^^^]  '^'"^* 
*  found  favour  before  God,  and  "desired  "'to  find  a  tabernacle  ^s^iJiS*"'^ 

47  for  the  God  of  Jacob.**    'But  Solomon  built  him  an  house.  g^'ix.xxt. 

48  ^  Hcwbeit  '  the  most  High  *  dwelleth  not  in  temples  *  made  ,.  jo*h.  ui.  14. 

*  Num.  xxxii.  5;  ver.  5.  /a  Sam.  vii.  a.  «Sec  Lu.  i.  30     So  ch.  xiii.  2a.  vScc  1  Chron.  xxiL  7. 

tvPs.  cxxxii.  5  XX  Kings  viii.  ao;  i  Chron.  xvii.  la  ;  2  Chron.  iii.  i.  ^Sce  i  Kings  viii.  27. 

xSee  Lu.  i.  32.  aCh.  xvii.  24  ^See  Mk.  xiv.  58. 

*°  The  older  authorities  read^  *  with  the  hand  of  the  angel.' 
^"^  He  led  them  out  **  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  the  Lord,' 

and  *  your '  render  *  shall  God.' 
*^  The  older  authorities  omit  *  him  shall  ye  hear.' 
^®  in  the  congregation  in  the  wilderness  '^  living  oracles 

'*  would  not  be  obedient  '^  omit  *  again.'  **  which  shall  go  before  us 

^*  did  ye  offer  to  me  '«  for  forty  years 

*''  Some  of  the  older  authorities  read  *  Rephan/  *8  ^^  figures 

^'  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Testimony 

*®  Which  also  our  fathers  having  received  it  by  succession 
*^  read  *  Joshua  ^  for  *  Jesus.' 
*'  or  *  at  their  taking  possession  of  the  Gentiles.' 
*•  or  *  habitation  for  the  God  of  Jacob.' 
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49  with  hands  :**  as  saith  the  prophet,  '  Heaven  is  my  throne,  and  ^  Cited  from 

Isa.  Ixvi.  z, 

earth  is  my  footstool : "  what  house  will  ye  build  me  ?  saith    «•.  Sec  p*. 

50  the  Lord  :  or  what  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ?     Hath  not  my  hand  ^|^*"*g*-  »^- 


made  *"  all  these  things  f  g«»» 


9. 


e  Dent.  x.  z6. 


51  Ye  '^  stiff-necked  and  '  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do    ^  *^x-  vi 
always  >" resist  the  Holy  Ghost :  ''as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  /^i«.Wii. 

52  *  Which  of  the  prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  .^  *^  j^^-^»^jj- 
and  they  have  slain  them  which  showed  before  of  the  coming    Mat*'xi?3s. 
of  *  the  Just  One  ;  of  whom  *  ye  "  have  been  now  the  betrayers  il^^/i**,^ 

53  and  murderers:  Who  have  received  the  law  '  by  the  disposition  '^beui''' 
of  angels,"  and  have  not  "*  kept  iL  ^hta. 

54  "When  they  heard  these  things,  they  were  cut  to  the  heart,  «Lu.S'*a8^ 

55  and  they  ^gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth."  But  he,  ^ being  "^.ch.l^y. 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ^looked  up  stedfastly  into  heaven,  and  ''9(i^eb^S!d 
saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  ''on  the  right  hand  /ch.\i. ^. 

56  of  God,  And  said,  Behold,  I  see  '  the  heavens  opened,  and  '  the  rSe© ?*.'«!*? 

57  Son  of  m^n  standing  ''on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Then  they  'seeEidLi"' 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  stopped  their  ears,  and  ran    13*  "*^* 

58  upon  him**  with  one  accord,  And  cast  him  *out*"  of  the  city,  ''xv. 35."%. 
and  ^  stoned  him  :  and  ^  the  witnesses  '  laid  down  their  clothes    Lu.  iv.  29 ;  * 

-  /-•«»«        A1W1  Heb.  xiii  za. 

59  at  a  young  mans  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul."  And  tney  pLer.xnv.ze. 
stoned  Stephen,  ^calling  upon  God^^  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  *'qp,  Siilt 

60  'receive  my  spirit.  And  he  *  kneeled  down,  and  cried  with  a  ^./;*^ 
loud  voice,  ^  Lord,  ^  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge.  And  when  ^rcll.  x^^ 
he  had  said  this,  ^  he  fell  asleep.  ^t.t^ '' 

y  See  ch.  ix.  14.        s  So  Ps.  xxxi.  5.        a  Mk.  xv.  19  (GIO;  Lu.  xxit.  41 ;  ch.  ix.  40,  xx.  36,  xxi.  5.    See  Eph.  iti.  Z4. 
b  See  Mat.  v.  44.  c  Mat.  xxvi.  15  (Uk.).     So  Nxim.  xil  xi.  rfSec  Mat.  xxvii.  5a. 


**  The  older  authorities  omit  *  temples  * — dwelleth  not  in  (houses)  made  with 
hands. 

**  footstool  of  my  feet  *•  did  not  my  hand  make 

*^  did  not  your  fathers  persecute  **  yc  were  even  now 

*•  at  the  ministration  of  angels  *®  they  gnashed  their  teeth  at  him 

*^  and  rushed  upon  him  **  and  they  cast  him  out 

*•  named  Saul  "  calling  upon  (the  Lord) 

Introduction. — The  Speech  of  Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim. 

^,     ,  -  .     ^  ,  Alongside  the  Main  Argument  flowed  another 

The  Mam  Argument,  •«  ^^^^^  of  Thought. 

The  speech  began  with  a  grave  and  earnest  Never  absent  from   Stephen's  mind   was  his 

defence  of  himself  and  his  teaching,  in  the  form  Master's  rejection  and  crucifixion.      Every  his- 

of  an  elaborate  historical  argument,  and  passed  torical  allusion  secretly  but  plainly  points  to  it ; 

imperceptibly   into  a  passionate    attack   on   his  yet  he  guards  himself  from  ever  mentioning  it 

accusers  and  judges.     He  represented  himself  as  directly,  for  fear  of  being  stopped  altogether  by 

arraigned  not  really  as  a  blasphemer  of  the  holy  an  outbreak  of  their  jealous  rage. 

Temple  and  the  sacred  law,  but  as  suffering  the  Carried  away  by  his  intense  passion,  he  breaks 

same  persecution  at  their  hands  which  the  pro-  at  length  through  the  restraint  he  hsid  imposed 

phets  and  another  still  greater  had  endured  from  upon  himself;  and  with   the  last  words  he  was 

their  stiff-necked  forefathers.  allowed  to  utter,  he  tears  the  veil  aside,  when  he 

He  commenced  this  defence  with  great  calm  charges  his  judges  with  the  murder  of  the  Just, 

and   dignity,   choosing  as  his   theme   a  subject  \_H aw  each  of  the  great  historical  allusions  made 

which  he  knew  would  command  the  attention  and  by  St.  Stephen  really  pointed  to  the  *  Crua/Ud 

win  the  deep  interest  of  his  audience.     It  was  the  fcsus,  *  the  following  sketch  will  show,] 

story  of  the  chosen  people,  told  with  the  warm  So  Joseph   was  sold  by   the    patriarchs  into 

bright  eloquence  of  one  not  only  himself  an  ardent  Egypt.    [Had  they  not  for  envy  dehvered  Christ  to 
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patriot,  but  also  a  trained  orator  and  scholar ; — ^hc 
dwelt  on  the  famous  national  heroes,  with  rare 
skill  bringing  out  the  particular  events  of  their 
brilliant  lives,  which  assisted  his  great  argument. 

To  Stephen  the  glorious  drama  of  Israel  seemed 
to  fit  naturally  into  three  acts — 

The  first — The  age  of  the  patriarchs. 

The  sgcorui— Moses,  his  office  and  work. 

The  third— The  times  of  the  prophets. 
In  each  of  these  the  speaker  shows  how  the  same 
Divine  hand  guided,  how  the  same  errors  and 
thanklessness  appeared  and  reappeared  among  the 
chosen  people. 

In  the  nrst  act,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
were  still  one  family,  the  foremost  character  was 
Joseph,  the  God-taught  and  divinely-protected  ; 
and  his  brethren  the  patriarchs,  the  fathers  of 
the  tribes,^represented  the  stiff-necked  opposers  of 
what  was*  right  and  true,  who  appeared  in  later 
times. 

In  the  second,  Moses  the  great  lawgiver  was 
the  central  figure,  as  the  deliverer  and  guardian 
of  the  people  ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  during  his  long  wise  rule,  continually 
refused  to  obey,  and  tried  to  thrust  him  from 
them. 

Moses  (in  his  later  life),  and  the  prophets, 
were  the  heroes  of  the  third  act  of  Stephen's 
history  of  Israel ;  but  the  mention  of  the  stuobom 
resistance  of  the  people  to  the  messengers  of  the 
Eternal  stirred  up  the  spirit  of  the  hitherto  calm 
orator,  and,  after  glancing  for  a  moment  at  the 
accusation  which  charged  him  with  lightly  esteem- 
ing the  Temple,  he  again  turns  to  the  crowning 
wickedness  of  his  forefathers,  who  persecuted  and 
slew  the  prophets,  and  in  a  flame  of  righteous 
anger  he  accuses  his  accusers  of  being  themselves 
murderers  of  the  Just  One.  But  here  he  is 
violently  interrupted,  and  hurried  to  the  last  scene 
without  the  walls. 


Pilate  ?]  But  God  was  with  both  :  He  delivered 
Joseph  out  of  all  his  troubles,  [as  He  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  grave].  He  made  one  ruler  of 
Egypt,  [and  the  other  ruler  of  the  Church  and 
the  world]. 

The  brethren  of  Moses  understood  not  his 
mission;  [so  Christ  came  to  His  own,  and  His 
own  received  Him  not].  They  resisted  Moses  the 
deliverer  again  and  again :  [you  have  crucified 
Jesus  your  Redeemer], 

They  preferred  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch  to  My 
tabernacle,  and  the  star  of  their  god  Kemphan  to 
My  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud.  [So  now  you  have 
preferred  the  lifeless  stones  of  this  Temple,  and  the 
now  meaningless  ritual  of  a  dying  law,  to  the  love 
of  the  Temple's  Master,  and  His  command  to  sub- 
stitute for  a  ritual  a  life]. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  their  foolish  hard-hearted 
rejection,  first  of  Joseph,  then,  on  a  greater  scale, 
of  Moses,  God  overruled  all,  and  positively 
against  their  will  delivered  first  the  sons  of  Jacob 
by  the  hand  of  the  outraged  Joseph,  and  after- 
wards the  whole  people  by  the  hand  of  His  servant 
Moses. 

This  third  division  was  never  completed,  but  we 
can  see  clearly  what  was  in  Stephetrs  mind  while 
he  was  speaking  it.  We  see  how  it  would  have 
proceeded  had  the  Sanhedrim  allowed  him  to  go 
on  with  his  speech  to  the  end. 

Their  fathers  had  persecuted  Joseph,  and. again 
and  again  had  refused  Moses.  Later,  they  had 
persecuted  and  slain  the  prophets,  and  now  they 
had  murdered  the  Just.  But  as  before  in  the  case 
of  Joseph,  and  still  more  conspicuously  in  the  case 
of  Moses,  their  God  had  in  spite  of  themselves 
redeemed  them  and  saved  them;  so  He  would  again; 
even  now,  after  their  deepest  crime,  if  they  would 
but  return  to  Him,  and  seek  through  the  blood  of 
the  Crucified  pardon  and  life.  But  this  last  thought 
the  martyr  was  not  allowed  to  utter. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  close  of  Stephen's 
defence  would  have  contained,  like  the  sermons  of 
Peter  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of  this  book, 
the  offer  of  pardon  and  reconciliation  through  the 
very  blood  they  had  caused  to  be  poured  out. 
To  this  the  structure  of  the  whole  speech  pointed; 
they  had  but  to  acknowledge  their  error-  and  their 
sin,  and  all  would  be  forgiven.  Stephen  would 
probably  have  ended  with  a  picture  of  a  new  and 
golden  age  for  humbled  and  redeemed  Israel. 
So  far,  these  early  Christian  sermons  were  con- 
structed on  the  same  lines.  If  Israel  would  even 
now,  at  the  twelfth  hour,  seek  His  face,  all  would 
yet  be  well.  The  great  speech  of  Stephen,  however, 
differs  from  the  addresses  of  Peter  in  its  broad, 
all-embracing  view  of  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people.  What  a  magnificent  conception,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  child  of  Israel,  were  those  instances  of 
the  life-work  of  Joseph  and  Moses,  both  in  their 
turn  and  degree,  God -sent  regenerators  of  the 
loved  people,  both  in  their  turn,  too,  rejected  and 
misunderstood  by  those  with  whom  their  mission 
lay,  but  justified  and  glorified  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  history,  which  has  surrounded  the  men 
and  their  work  with  a  halo  of  glory,  growing  only 
brighter  as  the  centuries  multiplied  !  Might  it  not 
be  the  same  with  that  great  One  who  had  done  such 
mighty  works,  and  spoken  such  sweet  glorious 
words,  but  whom  they  had  rejected  and  crucified  ? 

In  Stephen's  noble  words  we  miss  that  lofty 


and  sublime  calm,  that  unruffled  dignity  which 
neither  insult  nor  danger  could  disturb,  so  re- 
markable in  the  sermons  and  addresses  of  Peter. 
The  Twelve  who  had  been  with  Jesus,  alone  seem 
to  have  possessed  this  sweet  brave  confidence, 
which  nothing  on  this  earth  could  shake  or  affect. 

Such  a  view  as  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
character  or  the  work^  of  a  Stephen,  and  later  of 
a  Paul,  who  in  much  ^takes  the  first  martyr  as  his 
model.  There  was  ample  room  in  the  great  world- 
field  for  both  these  characters.  The  passionate 
fervour  of  these  later  called  ones,  perhaps,  was 
even  more  effectual  in  the  great  work  than  the  still, 
unruffled  calm  of  the  older  apostles. 

Ver.  I.  Then  said  the  high  priest.  Are  these 
things  60?  A  hush  seems  to  have  fallen  on 
the  council  as  they  watched  that  strange  un- 
earthly brightness  light  up  the  countenance  of  the 
accused,  and  in  silence  all  gazed  on  the  rapt 
expression  of  that  face  which  seemed  to  his 
enemies  the  face  of  an  angel. 

The  high  priest  breaks  the  silence,  but  his  gentle 
question  betrays  his  emotion,  very  different  from 
the  rougher  address  of  Caiaphas  to  our  Lord 
(Matt.  xxvi.  62),  or  to  the  harsh  command  of  the 
high  priest  Ananias  when  he  bade  his  officers 
smite  the  prisoner  Paul  on  the  mouth  when  he  was 
examined  before  the  council  (Acts  xxiii.  2).  He 
simply  asks  him.  Are  you  really  guilty  of  impious 
blasphemies  against  the  Temple  and  the  law  ? 
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First  Division  of  the  Speech^  2-16. — The  Age 
of  the  Patriarchs  Abraham  and  Joseph, 

{a)  Vers.  2-8.  Abraham  the  father  of  the  faith- 
ful.— Stephen  relates  the  well-known  incident, 
fraught  with  such  mighty  consequences  for  the 
chosen  people,  of  the  appearance  of  the  visible 
glory  of  the  Lord  to  the  great  father  of  the  race, 
Abraham ;  but  the  visible  glory  appeared  to  and 
spoke  with  Abraham  *when  as  yet  he  had  no 
cnild/  that  is,  before  even  Isaac,  the  father  of  Jacob, 
from  whom  sprang  the  twelve  tribes,  was  born. 

[The  promise  of  love  and  protection  then  was 

made  to  Abraham  the  father  of  faithful 

trusting  so/tls,  rather  than  to  Abraham  the 

ancestor  of  the  raee.] 

Abraham  was  only  a  stranger  (as  were  also  Isaac 

and  Jacob,  and  his  sons  the  twelve  patriarchs)  in 

that  country  which  the  Jews  call  the  Holy  Land: 

*  He  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not  so 

much  as  to  set  his  foot  on.* 

[God  tJien  was  the  Protector  of  Abraham  and  the 
patriarchs  when  they  were  wanderers,  inde- 
pendent of  any  peculiar  country."] 
The  promise  of  the  glorious  inheritance  was  made 
to  our  forefather  Aoraham  before  God  instituted 
the  sacrament  of  circumcision,  and  entered  thereby 
into  a  formal  covenant  with  him  and  his  descend- 
ants. 

[Thus  the  promise  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity 
stands  clear  of  the  legal  sacrament.} 

Ver.  2.  The  God  of  glory  appeared  nnto  our 
father  Abraham.  That  is,  this  God  whose 
peculiar  characteristic  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hebrew 
people  was  that  visible  shining  brighti^ess,  that 
outward  expression  of  majesty,  the  celestial 
splendour,  which  as  a  pillar  of  fire  guided  the 
desert  wanderings,  which  as  the  Shekinah  rested 
on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  in 
the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  Temple.  Paul  speaks  of 
this  glory  as  one  of  the  peculiar  distinctions  with 
which  God  honoured  His  own  peculiar  p>eople 
(see  Rom.  ix.  14).  It  was  the  God  whose  visible 
symbol  was  that  glory  so  well  known  by  every 
child  of  Israel,  who  appeared  to  Abraham,  the 
father  of  the  race. 

When  he  was  in  Heeopotamia.  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  where  Abraham  first  resided  (Gen.  xi. 
28),  lay  probably  in  the  extreme  north  of  Meso- 
potamia, near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 

Before  he  dwelt  in  Oharran.  In  the  Hebrew 
text,  Haran ;  LXX.,  Charran.  The  Carrhae  of  the 
Latin  writers,  the  scene  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  Triumvir  Crassus,  B.C.  51  (Lucan,  i.  104  ; 
Plin.  V.  24). 

Ver.  4.  When  his  father  was  dead.  For 
remarks  upon  this  and  the  other  alleged  dis- 
crepancies between  the  statements  advanced  by 
Stephen  and  those  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history,  see  the  detailed  remarks  on  the 
short  Excursus  below.  A  strange  interpretation 
of  the  expression  'was  dead,'  has  been  accepted 
by  some  commentators  of  high  reputation. 
There  is  a  tradition  (found  originally  in  the 
Talmud)  among  the  Jews,  that  Tenth,  the 
father  of  Abraham,  relapsed  into  idolatry  during 
the  abode  at  Haran,  and  that  Abraham  departed 
from  him  on  account  of  this  apostasy.  *  When  his 
father  was  dead,'  then,  according  to  this  view, 
signifies,  *  When  his  father  was  spiritually  dead, 
then  his  son  left  him  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans.' 
But  that  the  words  possess  such  a  mystic  sense  is 


most  improbable ;  the  plain  obvious  meaning,  in 
spite  of  the  chronological  difficulty  which  it  in- 
volves, must  be  maintained  —  that  is,  after  his 
father's  death,  Abraham  removed  into  Canaan. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  gave  him  none  inheritance  in 
it,  no,  not  so  mnc£  as  to  set  his  foot  on.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  related  in  ver. 
16,  where  we  read  how  the  very  grave  of  the 
patriarchs  in  the  Promised  Land  was  purchased  by 
Abraham  from  the  possessors  and  princes  of  the 
country. 

Ver.  6.  And  God  spake  on  this  wise.  Stephen 
here  quotes  the  passage  to  which  he  had  been 
previously  alluding,  with  a  very  slight  variation, 
from  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xv.  14,  15,  the  very  words 
spoken  by  the  Eternal  to  Abraham  His  friend, 
containing  the  promise,  and  also  an  intimation  that 
its  fulfilment  must  not  be  expected  for  a  long 
period  of  years.  It  was  a  touching  reminder  to 
nis  hearers,  how  mistaken  they  were  to  set  so 
superstitious  a  value  on  ground  of  which  their 
great  ancestors  the  friends  and  specially-protected 
ones  of  God  had  no  tenure. 

Ver.  7.  And  serve  me  in  this  place.  A  quota- 
tion from  the  words  of  the  Eternal  spoken  to 
Moses  in  the  burning  bush  on  Mount  Horeb  : 
'In  this  place' — that  is,  where  I  now  speak  to 
thee.  In  the  passage  of  Ex.  iii.  12,  the  words  are : 
*Ye  shall  serve  God  upon  the  mountain,'  again 
reminding  the  elders  of  Israel  from  their  own  holy 
oracles  that  God  was  to  be  found  in  other  countries 
besides  the  Holy  Land,  that  He  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  other  places  besides  in  that  holy  house 
on  Zion.  Did  He  not  manifest  Himself  as  visibly 
and  resplendcntly  in  the  burning  thorn  of  the 
wilderness  as  ever  He  did  on  the  golden  mercy-seat 
of  the  sacred  ark  of  the  covenant  ? 

Ver.  8.  And  he  gave  him  the  covenant  of 
circumcision:  and  so  Abraham  begat  laaac. 
That  is,  God  made  with  him  the  covenant,  of 
which  circumcision  is  the  outward  sign;  and  so 
{ti/ruff  thus),  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
covenant,  God  gave  a  son  to  Abraham,  and  Abra- 
ham, on  his  part,  circumcised  his  son.  Dean 
Goulburn,  in  his  Acts  of  the  Deacons,  calls  atten- 
tion here  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  Pauline 
theology  finds  its  germs  in  this  apology  of  Stephen. 
Paul's  assertion  that  faith  was  reckoned  to  Abra- 
ham when  he  was  in  uncircumcision,  is  merely  the 
unfolding  of  Stephen's  historical  statement  that 
God,  subsequently  to  the  call  and  promise,  gave 
Abraham  the  covenant  of  circumcision. 

{b)  Vers.  9-16.  Joseph. — Passing  from  the  first 
appearance  of  the  visible  glory  to  the  great  an- 
cestor, and  the  promise  made  by  the  Eternal  to 
him,  a  wanderer  without  land  and  without  a  home, 
— after  glancing  at  the  fortunes  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  who  still  enjoyed  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  Highest,  but  always  wanderers  and 
strangers  in  the  countries  where  they  dwelt,  —he 
comes  to  the  times  of  Joseph^  who,  as  minister  of 
Pharaoh  and  responsible  ruler  over  Egypt,  in- 
augurated what  may  be  termed  the  second  period 
in  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  first, 
the  age  of  the  wanderings,  was  closed  by  the  per- 
manent settlement  of  the  people  in  Egypt  under 
the  auspices  of  Joseph.  During  this  period  of 
great  prosperity,  and  later,  of  bitter  adversity,  the 
small  tribe  of  wanderers  becomes  a  mighty  jjeople  ; 
but  Stephen  only  uses  the  history  of  these  times  as 
a  background  for  the  great  figure  of  Joseph,  the 
Egyptian  ruler.     He  dwells  on  the  betrayal  of  the 
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innocent  by  his  jealous  brothers,  the  fisunons  an- 
cestors of  the  twelve  tril^es,  and  then  shows  how 
God  delivered  the  betrayed  one,  and  then  raised 
him  to  a  position  of  glory  and  power  undreamed 
of  by  any  child  of  Abraham,  and  placed  him  so 
high  that  he  was  enabled  to  come  to  the  succour 
of  his  father's  children  and  their  families,  and  to 
be  at  once  their  preserver  and  benefactor.  [Did 
not  this  sketch  of  the  well-known  fortunes  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Hebrews  in  a 
remarkable  manner  suggest  to  every  one  of  those 
Jewish  priests  and  doctors  a  strange  parallel  be- 
tween Joseph  and  Another  who  had  been  betrayed 
too  by  His  brother  Jews,  and  who  (as  Stephen  and 
his  fellow-believers  maintained),  after  the  betrayal, 
had  been  crowned  too  with  gloiy  and  power?] 

Ver.  9.  The  patriAicbs.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
received  the  title  of  'patriarchs'  as  being  the 
ancestors  of  the  twelve  tribes  (^mrpttii,  LXX.). 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  that  jealous,  hard- 
hearted  spirit  in  Israel  which,  as  Stephen  proceeds 
with  the  story  of  the  chosen  people,  becomes  so 
sorrowfully  prominent,  and  which,  he  shows,  ended 
in  the  murder  of  the  Righteous  One. 

Ver.  10.  And  wifldom.  This,  of  course,  in- 
cludes Joseph's  interpretation  of  the  royal  dreams, 
but  has  more  especial  reference  to  his  wisdom  in 
striking  out  a  new  system  of  governing  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  of  administering  and  devdoping  the 
finances  of  that  great  kingdom. 

Phaiaoh.  This  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  was 
the  common  title  of  the  anaent  sovereigns  of 
Egypt.  It  signifies  in  the  ancient  Egyptian,  '  the 
king.'  In  after  ages,  in  the  Gneco-Macedonian 
period,  the  common  title  of  the  monarchs  of  the 
countjy  was  Ptolemy  (which  signifies  in  the  Greek, 
*  warrior  *). 

We  have  a  well-known  instance  of  these  royal 
appellatives  in  the  '  Csesars '  of  Rome,  a  designa- 
tion which,  under  the  Teutonized  form  of  '  Kaiser ' 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  Empires,  and  in  the 
Russian  form  of '  Czar,'  continues  in  our  own  times. 

GoTemor  over  E^ypt  Joseph  fulfilled  the 
functions  of  the  Vizier  or  Prime  Minister  of 
Pharaoh.  The  power  delegated  to  him  by  his 
master  seems  to  have  been  almost  vathout  limit. 

Ver.  12.  There  waa  oom  in  Egypt.  Egypt  was 
the  great  corn-growing  country  of  the  old  world. 
In  later  times  it  became  the  principal  granary  of 
Rome  (see  Acts  xxvii.  6-38). 

Ver.  13.  Joseph's  kindred  was  made  known 
nnto  Pharaoh,  llie  name  of  Joseph  is  repeated 
(it  occurred  before  in  this  verse)  with  some  pride 
by  Stephen.  The  fact  of  these  wandering  shep- 
herd ancestors  of  the  Jews  being  presented  at  the 
court  of  the  magnificent  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  as  the 
near  kinsfolk  of  that  wise  and  renowned  minister 
Joseph,  was  evidently  a  proud  memory  in  Israel. 

Ver.  14.  And  called  his  father  Jacob,  and 
all  his  kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen  souls. 
Another  memory  of  Divine  favour  which  Stephen 
knew  would  be  very  mteful  to  the  zealous  Jews 
who  sat  as  judges  in  that  stem  council.  How  the 
Eternal  must  have  loved  the  people  and  prospered 
them !  for  from  this  small  family  sprang  that 
mighty  host  which  was  '  as  the  stars  of^heaven  for 
miUtitude '  (Deut*  x.  22). 

Second  Division  o/i^  SpeecA,  17-36. — 
The  Age  of  Moses. 

The  second  part  of  the  defence  commences 
with  the  long*looked-for  approach  of  the  time 


when  'the  promise,'  now  centuries  old,  should 
be  fulfilled.  Nothing  apparently  seemed  less 
likely  than  that  that  vast  horde  of  enslaved 
dispirited  children  of  Israel,  living  a  d^[raded 
and  unhappy  existence  in  Egypt,  would  in  a 
few  years,  after  the  revelation  to  Moses,  be  in 
possession  of  the  rich  and  desired  land  of  Canaan* 
which  was  then  held  by  a  polished  and  warlike 
people.  But  with  the  appointed  hour,  the  God  of 
Israel  raised  up  the  man  who  should  work  this 
mighty  deliverance  for  His  people.  But,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  first  deliverer  of  the  children  of 
Israel  (Joseph),  though  brought  about  in  a  very 
different  way,  so  with  the  second  :  the  people,  his 
brethren,  refused  to  listen  to  him ;  they  were  the 
cause  of  his  expulsion  and  banishment  from  the 
country,  though  he  held  the  position  of  a  prince  of 
the  royal  house  of  Egypt,  it  was  literally  against 
their  will  that  Moses  became  their  saviour. 

This  part  of  the  speech  (17-28)  deals  with  the 
wrongs  and  injustice  which  the  great  patriot  and 
deliverer  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews, 
his  fellow-countrymen  and  kinsmen.  From  the 
28th  verse  to  the  36th,  Stephen  relates  the  Theo- 
phany  of  the  biuming  bush  in  almost  the  words 
of  Ex.  iii.,  and  closes  this  part  of  his  defence  by 
dwelliug  on  the  fact,  that  this  very  Moses,  whom 
the  chosen  people  refused  to  acknowledge  as  ruler 
and  judge,  Goa  sent  to  be  not  only  their  ruler  but 
their  deliverer. 

Ver.  17.  The  people  grew  and  multiplied  in 
ISgypt.  They  increased  so  rapidly  in  power  as 
well  as  in  numbers,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  was  excited  against  them.  The  mar- 
vellous increase  of  the  little  shepherd  family,  who 
had  been  settled  in  Egypt  some  two  hundred  years 
previously  by  the  minister  Joseph,  was  well  cal- 
culated to  alarm  the  advisers  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  claims  of  the  Hebrew  tril)es 
upon  the  go<^will  of  the  country. 

Ver.  18.  Till  another  king  arose,  which  knew 
not  Joseph.  This  new  king  was  Amasis  or 
Ahmes,  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Diospolitans  from  Thebes.  It  is  probable 
that  this  oppressor  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  first 
native  prince  who  reigned  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings.  The  expulsion  of 
these  Hyksos  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  bitter  hatred  with  which  the  Hebrews  were 
now  regarded  in  the  land ;  but  our  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  ancient  Egypt  is  too  uncertain  to 
admit  of  any  positive  statement  here. 

Ver.  19.  The  same  dealt  subtilely  with  our 
kindred,  and  evil  entreated  onr  fathers,  so  that 
they  cast  out  their  young  children,  to  the  end 
they  might  not  live.  Meyer  and  Hackett  under- 
stand the  language  of  this  verse  as  setting  forth 
the  cruel  policy  of  Pharaoh  towmis  the  children 
of  Israel ;  in  other  words,  they  dealt  so  cruelly 
with  these  Hebrews,  they  made  their  lives  so 
unendurable,  that  these  unhappy  ones  destroyed 
their  children,  that  they  might  not  grow  up  to 
experience  the  wretched  fate  of  their  fathers.  But 
this  construction  of  the  passage,  which  introduces 
a  new  feature  into  the  history,  is  grammatically 
unnecessary.  The  verse  simply  tells  us  that, 
among  other  cruel  acts,  Pharaoh,  with  the  hope 
of  checking  the  increase  of  this  strange  tribe,  gave 
a  general  command  to  his  officials  to  cast  the  new- 
bom  sons  of  the  Israelites  into  the  Nile. 

Ver.  2a  In  which  time.  That  is,  10  this 
season  of  terror  and  of  bitter  oppression. 
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HoBes  was  bom,  and  was   exceeding  iiftir. 

Tradition  writes  of  him  as  '  being  beautiful  as  an 
angel.*  Josephus  speaks  of  his  Divine  beauty. 
Philo  also  called  especial  attention  to  U,  and  tells 
us  how  'those  who  met  him  as  he  was  carried 
along  the  streets,  not  merely  gazed  at  the  face  of 
the  child,  but,  forgetting  othA  business,  stood  still 
for  a  long  time  to  look  at  him  ;  for,  so  great  was 
the  child  s  beauty,  that  it  captivated  and  detained 
the  beholders.* 

The  expression  in  the  Greek  original,  kvtuot  rS 
ei*^,  rendered  exceeding  fair,  is  a  very  strong 
superlative,  and  is  known  in  classical  Greek.  See 
Hesiod,  Works  and  Days,  825  :  *  blameless  unto 
the  immortals,'  or  perfectly  blameless ;  '  with  the 
gods'  (see,  too,- Agam.  Aesch,  352).  We  read  also 
of  Nineveh  in  the  LXX.,  a  city  'great  unto  God,' 
'an  exceeding  great  city,'  Jonidi  iii.  2  ('that 
great  city,'  Authorised  Version). 

In  his  fiathex^s  house.  His  father's  name  was 
Amram. 

Ver.  21.  Phaiaoh'B  daughter.  Josephus  tells 
that  the  name  of  this  princess  was  Thermutis. 

Took  him  np  surely  signifies,  'lifted  him  up 
out  of  the  water.*  This  is  better  than  to  under- 
stand the  words,,  as  does  deWette,and  also  Hackett, 
in  the  sense  of  'adopted.'  The  next  sentence  goes 
on  with  the  infant's  subsequent  adoption  by  the 
princess. 

For  her  own  son.  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition 
that,  after  his  adoption  by  the  daughter  of  the 
sovereign,  Moses  was  chosen  as  Pharaoh's  suc- 
cessor. 

Ver.  22.  And  Hoses  was  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  Egypt  was  even  at 
that  early  period  famed  for  her  learning,  for  her 
proficiency  in  art  and  science.  We  find  the  wisest 
of  the  Greeks  visiting  this  land  in  search  of  wisdom. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  '  the  adopted '  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter  was  instructed  in  all  the  varied 
branches  of  learning  cultivated  and  prized  in  the 
country.  The  writings  of  Philo,  which  fairly 
represent  the  Jewish  traditions  which  were  of 
authority  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  enter  into 
minute  details  concerning  this  '  wisdom '  of  Egypt 
in  which  Moses  was  learned.  Philo  also  relates 
how  this  adopted  son  of  the  Pharaohs  was  further 
instructed  by  Grecian,  Assyrian,  and  Chaldean 
teachei-s. 

The  statement  of  Stephen  respecting  the  learn- 
ing of  Moses  is  not  derived  from  any  Old  Testa- 
ment source,  but  solely  from  those  Jewish  traditions 
we  have  so  often  alluded  to  as  used  in  this  speech, 
and  which  were  evidently  authoritative  in  their 
time. 

Wordsworth  quotes  here  the  quaint  but  beauti- 
ful words  of  Augustine  on  this  passage,  in  which 
he  argues  for  the  consecration  of  heathen  literature 
to  the  service  of  Christianity.  'Do  not  we  see,* 
he  writes,  '  how  Cyprian  came  laden  out  of  Egypt 
with  much  gold  and  silver  and  raiment — Cyprian, 
that  most  persuasive  of  teachers,  that  most  blessed 
martyr;  how,  too,  similarly  laden,  came  out 
Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Optatus,  Hilarius,  not  to 
speak  of  living  men  ? '  Augustine,  by  his  mention 
thus  of  these  mmous  Christian  teachers,  all  deeply 
learned,  shows  how  highly  he  estimates  what  is 
termed  profane  learning  m  the  training  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Gospel. 

Mighty  in  words.  By  nature  Moses  seems  to 
have  been  'slow  of  speech'  (Ex.  iv.  10).  He  was 
evidently  distrustful  of  his  own  powers,  but  God 


turned  this  slowness  of  speech  into  the  most  fervid 
eloquence,  of  which  we  possess  many  instances  in 
his  great  and  stirring  life.  Josephus  preserves  the 
tradition  current  among  the  Jews,  that  Moses  was 
very  able  to  persuade  the  people  by  his  speaking 
(see  Ant,  iii.  i.  4). 

And  in  deeds.  Stephen  does  not  here  allude 
to  his  later  works  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness, 
but  to  the  deeds  of  his  early  life.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  silent  here,  but  Josephus  mentions  one  of 
these,  '  How,  when  the  Ethiopians  invaded  Egypt, 
Moses  was  the  general  of  the  army  which  defeated 
them'  {Ant.  ii.  10.  i). 

Ver.  23.  And,  when  he  was  foil  forty  years 
old.  The  Hebrews  lived  in  a  separate  district 
of  their  own,  and  Moses,  one  of  the  royal  familv, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  daughter  of  the  Pharaon, 
no  doubt  during  these  first  forty  years  of  his 
life  had  little  to  do  with  his  kinsmen.  In 
this  verse  and  in  verses  30  and  36,  Stephen 
divides  the  life  of  Moses  into  three  exact  penods, 
each  of  forty  years.  This  division,  afterwards  cur- 
rent among  the  Jews,  is  not  found  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Deut  xxxiv.  7  states  that  the  whole 
age  of  Moses  was  120  years.  In  Ex.  xxi.  32, 
we  hear  that  the  time  spent  in  the  desert  wander- 
ings was  forty  years ;  and  Ex.  vii.  7  mentions 
that  when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh,  he  was  eighty 
years  old ;  but  the  Pentateuch  gives  no  hint  of  the 
time  that  he  spent  in  Egypt  before  his  flight  to 
Midian.  In  the  Bereshith  Rabba  it  is  said, 
'  Moses  lived  in  the  palace  of  Pharaoh  forty  years ; 
in  Midian,  forty  years;  and  for  forty  years  he 
minbtered  to  Israel.'  This  repeats  the  statement 
of  Stephen,  who  doubtless  quoted  from  the  tra- 
ditional history  generally  received  in  his  times. 
Wordsworth,  commenting  on  this  verse,  calls 
attention  to  the  mystic  triple  division  of  the  life  of 
the  great  lawgiver,  and  points  out  how  often  the 
number  forty  occurs  in  the  recital  of  the  most 
important  events  of  sacred  history  : 

In  the  history  of  the  flood,    .     Gen.  vii.  4. 
Moses  in  the  mount   before )  Exod.  xxiv.  18, 

the  giving  of  the  law,        .  (      xxxiv.  23. 
Elijah  before  coming  to  Horeb,   i  Kings  xix.  8. 
The  probation  of  Nineveh,    .    Jonah  iii.  4. 

Before  our  Lord's  presentation!  y . ,  ^  ..   ^^ 
in  the  Temple, .         .         jLuken.  22. 

His  fasting, ....     Matt.  iv.  2. 

The  resurrection-life  between  )  *  pj_  : 
resurrection  and  ascension, )  '  ^* 

It  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren 
the  children  of  Israel  In  the  midst  of  all  his 
busy  life  with  the  great  ones  of  Egypt,  while 
dwelling  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaoh,  the  thought 
of  his  own  race  and  people  toiling  at  their  hard 
tasks,  building,  as  slaves  for  their  masters,  cities 
and  fortresses, — probably,  too,  among  their  works, 
some  of  those  pyramids  we  know  so  well, — ^he 
obeyed  the  impulse,  and  went  and  pondered  over 
the  life  they  were  leading.  While  looking  at  one 
of  the  working  parties  of  these  Israelites  toiling 
under  the  superintendence  of  Egyptian  task- 
masters, the  episode  related  in  the  following  verses 
took  place.  It  is  told  almost  word  for  word, 
though  slightly  abbreviated  from  the  Exodus 
history. 

Ver.  24.  SnffiBr  wrong.  That  is,  injured  by 
blows,  as  in  Ex.  ii.  11. 

And   smote   the  Egyptian.     He  struck  the 
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Egyptian  who  did  the  wrong  so  as  to  kill  him. 
*The  Egyptian,'  simply  without  any  previous 
allusion,  because  the  story  was  so  well  known. 

Ver.  25.  He  supposed  his  brethren  would  have 
imderatood.  Some  communication  had  probably 
taken  place  between  him  and  his  kinsmen  since 
the  time  when  it  had  first  come  into  Moses'  heart 
to  visit  his  brethren  ;  and  now  such  an  act  on  the 
part  of  a  kinsman  holding  so  exalted  a  rank  in 
Egypt  ought  to  have  given  the  oppressed  people 
confidence  in  him.  Moses  vainly  thought  that 
this  people,  remembering  their  early  history  and 
the  glorious  promises  of  God,  would  at  once  have 
recognised  in  the  doer  of  so  bold  an  action  on 
their  behalf,  a  deliverer  sent  by  that  Go<l. 

But  they  imdeistood  not.  Then  as  ever  in 
the  history  of  the  chosen  people,  wilful  misunder- 
standing on  their  part,  of  the  ways  and  works  of 
the  Eternal,  their  Protector. 

We  seem  to  hear  in  these  words,  telling  the  old, 
often-repeated  story  of  the  Egyptian  deliverance, 
the  voice  of  Stephen  changing  for  a  moment  into 
a  voice  of  bitter,  sorrowful  reproach.  No,  they 
misunderstood  their  God  then  as  now, 

Ver.  27.  Who  made  thee  a  roler  and  a  judge 
over  us  ?  The  words  of  these  Israelites  evidently 
express  the  general  feelings  of  all  the  people 
toward  Moses  at  this  juncture,  and  so  he  under- 
stood them. 

Vers.  28,  29.  Wilt  thou  kill  me,  as  thou 
diddest  the  Egyptian  yesterday?  Then  fled 
Moses  at  this  saying.  De  Wette  calls  attention 
here  to  the  history  of  Exodus,  which  relates  how 
Moses,  after  his  public  act  of  rebellion  against  the 
state  policy  towards  the  Hebrews,  fled  from  the 
face  of  Pharaoh,  who  was  fearfully  incensed  that 
one  of  his  own  royal  house  should  presume  pub- 
licly to  slay  an  official  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
and  by  so  doing  signify  his  extreme  disapproval 
of  the  policy  of  the  king  and  his  advisers  (Ex. 
ii.  15).  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
connect  the  flight  of  Moses  with  the  rejection  of 
his  kinsmen.  The  two  accounts,  however,  in  no 
way  contradict  each  other.  When  the  act  was  pub- 
licly known,  the  Pharaoh's  court  was,  of  course, 
no  longer  a  home  for  the  patriot  prince  who  loved 
his  own  poor  oppressed  people  better  than  the 
splendid  future  which  lay  before  him  if  he  would 
only  forget  his  nationality  (Heb.  xi.  25,  26).  He 
was  proscribed  and  disinherited  at  once,  and  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh  for  his  life  ; 
while  the  determined  and  stubborn  hostility  of  the 
very  race  for  whom  he  was  making  so  great  a 
sacrifice  prevented  him  from  seeking,  as  he  natur- 
ally would  under  the  circumstances  of  his  exile 
have  done,  a  place  of  concealment  among  them, 
where  he  might  have  concerted  some  plan  of 
national  deliverance. 

In  the  land  of  Madian,  or  Midian.  It  was 
a  part  of  Arabia  Petraea,  and  lay  along  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Elanitic  Gulf ; 
it  reached  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  on  one  side, 
and  the  territory  of  Moab  on  the  other. 

Gloag  mentions  that  in  some  travels  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  there  is  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  a 
city  called  Madian,  on  the  shores  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf.  The  Midianites  of  Jethro's  tribe  were  per- 
haps a  nomad  detachment  of  the  people  which 
wandered  in  the  Arabian  desert. 

Ver.  30.  In  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai. 
In  Ex.  iii.  I,  the  flaming  fire  in  the  bush  ap- 
peared to  Moses  at  Horeb.     In  the  Pentateuch, 


the  names  of  Sinai  and  Horeb  appear  to  be  used 
indiscriminately.  In  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Josephus,  the  name  Sinai  only  occurs.  Horeb 
appears  really  to  be  the  general  name  for  the 
whole  mountain  range;  Sinai,  the  name  of  the 
particular  mountain  from  which  the  law  was 
given.  • 

An  angeL  '  Here,  as  continually  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  angel  bears  the  authority  and  pre- 
sence of  God  Himself;  which  angel,  since  God 
giveth  not  His  iflory  to  another^  must  have  been 
the  great  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  of  whom  Isaiah 
writes,  "In  all  their  affliction  He  was  afflicted, 
and  the  Angel  of  His  presence  saved  them"  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  9),  the  Son  of  God ;  *  so  Alford,  correctly. 
The  Angel  of  the  bush  here  appropriates,  as  He 
does  in  many  other  places,  the  titles  of  the  Supreme 
Eternal  One ;  for,  speaking  out  of  the  bush  which 
burned  and  yet  was  never  consumed.  He  says,  *  I 
am  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob.  ...  I  have  surely  seen  the 
affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in  Egypt  .  .  . 
and  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them'  (Ex.  ill. 
6-8). 

In  a  flame  of  flre.  The  radiant  light  which 
belonged  to  the  visible  glory  of  God.  We  hear  of 
it  in  the  pillar  of  fire  seen  so  many  years  in  the 
desert  wanderings,  in  the  glory  which  ever  and 
anon  appeared  between  the  cherubim  over  the 
mercy-seat  of  the  ark,  in  the  luminous  cloud  which 
filled  the  Temple  on  the  occasion  of  the  solemn 
dedication  by  King  Solomon.  ITie  Rabbis  termed 
it  the  Shekinah. 

Ver.  33.  Put  off  thy  shoes  ftom  thy  feet:  for 
the  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 
It  was,  and  is  still,  in  the  East  a  mark  of  reverence 
to  take  off  the  shoes  or  sandals  in  the  presence  of 
a  superior.  ITie  manifestation  of  the  Deity  made 
the  space  round  the  bush  holy  ground.  In  our 
own  time,  the  Mohammedans  alwa}'s  enter  their 
mosques  barefoot.  It  was  a  maxim  among  the 
Pythagoreans,  that  those  conducting  sacrifice  and 
worship  should  be  without  shoes  or  sandals  on 
their  feet.  In  the  holy  places  on  Mount  Gerizim 
at  the  present  time,  the  Samaritans  minister  and 
worship  with  bare  feet.  This  spot  was  expressly 
called  by  the  *  Angel '  holy  ground ;  thus,  other 

g laces  besides  the  Temple  on  Mount  Zion  were 
oly  to  the  Lord.  Stephen  indirectly  argues  from 
this,  that  although  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  a 
particular  spot,  it  did  not  foUow  that  that  place 
remained  as  an  everlasting  sanctuary.  Holiness, 
in  fact,  belonged  to  no  exclusive  earthly  sanctuary. 

*  Where  is  the  house  that  ye  build  unto  Me,  and 
where  is  the  place  of  My  rest?*  (Isa.  Ixvi.  i). 

There  was  no  Temple  there,  said  St.  Chrysostom; 
yet  the  place  was  holy,  owing  to  the  appearance 
and  work  of  Christ. 

Ver.  34.  And  am  come  down  to  deliyer  them. 
That  is,  from  His  throne  in  heaven.  This  is  the 
ordinary  language  used  when  speaking  of  the 
Eternal  in  His  relations  with  men.    So  Isa.  Ixvi.  i : 

*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Heaven  is  My  throne,  and 
earth  is  My  footstool.* 

\'er.  35.  This  Moeea.  Very  impressively  and 
with  marked  emphasis,  Stephen,  in  vers.  35-38> 
four  times  repeats  the  demonstrative  pronoun  thus : 
*This  Moses,'  *This  is  that  Moses,'  'This  is 
he,'  etc.,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  refused, 
but  whom  God  marked  with  such  distinguished 
honour.  By  men  rejected,  but  by  God  exalted  to 
l)e  ruler  and  deliverer  ;  the  miracle  -  worker  in 
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Egypt,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  desert;  the  one 
among  men  whom  the  great  Prophet  (the  Messiah) 
afterwards  to  be  raised  up,  should  resemble ;  the 
friend  of  the  *  Angel '  of  the  wilderness  from  whom 
he  received  the  sacred  law  :  this  was  he  whom 
our  fathers  chose  to  thrust  from  them  !  [Might 
not  those  judges  of  the  Sanhedrim  conclude  from 
this  awful  lesson  of  the  past,  that  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  God  rejects  him  whom  they  had  rejected?] 

The  parallel  between  the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver 
and  his  own  crucified  Master,  scarcely  veiled  at 
first,  except  by  the  studied  concealment  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  argument  proceeds, 
becomes  closer  and  more  marked.  The  choice  of 
the  titles  which  Stephen  gives  to  Moses  is  evi- 
dently suggested  by  the  striking  parallel  ever  in 
his  mind.  They  rejected  Moses  as  ruler  and 
jud^e ;  but  God  sent  him  to  be  their  ruler,  and 
designing  him  for  an  office  far  higher  than  that  of 
judge,  caused  him  to  become  *  redeemer '  of  the 
whole  nation. 

Ver.  36.  He  brought  them  out,  after  that  he 
showed  wonders  and  signs.  Drawing  the  noble 
picture  contained  in  this  and  the  preceding  verses 
of  Moses  *  our  Rabbi,*  as  the  Jews  love  to  call  him, 
of  whom  they  are  so  proud,  Stephen  shows  how 
utterly  absurd  was  any  charge  brought  against  him 
of  blasphemy  against  one  whom  he  admired  with 
so  ungrudging  an  admiration,  and  loved  with  so 
deep  a  love. 

Thus,  each  of  the  first  two  epochs  into  which 
Stephen  had  divided  Israel's  eventful  story,  in 
spite  of  the  stubborn  hard  heart  of  their  fore- 
fathers in  rejecting — 

(a)  Joseph, 
(d)  Moses, 
had  ended  in  their  being  delivered  by  their  Divine 
Protector— 

(a)  By  the  hand  of  Joseph, 
(d)  By  the  hand  of  Moses, 
out  of  all  the  troubles  and  afflictions  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

In  the  yfrj/  epocA,  the  origin  of  the  chosen 
people  is  recounted,  and  how  the  Lord  God  came 
to  choose  them  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth ; 
but  in  it  they  never  became  more  than  a  large 
family  of  wandering  shepherds,  and  their  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  were  only  those  incidental  to 
nomade  shepherd  life  in  the  East. 

In  the  second  epochs  the  *  shepherds '  are  settled 
in  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  In  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  centuries  they  multiply  with  a  wonderful 
(perhaps  a  supernatural)  rapidity,  and  become,  in 
numbers  at  least,  a  mighty  people.  Owing  to 
political  convulsions  and  other  causes  to  us  un- 
known, the  whole  race  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
miserable  slavery  by  the  warlike  caste  then  in 
power  in  Egypt ;  but  their  Divine  Protector 
through  all  has  not  lost  sig:ht  of  them,  and,  literally 
against  their  will,  by  a  mighty  exercise  of  power, 
delivers  them  out  of  all  their  misery  by  the  hand 
of  His  servant  Moses. 

The  third  and  the  greatest  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  chosen  people  commences  in  the  wilderness. 
The  children  of  Israel,  now  free  and  strong,  are 
united  under  the  supreme  command  of  that  Moses 
whom  they  had  so  repeatedly  refused  to  obey. 
The  history  of  this  epoch — lasting  from  the  hour 
when  Moses  led  the  armies  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt 
until  that  present  day  when  Stephen  was  telling 
before  the  Sanhedrim  the  wondrous  story — would 
have  been  closed,  as  were  the  first  and  second. 


with  the  recital  of  another  but  far  grander  Divine 
rescue,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  all  hard-hearted 
rejection  by  the  people  whom  God  loved  with  a 
love,  as  Stephen  wished  to  show,  that  nothing 
could  quench. 

But  this,  as  we  shall  see,  was  never  destined  to 
be  told.  We  have,  then,  only  a  splendid  fragment 
of  the  last  and  greatest  portion  of  Stephen's  speech. 

Third  Division  of  Stephen's  Speech. 

Vers.  37-53.  Moses  and  the  Prophets, — Moses 
is  again  the  central  figure  of  the  history,  but 
now  he  stands  forward  as  the  great  deliverer  of 
the  people.  Stephen  has  described  (ver.  36)  his 
marvellous  powers,  and  now  shows  how,  in  his 
constant  communion  with  unseen  beings  (vers. 
38-53),  he  stood  alone  in  his  strange,  weird 
grandeur  above  other  men.  On  two  of  his  super- 
natural gifts  the  speaker  dwells— ( 1 )  on  his  like- 
ness to  the  greater  Prophet  (the  Messiah),  whose 
coming  he  foretold ;  (2)  on  his  friendship  and 
communion  with  the  Almighty  Being  of  Mount 
Sinai.  It  was  this  man,  their  benefactor,  the 
friend  of  their  God,  whom  they  again  and  again 
refused  to  obey ;  but  this  folly  and  sin  of  Israel 
was  speedily  avenged,  for,  instead  of  serving  the 
one  true  God,  who  hitherto  in  so  marvellous  a 
manner  had  been  their  deliverer  and  guardian, 
they  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven,  and  took  up 
the  Tabernacle  of  Moloch,  the  created  instead  of 
the  Creator.  It  was  as  though  their  God  had 
given  them  up  as  slaves  to  the  unworthy  objects  of 
their  shameful  adoration.  But  the  mention  of  the 
Tctbemacle  of  Aloioch,  that  false  idol  to  which  in 
their  desert  wanderings  Israel  had  transferred  its 
homage,  brings  Stephen  to  speak  of  another  Taber- 
nacle, that  first  sacred  model  of  the  house  on 
Mount  Zion  he  was  accused  of  despising  and 
speaking  lightly  of— the  Tabernacle  of  Witness, 
made  aifler  the  very  pattern  which  the  Most 
Highest  had  given  to  His  servant  Moses.  He 
rapidly  sketches  the  history  of  this  sacred  tent,  the 
first  earthly  resting-place  of  the  visible  glory,  and 
goes  onto  speak  of  the  building  of  the  Temple — not, 
however,  accomplished  by  David,  the  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  but  by  Solomon.  Now,  Stephen 
was  charged  with  teaching  the  transitory  nature  of 
the  Temple,  so  he  shows  them  how  a  far  holier 
sanctuary  than  the  one  then  glittering  in  all  its 
stately  beauty  in  their  loved  city  had  already 
passed  away.  The  minds  of  his  audience,  too,  he 
well  knew  were  remembering,  as  he  was  speaking 
of  these  things — the  lost  ark  of  the  covenant,  the 
tables  of  stone  written  in  by  no  mortal  hand,  and 
other  holy  things  now  lost  to  them  for  ever,  which 
had  formed  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle  which 
existed  no  more.  Was  not  the  transitory  nature  of 
all  these  things  in  accordance  with  the  Eternal's 
own  words,  *  Heaven  is  My  throne.  .  .  .  What 
manner  of  house  will  ye  build  Me  ?  saith  the  Lord.' 
And  here  it  was,  in  God's  good  pleasure,  that  the 
wondrous  argument  closed;  perhaps  the  church 
was  not  yet  fully  ripe  to  receive  so  broad  a  view 
of  its  destined  work  and  office  as  Stephen  would 
evidently  have  painted  in  the  exordium  of  his  long 
discourse.  It  was  one  of  Stephen's  audience  who 
in  later  years  really  spoke  the  close  of  that  famous 
sermon  before  the  Sanhedrim — the  young"  man 
Saul.  Then  Stephen  spoke  a  few  more  sentences, 
but  they  were  hurried,  unfinished,  deeply  tinged 
with  righteous  anger.  He  was  entering  on  the 
story  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and  what  they 
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wished  to  teach  the  reluctant,  stubborn  people; 
but  the  thought  of  the  sufferings  of  these  brave 
and  persecuted  soldiers  of  his  Master,  whose 
history  was  closed  by  the  murder  of  *the  Just,' 
whose  fate — he  read  in  the  fierce,  unrelenting 
countenances  before  him — he  was  doomed  to  share, 
carried  him  away,  and  the  calm  and  skilful  advo- 
cate of  a  hated  cause,  the  persuasive,  winning 
orator,  became  the  accuser  of  his  judges  and  his 
erring  countrymen  ;  and  so  the  speech  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  end,  the  words  of  the  speaker  being 
lost  in  a  loud  indignant  clamour.  The  martyrs 
death  soon  followed. 

Ver.  37.  This  is  that  MoBeo,  which  said  unto  the 
dbildien  of  Israel,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you,  like  unto  me  (see  note 
on  Acts  iii.  22).  While  speaking  generally  of  the 
singular  favour  which  Moses  enjoyed,  Stephen  in- 
stances, vers.  37,  38,  two  circumstances  of  that 
Divine  favour,  each  peculiarly  interesting  to  his 
countrymen  even  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cen- 
turies. The  one  here  mentioned  was  that  the  great 
Prophet,  the  Messiah,  pondered  over  by  the  pious 
Jew  for  so  many  weary  years,  waited  for  by  every 
patriot  heart  in  Israel  with  such  intense  passionate 
longing,  would  be  like  Moses^  in  i/ui,  as  myself. 
To  the  words  of  their  lawgiver,  Stephen  adds 
nothing :  no  comment  was  needed  here  in  that 
silent  listening  hall;  it  was  well  known  that 
Stephen  and  Uiose  that  thought  with  him  among 
the  people,  believed  the  prophet  like  unto  Moses 
had  then  arisen,  and  had  given  out  His  message 
of  love  and  wrath.  Who  would  dare  to  accuse 
Stephen  of  blaspheming  Moses,  of  whom  he  spoke 
witD  such  exceeding  reverence  ?  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  he  charge  his  judges  with  treating 
their  Lawgiver  with  scorn,  seeing  they  had  re- 
jected and  crucified  the  Prophet  *  like  unto  him- 
self t 

Ver.  38.  This  is  he,  that  was  in  the  church  in 
the  wUdemeBB.  'God's  church,*  writes  Words- 
worth here,  '  is  not  limited  to  Judaa,  It  was  in 
the  wilderness;  and  iha^e  Moses,  your  great  law- 
giver, was  with  it ;  and  remember  he  dud  there  in 
the  wilderness,  and  was  never  permitted  to  enter 
the  Promised  Land,  to  which  you  would  restrain 
the  favours  of  God.' 

With  the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the 
mount  Sinai.  The  second  special  instance  of 
Divine  favour  was  his  solitary  communing  with  the 
great  covenant  Angel,  the  Almighty  Being  who, 
under  the  name  Jehovah  (the  Eternal  One),  chose 
Israel  as  His  peculiar  people.  The  solemn  words 
of  Deut.  xxxiv.  10,  which  sum  up  the  friendship 
of  Moses  with  the  Eternal,  tell  this  best :  *  And 
there  arose  not  a  prophet  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face. ' 

Who  received  the  lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us. 
He  it  was  who,  from  the  Eternal  of  hosts  on 
Sinai,  received  that  sacred  law,  those  living  words, 
the  deathless  charge  which  should  endure  as  long 
as  the  world  endures.  So  St.  Paul  estimates  the 
Divine  commands  of  the  wilderness,  *  Wherefore 
the  law  also  is  holy,  and  the  commandment  holy ' 
(Rom.  vii.  12). 

Ver.  39.  And  in  their  hearts  turned  back 
again  into  Egypt.  They  were  weary  of  the  severe 
restraints  imposed  by  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
longed  for  the  idol  service  of  Egypt,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  licence  which  was  permitted  and 
even  sanctioned  in  most  of  those  ancient  systems 
of  idolatry. 


Ver.  4a  Gods  to  go  before  us.  As  the  gloiy 
of  Jehovah  had  done  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire,  and  had  guided  them  and  led  them  up  through 
>  the  Red  Sea,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

As  for  this  Moses  ...  we  wot  not  what  is 
become  of  him.  This  was  spoken  during  Moses* 
stay  in  the  mount  of  God,  when,  for  forty  da3rs,  he 
remained  alone  with  the  Eternal  and  His  an^ls. 

Ver.  41.  And  they  made  a  calf  in  those  days. 
The  famous  golden  calf,  made  originally  under  the 
direction  of  the  high  priest  Aaron,  while  his 
brother  was  in  the  mount  of  God,  and  which  was 
subsequently  destroyed  by  Moses,  seems  to  have 
been  a  representation  not  of  a  calf,  but  of  a  full- 
grown  bull,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  well-known  Egyptian  object  of  worship, 
either  the  Bull  Apis  adored  at  Memphis,  or  the 
Bull  Mnevis  worshipped  at  Heliopolis  in  Lower 
Eg)'pt.  The  Israelites,  perhaps  from  f)ast  associa- 
tions, seem  to  have  been  peculiarly  attached  to 
this  symbol  of  idolatry  ;  for  we  find  Jeroboam,  the 
first  king  of  Israel,  after  the  separation  of  the 
monarchies,  setting  up,  in  opposition  to  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  at  Jerusalem,  rival  sanctuaries  at 
Bethel  and  at  Dan,  dedicated  each  to  *a  golden 
calf  (I  Kings  xii.  28).  The  strange  attachment  of 
the  people  to  these  idols  is  borne  witness  to  by 
such  passages  as  2  Kings  xi.  29,  when  kings  like 
Jehu,  famous  for  their  enmity  to  idolatry,  allowed 
these  *  golden  calves*  and  their  sanctuaries  to 
remain  in  the  land. 

The  explanation  of  this  attachment  of  the 
children  of  Israel  to  this  calf  or  bull  worship  is, 
that  they  persuaded  themselves  that  it  was  the 
visible  image  or  emblem  of  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Israel.  They  had  seen  it  worshipped  in  old  days 
in  Memphis  or  in  On,  and  there  it  was  the 
visible  symbol  of  the  Sun  or  of  Osiris,  and  perhaps 
they  loved  to  identify  these  with  the  Eternal  One 
who  had  chosen  Israel  to  be  His  people.  There 
was  much  to  attract  the  heart  of  man  in  the 
picturesque  ritual  with  which  these  Egyptian 
deities  were  worshipped,  and  the  wild  licence 
which  was  permitted  and  even  encouraged  at  some 
of  their  festivals  presented  a  singular  contrast  to 
the  simple  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  the  stem 
purity  and  severity  of  His  moral  law.  The 
worship  of  these  golden  calves  of  Aaron,  and  later, 
of  King  Jeroboam,  seems  an  attempt  to  continue 
the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  then  to  enjoy  still  the  benefits  of  their 
almighty  Protector,  without  at  the  same  time 
giving  up  the  unlawful  pleasures  sanctioned  and 
even  encouraged  by  a  less  austere  religion. 

Ver.  42.  Then  God  turned.  That  is,  changed 
towards  them,  withdrew  from  tliem  His  favour, 
laid  no  check  upon  their  passions  and  follies  (see 
Acts  xiv.  16) ;  and  they,  abandoned  by  their  God 
and  left  to  themselves,  sunk  into  a  more  degraded 
form  of  idolatrv  still. 

The  host  of  heaven.  The  stars  and  the  sun 
and  moon.  This  form  of  idol- worship  is  called 
Sabaeism,  from  JC2V    {Isaia),  a  host  (the  host  of 

T   T 

heaven).  This  idolatry  prevailed  especially  in 
Chaldea,  and  also  in  Phoenicia,  as  well  as  in 
Egypt.  The  worship  of  Baal,  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  history  of  Israel,  probably  is  what  Stephen 
alludes  to— Baal-Shemesh.  The  sun-god  wsis  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  Phoenician  deities  in 
Tyre,  and  also  in  the  great  Phoenician  colony  of 
Carthage. 
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Book  of  fhe  prophets.  The  twelve  so-called 
minor  prophets  are  here  referred  to.     These  short 

Prophecies  were  reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  book, 
'he  passage  quoted  here  is  from  Amos  v.  25-27. 
0  ye  house  of  Israel,  have  ye  offered  to  me 
slain  beasts  and  sacrifioes  by  the  space  of  forty 
yean  in  the  wilderness?  This  is  a  quotation, 
with  very  trivial  alterations,  from  the  LXX.  of 
Amos  v.  25-27.  The  question,  fih  ^^dyta,  *,t.x., 
requires  a  negative  answer.  Through  the  prophet, 
God  is  understood  to  be  asking  the  terrible 
question  :  *  Have  ye  offered  to  Me  slain  beasts  and 
sacrifices  during  the  forty  years  spent  in  the  desert  ? 
Surely  you  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  you  have  ? 
You  have  even  taken  up  the  Tabernacle  of  Moloch,' 
etc.  Nor  is  this  accusation  of  Amos  quoted  by 
Stephen  any  contradiction  of  the  story  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  speaks  of  the  ordinary  daily 
sacrifice  to  the  Lord  during  the  desert  wanderings 
prescribed  by  the  Mosaic  ntual ;  for  what  counted 
m  God*s  eyes  the  bare,  cold,  official  rites  and 
sacrifices  performed  by  priests  and  officials  under 
the  immediate  influence  of  Moses,  compared  to  the 
free,  spontaneous  offerings  made,  and  to  the  service 
done  by  the  people  to  the  golden  calves  or  the 
host  of  heaven  ? 

The  ptmishment  inflicted  by  Jehovah  upon  the 
whole  race — a//  being  delivered  out  of  Egypt, 
non^,  with  two  solitary  exceptions,  being  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  the  I^nd  of  Promise— tells  its  own 
story,  and  shows  that  the  words  of  Amos  quoted 
here  were  no  exaggerated  rhetorical  statement, 
but  that  even  during  those  long  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  when  the  power  and  the  love  of  the  Eternal 
was  being  daily  shown  to  every  child  of  Israel — 
while  the  maima  was  falling  round  their  tents  to 
feed  that  great  host  in  those  scorched,  arid  valleys, 
while  the  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud  above  their  heads 
was  guiding  their  uncertain  steps — even  then  they 
deserted  His  worship  for  that  of  Moloch  and  Baal. 

Ver.  43.  Tea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of 
Moloch.  This  Tabernacle  was  a  small  portable 
tent  which  sheltered  the  image  of  the  idol ;  this 
they  carried  about  with  them  from  one  place  of 
encampment  to  another  in  solemn  procession,  in 
imitation  of  the  Tabernacle  constructed  by  Moses 
after  the  pattern  received  by  him  in  the  mount. 
Moloch  was  most  probably  identical  with  the 
Tyrian  Baal  (Baal-Shemesh),  the  sun-god.  In  the 
rabbinical  tradition  respecting  the  worship  paid 
to  this  deity,  a  fire  was  kindled  beneath  the  idol, 
which  was  a  hollow  figure  with  the  head  of  an  ox 
with  outstretched  arms  :  a  child  was  placed  in  the 
arms  of  the  figure,  and  thus  was  burned  to  death, 
while  the  priests  beat  their  drums  so  as  to  stifle 
the  child's  cries.  The  image  received  the  name 
Tophet  from  Tophim  drums.  See  I  Kings  xi.  7, 
where  we  read  of  King  Solomon  erecting  a  high 
place  to  Moloch,  the  abomination  of  the  children 
of  Ammon ;  see  also  Jer.  xxxii.  35,  and  Lev. 
xviii.  21. 

And  the  star  of  your  god  Bemphan.  Rem- 
phan  or  Rephan  is  the  Coptic  name  for  Saturn. 
This  deity  (the  planet  Saturn)  was  worshipped  by 
the  Arabians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  Egyptians. 
The  description  in  Diodortu  SictUus  of  the  horrid 
child-sacrifices  offered  at*  Carth^e  to  Saturn  re- 
sembles the  rabbinical  account  of  the  worship 
of  Moloch.  Stephen  here  quotes  verbatim  from 
the  LXX.,  whicn  differs  in  some  respect  from 
the  Hebrew  of  Amos  v.  26,  which  runs  thus : — 
*  Ye  have  borne  the  Tabernacle  of  Moloch  [so  the 


Authorised  Version,  which  here  must  have  followed 
the  LXX.;  for  the  Hebrew  has,  instead  of 
"Moloch"  your  king,  033^,   nialk^kem\   and 

Chiun.*  Rephan,  a  Coptic  word,  is  supposed 
generally  to  be  the  equivalent  for  Chiun,  an 
Arabic  name  for  Saturn. 

Beyond  Babylon.  The  passage  in  Amos  con- 
cludes with  the  words  'beyond  Damascus ;' but 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  in  the  well-known 
captivity  of  Babylon,  made  it  natural  to  substitute 
for  *  Damascus  *  the  name  which  had  become 
inseparably  connected  with  the  great  captivity 
of  the^  people.  Such  a  quotation  with  the 
denunciation  of  the  original  prophecy  intensified, 
when  subsequent  history  demanded  it,  was  a 
rabbinical  custom  (see  Meyer  here).  This  change 
of  *  Damascus  *  into  Babylon,  therefore,  cannot  be 
ternied  an  error  of  Stephen.  The  original  pre- 
diction, besides,  did  not  turn  upon  the  name  of 
the  place  of  the  future  banishment,  but  on  the 
fact  that  one  day  as  a  punishment  they  would  be 
driven  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  land. 

Ver.  44.  Onr  fathers  had  the  tabemade  of 
witness  in  the  wilderness.  The  mention  of  this 
Tabernacle  of  Moloch  reminds  Stephen  that  he 
has  not  yet  spoken  of  the  true  Tabernacle,  where 
the  Eternal  had  borne  witness  of  Himself,  and  of 
the  holy  Temple,  which  occupied  subseouently  the 
place  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  words  used  by 
Stephen  are  from  the  LXX.  of  Num.  xvi.  18,  19, 
where  the  sacred  tent  is  called  t%n^n  r»Z  /uMpryficv, 
tabern€u:U  of  the  witness  or  the  testimony.  It 
receives  this  name  most  probably  from  the  fact 
of  Jehovah  giving  there  witness  of  Himself  in  the 
visible  glory,  the  Shekinah,  which  at  certain  times 
rested  on  the  golden  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  between 
the  cherubim. 

According  to  the  fashion  he  had  seen.  The 
superior  sanctity  of  the  primitive  Tabernacle  to  the 
Temple,  which  afterwards  rose  in  all  its  stately 
beauty,  is  here  suggested.  The  old  Tabernacle 
which  has  disappeared  was  fashioned  after  a 
pattern  given  to  Moses  in  the  muunt  by  the 
Eternal  and  His  angels  (Ex.  xxv.  9-40). 

Ver.  4^.  Which  also  our  fathers .  .  .  brought 
in  with  Joshua.  Stephen  is  here  rapidly  sketch- 
ing the  history  of  the  sacred  tent  of  the  Witness, 
which  continued  to  be  the  sanctuary  not  merely 
in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  until 
the  age  of  King  Solomon.  Our  fathers,  he  says, 
received  it  (the  Tabernacle)  from  Moses,  and 
brought  it  into  the  Land  of  Promise,  when,  with 
Joshua  as  their  leader,  they  commenced  to  take 
possession  of  the  nations  then  occupying  Canaan, 
and  the  expulsion  of  these  peoples  was  not  com- 
pleted until  the  da3rs  of  David. 

Here  Wordsworth  remarks  *  that  the  name  of 
Jesus,  though  ever  in  the  thoughts  of  St.  Stephen, 
and  as  it  were  hovering  on  his  lips  in  almost  every 
sentence,  is  never  expressed  in  his  speech,  but 
here,  when  it  does  not  mean  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
but  Jesus  (or  Joshua)  the  son  of  Nun.  How 
much  wisdom  was  there  in  this  !  If  he  had  openly 
spoken  as  he  felt  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
he  would  have  been  stopped  at  once  by  the  rage 
of  his  hearers,  and  the  Christian  Church  would 
never  have  had  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  :  there 
was  Divine  eloquence  in  his  silence.* 

Ver.  47.  But  Solomon  built  Him  an  house. 
'1  he  argument  of  Stephen  here  may  be  paraphrased 
thus:  '  The  Temple,  against  which  you  accuse  me 
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of  having  spoken  blasphemous  words,  because  I 
pointed  out  [as  did  my  Master]  that  it  was  a 
building  which  would  not  eiidure  for  ever,  was. 
first  built,  not  by  David,  the  man  after  God's  own 
heart,  but  by  Solomon,  and  replaced  an  older 
sanctuary,  and  one  that  possessed  far  holier 
associations  than  the  Temple,  seeing  it  was  de- 
signed upon  a  model  which  Moses  received  from 
the  Most  Highest.  That  sacred  Tabernacle  even 
was  tiot  meant  to  endure  for  ever.  Is  it  then 
blasphemy  for  me  to  teach  that  the  Temple  which 
succeeded  it  was  also  of  a  transitory  nature? 
Tabernacle  and  Temple  are  alike  things  belonging 
to  time,  and  are  by  no  means  the  necessary  or 
only  places  in  which  God  could  be  acceptably 
worshipped. '  It  was  also  in  Stephen's  mind,  no 
doubt,  that  in  the  Temple  then  standing  there  was 
none  of  the  holy  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
ark  and  all  had  been  lost;  but  this  fact,  though  it 
would  have  strengthened  his  argument  urging  the 
transitory  nature  of  tlie  sanctuary  they  so  super- 
stitiously  loved,  would  have  been  an  ungenerous 
one  for  a  true  Jew :  the  bitter  humiliation  of 
Israel  was  not  a  topic  Stephen  was  likely  to  have 
brought  forward  in  his  appeal. 

Ver.  48.  Howbeit  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not 
in  temples.  The  temple  was  built  at  last,  but 
the  wise  king,  its  builder,  at  the  solemn  dedica- 
tion, seemed  to  foresee  the  superstitious  reverence 
with  which  they  afterwards  came  to  regard  this 
work  of  man's  hand,  when,  in  his  beautiful  prayer 
to  Jehovah,  he  asked  :  *  If  God  would  indeed 
dwell  with  men  on  earth  ;  behold,  heaven  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Thee,  much  less 
the  house  which  I  have  built.'  The  Isaiah  words 
quoted  by  Stephen  were  the  burden  of  all  the 
prophecies.  The  people  had  ever  loved  the 
Temple  more  than  the  God  of  the  Temple,  and  its 
ritual  more  than  a  self-denying  life.  This  is  what 
Stephen  had  been  teaching,  and  the  martyr 
knew  that  for  him  there  was  no  pardon ;  they  had 
slain  the  prophets  for  the  same  thing:  they  would, 
he  felt  too  surely,  slay  him  now. 

Ver.  51.  Te  stiff-necked  and  uncirciuncised 
in  heart  and  eats.  Thus  far  had  Stephen  pursued 
his  great  argument  calmly  and  without  passion, 
though,  as  one  great  division  of  the  history  after 
the  other  passed  before  him  in  review,  his  style 
became  more  fervid,  and  the  reproachful  allusions 
less  and  less  veiled.  He  had  brought  down  the 
story  of  the  people  to  the  period  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Temple  worship  and  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  and  his  view  now  ranged  over  a  long 
and  gloomy  time,  when  new  idolatry,  ever  more 
and  more  repulsive,  was  constantly  being  intro- 
duced among  the  people  ;  when  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord  were  rejected,  hunted  down,  and  often 
murdered;  when  aJl  spiritual  life  seemed  gradually 
to  have  withered  away,  and  to  have  been  re- 
placed, even  after  the  bitter  punishment  of  cap- 
tivity and  exile,  only  by  a  barren  and  selfish 
formalism  ;  and  this  long  dark  avenue  of  sin  and  in- 
gratitude was  closed  by  the  cross  on  Mount  Calvary, 
with  the  figure  of  the  Just  One  nailed  upon  it. 
It  was  this  terrible  memory  of  the  last  long 
chapters  of  the  story  he  was  telling,  it  wa'j  the 
thought  above  all  of  the  crucifixion  of  the  Just, 
which  filled  the  soul  of  Stephen  with  holy  indig- 
nation, which  found  vent  in  this  torrent  of  rebuke 
and  anger  against  his  guilty  judges  :  the  bitter 
words  of  reproach  which  he  used  were  well-known 
ones,  and  the  imagery  was  familiar  to  every  Jew. 


Compare  among  many  passages  Deut  iz.  6,  13,  x. 
16;  Ex-  xxxiii.  3-5  ;  Neh.  ix.  16.  We  gather  from 
the  traditional  history  of  the  nation,  that  the 
wickedness  of  the  children  of  Israel  during  the 
period,  the  contemplation  of  which  roused  so 
nerce  a  storm  of  righteous  anger  in  Stephen's 
heart,  was  of  a  darker  hue  even  than  that  described 
in  the  *  kings'  and  'prophecies.'  Both  the  Bible 
history  and  the  traditions  were  well  known  to 
Stephen.  Some  of  these  latter  were  embodied  in 
the  Talmud,  where,  for  instance,  we  read  a  saying 
of  one  of  the  last  monarchs  of  Israel,  Jehoiakim 
the  son  of  Josiah,  in  whose  time  Jerenuah  lived. 

*  My  predecessors  J  scomfiilly  boasted  the  impious 
king,  '  did  not  knew  hew  to  provoke  God''  (from  the 
Babylonian  Talmud, '  Sanhedrim,'  sec.  11,  quoted 
in  the  Yctd  of  Maimonides). 

Ver.  52.  The  Just  One.  This  title  was  used  by 
the  Jews  as  a  designation  of  the  Messiah.  *  This 
sentence  (of  Stephen's)  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  second  apostolic  martyr  at  Jerusalem, 
St.  James,  when  he  wrote  his  epistle  a  little  be- 
fore his  own  martyrdom,*  Jas.  v.  6  (Wordsworth). 

Ver.  53.  Who  have  received  the  law  hy  the 
diqp»osition  of  angels.  That  is  to  say,  'the 
Divine  law  of  Moses  was  announced  to  Israel,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  holy  angels  acting  as  the 
ministers  of  the  Eternal  King  of  heaven;  and  this 
glorious  law,  written  by  Jehovah  and  specially 
communicated  to  the  chosen  people  by  beings  not 
belonging  to  this  earth,  you  know,  neither  you 
nor  your  fathers  have  kept .' '  But  an  important 
question  underlies  the  statement  contained  in  this 
verse.  Were  angels,  then,  employed  in  the  giving 
of  the  law  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  ?  Now,  on  read- 
ing the  simple  text  in  the  Hebrew  or  the  English 
translation,  the  first  impression  is,  that  no  such 
angelic  intervention  was  employed.  Jehovah  the 
great  Covenant  Angel  gives,  and  Moses  the  judge 
of  Israel  receives,  the  law  in  its  varied  and  com- 
prehensive details.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  all  Jewish  tradition  ascribes 
to  angels  an  important  place  as  assistants  in  the 
giving  of  the  law.  So  in  Josephus,  Ant.  xv.  5.  3  ; 
Herod  says :  *  We  have  learned  what  is  most 
beautiful  and  what  is  most  holy  in  our  doctrines 
and  laws  from  God  through  the  medium  of  angels.' 
See  also  the  book  of  Jubilees,  written  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era.  There  is,  however,  one 
striking  passage  in  the  dying  blessing  of  Moses, 
Deut.  xxxiii.  2,  which  the  great  Jewish  expositors 
and  doctors,  as  the  LXX.,  Onkelos,  the  writers 
of  the  Palestine  Targum,  etc.,  interpret  as  directly 
teaching  the  interposition  of  angels  in  the  giving 
of  the  law.  The  accurate  rendering  of  the  passage 
in  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  is  :  *  He  came  from  amidst 
npyriads  of  holiness,*  that  is,  from  amidst  count- 
less angels  who  attend  Him.  The  LXX.  trans- 
lation alters  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage.  They 
assume  the  fact  that  in  the  giving  of  the  law, 
angels  uere  in  attendance  on  the  Eternal. 
Onkelos  in  his  Targum  (written  first  century  of 
our  era)  thus  paraphrases  the  words  in  Deut. 
xxxiii.  :  *  With  Him  were  ten  thousand  samts.^ 
The  Palestine  Targum  in  its  present  form,  dating 
from  the  seventh  century,  but  based  on  older 
materials,  reads  in  the  same  place  in  Deuteronomy: 

*  With  Him  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  holy 
angels  J*  The  well-known  statement  of  Ps.  Ixviii. 
17  :  *  The  chariots  of  God  are  twice  ten  thousand 
are  thousands  upon  thousands :  the  Lord  among 
them  hath  come  from  Sinai,  into  His  sanctuary  ; 
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and  possibly  Num.  x.  36  :  *  Return,  O  Jehovah, 
with  the  myriads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel' 
(Perowne*s  translation),  teach  the  same  truth  that 
angels,  as  ministers  of  the  Eternal,  assisted  in  the 
first  solemn  giving  of  the  law  in  the  desert 
wanderings ;  while  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatian  church  (iii.  19),  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ii.  2),  tell  us  that  this 
Jewish  belief  which  Stephen  quotes  here,  passed 
without  question  into  the  teaching  of  followers  of 
Jesus. 

Ver.  54.  And  they  gnaohed  on  him -with  fheir 
teeth.  Bitterly  as  the  Sanhedrim  felt  the  sting 
of  Stephen's  reproachful  words,  as  yet  they  had 
not  proceeded  to  open  violence;  this  was  not 
used  until  the  open  adoration  of  the  Crucified, 
occasioned  by  the  vision  of  glory  (related  in  vers. 
55,  56),  moved  them  to  an  irrepressible  fury,  and 
charging  him  now  with  public  blasphemy  they 
hurried  him  to  execution.  The  expression  *to 
gnash  with  the  teeth '  is  frequently  used  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  signify  furious  rage  ;  see  Job  xvi.  9; 
Ps.  XXXV.  16,  XXX vii.  12. 

Ver.  55.  And  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesoa. 
'The  scene  before  his  eyes  was  no  longer  the 
council  hall  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  circle  of  his 
infuriated  judges ;  but  he  gazed  up  into  the  end- 
less courts  of  the  celestial  Jerusalem,  with  its 
innumerable  company  of  angels,  and  saw  Jesus, 
in  whose  righteous  cause  he  was  about  to  die' 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  Sf.  Paul). 

This  vision  of  the  splendour  of  tiie  glory  of  the 
.Shekinah,  Stephen  might  have  beheld  as  he  gazed 
through  the  window  of  the  judgment  hall, — shining 
through  the  deep  blue  arch  of  sky  which  overhung 

Jerusalem ;  but  though  it  is  possible  the  material 
leavens  may  be  referred  to  here  in  the  words 
'looked  stedfastly  up  into  heaven,'  yet  as  the 
vision  was  supernatural,  and  to  him  for  a  brief 
space  the  heaven  of  heavens  was  opened,  and  his 
eyes  saw  clearly  into  its  glorious  courts,  it  is  by 
no  means  necessary  to  assume  that  he  was  gazing 
into  the  open  sky  at  all.  Many  rationalistic 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  away  this 
vision  of  Stephen,  by  suggesting  it  was  a  bright 
luminous  cloud,  or  a  thunderstorm  accompanied 
by  vivid  lightning;  but  such  attempts  have  all 
signally  failed,  and  only  contradict  the  plain  text. 
Ver.  56.  The  Son  of  man.  This  Messianic 
name,  which  first  appears  in  the  vision  of  Daniel 
(vii.  13),  was  a  title  which  Christ  often  gave  to 
Himself  when  on  earth,  but  which  was  never 
applied  to  Him  after  His  resurrection  by  any  of 
the  apostles  or  evangelists,  except  by  Stephen 
here  (Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  14,  where  the  designation 
again  occurs,  are  both  merely  the  recital  of  visions 
in  heaven) ;  and  in  this  place  the  martyr  repeats 
the  words  which  many  ot  those  present  must  have 
well  remembered  were  uttered  by  His  Master 
before  the  same  council :  'Jesus  saith  unto  him' 
(the  high  priest),  *  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son 
of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven '  (Matt.  xxvi.  64). 
Standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Why 
standing  ?  The  Lord  is  always  described  as  sitting 
— in  his  own  words  (Matt.  xxvi. )  just  quoted  ;  by 
evangelists  (Mark  xvi.  19),  '  He  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God ; ' 
by  apostles,  as  St.  Paul  (Eph.  i.  20);  by  Old  Testa- 
ment writers,  as  David  writing  of  King  Messiah 
(Ps.  ex.  i),  *The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit 
Thou  on  My  right  hand  *  (see  Pearson,   On  the 


Glorious  Session  of  Christ;  art.  vi.  of  the  Creed), 
Chrysostom's  beautiful  thought  best  answers  this 
question,  why  Stephen  saw  Jesus  standing  and 
not  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  :  *  He  had 
risen  from  the  throne  to  succour  His  persecuted 
servant,  and  to  receive  him  to  Himself.  Usually 
our  Lord  is  described  as  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  and  then  as.  a  Judge  He  sits  enthroned  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father ;  but  here  our  Lord 
appears  in  gloiy,  not  now  sitting  as  Judge,  but 
standim^  ready  to  assist,  ready  to  plead  for,  ready 
to  receive  His  faithful  martyr. 

Ver.  57.  Then  they  oiied  out  with  a  load 
voice.  When  they  heard  Stephen  in  his  awful 
joy  saying  that  he  beheld  *  the  Crucified '  encircled 
with  the  visible  glory,  thus  boldly  confessing  that 
the  Shekinah  belonged  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
they  could  contain  themselves  no  longer ;  the 
purport  of  their  cries  no  doubt  was  identical  with 
the  memorable  expression  of  the  high  priest, 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (xxvi.  65,  06),  who, 
when  Jesus  claimed  as  belonging  to  Him  the 
Majesty  of  heaven,  *  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He 
hath  spoken  blasphemy ;  what  think  ye  ?  They 
answered  and  said,  He  is  guilty  of  death.* 

Ver.  58.  And  caat  him  out  of  the  city.  By  the 
law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiv.  14-16),  these  executions 
were  to  take  place  outside  the  camp,  "When  the 
people  had  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  each 
walled  town  was  considered  as  representing  the 
camp.  For  an  example  of  this  custom,  see  the 
account  of  the  stoning  of  Naboth  (i  Kings  xxi.  13). 

And  stoned  him.  The  Talmudists  mention  four 
different  modes  of  death  awarded  by  the  court  of 
justice — stoning,  burning,  slaying  with  the  sword, 
strangulation.  Of  these,  the  first  was  deemed  the 
most  severe,  and  was  the  punishment  of  blasphemy. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  was  as  fol< 
lows  : — ^The  culprit,  pinioned  and  stripped  of  his 
clothes,  ascended  a  scaffold  erected  (outside  the 
city)  twice  the  height  of  a  man,  whence  one  of  the 
witnesses  pushed  him  down,  so  that  he  fell  with 
his  face  to  the  ground.  If  death  ensued,  there  was 
no  occasion  for  stoning;  but  if  in  the  accused 
there  still  remained  life,  then  the  other  witness 
flung  a  very  large  stone  at  his  chest,  and  if  after 
this  the  culprit  was  still  not  dead,  the  people 
pelted  him  with  stones  till  life  was  extinct,  thus 
conforming  to  the  command  in  Deut.  xvii.  7. 

At  a  young  man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Sanl. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  famous  Paul  of  Tarsus 
appears  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  It  was  as  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the 
new  sect  we  first  hear  of  him.  As  a  prominent 
member,  no  doubt,  of  the  Cilician  synagogue 
(Acts  vi.  9)  in  its  deputations  with  Stephen,  he 
had  become  acquainted  with  much  of  the  teaching 
of  the  leading  followers  of  Jesus,  and,  in  common 
with  other  leaders  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  thought, 
was  persuaded  these  new  doctruies  were  most 
hostile  to  the  ceremonial  traditions  and  supersti- 
tious ritual  taught  and  practised  among  the  people. 
Hence  his  conduct  in  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  training  and  early 
associations  of  this  great  man,  see  chapter  ii.  of 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  St.  Paul. 

He  is,  in  this  passage,  styled  *a  young  man.* 
This,  however,  must  be  understood  wii  some 
reservation.  Chrysostom  states  that  at  this  period 
Paul  was  thirty-five  years  old,  and  this  age  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  common  way  of^ speaking 
of  *  a  young  man*  {juvenis).     Gloag  quotes  Varro 
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as  calling  a  man  *  young '  till  the  age  of  forty-Bve, 
and  Dio  Cassius  speaking  of  Caesar  as  'a  young 
man '  when  about  forty.  Shortly  after  this  time 
we  find  the  Sanhedrim  employing  Saul  as  their 
chief  agent  in  an  important  mission  to  Damascus. 
Such  a  work  would  scarcely  have  been  entrusted 
to  one  still  a  young  man  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  word.  Whether  he  was  one  of  the 
Sanhedrim  judges  at  this  time  is  doubtful,  but  that 
he  was  elected  a  member  soon  after  is  sometimes 
inferred  from  Acts  xxvi.  lo. 

Ver.  59.  And  they  stoned  Stephen.  Twice  the 
writer  of  the  *  Acts '  tells  us  this, — a  remarkable 
repetition  in  a  history  usually  so  sparing  in  its 
details.  It  would  seem  to  point  (as  perhaps  also 
does  the  tense  of  the  Greek  verb  used  here)  to  a 
somewhat  lengthened  duration  of  the  agony.  No 
mortal  injury  was  probably  inflicted  for  a  time;  so 
they  kept  on  stoning  the  martyr,  who  in  the  cruel 
storm  was  all  the  while 

Calling  upon  GOD.     In  the  original  we  have 


simply  l^niaX»v/unt0ff  invoking  or  caliing  upon. 
The  word  to  be  supplied  is  evidently  *  the  Lord,' 
from  the  next  clause,  *  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit."  This  is  better  than  supplying  '  God,'  as 
in  the  English  Version,  which  slightly  confuses  the 
reader.  Stephen  here  prays  with  his  latest  breath 
to  Jesus,  and  all  attempts  to  explain  this  momen- 
tous fact  away  are  utterly  useless.  This  is  allowed 
now  by  the  best  critics  of  the  various  schools, — 
De  Wette,  Meyer,  Ewald,  Lange,  Alford,  Gloag, 
etc 

The  martyr's  last  cry  was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord, 
moulded  upon  two  of  the  seven  sayings  of  the 
Redeemer  on  the  cross.  But  while  the  dying  prayer 
of  Jesus  was  addressed  to  His  Father,  Stephen,  in 
his  supreme  agony,  turns  to  Jesus ;  and  to  Jesus 
as  King  of  the  world  of  spirits,  he  commends  his 
parting  soul,  to  Jesus  as  Lord  of  all  he  prays  foi 
pardon  on  his  murderers.  Commenting  on  this 
primitive  instance  of  prayer  being  offered  to  the 
Crucified,  Canon  Liddon  well  says,  '  Dying  men 


St.  Stephen's  Gate. 


do  not  cling  to  devotional  fancies  or  to  precarious 
opinions  :  the  soul  in  its  last  agony  instinctively 
falls  back  upon  its  deepest  certainties*  {Dwiniiy  of 
Christy  Lecture  vii.).  St.  Augustine  points  to  the 
striking  fulfilment  of  Stephen's  prayer  for  his 
enemies,  in  the  conversion  of  one  of  the  chiefest 
of  them :  *  If  Stephen  had  not  prayed,  never  would 
the  Church  have  possessed  Paul.* 

Ver.  60.  And  he  kneeled  down.  Some  would 
explain  these  words  as  though  this  kneeling 
posture  was  caused  by  the  stones  falling  thickly 
around  and  upon  him ;  so  the  writer  in  the  well- 
known  Diet  of  the  Bible  (Dr.  Smith's) :  *  As  the 
first  volley  of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he  called 
upon  the  Master.  .  .  .  Another  crash  of  stones 
brought  him  upon  his  knees.*  But  it  is  more 
natural  to  assume  that,  after  Stephen  was  thrown 
down  from  the  scaflfold  (as  described  above),  still 
living  and  conscious,  he  raised  himself  to  his  knees, 
that  nis  last  act  might  be  a  protest  alike  for  his 
adoration  of  his  Master  and  his  forgiveness  of  his 


enemies ;  and  so  kneeling,  he  breathed  oat  his 
beautiful  prayer. 

And  ...  he  fell  asleep.  Heathen  writers 
have  used  this  word  sometimes  in  this  sense  (as, 
for  instance,  Callimachus,  Epigram  10),  but  the 
derivative,  Kctftnrnff*^  cemetery,  that  is,  a  sleeping- 
place  where  the  bodies  were  laid  only  to  sleep  till 
the  resurrection  should  awaken  them,  is  peculiarly 
a  Christian  term,  and  its  introduction  and  general 
use  is  owing  to  the  new  ideas  which  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  has  persuaded  men  to  associate  with  the 
grave  (comp.  i  Thess.  iv.  13). 

Wordsworth  has  a  singular  but  beautiful  note 
on  the  word  Utifinfn,  he  fell  asleep,  with  whidi 
the  narrative,  of  which  Stephen  is  the  hero,  is 
brought  to  a  close  ;  *  There  is  something  musical 
in  the  cadence  of  this  word,  and  also  of  the  word 
which  closes  the  Acts,  knttXirtHy  unhindered^ 
rendered  in  the  English,  **no  man  forbidding  him." 
The  word  commences  with  a  short  syllable  Al- 
lowed by  three  long  ones,  happily  adapted  to 
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express  rest  after  labour,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
lines  of  Catullus  describing  bis  return  home  : 

*'  Cum  mens  onus  reponit,  ac  peregrino 
Lahore  fessi  venimus  larem  ad  nostruu 
Desideratoque  acquieacunus  lecto." 

This  cadence  is  expressive  ...  of  motion  suc- 
ceeded by  resty  of  action  consummated  and  settled 
in  repose  ...  an  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  life  of  every  true  believer  in  Him.' 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  How  came 
it  that  the  Roman  permission  for  this  execution 
was  not  sought  and  obtained  before  the  deed  was 
done  ?  The  stoning  of  Stephen  was  hastily  carried 
out,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  any 
means  a  mere  tumultuary  proceeding.  The  Naza- 
rene  heretic  had  been  formally  tried  by  the  great 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  condemned,  and  then 
put  to  death,  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Jewish  law.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
would  appear  from  St  John  xviii.  31,  when  the 
Redeemer  was  being  tried,  that  the  Jews  had  no 
power  legally  to  put  any  man  to  death.  The 
answer  to  this  is  supplied  by  the  history  of  this 
particular  period.  The  Procurator  Pontius  Pilate 
had  just  been  or  was  on  the  point  of  being  relieved 
of  his  office  ;  his  official  superior,  Lucius  Vitellius, 
the  governor  (Legatus)  of  Syria,  had  resolved  upon 
adopting  a  more  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 
Jewish  nation.  Pilate,  whose  stem  rule  in  Judea 
had  procured  him  many  bitter  enemies,  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  new  policy.  The  execution  of  Stephen 
and  the  bloody  persecution  of  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  which  immediately  followed  it,  seem  to 
have  taken  place  just  when  the  Roman  rule  was 
relaxed  in  Jerusalem  ;  and  such  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Jews  as  are  related  in 
this  and  the  early  part  of  the  next  chapter — the 
death  of  Stephen  and  the  general  persecution 
which  followed — were  connived  at  by  the  legate 
of  Syria  and  his  subordinate  officers  in  Judea 
(see  Renan,  Les  Apdtres^  chap.  viii.). 

Excursus. 

On  certain  alleged  Discrepancies  in 
Stephen's  Speech. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  certain  sup- 
posed inaccuracies  which  occur  in  the  speech  of 
Stephen,  as  given  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts.  The  case  stands  thus.  In  his  rapid  review 
of  Old  Testament  history,  some  few  statements 
occur  which  appear  in  certain  details  to  vary  from 
the  account  of  the  same  circumstances  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament. 

These  differences  are  in  themselves  utterly  un- 
important, and  in  no  case  possess  the  slightest 
bearing  on  the  current  of  the  argument  ;  for  in- 
stance, one  of  the  more  notable  of  these  supposed 
variations  consists  in  the  name  of  the  burial-place 
of  Jacob  and  his  sons ;  another,  in  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Fgyptian  slavery  lasted ; 
another,  the  exact  period  of  Abraham's  life  when 
his  father  Terah  died.  The  best  general  explana- 
tion is,  that  whenever  Stephen's  account  varies  or 
seems  to  vary  in  these  few  little  unimportant 
details  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  in  these 
cases  to  assume  that  he  follows  the  popularly- 
received  national  history  of  his  time.  Ewald  goes 
a  little  further,  and  suggests  there  was  at  that 
time  current  among  the  Jews  a  generally-received 
epitome  of  national  history,  which  no  doubt 
Stephen  quoted  from.    Meyer,  commenting  upon 


this  suggestion,  writes  'that  such  a  supposition 
is  possible,  but  that  the  existence  of  such  a  work 
is  nowhere  shown.'  But  the  hypothesis  of 
Ewald,  or  at  all  events  the  modification  of  it  above 
suggested,  is  well  supported  by  what  we  possess 
of  contemporary  Jewish  literature.  In  several  of 
the  instances  of  Stephen's  supposed  errors,  Philo 
or  Josephus,  when  relating  the  same  event,  makes 
the  same  apparent  mistake  as  Stephen,  clearly 
showing  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  popular 
account,  written  or  unwritten^  of  the  history  of 
Israel  differing  apparently  in  a  few  unimportant 
details  from  the  Old  Testament  story. 

Each  of  these  alleged  discrepancies  will  be  found, 
however,  briefly  discussed  in  the  following  note. 

Vers.  2,  3.  The  Qod  of  glory  appeiured  unto 
our  fkther  Abraham,  when  he  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, before  he  dwelt  in  Oharraa,  And  said 
unto  him,  Get  thee  oat  of  thy  country.  Accord- 
ing to  the  history  in  Gen.  xl  31,  xii.  1-5,  the 
call  of  Abraham  took  place  in  Haran  [Charran] ; 
while  Stephen  speaks  of  Abraham  being  called 
when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he  dwelt  in 
Charran,  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
Abraham  was  twice  called  by  the  Lord,  once  in 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  afterwards  in  Haran  (see  Gen.  xv.  7  and 
Neh.  ix.  7,  in  both  of  which  passages  the  earlier 
Divine  summons  is  alluded  to). 

Philo,  who  represents  fairly  the  current  tradition 
of  the  time,  distinctly  speaks  of  these  two  calls 
{^i^^Y^ilOjde Abrahams,  Ixxvii.  p.  77,i6,ed.Mang). 
Ver.  4.  When  his  father  was  dead.  This  does 
not  accord  with  the  history  in  Genesis,  where  we 
read  in  Gen.  xi.  26,  Terah  lived  seventy  years, 
and  be^at  Abraham,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  and  in 
Gen.  xii.  4,  Abraham  came  forth  from  Haran 
when  seventy-five  years  old;  and  Stephen  says 
at  that  period  Terah  was  dead.  Thus  the  days  of 
Terah  could  not  have  exceeded  145  years.  But 
in  Gen.  xi.  32,  it  is  said  the  days  of  Terah  were 
205  years.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  reads  in 
Gen.  xL  32  for  Terah's  age  145  years  for  205, 
which  would  of  course  remove  the  difficult}'. 
Philo,  again,  supports  Stephen  in  his  statement 
that  Terah  was  dead  when  Abraham  came  forth 
from  Haran  {De  Mi^,  Abraham^  sect.  32).  The 
singular  alteration  m  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
was  evidently  made  to  suit  the  traditional  history 
then,  evidently  from  Philo's  statement,  current 
among  the  Jews.  The  apparent  difficulty  admits 
of  a  ready  solution  if  we  adopt  the  theory  held  by 
some  Jewish  writers,  that  Abraham  was  not  the 
eldest,  but  the  youngest  son  of  Terah  :  the  posi- 
tion Abraham  occupied  in  the  history  of  the  chosen 
people  would  readily  account  for  his  being  the 
firsP  named  of  the  sons  of  Terah.  Qapheih,  for 
instance,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Noali  (Gen.  ix. 
24,  x.  21),  is  mentioned  (Gen.  v.  32)  last  of  them.] 
Thus  Terah  would  be  70  years  when  Nahor,  the 
eldest  of  the  three,  was  bom,  and  60  years  might 
well  have  elapsed  in  those  days  of  long  life  before 
the  birth  of  Abraham,  the  youngest.  Wordsworth 
calls  attention  to  the  following  marriage : — 
Terah 


I 


Abraham 


Nahor 

Bethuel 

I 
Rebecca,  married  Isaac 
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Such  a  marriage  would  seem  certainly  to  intimate 
that  Abraham  was  a  younger  brother  of  Nahor. 

Ver.  6.  That  his  seed  should  sojourn  in  a 
strange  land ;  and  that  they  should  bring  them 
into  bondage,  and  entreat  them  evil  four  hun- 
dred years.  A  chronological  difficulty  arises  here, 
— 400  years,  a  round  number,  is  mentioned  as  the 
duration  of  the  sojourning  of  the  seed  of  Abraham 
in  a  strange  land,  here  and  in  Gen.  xv.  13.  The 
txact  number  of  years  is  ^ven  in  Ex.  xii.  40  as 
430.  Now,  from  what  period  are  these  years  to 
be  reckoned  ? 

At  first  sight,  the  words,  both  in  this  place  and 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  would  seem  to  limit  the  period  to 
the  Egyptian  bondage ;  but  St.  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii. 
17,  evidently  understands  it  differently,  and  con- 
siders the  430  years  as  the  space  of  time  inter- 
vening between  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the 
giving  of  the  law.  This  is  evidently  the  meaning. 
Wordsworth  gives  the  following  table  of  dates: — 

Abraham  in  Haran,     ...         5  years. 

,,        in  Canaan,  .         .         .  11     ,, 
From  the  birth  of  Ishmael  to  that 

of  Isaac,  .         .         .         .  14    „ 

30  years. 

From  the  birth  of  Isaac  to  the 

birth  of  Jacob,         ...  60  years. 
From  the  birth  of  Jacob  to  the 

birth  of  Joseph,        .         .        •  90  »» 

To  Joseph  s  death,      .        .        .  1 10  „ 

To  the  birth  of  Moses,         .        .  60  ,, 

To  the  Exodus,  .        .        .        .  80  ,, 

400  years. 

On  examination  of  both  the  passages  (Ex.  xii. 
40  and  that  containing  the  words  of  Stephen 
under  consideration),  it  will  be  seen  that  this  period 
of  400  years  is  roughly  given  as  the  time  during 
which  the  children  of  Israel  were  to  continue 
sojourners  or  strangers  in  the  land  in  which  they 
might  be  dwelling.  The  patriarchs  were  not 
merely  strangers  in  the  land  ;  they  were  often,  as 
the  Genesis  history  tells  us,  *evil  entreated.* 
Instances  of  such  evil  treatment,  even  in  the  case 
of  .Abraham,  the  greatest  of  them,  seem  to  have 
been  not  unfrequent  (see  Gen.  xii.  and  xx.). 
Jacob,  too,  tells  Pharaoh,  *  Few  and  evil  have  becii 
his  days.'  But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
this  difficulty,  Stephen,  even  if  he  intended  (which 
at  least,  as  we  have  shown,  is  doubtful)  to  represent 
the  Egyptian  bondage  as  lasting  400  years, 
adopted  a  chronology  which  was  current  ap- 
parently in  some  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  that 
time ;  for  Josephus,  Ant.  ii.  9.  i,  distinctly  states 
that  the  Israelites  spent  400  years  under  the 
afHictions  in  Egypt.  In  another  place  the  same 
writer  follows  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
Galatian  Epistle  (see  Ant.  ii.  15.  2).  It  would 
seem  as  though  there  were  two  traditions  current 
at  that  time  in  the  Jewish  schools  relative  to  the 
time  spent  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  E^pt. 

Ver.  14.  Then  sent  Joseph,  and  caUed  his 
father  Jacob  to  him,  and  all  his  kindred,  three- 
score and  fifteen  souls.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  Ex.  i.  5,  Deut.  x.  22,  the 
descendants  of  Jacob  at  this  time  amounted  to 
seventy  persons;  but  the  Greek  version  of  the 
LXX.  has  changed  that  number  in  the  first  two 
passages  to  seventy-five,  which  agrees  exactly  with 


the  statement  in  this  verse.  In  the  Hebrew  text 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  27,  the  family  of  Jacob  which  came 
into  Egypt  numbered  sixty-six,  and  Jacob  himself 
Joseph  and  his  two  sons,  make  up  the  full  number 
seventy. 

In  the  LXX.,  in  verse  27  of  this  same  chapter  of 
Genesis,  we  find  the  following  interpolation:  'Aad 
the  sons  of  Joseph  bom  to  him  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  were  nine  souls.'  Thus  the  LXX.  makes 
up  the  number  66  +  9  =  75.  Philo  notices  this 
difference  between  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  deduces  from  it,  after  his 
custom,  an  allegory  (see  Meyer  here).  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  with  any  fairness  be  termed  a  dis- 
crefuincy,  for  Stephen  simply  follows  the  Greek 
version  of  the  LXX.,  to  which  as  a  Hellenist  he 
was  most  accustomed.  Nor  have  we  any  right  to 
condemn  the  interpolation  of  the  LXX.  as  an 
error ;  it  in  no  way  contradicts  the  numbers  given 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  simply  adds  to  them 
certain  numbers  of  Joseph's  family  not  reckoned 
in  the  original  census.  Wordsworth  mentions 
who  these  nine  most  probably  were — 

1  Jacob     )  ^^  reckoned  in  the 
^    I  r      isixty-six   in  either 

_       1      ,    (      the      Hebrew     or 
■  Joseph  )     Greek  texts. 

I 


'  Manasseh 
I 
I 

*  Machir 

*  Galaad 


I 
Ephraim 


'  Satalaim        ^  Taam 


'Edom 


'  The  addition  of  these  five  was  not  accidental, 
for  Stephen  (following  the  LXX.)  thus  affirms 
that  those  bom  of  Jacob's  line  in  Eg3rpt,  the 
strange  land  and  house  of  bondage,  were  equally 
children  of  the  promise  with  those  bom  in 
Canaan,  the  Pronused  Land,  according  to  what 
Jacob  himself  says  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  bom  in 
Egypt,**' As  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  (Ephraim 
and  Manasseh)  shall  be  mine." ' 

Vers.  15,  16.  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  died,  he,  and  our  fothexs.  And  wexe  canied 
over  into  Sychem,  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre, 
etc.  We  read  in  Gen.  1.  13  that  Jacob  was  buried 
in  Abraham's  sepulchre  at  Hebron,  in  the  cave  of 
the  field  of  Machpelah;  and  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  that 
the  bones  of  Joseph  brought  up  by  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  were  buried  in  Shechem. 
The  Old  Testament  is  silent  concerning  the  places 
of  sepulture  of  the  other  eleven  sons  of  Jacob. 
In  this  verse  nothing  is  said  of  Jacob's  burying- 
place,  for  the  translation  of  the  passage  should  run 
thus  :  *  15.  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egj'pt  and 
died ,  he  and  our  fathers.  1 6.  And  they  were  carried 
over  into  Sychem  («/  iretriptf  nftM9  being  taken  as 
the  subject  of /ttiT»Ti^i»*-«>  without  Kuvif). '  Of  Sychem 
as  the  burial-place  of  the  eleven  brethren  of  Joseph, 
St.  Jerome,  who  lived  near  Sychem,  says  that  the 
tombs  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  to  be  seen 
there  in  his  time  (see  £p.  86,  and  also  his  treatise, 
£>e  optiftio  genere  interpretandi)^  where  he  expressly 
states  that  the  twelve  patriarchs  were  not  buned 
in  Asbes  (Hebron),  but  in  Sychem.  This  burial 
of  the  twelve  great  ancestors  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel  in  hated  Samarian  Shechem  was  men- 
tioned by  Stephen,  to  show  that  holiness  and 
blessedness  are  not  limited  in  death  and  burial 
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to  any  particular  spot.  The  bodies  of  these 
patriarchs  were  brought  from  distant  Egypt  and 
laid  there  as  in  a  chosen  spot  in  preference  to 
holy  Hebron  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  where 
Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  been  laid 
(see  Wordsworth's  note  here). 

In  the  septilchre  that  Abraham  bought  for  a 
gum  of  money  from  the  somi  of  Emmor,  tibe  father 
of  Shechem.  Some  commentators  have  supposed, 
but  needlessly,  that  in  haste  or  inadvertence 
Stephen  has  here  substituted  the  name  of  Abraham 
for  that  of  Jacob.  In  Stephen's  speech  we  read 
how  *  Abraham  bought  a  sepulchre  of  the  sons 
of  Emmor.*  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19  we  read  how 
^jfacob  bought  a  piece  of  ground  front  the  sons  of 
EmniorJ*  Now  was  Stephen  (or  his  transcriber) 
mistaken  here?  Did  he  through  'inadvertence' 
mention  the  name  of  Abraham  instead  of  that  of 
Jacob?  The  question  really  is,  Did  Abraham 
buy  a  piece  of  land  at  Shechem  ?  Directly  this  is 
not  stated  in  Genesis,  but  we  find  from  Gen.  xii. 
6,  7  that  it  was  in  Shechem  that  God  first  appeared 
to  him,  and  that  there  he  built  an  altar  to  the 
Lord ;  at  that  time  we  are  expressly  told  *  the 
Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.'  Now  it  is 
certainly  more  than  probable  that  Abraham  pur- 
chased the  site  on  which  he  erected  the  altar,  and 
where  God  first  appeared  to  him,  just  as  we  read 
later,  when  his  grandson  Jacob  erected  an  altar 
also  in  Shechetn,  he  bought  the  site  from  the 
princes  of  the  land.  Whether  or  not  the  field 
purchased  by  Jacob  was  the  same  as  that  origin- 
ally acquired  by  Abraham  is  doubtful  (Words- 
worth, whose  argument  generally  is  here  followed, 
supposes  it  was,  and  that  in  the  intervening  years 
the  sacred  spot  had  been  occupied  by  others,  and 
Jacob  from  a  feelii^  of  piety  wished  to  restore  it). 


Certain  it  is,  from  the  story  of  Genesis,  that  both 
Abraham  and  Jacob  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in 
Shechem,  and  the  latter,  we  are  told,  bought  the 
site  from  the  princes  of  the  country.  That  the 
former  should  have  omitted  to  secure  as  far  as 
possible  so  sacred  a  site,  is  most  improbable. 
Stephen  asserts  that  he  did  so,  thereby  contra- 
dicting no  previous  statement,  but  adding,  doubt- 
less from  some  well-known  tradition,  an  additional 
fact  in  itself  by  no  means  improbable.  The  fact 
of  the  names  of  the  persons,  ^ sons  of  Emmor,^  from 
whom  Stephen  relates  that  Abraham  bought  the 
sepulchre,  being  identical  with  the  names  of  those 
from  whom  Jacob  bought  the  field,  is  adduced 
as  a  proof  that  the  two  transactions  are  identical, 
and  that  Stephen  has  substituted  Abraham  for 
Jacob.  But,  as  Wordsworth  well  suggests,  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  of  there  being  more 
than  one  prince  in  Shechem  bearing  the  same 
name  *Emmor.'  The  *Emmor*  mentioned  by 
Stephen  need  not  have  been  the  same  as  the 
'Emmor'  or  Hamor  from  whose  sons  Jacob  bought 
the  field.  Indeed,  some  five  hundred  years  later  we 
find  (Judg.  ix.  28)  the  same  name  meeting  us,  and 
again  connected  with  Shechem  :  '  Serve  the  men 
of  Hamor  (Emmor)  the  father  of  Shechem :  for  why 
should  we  serve  him  ?  '  Wordsworth  believes  the 
name  Emmor  (Hamor)  to  have  been  the  heredi- 
tary title  of  the  kings  of  the  country,  as  Pharaoh 
was  in  Egypt,  Caesar  in  Rome,  and  probably 
Candace  in  Ethiopia;  but  apart  from  such  a 
hypothesis,  which  is  doubtful,  how  commonly  in 
royal  dynasties  does  the  same  name  occur  and 
recur  !  We  need  only  instance  in  old  days  Darius 
in  Persia,  Antiochus  in  Syria,  Herod  in  Palestine, 
and  in  modern  times  Louis  and  Philippe  in  France, 
Henry  and  George  in  England. 


Chapter   VI H. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  Judea  and  Samaria — The  Preaching  of  Christianity 
to  the  Gentiles — General  Persecution  of  Saul — The  Acts  of  Philip  the 
Deacon — His  Preaching  in  Samaria — The  Apostles  Peter  and  fohn 
take  part  in  the  Samarian  Mission  —  Philip  baptizes  the  Ethiopian 
Eufiuch. 


1  A   ND  *Saul  was  *  consenting  unto  his  death. 

'LX.  And  at  that  time  there  was  *  a  great  persecution  against 
the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  ^  they  were  all  scattered 
abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judea  and  '^  Samaria,  except 

2  the  apostles.     And  '  devout  men  --^  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial, 

3  and  ^  made  great  lamentation  over  him.  As  for  Saul,  *  he  made 
havock  of  the  church,  entering  into  every  house,  and  '  haling 

4  men  and  women,  committed  them  to  prison.  Therefore  *  they 
that  were  scattered  abroad  went  every  where*  preaching  the 
word. 

t  Lu.  xH.  5S  (Eng.).     Cp.  Jas.  ii.  6.  *Ch.  xi.  19.     So  ver.  i.    Sec  Mat.  x  23. 


«Ch.  vii.  58. 
^Ch.  xxii.  20. 
c  Ch.  xi.  19. 
dSet  X  Kings 

xvi.  24 ; 

ch.  i.  8. 
t  Lu.  ii.  25  ; 

ch.  ii.  5. 
/6och.  V.  6? 

Cp  Job  V 

26  (Gr). 
g  So  Gen.xxiiL 

a,  1.  xo  \  a 

Sam.  iii.  31. 
A  So  ch.  ix.  X, 

13,  9X,  xxii. 

4,  X9,  xxvi. 

9-11 ;  I  Cor. 

XV.  9 ;  Gal. 

i.  X3 ;  Phil 

iii.  6 ;  x  Tim 

»   13 


*  And  there  arose  on  that  day 


-  went  about 
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5  Then  '  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  '▼«••  "^.^ 

6  Christ  unto  them.     "'  And  the  people  with  one  accord  gave  «cp.jo.iT.a8. 
heed  unto  those  things  which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing 

7  the  miracles  which  he  did.     For  "unclean  spirits,  "crying  with  «SoMk. xvi. 
loud  voice,  came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with  them:^  ^soMat-viu. 

2o:Mk.La6. 

and  many  taken  with  palsies,  and  that  were  lame,  were  healed,    in.  ii,v.7; 

L.U.  iv.  4f, 

8,9  And  there  was  ^  great  joy  in  that  city.     But  there  was  a  certain    ^  39. 
man,  called  Simon,  which  beforetime  in  the  same  city  ^used    secjo.anrL 
sorcery,  and  ''bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  'giving  out  ^^^J-"' 

10  that  himself  was  some  great  one :  To  whom  they  all  gave  heed,  ^^-^"^^"l^ 
'  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying,  *  This  man  is  the  great    ^J[-^  ^p-. 

11  power  of  God.*     And  to  him  they  *' had  regard,'  because  that  ^s^chV'sd. 

12  of  long  time  he  had  '"bewitched  them  with  ^sorceries.      But  '2!**si*jer. 
when  they  believed  Philip  preaching  ^the  things  concerning  j^si'txiv. 
the  kingdom  of  God,'  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  «,verS*6,"io^" 

13  baptized,  both  men  and  women.     Then  Simon  himself  believed  ^^^  j  ^ 
also:  and  when  he  was  baptized,  he  'continued  with  Philip,  .rCh.jt7(Gk.x 
and  ''wondered,  beholding  the  miracles  and  signs  which  were 

done. 

14  Now  when  ^  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that    ver.  i. 
Samaria  had  received  the  word  of  God,  they  sent  unto  them    ch.iii.  x,  etc!. 

'  -^  IV.  xj,  19. 

15  Peter  and  John  :  Who,  when  they  were  come  down,  prayed  for  *^jl;";38^^ 

16  them,*  that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost:  (For  *as  yet  ^ch'l?  "'s*'*' 
he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them  :  only  ^  they  were  baptized  in    ^^^-^  ^ 

17  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.) '     Then  "^  laid  they  their  hands  on    ^^Jj-J^**^ 

18  them,  and  'they  received  the  Holy  Ghost.     And  when  Simon  '^H^fb*'^; 2.' 
saw  that  through  laying  on*  of  the  apostles'  hands  'the  Holy  ty\^\^\l\ 

19  Ghost  was  given,  he  offered  them  nioney.  Saying,  Give  me  also  -^^\l^^^, 
this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I  lay  hands,  he  may  receive  the  ^zyiiSx,xj^ 

20  Holy  Ghost.    But  Peter  said  unto  him,  -^  Thy  money  •  perish  with  Ivrntx'^ 
thee,  because  ^thou  hast  thought  that  *the  gift  of  God  may  be    a",^;^^!. 

21  purchased  *•  with  money.     Thou  hast  neither 'part  nor  lot  in    ok.  lo'coi. 
this  matter:"  for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  AS^DanW.zj; 

22  Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness,  and  pray  God,**  *if /Scc*D*eSf.*''* 

23  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart  may  be  forgiven  thee.     For    Cp.*MaJ. 
I  perceive  that  thou  art  in  '  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  in  '"the  wisa.  lii.  6 

24  bond  of  iniquity."     Then  answered  Simon,  and  said,  *  Pray  ye  «so  ex  viii. 

8,  28,  ix  38, 
X.  17.     Sec 

*  According  to  the  reading  of  the  older  authorities^  the  words  would  run.    J**-  ^*  »^* 
*  for  many  of  them  who  had  unclean  spirits,  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  came  out. 

*  According  to  the  more  ancient  authorities^  *  The  power  of  God  that  is  called 
great.* 

•  And  they  gave  heed  to  him 

^  preaching  glad  tidings  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God 

'  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  *  through  the  laying  on 

•  literally^ '  Thy  silver.'  ^^  thou  thoughtest  to  purchase  the  gift  of  God 
11  in  this  word  ^^  According  to  the  older  authorities ^  *  and  pray  the  Lord.* 
!•  Some  would  translate  here,  *  I  perceive  that  thou  wilt  yet  fall  into  the  gall 

of  bitterness,  and  into  the  bond  of  iniquity.' 
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to  the  Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these  things  which  ye  have 

25  spoken  come  upon  me.     And  they,  when  they  had  ''testified  «S|eLu.xvi. 
and  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and 
-^preached  the  gospel  in  many  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  ^swS^?V' 

26  And  ^  the  angel  **  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  '^  Philip,  saying,  ^f  >**^  3^= 
Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south  unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  ^^f^'"^^' 

27  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza,  '  which  is  desert."  And  he  arose  *Cp.Zeph.u.4. 
and  went:  and  behold,  'a  man  of  Ethiopia,  "an  eunuch  *'of /SeeZcph.m. 

io<    Cp.  Jer. 

great  authority  under  Candace  queen  of  the  ^  Ethiopians,  who    gxvHi.  7. 

«        •  *  f  Sec  ijcn. 

had    the  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  ^  had  come  to  Jerusalem    xxx>ji.  ?6. 

**  '  -^  w  S>ce  Lu.  u  59. 

28  for  to  worship.  Was  returning,  and  sitting  in  his  chariot  read  «'Sec  2  Kings 

29  Esaias "  the  prophet.     Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  Go  -'JqJJJ^x*' 

30  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.  And  Philip  ran  thither^''  ^\^^^}' 
to  hint,  and  heard  him  read  the  prophet  Esaias,"  and  said,    SJ;^^,^ 

31  *  Understandest  thou"  what  thou  readest.'*  And  he  said,  «aCor. iu.  a 
*  How  can  I,  except  some  maji "  should  *  guide  me  ?     And  *"  he  «See'Rom.  x. 

32  desired  Philip  that  he  would  come  up  and  sit  with  him.  The  ^johnxvLis. 
place  of  the   scripture  which  he  read**  was  this,  ^He  was  led    33;  3 King* 

X.  15. 

as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter ;  and  like  a  lamb  dumb"  before  his  ^/cuedfro.ii 

33  shearer,  so  opened  he  not"  his  mouth  :  In  his  humiliation  his 
judgment  was  taken  away:  and  who  shall  declare  his  genera- 

34  tion }  for  his  life  is  taken  from   the  earth.     And  the  eunuch 
answered  Philip,  and  said,  I  pray  thee,  of  whom  speaketh  the 

35  prophet  this  }  of  himself,  or  of  some  other  man  f^     Then  Philip 
'opened  his  mouth,  and  -^ began  at  the  same  ^ scripture,**  and  #SceMat.T.a. 

36  *  preached  unto  him  Jesus.  And  as  they  went  on  />4^/>  way,  ^Soch.  xvu.' 
they  came  unto  a  certam  water :  and  the  eunuch  said,"  See,    28. 

37  here  is  water;  what  doth  *  hinder  me  to  be  baptized.^  And  iScech.x.47 
Philip  said,  *  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  >feMk.xvi.  16. 
And  he  answered  and  said,  I  believe  that  '  Jesus  Christ  is  **the  /Mat.  i.  18. 

38  Son  of  God.*'  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still :  '*'s?iMju^»v. 
and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  » lee  x  Kings 

39  eunuch  ;  and  he  baptized  him.     And  when  they  were  come  up  *y*[-^^ 
out  of  the  water,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip,    ^j^'.^ 
that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more:  and  he  went  on  his  way "»- ^t- «•?<>» '«• 

^  I,  34,  XI.  11^ 

40  '  rejoicing.  But  Philip  was  found  at  ^  Azotus :  and  passing  »»-^.  jv|^ 
through,  he  ^  preached  in  all  the  cities,"  till  he  came  to '"  Cesarea.    ^'^'^i* 

13- 

^*  But  an  angel  ^*  £?r,  *  the  same  is  desert.' 

"  and  he  was  reading  the  prophet  Isaiah  ^'  omit  *  thither.* 

^®  reading  Isaiah  the  prophet  ^'  Understandest  thou  then 

*®  some  one  '^  which  he  was  reading  "  is  dumb 

*•  so  he  openeth  not  ^*  omit  *  man.' 

"  from  this  scripture  2a  ^nd  the  eunuch  saith 

*^  TAe  whole  of  this  verse  is  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  older  authorities. 

•'  for  he  went  on  his  way 

*•  or^  better^  *  he  preached  the  gospel  to  all  the  cities.' 
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General  Persecution  of  the  Church  by  Saul,  1-4. 

Ver.  I.  And  Saul  was  ooiuenting  unto  his 
death.  These  words  were  no  doubt  often  heard 
by  Luke  from  the  Paul  of  later  days,  for  we  find 
them  repeated  by  the  missionary  apostle  himself 
years  after  (Acts  xxii.  20).  They  serve  here  to 
introduce  the  narrative  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Stephen. 

At  that  time.  The  literal  translation  of  the 
Greek  words  is  the  best :  *  On  that  day,*  for  it  sets 
before  us  a  clearer  picture  of  what  then  took  place. 
Returning  from  the  scene  of  blood,  Saul,  armed 
with  the  authority  of  the  jealous  Sanhedrim,  at 
once  commenced  his  savage  work,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  the  little  flourishing  Church  of  Jeru- 
salem was  dispersed. 

They  were  all  scattered  abroad.  This  expres- 
sion should  not  be  understood  literally;  but  as 
many  of  the  great  body  of  Christians,  amounting 
at  this  time  to  some  thousands,  obliged  by  the 
violence  of  the  persecution  to  leave  the  city, 
betook  themselves  to  a  distance,  we  can  well 
imagine  that  the  various  congregations  for  a  time 
were  dispersed,  and  also  that  the  elaborate  organi- 
zation of  charity  alluded  to  in  chap.  ii.  44,  45, 
iii.  34,  35,  and  especially  in  vi.  1-3,  was  broken 
up.  Tliis  partial  dispersion  of  the  new  sect, 
this  breaking  up  of  their  organization,  is  roughly 
designated  by  the  words,  *  they  were  all  scattered 
abroad' 

Except  the  apostles.  But  while  many  left  the 
city,  the  apostles  remained  :  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  veneration  with  which  the  people  had 
now  long  regarded  these  teachers,  who  had  worked 
so  many  and  such  beneficent  works  in  their  midst, 
preserved  them  from  violence.  But  whether  or 
no  they  were  exposed  to  danger,  they  felt  they  had 
no  right  to  quit  the  holy  city,  which  they  regarded 
as  their  post  of  duty.  There  is  an  old  tradition 
contained  in  the  apocryphal  *  Preaching  of  Peter,* 
that  our  Lord  once  said  to  the  apostles,  *  If  any  one 
of  Ii>rael  w^ishes  to  repent,  and  through  My  name 
to  believe  in  God,  his  sins  shall  be  forgiven  him. 
After  twelve  years,  go  ye  forth  into  the  world,  lest 
any  one  say.  We  have  not  heard.'  See  also 
Eusebius,  //.  E,  v.  18. 

Ver.  2.  And  devout  men.  In  spite  of  the 
terror  caused  by  the  execution  of  Stephen,  and 
the  persecution  which  immediately  followed,  some 
pious  Jews — for  this  is  probably  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  *  devout  men  * — were  found  reverently 
to  bury  the  martyr's  disfigured  body :  these, 
though  not  professedly  followers  of  Jesus,  still  as 
inquirers,  had  listened  with  admiration  to  the 
brave  and  eloquent  deacon. 

Made  great  lamentation  over  him.  Chrysos- 
tom  remarks  that  Stephen^s  own  d3nng  words 
were  his  noblest  funeral  oration  :  *•  Lord,  lay  not 
this  sin  to  their  charge.'  There  is  a  curious 
legend  repeated  by  Baronius,  that  Gamaliel,  as  a 
secret  Christian,  gave  the  body  of  tie  martyred 
Stephen  sepulture  in  his  own  villa  garden,  and 
that  subsequently  he  was  buried  in  the  same 
tomb. 

Ver.  3.  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havock  of 
the  church.  We  gather  some  notion  respecting 
the  extreme  severity  of  this  first  persecution,  from 
casuil  expressions  in  the  Acts,  and  from  the 
epistles  of  him  who,  during  these  terrible  days, 
acted  as  chief  inquisitor :  *  Thinking  that  he 
ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 


Jesus  of  Nazareth  ...  in  Jerusalem  ...  he  shut 
up  many  of  the  saints  in  prison  *  (Acts  xxvi.  9,  10). 
And  not  only  did  men  thus  suffer  at  his  hands, 
but  women  al.so,  a  fact  three  times  repeated  as 
great  aggravation  of  hb  cruelty  (Acts  viii.  3,  ix.  2, 
xxii.  4).  These  persecuted  people  were  scourged 
— *  often'  scourged — ^in  many  synagogues  (Acts 
xxvi.  10).  Nor  was  Stephen  the  only  one  whc 
suffered  death,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Apostle 
Paul's  own  confe<:sion  (Acts  xxii.  4,  xxvi.  10). 
Every  possible  effort  he  used  to  make  them 
blaspheme  that  holy  Name  whereby  they  were 
called  (Acts  xxvi.  II  ;  Gal.  i.  23).  His  fame  as 
an  inquisitor  was  notorious  far  and  wide ;  even  in 
Damascus,  Ananias  had  heard  how  much  evil  he 
had  done  to  the  saints  of  Christ  at  Jerusalem. 
He  was  known  there  *  as  he  that  destroyed  them 
which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem  *  (Acts  ix. 
13-21.  See,  too,  Gal.  i.  13 ;  PhiL  iii.  6  ;  i  Tim. 
i.  13 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  9). 

Ver.  4.  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered 
abroad  went  everywhere  preaching  the  word. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  bitter  persecution 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  part  of  the  Saviour's 
words  :  *  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judca  and  in  Samaria.' 
Tertullian's  famous  saying,  *The  blood  of  the 
martyrs  is  the  seed  of  Christians,*  is  first  exempli- 
fied in  the  conduct  of  these  earliest  missionanes, 
in  the  days  that  followed  the  death  of  Stephen. 
Persecution  and  trouble  only  served  to  make  them 
more  earnest  in  their  Master's  cause.  Wherever 
they  went,  they  proclaimed  the  faith,  and  the  joy- 
ful tidings  concerning  the  Redeemer  and  His 
work.  Some  of  the  •  dispersed  *  carried  the  mes- 
sage as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  19).  Some  probably  travelled  even  to 
Rome  and  Italy,  for  Rom.  xvi.  7  makes  mention 
of  Andronicus  and  Junia,  who  were  also  in  Christ 
before  Paul's  own  conversion. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  work  done  by  these  per- 
secuted banished  ones,  the  writer  of  the  *Acts* 
gives  us  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  of  them, — Philip 
the  deacon,  known  as  the  evangelist. 

The  Ads  of  Philip  the  Deacon.^ Philip  preaches 
in  Samaria,  vers.  S-13. 

Ver.  5.  Then  Philip.  This  famous  missionary 
is  the  second  named  in  the  list  of  the  seven 
deacons  (Acts  vi.  5),  Stephen  being  the  first.  It 
may  easily  be  assumed  that  the  persecution  would 
be  especially  directed  against  the  distinguished 
colleagues  of  the  martyred  Stephen ;  and  these 
seven  seem,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  from  the 
time  of  their  official  appointment,  to  have  taken  a 
very  prominent  position  in  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem. Philip  is  called  the  evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8), 
where  he  is  also  mentioned  as  being  married,  and 
having  four  daughters — virgins  who  prophesied. 
The  title  of  evangelist,  by  which  he  is  commonly 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history,  is  owing  partly 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  who,  outside  the 
holy  city,  proclaimed  the  Evangel,  good  news  of 
Christ. 

Went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria.  Philip 
appears  at  once  to  have  gone  down  to  this  old  citv, 
once  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  Built  originally 
by  King  Omri,  father  of  Ahab,  it  remained  the 
chief  city  of  Israel  while  that  kingdom  endured. 
In  B.C.  719,  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  took  it 
after  a  two  years'  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 
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It  never  rerjained  anything  of  its  old  importance 
until  the  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  who  restored 
it  to  its  ancient  splendour,  changing  its  name  to 
Sebaste,  the  Greek  equivalent  of  Augusta,  in 
honour  of  Caesar  Augustus ;  the  new  city  was,  how- 
ever, still  often  called  by  its  old  name  Samaria 
(Josephus,  Ant,  xx.  6.  2). 

Ver.  6.  And  fhe  peopJe  with  one  accord  gave 
heed.  The  visit  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Sychar  (St.  John  iv.)  help 
us  to  understand  the  warm  welcome  which  Philip 
received  among  these  Samaritans. 

Ver.  7.  Crying  with  lend  voice.  Not  with 
indignation,  becau.se  they  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  unhappy  victims,  but  testifying  to  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  whose  almighty  Name  they 
were  compelled  to  obey.  The  expressions  used  in 
this  account  of  the  healing  of  demoniacs  evidently 
supposes  the  reader  to  be  acquainted  with  such 
cases  in  the  history  of  Christ.  St.  Luke,  the  pre- 
sumed writer,  or  at  least  reviser  of  the  'Acts,'  in 
this  book  never  employs  the  term  2a4/uo4«,  demons^ 
in  speaking  of  the  'possessed,'  although  in  his 
Gospel  he  employs  it  oftener  than  any  of  the 
evangelists  ;  and  from  this  Bengel  infers  that  the 
power  of  possession  was  feebler  after  the  death 
of  Christ. 

Ver.  9.  A  certain  man,  called  8imon,  which 
beforetime  in  the  same  city  need  sorcery.  We 
have  here  a  description  of  the  first  collision  be- 
tween the  unreality  and  imposture  in  the  outside 
world,  and  the  earnestness  and  single-heartedness 
of  the  little  community  who  loved  the  name  of 
Jesus.  The  person  called  Simon,  commonly 
known  as  Simon  Magus,  or  the  magician,  was  not 
an  uncommon  figure  in  the  history  of  this  period. 
Such  a  one  we  meet  with  again  in  Elymas  at  ihe 
court  of  the  Roman  governor,  Sergius  Paulus 
(Acts  xiii.).  Such  a  one  was  the  famous  impostor 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  flourished  in  the  same 
century.  An  advanced  knowledge  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, especially  of  chemistry,  gave  these  clever 
unscrupulous  charactere  a  strange  power  and 
influence  over  men's  minds,  an  influence  they 
constantly  used  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends. 
Simon  seems  to  have  been  really  impressed  with 
the  miracles  performed  by  Philip,  and  at  once 
perceived  that  these  wonder-works  were  of  a  very 
different  order  from  those  which  his  su^«»rior 
knowledge  of  natural  science  enabled  him  to  per- 
form. He  never  seems  to  have  comprehended 
the  source  whence  proceeded  Philip's  awful  power. 
He  attributed  it  simply  to  a  deeper  knowledge  of 
the  secrets  of  nature,  and  thougnt  the  key  to  the 
art  was,  of  course,  to  be  bought.  His  mistake 
and  discomfiture  are  related  in  the  following 
verses.  Bitterly  annoyed  at  the  result  of  his 
collision  with  the  followers  of  Jesus,  it  is  probable 
that  this  unhappy  man  at  once  turned  his  great 
powers  [for  these  undoubtedly  he  possessed  in  no 
mean  degree]  to  oppose  the  growing  influence 
of  the  little  Church.  His  evil  work  was  crowned 
with  no  small  measure  of  success,  for  in  the  records 
of  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  among  the 
many  false  teachers  who  sprang  up,  Simon  Magus 
is  invested  with  a  mysterious  importance,  *  as  the 
great  Heresiarch,  the  open  enemy  of  the  apostles, 
inspired,  it  would  seem,  by  the  spiijt  of  evil,  to 
countermine  the  work  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  found 
a  school  of  error  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
God.*  In  the  treatise.  Against  Heresies^  a  work 
now  generally  ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  bishop  of 


Portus,  near  Rome,  about  A.D.  218-235,  we  find 
a  general  outline  of  the  principles  of  Simon  Magus 
and  his  school.  Some  account  also  is  given  in 
the  same  treatise  of  the  Great  Announcement 
(<l«'«^««-<f  ^i7«>.ti),  a  writing  compiled  from  the 
oral  teaching  of  Simon,  by  one  of  his  immediate 
followers  :  in  this  compilation  the  revelation  with 
which  he  declared  he  was  entrusted  is  set  forth, 
and  the  work  and  Person  of  Christ  are  disparaged 
and  set  aside.  See  Westcott,  On  the  Canon,  chap, 
iv.,  and  Ewald,  Acten  Gesehichte,  pp.  120,  122. 
Simon  is  by  many  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Gnosticism. 

Giving  ont  that  himself  was  some  great  one. 
According  to  Justin  Martyr,  Simon  pretended  that 
he  was  God,  above  all  principality  and  power. 
Jerome  relates  that  he  said,  '  I  am  the  Son  of 
God,*  *the  Paraclete,'  *the  Almighty,*  etc.  Such 
bold  assertions  as  these  related  by  Justin  Martyr 
and  Jerome  were  no  doubt  made  subsequently  to 
his  collison  with  Peter  and  Philip.  Exasperated 
by  his  repulse,  and  the  exposure  he  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  these  believers  in  Christ,  envious 
too  of  their  powers  and  also  of  the  consideration 
which  they  enjoyed  with  so  many  of  the  people, 
he  endeavoured,  by  assuming  the  titles  of  the 
Master  of  Peter  and  Philip,  to  win  something 
of  the  power  they  possessed,  and  which  he 
coveted. 

Ver.  10.  To  whom  theyaU  gave  heed.  Men 
in  that  age  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  deluded 
by  the  pretensions  of  false  prophets,  as  Neander 
well  observes  :  '  At  that  time  an  indefinite  long- 
ing after  a  new  voice  from  heaven — ^a  strange,  rest- 
less feeling  in  men's  minds,  such  as  usually  goes 
before  mighty  changes  in  the  history  of  men,  was 
spread  abroad  ;  this  vague,  anxious  feeling  be- 
wildered and  deceived  many*  (from  Neander's 
Planting,  vol.  i.). 

From  the  least  to  the  greatest.  That  is  to  say, 
men  and  women  of  all  a^es,  young  as  well  as  old, 
were  ready  to  listen  to  him. 

Ver.  II.  He  had  bewitched  them  with  sor- 
ceries. Professor  Westcott  suggests  'that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  far  the  magi- 
cal arts  universally  attributed  to  Simon  and  his 
followers  admit  of  a  physical  explanation.  In  his 
school,  if  anywhere,  we  should  look  for  an  ad- 
vanced knowledge  of  nature*  {Hist,  of  the  Canon, 
chap.  iv.  sect.  L  note,  p.  301). 

Ver.  12.  Bat  when  they  believed  Philip  .  .  . 
they  were  baptized,  both  men  and  women. 
'Philip,*  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  observes  (Gala- 
tians,  iJissertation  lii.),  'carried  into  practice  the 
doctrine  which  Stephen  preached  and  for  which 
he  died.*  *  Stephen  was  the  first  to  look  sted- 
fastly  to  the  end  of  that  which  is  abolished,  to 
sound  the  death-knell  of  the  Mosaic  ordinances  and 
the  Temple  worship,  and  to  claim  for  the  Gospel 
unfettered  liberty  and  universal  rights.'  Philip,  by 
preaching  to  and  then  baptizing  a  number  of  iSama- 
ritans  who  believed,  was  the  founder  of  the  earliest 
Gentile  congregation.  The  first  stones  of  the 
Church  of  the  Gentiles  were  laid  by  those  men  who 
were  dispersed  when  the  persecution  '  arose  about 
Stephen.' 

Ver.  13.  Then  Simon  himself  believed  also: 
and  when  he  was  baptized.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  assume  that  the  unhappy  man  was  simply  moved 
by  the  persuasion  that  Philip  was  a  greater  magi- 
cian than  himself,  though  no  doubt  this  thought 
influenced  him;  but  he  seems  to  have  accepted 
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the  fact  that  Philip's  Master  was  in  some  way  or 
other  the  long-looked-for  Messiah.  Still  he  only 
admitted  this  belief  as  a  matter  of  history ;  it  had 
no  edect,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  on  his  life,  his 
heart  all  the  while,  though  receiving  the  historic 
tact,  remaining  utterly  unchanged  and  hardened. 

Th^  Sanction  of  the  Ltadtrs  of  the  Church  is  given 
to  the  Work  of  Philip  among  the  Samaritans. 
—  The  Samarian  Mission  of  Peter  and  John, 
14-25. 

Ver.  14.  Now  when  the  apoBtlei  which  were 
at  Jerusaiem  heard  that  Samaria  had  received 
the  word  of  Qod.  To  formally  sanction  this  work 
of  Philip  in  Samaria,  and  the  subsequent  general 
admission  of  the  Samarian  people  into  the  Church 
of  the  Master,  was  for  the  Collie  of  Apostles  in 
Jerusalem  no  slight  matter,  for  it  signified  a  com- 
plete breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  of  preju- 
dice, behind  which  the  orthodox  Jew  had  rigidly 
entrenched  himself.  We  can  hardly  understand 
now  what  a  painful  struggle  it  must  have  been  for 
pious  Jews  like  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  and  John 
to  concede  that  even  the  hated  Samaritan  had  a 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven — that  the  bitterly 
hated,  the  *  accursed  people,*  as  they  deemed  them, 
might  join  the  Churcn  of  Christ  on  the  same  terms 
as  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.  And  yet  this  is 
what  the  College  of  Apostles  conceded  when  they 
sent  two  of  their  most  distinguished  members  to 
lay  hands  on  the  baptized  of  Samaria.  '  He  who 
eats  the  bread  of  a  Samaritan,'  says  the  Talmud, 
'  is  as  one  who  eats  swine's  flesh.  This  accursed 
people  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead.'  To  be  a  Samaritan,  in  the  eyes  of  an 
austere  Jew,  was  to  have  a  devil  (John  viii.  48). 

They  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John.  In 
accordance  with  the  Master's  first  mission,  when 
He  called  the  Twelve  unto  Him,  and  began  to 
send  them  forth  by  two  and  two  (Mark  vi.  7),  so 
we  find  two  together,  Peter  and  John,  in  the 
Temple  (Acts  iii.  i);  so  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts 
xiii.  2)  are  associated  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles ;  so  later  we  find  together  Paul  and  Silas 
(Acts  XV.  40)  and  Barnabas  and  Mark  (Acts  xv.  39). 

John  is  not  mentioned  after  this  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Vers.  15-17.  On  the  whole  question  of  this 
laying  on  of  the  apostles'  hands  in  Samaria,  see  the 
Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Ver.  16.  For  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none 
of  them.  It  has  been  often  asked  whether  this 
was  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  faith  of  the  Sama- 
ritans. Nothing,  however,  in  the  history  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
opinion  of  Chrysostom,  followed  by  many  modem 
commentators,  supplies  the  most  probable  answer : 
*  Philip  could  not  bestow  the  Holy  Ghost,  because 
he  was  not  an  apostle.'  The  plain  truth  seem? 
to  be  :  none  but  the  apostles  were  empowered  to 
bestow  this  mighty  gift.  The  early  cessation  of 
miraculous  power  in  the  Church  is  discussed  briefly 
in  the  Excursus  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
The  special  duty  of  imposition  of  hands  on  the 
baptized,  up  to  this  time  exclusively  belonged  to 
the  apostles.  It  appears  subsequently  to  have 
passed  to  the  Episcopal  order,  which,  before  the 
close  of  the  first  century,  undoubtedly  arose  in 
the  Christian  Church  ;  but  while  the  solemn  right 
to  lay  hands  on  the  baptized,  and  thus  formally 
to  invoke  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
was  inherited  by  the  bishops  from  the  apostles,  it 


does  not  seem  that  the  power  of  working  miiadcv 
was  ever  communicated  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
by  any  save  the  apostles  themselves.  # 

Ver.  18.  And  when  Simon  saw  that  thiongh 
laying  on  of  the  apoetles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghoat 
was  given.  The  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  were  in 
this  case  plainly  visible.  The  laying  on  of  the 
apostles'  hands  conferred  something  more  than  the 
inward  spiritual  grace ;  outward  miraculous  gifts 
of  some  kind  or  other  were  plainly  bestowed. 
The  covetousness  of  Simon  was  excited  by  the 
sight  of  this  strange  power.  He  had  watched 
Philip  perform  miracles,  but  never  until  he  stood 
by  John  and  Peter  had  he  conceived  it  possible 
that  this  power  was  transfetoble. 

He  offered  them  money.  His  heart  was  utterly 
unmoved.  His  sordid,  grasping  nature  remained 
unchanged,  though  he  had  heard  the  buming^ 
words  of  the  missionaries  of  Jesus.  He  simply 
looked  on  John  and  Peter  as  magicians  far  supe- 
rior to  himself,  as  men  more  deeply  versed  in  the 
secrets  of  the  craft  even  than  Philip,  whose  works 
he  had  been  admiring  and  wondering  at.  He 
supposed  the  secret  of  these  men,  like  everything 
else  Simon  knew  of  in  this  world,  was  to  be  pur- 
chased with  cold  and  silver. 

Ver.  20.  Thy  money  perish  with  thee.  This 
is  no  curse  or  imprecation  on  the  part  of  Peter, 
for  in  ver.  22  we  find  the  apostle  exhorting  the 
would-be  magician  to  repentance.  It  is  merely 
an  expression  of  the  strong  abhorrence  which  an 
honest,  righteous  man  would  feel  at  such  a  miser- 
able misconception  of  God's  ways  of  workini;. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reminder  to  repent- 
ance in  ver.  22,  it  is  an  awful  prediction  of  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the  covetous  man  if  his  heart 
remain  unchanged.  Gold  and  silver  would  perish 
in  the  end.  Equally  valueless  and  perishable  would 
be  the  Life  of  an  unrighteous  man.  The  corrup- 
tible nature  of  that  gold  and  silver  which  man 
prizes  so  dearly  seems  to  have  been  ever  in  St. 
reter's  mind,  and  to  have  entered  continually  into 
his  arguments.  See  I  Pet.  i.  7,  18 ;  and  on  the 
fatal  covetousness  of  false  teachers,  perhaps  the 
followers  of  this  same  unhappy  man,  see  2  Pet. 
ii.  3,  and  Acts  iii.  6. 

The  gift  of  Ood.  'You  thought  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  to  be  bought.  Learn  it  is  a  free  gift, 
bestowed  when  and  where  the  Eternal  chooses. ' 

Ver.  21.  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot  in 
this  matter.  More  accurately  rendered  'in  this 
word' — that  is  to  say,  one  whose  heart  is  given 
up,  as  is  yours,  to  covetousness  and  greed  of  gain, 
has  no  share  in  the  word  or  doctrine  which  we 
teach,  the  doctrine  which  teaches  the  way  and 
manner  of  the  inward  and  outward  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit 

Thy  neart  is  not  right  Is  not  sincere,  as  God 
sees  it. 

Ver.  22.  If  perhaps  the  thought  of  thine  heart 
may  he  forgiven  thee.  The  words  *  if  perhaps ' 
were  uttered  owing  to  the  very  grave  character  of 
the  sin  which  St.  Peter  believed  the  impostor  magi- 
cian to  have  been  guilty  of.  The  apostle  was 
ignorant  whether  the  state  of  heart  which  prompted 
such  a  request  as  Simon's  was  capable  of  true 
repentance,  but  he  doubtless  spoke  these  grave, 
solemn  words  to  stir  up  any  feelings  of  remorse 
which  might  still  be  lingering  in  that  hard,  covet 
ous  heart.  Alford's  comment  here  is  a  weighty 
one  :  '  This  verse  is  important  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  John  xx.  23,  "Whose  soever  sins  3't 
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remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,"  etc.,  as 
showing  how  completely  the  apostles  themselves 
referred  the  forgiveness  of  sins  to,  and  left  it  in  the 
sovereign  power  of  God,  and  not  to  their  own 
delegated  power  of  absolution.' 

Ver.  23.  For  I  perceive  that  thon  art  in  the 
gall  of  MttemesB,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity. 
St.  Peter  here  gives  the  reason  why  he  doubts  the 
possibility,  of  forgiveness.  It  was  not  that  he 
conceived  it  possible  that  God  would  ever  refuse 
pardon  to  any  really  penitent  sinner,  no  matter 
how  deeply  such  a  one  might  have  sinned,  but 
that  he  feared  Simon's  heart  was  full  of  bitter  hate 
for  his  Master's  blessed  Gospel,  and  that  his  life 
was  bound  by  the  chain  of  sin. 

Ver.  24.  Pray  ye  to  the  Lord  for  me,  that 
none  of  these  tldngs  which  ye  have  spoken  oome 
upon  me.  So  Pharaoh  entreated  Moses  to  inter- 
cede for  him  with  the  Eternal  (Ex.  viii.  29,  ix.  2S, 
X.  17),  and  yet  hardened  his  heart  afterwards. 
Bengel  observes  here :  '  He  confesses  his  fear  of 
punishment,  not  horror  of  guilt.'  The  history  of 
the  Acts  never  refers  again  to  this  episode ;  so,  as 
far  as  the  New  Testament  records  are  concerned, 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  or  no  St.  Peter's 
solemn  words  had  any  effect  on  the  subsequent 
life  and  conduct  of  Simon.  Ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, however,  takes  up  the  story  of  the  unhappy 
life.  This  gifted  but  deeply  erring  man  seems, 
after  his  meeting  with  the  apostles,  to  have  gone 
on  from  bad  to  worse.  He  persevered  in  his  dark 
pursuits,  and  soon  became  notorious  as  one  of  the 
most  bitter  of  the  opponents  of  Christianity. 

Ver.  25.  And  they  .  .  .  returned  to  Jenua- 
lem.  They — ^that  is,  John  and  Peter— now  left 
Philip  to  pursue  his  work  alone,  and  returned  to 
the  capital  city. 

And  preached  the  gospel  in  many  villages  of 
the  Samaritans.  On  then:  way  back  to  their  own 
home,  the  two,  deeply  moved  at  the  ready  recep- 
tion of  the  Word  by  this  hitherto  despised  people, 
remembered  how  their  Master,  looking  forward 
in  His  Divine  foreknowledge  to  such  an  hour  as 
this,  had  beheld  these  very  fields  of  Samaria 
*  white  already  to  harvest,'  the  harvest  of  the  Lord 
(John  iv.  35).  With  these  words  of  the  Redeemer 
ringing  in  their  ears,  John  and  Peter  continued  in 
many  a  Samaritan  village  the  good  work  of  Philip, 
and  as  they  journeyed  on  to  Jerusalem  kept  on 
proclaiming  the  good  news  of  God  among  the 
homes  of  the  Samaritan  people.  *  The  same  John, ' 
be  it  remembered,  *  who  once  wished  for  fire  to 
come  down  from  heaven  to  consume  these  very 
people,  now  preached  to  them  the  Gospel  of  peace. 
He  had  since  that  time  learned  much  in  the  school 
of  Christ.  Then  he  knew  not  what  spirit  he  was 
of,  but  now  he  was  actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  was  a  different  kind  of  fire  which  he  now  prayed 
might  descend  from  heaven  upon  these  Samaritans 
—the  fire  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  (Gloag). 

The  Acts  of  Philip  the  Deacon.— Episode  of  the 
Conversion  and  Baptism  of  the  Ethiopian 
Eunuch,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Queen  of 
Ethiopia,  26-40. 

Ver.  26.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Philip.  The  more  accurate  rendering,  *But  an 
angel  of  the  Lord,'  is  more  in  harmony  with  the 
history  of  the  early  days  of  the  Church.  Among 
the  strange  and  supernatural  manifestations  which 
accompanied  the  ikying  of  the  first  stones  of  the 
Christian  Church,  the  visible  manifestation  of  angels 


is  not  the  least  remarkable.  It  was  no  special 
minister  of  the  great  King  in  this  case,  as  we  read 
of  in  the  announcement  to  Zacharias  the  priest 
and  Mary  the  virgin  (Luke  i.  19-26),  but  simply 
one  of  the  army  ai  Heaven.  For  other  instances 
of  this  visible  ministering  on  the  part  of  angels  in 
these  first  days,  see  Acts  i.  10,  v.  19,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xxviii.  23.  There  is  no  hint  given  here  that  this 
appearance  took  place  in  a  dream  or  a  vision. 
1  he  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  here  simply  relates  the 
actual  appearance  of  an  angelic  being  to  Philip. 

Unto  the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem 
unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert  Gaza  was  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  mentioned 
with  Sodom  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  before  their 
destruction  (Gen.  x.  19).  It  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Philistines,  and  in  later  years  was  of  great 
importance  as  a  frontier  fortress,  and  the  key  to 
£g)rpt  on  the  south  and  to  Syria  on  the  north. 

After  many  sieges  and  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
we  hear  of  it  frequently  during  the  Crusades.  It 
still  exists  under  the  changed  name  of  Ghuzzeh, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  15,000. 

The  exact  application  of  the  words,  '  which  is 
desert,'  has  given  rise  to  much  argument.  Some 
suppose  the  words  refer  to  the  deserted  state  of 
Gaza,  as  though  it  were  uninhabited.  Another 
view  prefers  to  understand  the  expression  in  a 
moral  sense:  'This  is  desert,'  being  the  angel's 
reason  for  Philip  being  sent  to  evangelise  this 
region,  in  which  the  li^ht  of  truth  seemed  hope- 
lessly dimmed ;  but  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words 
gives  the  best  sense.  There  were  several  roads 
which  led  to  Gaza,  and  the  angel  carefully  pointed 
out  one  of  them  to  Philip  as  ue  way  by  which  he 
was  to  go,  knowing  that  he  would  thus  meet  the 
Ethiopian;  so  the  heavenly  messenger  directed 
him  to  choose  that  particular  road  which,  ailer 
passing  Hebron,  led  through  a  desolate,  solitary 
country.  In  other  words,  he  said,  'Go  to  Gaza 
by  the  desert  road.' 

Ver.  27.  A  man  of  Ethiopia.  This  man  was 
not,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  Jew  who  lived  in 
Ethiopia,  but  most  probably  was  a  heathen  convert 
to  Judaism,  and  now  was  returning  home  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  chief  shrine  of  his  adopted  re- 
ligion. We  know  that  at  this  time  there  were 
many  Jews  in  Ethiopia. 

Under  Gandaoe  queen  of  the  Ethiopians.  Can- 
dace  was  the  ordinary  name  of  the  female  rulers 
of  Meroe,  the  north  part  of  Ethiopia.  Eusebius, 
B,  E,  ii.  I,  writing  some  three  hundred  years 
later,  tells  us  that  even  in  his  days  the  custom 
still  prevailed  in  Ethiopia  of  the  supreme  power 
being  held  by  a  female  ruler.  The  title  Candace 
was  the  customary  title  of  the  sovereign,  as 
Pharaoh  had  been  m  Egypt,  and  Caesar  continued 
to  be  in  Rome. 

Ver.  28.  Bead  Esaias  the  prophet.  He  was  re- 
turning home,  deeply  impressed  with  the  sanctuary, 
the  wonders  of  which  he  had  just  been  beholding, 
and  whose  strange,  glorious  history  had  so  deeply 
interested  him,  and  was  reading  the  mystic  words 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
Probably  the  passage  he  was  meditating  on  was 
one  of  those  to  which  his  attention  had  been  just 
called  in  Jerusalem  as  referring  to  the  sufferings 
of  Messiah,  concerning  whom  so  many  strange, 
mysterious  sayings  were  then  current  in  the  holy 
city  connected  with  that  now  famous  persecuted 
sect  which  believed  that  the  lately-cruafied  Jesus 
was  the  long-promised  anointed  Deliverer.    The 
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scriptures  he  was  reading  were  the  Greek  version 
of  the  LXX.,  well  known  throughout  Egypt  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the 
Rabbis,  that  one  who  was  on  a  journey  and  without 
a  companion,  should  busy  hinLself  in  the  study  of 
the  law. 

Vers.  30,  31.  TTndentandeBt  thou  what  thou 
readeet?  The  last  division  of  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  contains  a  description  of  the  'servant  of 
the  Lord.'  A  famous  enemy  of  Christianity  has 
complained  that  Jesus  Chrbt  brought  on  His  own 
crucifixion  by  a  series  of  preconcerted  measures, 
merely  to  give  the  disciples  who  came  after  Him  the 
triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  prophecies,  and 
especially  to  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  which  the 
eunuch  was  reading  when  Philip  accosted  him. 

So  clear,  indeed,  here  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  prophecy  and  the  history  of  the 
Passion,  that  in  this  53d  chapter  we  seem  rather 
to  be  reading  a  history  of  the  past  than  a  predic- 
tion of  something  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
far  future.  Jews  in  modem  times  have  tried,  but 
with  a  total  want  of  success,  to  refer  the  *  servant 
of  the  Lord,*  spoken  of  in  the  famous  passage,  now 
to  Hezekiah,  now 
*to  Jeremiah,  now 
to  Isaiah  himself, 
sometimes  to  the 
people  Israel  col- 
lectively. But  some 
of  their  best  and 
most  esteemed 
teachers,  despair- 
ing of  finding  any 
other  key  to  the 
prophecy,  admit 
honestly  that  Mes- 
siah is  here  spoken 
of.  This,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  inter- 
pretation of  K. 
Solomon  Jarchi  in 
the  twelfth  century, 
and  of  R.  Isaac 
Abarbanel  in  the 
fifteenth  century, 
whose  names  stand 
among  the  very  highest  and  most  esteemed  of 
Jewish  divines  and  commentators. 

Ver.  32.  The  place  of  the  Bcriptnre  which  he 
read  was  this.  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the 
slaughter;  and  like  a  lamb  dumb  before  his 
shearer,  so  opened  he  not  his  mouth.  The 
whole  passage  (vers.  32,  33)  is  taken  almost  ver- 
batim from  the  LXX.  version  of  Isa.  liii.  7,  8; 
the  whole  of  the  section  is  minutely  descriptive  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  Lord's  Passion.  This, 
the  first  part  cf  it,  found  its  fulfilment  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  and  his  other  judges, 
and  especially  in  His  reply  of  gentle  dignity  to  the 
man  who  struck  Him  for  answering  the  high  priest, 
and  generally  in  the  brave  patience  of  His  bearing 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  His  Passion. 

Ver.  33.  In  his  humiliation  his  judgment  was 
taken  away.  The  Greek  version  of  the  LXX., 
from  which  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  reading, 
translates  the  Hebrew  in  this  passage  with  very 

geat  freedom.  The  literal  rendering  of  the 
ebrew  would  be  :  *  By  oppression  and  a  judicial 
sentence  he  was  dragged  to  punishment ' — that  is 
to  say,  by  an  oppressive^  unrighteous^  judicial  pro- 
enedinght  was  dragged  to  punishment.    The  LXX. 


Ethiopian  Chariot 


paraphrase  this  in  the  words  :  '  In  his  humiliation, 
his  judgment' — that  is,  the  rijght  to  justice — 'and 
humanity  were  taken  (or  withheld)  from  him.' 
Gloag  thus  enlarges  it :  *  Jesus  appeared  in  a  form  so 
humble,  a  man  so  poor  and  insigmficant,  that  Pilate, 
thoui»h  convinced  of  His  innocence,  thought  it  not 
worth  while  to  hazard  anvthing  to  preserve  His  life.' 
His  generation  who  snail  £clure  ?  But  though 
so  lowly,  so  mean,  so  poor,  was  His  semblance 
on  earth,  who  shall  declare  His  generation  ?  It  is 
ineffable !  for  He  is  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  be- 
gotten from  everlasting  of  the  Father. 

For  his  life  is  taken  from  the  earth.  Not 
simply  taken  away,  as  the  life  of  an  ordinary 
mortal  might  be,  but  lifted  up  from  the  earth — 
referring  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father,  where  He  was  before. 
And  thus,  though  as  far  as  man's  eye  could  see 
His  life  among  us  was  poor  and  humble,  its  be- 
ginning and  end  were  alike  incomprehensible — 
best  described  in  His  sacred  words  addressed  to 
His  own  in  that  last  evening  :  '  I  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world  ;  again, 
I  leave  the  world,  and  go  unto  the  Father '  (John 
xvi.  28;  and  com- 
pare Goulburn, 
Acts  oftheDecuonSy 
chap.  vii.). 

Ver.  35.  Then 
Philip  opened  his 
mouth.  An  ori- 
ental expression 
which  occurs  ordi- 
narily before  grave 
and  weighty  words 
5  (see  Acts  x.  34; 
:  Job  iii.  I,  xxxii. 
20). 

And  began  at 
thesame  scripture, 
andpreachedunto 
him  Jesus.  Philip 
showed  the  strange 
and  marvellous  cor- 
respondence be- 
tween the  many 
descriptions  of  the 
Messiah  of  the  prophets  and  the  now  well- 
known  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  beginning  his 
inspired  teaching  with  ian  exposition  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Isaiah  which  the  Ethiopian  was  tnen 
reading. 

Ver.  36.  A  certain  water.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  point  out  as  the  scene  of  this  baptism  a 
fountain  near  Beth-sur,  now  a  village,  Bethcoron, 
not  far  from  Hebron,  some  twenty  miles  south  oJf 
Jerusalem. 

See,  here  is  water ;  what  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized  I  A  proof,  says  Wordsworth,  *  that 
Philip,  in  preaching  Jesus,  had  preached  Ae  ne- 
cessity of  bapti-sm  *  (so  Aug. ).  *  Bv  the  expression, 
"Philip  preached  to  him  Jesus,  St.  Luke  im- 
plies that  Philip  preached  not  only  what  is  to  be 
l^lieved  concernmg  Christ,  but  what  is  to  be  done 
by  those  who  are  joined  to  the  unity  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  so  preached  to  him  the  main  points 
of  Christian  faith  and  duty.* 

Ver.  37.  This  verse  is  one  of  the  very  few  im- 
portant doctrinal  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
which  the  studies  of  late  years  on  the  subject  of 
textual  criticism  have  affected.  The  devout  student 
of  the  word  of  God  fearlessly  accepts  the  con- 
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elusions  which  result  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  varied  evidence  upon  which  the  genuineness 
of  each  passage  of  the  New  Testament  rests.  The 
result  of  such  study  has  been,  that  scholars  have 
agreed  to  reject  as  undoubtedly  spurious,  here  and 
there,  a  famous  doctrinal  text,  such  as  i  St  John 
V.  7,  to  mark  as  at  least  doubtful  such  a  passage 
as  Acts  viii.  37.  The  words  here  are  found  in 
Irenaeus,  iii.  12  (second  century) ;  they  are  cited  by 
this  father  without  the  least  misgiving.  The  cele- 
brated Codex  E  (Landianus)  of  the  Acts  (sixth 
century)  contains  them,  but  they  appear  in  no  other 
of  the  Uncial  MSS.  of  the  *Acts ;  *  they  are  found  in 
the  Philoxenian  Syriac  certainly,  and  in  the  Vulgate, 
etc.  The  Latin  fathers,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and 
Augustine,  were  all  acquainted  with  it.  It  was 
known  and  certainly  well  received  in  the  Western 
or  Latin  Church,  from  the  second  century  down- 
wards, and  afterwards  made  some  way  among  the 
later  Greek  Codices  and  writers  (see  Scrivener,  New 
Testament  Criticism^  pp.  387-443,  444).  Meyer 
suggests  that  the  words  may  have  been  taken,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  some  very  early  Baptismal 


Liturgy,  and  thence  copied  by  some  scribe  into  a 
manuscript  of  the  Acts.  Of  recent  commentatois, 
Wordsworth  declines  to  expunge  them,  and  Bome- 
mann  includes  them  in  brackets ;  but  the  majority 
exclude  them  altogether  from  the  text. 

Ver.  38.  And  he  baptized  him.  The  comment 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  about  a.d.  370-380,  on 
this  verse,  quoted  by  Wordsworth,  is  curious  and 
interesting  :  *  Let  me  be  a  Philip,  and  be  thou  a 
minister  of  Candace.  Say,  Here  is  water,  what 
hindereth  me  to  be  baptized  ?  Seize  the  oppor- 
tunity. Though  an  Ethiop  in  body,  be  thou  pure 
in  heart ;  and  do  not  say :  Let  a  bishop  baptize 
me,  and  if  a  presbyter,  let  him  be  unmarried. 
Man  looketh  on  the  face,  but  God  on  the  heart. 
Any  minister  can  cleanse  you  by  baptism  if  he  is 
not  alien  from  the  Church.  One  minister  may  be 
of  gold,  another  of  iron,  but  they  are  both  like 
rings  which  have  the  seal  of  Christ.  Let  them 
stamp  on  thee,  who  art  the  wax,  the  image  of  the 
great  King;  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
metal,  there  is  none  in  the  seal '  (St.  Greg.  Nazian- 
zen, An  Oration  totliose  who  delay  their  Bapiism). 


/^  '■}^;^^ 


Ver.  39.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away 
Philip.  These  words  clearly  relate  a  supernatural 
disappearance  of  Philip.  We  possess  instances  of 
a  similar  miraculous  rapture,  in  the  history  of 
Elijah  (I  Kings  xviii.  12 ;  2  Kings  ii.  ii),  in  ihe 
writings  of  Ezekiel,  where  we  read  on  several 
occasions  that  the  Spirit  lifted  him  up  and  took 
him  away  (see  Ezek.  iii.  12).  On  one  occasion 
'  the  Spirit  *  put  forth  the  form  of  a  hand  and  took 
him  by  a  lock  of  his  head,  and  lifted  him  up 
between  earth  and  heaven,  and  brought  him  in 
the  visions  of  God  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  door  of 
che  inner  gate.  The  Greek  word  translated 
*  caught  away  *  is  the  same  as  that  employed  by 
St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  his  '  rapture '  into  the 
third  heaven  and  into  Paradise — *  caught  up  to  the 
third  heaven,*  *  caught  up  into  Paradise,* where  he 
heard  the  unspeakable  words  (2  Cor.  xii.  2, 4).  The 
same  remarkable  word  is  used  (i  Thess.  iv.  17)  in 
the  description  of  the  Lord*s  second  Advent,  after 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  Christ :  *  We  which 
are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  "  caught  up  "  together 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. ' 
VOL.  II.  22 


He  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  The  sudueo 
disappearance  of  Philip  seemed  to  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch  a  miraculous  assurance  that  the  message 
and  instruction  he  had  received  was  indeed  from 
heaven,  and  thus  strengthened,  went  on  his  way 
rejoicing.  There  is  a  tradition  that  this  minister 
of  Candace,  whose  name  was  Judich,  preached 
the  Gospel  on  his  return  to  Ethiopia  with  great 
success,  and  that  his  royal  mistress  was  among 
his  converts  ;  but  we  possess  no  certain  records  of 
the  conversion  of  any  number  of  the  Ethiopians 
imtil  the  time  of  Frumentius  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  (fourth  century). 

Ver.  40.  But  Philip  was  found  at  Aiotns. 
Azotus,  better  known  as  Ashdod,  one  of  the 
principal  Philistine  cities,  near  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  site  is  now  marked  by  a  mound  covered  with 
broken  pottery  and  a  few  pieces  of  marble  (see 
I  Sam.  V.  3 ;  Amos  i.  8). 

Till  he  caine  to  GiBBarea.  Csesarea  became 
Philip*s  home.  He  probably  made  it  for  many 
years  the  centre  of  missionary  enterprises.  Here, 
after  some  twenty  years,  we  find  him  still,  when 
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Saul,  mnu  breathing  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  was  welcomed, 
together  M-ith  St.  Luke,  the  reputed  writer  of  these 
'Acts,'  by  this  same  Philip  the  deacon  and  his 
four  prophet  daughters,  as  the  great  and  honoured 
Christian  missionary. 

Csesarea  was  distant  about  seventy  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  and  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Before  the  days  of  the  great 
Herod,  it  was  merely  a  station  for  vessels.  Herod, 
however,  designed  to  make  it  the  commercial 
capital  of  Palestine ;  he  adorned  it  with  marble 
palaces,  provided  it  with  a  magnificent  har- 
bour, larger  than  the  Piraeus  at  Athens,  and 
with  a  vast  quay.  In  the  midst  of  the  new  city 
rose,  on  an  eminence,  the  Temple  of  Caesar,  with 
statues  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Rome.  With 
slavish  adulation.  King  Herod  named  the  city  after 
his  powerful  patron  Augustus,  Casarea,  under 
whose  mighty  protection  for  the  present  and  the 
far  future  he  placed  the  new  capital  of  the  old 
Land  of  Promise.  After  Herod's  death,  Csesarea 
became  the  residence  of  the  Roman  governors  of 
the  country.  Here  the  well-known  Procurators 
Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  and  Festus  held  their 
'courts.'  Here  Paul  was  subsequently  tried  be- 
fore that  brilliant  assembly,  presided  over  by  the 
Roman  governor,  and  I^ing  Agrippa,  and  the 
infamous  Princess  Bernice. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  war,  we 
read  of  20,000  Jews  resident  at  Csesarea  being 
massacred.  Vespasian  was  saluted  emperor  first 
iif  this  place.  In  grateful  memory,  probably,  of 
this  circumstance,  he  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a 
colony ;  but  its  prosperity  seems  gradually  to  have 
decayed.  We  hear  of  it  now  and  again  in  the 
days  of  the  Crusaders,  but  it  has  been  for  several 
centuries  a  mere  heap  of  ruins.  A  few  fishers'  huts 
now  occupy  the  site  of  this  once  proud  capital. 

Excursus. 

The  Laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  Hands  in 
Samaria — its  Influence  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  Christian  Church. 

'  The  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  was,  after 
they  had  baptized,  to  add  thereunto  imposition  of 
hands  with  effectual  prayer  for  the  illumination 
of  God's  most  Holy  Spirit,  to  confirm  and  perfect 
that  which  the  grace  of  the  same  Spirit  had  begun 
in  baptism '  (Hooker,  £cc/.  Polity^  v.  66).  This 
ordinance  was  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
apostles,  as  related  in  this  passage,  and  also  in 
Acts  xix.  b ;  see  also  Heb.  vi.  2. 

It  was  no  new  custom ;  it  had  ever  been  practised 
in  the  Church  of  the  Old  Testament.  Thus 
Israel,  when  he  blessed  Ephraim  and  Manasses,  laid 
his  hands  upon  their  heads  and  prayed  (Gen. 
xlviii.  14).  Thus  Moses  ordained  Joshua  to  be 
his  successor  (Num.  xxvii.  18).  How  common 
the  practice  was  on  solemn  occasions,  we  see  from 
the  fact  of  the  women  of  Israel  bringing  young 
children  to  Christ  to  put  His  hands  on  them  and 
pray. 

After  the  Lord's  ascension,  prayer  and  the 
imposition  of  the  apostles'  hands  were  the  means 
whereby,  after  baptism,  the  first  believers  became 
partakers  in  greater  or  less  degree  of  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Of  these  gifts  and 
graces,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  so 
excited  the  wonder  and  envy  of  Simon  Magus, 
was  not  (except  perhaps  in  very  rare  and  peculiar 


cases)  extended  beyond  a  certain  few  of  tho>e 
disciples  upon  whom  the  apostles  themselves  laid 
their  hands  ;  but  though  these  special  miraculous 
gifts,  which  in  some  cases  accompanied  the  im- 
position of  the  apostles'  hands,  perhaps  never  very 
numerous,  ceased  when  the  apostles  passed  away, 
the  rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,  possessing  a  deeper 
si^ification  than  the  mere  imparting  a  tem{x>rary 
miraculous  power,  was  never  discontinueid,  but 
remained  a  practice  in  all  the  churches. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  know  that  this  sacred 
rite  was  performed  by  the  apostles ;  nor  does  i: 
appear  that  this  solemn  connrmation  of  the  bap- 
tized was  ever  performed  in  the  first  years   uf 
Christianity  by  any  except  the  apostles.       W'- 
find  a  special  mention  of  St.  Paul   la3ring    his 
hands  on  certain  newly-baptized  converts.      Wken 
Episcopal  government  first  appeared  in   Gentile 
Christendom  is  uncertain;   early  in  the  second 
century  the  EpiscojMd  office,  we  know,  was  firmly 
and    widely    established.      Professor    Ligfatfoot, 
adopting  in  great  measure  the  view  of   Rothe, 
concludes  that  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
first  century,  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  the  new 
constitution  of  the  Church  was  organised,   and 
many  of  the  special  duties  and  pri>aleges  of  the 
apostles  passed  to  the  bishops,  who  succeeded 
them  in  all  countries  as  governors  of  the  churches. 
Among  these  special  functions  hitherto  reserved 
for  men  of  apostolic  dignity  was  'confirmation/ 
At  the  end  of  the  second  century  Tertullian  wrote  ; 
his  testimony  carries  us  back  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  times  when  men  lived  who  must  have  heard 
and  seen  St.  John.     In  his  treatise  De  Baptisms, 
he  writes  as  though  '  confirmation '  was  the  un- 
varying custom  in  North  Africa.    Cyprian,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  writing  about  fifty  years  later,  alludes 
to  it  as  to  an  ordinary  office  of  his  Episcopal  order. 
'  They  who  are  baptized,*  he  says,  *  are  brought  to 
the  chief  pastors  of  the  church,  that,  by  our  prayer 
(Cyprian  was  a  bishop)  and  the  layinf  on  of  hands, 
they  may  receive   the  Holy  Ghost.       Firmilian, 
bishop  of  Csesarea  in  Cappadocia,  who  lived  about 
the  same  time,  alludes  to  bishops  as  the  ordinary 
ministers    of   this    office.      The   canons   of   the 
council  of  Eliberis,  held  not  long  after,  speak  of 
this  confirmation  of  the  baptized  by  the  bishop  as 
an  universally  practised  rite.     Jerome  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  fourth  century  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
general  practice  of  the  Roman  Church  for  bishops 
to  go  about  the  country  villages  and  remoter  places 
in  their  dioceses  to  give  imposition  of  hands  to 
such  as  were  baptized  by  presbyters  and  deacons 
{Adv.  Lucifer,  c.  4).     Augustine  about  the  same 
period,  writing  of  the  practice  of  the  North  African 
Church,  says :  '  The  apostles  only  laid  hands  on 
men,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  by  their  prayers  might 
descend  on  them,  which  custom  the  Church  now 
observed  and  practised  by  her  bishops  or  governors 
also'  {De  Irinitate,  i.  1 5).     Ambrose,  bishop  of 
Milan,  a  few  years  before  had  held  similar  language 
(see  his  treatise,  De  Sacram.  1.  3). 

We  therefore  confidently  conclude  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  very  earliest  times 
supplemented  baptism  by  prayer  and  the  imposi- 
tion  of  hands,  to  the  end  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
might  be  poured  upon  those  already  baptized, 
grounding  the  universal  custom  upon  the  example 
of  Peter  and  John  related  in  the  eighth  chapter  of 
the  'Acts.'  In  the  first  days,  it  is  clear  that  the 
apostles  alone  administered  the  holy  rite.  As  the 
Church  developed,  the  duty  of  administering  con- 
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firmation  passed,  with  many  other  of  the  exclusive  world,  Christian  parents  began  to  bring  their  little 

privil^es  of  the  apostles,  to  the  bishops,  who,  ones  early  to  the  baptisms!  font  to  win  for  them 

twenty  or  thirty  years  before  the  close  of  the  first  the  covenant  blessing,  thus  laying  for  them  the 

century,  probably  succeeded  to  the  government  of  first  foundations  of  the  life  of  faith.     These  little 

the  various  churches.      Never,  except  in  some  ones,  early  admitted  into  the  family  of  God,  in 

special  and  extraordinary  cases,  does  it  seem  that  good  time  became  of  an  age  when  they  could  dis- 

this  solemn  rite  of  imposition  of  hands  was  per>  charge  the  duties  of  Christian  men  and  women ; 

formed  except  by  the  bishop  himself.  then  and  not  till  then  did  they  receive  the  blessing 

At  the  first,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  baptism  invoked  by  the  solemn  laying  on  of  the  chief 

was  immediately  followed  by  confirmation ;  but  it  pastor's  hands.    And  so  the  rite  became  in  the  very 

is  clear  that  very  soon  an  interval  longer  or  shorter  earliest  times  separated  from  the  sacrament — the 

severed  the  sacrament  from  the  subsequent  rite,  sacrament  of  baptism  admitting  them  as  children 

And  the  reasons  for  this  severance  are  obvious ;  into  the  family  of  God,  and  the  rite  of  confirmation 

for,  as  converts  to  Christianity  multiplied,  these  coming  in  subsequently  and  arming  those  already 

in  the  first  instance  were  more  frequently  baptized  baptized,  against  sin  and  the  varied  temptations  of 

by  a  minister  of  an  inferior  degree,  by  presbyters  life,  by  means  of,  to  use  TertuUian's  weigh^  words 

or  mere  deacons,  who  might  baptize  but  not  con-  again,  '  imposition  of  hands,  with  invocation  and 

firm,  as  in  the  case  instanced  in  our  present  passage  invitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,   which  willingly 

when   John    and   Peter   confirmed  those  whom  cometh  down  from  the  Father  to  rest  upon  the 

Philip  had  already  baptized.     Then,  too,  as  the  purified  and  blessed  bodies,  as  it  were  acknow- 

Church  grew  older,  and  Christian  families  multi-  ledging  the  waters  of  baptism,  a  fit  seat  *  {De 

plied  rapidly  in  all  the  great  centres  of  the  civilised  Baptismo,  c.  8). 


Chapter   IX. 


'A 


The  Appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  to  Saul — He  becomes  a  Believer  in  tite 
Lord  Jesus — Certain  Acts  of  Peter, 

ND  *  Saul,  yet  *  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  «&ech.viii.3. 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  went  unto  ^  the  high    Cp.  job  xv. 
*     2  priest.  And  desired  of  him  letters  to  ''Damascus  to  the  syna-  ^Ch.xxii. 5. 

^  '  XXVI.  10,  IT. 

gogues,  that  if  he  found  any  of  this  way,*  whether  they  were  men  d^^ti  KinKs 

3  or  women,  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  Jerusalem.     *  And,    ^^^'  Cp.' 
as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  *^  Damascus  :  and  suddenly  there  ^^^^  g. 

4  shined  round  about  him  a  light  from  heaven  :  And  he  fell  to  the    ch.  xxii.  ' 

^  O  6-11,  XXVI. 

earth,"  -^and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him,  Saul,  Saul,  why  y^»^'^  ^  ^ 

5  persecutest  thou  ^  me }     And  he  said,  Who  art  thou,  Lord }  eZcch.  h  s. 

•^    '^  .     .        So  Isa.  Ixuu 

And  the  Lord'  said,  I  am  Jesus  ^whom  thou  persecutest:  tt  is    ^^^p-« 

6  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.     And  he,  trembling 

and  astonished,  said.  Lord,  *what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do.?  ASeeLuJitia 
And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  *  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city,  and  « Cj?-  E«k- 

'  »  O  ./  »  111.  22, 

7  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  thou  *must   do.     And   'the  men  *&>«cor.ix. 
which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless,  '"hearing  a  voice,*  ,^Q,P^*iJ 

8  but  seeing  no  man.     And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth  ;  and  when    li^^^^j^i^ 
his  eyes  were  opened,  "he  saw  no  man:^  but  ''they  led  him  by  „^, cjj  ^j^ 

9  the  hand,  and  brought  him  into  Damascus.     And  he  was  three  ^"o'ch.  xiii. 
days  without  sight,  and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink.  "• 

10       ^And  there  was   a  certain    disciple  at  ''Damascus,  named  ^Ch. xxii. la. 

*  of  the  way  *  upon  the  earth 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  the  Lord;'  render^  '  and  he  said.'  Also  the  older 
authorities  omit  the  followifig  words  :  *  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  And  he,  trembling  and  astonished,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me 
to  do  ?    And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.'  *  the  voice 

*  The  more  trustworthy  of  the  ancient  authorities  read  *  nothing '  instead  of 
*  no  man.' 
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Ananias;  and  to  him  said  the  Lord  in  ^a   vision,  Ananias. /Ver.n  sc 

1 1  And  he  said,  Behold,  I  am  here,   Lord.     And  the  Lord  said  rVw.  ,/s« 

La.  zuL  13. 

unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into  the  street  which  is  called  Straig^ht,  *Ver.i.  see 
and  inquire  in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus :  ^^^^^'^\ 

12  for,  behold,  he  prayeth,  And  hath  seen  in  ^a  vision*  a  man    koulL;, 


named  Ananias  coming  in,  and  ''putting  his  hand  on  him,  that  ^^ 


L  j.c::. 

21;  i- 


xxii.  Id ; 
Rora.  X  ij; 


13  he  might  receive  his  sight.     Then  Ananias  answered.  Lord,  I 
have  heard  by  many '  of  this  man,  '  how  much  evil  he  hath    go^^^'^^. 

14  done  to  thy  '  saints  at  Jerusalem  :  And  here  he  hath  authority  ^c^"^:.- -1 

15  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  "that  call  on  thy  name.  But ^g,'^^^i;;i^ 
the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Go  thy  way  :  for  he  is  "a  chosen  vessel  ^^5.17^' 
unto  me,  "'to  bear  my  name  before  ''the  Gentiles,  and  ^ kings,    cw^'ii^.i:: 

16  and  the  children  of  Israel :  For  *  I  will  show  him  how  great    ^phil^ 

17  things  he  must  suffer  *  for  my  name's  sake.    *  And  Ananias  went  ""lo^ylv^ 
his  way,  and  entered  into  ^the  house  ;  and  ''putting  his  hands    Ti/.^u -t; 
on  him,  said,  *  Brother  Saul,  the  Lord,  even  Jesus,  -^that  appeared    f &  L ;. 
unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest,  hath  sent  me,  that  thou    ir  iT 
mightest  receive  thy  sight,  and  ''be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.*'''2?,xVv  T 

18  And  immediately  there  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales:*  iv.'ie.  ^ 
and  he  received  sight  forthwith,*"  and  arose,  and  *  was  baptized,  'xxlhj 

19  And  '  when  he  had  received  meat,  he  was  strengthened.  *  Then  »•  ^3  4. 
was    Saul"   certain   days   with   the  disciples    which    were   at«ch.Mii3. 

^  ^  *Ch,  xxii.  .> 

20  Damascus.      And  straightway   he   preached    Christ"    in    the^vcr.n. 

21  synagogues,  that  he  is  'the  Son  of  God.  But  all  that  heard  *s--cch.uL 
him  were  amazed,  and  said.  Is  not  this  he  that  ""destroyed /s^^^^" 
them  "which  called  on  this  name  in  Jerusalem,  "and  came  ^^^-.m 
hither  for  that  intent,^ \^^\.  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  ^^f 

22  the  chief  priests?  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  ^^^ 
and  confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  ^  proving  *'[j?]|;j''J^ 
that  this  is  very"^^  Christ.  *  JcL^kj. 

23  And  after  that  many  days  were   fulfilled,  the  Jews   took^Jrxviio 

24  counsel  to  kill  him:  But  their  ''laying  await  was  known"  of  ^^^^% 
Saul.     'And  they  watched  the  gates  'day  and  night  to  kill    ^^^1: 

25  him.     Then  the  disciples**  took  him  by  night,  and  "let  him  rCL^i,.H 

26  down  by  the  wall  in  a  *'  basket."  And  ^  when  Saul "  was  come  ^tGk.\ 
to  Jerusalem,  he  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples :  but  txy'^lTi'' 
they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  **  a  s?c^''^?^ 

t  See  Rev.  iv.  6.                             « a  Cor.  xi.  33.    So  JosL  iu  X5 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  za.    See  Mat  x.  23. 
rSee  Mat.  xvi.  10.  wCh.  xxii.  17-ao. 

•  The  words  *  in  a  vision  *  are  not  found  in  the  most  ancient  authorities. 

'  from  many  *  or  Holy  Spirit  •  as  it  were  scales 

^®  *  forthwith '  is  net  found  in  the  more  ancient  authorities, 
^^  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Saul  ; '  render^  *  and  he  was.' 
"  The  older  authorities  read  *  Jesus  *  in  place  of '  Christ '  here. 
**  omit  *very.'  "  but  their  plot  became  known 

^*  *  But  his  disciples '  is  the  more  trustworthy  reading. 
^*  but  let  him  down  through  the  wall,  lowering  him  in  a  basket 
*^  The  most  ancient  authorities  omit  *  Saul  ; '  render ^  *  but  when  he.* 
'•  not  believing  that  he  was,  etc. 
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27  disciple.     But  "'Barnabas  took  him,  and  brought  A/i«  ' to  the  jr&tch.iT. 
apostles,  and  declared  unto  them  'how  he  had  seen  the  Lord  j'jStasGaLi 
in  the  way,  and  that  he  had  spoken  to  him,  and  *how  he  had  «Vers.  3-6. 

'  ^  tt  Yen.  sot  3>' 

28  *  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  And  3Vcr.29.  Sc* 
he  -^was  with  them  'coming  in  and  going  out  at  Jerusalem.  rSojo. x.9: 

29  And  he  *  spake  boldly"  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,*®  and  Ni.iwvu.iVi 
disputed  against  the  ^  Grecians :  but  '  they  went  about  to  slay  «/ch.  vi.  i.  xi. 

30  him.**     Which  when  -^  the  brethren  knew,  they  brought  him  *  So  ver.  23. 

3 1  down  to  ^  Caesarea,  and  sent  him  forth  to  ^  Tarsus.      Then    xs.* 
had  *'  the  churches"  rest  throughout  all  Judea  and  Galilee  and    33.     ' 
*  Samaria,  and  were  '  edified ;  and  walking  in  the  fear  of  the    40. 
Lord,  and  in  the  '"comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  were  multiplied.  ^Cp'ch.viiLi. 

32  And    it   came   to   pass,    as      Peter    passed    throughout    all  / » Cor. viii.  x, 

X.  33f  XIV.  ^ 

quarterSy  he  came  down  also  to     the  saints  which  dwelt  at    yj,'-s^*5i 

33  Lydda.  And  there  he  found  a  certain  man  named  ^Eneas,  ^.  32(Gk.). 
which  had  kept  his  bed  eight  years,  and  was  sick  of  the  palsy.    Jf  ,6  (Ok**) 

34  And  Peter  said  unto  him,  iEneas,  ^  Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  *Cp.ch.  viii. 
whole:  arise,  and  make  thy  bed.     And  he  arose  immediately.  J sJ^^i/^iiig 

35  And  all  that  dwelt  at  Lydda  and  '  Saron  "  saw  him,  and  ''  turned  ^  ^'josh."xu. 
to  the  Lord.  r'L^.^. 

36  Now  there  was  at '  Joppa  a  certain  disciple  named  Tabitha,  *Scejo8h.xix. 
which  by  interpretation  is  called  Dorcas :  this  woman  was  full 

37  of  'good  works  and  alms-de^ds  which  she  did.  And  it  came  /Rom. xiii.3; 
to  pass  in  those  days,  that  she  was  sick,  and  died  :  whom  when    gph  u. »:' 

^  ^  Col.  i.  xo:  a 

38  they  had  washed,  they  laid  Iter  in  an  "upper  chamber.  And  t||«".-.»7; 
forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa,  and  the  disciples  had  X";.?.Tim. 
heard  that  Peter  was  there,  they  sent  unto  him  two  men,  desir-    !»'•  »'•  »J.    ' 

'  '  '  111.  X :  Hcb. 

39  ing  l^i^  that  lie  would  not  *  delay  to  come  to  them.     Then  ^^jj;''*  g^ 
Peter  arose  and  went  with  them.     When  he  was  come,  they  ^ ^Jx^i  x6 
brought  him   into  the  "upper  chamber:  and  all  the  widows    [Uf)^*"*"* 
stood  by  him  weeping,  and  showing  the  coats  and  garments 

40  which  Dorcas  made  while  she  was  with  them.  But  Peter  ^  put  »^»'-  "•  »5. 
them  all  forth,  and  ''kneeled  down,  and  'prayed  ;  and  turning  jrSecch. rii. 
him^  to  the  body  'said,  Tabitha,  arise.     And  she  opened  her  / Cp.  ja*.  v. 

41  eyes :  and  when  she  saw  Peter,"  she  sat  up.  And  he  gave  her  «SceMk. v. 
his  hand,  and  lifted  her  up,  and  when  he  had  called  *the  saints  «Ver.  13. 

42  and  widows,  presented  her  alive.     And  it  was  ^  known  through- 

43  out  all  'Joppa;  and  *many  Believed  in  the  Lord.  And  it  ^Stojaxi  45. 
came  to  pass,  that  he  tarried  many  days  in  Joppa  with  one    xiai.' 

^  Simon  a  tanner.  * ch.  x.  6. 

^°  and  speaking  boldly  *®  The  oldest  authorities  omit  *  Jesus.* 

^^  And  he  was  speaking  and  disputing  against  die  Grecian  Jews  :  but  they 
were  endeavouring  to  kill  him 

**  The  older  authorities  read  the  singular  here :  *  the  church  .  .  .  and  was 
edified  .  .  .  was  multiplied.' 

*'  Sharon  **  omit  hinu 

•*  and  seeing  Peter  *•  and  it  became 
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fCHAP.  IX 


The  Damascus  Journey  of  Saul^  i,  2. 


Ver.  I.  And  Saul,  yetTbreathing  ont  flireaten- 
lugs  and  slaughter  againflt  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord.  The  narrative  is  here  taken  up  again  from 
chap.  viii.  3,  where  we  left  the  young  Pharisee 
Saul  *  making  havock  of  the  Church.'  Some 
months  at  least  had  probably  elapsed,  during 
which  period  the  events  related  in  the  '  Acts  of 
Philip  the  Deacon/  chap,  viii.,  took  place.  The 
work  of  persecution  had  been  actively  carried  on' 
in  the  city  and  adjacent  districts,  and  now  the 
chief  inquisitor  Saul,  to  use  his  own  words  (chap. 
xxvi.  II),  *  being  exceedingly  mad  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus,  determined  to  search  them  out 
and  exterminate  them  in  districts  and  cities  far 
remote  from  Jerusalem.'  His  tone  of  mind  at  the 
time  is  graphically  described  by  the  writer  of  the 
*  Acts '  in  the  words,  *  Saul,  breathing  out ; '  or  more 
accurately  'breathing/ not  merely  'threatening,* 
but  in  his  blind  rage  even  'death'  against  them. 
Menace  and  slaughter  constituted  at  this  period  of 
his  life  the  vital  air  which  he  exhaled  and  inhaled. 

Went  unto  the  high  priest.  The  great  San- 
hedrim claimed  and  exercised  over  the  Jews  in 
foreign  countries  supreme  power  in  religious  ques- 
tions. The  high  priest  in  this  case,  as  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  was  president  of  the  San- 
hedrim. His  iiame  is  not  certainly  known,  as  the 
exact  date  of  this  mission  of  Saul  is  doubtAil,  and 
the  high-priestly  office  was  much  interfered  with 
by  the  Roman  government  at  this  time.  We  read 
of  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Annas,  and  his  brother 
Theophilus  in  turn,  during  the  years  37,  38,  enjoy- 
ing this  high  dignity,  from  which  the  famous  Caia- 
phas  had  been  deposed  a.  d.  36.  But  the  real  power 
now,  as  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
was  in  the  hands  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas,  who  was  regarded  by  the  nation  as  the 
legitimate  high  priest. 

Ver.  2.  And  dedred  of  him  letters  to  Damas- 
cus to  the  synagogues.  The  Jews  at  Damascus 
were  very  numerous.  The  religion  of  Jesus  had 
been  preached  most  probably  by  individual  be- 
lievers, driven  away  from  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  persecution,  but  no  doubt  Damascus  Jews  had 
been  among  the  converted  on  the  first  Pentecost. 

Of  this  way.  This  expression  is  a  favourite  one 
with  the  author  of  the  'Acts.*  It  signifies  the 
religion  of  Jesus  (see  Acts  xix.  9,  xxii.  4,  xxiv. 
22).  It  became  soon  a  well-known  and  loved 
form  of  words  in  the  early  Church.  It  was  to 
these  first  followers  of  the  Crucified  the  way — 
the  way  that  leads  to  heaven,  as  Chrysostom 
beautifully  terms  it;  the  way,  as  Bengel  tells 
us,  we  must  walk,  not  loiter  over. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Pharisee  Leader  Saul^  3-9. 
After  the  Passion  of  the  Lord,  the  conversion 
of  St.  Paul  is  the  event  to  which  attention  is  most 
frequently  called  in  the  sacred  writings.  Many 
times  does  this  chiefest  of  our  Christian  teachers 
allude  to  it  in  his  Epistles.  Three  times  in  this 
earliest  of  Christian  histories  is  the  relation  repeated 
with  more  or  less  detail— once  by  Luke  in  this 
ninth  chapter ;  twice  by  the  apostle  himself :  in 
chap,  xxii.,  in  his  address  to  the  people  from  the 
Temple  stairs;  in  chap,  xxvi.,  in  his  defence  be- 
fore Agrippa  the  king,  and  Festus  the  Roman 
procurator. 

Three  times,  then,  is  this  strange  and  marvellous 
itory,  which  has  had  such  a  mighty  influence  upon 


the  destinies  of  mankind,  repotted.  In  this  triple 
relation  we  cannot  help  discerning  a  striking 
analogy  to  the  triple  relation  in  tlfe  three  first 
Gospds  of  so  many  of  our  Lord's  most  remarkable 
acts  and  teaching.  As  in  the  gospel  history  an 
event  or  a  discoufse  is  often  told  three  times,  each 
recital  differing  from  the  other  in  many  little  cir- 
cumstances, but  each  recital  preserving  throughout 
the  same  grand  unity  ;  so  in  the  book  of  the  '  Acts' 
is  the  conversion  of  the  Pharisee  Saul  told,  each 
narrative  of  the  great  event  supplying  some  little 
fact  or  circumstance  passed  over  in  the  others, 
yet  all  the  three  uniting  in  the  main  features  of 
the  awful  scene — ^namely,  the  blinding  light  of 
glory  (Actsix.  3,  xxii.  6,  xxvi.  13) ;  the  voice  from 
heaven  heard  and  understood  by  the  Pharisee 
Saul  (Acts  ix.  5,  xxii.  8,  xxvi.  14) ;  the  appearance 
of  a  glorified  form,  seen  by  and  stamped  for  ever 
on  the  memory  of  him  whom  men  knew  afterwards 
as  Paul  (Acts  ix.  17,  xxii.  14,  xxvi.  16), — each 
recital,  too,  agreeing  with  the  repeated  testimony 
of  the  Epistles,  that  Saul  himself  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  reality  of  the  appearance  of  Christ 
to  him. 

Ver.  3.  And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near 
Damascus.  The  first  view  of  this  city,  when  the 
dim  outline  of  her  gardens  becomes  visible,  is 
universally  famous.  The  prospect  has  been  always 
the  same.  The  white  buildinfi;s  of  Damascus 
gleamed  in  the  mid-day  sun  before  the  eyes  of 
Saul,  as  they  do  before  a  traveller's  eyes  at  this 
day,  resting  like  an  island  of  Paradise  in  the  green 
enclosure  of  its  beautiful  gardens.  It  is  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  before  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra,  and  it  has  outlived  them  both. 
While  Babylon  is  a  heap  in  the  desert  and  Tyre  a 
ruin  on  the  shore,  it  remains  what  it  was  called  in 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  *the  head  of  Syria*  (Isa. 
vii.  8).  Abraham's  steward,  we  read,  was  Eliezer 
of  Damascus  (see  Howson,  St.  Paul,  chap.  ill.). 

Throughout  the  history  of  Israel,  Damascus, 
her  kings  and  armies,  are  constantly  mentioned. 
Her  mercantile  greatness  during  this  period  is 
indicated  in  Ezekiel's  words  addressed  to  Tyre 
*  (Ezek.  xxvii.  16-18).  As  centuries  passed  by, 
Damascus  seemed  to  grow  in  power  and  grandeur. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  describes  it  as  the  '  eye  of  the  East' 
It  reached  its  highest  point  of  prosperity  in  the 
golden  days  of  Mohammedan  rule,  when  it  became 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  Mohammedan  world.  It  is 
still  a  great  and  most  important  city,  with  a  popu- 
lation variously  stated  from  150,000  to  250,000 
souls. 

And  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a 
light  from  heaven.  From  the  recitals  of  the  same 
event  in  chaps,  xxii.  and  xxvi.,  we  learn  it  was  about 
noon  at  mid-day.  Then  in  the  full  splendour  of 
an*oriental  sun  at  noon,  around  the  Pharisee  leader 
and  his  companions  there  flashed  the  blinding 
light  of  the  Divine  glory.  It  was  the  Shekinah, 
the  glory  in  which  Christ  now  dwells.  Rays  of 
this  glory  now  and  again  have  been  permitted  to 
fall  on  men's  eyes.  It  shone  round  Moses  when 
he  had  been  with  the  God  of  Israel  on  the  mount ; 
it  rested  at  intervals  on  the  golden  mercy-seat  of 
the  ark,  between  the  cherubim ;  it  filled  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  on  the  dedication  morning ;  it  shone 
round  the  transfigured  Jesus  and  the  glorified 
Moses  and  Elias  on  Tabor ;  it  flashed  round  the 
heads  of  the  disciples  in  tongues  of  fire,  while  they 
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prayed  and  waited  for  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  first 
Pentecost  morning ;  and  years  after,  John  in  his 
lonely  watch  at  Patmos  saw  it  encompassing  the 
Son  of  man,  when,  awe-struck,  he  fell  at  the  feet 
of  the  glorified  Redeemer  as  one  that  was  dead. 
In  this  blinding  light  Saul  perceived  the  glorified 
body  of  Jesus.  This  we  gather  from  Ananias' 
words,  ver.  17  :  *The  Lord,  even  Jesus,  that  a/- 
peart'd  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou  camest ; '  from 
ver.  27,  when  Barnabas  declares  to  the  apostles 

*  how  he  (Saul)  had  sfen  the  Lord  in  the  way  ; ' 
from  chap.  xxii.  14,  when  Saul  is  spoken  of  '  as 
seeing  the  Just  One ;  *  from  I  Cor.  ix.  I,  Paul's 
words,  *  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord  ?  * 
and  ngain,   from  i  Cor.  xv.  8,  his  own  words, 

*  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also.' 

We  gather,  then,  from  the  narrative  that  Saul 
alone  saw  the  form  of  the  Redeemer  in  the  shining 
glory.  Braver  perhaps  than  his  companions,  owing 
to  his  fervid,  intense  conviction  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  believed  the  will  and  work  of  the  God  of 
his  fathers,  less  terrified  than  •  the  men  who  jour- 
neyed with  him  by  the  awful  vision  of  glory,  while 
they,  overcome  with  fear  and  awe,  did  not  dare, 
after  the  first  blinding  glare  had  struck  their  eyes, 
to  look  up  and  gaze  into  the  dazzling  light,  the 
Pharisee  Saul  seems  to  have  looked  on  stedfastly 
for  a  short  time,  and  as  he  gazed  into  the  glory  he 
saw  the  form  of  the  risen  Jesus.  This  at  least 
suggests  a  reason  for  Saul's  subsequent  blindness, 
which  lasted  three  days,  until  the  visit  and  action 
of  Ananias, — a  blindness  which  seems  to  have  af- 
fected only  Saul  among  that  company  of  travellers. 

He  seems  certainly  to  have  gazed  into  that 
blinding,  glorious  light  longer  and  more  atten- 
tively than  his  companions  ;  hence  his  after  suffer- 
ing. For  even  subsequent  to  the  interview  with 
Ananias, — although,  when  the  disciple  of  Jesus 
had  laid  his  hands  on  him,  the  blinded  eyes  were 
opened,  —  Saul  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
recovered  his  sight  as  before.  He  came  by  degrees 
to  learn,  that  never  until  he  should  gaze  again  on 
the  glory  of  that  light,  and  the  One  whom  it  en- 
vironed, in  the  King  s  city,  would  that  dimness,  and 
.  perhaps  a  constant  sense  of  pain,  be  removed  from 
those  dazzled  eyes  which  had  gazed  for  a  minute  into 
the  Divine  splendour.  We  possess  several  apparent 
allusions  in  the  subsequent  history  of  St.  Paul  of 
this  painful  disease  in  the  eyes.  See  Acts  xiii.  9, 
where  the  earnest  gaze  probably  indicated  dimness 
of  vision  on  the  part  of  Paul ;  and  Acts  xxiii.  i, 
on  which  occasion  the  same  partial  blindness,  some 
think,  prevented  Paul  from  recognising  the  high 
priest  when  he  addressed  him  in  the  Sanhedrim 
council.  Compare  Gal.  iv.  13-15,  where  not 
improbably  this  disease  in  the  eyes  is  alluded  to, 
and  Gal.  vi.  11,  where  not  a  few  expositors  have 
supposed  that  the  expression  vfi^-ixois  ypdfitftecftt  in 
ver.  2,  translated  in  the  English  Version,  *  how 
large  a  letter,' — literally,  *  in  what  large  letters,' — 
refers  to  the  great  rugged  characters  written  by 
his  own  hand  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle,  dictated 
to  a  scribe, — the  weakness  in  his  eyes  preventing 
him  from  writing,  and  necessitating  the  employ- 
ment of  an  amanuensis. 

Ver.  4.  And  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  him, 
Saul,  SaoL  While  the  others  were  stunned, 
stupified,  and  confused,  a  clear  Light  broke  in 
terribly  on  the  soul  of  one  of  the  little  company. 
A  voice  spoke  articulately  to  him,  which  to  the 
rest  was  a  sound  mysterious  and  indistinct.  He 
heard  what  they  did  hot  hear  ;  he  saw  what  they 


did  not  see  :  to  them  the  awfiil  sound  was  with- 
out a  meaning.  He  heard  the  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God:  to  them  it  was  su bright  light  which  sud- 
denly surrounded  them.  He  saw  Jesus,  whom 
he  wa^  persecuting  (Conybeare  and  Howson). 

Why  peisecntest  thou  me  ?  Chrysostom 
paraphrases  the  question  thus :  *  What  wrong 
great  or  small  hast  thou  suffered  from  me,  that 
thou  doest  these  things  ? '  *Me.'  The  Lord  here 
seems  to  recall  His  own  words:  *He  that  heareth 
you  heareth  Me,  and  He  that  despiseth  you  des- 
piseth  Me*  (St.  Luke  x.  16),  and  also  the  king's 
solemn  words  in  St.  Matt.  xx.  35-45. 

Ver.  5.  And  he  said,  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ?  For 
a  moment,  perhaps,  the  awe-struck  earnest  Pharisee, 
while  he  gazed  on  the  sweet  face  of  the  Master, 
which  if  he  had  not  seen  he  must  so  often  have 
heard  described,  in  the  midst  of  the  glory,  and 
listened  to  the  voice  speaking  to  him,  might  have 
doubted  who  it  was.  So  he  stammered  out  the 
question  in  the  text ;  but  the  hesitation  could  have 
been  but  momentary.  Conscience  itself,  as  Bengd 
remarks,  would  whisper,  *  It  is  Jesus  ; '  he  hardly 
needed  the  reply  which  quickly  came. 

And  the  Lord  said,  I  am  Jesns  whom  thou 
persecutest.  Why  this  answer,  asks  Chrysostom, 
from  the  glorified  One  ?  *  Why  did  he  not  say, 
I  am  the  Son  of  God,  I  am  the  Eternal  Word,  I 
am  He  that  sitteth  on  the  Fatlier's  right  hand, 
I  am  He  that  stretcheth  out  the  heavens  .  .  . 
who  made  the  angels?  .  .  .  Why,  instead  of 
speaking  these  deep,  grand,  lofty  words,  did  He 
say  simply,  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth  whom  thou 
persecutest  ?  .  .  .  If  He  had  said  to  him  (Saul),  I 
am  the  Son  of  God,  I  am  the  Eternal  Word,  He 
who  made  the  heavens,  then  he  (Saul)  would  have 
been  able  to  reply.  The  object  of  my  persecution 
was  a  different  one  from  this '  .  .  .  So  the 
glorified  One  simply  replied :  *  1  am  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  whom  thou  persecutest.' 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks. 
These  words  are  an  interpolation  here :  they  are 
borrowed  from  Paul's  own  account  of  his  con- 
version (chap.  xxvi.  14),  where  they  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  See  the  Excursus  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter,  where  tht  words  are  discussed  at 
some  length. 

Ver.  7.  The  men  who  jonmeyed  with  him 
stood  speechless.  In  chap.  xxvi.  14  Paul  tells 
King  Agrippa  how  *we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth ; '  here,  in  the  narrative  of  Luke,  we  read 
how  *  they  stood  speechless.  *  The  words  *  stood 
speechless'  do  not  signify  apparently  that  they 
stood  erect,  in  distinction  from  lying  prostrate, 
but  that,  overpowered  with  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  they  were  fixed,  rooted  as  it  were  to  the 
spot.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  fact, 
which  it  was  especially  desired  that  the  reader  or 
hearer  of  this  narration  should  be  impressed  with, 
was  not  that  the  *  men  stood '  or  were  *  fallen  to  the 
ground,? — this  detail  is  utterly  unimportant, — but 
that  they  were  speechless  and  confounded. 

Hearing  a  voice.  In  chap.  xxii.  9,  Paul,  speak- 
ing to  the  people  from  the  Temple  stairs,  relates 
'  how  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake 
to  me ; '  while  here,  m  Luke's  narrative  of  the 
same  event,  we  read  of  the  companions  of  Paul 
'hearing  a  voice.*  Of  the  many  solutions  that 
have  been  proposed  to  reconcile  this  apparent 
contradiction,  the  best  is  that  adopted  by  Baum- 
garten,  Lange,  Wordsworth,  Gloag,  etc.,  which 
explains  Luke's  account  in  this  chap.  ix.  thus: 
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The  companions  of  Saul  heard  the  sound  o{  the 
M'ords,  while  in  Paul's  account  (chap.  xxii.  9) 
'his  companions  did  not  understand  what  was 
spoken ;  *  or  in  other  words,  Saul  received  a  clear 
impression  of  what  was  being  spoken,  .whilst 
those  with  him  received  only  an  indefinite  one. 
Once  in  the  Gospel  history  a  similar  phenomenon 
is  recorded  by  St.  John  xii.  28,  29,  when  there 
came  a  voice  from  heaven  answering  Jesus :  '  I 
have  both  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.' 
Three  classes  of  hearers  are  here  spoken  of: 
those  who  believed  recognised  the  glorious  voice 
and  understood  the  words  ;  others  with  less  faith 
and  love  said  it  was  an  angel  which  spoke  to 
Him  ;  while  to  the  multitude  in  general  the  voice 
was  only  as  though  it  thundered. 

Ver.  8.  And  when  his  eyes  were  opened. 
When  Saul  rose  up,  probably  after  some  interval, 
and  opened  his  eyes,  he  found  he  was  blind  from 
the  effects  of  that  gleaming  light  into  which  he 
had  gazed  for  a  short  space.  He  himself  tells  us 
that  he  was  blinded  by  the  light  which  shone 
from  heaven  :  *  I  C(;uld  not  see  for  the  glory  of 
that  light'  (chap.  xxii.  ii). 

He  saw  no  man.  He  could  discern  none  of 
the  familiar  faces  of  his  companions,  because  he 
was  now  blind.  The  reading  of  the  older  MSS.  is 
even  stronger  :  *  He  saw  nothing.' 

And  they  led  him  by  the  hand,  and  brought 
him  into  Damascus.  'Thus  came  Saul  into 
Damascus,  not  as  he  had  expected,  to  triumph  in 
an  enterprise  on  which  his  soul  was  set,  to  brave 
all  difficulties  and  dangers,  to  enter  into  houses 
and  carry  off  prisoners  to  Jerusalem ;  but  he 
passed  himself  like  a  prisoner  beneath  the  gate- 
way, and  through  the  colonnades  of  the  street 
called  "  Straight,"  where  he  saw  not  the  crowd 
of  those  who  gazed  on  him.  He  was  led  by  the 
hands  of  others,  trembling  and  helpless,  to  the 
house  of  Judas,  his  dark  and  solitary  lodging' 
(Conybeare  and  Howson). 

Ver.  9.  And  he  was  three  days  without  sight, 
and  neither  did  eat  nor  drink.  Augustine  writes 
how  Saul  was  blinded  that  his  heart  mi^ht  be 
enlightened  with  an  inner,  light.  Then,  when  other 
things  were  unseen  by  him,  he  kept  gazing  on 
Jesus  ;  so  piercing,  so  deep  was  his  remorse,  that 
during  this  time  he  neither  ate  nor  drank.  '  He 
could  have  no  communion  with  Christians,  for 
they  had  been  terrified  by  the  news  of  his  ap- 
proach, and  the  unconverted  Jews  could  have  no 
true  sympathy  with  his  present  state  of  mind. 
He  fasted^  and  prayed  in  silence ;  the  recollections 
of  his  early  years,  the  passages  of  the  ancient 
Scriptures  which  he  had  never  understood,  the 
thoughts  of  his  own  cruelty  and  violence,  the 
memory  of  the  last  looks  of  Stephen, — all  these 
things  crowded  into  his  mind  during  the  three 
days  of  solitude,  and  we  may  imagine  one  feeling 
above  all  others  in  possession  of  his  heart,  the 
feeling  suggested  by  Christ's  words,  "  Why  pcr- 
secutest  thou  Me?'"  (Conybeare  and  Howson). 

7'Ae  Visit  of  Ananias  to  the  Blinded  Saul,  10-19. 

Ver.  10.  And  there  was  a  certain  disciple  at 
Damascus,  named  Ananias.  It  is  certain,  from 
the  particular  description  of  Saul  in  ver.  1 1,  *One 
called  Saul  of  Tarsus,'  that  Ananias  did  not 
know  him  personally.  There  is  nothing  positively 
known  of  Ananias,  except  what  we  read  here  and 
in  chap.  xxii.  12.  He  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
those  upright  Jews  early  converted  to  the  faith 


of  Jesus,  and  who,  after  his  conversion,  was  ever 
zealous  in  leading  a  godly  life  according  to  the 
law,  and  was  on  that  account  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Damascus.  It  is 
merely  a  tradition  which  speaks  of  him  as  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples,  and  which,  professing  to 
relate  the  details  of  his  later  life,  describes  him  as 
subsequently  Bishop  of  Damascus,  and  eventually 
a  martyr.  The  name  Ananias  (Hananiah)  is  a 
pure  Hebrew  one,  and  is  often  found  in  Old 
Testament  history  (see  Ezra  x.  28 ;  Jer.  xxviii.  i ; 
Dan.  i.  6). 

To  him  said  the  Lord.  The  Lord  who  here 
appears  to  Ananias  is  not  God  the  Father,  but 
Jesus  Christ.  In  ver.  13,  Ananias  refers  to  *  Thy 
saints;'  and  in  ver.  14  to  'all  calling  on  Thy 
name  ;'  and  in  ver.  17,  in  his  visit  to  the  blinded 
Saul,  he  tells  him  '  how  the  Lord,  even  Jesus^  hath 
sent  him  that  he  (Saul)  might  receive  his  sight.' 

In  a  vision.  Whether  the  vision  came  to 
Ananias  when  he  was  in  a  dream  or  awake,  can- 
not be  determined.  We  know  too  little  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  rare  communications  of 
the  higher  spiritual  world  with  us  men.  These 
words:  'Arise,  and  go  into  the  street,*  etc., 
simply  direct  him  to  leave  his  home,  and  proceed 
to  a  certain  spot  where  he  could  find  Saul. 

Ver.  II.  The  street  which  is  called  Straight 
In  the  time  when  the  events  related  in  the  *  Acts ' 
took  place,  *  the  main  thoroughfare  of  Damascus 
was  the  street  called  "  Straight,"  so  called  from  its 
ru lining  in  a  direct  line  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  gate.  It  was  a  mile  long.  It  was  a 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  divided  by  Corinthian 
columns  into  three  avenues.  .  .  .  Remains  of  the 
colonnades  and  gates  may  still  be  traced  \  but 
time  has  destroyed  every  trace  of  their  original 
magnificence.  At  present  the  street,  instead  of 
the  lordly  proportions  which  once  called  forth 
the  stranger's  admiration,  has  been  contracted  by 
successive  encroachments  into  a  narrow  passage 
more  resembling  a  by  -  lane  than  the  principal 
avenue  of  a  noble  city.  At  a  little  distance  from 
the  west  gate  is  still  shown  the  house  of  Judas ; 
it  is  a  grotto  or  cellar  considerably  under  the 
general  surface.  Farther  along,  and  near  the 
eastern  gate,  you  turn  up  a  narrow  lane  to  the 
left,  when  you  come  to  the  house  of  Ananias, 
which  is  also  a  grotto '  (Lewin's  Life  of  St,  Paul), 

Of  Tarsus.  'No  mean  city.'  It  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Cilician  cities,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged metropolis.  Tarsus  was  originally  of 
great  extent,  and  was  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  Cydnus,  and  from  its  consisting  of  two  dis- 
tinct wings,  divided  by  the  Cydnus,  took  the 
plural  name  'Tarsoi,*  the  wings.  Its  coins  tell 
us  the  story  of  its  greatness  through  the  long  series 
of  years  which  intervened  between  Xerxes  and 
Alexander ;  and  at  the  time  when  Saul  lived 
under  the  Roman  Government,  it  bore  the  title  of 
metropolis,  and  was  ruled  by  its  own  citizens, 
under  its  own  laws.  Tarsus  at  this  time  was  a 
famous  university,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
teachers  at  Rome  had  received  their  education  in 
this  distant  Cilician  city.  It  still  exists  under  its 
old  name  'Tersoos,'  and  though  its  former  fame 
and  prosperity  have  long  departed  from  it,  it  still 
possesses  some  30,000  inhabitants  (see  Conybeare 
and  Howson's  St,  Paul,  chap  ii.,  and  Lewin's  6t, 
Paul,  chap.  v.). 

For,  behold,  he  prayeth.  This  fact  of  Saul's 
praying  seems  mentioned  by  the  Lord  to  reassure 
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Ananias.  The  *  persecutor  *  was  praying  to  the 
God  of  the  'persecuted.*  So  the  Lord's  servant 
might  surely  look  for  a  favourable  reception  even 
from  the  famous  inquisitor  Saul. 

Ver.  12.  Hath  seen  in  a  vision  a  man  named 
Ananias.  The  Lord,  in  relating  to  Ananias  the 
purport  of  a  vision  which  Saul  had  seen,  especi- 
ally mentioned,  not  that  Saul  had  seen  thee,  but  a 
man  named  Ananias.  We  may  thus  conclude 
positively  that  Saul  and  Ananias  were  previously 
unknown  to  each  other. 

Ver.  13.  Lord,  I  have  heard  by  many  of  this 
man.  The  terrible  notoriety  acquired  by  the 
inquisitor  Saul  is  shown  by  the  answer  of  Ananias. 
His  words  exhibit 
astonishment,  and 
some  little  hesita- 
tion and  timidity. 
He  speaks  openly 
and  with  childlike 
trust  to  his  Lord, 
to  whom  he  was 
evidently  accus- 
tomed to  open  his 
whole  heart. 
'Lord,*  he  seems 
to  say,  'is  it  pos- 
sible that  I  should 
be  sent  on  a  mis- 
sion of  mercy  to 
the  chief  enemy  of 
Thy  people  ?  * 

Thy  saints.  This 
is  the  first  time  that 
we  find  this  famous 
name  applied  to 
the  followers  of  the 
Crucified.  'We 
have  hitherto  found 
them  styled  "disci- 
ples," "believers," 
"brethren.**  Chris- 
tians are  called 
"saints'* in  the  New 
Testament  in  three 
senses :— (a)  Gene- 
rally as  members 
of  a  visible  and 
local  community 
devoted  to  God*s 
service,  and  as  such 
united  in  a  com- 
mon outward  pro- 
fession of  faith  ; 
{b)  more  s^iecific- 
ally  as  members  of 
a  spiritual  commu- 
nity ;  and  {c)  in  _,  ,  „  ^  e.  1  u* 
^  '  '  «„^i  Street  cal'ed  Straight 
many    cases    as 

having  personal  and  individual  sanctity.  The 
term  probably  always  hints  at  the  idea  of  a 
higher  moral  life  imparted  by  Christ  *  (see 
Bishop  Ellicott  on  Eph.  i.  i,  and  on  Phil, 
i.  I). 

Ver.  14.  Here  he  hath  authority.  No  doubt 
Ananias  and  the  saints  at  Damascus  had  received 
intimation  from  the  Jerusalem  brethren  of  Saul's 
mission  to  their  city. 

Ver.  15.  Bnt  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  60  thy 
way.  The  Lord  here  repeats  His  command,  and 
calms  the  troubled  mind  of  Ananias,  by  telling  him 
that  the  well-known  persecutor  had  been  chosen 


in  the  counsels  of  Eternity  to  advance  in  a  strange 
way  His  great  cause. 

He  is  a  chosen  yesael.  The  idea,  though  not 
the  word  (here  used  for  vessel),  is  an  Old  Testa- 
ment one  :  the  clay  in  the  potter's  hand  to  mould 
or  to  mar,  as  it  seemed  good  to  the  potter ;  the 
clay  to  be  fashioned,  as  it  pleased  the  potter,  into 
vessels  of  honour  or  dishonour,  as  in  Jer.  xviii.  4 ; 
Isa.  xlv.  9,  II. 

The  words  here  used  by  the  Lord  to  Ananias, 
speaking  of  Saul  as  *  a  chosen  vessel,*  were  no 
doubt  repeated  by  Ananias  to  Saul,  who,  in  after 
days,  often  uses  the  same  imagery  (see  Rom.  ix. 
21-23  I  2  Cor.  iv.  7  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20,  21). 
—- -  To    bear   my 

name  before  the 
Gentiles.  This 
especially  was  to  be 
the  chief  work  ot 
the  God-appointed 
missionary.  How 
clearly  'Paul 'sub- 
sequently saw  that 
this  was  his  great 
and  special  duty, 
his  whole  life-work 
shows  us;  his  words 
too,  as  in  Gal.  i.  15, 
16.  To  this  mighty 
end,  viz.  tin  giving 
light  to  the  Gen- 
tile worLi  hitherto 
shrouded  in  clouds 
and  thick  darkness, 
Paul  and  the  mar- 
tyred Stephen  were 
the  first  to  recog- 
nise that  the  whole 
Jewish  scheme  was 
subservient,  was 
but  the  prepara- 
tion for  it. 

Kings.       Saul 
fulfilled  this  when 
he  appeared  before 
King  Agrippa   II. 
and    Queen    Ber- 
nice    at   Caesarea, 
when  he  stood  be- 
fore  the  Emperor 
Nero     at     Rome, 
when  he   pleaded 
before  the  tribun- 
als of  the  Roman 
governors    Sergius 
Paulus,    Gallio, 
Felix,  and  Festus. 
The  children  of 
Israel.     It  was 
PauPs  custom  yicrj/,  we  know,  ever  to  tell  the  story 
of  the  redemption  to  the  children  of  Israel  in 
every  city  where  there  was  a  synagogue  or  con- 
gregation of  the  chosen  people. 

Ver.  1 6.  For  I  will  show  him  how  great  things  he 
must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.  A  s  in  chap.  xx.  23, 
when,  in  his  farewell  address  at  Ephesus,  he  tells 
the  elders  of  the  Church  how  the  Holy  Ghost  wa? 
witnessing  in  every  city  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
were  awaiting  him  (see  also  chap.  xx.  25  and  xxi. 
II).  The  more  acutely  an  apostle  suffered  foi 
the  glory  of  his  Master's  name,  the  more  ardently 
he  toiled  for  his  Master's  cause.     Nor  did  these 
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sufferings  come  upon  these  devoted  men  unawares ; 
they  had  the  inward  witness  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  such  a  lot  surely  awaited  them  :  they  may  not, 
and  this  was  Paul's  experience,  have  been  able  to 
foresee  the  exact  nature,  or  to  foretell  the  place 
and  circumstances  of  the  moment  of  bitter  trial, 
but  the  suffering  seems  generally  before  it  came  to 
have  flung  its  dark  shadow  over  the  life  of  men 
like  Paul  and  his  companions.  In  this  particular, 
in  some  degree,  they  resembled  their  blessed 
Master  in  their  foreknowledge  of  the  bitter  cup  of 
suffering  which  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  presented 
to  them  to  drain  to  the  dregs. 

Ver.  1 7.  And  Ananias  went  his  way.  The  hesi- 
tation, the  doubts  and  fears  of  Ananias,  the  Jewish 
Christian,  and  his  subsequent  visit  and  complete 
acceptance  of  the  persecutor  Saul  as  a  brother  saint 
chosen  by  the  Master  for  a  great  and  mighty  work, 
are  well  illustrated  by  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
passage  in  that  ancient  apocryphal  book,  the  Testa- 
ment of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  written  most  pro- 
bably very  early  in  the  second  century  between  A.  D. 
100  and  A.D.  130  by  a  Christian  Jew,  a  believer  in 
Jesus,  but  still  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses  and 
the  traditions  of  Israel.  In  the  mouth  of  the  dpng 
patriarch  Benjamin,  the  writer  puts  the  following 
prophecy,  which  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  estimation 
m  which  the  work  and  labours  of  Paul  were  held 
by  the  orthodox  school  of  rigid  Jewish  Christians  : 
*  I  shall  no  longer  be  called  a  ravening  wolf  on 
account  of  your  ravages  [referring  to  Gen.  xlix.  27], 
but  a  worker  of  the  Lord,  distributing  goods  to 
those  who  work  that  which  is  good.  And  there 
shall  arise  from  my  seed  in  after  times  one  beloved 
of  the  Lord,  hearing  His  voice,  enlightening  with 
new  knowledge  all  the  Gentiles  .  .  .  and  till  the 
consummation  of  the  ages,  shall  he  be  in  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Gentiles,  and  among  their  princes, 
as  a  strain  of  music  in  the  mouth  of  all.  And  he 
shall  be  inscribed  in  the  Holy  Books,  both  his 
work  and  his  word,  and  he  shall  be  chosen  of  God 
for  ever.'  A  very  different  view  of  the  work  of 
the  great  Gentile  Apostle  Paul  was  taken,  as  we 
shall  see,  very  early  in  the  Church's  history  by 
another  Jewish  Christian  school,  which,  however, 
soon  parted  company  with  the  orthodox  Church. 

Brother  SanL  The  words  of  the  Master  in  the 
vision  had  done  their  work  with  Ananias.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  house  indicated  to  him  in 
the  vision,  and  going  up  to  the  dreaded  inquisitor, 
now  blind  and  humbled,  greeted  him  with  love 
and  tenderness  as  one  of  the  brotherhood  of  Jesus, 
and  told  him  he  was  charged  by  the  One  who 
appeared  to  him  in  the  way  to  Damascus  to  restore 
his  sight,  and  to  bestow  upon  him  the  gift  of  the 
Holv  Ghost. 

Tnat  appeared  unto  thee  in  the  way  as  thou 
earnest.  Here  Ananias  directly  refers  to  the 
appearance  of  the  glorified  Jesus  to  Saul  *  in  the 
way.'  These  and  similar  declarations  are  im- 
portant (see  note  on  ver.  3),  as  in  later  days 
Paul,  in  speaking  of  the  evidences,  seems  to  have 
attached  the  deepest  importance  to  the  fact  that  he 
had  seen  the  Lord  (see  I  Cor.  ix.  I,  xv.  8). 

Ver.  18.  There  fell  &om  his  eyes  as  it  had 
been  scales.  A  good  deal  has  been  written  on 
the  nature  of  the  injury  which  Saul's  eyes  had 
suffered.  The  blinding  glare  of  the  light  from 
heaven  which  surrounded  the  glorified  Jesus  had 
dsstroyed  the  sight,  and  now  it  was  miraculously 
restored.  Whether  or  not  some  scaly  substance 
which  had  spread  over  his  eyes  fell  off  at  the  com- 


mand of  Ananias,  is  of  little  importance.  We 
know  after  the  Lord  met  him,  and  appeared  to 
him  In  the  way  near  Damascus,  the  eyes  of  Saul 
were  sightless.  We  know,  too,  after  Ananias, 
acting  on  the  Lord's  command,  had  laid  his  hands 
on  him,  the  power  of  seeing  returned  to  the  sight- 
less eyes. 

And  was  baptized.  Most  likely  in  the  house  of 
Judas,  where  Saul  was  staying.  Damascus  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  At  this  day,  the 
Barada  (the  Abana  of  the  Old  Testament)  runs 
directly  through  the  city,  supplying  the  cisterns, 
baths,  and  fountains ;  all  the  better  houses  have  a 
reservoir  in  their  court,  or  stand  beside  a  natural 
or  artificial  stream. 

The  motives  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  St. 
Paul  have  been  often  inquired  into.  Jew  and 
Gentile  unbelievers  have  again  and  again  sought 
•  to  discover  an  earthly  motive  for  the  change 
which  so  suddenly  passed  over  Saul  the  Pharisee^ 
whose  words  and  works  more  than  any  other  mere 
man's  have  influenced  the  fortunes  of  Christianity. 
These  inquiries  date  from  the  earliest  times. 
Epiphanius  mentions  an  old  story  current  among 
the  Ebionites,  an  heretical  sect  of  Judaising  Chris- 
tians of  the  second  century,  which  relates  how 
Saul  first  became  a  Jew  that  he  might  marry  the 
high  priest's  daughter,  and  then  became  the 
antagonist  of  Judaism,  because  the  high  priest 
deceived  him.  The  charge  that  he  was  a  fanatic 
or  an  impostor  is  a  favourite  one  in  all  times  among 
the  enemies  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  It  is  surely  im- 
possible to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  fanatic,  when  we  read  his  letters,  and  his 
story  in  these  *Acts,'  and  consider  fairly  his 
calmness,  his  wisdom,  his  prudence,  his  humility. 
It  is  still  more  impossible  to  conceive  that  he 
changed  his  religion  for  mere  selfish  purposes. 

Was  he  moved  by  the  ostentation  of  learning? 
He  cast  aside  in  a  moment  all  that  he  had  learned 
from  Gamaliel  and  the  great  Jewish  doctors,  after 
so  many  years  of  patient  study,  and  took  up  the 
teaching  of  the  unknown  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  and 
His  untaught  followers. 

A^as  it  love  of  rule  which  induced  him  to  throw 
off  his  old  allegiance  ?  He  abdicated  in  a  moment 
the  great  power  which  he  possessed  as  a  rising  and 
favourite  leader  of  a  dommant  party  in  the  nation, 
for  a  precarious  influence  over  a  flock  of  sheep 
driven  to  the  slaughter,  whose  chief  Shepherd  had 
been  put  to  a  shameful  death  but  a  little  time 
before,  and  all  that  he  could  hope  from  his  change 
was  to  be  marked  out  in  a  particular  manner  for 
the  same  fate. 

Was  it  love  of  wealth  ?  Whatever  might  be  his 
worldly  possessions  at  the  time,  he  joined  himself 
to  those  who  were  for  the  most  part  poor,  and 
among  whom  he  would  frequently  have  to  minister 
to  his  own  necessities,  and  to  the  necessities  of 
those  about  him,  with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands. 
Was  it  the  love  of  fame  ?  His  prophetic  power 
must  have  been  greater  than  that  ever  possessed 
by  mortal  man,  if  he  could  look  beyond  the  shame 
and  scorn  which  then  rested  on  the  servants  of  a 
crucified  Master,  to  that  glory  with  which  Chris- 
tendom now  surrounds  the  memory  of  St.  Paul. 

If,  then,  the  conversion  of  this  man  be  the  act 
neither  of  a  fanatic  nor  of  an  impostor,  to  what  was 
it  due  ?  He  himself  often  answers  the  question : 
//  arose  from  a  miraculous  appearance  of  Christ, 
It  must  be  remembered,  on  this  occasion,  he  was 
accompanied  with  others.     The  time  was  'mid- 
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day,*  the  scene  a  public  and  much  frequented 
highway.  No  attempted  explanation  has  ever  yet 
thrown  the  least  doubt  upon  the  plain  unvarnished 
story  which  Paul  told  so  often  to  account  for  the 
change  in  his  life,  viz.  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
Crucified,  the  Risen  One,  showed  Himself  to  Paul 
when  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  and  spoke  with 
him  face  to  face,  eye  to  eye  (see  Conybeare  and 
Howson,  S/.  Paul,  chap.  iii.). 

Ver.  19.  Then  was  foul  certain  days  "with  the 
diflciples  which  were  at  DamaaooB.  The  writer 
in  this  portion  of  his  histoiy  of  the  *  acts  of  Paul ' 
is  very  brief.  Paul,  in  his  Galatian  Epistle  (i. 
16-18),  tells  how,  shortly  after  his  conversion,  he 
went  into  Arabia,  then  returned  to  Damascus,  and 
after  a  sjpace  of  three  years  went  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  see  Peter  and  the  older  apostles.  In  this 
passage  of  the  'Acts*  the  Arabian  visit  is  not 
mentioned  (see  note  on  ver.  22),  but  several  dis- 
tinct periods  of  time  are  alluded  to : — {a)  Vers. 
19-21.  Certain  days,  a  period  immediately  suc- 
ceeding his  conversion,  when  he  preached  in  the 
Damascus  synagogue;  {b)  Ver.  23.  After  thai 
many  days  were  fulfilled,  a  much  longer  period, 
which  probably  included  two  years  or  more ;  [c) 
Vers.  24-26.  The  close  of  this  more  extended 
period,  when  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  compelled 
him  finally  to  quit  Damascus,  when  he  went  to 
Jerusalem.  On  the  question  of  the  Arabian  journey 
referred  to  in  Gal.  i.  17,  considerable  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Arabia. '  From  the 
time  when  the  word  *  Arabia  '  was  first  used  by  any 
of  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  has  always 
been  a  term  of  vague  and  uncertain  import. 

Sometimes  it  includes  Damascus ;  sometimes  it 
ranges  over  Lebanon  itself,  and  extends  even  to 
the  borders  of  Cilicia  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
St,  Paul,  chap.  iii.).  Ewald  suggests  that  the 
word  Damascus  (ver.  19),  used  by  the  writer  of 
the  'Acts,'  includes  this  residence  in  '  Arabia '  as 
in  a  part  of  the  Damascene  district  or  territory, 
the  name  of  the  capital  city  being  used  as  including 
all  the  territory  or  district  of  Damascus. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  Saul,  after  the  first 
excitement  wrought  by  his  conversion  had  in  some 
measure  passed  away,  longed  for  solitude,  for  a 
time  of  meditation  before  setting  out  on  his  great 
life's  work,  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  Arabian 
desert,  near  the  Red  Sea,  the  well-known  desert 
of  the  wanderings  of  his  fathers,  sought  and  found 
opportunity  for  solitary  communion  with  God. 

Saul  at  Damascus, — He  ^^oes  to  Jerusalem, — Bar- 
,    liabas  brings  him  to  Apostles  there,  19-30. 

Ver.  20.  He  pieached  Christ  in  the  syna- 
goguea,  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God.  According 
to  the  best  Greek  mss.,  this  should  be  *  HepreachSl 
Jesus,*  etc.  As  Paul  tells  us  in  chap.  xxvi.  19, 
he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,  but 
showed  first  to  them  at  Damascus,  and  straight- 
way preached  in  the  synagogues.  With  the  vision 
of  the  risen  Jesus  ever  before  him,  his  first  work 
was  to  show  his  countrymen  that  Jesus,  whom  the 
high  priest  and  Sanhedrim  crucified  in  Jerusalem, 
¥ras  the  Son  of  God.  The  orthodox  Jewish  schools, 
in  which  Saul  the  Pharisee  had  been  brought  up, 
all  allowed  that  Christ,  the  Messiah,  the  Anointed 
One,  when  He  should  appear,  would  be  the  *  Son 
of  God.'  What  they  positively  denied  was,  that 
the  crucified  Jesus  was  the  *Son  of  God.'  Now 
Saul,  the  persecutor,  in  broad  daylight  had  seen 
this  crucified  Jesus  glorified  and  transfigured  ;  his 


first  and  chiefest  work  then  was  to  tell  out  to  his 
countrymen  this  great  truth. 

The  Son  of  CKkL  This  was  one  of  the  Jewish 
titles  of  Messiah.  So  Nathanael  (John  i.  49) 
addresses  Christ,  *  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  «(f 
God;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel ;  *  so  Peter  (Matt 
xvL  16),  *  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God,* 

Ver.  21.  Bat  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed. 
The  Jews  were  astonished ;  they  knew  the  position 
he  had  held  at  Jerusalem ;  they  knew  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  Damascus ;  and  now  they  saw  him 
using  all  his  great  powers  to  defend  and  advance 
the  cause  he  had  come  to  destroy. 

Ver.  22.  But  Sanl  increased  the  more  in 
strength.  Dean  Alford  regards  these  as  the  only 
words  under  which  can  lie  concealed  the  journey 
to  Arabia.  His  note  on  this  verse  is  a  striking 
one  :  '  Paul  mentions  this  journey  with  no  obscure 
hint  that  to  it  was  to  be  assigned  the  reception  by 
him  of  the  Gospel  which  he  preached,  and  such  a 
reception  would  certainly  give  rise  to  the  great 
accession  of  power  here  recorded.  .  .  .  The  omis- 
sion of  any  mention  of  this  journey  here  can  only 
arise  from  one  or  two  causes  : — (i)  Whether  Pali 
himself  were  the  source  of  the  narration  or  some 
other  narrator,  the  intentional  passing  over  it  as 
belonging  more  to  his  personal  history  than  to  that 
of  his  ministry.  (2)  On  the  supposition  of  Paul 
not  having  been  the  source  of  the  narrative,  the 
narrator  having  not  been  aware  of  it.  In  either 
case  this  expression  (increased  the  more  in  strength) 
seems  one  very  likely  to  have  been  used — (i)  if 
the  omission  was  intentional,  to  record  a  remark- 
able accession  of  power  to  Saul's  ministry  without 
particularising  whence  or  how  it  came ;  (2)  if  it 
was  unintentional,  as  a  simple  record  of  that  which 
was  observed  in  him,  but  of  which  the  source  was 
to  the  narrator  unknown.* 

Proving  that  thia  is  the  very  Ohriat.  Literally, 
bringing  together,  showing  the  connection  between 
the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and  the 
life  and  work  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Ver.  23.  After  that  many  days  were  folfllled. 
Some  three  years  probably  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  day  when  Ananias  had  restored  sight  to  the 
blinded  Pharisee  l^der ;  the  Damascus  preaching 
and  the  Arabian  journey  and  sojourn  had  filled 
up  the  period. 

The  JewB  took  counsel  to  kill  him.  Saul's 
great  learning  and  ability  made  him  a  most  formid- 
able adversary  in  argument.  In  bygone  years 
they  had  murdered  at  Jerusalem  the  brilliant 
Hellenist  scholar  and  orator  Stephen  (see  Acta 
vii.).  They  now  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
this  new  and  dreaded  defender  of  the  faith  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.  Chrysostom,  in  one  of  his  homilies 
on  the  *  Acts,'  remarks  :  '  They  thought  they  were 
rid  of  argument  in  such  questions  in  getting  rid 
of  Stephen  ;  but  they  found  another  more  earnest 
than  Stephen.'  Mr.  Lewin  {St,  Paul,  chap.  v. 
observes  'that  the  present  posture  of  affairs  at 
Damascus  offered  a  favourable  opportunity;  had  the 
city  been  subject  to  Roman  jurisdiction,  the  Jews 
could  not  without  the  fiat  of  the  procurator  or  pre- 
fect have  deprived  any  man  of  life.  But  Aretas 
(see  2  Cor.  xi.  32),  to  whose  kingdom  of  Petra 
Damascus  now  belonged,  was  less  careful  of  public 
liberties,  and  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews  he 
had  invested  their  council  and  chief  officer,  called 
the  Ethnarch,  with  supreme  power  over  their  own 
people.      A  capital  charge  was  therefore  made 
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against  Saul,  and  the  Kthnarcti,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Jewish  nation,  issued  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension.  The  gates  of  Damascus  were 
watched  by  the  Jews  day  and  night  to  prevent  his 
escape.  Sani,  as  inflexible  in  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel  as  before,  through  ignorance  he  had  been 
furious  against  it,  was  willing,  we  cannot  doubt, 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  creed  ;  but  Providence 
had  destined  him  for  many  a  long  year  to  stand 
forth  as  the  great  champion  of  the  Church,  and  to 
carry  its  standard  triumphantly  into  far  remoter 
regions.  The  plot  against  his  life  was  divulged, 
and  the  disciples  took  him,  and  at  midnight  let 
him  down  through  the  window  of  one  of  the  houses 
built  upon  the  wall.  .  .  .  The  traditional  window 
through  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  was  some 
years  ago  demolished  by  a  fanatic  Mohammedan. ' 
Ver.  26.  And  when  Saul  was  come  to  Jeru- 
salem. What  must  have  been  Saul's  feelings 
when,  after  three  years*  absence,  he  first  saw  the 
walls  and  towers  of  the  Holy  City  again  ?    He  had 


left  Jerusalem  as  the  powerful  commissioner  of  the 
Sanhedrim  council,  armed  with  full  powers  to 
root  up  the  heresy  spread  by  the  followers  of  Jesos. 
He  returned  to  the  capital  poor,  despised,  a  pro- 
scribed outlaw,  his  brilliant  earthly  prospects 
blasted,  only  burning  to  preach  the  Name  of  the 
Crucified,  whose  devoted  followers  he  had  once 
persecuted  with  so  bitter,  so  relentless  a  hostility. 
*He  might,*  suggests  Ho wson  (^/.  Paul),  'have 
again,  as  he  approached  the  city  gates,  trodden 
the  very  spot  where  he  had  so  exultantly  assisted 
in  the  death  of  Stephen  ;  and  he  entered  then  per- 
fectly willing,  were  it  God's  will,  to  be  drag^g^ed 
out  through  them  to  the  same  fate.  He  would 
feel  a  peculiar  tie  of  brotherhood  to  that  martyr, 
for  he  could  not  now  be  ignorant  that  the  same 
Jesus,  who  in  such  glory  had  called  him,  had  but 
a  little  while  before  appeared  in  the  same  glory  to 
reassure  the  expiring  Stephen.  The  ecstatic  look 
and  words  of  the  dying  saint  now  came  fresh  upon 
his  memory  with  their  real  meaning.' 


Wall  of  Damascus. 


He  assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disdples, 
but  they  were  afraid  of  him.  His  great  object 
was  to  see  and  to  converse  with  Peter,  as  he  tells 
us  years  after  in  the  Galatian  Epistle :  *  After  three 
years  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  visit  Peter '  (Gal. 
i.  18).  No  doubt  the  story  of  the  strange  con- 
version of  the  great  Pharisee  persecutor  at  Damas- 
cus long  ago  had  reached  Jerusalem ;  but  then  a 
considerable  period  of  silence  (between  two  and 
three  years)  had  intervened,  during  which  time 
Saul  was  in  retirement  and  solitude  in  'Arabia.' 
The  Jerusalem  Church,  therefore,  must  have  been 
in  a  state  of  great  uncertainty  and  perplexity  as  to 
the  intentions  of  their  ancient  and  bitter  enemy. 
Hackett  suggests,  *The  sudden  appearance  of 
Voltaire  in  a  circle  of  Christians,  claiming  to  be 
one  of  them,  would  have  been  something  like  this 
return  of  Saul  to  Jerusalem  as  a  professed  disciple.' 

Ver.  27.  But  iBarnabas  took  him.  Barnabas, 
a  Levite  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  early  a  disciple 
of  Christ,  and,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Clement 


of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  'seventy,' in  the  first 
days  after  the  resurrection  held  a  prominent  place 
in  the  little  Church  of  Christ.  We  hear  of  him  as 
one  of  the  wealthy  brethren  who  sold  their  land, 
and  gave  the  price  to  the  apostles  for  the  use  of 
the  society  (Acts  iv.  36,  37).  His  influence  seems 
to  have  been  very  great  in  the  first  councils  of  the 
believers  in  Jesus  :  a  word  of  his  changed  the 
mind  of  the  leaders  of  the  community  in  regard 
to  the  convert  Saul  of  Tarsus.  Subsequently  asso- 
ciated with  Saul,  being  specially  pointed  out  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  missionary  work,  he  wras 
with  him  solemnly  ordained  by  the  Church,  and 
in  the  council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  the  two 
were  specially  recognised  as  apostles  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  CLinentine  IlomiJies  relate  that  Bar- 
nabas was  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Himself,  and 
assign  to  him  the  conversion  of  Clement  of  Rome. 
The  Recognitions  even  assert  that  he  preached 
at  Rome  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Lord.  There 
is  a  well-known  epistle  which  bears  the  honoured 
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name  of  Barnabas ;  but  although  the  epistle  is 
undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  writers  of  great  weight  hke  Clement 
of  Alexandria  and  Jerome  identify  the  author 
with  the  fellow-labourer  of  St.  Paul,  still,  the  best 
scholars  hesitate  to  attribute  this  writing  which 
bears  his  name  to  Barnabas  the  apostle. 

Brought  him  to  the  apostles,  viz.  to  Peter 
and  James,  as  we  learn  from  Gal.  i.  i8,  19,  where 
Paul,  mentioning  how  during  that  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem he  abode  with  Peter,  writes  :  *  Other  of  the 
apostles  saw  1  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother.' 
The  other  members  of  the  apostolic  body  were  at 
this  time  most  probably  absent  from  the  city. 

Ver.  29.  And  disputed  against  the  Grecians. 
These  Grecians  or  Hellenists  were  Jews  who,  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  useJ  the  Greek 
language  (see  note  on  Acts  vi.  i).  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  disputes  were  probably  held 
in  the  same  Cilician  synagogue  at  Jerusalem,  of 
which  Saul  in  old  days  had  been  so  distinguished 
a  Rabbi,  and  where  he  held  his'  famous  disputation 
with  Stephen,  the  martyr  deacon. 

Ver.  30.  Which  when  the  brethren  knew,  they 
brought  him  down  to  GsBsarea.  The  writer  of 
the  *  Acts '  tells  us,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  who  feared  the  able  and  power- 
ful arguments  of  their  former  associate,  that  Paul 
departed  from  Jerusalem.  Years  later,  however, 
Paul  himself  assigns  another  reason  for  his  leaving 
the  Holy  City  :  *  It  came  to  pass,  that,  when  I  was 
come  again  to  Jerusalem,  while  I  prayed  in  the 
Temple,  I  was  in  a  trance ;  and  saw  Him  saying 
unto  me,  Make  haste,  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of 
Jerusalem  :  for  they  will  not  receive  thy  testimony 
concerning  me.  .  .  .  Depart :  for  I  will  send  thee 
far  hence  unto  the  Gentiles '  (Acts  xxii.  17-21). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  in  spite  of  the  dangerous 
hostility  of  the  Jews  which  threatened  his  life, 
Saul  in  his  enthusiasm  would  have  remained  in  the 
city  had  he  not  received,  as  he  tells  us,  a  direct 
warning  from  heaven. 

To  Tarsus.  There,  and  in  the  district  of  which 
Tarsus  was  the  chief  city,  Saul  remained  until 
summoned  to  Antioch  by  Barnabas  for  other  and 
grander  work  (Acts  xi.  25).  We  have  no  record  of 
his  labours  during  this  period,  the  duration  of 
which  has  been  variously  estimated.  Howson 
{Si.  Paul)  suggests  *  that,  in  the  synagogues  of 
his  native  city,  Saul  was  neither  silent  nor  unsuccess- 
ful. In  his  own  family  one  may  well  imagine  that 
some  of  those  Christian  kinsmen  whose  names  are 
handed  down  to  us  (Kom.  xvi.  7, 11,  21),  possibly 
his  sister,  the  playmate  of  his  childhood,  and  his 
sister's  son,  who  afterwards  saved  his  life  (Acts 
xxiii.  17-23),  were  by  his  exertions  gathered  into 
the  fold  of  Christ.* 

Ver.  31.  Then  had  the  churches  reet.  In  the 
most  ancient  mss.  the  singular  form  *  Church '  is 
found,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  the  writer  of  the 
*  Acts  *  preferring  *  Church '  to  '  churches.  *  Here 
he  is  viewing  the  various  congregations  scattered 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  one  body  joined  together  with  an  external 
bond  of  union, — the  apostUsy  united  by  an  internal 
bond,  the  Holy  Ghost^  and  Christ  the  One  Head. 

This  general  picture  of  the  Church  embraces 
most  of  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the  con- 
version of  Saul.  Various  reasons  had  conduced 
to  this  peace  which  the  Church  then  enjoyed.  The 
conversion  and  consequent  silence  of  the  chief 
persecutor,  Saul,  no  doubt  for  a  time  paralyzed 


the  counsels  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  their  active 
measures  against  the  followers  of  Jesus.  The 
Jewish  rulers  had  also  of  late  other  and  more  press- 
ing dangers  to  their  faith  to  confront.  The  Pro- 
consul of  Syria,  Petronius,  wished  to  introduce  the 
statue  of  the  infamous  Emperor  Caligula  into  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  for  a  time  there  was 
danger  of  a  general  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power.  Caligula's  death  put  an  end  to  the 
attempt. 

And  were  edified.  That  is,  kept  advancing  in 
the  inner  religious  life.  Two  consequences  are 
represented  as  resulting  from  this  period  of  rest 
and  peace  enjoyed  by  the  churches  of  the  Holy 
Land: — (i)  The  spiritual  life  of  thft  individufd 
members  was  deepened  ;  (2)  the  numbers  of  the 
several  congregations  were  increased. 

Walking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  A  very 
common  Hebrew  expression,  denoting  a  habituu 
course  of  conduct  regulated  as  far  as  possible  upon 
principles  likely  to  find  favour  and  acceptance 
with  God.  See  Isa.  ii.  5  :  *  O  house  of  Jacob, 
come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.* 

And  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
exact  sense  of  the  Greek  word  translated  by  *  com- 
fort '  is  a  little  doubtful.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
fullest  meaning  here  would  be,  *  the  power  of  con- 
solatory discourse  conferred  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
those  who  preached.'  During  the  time  of  peace 
and  quiet,  the  number  of  believers  was  continually 
receiving  additions ;  while  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
individual  members  was  being  deepened,  as  they 
lived  a  life  as  though  ever  in  the  Lord's  presence, 
their  faith  being  strengthened  by  the  words  of 
Divine  comfort  which  the  Holy  Ghost  kept  putting 
into  the  minds  of  their  preachers. 

Certain  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  ix.  32-xi.  18. 

Ver.  32.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Peter  passed 
throughout  all  quarten.  In  the  early  chapters 
of  the  *  Acts,'  the  writer  has  given  us  the  details 
of  many  circumstances  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
first  chief  of  the  apostles.  After  the  appointment 
of  Stephen,  we  hear  for  a  long  time  little  or  nothing 
of  Peter ;  but  this  silence  must  not  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  period  which  succeeded  the  death 
of  Stephen,  some  three  or  more  years,  Peter  in  any 
way  occupied  a  less  prominent  position  than  here- 
tofore in  the  growing  Church  of  Jesus.  The  plan 
of  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  did  not  after  the  first 
years  require  a  detailed  account  of  Peter's  work 
and  preaching  ;  but  now  the  time  had  come  when 
a  new  starting-point  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  was  to  be  made.  The  'society,*  which  now 
numbered  in  its  ranks  many  thousand  converts 
from  Judaism,  in  the  Holy  Land,  Syria,  and  per- 
haps even  in  more  distant  countries,  was  to  be 
freed  for  ever  from  the  trammels  with  which  the 
Mosaic  laws,  and  the  traditionary  customs  and  rites 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  course  of  ages  round 
it,  had  hitherto  shackled  it.  The  command,  *  Go 
i-ather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel* 
(Matt.  x.  6;  see,  too.  Acts  xiii.  46),  had  been  literally 
complied  with,  and  the  new  era  of  the  missions  of 
the  followers  of  Jesus  to  the  Gentile  world  was 
immediately  to  commence. 

The  human  instrument  of  this  startling  change 
of  policy  in  the  *  society '  was  Peter,  hitherto  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
The  writer  of  the  *  Acts  *  takes  up  the  history  of 
Peter  at  this  juncture,  and  tells  us  how,  in  the 
course  of  an  official  circuit  of  visiting  the  various 
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Palestinian  churches  during  this  interval  of  free- 
dom from  persecution  alluded  to  (ver.  30  and  note), 
he  came  to  the  Roman  city  of  Caesarea,  where  the 
events  which  led  to  the  permanent  enlargement  of 
the  borders  of  the  Church  took  place.  The  cir- 
camstances  which  happened  at  Lydda  and  Joppa, 
— places  which  he  visited  in  the  course  of  this 
circuit,— may  be  looked  upon  as  examples  of  many 
similar  unrelated  instances  in  the  great  apostle^ 
early  career.  They  are  here  recounted  in  detail, 
as  taking  place  in  the  course  of  the  journey  which 
ended  in  the  remarkable  and  momentous  visit  to 
Caesarea. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  official  circuit  of 
Peter  took  place  during  St.  Paul's  residence  in 
Tarsus  (see  note  on  ver.  30),  after  his  departure 
from  Jerusalem,  and  his  intercourse  with  Peter. 

Chrysostom  observes  on  this  journey  of  the  great 
apostle  :  *  As  the  commander  of  an  army,  he  went 
aI)out  inspecting  the  ranks  (to  see)  which  part  was 


compact,  which  in  good  order,  which  required  hk 
presence.* 

Came  down  also  to  the  saints  which  dwelt  at 
Lydda.  Lydda  was  a  city  of  considerable  size, 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Jerusalem.  It  was, 
previous  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70,  the  seat 
of  a  very  famous  Jewish  school.  St.  George,  the 
patron  saint  of  England,  was  a  native  of  Lydda. 
In  the  Mohammedan  tradition,  the  gate  of  this  city 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  final  combat  between 
Christ  and  antichrist  It  was  ruined  in  the  Jewish 
war,  but  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Romans, 
when  it  received  the  name  of  Diospolis,  '  City  of 
Zeus  *  (Jupiter). 

In  the  fourth  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
well-known  bishopric;  it  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders,  who  rebuilt 
the  city  and  strongly  fortified  it  The  new  name 
under  which  it  was  knovm  by  the  Romans,  and  in 
early  Christian  story,  has,  as  is  so  often  the  case 


Lydda. 


in  Palestine,  disappeared  ;  and  the  modem  town, 
or  rather  large  village,  which  with  its  tall  minaret  is 
seen  by  the  traveller  passing  over  the  plain  from 
Joppa  to  Ramleh  on  the  old  road  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Caesarea,  is  known  by  its  ancient  name 
Lidd  or  Ludd.  It  was  the  Lod  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Ezra  ii.  33). 

Ver.  33.  A  certain  man  named  iEneas.  From 
the  name,  which  is  Greek,  iEndas  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  name  of  the  Trojan  hero  iEneas), 
the  palsied  nian  was  probably  a  Hellenistic  Jew. 

Ver.  34.  And  Peter  said  nnto  him,  Jesus  Christ 
maketh  thee  whole.  The  language  of  Peter  to 
the  palsied  sufferer  is  very  different  from  his 
Master's  in  similar  cases.  The  disciple  performed 
his  miracle  of  mercy  in  the  name  and  power  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Redeemer,  on  the  01  her  hand, 
commanded  with  Kingly  Majesty  in  such  terms 
us,  *I  will,  be  thou  clean;'  *Take  up  thy  bed 
and  walk;'  'Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise;' 
'Lazarus,  come  forth.* 


Arise,  and  make  thy  bed.  *  That  bed  of  thine, 
which  hitherto  others  have  made  for  thee,  poor 
crippled  one,  from  henceforth,  restored  by  the 
power  of  my  Master,  Jesus,  make  for  thyself.*    - 

Ver.  35.  Saron.  The  Old  Testament '  Sharon,* 
that  beautiful  plain  extending  along  the  coast  of 
Palestine  for  some  thirty  miles  between  Joppa  and 
Caesarea.  Its  singular  beauty  and  fertility  are 
frequently  noticed  in  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  So  Isaiah,  who  (xxxv.  2)  writes  of 
*the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  the  excellency  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon ; '  and  King  Solomon  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  (ii.  i)  tells  us  of  *lhe  rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valleys.*  In  the 
chronicles  of  the  Crusades,  *  the  forest  of  Saron ' 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  adven- 
tures of  Richard. 

Ver.  36.  Now  there  was  at  Joppa.  Joppa 
(Hebrew,  Jiipho\  a  word  signifying  *  beauty,'  the 
port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it  has 
been  ever  since.     It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
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(Josh.  xix.  46)1  and  was  originally  a  Philistine 
city.  Josophus  tells  us  it  once  belonged  to  the 
Phoenicians;  and  a  tradition  exists  that  on  the 
rocks  of  Joppa,  Andromeda  was  bound  and  ex- 
posed to  the  monster.  At  Joppa,  in  the  days  of 
Solomon,  the  cedar  wood  ana  materials  for  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  were  landed.  It  was  at  this 
seaport  that  the  prophet  Jonah  '  took  ship  to  flee 
from  the  presence  of  his  Maker. '  At  the  period 
referred  to  in  this  chapter,  Joppa  was  a  flourishing 
city,  but  was  ruined  in  the  Jewish  war  with  Rome. 
We  iiear  frequently  of  this  seaport  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  Richard  of 
England,  and  St.  Louis  of  France,  in  turn  resided 
there  for  a  considerable  period.  It  is  still  the 
principal  harbour  of  Palestine,  but  it  is  in  a  decay- 
mg  state,  containing  only  about  4000  inhabitants. 
The  house  of  Simon  the  tanner,  where  Peter 
lodged,  purports  to  be  shown  still. 

A  oeitain  disciple  named  Tahitha,  which  by 
interpretation  iB  called'  Dorcas.  The  name 
Tabitha  is  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
signifying  'gazelle,'  the  gazelle  being  regarded 
by  Jews  and  Arabs  as  the  standard  of  beauty.  It 
was,  with  its  Greek  equivalent  '  Dorcas,'  a  name 
not  uncommon  among  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews. 
As  at  Joppa,  a  seaport,  both  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  languages  were  used,  it  is  most  likely  this 
woman  was  known  by  both  names — Tabitha  and 
Dorcas.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  her  nation- 
ality. She  must  have  been  a  person  of  consider- 
able means,  and  not  improbably,  from  the  position 
she  evidently  occupied  among  the  disciples  of 
Joppa,  belon|[ed  to  a  family  of  some  rank. 

wu  fall  0?  good  works  and  alms-deeds  which 
she  did.  We  gather  from  this  brief  notice  of  the 
life  of  Dorcas,  and  from  many  other  incidental 
allusions  in  the  *  Acts  *  and  Epistles,  that  the  life 
~  recommended  hy  the  earliest  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  certainly  led  by  all  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  the  society — was  eminently  a 
practical  and  active  existence.  The  disciples  seem 
to  have  lived,  as  aforetime,  in  the  world  and 
among  men  and  women ;  they  mixed  in  the  busi- 
ness and  harmless  pleasures,  and  shared  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  the  day  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  coloured  the  old  life  with  a  new 
strange  beauty,  they  adorned  it  with  acts  of 
generosity,  self-denying  love,  with  sweet  gentle 
deeds  of  kindness  done  to  slaves,  to  helpless  ones, 
to  poor  sick  beings  of  whos6  existence  the  busy 
restless  world  had  hitherto  taken  no  thought. 
The  life  of  contemplation,  of  prayerful  meditation, 
was  evidently  unknown  and  unheard  of  in  the 
Church  of  the  first  dajrs ;  such  a  life  was  a  neces- 
sary development  of  a  later  age. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  mankind  of  the  life  of  the 
solitary  and  the  recluse  —  a  life  which  possesses 
in  itself,  it  cannot  be  denied,  much  that  is  beauti- 
ful, and  which  is  by  no  means  without  its  holy 
influence  on  the  life  and  work  of  the  busy  world  ; 
still  the  careful  and  thoughtful  student  of  the 
words  and  spirit  of  Jesus  and  His  disciples,  as 
contained  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  monastic  type  of  life 
was  never  sketched  out  or  imagined  by  a  Peter, 
a  Paul,  a  James,  or  by  any  of  their  friends  or 
disciples.  The  Master's  words  spoken  to  His 
Father  on  that  solemn  evening  before  the  day  of 
the  Cross,  were  after  all  the  groundwork  of  all 
true  Christian  theology  and  life  :  *  I  pray  not  that 
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Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world, 
but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil ' 
(John  xvii.  15). 

Ver.  37.  Whom  when  they  had  washed. 
Maimonides,  quoted  by  Gloag,  says  :  *  It  is  the 
custom  in  Israel,  about  the  dead  and  their  burial, 
that  when  any  one  is  dead,  they  shut  his  eyes  and 
wash  his  body.*  The  practice  of  'washing  the 
dead'  was  common  among  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  (see  Virgil,  Aineui,  vi.  219).  Words- 
worth calls  attention  to  this  account  of  the  dead 
Dorcas,  being  the  third  instance  in  this  book  of 
reference  to  the  decencies  of  Chnstian  burial. 
St.  Chrysostom,  he  goes  on  to  say,  contrasts  the 
quietness  of  this  laying  out  of  Dorcas  with  the 
great  lamentation  over  Stephen  (chap.  viii.  2). 
Death,  the  followers  of  Jesus  had  now  learnt  to 
r^^rd  with  greater  calmness  and  joy.  See  St. 
Paul's  reproof  of  immoderate  grief  for  the  dead  in 
his  earliest  Epistle  (i  Thess.  iv.  13-18). 

They  laid  in  an  upper  chamber,  where  the  body 
of  the  holy  dead  might  rest  quietly  till  Peter  came. 
The  message  of  ver.  38,  '  desiring  him  that  he 
would  not  delay  to  come  to  them,'  tells  us  that  the 
disciples  of  Joppa  hoped  much  from  Peter;  they 
certainly  had  some  dim  expectation  that  the  great 
wonder-working  friend  of  Christ  would,  like 
Elijah  or  Elisha  among  their  fi\thers,  or  that  far 
greater  One  than  Elijah  or  Elisha,  whom  some 
of  them  perhaps  had  seen,  be  able  to  restore 
to  them  their  loved  saint  who  had  been  setting 
so  &ir  and  bright  an  example  to  the  Church  at 

Ver.  38.  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa.  About 
nine  or  ten  miles  was  the  distance  of  Lydda  from 

Ver.  39.  The  coats  and  garments.  'Coats,' 
better  translated  *  tunics,'  the  inner  clothing,  the 
word  rendered  'garments*  signifying  the  outer 
mantle  worn  above  the  tunic. 

Ver.  40.  Bnt  Peter  put  them  all  forth,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Christ  (Mark  v.  40),  to  avoid 
anything  like  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators  in  the 
hushed  and  solemn  death-chamber,  at  the  moment 
when  the  soul  should  return  to  the  body.  Elisha, 
when  he  raised  to  life  the  Shunammite's  son  (2 
Kings  iv.  33),  did  the  same  thing. 

Kneeled  down,  and  prayed.  So  Elijah,  when 
he  laised  the  dead  son  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath, 
'cried  unto  the  Lord,'  and  Elisha,  in  the  case  of 
the  Shunammite's  son,  'prayed  unto  the  Lord.* 
Jesus,  without  any  preceding  prayer^  restored  to 
life  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  and  the  little 
daughter  of  Jairus.  In  the  case  of  the  raising  of 
Lazarus,  His  action  was  still  more  remarkable ; 
then  He  thanked  the  Father  beforehand  for  His 
power  over  life  and  death,  so  confident  was  Jesus 
that,  though  He  had  laid  aside  His  robe  of  glory. 
He  still  possessed  the  keys  of  death  and  the 
grave. 

Less  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  (the  scene  just  related,  which 
happened  at  Joppa,  took  place  a.d.  40,  41),  and 
already  one  of  the  great  changes  Christianity  was 
to  work  in  the  world,  had  been  effected  in  the 
rapidly- growing  company  of  believers.  A  '  new 
life '  had  been  pointed  out  to  and  quietly  adopted 
by  the  women  of  the  new  society.  From  the  first 
days  which  succeeded  that  glad  Pentecost  morn- 
ing when  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on  the  twelve,  we 
have  noticed  (see  the  short  Excursus  B.  at  the  end 
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of  chap.  V. )  the  holy  influence  which  the  '  sisters 
in  Christ'  quietly  exercised  in  the  Jerusalem 
Church.  Now  at  Joppa,  the  relation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  great  miracle  of 
Peter,  casually  tells  us  that  another  advance  in 
the  position  of  women  as  fellow- workers  for  Jesus, 
had  silently  been  brought  about. 

At  Joppa,  a  devoted  disciple  named  Dorcas  had 
apparently  organized  a  band  of  helpers, — widows, 
perhaps  desolate,  friendless,  homeless  ones, — who 
assisted  her  in  her  works  of  charity  and  self- 
denying  love.  What  was  taking  place  at  Joppa 
in  the  year  *40,'  no  doubt  was  taking  place  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  many  another  centre  where  the 
religion  of  Jesus  had  gathered  together  a  congre- 
gation of  believers.  In  this  little  band  of  faithful 
women  gathered  together  in  Joppa  by  Dorcas,  we 
see  the  germ  of  that  more  elaborately-constituted 
body  of  female  workers  at  Ephesus  alluded  to 
twenty-five  years  later  by  St.  Paul  (i  Tim.  v.  9). 
It  is,  indeed,  a  specially  interesting  episode  this 
visit  of  Peter  to  Joppa,  for  it  is  the  first  and 
earliest  mention  of  the  noble  work  left  by  the 
Redeemer  to  be  done  by  C'hristian  women.  It  is 
the  first  recital  of  those  splendid  services  of  theirs 
in  the  holy  cause  of  charity,  the  record  of  which 
will  be  found  to  fill  so  muny  of  the  brightest  pages 
of  the  book  of  God  when  it  is  opened  and  read 
before  the  great  white  throne. 

Excursus. 
The  Omitted  Words  of  Ver.  5,  *  It  is  hard 

FOR  THER  TO  KICK  AGAINST  THE  PrICKS.** 

A  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  these  words. 
They  were  uttered  by  the  Risen  and  Ascended 
Lord  ;  they  have  been  acknowledged  without  dis- 
pute by  the  Christian  Church  from  the  earliest 
days  as  a  voice  from  the  glory- throne  in  heaven. 
It  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  certain  schools 
of  theological  thought  would  endeavour  to  find  in  a 
saying  surrounded  by  so  extraordinary  a  sanctity, 
an  authoritative  approval  of  the  views  which  they 
advocated. 

The  metaphor,  *  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick 
against  the  pricks,'  was  a  favourite  one  in  the 
heathen  world ;  as,  for  instance  : 

'  With  God  we  may  not  strive 

But  to  bow  down  the  willing  neck. 

And  bear  the  yoke,  is  wise  ; 
To  kick  against  the  pricks  will  prove 

A  perilous  emprise.'* 

It  was  frequently  used  both  by  Greek  and 
Roman  writers.  We  find  it  in  the  works  of 
Pindar,  .^schylus,  and  Euripides,  and  also  in 
Plautus  and  Terence.  ^  The  words  do  not  occur 
in  any  known  collection  of  Hebrew  Proverbs,  but 

^  The  words,    *  It  is  hard  for  ihee  to  kick  against  the 

S ricks,'  occur  in  the  Authorised  Version  in  the  account  of 
t.  Paul's  conversion  contained  in  Acts  ix.,  but  all  critical 
editors  of  the  New  Testament  concur  in  expunging  these 
wordn  in  this  first  narration  of  the  conver-ion,  as  they  are  not 
contained  in  any  of  the  older  authorities.  But  though 
this  was  no  place  for  their  insertion,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt  but  that  the  words  were  uttered  by  the  Lord,  lor  all 
M^s.  unite  in  inserting  them  in  St.  Paul's  own  account  of  his 
conversion  (Acts  xxvi.  14). 

"  Sec  PindiU",  Pytk.  ii   173  (the  transl.  is  by  Plumptre). 
•  See  iCsch.  Prom.  323,  Agamemn.  1633 ;  Eur.  Bacch. 
791 ;  Plautux,  True.  iv.  2.  59  ;  Ter.  Phormio,  i.  2.  27. 


probably  the  same  or  a  similar  saying  was  current 
among  the  Jews. 

The  proverb,  no  doubt  a  most  ancient  one,  if 
derived  from  oxen  at  the  plough,  which,  on  being 
pricked  with  the  goad,  kick  against  it,  and  so 
cause  it  to  pierce  them  more  severely.  Its  mean- 
ing here  is  obvious  :  it  was  useless,  nay  injurious, 
to  resist  Christ  by  persecuting  His  disciples.  So 
St.  Augustine  (sermon  cxvi.)  :  *  Saul,  Saul,  why 
persecutest  thou  me  ?  I  am  in  heaven,  thou  art 
on  earth,  and  yet  thou  persecutest  Me.  It  is  not 
My  head  that  thou  touchest,  but  it  is  My  members 
that  thou  treadest  under  foot.  *  Professor  Plumptre, 
however,  with  great  force  suggests  that  Saul  had, 
in  a  peculiar  and  especial  way,  been  for  some 
time  past  'kicking  against  the  pricks.'  *  There 
had  been  i^romptings,  misgivings,  warnings, 
which  he  had  resisted  and  defied.  Among  the 
causes  of  these  we  may  reckon  .  .  .  the  warning 
counsel  of  Gamaliel  (chap.  v.  34-39),  the  angel- 
face  of  Stephen  and  the  martyr's  dying  prayer 
(chap.  vi.  15,  vii.  60),  and  the  daily  spectacle  of 
those  who  were  ready  to  go  to  prison  and  to  death 
rather  than  to  renounce  the  name  of  Jesus.  In  the 
frenzjr  of  his  zeal  he  had  tried  to  crush  these  mis- 
givings, and  the  effort  to  do  so  had  brought  with  it 
discomfort  and  disquietude,  which  made  him  more 
exceeding  mad  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.* 
But  this  proverb  used  by  the  glorified  Lord  possesses 
its  own  peculiar  importance — it  teaches  a  great 
truth.  To  resist  the  call  of  Christ  is  ever  a  hard  and 
profitless  task  ;  one,  too,  which  is  far  beyond  man's 
power.  Such  a  course  of  action  must  ever  end  in 
utter  ruin  and  wreck  for  the  unhappy  one  who 
struggles  to  resist.  But  hopeless  as  is  such  a 
resistance,  certain  as  is  the  ruin  which  follows, 
the  teaching  of  the  passage  shows  it  is  possible  for 
any  of  us  to  resist  the  Redeemer's  voice,  and  by 
this  stubborn  resistance,  not  by  any  means  to  bar 
the  progress  of  His  kingdom,  but  to  bring  misery 
and  destruction  upon  oneself.  We  arc  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  the  statement  of  Acts  xxvi.  19, 
which  followed  the  recital  of  his  meeting  with 
Jesus  on  his  way  to  Damascus  :  *  Whereupon  .  .  . 
I  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.'  He 
might  then  have  been  disobedient  to  this  summons 
of  his  Lord  had  he  pleased.  The  call  to  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  then,  was  no  irresistible  summons.  St. 
Augustine  (sermon  clxix. )  well  puts  it  :  *  Thou  art 
angry,  but  I  pity ;  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  For  1 
have  no  fear  of  thee  that  ihou  shouldest  crucify 
Me  a  second  time;  my  wish  is  that  thou  shouldest 
know  Me,  lest  thou  shouldest  slay  not  Me  but 
thine  own  self.' 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  utterance  of  Christ 
from  His  throne  was  made  in  the  old  sacred 
Hebrew  tongue.  Now  Saul,  to  whom  the  voice 
came,  was  more  ci>nveirsant  with  Greek  than  with 
Hebrew.  He  seems  tp  have  generally  adopted 
Greek  as  the  language  in  which  he  conveyed  his 
teaching  in  eastern  as  well  as  in  western  lands. 
The  proverb,  too,  was  no  Hebrew,  but  a  famous 
and  well-known  Greek  saying.  Hence  Bengel's 
comment  on  the  employment  of  the  Hebrew  tongue 
by  the  voice  from  heaven,  deserves  grave  attention, 
even  if  we  hesitate  fully  to  accept  his  conclusions. 
*  Hebrew,'  he  says,  *  is  Christ's  language  on  earth ; 
His  language,  too.  when  speaking  from  heaven  * 
(see  Excursus  following  chap,  xxvi.,  where  this 
question  is  fully  discussed). 
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Chapter  X. 

The  History  of  Cornelius — His  Vision  at  Ccesarea — Trance  of  St.  Peter  at 
Joppa — His  Journey  to  Ccesarea — Baptism  of  Cornelius. 

1  T^HERE  was*  a  certain  man  in  *Caesarea  called  Cornelius,  «Ver.a^  se« 

I  ch*  viii.  40. 

2  X       a  centurion  of  the   *band   called   the   Italian   band^  A  ^scejo. 

^  xvm.  3. 

devout  man,  and  ^one  that  feared  God  with  all  his  house,  cVer.  7;ch. 

xxu.  12 ;  2 

which  gave  much  alms  to  the   people,  and  prayed   to   God    ^^'^ » 

3  alway.*  *  He  saw  in  ^a  vision  evidently,'  about  the  ninth  hour  ''Ver.  2a.  ^ 
of  the  day,  ^an  angel  of  God  coming  in  to  him,  and  saying  ^y^  *^».^ 

4  unto  him,  Cornelius.  And  when  he  *  looked  on  him/  *  he  was  jjidy/vifn. 
afraid,  and  said,  What  is  it,  Lord  ?  And  he  said  unto  him,  -^^^'^^^ 
Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  *are  come  up  'for  a  memorial  ^|^Lu.w!ii 

5  before  Go^.     And  now  send  men  to  **  Joppa,  and  call  for  ^«^  ilSv^viii;"* 

6  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter :  He  lodgeth  with  one  *  Simon  a    §JS?*x.  %. 
tanner,  whose  house  is  by  the  sea-side :  ''he  shall  tell  thee  what  ^i^fMt'JiY. 

7  thou  oughtest  to  do.*  And  when  the  angel  which  spake  unto  3; ;  Ifebt'ii. 
Cornelius*  was  departed,  he  called  two  of  his  ^household  ser-  wCh.u. 36,43. 
vants,'  and  a  ^devout  soldier  of  them  that  ^waited  on  him  "soVS*  m; 

8  continually  ;•  And  when  he  had  declared  all  these  things  unto  /Lii.lJ^!^3: 

,  ,  ,  -  Rom.  xiv.  4 ; 

them,  he  sent  them  to  Joppa.  i  Pet.  u.  18 

^1  1  1      .       .  11  intheGk. 

9  On  the  morrow,  as  they  went  on  their  journey,  and  drew  ^  ch.  vUi.  13 
nigh  unto  the  city,  ''Peter  went  up  upon  'the  house •  to  pray  rXover. 32; 

10  about  *  the  sixth  hour :  And  he  became  very  hungry,  and  would  *  sm  » Swn.* 
have  eaten  :  but  while  they  made  ready,  he  fell  into  *a  trance,'"  'p*-  ^^..17. 

J  <f  ^  '      «Ch.  XXII.  17. 

11  And  ''saw  heaven  opened,  and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  "f^^Eidiw 
him,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet  knit  at  the  four  corners,  and  '^'f®.^^  /"g 

12  let  down  to  the  earth  :  Wherein  were  all  manner  of  fourfooted  *ver  »8;  ch. 

,  •'  XI     O. 

beasts  of  the  earth,"  and  wild  beasts,^^  and  creeping  things,  ■^'J^'i^j^eit! 

13  and  fowls  of  the  air.     And  there  came  a  voice  to  him.  Rise,  ,Mat.*x^*„^ 

14  Peter;  kill,  and  eat.     But  Peter  said.  Not  so,  Lord;  for  "'I    ^.H^'xa^f^^i, 
have  never  eaten  any  thing  that  is  "^common  or  -^unclean.    !|'inthe'Gk 

15  And  the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second  time,  What    ^l^^^o^x 
\6  God  hath  cleansed,  that  'call  not  thou  common.      This  was    T?m.Tv*5;* 

Tit.  L  15. 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  was  ;  *  render^  *  And  a  certain  man  in  Caesarea 
called  Cornelius  .  .  .  saw  in  a  vision,'  etc. 

*  better  rendered^  'prayed  to  God  constantly.' 

*  better  rendered^  *  saw  in  a  vision  clearly.' 

*  more  accurately^  *  when  he  looked  upon  him  earnestly.' 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do.' 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Cornelius  ; '  render^  *  spake  unto  him.' 

'  The  older  authorities  omit  *  his  ; '  render^  *  two  of  the  household  servants.' 

*  omit  *  continually.'  *  better^  *  went  up  to  the  house-top.' 
*•  quite  literally,  *  an  ecstasy  fell  upon  him  ; '  or,  according  to  some  of  the 

older  authorities,  ^  an  ecstasy  happened  to  him.' 
"  The  older  authorities  omit  *  and  wild  beasts,'  anyplace  *  of  the  earth  '  after 
creeping  things.' 

VOL.  II.  23 
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done  thrice:  and   the   vessel   was    received    up    again"   into 
heaven. 

17  Now  while   Peter  "doubted    in   himself  what  this  /vision  «SeeLu  «  7 
which  he  had  seen  should  mean,  behold,  the  men  which  were 

sent  from  Cornelius  had  made  inquiry  for  Simon's  house,  and 

18  ^  stood  before  ^  the  gate,  And  called,  and  asked  whether  Simon,  ^cicudi. 

19  which  was  surnamed  Peter,  were  lodged  there.     While  Peter  rS!.^'Lii.jnri. 
thought  on  the  vision,  the  spirit  said  unto  him,  Behold,  ''three  '*  d\'tx.  7. 

20  men  seek  thee:  Arise  therefore,  and  get  tfue  down,  and  'go  rCh. xr. 79; 

'**'**         Eph  uL  6. 

21  with  them, -^ doubting  nothing:  for  I  have  sent  them.     Then    Cp.jo.jcv>. 
Peter  went  down  to  the  men  which  were  sent  unto  him  from /^^ 


Cornelius  ;  **  and  said.  Behold,  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek  :  what  is 

22  the  cause  wherefore  ye  are  come  ?     And  they  said,  Cornelius 

the  centurion,  a  just  man.  and  ^one  that  feareth  God,  and  ^of/Ver.  a. 

,  k  Sec  di.  vu  3. 

good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  was  '  warned  «SeeLu  iLad. 
from  God  by  a  *  holy  angel  to  send  for  thee  into  his  house,  and  *see  Mat. 

23  '  to  hear  words  of  thee.     Then  called  he  them  in,  and  lodged  tfiem.  i  S^vwl'e : 
And  on  the  morrow  Peter  ^*  went  away  with  them,  and  **  certain  nnVw-is  Cp. 

24  *  brethren  from  Joppa  accompanied  him.      And  the   morrow  •  Sc'e  ji.  xxL 
after  they  '*  entered  into  *  Csesarea.      And    Cornelius   waited  » v».  i. 
for  them,  and  had  called  together  his  kinsmen  and  near  friends. 

25  And  as  Peter  was  coming  in,  Cornelius  met  him,  and  ^fell  down  /Soch.xvLa9> 

26  dX  his  feet,  and*  ^  worshipped  him.     But  Peter  took  him  up,"  ^s«Mat. 

viii.  a. 

2y  saying.  Stand  up;  ''I  myself  also  am  a   man.     And   as  he  rRey. xucio, 
talked  with  him,  he  went  in,  and  found  '  many  that  were  come    <*.  iiv.  i^ 

'  *'  cp   Dan.  VL. 

28  together.     And  he  said  unto  them.  Ye  know  how  that  it  is  an    4?- 

'unlawful  thing  for  a  man  that  is  a  Jew  "to  keep  company,  ^'„^JJ:S',^' 
or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation  ;  but  "God  hath  showed  "SoJciv  o, 

'  xviii.  28  ;  ch. 

2Q  me  that  /  should  not  call  any  man  common  or  unclean.     There-    ?.'•  3  -  ^^ 

^  •'  n.  xa,  14. 

fore  came  I  unto  you  "  without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was  sent  ^^^'  '5- 

30  for :  I  ask  therefore  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?     And 
Cornelius  said,  "Tour  days  ago    I  was  'fasting"  until  this *; g^j§*^****- 
hour;  and  at  -^the  ninth  hour  I    prayed   in    my  house,  and  _yg^^c"ijj  ^^ 

31  behold,  'a  man  stood  before  me  in  *  bright  clothing.  And  said,  il^dl;!.  Jo; 
Cornelius,   *thy  prayer  is  heard,  and  thine  alms  are  had  in    (ck.x.""'** 

32  remembrance  in  the  sight  of  God.     'Send  therefore  to  Joppa,  *vcl^**5,6. 
and  call  hither  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter  ;  *•  he  is  lodged 

*'  The  older  authorities  read  *  straightway  ^  Jor  *  again.' 

^*  Sonu  of  the  older  authoritits  omit  *  three'  before  *  men ;  ^one  reads  *two  men.' 

^*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  wordsy  *  which  were  sent  unto  him  from 

Cornelius.' 

"  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Peter,'  and  insert  *  having  arisen  ; '  render^ 

•having  arisen,  he  went  with  them.' 

*•  Some  ancient  authorities  read,  *  he  entered  into,*  etc, 

^^  better^  *  raised  him  up.'  **  omit  *  unto  you,' 

*•  Some  ancient  authorities  omit '  fasting  ; '  the  rendering  thus  would  be^  *  I 

was  praying  at  the  ninth  hour,'  etc. 
•^  literally,  *  who  is  surnamed  Peter.* 
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in  the  house  of  one  Simon  a  tanner  by  the  sea-side :  who,  when  i/3Pet.L  19; 

33  he  cometh,  shall  speak  unto  thee."     Immediately  therefore  I  rLe°Mit.v.a, 
sent  to  thee;  and  ''thou  hast  well  done  that  thou  art  come.    17 
Now  therefore  are  we  all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all    Rom.'ii.jis,* 

26, 37,  iit.  32, 

things  that  are  commanded  thee  of  God."  29, «.  .2, 13: 

I  Cor.  xit.  13J 

34  Then  Peter  'opened  his  mouth,  and  said,  Of  a  truth  I  per-    Gai.iii. 28; 

35  ceive  that  God  is  ^no  respecter  of  persons:    But  *^in  every  ^^^'^'^^ 
nation  *he  that  feareth  him,  and  *  worketh  rig^hteousness,  is  ii"-*"^'-.?.- 

'  o  »  ^  Sec  ch.  xiu. 

36  accepted**  with  him.     *  The  word  which "  GodstnX,  unto  the  /ILluux 
children  of  Israel,  preaching  '  peace  by  Jesus  Christ :  (**  he  is  **^J*JS*  so 

37  *  Lord  of  all :)  That  word,  I  say^  ye  know,"  which  was  pub-  Ke™x^!x4, 
lished  throughout  all  Judea,  and  ^  began  from  Galilee,  after  the  ^  \^;. 

38  baptism  which  John  preached;  How  God  ^anointed  Jesus  of  ^fjJj^Ji";"; 
Nazareth"  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power:  who  went    JJIl'iv.xV: 
about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  /^;  ch.Vv 

39  devil ;  for  ^  God  was  with  him.  And  we  are  ^  witnesses  of  all  S'  3  fdili". 
things  which  he  did  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews,  and   in    rist^'iTi 

40  Jerusalem  ;  '  whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree :  Him  *  God  Her"4'i.''*s«e 

41  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed  him  openly;  *Not  to  all  *So'ch.^v.'3o. 
the  people,  but  unto  *'  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to    ch.  Xu^. 
us,  "'who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose  from  the  «jax1v!"7,23. 

42  dead.  And  "'he  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  xiii.'3..*sc^ 
to  ^testify  that  *it  is  he  which  was  ** ordained  of  God  to  6e  v;Lu.  xxiv. y^ 

43  the  Judge  *  of  quick  and  dead.     To  him  give  ^all  the  prophets    ".'n- 

witness,  that  through  his  name  '^  whosoever"'  believeth  in  him    ^=0^  »«« 

shall  receive  '  remission  of  sins.  .ySee  Lu.  xvi. 

38. 

44  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words,  -^the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  '^l'^'*]'* 

45  all  them  which  heard  the  word.  And  ^they  of  the  circum- *^*  *-"•"**• 
cision  which  believed  were  astonished,  ^as  many  as  came  with  ^^j.*^'^ 
Peter,  because  that  *  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  *  poured  out  *  the    x  pLt.'Tv^l 

46  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     For  they  heard  them  'speak  with    ^:!j]^t^' 

47  tongues,  and  magnify  God.  Then  ""answered  Peter,  Can  any  ^ sSTjSr'*^ 
man  *  forbid  water,  that  these  should  not  be  baptized,  which    MTa^i.*,*. 

48  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  as  well  as  we  ?  And  he  ^com-  ^/****^ 
manded  them  to  be  baptized  ^in  the  name  of  the  Lord.** ''^.*9!'roSL 
Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain  days.  &5Slu 


1.1U.33. 


r  Secch.  V.  31.         yCh.  xi.  25      Sec  ch.  ii.  4.        ^Ver.  23.    Cp.  ch.  xi.  xs.  A  Soch.  xL  18.    SeeMat.viu.  xi. 

f  See  ch.  u.  33.         Jk  See  ch.  iL  38.         /  Ch.  xix.  6.    See  ch.  ii.  4.        mtQi.  iii.  X2,  v.  8.    See  Judg.  zviii.  14. 
ff  Ch.  viii.  36,  xi.  17  in  the  Ok.  c  Ch.  xi.  17,  xv.  8,  9 ;  Rom.  x.  xs.  /Cp.  x  Cor.  L  14  17. 

f  So  ch.  ii.  38,  viiL  16,  xix.  5.    See  Mat.  xxviii.  19. 

•^  Some  ancient  authorities  omit  'who,  when  he  cometh,  shall  speak  unto  thee.' 
**  The  older  authorities  read  here^  '  of  the  Lord.' 
••  more  accurately  rendered^  *  is  acceptable  to  him.' 

^  Some  ancient  authorities  omit  *  which  ; '  the  rendering  then  would  be^  *  God 
sent  the  word  unto  the  children  of  Israel.* 
*•  better  rendered^  '  ye  know  the  word  which  was  published,'  etc, 
*•  more  accurately^  'ye  knowjesus  of  Nazareth,  how  that  God  anointed  Him,V/^. 
•'  more  accurately^  *  every  one  who.' 
■•  Some  ancient  authofities  read,  *  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.' 
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The  careful  comparison  of  the  several  parts  of 
this  section  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  one  with 
another  is  of  great  importance.  Worked  out  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hora  Paulina^  it  leads  to 
evidential  results  of  considerable  value.  With 
the  direct  narrative  are  to  be  compared — (i)  The 
account  of  Cornelius  given  by  his  messengers; 
(2)  Peter's  account  of  his  own  experience  to  Cor- 
nelius; (3)  Cornelius's  account,  in  turn,  of  his 
own  experience  to  Peter;  (4)  Peter's  apologetic 
account  at  Jerusalem.  To  fulHl  the  conditions  of 
the  argument  drawn  from  *■  undesigned  coinci- 
dences, these  various  sections  must  be  in  harmony 
with  one  another :  yet  they  must  have  sufficient 
variation  to  suit  their  several  occasions ;  and  those 
variations  must  not  be  contrived  :  the  whole  must 
fit  easily  and  naturally  together.  These  par- 
ticulars will  be  noticed  as  we  eo  on,  and  the 
result  will  be  summed  up  at  me  close  in  an 
Excursus  on  the  two  accounts  of  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius, 

Ccesarea  and  Cornelius ^  i,  2. 

Ver.  I.  Thexe  was  a  certain  man.      In  the 

Authorised  Version  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the 
little  particle  ^i  .  but  this  little  particle  is  not 
without  its  importance.  It  serves  to  connect  what 
we  read  here  with  what  we  read  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  llie  work  and  miracles 
of  Peter  at  Lydda  and  elsewhere  were  the  prepara- 


Roman  Centurion, 
lion  for  what  is  now  about  to  be  recounted.  His 
residence  at  Joppa  was  locally  the  starting-point 
for  the  momentous  mission  presently  to  be 
undertaken.  All  this  sacred  history,  both  in  its 
outward  circumstances  and  in  the  apostle's  per- 
sonal experience,  is  arranged  on  a  providential 
plan. 

It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  necessary,  to  fix  the 
precise  relations  as  to  time  between  the  preaching 
and  acceptance  of  Christianity  among  the  Gentiles 
at  Antioch,  the  account  of  which  meets  us  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  that  great 
itory  of  the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  which  is  the 


subject  of  the  tenth  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
eleventh.  The  exact  chronological  order  cf 
these  events  is  not  of  essential  moment.  When 
a  great  providential  change  is  about  to  occar, 
premonitory  indications  may  be  expected  ; 
and  if  the  change  is  one  that  affects  aU  man- 
kind, such  symptoms  may  be  looked  for  simul- 
taneously in  various  places.  Reuss  gives  pre- 
cedence, in  point  of  time,  to  the  events  which 
occurred  at  Antioch  :  and  certainly  the  first  Gentile 
Church  was  there  ;  the  name  *  Christian  '  came 
into  existence  there ;  and  Antioch  became  the 
J  erusalem  of  Gentile  Christianity.  But  this  priority 
in  time  cannot  be  proved.  More  will  be  said  on 
this  subject  when  we  come  to  that  part  of  the 
history.  Meantime  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
Ci^sAREA  is  set  before  us  as  the  scene  of  the  bright 
beginning  of  that  revelation  of  the  *  mystery '  oi 
the  reception  of  the  Gentiles  on  equal  terms  with 
the  Jews,  in  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  so  much 
gloned  (Eph.  iii.  3-6;  Col.  i.  26,  27),  and  our 
attention  is  pointedly  fixed  upon  Cornelius  as 
the  first  typical  example  of  Gentile  Christendom. 
We  are  brought  at  this  part  of  the  history  to  an 
event  so  remarkable,  that  we  must  lay  emphatic 
stress  both  upon  the  man  and  the  place.  They 
harmonize  with  and  are  correlative  to  one  another. 
Caesarea  is  the  appointed  and  proper  frame  for 
the  portrait  of  Cornelius. 

In  Cnsarea.  Some  notice  of  this  place  has 
been  already  given  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
mention  of  it  (viii.  40;  see  also  ix.  30),  where  Philip 
the  Evangelist  is  described  as  arriving  there  from 
Azotus,  after  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopian 
eunuch.  Bat  the  importance  of  Csesarea  in  con- 
nection with  Cornelius  is  so  great  that  the  follow- 
ing circumstances  may  be  added.  This  city  is 
ver}'  conspicuous  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  For 
instance,  not  to  refer  again  to  what  has  preceded, 
St.  Paul  closed  at  this  place  his  second  and  his 
third  raissionarj'  journeys  (xviii.  22,  xxi.  8).  To 
this  place  he  was  sent,  after  the  uproar  at  Jeru- 
salem, that  he  might  be  safe,  and  that  he  might 
appear  before  the  governor  (xxiii.  23) ;  and  from 
this  port  he  sailed  on  his  voyage  to  Italy  (xxvii.  i). 
This  prominence  of  Caesarea  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  the  history  is  a 
true  one.  It  was  a  city  of  the  utmost  importance 
at  this  time,  partly  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
road  along  the  coast,  but  still  more  because  of  its 
harbour,  by  which  it  communicated  with  all  the 
West.  This  harbour  is  said  by  Josephus  to  have 
rivalled  that  of  the  Piraeus.  Its  great  breakwater 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Cherbourg  in  our 
own  day.  Tacitus  says  that  Caesarea  was  *  the 
head  of  Judaea.'  Moreover  it  was  specially  a 
Gentile  city.  The  Jews  were  relatively  less 
numerous  there  than  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine. 
It  was  a  Pagjan  metropolis  in  the  Holy  Land. 
Above  all  things  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  when 
Palestine  was  a  Roman  province,  the  governor 
resided  here.  Felix  and  Festus  after  this  date, 
and,  no  doubt,  Pontius  Pilate  previously,  had  their 
official  palace  at  Caesarea.  Here,  too,  were  the 
chief  quarters  of  the  soldiers,  who  kept  this  land 
in  subjection,  whether  under  Herodian  kings  or 
under  Roman  governors.  Tholuck  {Die  Glaub- 
wUrdigkeit  der  Evangelisclien  Geschichte,  p.  174) 
remarks  on  the  presence  of  the  *  Italian  cohort '  at 
this  place  as  an  indication  of  the  natural  truthful- 
ness of  the  history.  And  the  same  remark  might 
be  made  concerning  the  presence  of  the  *  Augustdi 
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cohort*  in  this  place  (Acts  xxvii.  i;  see  note  on 
that  passage).  In  its  very  name,  as  in  the  cha- 
racter of  its  buildings,  Csesarea  was  a  reflection  of 
imperial  Rome.  Thus  this  city  was  ai^xpression 
of  the  relation  of  Palestine  to  the  empire,  and  of 
the  condition  of  things  under  which  the  Gospel 
was  propagated.  We  should  not  fail  to  notice 
this  particular  form  of  the  connection  between  the 
Holy  Land  and  the  Heathen  world  at  lar^e.  It 
was  a  Gentile  capital  of  Judaea  with  which  we 
have  to  do  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There 
was  something  providential,  if  we  may  say  so, 
in  the  fact  mat  Jerusalem  never  became  the 
Roman  capital,  but  always  retained  its  Hebrew 
character. 

Galled  Oomeliiis,  a  centurion  of  the  band 
called  the  Italian  hand.  In  these  two  verses  we 
have  information  as  to  what  he  was — (i)  nationally 
and  officially,  and  (2)  in  personal  character ;  and 
we  naturally  wish  to  know  all  we  can  about  the 
man  who  occupies  so  remarkable  a  place  in  the 
sacred  history  of  the  world. 

His  was  a  true  Roman  namty  and  a  very  dis- 
tinguished one.  No  gens  was  better  known  in  the 
Roman  annals  than  the  Cornelian.  The  name  of 
Cornelius  probably  points  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  true-born  Italian. 

As  to  his  position  in  life,  he  was  a  centurion — 
a  military  officer  holding  a  responsible  position. 
It  is  worth  while  to  remark  here,  in  passing,  on 
the  honourable  character  of  all  the  centurions  who 
come  specially  before  us  in  the  New  Testament — 
two  in  the  Gospels,  and  two  in  the  Acts.  The 
close  connection  of  the  history  of  the  founding  of 
Christianity  with  military  subjects  is  remarkable 
and  instructive.  We  have  here,  in  the  case  of 
Cornelius,  an  anticipation  of  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  St.  Paul  with  the  Roman  army.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  war  is  a  good  thing. 
Rather  we  ought  to  say  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  over- 
ruled for  good,  and  made  subservient  to  missionary 
purposes.  In  illustration  of  SL  Paul's  frequent 
use  of  military  metaphors,  derived  from  this  con- 
nection, see  especially  £ph.  vi.  11-18. 

The  cohort  to  which  Cornelius  belonged  was 
the  Italic  cohort.  The  phrase  tm  t^aXoufAivus  may 
denote  a  popular  appellation  of  this  body  of  troops 
(see  Acts  zxvii.  14).  However  this  may  be,  the 
title  seems  to  indicate  a  cohort  of  true-born 
Italians.  Wherever  other  cohorts  quartered  in 
Caesarea  or  in  other  parts  of  Palestine  may  have 
been  recruited,  this  was  recruited  in  Italy.  The 
Latin  character  of  the  corps  is  strongly  marked ; 
and  this  is  in  harmony  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Gloag  and  Alexander  compare  the 
position  of  this  cohort  in  Judaea  with  that  of  a 
British  regiment  in  India,  as  distinguished  from 
Sepoy  or  native  troops.  Gloag  suggests  that  it 
may  have  been  *the  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
governor,'  and  valuable  to  him  as  'formed  of 
troops  on  whom  he  could  depend  in  disputes  with 
the  natives.'  But  here  this  useful  commentator  is 
in  error.  Judaea  was  not  at  this  time  a  province 
under  a  Roman  governor,  such  as  Pilate,  or  Felix, 
or  Festus,  but  a  kingdom  under  Herod  Agrippa  I. 
(see  xii.  x,  and  especially  xii.  19).  This  fact  has 
some  bearing  on  the  question  whether  the  Italic 
cohort  was  a  detached  body  of  troops,  or  a  part  of 
a  legion.  The  former  is  more  likely.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  Roman  army  to  petty  dependent  sove- 
reigns under  the  empire  is  full  of  interest,  and 
derives  some  illustration  from  what  we  read  con- 


cerning the  soldiers  of  Heiod  Antipas  in  St  Luke 
xxiii.  II.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  corps 
under  consideration  was  identical  with  a  cohort  of 
Italian  volunteers  in  Syria,  which  is  mentioned 
in  an  ancient  inscription  adduced  by  Akerman 
{Numismatic  Illustrations  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  33,  an  unpretending  treatise  which  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  any  commentary  on  this  book 
of  the  Bible). 

Ver.  2.  A  devout  man,  etc.  We  enter  here 
upon  the  description  of  the  personal  character  of 
Cornelius ;  and  the  particulars  contained  even  in 
this  verse  are  copious  and  impressive.  It  is  useful 
to  enumerate  them  separately  :  (i)  He  was  a  '  de- 
vout '  or  religious  man.  The  word  {xlvxptrn)  used 
here  has  reference  simply  to  personal  character,  and 
is  different  from  the  oUier  word  {ai^iftm^i)  simi- 
larly translated  elsewhere  (as  in  Acts  xvii.  4),  and 
denoting  a  proselyte  to  Judaism.  (2)  The  character 
of  the  religion  of  Cornelius  is  yet  more  precisely 
described  by  the  statement  that  he  was  one  '  that 
feared  God. '  This  phrase,  *  God-fearing,*  as  used 
in  Scripture,  is  full  of  meaning.  It  denotes  that 
all  the  concerns  of  life  and  duty  are  referred  to 
God.  As  employed  here  of  Cornelius,  it  implies 
that  he  had  given  up  the  polytheism  in  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  (3)  *  With  all  his  house.' 
This  exhibits  his  religion  in  a  wider  scope,  and 
gives  us  a  still  higher  view  of  his  character.  His 
piety  was  not  merely  personal,  but  domestic.  His 
house  was  regulated  on  religious  principles.  And 
this,  as  we  shall  see,  is  in  harmony  with  what  we 
read  below.  (4)  He  *gave  alms.'  His  religious 
faith  exhibited  proof  of  its  reality  by  practical  sym- 
pathy, charity,  and  self-denial.  '  (5)  He  gave 
'  much  alms."  The  help  he  bestowed  on  the  poor 
was  not  scanty,  but  liberal  and  large.  This  addi- 
tional touch  in  thcportrait  should  by  no  means  be 
overlooked.  (6)  These  alms  were  given  to  the 
people,  ue.  to  the  Jewish  people.  This  is  a  very 
expressive  feature  in  the  portrait.  He  treated  the 
Jews  around  him,  not  with  scorn,  but  with  kind- 
ness. This  charity  to  them  meant  more  than  if  it 
had  been  shown  to  compatriots  and  persons  having 
the  same  early  religious  associations  with  himself 
in  an  Italian  city.  Mr.  Humphry  says  very  well 
here  :  *  His  almsgiving  was  the  more  remarkable, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Roman  officers, 
who  generally  plundered  the  provincials  to  the 
utmost.'  This  particular  co-ordinates  Cornelius 
with  that  centurion  in  the  Gospel  history  whose 
servant  was  healed  by  Christ  (see  Luke  vii.  5). 
(7)  This  centurion  at  Csesarea  was  a  man  of  prayer. 
Here  we  see  in  him  the  very  heart  of  the  reality 
of  religion.  (8)  Not  only  so,  but  he  was  persever- 
ing in  prayer  ;  he  prayed  'continually'  {^M^atr^t). 
Prayer  wiih  him  was  not  a  mere  impulse,  but  a 
habit ;  and  this  has  always  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  saints.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  adverb 
employed  here,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  says  of  Cor- 
nelius :  *  He  was  ever  in  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and 
often  in  the  act. ' 

Further  illustrations  of  the  character  of  Cornelius 
will  come  to  view  as  we  proceed.  But  meanwhile 
it  demands  our  observation  that  a  man  so  eminently 
good  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  all  Gentile 
Christianity.  This  was,  as  the  same  commentator 
sa)rs,  *  a  proper  person  to  be  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.*  The  choice  of  such  a  man 
for  such  a  place  in  history  leads  us  to  recognise 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.  And  this  re- 
mark may  be  added,  that  the  facts  before  us  are 
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in  harmony  with  other  facts  in  the  early  Gospel 
history.  Just  as  the  apostles  were  men  of  high 
character,  so  it  is  here.  St.  John  and  (probably) 
St.  Peter  were  earnest  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist. 
St.  Paul  had  always  been  marked  by  a  strong  zeal  for 
religion,  and  for  a  strictly  moral  life.  So  the  great 
representative  Gentile  convert  was  a  man  of  the 
highest  character.  Salvation  is  indeed  available 
for  the  worst  sinners,  and  the  worst  sinners  may 
become  great  saints ;  but  in  the  choice  v,f  the  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  earliest  Church,  no  special 
honour  is  put  upon  reclaimed  profligates. 

yision  of  Cornelius  at  Ccuarea — Messengers  sent 
to  St.  Peter  at  Joppa,  3-8. 

Ver.  3.  He  saw  in  a  vision  evidently.  The 
language  seems  carefully  chosen  so  as  to  assert  the 
certainty  and  absolute  distinctness  of  the  vision. 
This  was  not  a  dream  or  a  trance.  What  Cor- 
nelius saw  was  addressed  to  his  waking  senses. 
His  own  language  afterwards  (x.  30)  is  that  'a 
man  stood  be^re  him  and  spoke ; '  and  Peter,  at  a 
later  period  still  (xi.  13),  remembering  the  account 
given  to  him  by  Cornelius,  told  the  apostles  and 
elders  that  he  *  saw  an  angel  standing  and  speak- 
ing to  him.'  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in  each 
of  these  passages,  where  the  event  is  subsequently 
related,  the  words  *  in  the  house  *  occur. 

Abont  the  ninth  honr  of  the  day.  This  is  the 
5rst  place  where  the  question  necessarily  arises, 
whether  Cornelius  was  at  this  time  a  proselyte  to 
Judaism  or  not.  The  ninth  hour  {i.e.  three  in  the 
afternoon)  was  one  of  the  stated  Jewish  hours  of 
prayer.  It  was  at  this  time  of  the  day,  specially 
named  as  an  hour  of  prayer,  that  we  have  seen  Peter 
and  John  going  to  the  Temple  (iii.  i ).  Other  hours 
of  prayer  were  the  third  (ii.  1 5)  and  the  sixth  (x.  9). 
Moreover,  though  nothing  is  said  about  prayer  in 
the  verse  before  us,  Cornelius  distinctly  says  after- 
wards (x.  30)  that  he  was  at  that  time  (and  he 
names  the  hour)  engaged  in  prayer.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  Cornelius,  besides  having  formed  the 
habit  of  prayer,  had  adopted  some  of  the  customary 
Jewish  regulations  affecting  prayer.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  narrative,  however,  and  its  place  in 
the  history  convey  the  impression  that  Cornelius 
was  by  no  means  a  proselyte  in  the  sense  of 
having  been  circumcised.  There  were  various 
degrees  of  approximation  to  strict  Judaism  among 
those  Gentiles  who,  at  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  were  in  contact  with  the  Jews;  and 
Cornelius  seems  simply  to  have  been  drawn  into 
sympathy  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  on 
its  moral  and  spiritual  side.  Thus  it  is  correct 
to  say  (and  it  is  an  important  way  of  stating  the 
matter)  that  he  was  '  the  first  Pagan  baptized  by 
an  apostle.' 

An  angel.  This  fact  would  weigh  forcibly  with 
the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  when  these 
occurrences  were  brought  before  them.  Thus 
Peter  in  his  apologetic  account  (xi.  13)  lays  stress 
upon  it.  The  messengers  (x.  22)  use  the  phrase 
*  holy  angel.*  The  description  given  by  Cornelius 
himself  (x.  30)  is,  that  what  he  saw  was  'a  man 
In  bright  clothing,'  which  is  strictly  in  analogy 
with  me  account  of  angels  in  the  Gospels  (John 
XX.  12  ;  see  Acts  i.  10). 

Coming  in.  This  is  part  of  the  description 
which  helps  to  give  definiteness  and  certainty  to 
the  vision  (see  l^low,  'when  the  angel  departed,' 
▼er.  7).  Cornelius  distinctly  saw  his  heavenly 
visitant  come  and  go. 


Saying  onto  him,  Ooxneliiis.  This  address- 
ing of  the  person  by  name  is,  again,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  visions  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Samuel  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  St.  Paul  at  his  conversion.  A  dbtinct  appeal 
was  made  at  Caesarea  to  the  hearing,  as  well  as 
the  seeing,  of  Cornelius.  Stier  says  :  '  This  was 
the  answer  to  his  entreaties ;  it  was  as  if  the  holy 
messenger  had  said  to  him  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  1  know  thee  by  name,  and  thou  hast  also 
found  grace  in  my  sight.* 

Ver.  4.  Looking  on  him  and  beooming  a&aid. 
The  first  of  the  phrases  used  here  is  exactly  that 
which  Peter  uses  (xi.  6)  to  describe  his  own  earnest 
attention  to  what  appeared  to  him  at  Joppa.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  description  of  Peter's  trance 
corresponding  with  what  we  read  here  of  the 

*  fear  *  of  Cornelius. 

For  a  memorial  before  God.  In  what  sense 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  prayers  and  alms  of 
Cornelius  became  a  /Atyi/Ai^vw  in  the  presence  of 
God  ?  Some  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by 
ver.  31,  where  the  equivalent  expression  is  'are 
remembered  (>^»if«-^)ir«*)  in  the  presence  of  God.' 
He  was  now  manifestly  to  be  'remembered.*  It 
was  no  longer  to  appear  as  if  he  was  forgotten. 
Perhaps  he  had  prayed  long.  He  had  shown  his 
faith  by  his  prayers ;  and  further  proof  had  been 
given  by  his  charity.  And  now  all  this  was  to  be 
openly  recollected  and  rewarded  :  a  record  had 
been  entered  in  heaven,  so  that  an  answer 
should  come  in  due  season.  The  languaG;e  is 
similar  to  that  which  is  used  by  the  LXX.  in 
reference  to  the  burnt-offering  in  Lev.  ii.  2.     The 

*  prayers  and  alms '  of  Cornelius  expressed  what 
a  Hebrew  sacrifice  expressed ;  and  they  were 
registered  in  heaven  accordingly  (see  Heb.  xiii.  16). 
They  were  proofs  that  grace  was  realjy  working  in 
the  heart  of  Cornelius ;  and  they  were  in  due  time 
acknowledged. 

Ver.  5.  lend  men  to  Joppck  The  exact  men- 
tion of  the  place  is  very  emphatic  :  and  it  recurs 
again  both  in  the  account  given  by  Cornelius  to 
Peter  (x.  32),  and  in  the  apologetic  statement 
made  by  Peter  before  the  apostles  and  elders  (xi. 
13).  We  should  notice,  too,  with  what  definite 
force  Joppa  is  incidentally  named  in  x.  8,  23,  and 
xi.  5.  This  is  all  part  of  the  explicit  assertion  of 
the  facts  of  the  story  as  literally  true.  For  the 
connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  history, 
see  note  on  x.  I. 

Simon,  who  is  snmamed  Peter.  It  is  very 
observable  that  this  exact  phrase  in  its  complete- 
ness is  found  four  times  in  this  narrative  (see  x.  18, 
32,  and  xi.  13).  The  messengers  use  it  when  they 
came  from  Caesarea  to  Joppa  and  speak  to  Peter 
himself :  Cornelius  adduces  it  in  his  account  of 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  send  to  Joppa ;  and 
Peter  brings  it  forward  again,  when  he  justifies  his 
own  conduct  before  the  apostles  and  elders  at 
Jerusalem.  We  are,  of  course,  reminded  of  the 
Lord's  own  emphatic  naming  of  Simon  by  a  new 
name  (John  i.  42 ;  Matt.  xvi.  18).  This  reiteration 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an  expressive  link 
between  that  book  and  the  history  contained  in 
the  Gospels ;  and  it  points  our  thoughts  to  the 
fulfilment  or  part  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's 
prophecy  regarding  Peter.  But  we  can  see  another 
reason  for  this  reiteration  and  precision.  The  exact 
designation  of  the  man  who  was  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  Cornelius  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
transaction.     The  Divine  direction  is  perceptible 
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in  every  act  and  every  word  recorded.  Reuss 
states  this  matter  very  well,  when  he  says  :  '  Ce 
n'est  pas  seulement  un  avis  qui  I'adresse  k 
rap6tre,  mais  surtout  une  instruction  donn<$e 
k  1  ap6tre  lui-meme,  pour  que  celui-ci  comprenne 
et  accepte  la  mission  sp^ciale  qu*il  re9oit.'  As  to 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  communication 
he  adds  :  '  II  n'en  fallait  pas  moins  pour  engager 

Pierre    dans    cette    voie    nouvelle Une 

r^v^lation  sabsidiaire  iXait  indispensable  pour  le 
convaincre  qu*un  paten  pouvait  recevoir  le  bap- 
t6me,  chose  qu*il  ignorait  encore  et  que  ses 
collies  ont  de  la  peine  k  croire*  (xi.  i,  etc.) 
{Histoire  Apostolique,  p.  122). 

The  exact  designation  of  Peter  should  be 
carefully  noted,  also,  from  another  point  of  view. 
Cornelius  was  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  man^  not 
directly  by  the  angel  who  appeared  to  him. 
This  is  in  harmony  with  God's  usual  method  of 
working  in  spiritual  things.  Moreover,  he  is  to 
be  brought  to  this  knowledge  by  an  apostle. 
This  was  not  a  commonplace  instance  of  con- 
version.  Philip  the  Evangelist  was  very 
probably  then  at  Csesarea  (viii.  40,  see  xxL  8) ; 
but  this  would  not  suffice.  Reuss  remarks  that 
the  baptism  of  Cornelius  by  an  aj^stle  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  stir  and  noise  throughout 
Palestine.  The  apostle,  too,  was  to  be  Peter^  one 
of  the  most  Judaic.  Dean  Alford  has  a  good 
note  here  on  the  imminent  risk  of  party^  which 
was  thus  averted.  See  also  Dean  Vaughan's 
Church  of  the  First  Days,  All  parts  of  the 
Divine  scheme  are  seen  to  han^  closely  together 
at  this  crisis.  De  Pressens^  pomts  out  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  the  most  active  and  influential 
apostle  should  be  gained.  The  occurrences  in 
Samaria  (viii.  14-17)  had  by  no  means  yet  re- 
moved all  his  prejudices. 

Ver.  6.  With  one  Simon  a  tanner.  This, 
again,  is  part  of  the  minute  exactitude  conspicuous 
throughout  the  narrative.  Even  this  is  repeated 
by  Cornelius  (x.  32)  when  he  relates  his  experi- 
ence to  St.  Peter  (see  ix.  43  and  x.  17). 

Whose  honBe  is  by  the  sea-side.  Here  is 
the  first  intimation  of  the  position  of  Simon's 
house.  This  circumstance  is  not  stated  in  ix.  43. 
Its  reiteration  by  Cornelius  (x.  32),  when  he 
makes  his  own  statement,  is  another  proof  of  the 
definite  nature  of  his  vision.  Thus  the  phrase  is 
seen  to  have  a  true  importance  in  the  narrative. 
As  to  the  position  of  Simon's  house,  this  might 
have  some  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the 
trade  exercised  by  Simon.  Moreover,  he  may 
have  been  forced  to  live  there,  because  of  some 
ceremonial  uncleanness  connected  in  the  Jewish 
mind  with  the  exercise  of  that  trade.  It  is  a 
direction  of  the  Mischna  that  dead  bodies, 
sepulchres,  and  tanyards  are  '  to  be  at  least  fifty 
cubits  from  the  city.'  Thus  the  very  position 
of  Peter's  lodging  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  the  preparation  of  his  mind  for  the 
startling  duty  that  lay  before  him.  At  all  events, 
his  temporary  home  at  Joppa  was  not  a  place  of 
any  distinction  and  honour ;  and  this,  too,  is 
si^ificant. 

Me  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  onghtest  to  do. 
These  words  ought  to  be  absent.  The  authority 
of  the  MSS.  is  decisive  on  this  point.  Probably 
they  crept  into  the  text  from  a  reminiscence  of 
ix.  6,  under  the  feeling  that  there  are  strong 
resemblances,    in    some    respects,   between    the 


records  of  the  conversions  of  Cornelius  and  St. 
Paul.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  xi.  14,  that 
some  words  to  this  effect  were  spoken  by  the  angel 
to  Cornelius  (see  the  notes  on  these  verses). 

Ver.  7.  When  the  angel  was  departed  (see 
note  above  on  ver.  3).  The  phrase  used  by  Cor- 
nelius himself  (x.  '^'^)^  when  he  tells  his  story  to 
St.  Peter,  is,  *  Immediately  therefore  I  sent  unto 
thee.'  There  is  something  of  military  prompti- 
tude in  this  (comp.  Matt.  viii.  9  ;  Acts  xxiii.  23, 
xxvii.  32).  The  arrangements  for  the  journey 
were  speedily  made,  and  the  travellers  started 
that  very  afternoon. 

Two  of  his  household  servants.  The  domestic 
character,  of  the  piety  of  Cornelius  seems  to  show 
itself  here  from  a  new  point  of  view. 

A  devout  soldier  of  them  that  waited  on  him 
continually.  *  This  man  is  described  as  like  his 
master  or  commander  in  religious  character,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  service  now 
assigned  to  him.  Although  not  affirmed,  it 
seems  to  be  implied  that  the  other  two  messengers 
were  like-minded ;  so  that  we  have  here  the 
interesting  case  of  a  whole  Gentile  household 
brought,  by  intercourse  with  Jews  and  by  the 
grace  of  God,  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  true 
reli|7ion '  (Alexander). 

Ver.  8.  When  he  had  declared  all  things  nnto 
them.  This  would  include  *  the  vision,  the  Divine 
command,  and  the  expected  revelation. '  It  might 
be  asked  why  Cornelius  did  not  send  a  letter  to 
Peter,  as  Claudius  Lysias  did  to  Felix  (Acts  xxiii. 
25).  It  has  been  suggested  that  Cornelius  pro- 
bably could  not  write,  but  it  is  more  to  the  purpose 
to  remember  that  he  had  not  been  in  any  ofBcial 
or  personal  relations  with  Peter, — that,  in  fact,  he 
knew  only  his  name  and  his  temporary  residence. 
His  best  course  was  to  tell  the  whole  story  to 
messengers  thoroughly  trustworthy  and  like- 
minded  with  himself,  and  to  leave  them  to  dis- 
charge their  errand  according  to  their  judgment. 
How  they  actually  did  perform  this  duty  we  see 
below  (ver.  22).  The  manner  of  communication  of 
Cornelius  with  the  messengers  exemplifies  the 
confidence  which  subsisted  between  him  and  those 
who  surrounded  him  in  daily  life,  and  thus  affords 
a  further  illustration  of  his  character. 

St,  Peter^s  Trance  at  Joppa,  9-16. 

Ver.  9.  On  the  morrow.  The  distance  from 
Csesarea  to  Joppa  is  thirty-five  miles  along  the 
coast-road  due  south.  The  messengers  started 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Hence  they  would 
naturally  arrive  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
day.  If  they  travelled  by  night,  this  was  quite 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  (see  Luke 
xi.  5,  6). 

As  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  city.  It  was 
'  about  the  sixth  hour.'  It  is  evidently  intended 
that  we  should  notice  carefully  the  coincidence  of 
time  (see  below,  ver.  17,  and  xi.  11).  No  narra- 
tive could  be  written  with  clearer  indications  of 
providential  guidance  and  of  a  Divine  plan. 

To  the  house-top  to  pray.  It  is  equally 
important  that  we  should  notice  the  coincidence 
ol prayer.  It  was  in  the  exercise  of  prayer  that 
Cornelius  saw  the  heavenly  visitant  who  told  him 
to  send  for  Peter ;  it  was  in  the  exercise  of  prayer 
that  Peter  was  visited  by  the  trance.  It  was 
through  the  meeting  of  these  two  silent  streams  of 
secret  prayer  that  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and 
its  consequent  blessing  to  all  the  world  took  place. 
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There  is  no  better  commentary  on  this  aspect  of 
the  question  than  the  familiar  lines  in  the  Chris* 
Han  Year  (Monday  in  Easter  Week) : — 

*  The  course  of  prayer  who  knows  ? 
It  springs  in  silence  where  it  will ; 

But  streams  shall  meet  it  by  and  by 
From  thousand  sympathetic  hearts. 


Unheard  by  all  but  angel  ears. 
The  good  Cornelius  knelt  alone. 

The  saint  beside  the  ocean  prayed, 
The  soldier  in  his  chosen  bower. 

To  each  unknown  his  brother's  prayer. 
Yet  bretluen  true  in  dearest  love 
Were  they.' 

The  word  (S^a««)  used  here  for  the  flat  roof  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  is  often  so  employed  by  later 
Greek  writers.  As  to  the  choice  of  this  place  by 
St.  IPeter,  every  one  acquainted  with  the  flat  roof 
of  eastern  houses  knows  how  well  adapted  it  is 
for  prayer  and  meditation.  For  Biblical  illustra- 
tions, see  Deut.  xxii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  X2 ;  Jer. 
xix.  13  ;  Zeph.  i.  5  ;  Luke  v.  19. 

Ver.  10.  And  he  became  very  hungry.  The 
vision  presented  to  him  in  the  trance  was  adapted 
to  the  physical  condition  in  which  he  was  at  the 
moment. 

Would  have  eaten.  The  Greek  word  is 
ytwufiai,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  that 
the  words  in  modern  Greek  for  breakfast  and 
for  the  midday  meal  are  ^^yivfi»  and  ytvfim. 

In  St.  Peter's  apologetic  statement  at  Jerusalem 
(xi.  5)  he  says  nothing  of  the  hour  of  the  day,  of 
the  house-top,  or  of  the  preparation  for  his  meal. 
These  were  circumstantial  details,  which  were  of 
no  special  moment  then.  His  business  then  was 
to  state  the  manner  of  these  Divine  revelations  to 
him,  which  he  did  minutely.  These  circumstan- 
tial details,  however,  are  of  high  importance  in 
the  direct  narrative.  They  add  to  its  life  and 
reality,  and  they  constitute  part  of  the  process 
through  which  Peter  was  brought  to  his  new  stale 
of  mind.  It  is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  St.  Peter  did  very  expressly  state  at 
Jerusalem  that  he  was  engaged  in/ra^^r  when  he 
fell  into  the  trance.  To  the  *  apostles  and  elders  * 
this  would  be  an  argument  of  the  utmost  force. 
For,  with  all  their  prejudices,  they  knew  that 
prayer  was  the  appointed  path  towards  Divine 
enlightenment,  and  the  appointed  help  for  the 
discharge  of  duty. 

He  fell  into  a  trance.  Literally,  *  an  ecstasy 
{Uwrtiftg)  came  upon  him.*  The  true  reading  is 
iyiuTt,  not  M^ift*.  His  own  words  at  Jerusalem 
are,  *  In  an  ecstasy  I  saw  a  vision. '  This  preter- 
natural state  of  mind  in  which  Peter  saw  the 
allegorical  vision  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  full 
retention  of  his  natural  faculties  with  which  Cor- 
nelius saw  the  angel  (see  note  above  on  ver.  3). 
Chrysostom  says  of  Peter's  trance  or  rapture  that 
'the  soul,  so  to  speak,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
body '  (see  2  Cor.  xii.  1-3). 

Ver.  II.  Saw  heaven  opened.  The  verb  in  the 
original  denotes  that  he  gazed  upon  the  opened 
heaven,  and  carefully  surveyed  it.  Peter's  own 
phrase  afterwards  (xi.  6)  is  that  he  'fastened  his 
eyes'  on  what  he  saw,  and  'considered.*  In  his 
trance  he  was  conscious  of  an  exercise  of  close 
attention,  and  he  remembered  it. 


Beeoendiiig  unto  him.  In  the  Greek  there  is, 
according  to  the  best  mss.,  nothing  corresponding 
with  the  phrase  'unto  him.'  Bqc  this  point  is 
very  emphatically  expressed  in  St.  Peter's  own 
vivid  account  afterwards  (xi.  5),  'It  came  even 
to  me.'  The  impression  conveyed  is  that  the 
great  sheet  not  only  floated  from  heaven,  but 
gradually  approached  St.  Peter,  so  as  to  invite  his 
close  examination. 

Knit  at  the  four  comem.  The  more  literal 
translation  would  be,  'fastened  to  the  ends  of 
four  cords,'  the  upper  part  of  the  cords  being  lost 
in  the  heavens.  Tnis  must  have  been  the  view  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  AfX'^^f  entertained  by  one 
of  the  old  Greek  commentators,  who  fancifully 
interprets  it  as  denoting  the  four  gospels.  If 
the  word  meant  'comers,'  we  should  expect  the 
article  raTs, 

Ver.  12.  All  manner  of  beasts.  It  is  useless 
to  speculate  on  the  way  in  which  the  impression 
of  the  appearance  of  '  all '  animals  was  conveyed. 
Calvin,  quoted  by  Gloag,  says  very  justly :  *  We 
must  not  measure  this  seeing  according  to  the 
manner  of  men,  because  the  trance  gave  Peter 
other  eyes.' 

Wild  beasts.  This  part  of  the  sentence  ought 
to  be  absent  in  the  verse  before  us  ;  and  it  is  an 
obvious  remark  that  such  creatures  were  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  The 
phrase,  however,  does  occur  in  the  more  vivid 
and  detailed  account  given  by  St.  Peter  himself 
in  xi.  6  (see  the  note  there). 

We  must  conceive  of  those  animals  which  were 
ceremonially  unclean  as  being  more  peculiarly 
conspicuous  in  the  vision.  Stier  suggests  that 
*  probably  the  unclean  beasts  presented  themselves 
firet  at  the  edg;e  of  the  sheet. ' 

Ver.  13.  Bise,  Peter.  He  may  have  teen  re- 
posing, or  he  may  have  been  on  his  knees  in 
prayer.  The  voice  addresses  him  by  name,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  4),  Samuel  (i  Sam. 
iii.  10),  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  3),  and  SL  Paul 
(ix.  4). 

Kill  and  eat.  In  xi.  7,  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  we  have  *  slay  and  eat,*  but  in  the  Greek 
original  the  words  are  the  same. 

Ver.  14.  Not  so.  Lord.  This  expostulation,  so 
to  speak,  addressed  by  St.  Peter  to  the  Deity,  is 
quite  according  to  the  analogy  of  Divine  visions 
recorded  in  Scripture  (comp.  especially  St.  Paul's 
expostulation  in  the  Temple  (xxii.  19),  when  he  is 
required  to  quit  Jerusalem). 

I  have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  oommon 
or  unclean.  St.  Peter's  own  phrase,  in  the 
account  of  the  transaction,  given  afterwards  at 
Jerusalem,  is,  '  Nothing  common  or  unclean  hath 
at  any  time  entered  into  my  mouth.'  St.  Peter 
had  always  lived  as  a  conscientious  and  scrupulous 
Jew.  The  command  was  a  contradiction  to  the 
whole  previous  tenor  of  his  life.  No  greater 
shock  to  this  Hebrew  apostle  can  be  imagined 
than  to  be  told  to  assuage  his  hunger  by  eating 
swine's  flesh  or  foul  reptiles.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (vi.  18,  vii.  i) 
that  Hebrews  submitted  to  death  that  they  might 
escape  such  an  indignity.  And  this  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  beasts  was  correlative 
with,  and  representative  of,  the  Jewish  distinction 
l^tween  the  Hebrew  nation  and  all  other  nations. 
The  two  prejudices  (if  this  term  may  be  applied 
to  what  rested,  in  a  great  degree,  on  Divine 
appointment)  might  be  expected  to  collapse  to- 
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gether.  At  present,  indeed,  Peter  was  in  a  state 
of  utter  wonder  and  perplexity.  A  word,  how- 
ever, had  been  spoken  to  him,  which,  in  the 
progress  of  subsequent  instruction,  was  to  become 
a  revelation. 

Ver.  15.  A  second  time.  The  mention  of  this 
fact  is  a  pointed  jiart  of  his  statement  at  Jerusalem 
(xi.  9),  and  he  adds  there  that  this  second  voice 
came  *from  heaven.' 

What  Ood  hath  deansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common.  The  peremptory  command  now  becomes 
the  emphatic  statement  of  a  principle.  This  is  a 
new  step  in  the  instruction  which  St.  Peter  was 
receiving,  a  further  preparation  for  that  which  was 
to  follow.  It  is  incumbent  on  us  to  observe  that 
there  is  a  distinct  reference  here  to  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance. It  is  God  that  made  all  things  pure. 
Hence  we  are  not  to  regard  them  as  impure.  We 
are  at  once  reminded  here  of  certain  words  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  history,  when  Christ  Himself 
said  that  '  that  which  entereth  into  a  man's  mouth 
cannot  defile  him.*    But  it  is  Very  important  to 


observe  that  in  that  passage,  as  given  by  SU 
Mark  (vii.  19),  the  sense  is,  *  /Ais  Christ  said,  pro- 
nouncing all  meats  clean ^  the  correct  reading  being 
Ma^afi^Mf,  not  »a^api}^cK  This  is  noted  by  Dean 
Burgon  (Zflj/  Thvelve  Verses  of  St,  Mark^  p.  179), 
who  says  of  this  part  of  the  sentence,  *  It  does  really 
seem  to  be  no  part  of  the  Divine  discourse,  but 
the  Evangelist's  mspired  comment  on  the  Saviour's 
words.'  The  Lord  Jesus  did  actually,  by  this 
discourse  of  His,  make  all  things  pure.  And  it  is 
further  noted  that  the  apostle  to  whom  these 
words  were  spoken  at  Joppa  (and  the  use  of 
Kn^aftt^M  is  identical  in  the  two  cases)  was  the 
apostle  who  directed  St.  Mark  in  the  composition 
of  his  Gospel.  Can  we  doubt  that  those  words 
which  he  had  heturd  from  his  Saviour's  lips  flashed 
into  St.  Peter's  memory,  when  at  Joppa  he  heard 
that  command  from  heaven,  or  at  least  that  the 
recollection  of  them  came  when  he  reflected  on 
what  he  had  heard  ?  This  thought  is  forcibly  put 
before  us  by  Canon  Farrar  {Li/e  and  Work  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  276),  who  has  dealt  with  the  matter 


Traditional  Houm  of  Simon  the  Tanntr. 


more  fully  in  the  Expositor  for  1876.  As  to  the 
fact  of  the  reading  in  St.  Mark,  see  a  note  by  Dr. 
Field  in  his  edition  of  Chrysostom's  Homilies  on 
St.  Matthew ^  iii.  112.  It  is  further  to  be  observed 
that  in  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  Saviour's 
discourse,  we  are  told  that  it  was  Peter  who  after- 
wards *  in  the  house '  asked  the  meaning  of  what 
the  Lord  had  said. 

Ver.  16.  This  was  done  thrice.  Evidently  to  fix 
all  this  occurrence  in  Peter's  memory,  and  to  con- 
vince him  that  that  which  he  had  seen  was  no  mere 
dream  or  fancy  of  his  own,  but  a  really  Divine 
communication.  Moreover,  there  was  a  sacred 
emphasis  in  the  number  three,  as  we  see  from 
various  parts  of  Scripture.  By  *  this '  we  must 
understand  all  the  particulars  of  the  vision,  includ- 
ing what  Peter  heard  and  said,  as  well  as  what 
he  saw.  See  xi.  10,  where  he  lays  stress  on  this 
threefold  repetition,  adding  at  the  close  that  *  all ' 
{avetvra)  were  taken  up  into  heaven. 


Arrival  and  Reception  of  the  Messengers  at  Joppa, 

Ver.  17.  While  Peter  doubted  in  himself. 
Again  we  should  give  close  attention  to  the  coin- 
cidence of  time.  It  is  manifestly  intended  that 
we  are  to  see  here  the  marks  of  a  providential  pre- 
arrangement.      The  messengers  who  had   been 

*  drawing  nigh  to  the  city'  when  the  apostle's 
trance  l^gan  (ver.  9)  were  now  actually  at  the 
gate,  having  inquired  their  way  to  the  house,  where 
Peter,  at  the  close  of  the  vision,  was  in  anxious 
perplexity  concerning  its  meaning. 

Before  the  gate.  This  was  the  outside  door 
or  gate  which  led,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
eastern  dwellings  in  all  ages,  into  the  inner  court 
of  the  house  (see  xii.  13.  14). 

Ver.   18.    Galled  and  asked.     More  literally, 

*  having  called  out '  so  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  some  one  in  the  house,  *  they  were  asking.* 
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Simon,  which  was  ftunuuned  Peter.  See  note 
above  on  ver.  5. 

Ver.  19.  While  Peter  thought  on  the  viiion. 
This  gives  renewed  emphasis  to  what  is  said  in 
ver.  17.  This  phrase  is  stronger.  He  was 
silently  pondering  on  the  vision  and  revolving  it 
in  his  mmd.  In  the  former  case  the  historian  had 
simply  named  the  fact  of  the  arrival  of  the  messen- 
gers coincidently  with  the  waking  of  Peter  from  the 
vision  and  the  beginning  of  his  perplexity.  Of 
their  arrival,  or  in(&ed  of  their  existence,  he  him- 
self knew  nothing  at  present.  But  he  is  now  to  be 
informed  by  a  special  revelation  of  their  coming. 
How  great  an  impression  the  coincidence  actually 
made  on  his  mind,  when  he  did  know  of  their 
coming  at  this  moment,  we  see  from  what  he  said 
at  Jerusalem  afterwards  (xi.  11).  It  is  enough 
simply  to  quote  the  words  :  '  And,  behold,  imme- 
diately there  were  three  men  already  come  unto 
the  house  where  I  was,  sent  from  Csesarea  unto 
me. 

As  to  Peter's  state  of  mind  at  this  moment,  he 
could  not  doubt  that  what  he  had  seen  was  in- 
tended for  some  Divine  instruction.  That  the 
distinction  of  animals  was  now  on  the  highest 
authority  abolished,  may  have  been  made  clear  to 
him.  The  remembrance  of  his  Lord's  words  in 
connection  with  men  may  dimly  have  suggested 
something  further.  It  should  be  observed  that, 
whereas  the  first  voice  from  heaven  directed  him 
to  eat,  the  second  spoke  generally  of  a  great 
principle.  The  vision  had  been  linked  on  at  the 
beginning  to  his  own  sense  of  hunger.  Now  at 
its  close  it  is  to  be  linked  on  to  new  outward 
circumstances.  This  connection  is  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  most  emphatic  and  commanding 
way.  But  he  is  to  be  assured  and  led  on  step  by 
step.  Only  gradually  is  he  brought  from  doubt  to 
certainty.  He  does  not  know  SiX  till  he  reaches 
the  house  of  Cornelius. 

The  Spirit  said  unto  him.  Thus  it  is  that  he 
is  first  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  three  men. 
This  is  a  cardinal  point  in  the  narrative.  We 
should  note  here,  with  the  utmost  care,  that  direct 
agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  made  so 
prominent  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  So  truly 
IS  this  a  characteristic  of  the  book,  that  it  has  been 
termed  '  the  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  And  what 
is  conspicuous  throughout,  is  pre-eminently  a  feature 
of  this  part  of  the  sacred  history,  with  which  we 
are  now  occupied.  See  x.  45  and  xL  15.  It  is 
incumbent  on  us  to  mark  what  stress  St.  Peter 
himself  lays  on  the  direct  interposition  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  at  this  point,  and  how  emphatically 
he  records  it  at  Jerusalem  (xi.  12),  though  in 
other  respects  he  condenses  the  story.  For  in- 
stance, the  tuiri^nii  of  x.  20  does  not  appear  in 
his  own  narrative.  His  having  been  on  the  house- 
top was  an  accident  as  to  the  religious  meaning  of 
the  event.  But  the  admonition  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  vital. 

Behold,  three  men  seek  thee.  Here  is  his  first 
intimation  of  the  outward  circumstances  which  are 
to  be  connected  with  his  vision.  This  is  the  next 
step  in  his  instruction ;  and  it  is  given  in  the 
simplest  and  most  rudimentary  form.  Who  the 
men  were,  and  whence  they  came,  and  on  what 
errand,  he  is  to  learn  afterwards. 

Ver.  20.  Get  thee  down.  He  descended,  doubt- 
less, by  an  external  stair,  which  would  bnng  him 
at  once  to  the  outer  gate,  at  which  the  messengers 
were  standing.     See  on  ver.  17. 


Go  with  them.  He  knows  not  whither.  Bot 
an  intimation  is  given  of  some  journey  to  be  under- 
taken. This  b  similar  to  the  general  method 
of  other  Divine  communications  recorded  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     See  xx.  22,  23,  xxviL  26. 

I  have  Bent  them.  A  furthei  point  is  here 
reached,  of  the  highest  doctrinal  importance.  In 
the  outward  literal  sense,  Cornelius  had  sent  the 
messengers.  If  we  go  a  step  farther  back  in  the 
narrative,  we  might  say  that  the  angel  had  sent 
them.  But  here  we  are  brought  to  the  primary 
active  will  which  set  all  these  occurrences  in 
motion.  In  other  words,  we  have  before  us  here 
the  truth  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Compare  analogous  instances  in  this  book,  when 
St.  Faul  is  to  be  sent  out  on  his  first  missionary 
journey  (xiii.  2),  and  when  his  course  is  first 
directed  to  missionary  work  in  Europe  (xvi.  6,  7). 

Ver.  21.  Then  Peter  went  down  to  the  men. 
See  note  on  the  last  verse.  This  coming  down 
the  outside  stair,  and  suddenly  standing  face  to 
face  with  the  strangers,  with  whom  he  was  pre- 
sently to  make  such  intimate  acquaintance,  is  one 
of  the  most  vivid  passages  of  the  narrative. 

Which  were  sent  to  him  from  GomeUna. 
These  words  are  absent  from  the  best  manuscripts. 
They  are  either  a  gloss  su^ested  by  xi.  11,  *  Sent 
from  Caesarea  unto  me,'  or  they  are  introduced  to 
make  more  complete  a  section  set  apart  for  public 
reading.  The  introduction  of  the  words  here, 
however,  disturbs  the  true  sequence  of  the  narra- 
tive. At  this  time  St.  Peter  knew  nothing  of 
Cornelius  or  of  what  had  happened  at  Caesarea. 

Behold,  I  am  he  whom  ye  seek.  This  direct- 
ness is  like  what  we  read  elsewhere  of  St.  Peter. 
Coram  quern  quaritis  adsum.  But  it  is  worth 
while  at  this  point  to  turn  in  thought  from  him  to 
the  messengers.  They  must  have  been  much 
startled  by  this  sudden  address.  They  saw  in  a 
moment  the  man  whom  they  were  seeking  :  they 
perceived  that  some  supernatural  communication 
had  been  made  to  him;  and  renewed  strength 
must  have  been  given  instantaneously  to  their 
conviction  that  they  were  engaged  in  no  common 
transaction. 

What  ia  the  canae  wherefore  ye  are  oome? 
He  was  entirely  ignorant  as  yet  of  the  details  of 
their  errand :  and  these  he  was  to  learn,  not 
supematurally,  but  by  the  usual  methods  of  in- 
formation. The  two  things  which  he  had  learnt 
supematurally  were,  first,  the  general  preparatory 
and  as  yet  obscure  lesson  of  the  trance ;  and, 
secondly,  the  fact  that  those  men  whom  he  saw 
before  him  were  divinely  sent,  and  that  he  was  to 
accompany  them. 

Ver.  22.  Gomelina  the  oentorion.  The  correct 
translation  is  *a  centurion.*  St.  Peter  as  yet 
knew  nothing  of  Cornelius;  and  there  were  in 
Palestine  many  officers  of  the  same  military  rank. 

A  Just  man,  and  one  that  feareth  God,  and  of 
good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews. 
Here,  through  the  testimony  of  the  messengers, 
certain  new  elements  of  the  character  of  Cornelius 
come  to  view,  and  in  the  most  interesting  way. 
It  is  very  instructive  to  observe  how  judiciously 
the  messengers  discharge  their  errand.  Besides 
being  one  who  'feared  God,*  Cornelius  was  a 
*just*  man,  a  man  of  rectitude;  and  he  was 
beloved,  trusted,  and  respected,  not  merely  by 
the  Gentiles,  but  by  *  the  Jews,*  and  not  only  by 
some  partial  members  of  the  Jewish  community 
whom  he  had  served,  but  by  *  all  the  Jews.'     It 
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was  conciliatory  oh  the  part  of  the  messengers  to 
mention  these  things,  and  good  policy  to  lay  stress 
on  them  :  and  this,  too,  is  the  most  natural  place 
in  the  narrative  for  such  testimony  to  appear.  It 
is  worth  while  to  observe  here  that  the  word  used 
by  these  men  for  *  nation '  is  7^v«f .  The  natural 
word  for  Jews  to  have  employed  would  have  been 

Warned  from  God.  The  words  *  from  God '  do 
not  strictly  and  literally  appear  in  the  original : 
but  their  sense  is  implied  in  the  verb,  which  is  the 
same  that  Heathens  would  employ  for  the  com- 
munication of  a  Divine  oracle. 

An  holy  angeL  This  is  put  in  a  form  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  Peter  and  the  other  Jews. 

To  Bend  for  thee.  There  seems  here  to  be  an 
apologetic  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Cornelius 
had  not  come  himself. 

To  hear  words  of  thee.  We  have  seen  that  the 
equivalent  words  in  ver.  6  of  the  Authorised  Ver- 
sion are  spurious.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
of  the  phrase  before  us  here,  and  the  equivalent 
phrase  m  ver.  32.  But  words  to  the  same  effect  and 
more  full  are  found  in  St.  Peter's  own  account  before 
the  apostles  and  elders  (xi.  14).  And  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  communication  to  this  efiect  was 
made  by  the  angel  to  Cornelius.  The  *  word  of 
hearing'  (Rom.  x.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  2,  5)  was  the  in- 
strumentality used  for  the  saving  of  his  soul,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  the  world  through  his  con- 
version. 

Ver.  23.  Then  called  he  them  in,  and  lodged 
them.  Already  Peter  seems  to  have  learned  some- 
thing of  the  significance  of  what  had  been  com- 
municated to  him  in  the  trance.  To  join  together 
in  social  intercourse  with  Gentiles  was  precisely 
the  point  of  Hebrew  scruple.  For  a  Jew  to  receive 
a  Gentile  as  an  intimate  guest  into  his  house  was  an 
act  unheard  of.  We  see  from  what  follows  (x.  28, 
xi.  3),  that  to  eat  with  Gentiles  was  abhorrent  to 
the  Jews.  It  must  not,  however,  be  taken  as 
certain  that  these  messengers  from  Cornelius, 
though  hospitably  received,  did  eat  at  the  same 
table  with  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  inmates  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  Tanner. 

Journey  from  Joppa  and  Reception  by  Cornelius^ 
23-29. 

On  the  morrow,  i.e,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
messengers.  No  time  was  lost  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  no  undignified  haste.  This  was 
not  a  case  for  excitement,  but  for  deliberate 
action.  Moreover,  some  preparation  for  the  journey 
was  requisite,  as  well  as  some  arrangements  with 
those  who  were  to  accompany  Peter. 

Certain  brethren  from  joppa  accompanied 
him.  From  x.  45  we  learn  that  these  companions 
of  the  apostle  were  '  of  the  circumcision  : '  and 
from  xi.  12  we  learn  that  they  were  *six'  in 
number.  How  far  Peter  intentionally  took  them, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  witnesses  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  transaction,  we  cannot  tell. 
At  all  events  it  was  part  of  God's  plan  that  their 
testimony  should  be  in  readiness,  and  that  it 
should  be  used.  We  find  that  they  afterwards 
went  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  confirmed  the  state- 
ment made  by  St.  Peter.  As  Stier  remarks : 
*  How  rightly,  and  in  what  harmony  with  God's 
guidance,  he  acted,  the  sequel  soon  shows* 
\Redm  tier  Apostel^  i.  13). 

The  imagination  dwells  on  the  incidents  of  this 
{onmey  from  Joppa  to  Csesarea,  and  speculates  on 


the  conversation  which  took  place  among  the  ten 
travellers.  With  the  apostle  were  three  Gentiles, 
one  of  them  a  Roman  soldier,  and  six  Jewish  con* 
verts  to  Christianity.  The  mere  thought  of  this 
company  and  this  journey  communicates  to  the 
line  of  coast  between  these  two  towns  an  extra- 
ordinary interest. 

Ver.  24.  The  morrow  alter.  The  Greek  word 
is  the  same  as  in  vers.  9  and  23.  The  same 
remark  may  be  made  on  the  distance  and  time 
as  on  ver.  9.  All  is  naturally  consistent.  The 
journey  was  by  land.  When  two  voyages  by  sea 
— between  Troas  and  Neapolis — are  named  (Acts 
xvi.  II,  12,  XX.  6),  the  time  occupied  in  one  case 
was  two  days,  and  in  the  other  five.  This  too  is 
quite  natural. 

Goxneliiu  waited  for  them.  More  literally, 
'  was  waiting  for  them. '  He  knew  the  time  which 
would  probably  be  occupied  by  the  two  journeys, 
and  when  he  might  expect  to  see  his  messengers, 
if  their  errand  had  been  successful,  along  with  that 
'  Simon  whose  surname  was  Peter,'  who  had  been 
so  mysteriously  yet  so  definitely  pointed  out  in  the 
vision.  The  phrase  seems  to  unply,  if  not  im- 
patience, yet  serious  anxiety,  mingled  with  confi- 
dence. 

His  Idnsmen  and  near  frieiidB.  From  the  27th 
verse  we  learn  that  there  were  '  many '  that  were 
thus  'come  together;'  and  their  large  number 
seems  to  have  surprised  Peter.  Taking  this  into 
account,  we  see  here  very  distinctly  a  new  indica- 
tion of  the  character  of  Cornelius.  His  good 
influence  was  widely  diffused  around  him,  and  he 
was  desirous  that  all  whom  he  knew  should  share  the 
blessing  granted  to  himself.  Alexander  says  here, 
'As  this  would  hardly  have  been  done  without 
some  preparation  or  predisposition  upon  the  part 
of  these  friends,  it  would  seem  to  imply  a  previous 
work  of  grace  among  these  Gentiles,  leading  them 
to  Christ,  even  before  they  came  in  contact  with 
His  Gospel  or  His  messenger.*  Stier  says :  '  This 
kindly,  simple-hearted,  and  loving  believer,  is 
shown  to  us  more  and  more  as  the  centre  and  head 
of  a  considerable  circle  of  pious  Gentiles  in 
Caesarea,  which  city  was  now  to  be  favoured  by 
being  the  seat  of  the  first  Gentile  church.'  The 
*  kinsmen '  were  probably  few  ;  but  the  mention  of 
them  appears  to  prove  that  Cornelius  had  an 
establbhed  domestic  life  in  Caesarea. 

Ver.  25.  Ab  Peter  was  coming  in,  GomelinB 
met  him.  If  we  have  read  this  narrative  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  life  that  is  in  it,  we  shall  be  able 
in  some  d^;ree  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
two  men  at  this  moment.  This  first  meeting  of 
Cornelius  and  Peter  is  one  of  the  great  incidents 
of  history. 

Fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wosshipped.  Much 
has  been  said  on  this  act  of  Cornelius ;  but  we 
need  not  attempt  to  analyze  his  feelings  too 
precisely.  It  was  an  impulse  of  reverence  and 
thankfulness,  under  a  strong  sense  of  the  super- 
natural. His  mind,  too,  had  been  for  some  hours 
on  the  stretch.  It  is  possible  also  that  some  of 
the  thoughts,  connected  with  what  he  had  been 
taught  as  a  Heathen  concerning  deified  heroes, 
were  lingering  in  his  mind.  It  is  more  important 
to  mark  what  follows  concerning  St.  Peter's  per- 
emptory rejection  of  such  homage. 

Ver.  26.  Stand  np :  I  myself  also  am  a  man. 
We  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  horror  expressed 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  the  attempt  was 
made  at    Lystra  to  give   them   Divine   homage 
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(Acts  xiv.  14),  and  of  the  repudiation  of  this 
kind  of  homage  by  the  angel  in  St.  John's  vision 
(Rev.  xxii.  8,  9);  and  we  necessarily  contrast  with 
all  this  our  Lord's  calm  acceptance  of  such  wor- 
ship, as  is  recorded  more  than  once  in  the  Gospel 
History. 

Ver.  27.  Ab  he  talked  with  him,  he  went  in. 
Free  and  friendly  intercourse  with  a  Gentile  is 
now  become  comparatively  easy  to  Peter.  He 
has  reached  a  further  step  in  the  learning  of  his 
great  lesson.  The  conversation  at  this  point 
probably  related  to  casual  matters,  such  as  health 
or  the  incidents  of  the  journey.  ^ 

Blany.  This  adds  much  force  to  what  was  said 
before  (see  note  above  on  ver.  24).  Peter  seems 
to  have  been  surprised  and  much  impressed  by 
what  he  saw  on  entering. 

Ver.  28.  Ye  know.  We  find  the  same  form 
of  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  hearers  below, 
ver.  37.  Those  to  whom  St.  Peter  spoke  were 
familiar  by  hearsay  with  the  main  facts  con- 
nected with  the  early  promulgation  of  the  gospel ; 
and  they  were  familiar  by  experience  with  the 
impediments  to  social  intercourse  which  existed 
between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  especially  in  Judsea. 

An  luilawfiil  thing.  A  difficulty  has  been 
needlessly  imported  into  this  phrase.  The  word 
(xfifiurav)  denotes  rather  what  is  opposed  to  vener- 
able custom  than  what  is  contrary  10  positive  law. 
There  is  no  precise  and  explicit  text  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  forbids  sucn  intercourse,  but  the 
strict  avoiding  of  such  intercourse  is  in  harmony 
with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  As 
to  the  fact  of  this  scrupulous  separation,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  contemporary  poets  and  historians 
in  harmony  with  that  experience  of  Cornelius,  to 
which  appeal  is  made.  Juvenal  (Sal.  xiv.  103) 
says  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Jews  *  non  monstrare 
vias,  eadem  nisi  sacra  colenti]'  and  Tacitus  {//isl. 
V.  5)  says  of  them,  *  Ad  versus  omnes  hostile  odium, 
separati  epulis,  discreti  cubilibus.' 

To  keep  company,  or  to  come  nnto  one  of 
another  nation.  The  primary  reference  is  to  the 
custom  of  eating  together  at  the  same  table.  This 
is  the  point  specified  in  chap.  xi.  3  (see  Gal.  ii. 
12).  It  is  possible  that  at  this  moment  provisions 
were  set  forth  to  view,  made  ready  for  the  refresh* 
ment  of  the  travellers  after  their  journey.  It  is 
precisely  in  this  particular  that  there  would  be  the 
greatest  risk  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
From  this  point  of  view,  too,  we  see  the  peculiar 
significance  of  St.  Peter's  vision.  It  must  be 
added  that  the  phrase  *  of  another  nation  *  is  very 
gentle. 

God  hath  showed  me.  The  word  '  me '  is 
emphatic,  and  it  is  contrasted  with  *ye*  above. 
Dean  Alford  puts  this  point  well  :  *  K^*,  though 
ye  see  me  here,  know  how  strong  the  prejudice  is 
which  would  have  kept  me  away  ;  a»i^  /,  though 
entertaining  fully  this  prejudice  myself,  yet  have 
been  taught,*  etc.  We  should  not  fail  to  observe 
the  stress  which  he  lays  on  the  fact  that  God  had 
taught  him  what  he  had  learnt  (see  above  on  the 
direct  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ver.  19). 
So  far,  St.  Peter  had  now  fully  entered  into  the 
meaning  of  the  vision.  Only  one  other  part  of 
this  Divine  teaching  was  required  (see  note  on 
ver.  34).  It  is  observable  that  Peter  says  nothing 
to  Cornelius  of  the  strange  sight  which  he  had 
seen  in  his  trance.  This  reticence  is  thoroughly 
natural. 

Ver.  29.  Without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  I  was 


sent  for.  He  says  that  he  had  at  once  obeyed 
instructions  which  he  felt  to  be  Divine  (see  vers. 
21  and  23,  and  xi.  12). 

I  ask  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me. 
Peter  knew  what  the  messengers  had  told  him ; 
but  it  was  still  needful  that  Cornelius  should  make 
his  own  statement.  This  is  a  case  in  which  every 
step  is  to  be  made  firm.  The  apostle  asks  for  a 
full  and  authentic  confirmation  of  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  messengers. 

StalL'fivnt  by  Cornelius  in  his  own  house,  30-33. 

Ver.  30.  Fooi  days  ago.  Questions  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  But  the 
simplest  meaning  is  the  best.  It  was  exactly  four 
days  since  Cornelius  had  seen  the  vision. 

I  was  fasting.  It  is  from  this  place  only  that 
we  learn  that  Cornelius  was  fasting  as  well  as 
praying  on  this  occasion.  It  is  a  circumstance  of 
the  history,  attention  to  which  ought  b^  no  means 
to  be  neglected.  We  find  in  chap.  xiii.  2,  3,  and 
xiv.  23,  a  similar  combination  of  fasting  with 
prayer  on  occasions  of  great  solemnity  and  respon- 
sibility. It  may  be  added  that  Cornelius,  in  this 
state  of  abstinence,  was  the  less  likely  to  be 
deceived.  The  fasting  had  reference  only  to  the 
(lay  of  the  vision,  not  to  the  three  previous  days 
also. 

Until  this  honr.  Probably  this  was  the  sixth 
hour,  when  the  mid-day  meal  would  naturally  be 
taken  (see  v.  9). 

At  the  ninth  hour.     See  ver.  3. 

I  prayed,  literally,  *I  was  praying.'  It  is  not 
expressly  said  before  (ver.  3)  that  he  was  occupied 
in  this  way  at  the  moment. 

In  my  nonse.  This  is  part  of  the  vividness  of 
the  personal  narrative  given  by  Cornelius  himself. 
In  the  account  given  by  St.  Luke  above,  it  is  said 
that  the  centurion  saw  the  angel  *  coming  in  to 
him.'  Another  remark  may  be  addetl,  that  though 
Cornelius  never  heard  the  sermon  on  the  Mount, 
he  is  seen  here  practising  what  is  there  enjoined  as 
to  private  prayer. 

Behold,  a  man  stood  before  me  in  bright 
clothing.  Here,  again,  are  three  particulars,  all 
of  which  may  be  classed  together  under  the  general 
head  of  the  vividness  with  which  Cornelius 
describes  what  had  happened  to  himself.  The 
exclamation  *  Behold  *  is  not  found  in  chap.  x.  3, 
nor  is  it  there  said  that  the  angel  *  stood. '  The 
description  given  by  Cornelius  himself  of  that 
which  he  saw  was,  that  it  was  *  a  man  in  bright 
clothing.' 

Ver.  31.  Thy  prayer  is  heard.  In  the  actual 
words  of  the  angel  *  prayer '  is  mentioned  before 

*  alms  ;  *  whereas  in  the  direct  narrative  (ver.  2), 

*  alms '  are  mentioned  before  the  *  prayers. '  More- 
over, two  separate  verbs  are  used  in  this  place. 
It  is  to  be  observed  further  that  *  prayer  *  here  is 
in  the  singular.  It  seems  fair  to  infer  that  he  was 
praying  here  for  Divine  illumination.  This  'prayer* 
was  perhaps  the  crisis  and  consummation  of  many 
previous  *  prayers. ' 

Had  in  remembrance  in  the  sight  of  God.  See 
note  above  on  ver.  4. 

Ver.  32.  Send  to  Joppa.  Cornelius  repeats  to 
Peter  with  exact  precision  the  instructions  which 
had  been  given  in  his  vision  (vers.  5,  6).  The 
city  is  named  to  which  the  message  is  to  be  sent, 
the  surname  of  Peter  is  given,  also  the  name  and 
trade  of  his  host,  and  the  exact  position  of  his 
residence.     In  one  respect,  in  the  mention  of  tbs 
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'  house '  of  Simon,  this  statement  is  more  vivid  than 
the  former. 

Who,  when  he  Cometh^  ehall  speak  nnto  thee. 
See  notes  on  x.  6  and  xi.  14. 

Ver.  33.  Immediately  I  sent  unto  thee.  See 
ver.  7. 

We  are  all  here  present  before  God.  Both  in 
this  phrase  and  in  that  which  follows,  '  all  things 
that  are  commanded  thee  of  God/  we  have  evi- 
dence of  the  deeply  reverential  and  attentive 
attitude  of  the  mind  of  Cornelius.  We  must  re- 
member that  he  does  not  at  all  know  what  Peter 
will  have  to  say  to  him.  Of  this  only  he  is  sure, 
that  he  is  on  the  eve  of  learning  what  he  had  long 
been  anxious  to  know,  and  had  earnestly  prayed 
to  be  taught. 

St.  Petei^s  Address  in  tlu  House  of  Cornelius^ 
34-43. 

Ver.  34.  Then  Peter  opened  his  month.  This 
denotes  that  something  grave  and  deliberate,  and 
demanding  serious  attention,  is  about  to  be  uttered. 
The  most  solemn  instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase 
is  in  Matt.  v.  2.  What  had  been  said  before  by 
Peter  to  Cornelius  (ver.  27)  was  merely  conversa- 
tional and  preparatory. 

Of  a  truth  I  perceive.  This  is  half  a  soliloquy. 
Peter  now  feels  that  he  can  justify  to  himself  his 
own  conduct,  and  he  can  take  firm  ground  in 
instructing  others.  There  had  been  some  remnant 
of  doubt  in  his  niin'i  before.  Now  he  sees  the 
whole  case.  The  account  of  Cornelius  himself, 
confirming  what  had  been  stated  by  the  messenger, 
and  showing  an  astonishing  harmony  between  the 
experience  of  the  centurion  and  his  own,  had 
brought  his  conviction  to  its  culminating  point. 
As  Cornelius  named  all  the  circumstances  minutely, 
and  as  Peter  marked  the  religious,  reverential 
spirit  of  those  who  were  assembled  before  him,  all 
hesitation  vanished. 

No  respecter  of  persons.  This  word  (r^frMira* 
>.i»<m»f )  is  found  only  here  ;  but  the  kindred  words, 
icp99»tv>.n^Tii  and  «'^«rM«'aXti\^i«,  are  found  in 
Rom.  ii.  II;  Eph.  vi.  9 ;  Col.  iii.  25 ;  James  ii.  i,  9. 
They  do  not  belong  to  Classical  Greek,  but  are 
strictly  part  of  the  Christian  vocabulary.  They 
denote  the  judging  a  man  by  a  test  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  moral  character ;  as,  for 
instance,  by  his  wealth,  his  social  position,  or  his 
beauty  (see  i  Sam.  xvi.  7).  Here  the  meaning 
is,  that  God  does  not  judge  of  a  man  by  his  nation- 
ality, but  by  his  character.  Up  to  this  time  St. 
Peter  had  treated  nationality  as  a  kind  of  moral 
test. 

Ver.  35.  In  every  nation.  The  stress  is  on  this 
part  of  the  sentence.  Nationality,  even  a  divinely- 
apf>ointed  nationality,  like  the  Jewish,  constitutes, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  no  essential  mark  of  difference 
between  one  man  and  another. 

Accepted  with  him.  The  true  distinction 
between  one  man  and  another,  as  before  God,  is 
moral.  It  is  absurd  to  gather  from  this  passage 
that  all  religions  are  equally  good,  if  those  who 
profess  them  are  equally  sincere,  or,  in  the  words 
of  our  eighteenth  article,  *  that  every  man  shall  be 
saved  by  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  so 
that  he  be  diligent  to  frame  his  life  according  to 
that  law,  and  the  light  of  nature.'  If  this  theory 
were  true,  why  should  such  elaborate  pains  have 
been  taken  to  bring  Peter  to  Cornelius,  so  that 
the  latter  might  become  acquainted  with  Christ  ? 
On  this  theory  Christian  missions  are  an  absurdity. 


The  history  of  Cornelius  is  itself  a  proof  that,  in 
the  words  of  the  same  article,  'Holy  Scripture 
doth  set  out  unto  us  only  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whereby  men  must  be  saved.*  The  meaning  of 
this  passage  is,  that  all  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
are  freely  offered  to  every  human  hand  that  is 
stretched  out  to  receive  them.  The  language  of 
St.  Peter  himself  at  the  Apostolic  Council  (Acts 
XV.  9,  II)  was  as  follows :  *  God  put  no  difference 
between  us  and  them,  purifying  their  hearts  by 
faith  :  we  believe  that  through  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  shall  be  saved,  even  as 
they.* 

Ver.  36.  The  word  which  God  sent.  The  gram- 
matical thread  is  very  difficult  to  follow  through 
this  verse  and  the  two  subsequent  verses.  It  is 
really  impossible  to  disentangle  the  construction 
satisfactorily.  Nor  is  it  essential  that  we  should 
do  this.  The  simplest  view,  perhaps,  is  this,  that 
we  have  here  three  things  in  apposition — (i)  the 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  (r«  x»y#»)  which  was 
spread  through  Judaea  ;  (2)  the  subject  -  matter 
(t#  /IJ»i«*«)  of  the  proclamation,  the  new  religion 
which  was  thus  diffused ;  (3)  the  fact  that  Jesus 
was  divinely  anointed  for  this  mission.  A  general 
knowledge  of  what  was  involved  in  these  three 
expressions  was  already  possessed  by  Cornelius 
and  his  friends.  It  was  the  inner  meaning  of 
this  revelation  which  was  now  to  be  unfolded  to 
them. 

Preaching  peace  by  Jesns  Ohrist  More  fully 
and  accurately,  *  proclaiming  the  good  news  of 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ.  *  It  has  been  asked  whetiier 
this  denotes  peace  between  God  and  man,  or  peace 
between  Jew  and  Gentile.  The  right  answer 
probably  is  that  both  are  included,  but  that  the 
former  is  primarily  intended.  We  should  compare 
Eph.  ii.  15-17,  where  part  of  the  lan^^iiage  is 
remarkably  similar  (see  Isa.  Ivii.  19). 

He  is  Ijord  of  all.  The  commentators  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  to  this  most  remarkable 
parenthesis  the  full  attention  which  it  deserves. 
In  the  first  place,  it  assigns  to  Christ  Divine 
supremacy  in  language  which,  though  very  brief, 
is  as  forcible  as  possible ;  and,  secondly,  it  brings 
all  mankind  on  a  level,  because  all  men  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  Him  (see  Rom.  iij.  29,  30). 

Ver.  37.  That  word  ye  know.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  above  that  the  Greek  term  here  trans- 
lated '  word  *  is  different  from  that  translated  in 
the  same  way  in  the  preceding  verse.  The  em- 
phasis is  on  the  word  *ye,*  and  there  is  an  inten- 
tional contrast  between  it  and  the  *  we '  of  ver.  39. 
It  was  inevitable  that  Cornelius  and  his  friends 
should  have  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  early  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  such  as  the  work  of  John  the  Baptist  and 
die  beneficent  miracles  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
news  of  these  things  must  have  penetrated  among  the 
Pagan  population  of  Palestine,  especially  among 
those  who  were  drawn  by  sympathy  towards  the 
Jews  and  the  Jewish  religion.  Bengel  remarks 
that  St.  Peter  spoke  to  these  Gentiles  in  a  way 
very  different  from  that  in  which  St.  Paul  addressed 
Gentiles  remote  from  Palestine,  at  Lystra  and  at 
Athens,  and  points  out  how  St.  Peter  here  refers 
(ver.  43)  in  general  to  the  prophets,  which  St.  Paul 
did  not  do  on  those  occasions,  while  yet  he  does 
not,  as  when  addressing  the  Jews,  bring  forward 
prophetic  testimonies  in  detail. 

Began  from  Galilee.  For  the  facts  of  the  cass, 
see  John  i.  43,  ii.  I,  iv.  3.     It  is  worth  while  to 
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note  that  Csesarea  was  very  near  the  district  of 
Galilee. 

Ver.  ^8.  Bow  God  anointed  Jesns  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  power.  Some  see  in  this 
an  allusion,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  incarnation  of  Jesus.  It  seems 
more  natural  to  refer  the  words  to  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  an  event  on  which  the  Evangelists  lay  the 
greatest  stress.  Thus  Jesus  of  Nazareth  became 
Xftfrit.  Mr.  Humphry  quotes  a  curious  passage 
from  Justin  Martyr  {Dta/.  p.  226,  B),  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  expectation  of  the  Jews  that  the 
Messiah  would  not  be  manifested  till  He  had  been 
anointed  by  Ellas  {/*txM  *"  ^^^^^  *HXiat  x^Up 
«i'T«v  »»i  ^tttifiv  vmn  vatnff).  Bishop  Pearson 
{Exposition  of  the  Creed,  Art.  II.),  referring  to 
the  doubt  as  to  whether  St.  Peter  alludes  here  to 
the  sanctification  of  our  Lord  at  His  conception^  ' 
or  to  H  is  unction  at  His  baptism,  says :  '  We 
need  not  contend  which  of  tnese  two  was  the 
true  time  of  our  Saviour's  unction,  since  neither 
is  destructive  of  the  other,  and  consequently  both 
may  well  co-exist  together.*  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  using  this  language  St.  Peter  gives  to  Jesus 
the  title  of  Christ,  a  name  which  soon  after,  if 
indeed  this  had  not  already  occurred,  became  the 
basis  of  the  name  Christian,  See  the  close  of  the 
next  chapter. 

Who  went  about  doing  good.  The  charm  of 
this  description  of  Christ's  character  and  work 
could  not  be  surpassed ;  and  we  should  particu- 
larly observe  that  He  is  presented  to  Cornelius 
and  his  friends  as  a  Benefactor  before  He  is  pre- 
sented to  them  as  a  Judge :  and  could  this 
description  come  from  any  one  with  greater 
weight  than  from  St.  Peter?  for  he  had  been 
with  the  Lord  on  those  journeys  of  mercy,  and 
had  seen  Him  engaged  in  those  works  of  healing. 
To  quote  the  language  of  the  next  verse,  he  had 
been  '  a  witness  of  all  things  which  He  did,  both 
in  the  land  of  the  Jews  anU  in  Jerusalem.' 

All  that  were  oppreesed  liy  the  deviL  We 
need  not  suppose  that  there  is  in  this  phrase  any 
special  reference  to  demoniacal  possession.  In 
his  *  former  treatise '  St.  Luke  attributes  bodily 
suffering  to  the  Devil.  The  woman  '  which  had  a 
spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years*  is  said  (xiii.  11, 
16)  to  have  been  'bound  by  Satan.'  The  word 
Devil  (^i«/s«X0r)  occurs  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
only  here  and  in  xiii.  10. 

Por  God  was  with  him.  This  reference  to  the 
perpetual  presence  of  God  with  Jesus  is  in  close 
narmony  with  what  is  said  above — that  God 
anointed  Him,  and  with  what  is  said  below — that 
God  raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

Ver.  39.  We  are  witnesMS.  There  is  an  em- 
phatic stress  in  this  sentence  on  the  word  *we.* 
Dean  Alford  adds  very  justly,  that  by  this  emphatic 
word  Peter  at  once  takes  away  the  ground  from 
the  exaggerated  reverence  for  himself  individually, 
shown  by  Cornelius  (ver.  25),  and  puts  himself, 
and  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  in  the  strictly  sub- 
ordinate place  of  witnesses  for  Another. 

All  thingB  which  he  did.  See  i.  21,  22,  where 
it  is  made  essential  that  an  apostle  should  be  able 
to  bear  personal  testimony  r^arding  'all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among 
them,  beginning  from  the  baptism  of  John  *  and 
continuing  to  the  Ascension. 

Whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree.  St. 
Peter  does  not  shrink  from  setting  forth  strongly 
the  humiliating  circumstances  of  the  death  of 


Christ.  Ilis  purpose  is  to  lead  Cornelius  to  the 
Cross  (see  ver.  43). 

Ver.  40.  Him  God  raised  np  on  the  third  day. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Resurrection  is  the  culminating  point  of  the 
apostolic  testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ  (see, 
for  instance,  il  24,  xviL  31,  xxvi.  23). 

Showed  him  openly.  Literally,  '  gave  Him  to 
become  visibly  manifest. ' 

Ver.  41.  Not  to  all  the  people.  Alexander's 
remark  here  is  just,  that  to  commit  the  testimony 
to  select  eye-witnesses  was  '  more  in  keeping  with 
the  dignity  and  glory  of  the  risen  Saviour,  which 
would  now  have  been  degraded  by  the  same  pro- 
miscuous and  unreserved  association  with  men, 
that  was  necessary  to  His  previous  ministry  ;  * 
and  he  adds:  *The  very  fact  that  no  such 
public  recognition  of  His  person  is  recorded, 
though  at  first  it  might  have  seemed  to  detract 
from  the  evidence  of  His  resurrection,  but 
serves  to  enhance  it,  by  showing  how  free  the 
witnesses  of  this  event  were  from  a  disposition 
to  exagp^erate  or  make  their  case  stronger  than  it 
was  in  lact.' 

Witnesses  chosen  before  of  God.  '  Witnesses, 
namely  those  who  had  been  previously  appointed 
by  God.  *  Again  there  is  reference  to  the  Divine 
regulation  of  everything  that  related  to  the  first 
proclamation  of  the  gospel. 

Who  did  eat  and  drink  with  him  after  he  rose 
from  the  dead.  It  is  a  fancy  of  Bengel  that  the 
eating  and  drinking  with  Christ,  here  referred  to, 
took  place  before  the  Crucifixion.  But  we  must 
follow  the  natural  order  of  the  words.  The  facts 
here  stated  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Great 
Forty  Days.  Both  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  give 
instances. 

Ver.  42.  Commanded  na  to  preach.  The 
quoting  of  this  royal  command  puts  Christ  before 
Cornelius  in  the  position  of  supreme  dignity. 

Ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  Again  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  a  more 
awful  manner,  is  set  forth  in  the  position  of 
supreme  dignity.  His  judicial  work  is  made 
prominent  here,  as  in  St.  Paul's  address  to  heathen 
listeners  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  31).  It  is  an 
appeal  to  the  natural  conscience.  The  absolutely 
universal  expression  'the  quick  and  dead,'  includ- 
ing both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  occasion. 

Ver.  43.  To  him  give  all  the  prophets  witneei. 
It  would  be  quite  perverse  to  object  here  that  no 
explicit  reference  of  this  kind  is  found  in  each 
several  prophet  of  the  Old  Testament.  St.  Peter 
alludes  to  the  ^[eneral  class  of  the  prophets,  and  to 
the  general  drift  of  their  writings.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  prophetic  scriptures  was,  doubtless, 
possessed  by  Cornelius  and  his  friends.  It  is  ob- 
servable, at  the  same  time,  that  more  stress  is  laid 
in  this  speech  on  the  evidence  from  miracles  than 
on  the  evidence  from  prophecy. 

WhoBoever  believeth  in  him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins.  These  concluding  words  of 
St.  Peter's  speech,  here  arrested  by  a  Bivine 
interruption,  deserve  the  utmost  attention.  The 
language  is  absolutely  universal,  including  Jews 
and  Gentiles  alike.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  tliat 
all  men  equally  need  this  forgiveness.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  could  not  be  more 
clearly  set  forth.  Compare  St.  Peter's  own  words, 
on  a  later  occasion,  with  what  now  occurred  at 
Casarea  (xv.  9,  11).     Wc  must  add  that  there  is 
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great  beauty  and  tenderness  in  St.  Peter's  passing 
from  the  contemplation  of  Christ  as  a  Judge,  to 
the  contemplation  of  Him  as  a  Redeemer. 

Second  Pentecost  at  Casarea — Baptism  of  Cornelius 
and  his  Friends,  44-48. 

Ver.  44.  While  Peter  yet  spake  theee  words. 
In  his  own  account  afterwards  (xi.  15)  he  says  that 
the  miraculous  interruption  came  '  as  he  began  to 
speak.^  He  was,  therefore,  evidently  intending 
to  address  the  assembly  at  much  greater  length. 
We  need  not  speculate  on  the  substance  of  what 
he  intended  to  say.  The  other  speeches  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  would  furnish  to  us  a  suffi- 
cient analogy  to  guide  us  to  a  right  conclusion. 
What  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  to  mark 
is,  that  an  occurrence  took  place  on  this  occasion 
which  is  recorded  on  no  other  occasion  of  the 
same  kind.  This  is  enough  to  mark  off  these 
event<^  at  Csesarea  as  having  a  character  and 
meaning  of  their  own.  The  sudden  interruption 
was  far  more  forcible  in  its  effect  on  the  hearers 
than  any  additional  words  from  Peter  would  have 
been.  The  arguments  from  history,  from  miracle,  ' 
from  prophecy,  from  conscience,  were  suddenly 
merged  in  something  higher.  The  force,  too,  of 
this  new  and  Divine  argument  was  of  the  utmost 
weight  for  the  'apostles  and  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem.' as  it  is  indeed  for  every  subsequent  age  of 
the  Church,  including  our  own.  It  is  observable, 
moreover,  that  the  interruption  came  just  when 
the  word  '•faitk  *  was  pronounced  in  connection 
with  '  the  remission  of  sins.' 

The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard 
the  word.  The  same  verb,  fell  (iriTirt),  is  used 
in  St.  Peter's  account.  The  new  impulse  came 
from  above.  It  was  manifestly  supernatural  and 
Divine.  So  far  there  is  a  close  resemblance  with 
what  we  read  in  ii.  2,  of  the  sound  which  came 
from  heaven.  The  expression  of  St.  Peter,  too, 
at  Jerusalem  is  distinct  and  express :  the  Holy 
Ghost  ^// on  them  at  Csesarea,  *as  on  us  at  the 
beginning  J*  The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  then 
was  an  appeal  to  the  senses,  probably  to  the  sense 
of  sight,  and  certainly  to  that  of  hearing.  It  is 
said  below  (ver.  46)  that  they  were  heard  'speaking 
with  tongues  and  magnifying  God.*  How  far  the 
phenomena  had  a  closer  affinity  with  what  is 
described  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  or 
with  what  we  learn  from  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  may  be  difficult  to  determine. 
Possibly  it  was  a  link  between  the  two. 

Ver.  45.  They  of  the  circnmoision  which  be- 
lieved were  astonished,  as  many  as  came  with 
Peter.  The  expression  in  the  original  is  very  strong. 
They  were  almost  out  of  their  mind  with  wonder. 
As  to  the  persons  whose  wonder  here  forms  so  pro- 
minent a  part  of  the  scene,  see  x.  23  and  xi.  12. 

Ver.  46.  They  heard  them  speak  with  tongues. 
It  is  not  said  here,  as  in  ii.  4,  that  they  spoke  with 
other  tongues.     See  note  above  on  ver.  44. 

Ver.  47.  Can  any  forbid  water?  The  true 
translation  is  Uhe  water,' — the  baptismal  water, — 
the  'water  sanctified  unto  the  mystical  washing 
away  of  sin.'    The  highest  blessing  of  all»  the 


Holy  Spirit,  had  been  received  :  hence  the  minor 
gift,  wnich  was  emblematic  of  the  other,  and 
which  procured  admission  into  the  Church  of 
Christ,  could  not  be  refused.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  strong  testimony  here  to  the  importance  of 
Baptism.  On  the  one  hand,  indeed,  nothing 
can  be  more  emphatic  than  this  narrative  in  its 
assertion  that  God  can  communicate  His  highest 
spiritual  gifts  irrespectively  of  all  ordinances ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  with  equal 
emphasis,  that  divinely-appointed  ordinances  are 
not  to  be  disregarded.  *  Non  dicit,'  says  Bengel, 
'Habent  Spiritum,  ergo  aquH  carere  possunt.' 
Lechler,  in  Lange's  Homiletical  Commentary,  has 
a  striking  sentence  at  this  place :  '  The  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  question  is  expressed  sounds 
as  though  there  was  attributed  to  the  water  of 
Baptism  conscious  and  energetic  will, — ^as  though 
Peter  had  said.  If  no  one  has  been  able  to  hinder 
the  Spirit  from  coming  upon  these  people,  so  also 
no  one  can  restrain  the  water  which  wills  to  flow 
over  them  at  Baptism.'  Another  thought  also 
comes  into  the  mind  in  considering  these 
incidents.  The  baptisms  appear  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  house  ;  and  the  question  arises  whether 
they  were  effected  by  sprinkling  or  by  immersion. 

Which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well 
as  we.  The  fact  that  in  this  instance,  and  in  this 
instance  only,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  received 
previously  to  Baptism,  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  notes  by  commentators.  There  was 
sufficient  reason,  on  this  occasion,  if  we  may 
reverently  say  so,  for  deviation  from  the  common 
rule.  No  ordinary  attestation  would  have  sufficed 
to  make  the  Divine  command  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  at  once,  and 
on  equal  terms  with  Jews,  to  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  This  was  in  fact  a  second  Pentecost: 
and  may  we  not  add  that  there  was  a  close  parallel 
between  this  occasion  and  the  first  Pentecost,  in 
the  fact  that  the  open  communication  of  the  Spirit 
took  place  in  both  cases  before  the  administration 
of  baptism  ?    (See  Acts  ii.  4  and  41.) 

Ver.  48.  He  commanded  them  to  be  baptized. 
St.  Peter  did  not  administer  the  baptism  himself. 
This  was  in  harmony  with  the  practice  of  St. 
Paul,  who  seems  to  have  been  very  anxious  Ust 
baptism  or  any  outward  ordinance  should  be 
unduly  elevated  in  comparison  with  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  See  i  Cor.  i.  14,  17.  On  such  an 
occasion  as  that  which  is  recorded  in  Acts  ii.  41, 
there  must  have  been  a  large  amount  of  subsidiary 
ministration.  How  many  persons  were  baptized 
on  this  occasion  at  Caesarea  we  do  not  know. 

Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain 
days.  This  residence  of  some  days  in  the 
house  of  Cornelius  is  to  be  marked  as  a  time 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  St.  Peter's  future 
life,  and  is  to  be  compared  with  the  remarkable 
'fifteen  days'  which  he  and  St.  Paul  spent  together 
afterwards  (Gal.  i.  18).  During  this  short  residence 
at  Csesarea,  he  must  have  learnt  much  that  he 
never  knew  before  concerning  the  Gentile  mind, 
especially  in  its  aspirations  after  religious  light 
and  peace. 
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Chapter  XL 

Apologetic  Account  by  St.  Peter  of  the  Conversion  of  Cornelius — Formation  of 
the  Christian  Church  at  Antioch — Famine  in  Judcea, 


'A 


ND  the  apostles  and  ^  brethren  that  were  in  ^  Judea  heard  aVen.  13  29. 
that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the  word  of  God.    23. 

2  And  when  Peter  was  *come  up  to  Jerusalem,  ''they  that  were  ^SceLu.ii. 

3  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him,  Saying,  '^  Thou  wentest    SeeOai.  .i 

4  in  to  men  uncircumcised,  and  '  didst  eat  with  them.     But  Peter  dch.  x.  28. 

.    ^  Lu.  XV.  3  ; 

rehearsed  the  matter  from  the  beerinning,  and  -^expounded  tt    cai.  11.12. 

^  °  .  r    T  /Ch.  xviii.  26, 

5  ^by  order  unto  them,*  saying,  *I  was  in  the  city  of  Joppa    ""^^^^ 
praying:  and  in  a  trance   I  saw  'a  vision,  A  certain  vessel  AT^veru: 
descend,  as  it  had  been  a  great  sheet,  let  down  from  heaven  by  «Sce<i.xii.9. 

6  four  corners  ;  and  it  came  ei^en  to  me  :  Upon  the  which  when  I 

had  *  fastened   mine  eyes,   I   considered,  and  saw  fourfooted  ^SeeLu.iv.aa 
beasts  of  the  earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 

7  fowls  of  the  air.     And  I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me.  Arise, 

8  Peter ;  slay,  and  eat.     But  I  said.  Not  so.  Lord  :  for  nothing 
common  or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered '  into  my  mouth. 

9  But  the  voice  answered  me  *  again  from  heaven,  What  God  hath 

10  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common.     And  this  was  done  three 

1 1  times :  and  all  were  drawn  up  again  into  heaven.     And  behold, 
immediately  there  were  three  men   'already  come   unto  the  /GicasdLx. 

12  house  where  I  was,  sent  from   Caesarea  unto  me.     And  the 
Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting.*     Moreover 

**  these  six  *  brethren  accompanied  me,  and  we  entered  into  the  >«Cp.ch.x. 

13  man's  house :  And  he  showed  us  how  he  had  seen  an  angel  in 
his  house,  which  stood  and  said  unto  him.  Send  men  to  Joppa, 

14  and  call  for  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter  ;  Who  shall  tell 

thee  *  words,  whereby  thou  and  "all  thy  house  shall  be  saved.*  «Soch.x.6. 

15  And  as  I  began  to  speak,  >*the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  ^as  ^^«-,«-  So 

16  on  us  at  the  beginning.     Then  ''  remembered  I  the  word  of  the    (Gk:X  3x-34, 

xviii.  8. 

Lord,  how  that  he  said,  'John  indeed  baptized  with  water  ;  but  ^9»-*-44- 

''  ^  ^  q  Ch,  11. 4. 

17  ye  shall   be   baptized  with  the    Holy  Ghost.      '  Forasmuch' ''|<^«Lu.xxiv. 
then  as  God  gave  them  the  like  "  gift  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  *  9»-  ^-.s-  ^^ 

**  ^  *  Mat.  m.  IX. 

believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  what 'was  I,  that  I  could  i^^J^'jf'l 

18  ''withstand  God  .^     When  they  heard  these  thifigs,  they  held  ^^^"**'' 

Cp.  ch.  V.  39 

^  better  rendered^  *  who  were  throughout  Judea.' 

•  better  rendered^  *  But  Peter  commenced  and  explained  the  matter  in  order  to 
them.' 

•  According  to  the  older  authorities^  the  rendering  slightly  varies y  *  for  what 
is  common  or  unclean  never  has  passed.'        *  The  older  authorities  omit '  me.' 

•  Some  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  omit  *  nothing  doubting.' 

•  literally y  *  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  also  thy  house.' 

'  more  literally ^  *  If  therefore.*  *  better ^  '  who  was  I.' 
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their  peace,  and  "glorified  God,  saying,  "^  Then  hath  God  also  wSce  Mat.  xv. 
to  the  Gentiles  granted  ^  repentance  unto  life.  x^  ch.  x.  4$. 

19  Now  *  they  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecu-  n.  '^'"'^'^ 
tion  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as  far  as  '^  Phenice,^  and  10."  '*^' 
*  Cyprus,  and  *"  Antioch,  preaching  the  word  to  none  but  unto  «Ch*^'.V,  ^ 

20  t/ie  Jews  only.  And  some  of  them  were  men  of  *  Cyprus  and  ^Vcr.ao.  see 
'^  Cyrene,  which,  when  they  were  come  to  ^  Antioch,  spake  unto  ^^^^-^ 

21  the  '  Grecians,*® -^  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.     And  ^  the  hand    «[^'-.3ai . 

^  ^  ^  « Ch.  VI.  z.  IX 

of  the  Lord  was  with  them:  and  a  great  number  *helieved,^g^^j^  ^ 

22  and  'turned   unto  the  Lord.     Then  tidings   of  these   things  \^^Q^\ 
came"  unto  the  ears  of  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem:  ,ch'??'  % 
and  they  sent  forth  *  Barnabas,  that  he  should  go  "  as  far  as  ^chtli'^^'^ 

23  ^  Antioch :  Who,  when  he  came,  and  had  seen  '  the  grace  of  V!^'^x^ 
God,  was  glad,  and  '"exhorted  them  all,  that  with  *  purpose  of  ' ^ <*•*»"• 

24  heart  titey  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord.     For  he  was  ''a  good  '"^x^;.^2.' 
man,  and  >full  of  the   Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith:  and  much  "sct'dh.xxvT* 

25  people  ^  was  added  unto  the  Lord.     Then  departed  Barnabas  "    if,/,  fg!™' 

26  to  '"Tarsus,  for  to  seek  Saul :  And  when  he  had  found  him,  he  * s?*m«.*V£' 
brought  him   unto  'Antioch.     And  it  came  to   pass,  that  a/Si. vi.5. 
whole  year  they  assembled   themselves  with  the  church,  and  ^Secdl-itV 
taught  much  people,  and  the  *  disciples  were  called  "  Christians  Tvcr^  x^'^ 
first  in  'Antioch.  vi.' s/iii.  i, 

27  And  in  these  days  came"  ''prophets  from  Jerusalem  unto    32,23,^35, 

xviii.  82  • 

28  '  Antioch.     And  there  stood  up  one  of  them  named  "'  Agabus,  Gai.  ii.  11 
and  signified  by  the  Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  'dearth  ^i.i4,eti.). 
throughout  all  •'the  world  :  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  x. a/7.ji  li 

29  'Claudius  Caesar."  Then  the  'disciples,  every  man  according  a9;ch!xviii! 
to  his  ability,  determined  to  send  **  relief  unto  the  *  brethren  ».9.3p,xx.. 

30  which  dwelt  in  Judea :  ""  Which  also  they  did,  and  sent  it  to  ^^\y^^, 
the  elders  by  the  hands  *•  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  *  ^«-  »^-  '«•' 

rCh.  xiii.  x,  xv.  32,  zzi.  10;  i  Cor.  xii.  28,  29,  xiv.  (x,  6),  29,  (31),  32,  57,  {39J;  Eph.  iv  11.  So  ch.  ii.  X7,  j8  ;  Rom.  xil 
6.     See  ch.  xix.  6.  wCh.  xxi.  xo.  x  Mat.  xxiv.  7.     See  2  Kings  viii.  1.  j'  See  Mat.  xxiv.  14. 

»Ch.  xviii.  a.  aVer.  x.  ^Ch.  xii.  25.     Cp.  ch.  xxiv.  17.  cCh.  xiv.  23,  xv.  2,  4, 

6.  22,  23,  xvL  4,  XX.  X7,  xxi.  x8  ;  x  Tim.  v.  x,  X7,  19  :  Tit  i.  5 ;  Jas.  v.  14 ;  x  Pet.  v  1,  5  ;  2  John  i  ;  3  John  i. 

*  more  accurately^  '  Phoenicia.' 

^^  The  ancient  authorities  are  divided  here  between  Grecians  (Greek-speaking 
Jews)  and  Greeks  ;  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  reading. 

^^  better  rendered,  *and  tidings  relating  to  them  came,^^/f. 

"  Some  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  that  he  should  go.' 

*•  The  majority  o/the  older  authorities  omit  *  Barnabas  ; '  render y  *  Then  he 
departed,'  etc.     ^*  literally y  *  came  prophets  from  Jerusalem  down  to  Antioch.' 

"  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Caesar.' 

i«  literally y  *  by  the  hand ; '  the  Greek  word  is  in  the  singular. 

.^,^.^  .ten.      .«v         f       r.i.  given  by  St.  Peter  himself  at  Jerusalem  before  the 

Apolo^ttc  Account  by  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem  of  the  ^apostles  and  brethren '  who  blamed  him  is  by  no 

Conversion  0/  Cornelius,  xi.  i-i».  ^j^^s  a  mere  repetition  of  the  direct  account  bv 

The    commentators  have  given  far  too  little  by  St.  Luke,  which  we  have  had  in  the  tenth 

attention  to  this  section  of  the  Apostolic  History,  chapter.     There  are  variations  of  the  most  in- 

Thus  in  the  excellent  commentaries  of  Bishop  structive  kind,    connected   with  this  new  occa- 

Wordsworth,  Dean  Alford,  and  Mr.  Humphry,  sion,  and  furnishing,  on  a  careful  comparison  of 

the  annotations  on  these  eighteen  verses  collapse  the  two  chapters,  a  very  valuable  indirect  proof 

mto  almost  nothing.     But   in   fact   the  account  of  the  natural  truthfulness  of  the  whole  story. 

vou  II.  24 
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The  argument  will  be  briefly  summed  up  in  an 
Excursus  at  the  close.  In  the  notes  on  these 
verses  some  of  the  separate  points  will  be  indicated 
one  by  one. 

Ver.  I.  The  apoflUefl  and  brethren  that  were 
in  Jnd»a.  Probably  some  of  them  were  at 
Jerusalem,  and  some  of  them  itinerating,  like  St. 
Peter,  through  the  Holy  Land,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  (see  i.  8,  x.  37).  It  is 
observable  that  the  'elders*  or  presbyters,  who 
are  first  mentioned  in  the  last  verse  of  this 
chapter,  do  not  yet  appear.     Compare  xv.  2. 

oeaid.  Such  an  occurrence,  especially  as  it 
had  taken  place  in  the  conspicuous  town  of 
Csesarea,  and  had  been  connected  with  the 
conduct  of  one  so  prominent  as  St.  Peter,  could 
not  possibly  have  been  concealed.  The  news 
must  have  rapidly  spread  through  all  the  Christian 
communities  of  the  land. 

That  the  GentQee  alio  had  received  the  Word 
of  God,  These  'apostles  and  brethren*  had 
Christian  hearts,  and  they  must  have  rejoiced  in 
the  thought  that  the  Gospel  had  found  acceptance 
in  other  hearts  (see  ver.  18).  That  which  they 
could  not  understand  was  that  these  Gentiles 
should  have  been  reached  by  this  blessing  without 
first  becoming  Jews. 

Ver.  2.  Wnen  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jenualem. 
For  what  reason  he  went  thither  we  are  not  told. 
He  seems  to  have  gone  direct  from  Caesarea. 
The  form  of  expression  is  that  which  would  be 
natural  to  describe  such  a  journey.  See  Acts 
xvili.  22. 

They  that  were  of  the  circnmcision.  By  this 
is  expressed,  not  simply  that  they  were  Jews,  but 
that  they  had  a  strong  and  deep  feeling  regarding 
the  ]:ecessity  of  circumcision.  With  the  exception 
of  the  recent  converts,  none  except  Jews  were 
members  of  the   Church  of  Christ.      This    ex- 

J>ression,  however,  is  one  that  it  would  be  natural 
or  St.  Luke,  writing  some  years  afterwards,  to 
use.  And  indeed  now,  for  the  first  time,  there 
were  within  the  Church  the  two  strongly-con- 
trasted elements  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Chris- 
tinnity.  We  are  exactly  at  the  turn,  where  the 
history  of  the  Christian  Church  passes  into  its 
new  phase. 

Contended  with  him.  There  was  no  judicial 
charge  in  the  case.  The  subject,  however,  was 
one  of  serious  personal  debate :  and  it  occurs  to 
us  naturally  to  remark  that  this  could  not  have 
taken  place  on  so  serious  a  religious  question,  if 
the  power  of  supreme  infallible  decision  had 
belonged  to  St.  Peter  as  the  first  of  the  Popes. 

Ver.  3.  Didst  eat  with  them.  This  step  in- 
volved all  the  rest.  See  above  on  x.  23,  28. 
It  was  not  the  communicating  the  Gospel  to  the 
Gentiles  which  they  grudged,  but  the  communi- 
cating it  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  violence  to  the 
most  cherislied  principles  of  the  past. 

Ver.  4.  Rehearsed  the  matter  ftom  the  he- 
ginning.  This  was  his  most  judicious  course. 
A  simple  and  careful  statement  of  the  facts  from 
the  outset  was  more  likely  to  be  persuasive  than 
anything  else.  He  did  not  argue.  The  mere 
telling  of  the  story  was  a  proof  of  the  Divine 
teaching  in  this  case,  which  was  far  beyond  any 
argument.  Another  thought,  too,  forces  itself 
here  upon  the  mind.  The  course  which  St.  Peter 
followed  was  utterly  different  from  that  which  he 
would  have  adopted  if  the  privileges  of  infallibility 
and  supremacy  belonged  to  him.     If  ever  there 


was  a  case  which  belonged  essentially  to  the 
sphere  of  'faith  and  morals,'  it  was  the  case  of 
Cornelius. 

Ver.  5.  I  was  in  the  city  of  Joppa  praying. 
It  was  essential  that  Peter  should  name  the  place 
where  this  remarkable  experience  had  occurred. 
Thus  he  names  Caesarea  below  (ver.  11).  He  is 
laying  before  the  '  apostles  and  brethren '  a  precise 
statement  of  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  no 
moment  to  mention  the  name  of  his  host  at 
Joppa,  or  the  precise  position  of  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Tanner,  though  these  things  were  of 
importance  in  the  commission  of  the  messengers 
sent  by  Cornelius  from  Caesarea.  And  to  turn  to 
another  point,  St.  Peter  does  not  stay  to  tell 
his  hearers  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  on  the 
house-top  when  he  fell  into  the  trance,  that  the 
hour  was  noon,  and  that  the  event  occurred  when 
the  people  in  the  house  were  preparing  his  food. 
But  it  was  essential  that  he  should  mention  the 
fact  tliat  he  was  engaged  in  prayer  when  this 
strange  series  of  events  began.  This  was  -  his 
starting-point.  His  fellow-disciples  knew,  by  the 
teaching  of  their  Lord,  and  through  their  own 
daily  experience,  the  place  occupied  by  prayer  in 
the  Christian  scheme.  And  St.  Peter's  mode  ot 
presenting  the  subject  to  them  is,  in  fact,  a  lesson 
tor  all  time.  If  we  begin  with  prayer,  God  will 
do  all  the  rest. 

In  a  trance  I  saw  a  vision.  To  them,  so  far 
from  suggesting  any  difficulty,  this  would  be  per- 
suasive. It  was  strictly  according  to  all  they  had 
been  taught  in  their  knowledge  of  early  Jewish 
history.  In  addressing  Cornelius  it  would  have 
been  out  of  place,  especially  since  all  that  was  seen 
in  the  trance  had  a  Hebrew  colouring.  The 
essential  point  for  St.  Peter  (x.  28)  to  urge  on  the 
centurion  was,  that  God  had  by  some  mode  brought 
him  to  a  new  religious  conviction. 

Let  down  firom  heaven.  This  is  more  definite 
and  vivid  than  that  which  we  find  in  St.  Luke's 
direct  narration  ;  and  it  is  natural  that  this  shade  of 
difference  should  be  found  here,  where  the  story  is 
told  by  the  eye-witness  himself. 

It  came  even  to  me.  This,  again,  is  an  addi- 
tion, which  imparts  much  liveliness  to  the  story  as 
told  by  St.  Peter  himself.  It  is,  moreover,  an 
important  addition,  as  showing  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trance  were  not  vaguely  apprehended, 
but  that  he  saw  everything  definitely  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

Ver.  6.  Upon  which  when  I  had  fastened 
mine  eyes,  I  considered.  This,  again,  is  an 
addition  of  value,  both  because  of  the  animation  it 
communicates  to  this  narrative,  and  because  the 
argument  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  he 
deliberately  inspected  and  reflected  on  what  he 
saw  in  the  trance. 

And  wild  beasts.  It  has  been  noted  above  (on 
X.  12),  that  according  to  the  true  reading,  this 
belongs  to  St,  Peters  own  statement  only.  It 
adds  to  the  emphasis  of  the  surprise  felt  by  him  on 
contemplating  a  multitude  of  ail  kinds  of  animals, 
and  hearing  a  command  giving  sanction  for  his 
eating  of  them  indiscriminately. 

Ver.  7.  I  heard  a  voice  sajring  nnto  me.  In 
St.  Luke's  narrative  the  phrase  is,  '  there  came  a 
voice  to  him.'  The  external  fact  that  a  voice  was 
uttered  is  that  which  he  relates.  St.  Peter  tells  of 
his  own  inward  experience.  He  *  heard '  the 
voice.  A  communication  was  effectually  made  to 
his  own  intelligence  and  consciousness. 
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Slay,  and  eat  The  Authorised  Version  in  x. 
13  has  *^i7/,  and  eat.'  But  the  word  in  the 
original  is  the  same.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
love  of  our  translators  for  variety  in  rendering, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  variety  (see  Bishop  Lightfoot 
On  a  Fresh  Revision  of  the  New  Testatnent^  p.  33). 

Ver.  8.  Hath  at  any  time  entered  into  my 
mouth.  The  same  kind  of  comment  may  be  made 
here  as  in  the  other  cases.  St.  Luke  has  '  I  have 
never  eaten.*  St.  Peter  expresses  the  matter  more 
strongly,  and  with  a  personal  feeling. 

Ver.  9.  The  voice  answered  me  again  fh>m 
heaven.  The  word  *  answered  '  is  more  definite 
and  lively  than  that  which  we  find  in  the  correla- 
tive passage  ;  and  the  phrase  *  from  heaven '  is  an 
addition,  which  would  have  its  force  for  St.  Peter's 
present  hearers.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  bearing 
of  all  this  on  future  times.  Stier  remarks  :  *  The 
teaching  of  the  voice  from  heaven  through  Peter's 
lips  was  affecting  the  whole  Church.' 

Ver.  10.  Afl  were  drawn  up  again  into 
heaven.  The  Greek  is  mVotm.  There  is  more 
life  in  the  phrase  than  in  what  we  find  in  Acts 
X.  16.  The  whole  of  what  was  seen  in  the  vision 
disapi^eared  by  being  carried  up  into  heaven. 
Here,  too,  the  word  is  JLvtfTdffn,  there  it  is 
iptXn^h.  St.  Peter's  phrase  is  more  animated, 
and  it  is  likewise  more  suitable  to  the  action  of 
the  *  ropes '  seen  in  the  trance. 

Ver.  II.  Behold,  there  were  three  men  already 
come.  He  notes,  and  calls  his  hearers  to  note, 
the  startling  coincidence  of  this  arrival.  The 
exclamation  *  Behold  ! '  has  its  significance.  Once 
more  it  is  instructive  to  compare  his  mode  of  pre- 
senting the  history  at  Jerusalem  with  the  narrative 
as  given  by  St.  Luke.  The  apostle  says  nothing 
of  the  trouble  taken  by  the  messengers  in  inquiring 
for  the  house  of  Simon  the  Tanner,  and  of  their 
m.inner  of  presenting  themselves  before  the  gate. 
These  were  facts  external  to  the  experience  of  St. 
Peter  himself.  Nor  does  he  say  anything  of  the 
intense  mental  consideration  in  which  he  was 
cng^cd  when  the  messengers  suddenly  arrived. 
For  himself  at  the  moment  this  had  been  all- 
important.  But  that  which  it  is  essential  for  the 
'apostles  and  elders'  to  mark  is  the  visible 
presence  of  God's  hand  in  the  transaction.  This 
was  an  argument,  the  overpowering  force  of  which 
they  could  not  easily  resist. 

Unto  the  house  where  I  was.  Where  this 
house  was,  and  what  was  the  name  of  its  owner, 
were  questions  foreign  to  St.  Peter's  mode  of 
making  his  statement  (see  notes  on  x.  6,  42). 

Sent  from  Casearea  unto  me.  The  naming  of 
the  place  was  of  consequence  (see  notes  above  on 
the  naming  of  Joppa,  ver.  5).  The  words  *unto 
me '  are  emphatic  (see  above  on  x.  5,  22,  32  ;  and 
comp.  XV.  7). 

Ver.  12.  The  Spirit  bade  me  go  with  them  (see 
note  on  x.  19,  20).  The  words  *get  thee  down,' 
which  we  find  in  the  direct  narrative,  are  omitted 
here.  This  is  consistent.  St.  Peter  had  said 
nothing  of  having  gone  up  to  the  house-top. 

Moreover  these  six  brethren  accompanied  me. 
Here  suddenly  we  leam  for  the  first  time  two  facts 
respecting  these  his  companions  and  witnesses, — 
first,  that  *  they  of  the  circumcision,'  who  accom- 
panied him  from  Joppa  to  Caesarea  (x.  23,  45),  were 
six  in  number ;  and  secondly,  that  they  had  accom- 
panied him  also  to  Jerusalem,  This  second  fact 
nas  extreme  significance,  and  shows  how  deep  an 
impression  had  been  made  by  the  recent  events  at 


Caesarea  and  Joppa,  and  how  careful  and  deliberate 
was  the  course  adopted  by  St.  Peter,  in  order  to 
bring  conviction  home  to  his  brother  apostles  and 
the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  generally.  The  phrase 
*  these  six  brethren,'  marking  the  vividness  of  his 
appeal  to  them  at  the  moment  of  speaking,  should 
not  be  unobserved  (comp.  Acts  xx.  34). 

We  entered  into  the  man's  house.  He  con- 
denses into  a  very  short  space  the  account  of  the 
journey  and  the  reception,  which,  in  the  other 
narrative,  had  been  given  at  some  length.  Another 
point,  too,  we  should  not  fail  to  remark.  St.  Peier 
simply  terms  Cornelius  *  the  man.'  There  would 
have  been  nothing  persuasive  in  his  dwelling  on 
the  military  rank  of  Cornelius,  or  his  position  at 
Caesarea,  or  on  the  honourable  character  of  the 
corps  to  which  he  belonged.  These  particulars 
would  have  been  positively  distasteful  to  his 
Jewish  listeners.  Even  as  regards  the  personal 
character  of  Cornelius,  his  habit  of  prayer,  his 
generous  almsgiving,  his  faithful  discharge  of 
domestic  duty,  it  would  not  have  been  politic  in 
Peter  to  have  laid  stress  on  these  points  before  an 
audience  full  of  prejudice  against  the  Heathen, 
and  reluctant  to  recognise  the  existence  of  true 
religion  except  under  Hebrew  conditions ;  nor 
were  these  the  circumstances  which  had  brought 
Peter  to  his  present  conviction.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  much  point  in  his  saying,  however 
briefly,  that  he  *  entered  into  the  man's  housej* 
This  was  the  very  ground  of  the  censure  under 
which  Peter  had  fallen  (see  ver.  3). 

Ver.  13.  How  he  had  seen  an  angeL  The 
Greek  distinctly  requires  that  this  should  be  *  th^ 
angel.'  This  is  not  the  case  in  x.  22.  Probably 
the  mention  of  this  angel  was  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  story  as  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  apostles 
at  Jerusalem;  and  to  their  minds  it  must  have 
appeared  a  very  grave  part  of  the  whole  subject. 
This  mode  of  msScing  a  revelation  was  in  accord- 
ance with  many  parts  of  Hebrew  history,  and 
with  their  own  experience  after  the  Resurrection 
and  at  the  Ascension.  If  an  angel  had  appeared 
to  *  this  man,'  this  at  least  raised  a  serious  question 
demanding  very  careful  attention. 

In  his  house.  If  the  angel,  too,  appeared  in  his 
very  house,  this  rendered  the  case  much  stronger. 
Not  only  did  it  make  the  risk  of  illusion  less 
probable,  but  it  seemed  to  give  a  kind  of  sacred- 
ness  to  that  house,  the  entering  of  which  by  Peter 
they  had  so  severely  blamed.     See  x.  30. 

Which  stood.  This  had  been  emphatically 
stated  by  Cornelius  to  Peter.     See  x.  30. 

Send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon,  whose 
surname  is  Peter.  See  notes  above  on  x.  5,  32. 
It  seems  as  if  these  words  rang  in  Peter's  ears. 

Ver.  14.  Words,  whereby  thou  and  all  thy 
house  shidl  be  saved.  See  notes  on  x.  6,  22. 
'  All  thy  house  '  is  a  special  addition  here.  The 
promise  is  in  harmony  with  the  preparation  made 
for  the  Gospel  in  the  house  of  Cornelius,  as 
implied  in  x.  2,  7,  22,  24,  and  with  the  results  of 
St.  Peter's  preaching,  as  described  in  x.  44. 

Ver.  15.  As  I  began  to  speak.  From  this  we 
see  that  St.  Peter  was  intending  to  say  more  than, 
in  consequence  of  the  Divine  interruption,  he 
was  permitted  to  say.  In  x.  44  the  phrase  is 
simply,  *  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words.' 
Here  the  apostle,  recounting  the  history  of  him* 
self,  allows  us  to  see,  as  it  were,  into  his  own  mind. 

As  on  us  at  the  beginning.  And  therefore 
miraculously,  with  signs  audible  or  visible  or  both. 
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This  seems  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable  con- 
clusion. See  ver.  17.  The  phrase  'at  the  begin- 
ning '  is  worthy  of  careful  remark.  It  is  the  same 
which  we  find  at  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
and  (in  the  LXX.)  at  the  opening  of  Genesis. 
St.  Peter  appears  to  claim  Pentecost  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  a  new  dispensation.  And  yet  ei^ht 
or  ten  years  had  elapsed  since  that  day.  During 
this  time  Christianity  had  been  limited  to  the 
Tews,  and  the  community  of  the  believers  had 
been,  as  it  were,  simply  a  Hebrew  synagogue.  A 
second  Pentecost  at  Csesarea  seemed  necessary  to 
supplement  the  first  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  16.  Then  remembered  I  the  word  of  the 
Lord.  There  is  great  interest  in  observing  how 
St.  Peter  describes  what  had  been  the  process  of 
his  own  mind  at  that  critical  moment.  The 
interest,  too,  must  have  been  extreme  to  some  of 
those  who  were  listening  to  him.  His  brother 
apostles,  too,  had  heard  the  same  words,  spoken 
by  Jesus,  to  which  he  here  refers.  The  exact 
words  are  given  in  Acts  i.  5,  where  the  last  inter- 
view of  Christ  with  His  apostles  before  the 
Ascension  is  described.  '  This  is  to  be  connected, 
too,  with  the  sayings  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  iii.  16) ;  and  perhaps  our  Lord  had  on 
other  occasions  Himself  used  the  same  language 
to  His  disciples.  On  the  whole,  we  have  in  this 
part  of  St.  Peter  s  address  a  link  of  great  value 
between  the  history  of  the  Gospel  time  and  the 
history  of  the  founding  of  the  Church.  The  words 
of  Christ,  however,  now  came,  as  Hackett  says, 
into  Peter's  mind  'with  a  new  sense  of  their 
meaning  and  application. ' 

Ver.  17.  The  like  gift  as  he  gave  nnto  us. 
See  note  on  ver.  15. 

Who  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
rather  *as  having  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.*  It  was  in  virtue  of  faith,  as  Bengel  says, 
and  not  because  of  circumcision,  that  they  them- 
selves had  received  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  the 
like  faith  among  Gentiles  was  entitled  to  the  like 
blessing.  We  should  mark  the  stress  laid  upon 
faith  in  the  narrative  above.   See  x.  43,  comp.  xv.  9. 

What  was  I,  that  I  could  withstand  Oodf 
The  Authorised  Version  is  hardly  adequate.  It 
would  be  better  thus,  *  Who  was  1,  that  I  should 
be  able  to  hinder  God  ?*  The  whole  had  been  so 
evidently  God's  doing,  that  Peter  felt  as  nothing 
in  the  presence  of  these  great  facts. 

Ver.  18.  They  held  their  peace,  and  glorified 
Ctod.  The  climax  of  this  history  is  most  beautiful. 
Probably  there  was  a  solemn  pause,  when  Peter 
ceased  to  speak.  But  not  only  did  they  acquiesce 
in  that  to  which  no  reply  could  be  given,  but  they 
broke  out  into  praise  and  thanksgiving.  It  was  a 
noble  example  of  candour,  generosity,  and  charity ; 
and  though  there  was  vacillation  afterwards  and 
dispute  on  the  very  point  here  at  issue,  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  great  and  instructive 
lesson  of  this  scene. 

Then  hath  Gk>d  granted.  This  seems  to  imply 
that  af^er  the  silence  there  was  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion and  cry  of  joy. 

Bepentance  unto  life.  When  the  grace  of 
repentance  is  given,  spiritual  life  is  the  result. 

Diffusion  of  the  Gospel  along  the  Phontician  Coast^ 
in  Cyprus^  and  at  Antioch^  19-21. 

Ver.  19.  They  which  were  scattered  abroad 
upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen. 
Thz  most  obvious  remark  here  is,  that  that  which 


appeared  an  irreparable  calamity  to  the  Church, 
became  the  direct  means  of  diffusing  Christianity 
in  new  regions.  His  martyrdom,  in  fact,  led  im- 
mediately to  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
Pagans,  after  the  conversion  of  Cornelius ;  and  a 
wide  diffusion  of  blessing,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
calamity,  has  been  the  experience  of  the  Church 
on  many  occasions  since.  It  is  not,  indeed,  certain 
that  this  wider  missionary  work  was  not  anterior 
to  that  great  conversion.  The  order  of  time  in 
this  matter  is,  in  fact,  of  no  great  consequence. 
It  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  two  occur- 
rences were  independent  of  one  another,  while  they 
both  converged  to  one  great  result.  It  is  with  the 
pr(^ess  of  Revelation  as  with  the  pr(^ess  of 
Science.  When  a  signal  manifestation  of  new 
truth  is  at  hand,  there  are  commonly  preludes  and 
preparations  in  more  places  than  one.  Inspiration 
and  Induction  are,  indeed,  strongly  contrasted 
with  one  another  ;  but  the  following  words  of  the 
late  Dr.  Whewell  may,  without  irreverence,  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  matter  before  us :  *  Such 
epochs  have  been  preceded  by  a  period,  which  we 
may  call  their  Prelude,  during  which  the  ideas 
and  facts  on  which  they  turned  were  called  into 
action; — ^were  gradually  evolved  into  clearness 
and  connection,  permanency  and  certainty;  till 
at  last  the  discovery  which  marks  the  Epoch, 
seized  and  fixed  for  ever  the  truth  which  till  then 
had  been  obscurely  and  doubtfully  discerned' 
{History  of  the  Inductive  Sciaues^  i.  13). 

Phenioe  {^Mtxti).  This  is  the  same  district  as 
that  which  is  termed  *  Phenice  *  in  xv.  3  and 
-'Phoenicia'  in  xxi.  2,  and  is,  of  course,  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  firom  the  *  Phenice '  (♦•rwg) 
of  xxvii.  12,  which  word  ought  to  be  differently 
pronounced.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
appear  in  the  same  form  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Both  geographical  terms  were  doubtless  derived 
from  the  prevalence  of  the  palm-tree  :  and  this 
tree  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  which  were  the  principal  towns  along  the 
Phoenician  coast.  This  coast  district  is  hemmed 
in  by  the  line  of  Lebanon  and  by  the  sea,  and  was 
sometimes  termed  *oiuKn  itm^Xag,  or  '  Phoenice 
maritima.'  It  was  about  120  miles  long  and  about 
20  broad.  A  good  Roman  road  along  this  coast 
made  the  communication  easy  between  Antioch  and 
Juda^.  The  stations  are  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  and  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (see 
Wesseling's  Vetera  Romanorum  Itineraria,  pp. 
149,  582). 

Cyprus.  The  first  mention  of  this  island  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  in  iv.  36,  where  it  is  named 
as  the  birthplace  of  Barnabas.  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  next  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  again 
in  xiii.  4,  xxi.  3,  xxi.  16,  and  xxvii.  4.  Recent 
events  give  a  curious  interest  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  name  of  Cyprus  in  this  book. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  in  every  case  it 
occurs  quite  naturally  in  the  narrative,  and  in  its 
true  geographical  connection. 

Antioch.  Here  first  appears  a  name  of  vast 
consequence  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
and  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Church  (see 
note  on  ver.  26). 

Preaching  the  word  to  none,  but  unto  the 
Jews  only.  A  question  might  be  raised  here  as 
to  whether  'lavWoi  here  is  the  antithesis  to  EXX«»(f 
or  to  'EXXfTVirrMi  (see  note  on  the  next  verse). 
The  former  is  undoubtedly  more  according  te 
usage  than  the  other.     However  this  may  be,  the 
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mere  fact  that  St.  Luke  throws  in  this  clause, 
shows  his  deep  sense,  and  calls  his  readers  to  a 
deep  sense,  of  the  importance  of  what  is  coming. 

Ver.  20.  Hen  of  Gypnis.  It  would  be  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  one  of  them  may  have  been 
Mnason,  who  in  xxL  16  is  spoken  of  as  '  an  old 
disciple.'  We  should  have  been  sure,  but  for 
what  follows,  that  Barnabas  was  one  of  them  ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  had  influence  in 
promoting  the  active  missionary  work  of  his  fellow- 
Cypriotes.  It  has  been  noted  above  (on  iv.  36) 
that  the  Jews  were  very  numerous  in  Cyprus ;  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  add,  in  reference  to  the  men- 
tion of  Cyrene  which  follows,  that  about  this  time 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene  were  united  in  one  Roman 
Province.     Thus  there  was  close  political  connec- 


tion between  them,  as  well  as  active  mercantile 
intercourse. 

Gyiene.  In  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  of 
which  Cyrene  was  the  cscpital,  immediately  to  (bt 
west  of  Egypt,  and  opposite  Cyprus  on  the  south, 
the  Tews  were  very  numerous.  We  have  a  proof 
of  this  in  vi.  9,  where  we  find  that  *  Cyrenians ' 
had  a  synagogue  of  their  own  in  Jerusalem. 
Again,  'Jews  from  the  parts  of  Libya  about 
Cyrene '  were  in  Terusalem  at  the  Great  Pente- 
cost ;  and  one  such  Cyrenian  Jew  at  least  (Luke 
xxiii.  26)  was  there  at  the  solemn  Passover 
immediately  preceding.  It  is  a  reasonable  conjec- 
ture that  the  occasion  before  our  attention  here  may 
have  been  the  time  of  a  great  festival  Another 
incidental  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  strong  Jewish 


P!an  of  Antioch. 


element  in  Cyrene,  and  of  the  connection  of  this 
place  with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity,  is  found 
m  xiii.  I,  where  '  Lucius  of  Cyrene '  is  named  as 
one  of  the  *  prophets  *  who  were  inspired  to 
originate  St.  Paul's  first  missionary  expedition. 

When  they  were  come  to  Antioch«  We  should 
observe  how  our  thoughts  are  drawn  to  this  place, 
as  to  a  focus  on  which  all  our  attention  is  pre- 
sently to  be  concentrated.  The  name  of  this  city 
occurs  six  times  in  nine  verses. 

Spftke  nnto  the  Grecians.  We  here  encounter 
one  of  the  most  important  textual  difficulties  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  a  debated  question  whether  the  true 
reading  here  is'EXXnmf  {ue.  Greeks  or  Heathens) 
or  *£XXify««-TCj  (i,e,  Grecians  or  Hellenistic  Jews). 
The  manuscripts  are  very  evenly  balanced.     We 


might  have  looked  to  the  Sinaitic  MS.  to  have 
settled  the  question;  but  in  this  instance  it 
presents  a  strange  anomaly,  its  reading  here  being 
iv«7yiXirraf,  which  is  clearly  wrong,  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  seems  to  point  to  'EX,x.nnwT«i(  as  that 
which  was  intended,  and  on  the  other  hand  was 
clearly  influenced  by  the  word  ivay^iXi^tf/uiMi, 
which  immediately  succeeds.  On  the  whole,  the 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  *£>.Xifw^T«^.  The  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  argues  strongly .  in  favour  of  it.  Dr. 
Alexander,  whose  (American)  commentary  \x 
excellent,  is  inclined  to  the  same  view.  So  also  is 
Dr.  Kay,  in  a  paper  printed  when  he  was  Principal 
of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  modem  commentators  feel  strongly 
in  the  opposite  direction,  because  of  the  obvious 
advantage  which  the  reading  *£XAir»«i  would  give 
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us  as  to  the  coherence  and  point  of  the  history. 
With  this  reading  all  is  easy  m  the  interpretation 
of  the  passage  ;  and  the  sequence  of  events  flows 
on  naturally.  It  is  urged  most  truly,  that  with  the 
other  reading  there  is  no  sharp  contrast  between 
those  who  now  received  the  Gospel  and  those  who 
had  received  it  previously,  and  that  there  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  historian  should  mark 
the  occurrence  as  anything  new.  Thus  writers 
of  the  most  various  shades  of  opinion  have  confi- 
dently asserted  that  the  true  word  here  must  be 
'Exxtifat,  not  'EXXifMrrtfj.  Dean  Al ford  says  that 
the  latter  reading '  gives  no  assignable  sense  what- 
ever/ and  that  'nothing  to  his  mind  is  plainer 
than  that  these  men  were  uncircumcised  Gentiles.* 
Canon  Norris  (AVk  ^  ^^  ^^^s  of  the  Apostles^  p. 
135)  uses  similar  language.  Renan  {Les  Apdires, 
p.  225)  says,  'La  bonne  le9on  est  "EXXntttt, 
*EX\nt*vrmt  est  venu  d'un  faux  approchement  avec 
ix.  29.'  Reuss  {Histoire  Apostolique,  p.  133) 
says,  'La  le9on  Hellinistes  est  d'autant  plus 
absurde,  qu'^  Antioche  et  dans  les  contrees  en- 
vironnantes  on  n'aura  gu^re  trouv^  des  Juifs 
parlant  I'h^breu.  La  conversion  des  palens  dis- 
parait  alnsi  du  r^t  et  tout  ce  qui  suit  n'a  plus 
raison  d'etre.'  It  is  difficult  to  resist  such 
unanimity  of  opinion,  based  on  arguments  so 
strong.  Yet  the  very  facility  with  which  the 
problem  b  solved  inspires  some  doubt.  It  is 
always  hazardous,  in  such  cases,  to  adopt  the 
easier  reading.  The  question  must  be  left  in 
some  uncertainty ;  and  it  may  be  urged  that  there 
is  really  some  contrast  between  the  words  ^Uuhal*i 
and  'EXXnyirraj,  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews  and 
the  Heathen  Greeks  were  probably  in  very  free 
intercourse  with  one  another  at  Antioch,  and  that 
the  Gospel  would  naturally  pass  from  the  former 
to  the  latter.  This  too  is  to  be  added,  that,  if  the 
received  text  is  retained,  the  case  of  Cornelius 
stands  on  a  much  higher  pinnacle  than  it  would 
otherwise  occupy. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
them,  i.e,  those  who  were  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  new  hearers.  '  The  hand  of  the  Lord  *  is  an 
oriental  expression,  and  seems  to  indicate  the 
manifestation  of  miraculous  powers,  which  indeed 
we  should  expect  on  an  occasion  like  this.  St. 
Luke  uses  this  phrase  in  two  other  places  (see  his 
Gospel,  i.  66,  and  the  Acts  iv.  30).  Some  manu- 
scripts add  here  the  words  'so  as  to  heal  them.' 
Their  authority,  however,  does  not  justify  our 
seeing  in  this  addition  more  than  a  gloss ;  and  the 
suggestion  probably  came  from  Luke  v.  17. 

A  great  number  believed.  All  such  terms  are 
relative.  At  all  events  a  considerable  Christian 
community  was  formed  rapidly  at  Antioch,  as  had 
been  the  case  at  Cssarea.  Though  Cxsarea  was 
probably  first  in  order  of  time,  Antioch  speedily 
became  greater  in  importance.  See  vers.  24  and 
26  for  the  progressive  growth  of  the  Church  in 
this  latter  city  under  the  ministrations  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul. 

Mission  of  Barnabas  to  Antioch — His  Character 
— Co-operation  cf  Saul  with  him  tJiere — Th< 
Na»ie  '  Christian,*  22-26. 

Ver.  22.  TidingB  of  these  things  came  into 
the  ears  of  the  Ghurch  which  was  in  Jenualem. 
The  Church  in  Jeru.(;alem  is  here  spoken  of  col- 
lectively, as  a  local  UxXq^/a  :  and  the  oriental 
phrase  '  came  into  the  ears  of  the  Church  *  tends 
almost  to  personify  it.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is 


remarkable  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
Apostles  here,  such  as  we  find  in  vilL  14,  xL  i, 
XV,  2. 

They  sent  forth  Bamahas.  See  notes  on  iv. 
36  and  ix.  27.  There  is  great  beauty  in  the 
description  of  his  character  which  follows.  This 
mission  was  alike  crediuble  to  him  and  to  them. 
If  it  was  the  free  communication  of  the  Gospel 
to  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  and  their  full  reception 
of  it,  of  which  they  had  heard,  they  may  have  sent 
Barnabas  simply  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and  to 
seek  explanations.  But  at  all  events  they  sent 
the  man  who  was  best  known  among  them  for 
large-heartedness  and  generosity  of  character. 

That  he  should  go  as  far  as  Antioch.  If  we 
follow  the  received  text,  the  Greek  seems  to  imply 
that  Barnabas  was  to  exercise  his  mission  on  the 
way,  along  the  Phcenician  coast-road,  where  the 
Gospel  had  been  preached  as  well  as  at  Antioch. 
See  note  on  ver.  19. 

Ver.  23.  Who,  when  he  came  and  had  seen 
the  grace  of  God,  was  glad.  Somewhat  of 
surprise  is  indicated  in  this  language.  However 
this  may  be,  we  see  in  this  rejoicing,  and  in  his 
attributing  all  this  blessing  to  the  free  goodness  of 
God,  the  marks  of  a  true  Christian  heart.  There 
was  no  grudging  of  the  freedom  of  the  grace, 
and  no  doubting  of  the  reality  of  the  Divine  work 
which  he  saw.  Barnabas  was  clearly  the  right 
man  to  have  sent  to  Antioch ;  and  all  generations 
of  Christians  since  have  had  in  his  mission  grounds 
forpraise  and  for  'glorifying  God  in  him.* 

He  exhorted  them  all.  The  Greek  word  is 
wtt^ntaixu.  He  did  at  Antioch  exactly  that  which 
at  Jerusalem  (iv.  36)  had  led  to  his  receiving  the 
title  of  oUf  ir»pa»XnriMf,  The  word  'all,'  too,  in 
this  passage  is  not  without  its  significance.  It 
communicates  to  the  narrative  an  impression  of 
diligent  work,  large  sympathy,  and  copious 
success. 

That  with  purpose  of  heart  they  would  deaye 
unto  the  Lord.  He  has  no  new  doctrine  to  com- 
municate. They  were  already  in  the  right  way. 
He  approved  of  that  which  he  saw.  His  exhorta- 
tion was  simply  to  perseverance,  heartiness,  con- 
sistency, and  prc^ess. 

Ver.  24.  For  he  was  a  good  man.  We  ask 
here  for  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  '  good,* 
and  also  why  the  particle  *  for  *  is  prefixed  to  the 
statement  The  word  '  good  *  does  not  mean 
merely  that  Barnabas  was  a  man  of  earnest 
religious  character.  This  is  expressed  by  the 
words  which  follow.  Rather  it  denotes  that  he 
was  a  man  of  a  genial,  generous,  charitable,  and 
candid  disposition.  This  helps  us  to  the  meaning 
of  the  connecting  particle  'for.*  The -reason  is 
given  why  he  unfeignedly  rejoiced  in  what  he  saw 
at  Antioch.  There  may  have  been  misgivings 
and  suspicions  at  Jerusalem.  But  in  his  heart 
there  were  none.  He  may  have  been  much 
astonished— as  much  astonished  as  those  who  went 
with  Peter  from  Joppa  to  Ceesarea  (x.  45);  but  he 
frankly  acknowledged  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  was  glad  because  Pagans  had  received 
the  full  grace  of  God. 

Much  people  was  added  unto  the  Lord.  See 
what  precedes  (ver.  21)  and  what  follows  (ver.  26) 
as  to  the  progressive  but  rapid  growth  of  the 
Church  in  Antioch. 

Ver.  25.  Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus, 
for  to  seek  Saul.  The  history  of  St.  Paul  is  here 
resumed,  suddenly  and  somewhat  indirectly,  from 
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ix.  30,  which  corresponds  with  xxii.  21,  and  Gal. 
i«  21.  We  have  no  information  regarding  the 
length  of  time  he  spent  at  Tarsus,  or  his  manner 
of  employment  when  there.  But  we  cannot 
imagine  him  to  have  been  idle  in  his  Master's 
cause ;  and  to  this  period  is  probably  to  be 
assigned  the  formation  of  those  Cilician  churches 
of  which  we  find  mention  afterwards  in  xv.  41,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Second  Missionary  Journey. 
We  feel  sure  also  that  this  time  of  exile,  like  the 
time  of  retirement  in  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17),  was 
made  use  of  for  the  deepening  of  his  religious  life 
and  his  further  Divine  illumination. 

As  to  the  errand  of  Barnabas,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  out  Saul  and  bringing  him  to  Antioch, 
it  is  evident  that  the  future  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
was  by  no  means  lost  sight  of  by  the  Church,  but 
that  the  resumin*r  of  his  active  public  work  was 
earnestly  desired.  It  is  possible  that  Barnabas 
knew  something  of  that  vision  in  the  Temple, 
recorded  in  xxii.  21,  when  Saul  was  designated 
as  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  It  has  also  been  con- 
jectured that  this  searching  out  of  Saul,  and  . 
associating  him  with  himself  in  the  work  among 
the  new  Syrian  Christians,  was  part  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  Barnabas.  Thus  the  case  of 
Antioch  would  be  similar  to  that  of  Samaria,  to 
which  place  Peter  and  John  were  sent  (viii.  14), 
and  would  be  accordant  with  our  Saviour's  habit 
of  sending  two  and  two  on  missionary  work. 
However  this  may  be,  the  character  of  Barnabas 
is  at  this  point  set  before  us  in  a  most  attractive 
light,  in  that  he  brought  out  of  retirement  one 
whose  eminence  was  sure  to  supersede  and  eclipse 
his  own.  This  has  been  forcibly  noted  by  Calvin  ; 
and  it  has  been  illustrated,  in  modern  history,  by 
'the  conduct  of  Farel  with  respect  to  Calvin 
himself  (see  Alexander's  Commentary),  Renan, 
with  all  his  strange  inconsistencies  and  wild 
theories,  sometimes  displays  extraordinary  sagacity 
in  seizing  the  true  import  of  points  of  the 
apostolic  history ;  and  his  remarks  concerning 
Barnabas  are  very  just  and  happy.  He  says  that 
*  Christianity  has  been  unjust  towards  this  great 
man  in  not  placing  him  in  the  first  rank  among 
its  founders,'  that  'every  good  and  generous 
thought  had  Barnabas  for  its  patron.'  As  to  the 
particular  point  before  us,  the  bringing  of  Saul  to 
Antioch,  Kenan  says  :  '  Gagner  cette  grande  ftme 
.  .  .  se  faire  son  inferieur,  preparer  le  champ  le 
plus  favorable  au  d^ploiement  de  son  activite  en 
oubliant  soi-m6me,  c'est  1^  certes  le  comble  de 
ce  qu'a  jamais  pu  faire  la  vertu ;  c'est  \k  ce  que 
Bamabe  fit  pour  Saint  Paul.  La  plus  grande 
partie  de  ce  dernier  revient  k  I'homme  modeste 
qui  le  devanga  en  toutes  choses,  s'effa9a  devant 
lui,  d^couvrit  ce  qu'il  valait,  le  mit  en  lumiire 
.  .  .  prevint  le  tort  irremediable  que  de  mes^uines 
personalites  auraient  pu  faire  k  Toeuvre  de  Dieu.' 

Ver.  26.  When  he  had  found  him.  This, 
coupled  with  the  strong  expression  used  above 
concerning  the  'searching  for'  Saul,  seems  to 
imply  that  he  was  not  actually  in  Tarsus  when 
Barnabas  arrived  there.  Probably  he  was  on 
some  mission  in  Cilicia. 

He  brought  him  to  Antioch.  No  reluctance  is 
to  be  imagined  on  the  part  of  St.  Paul.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  probably  overjoyed  in  the  pros- 
pect 01  a  wider  neld  of  work  under  providential 
encouragement.  The  whole  credit,  however,  of 
this  transaction  belongs  to  Barnalxis. 

A  whole  ytar.    This  is  one  of  the  definite  indi- 


cations of  time,  which  help  us  to  put  together 
the  relative  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life.  Other 
instances  are  found  in  xviii.  ii,  xix.  10,  xx.  3,  31, 
xxiv.  27,  and  xxviii.  3. 

Taught  much  people.  Doubtless  with  success. 
See  notes  on  vers.  21  and  24. 

And  the  diaciples  were  called  Ohriatiang  ftot 
in  Antioch.  On  two  words  in  this  sentence  our 
attention  cannot  be  too  closely  fastened. 

The  name  'Christian  '  marked  the  arrival  of 
a  new  fact  in  the  world.  This  new  fact  was  the 
formation  of  a  self-existent,  self-conscious  Church 
of  Christ,  independent  of  Judaism.  This,  too, 
was  only  ten  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 
How  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  coloured, 
how  mankind  has  been  blessed  by  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  this  word,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  at 
large.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  new  name,  it 
certainly  was  not  given  by  Jews  to  the  followers 
of  our  Lord.  The  Jews  would  never  have  been 
willing  even  to  seem  to  sanction  the  opinion  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  Christ  or  the  Messiah.  Nor 
was  the  name  assumed  by  the  followers  of  our 
Lord  as  a  chosen  designation  for  themselves. 
They  were  content  with  such  titles  as  'the  dis- 
ciples,' *the  brethren,'  'the  saints.'  This  new 
term  came  from  without,  and  from  the  Pagans. 
Its  form,  too,  seems  to  show  that  it  had  a 
Latin  origin.  We  are  familiar  in  history  with 
such  terms  as  Pompeians  and  ViUllians;  and  the 
New  Testament  itself  (Matt.  xxii.  16)  supplies  us 
with  a  similar  term  in  the  word  Herodians,  It  is 
most  probable  that  this  new  term  at  Antioch 
originated  with  the  public  authorities,  who  gave 
the  designation  to  the  community  which  began 
then  to  make  its  existence  felt,  and  which  was 
bound  together  by  allegiance  (however  strange  this 
might  seem)  to  one  'Christus.*  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  name  was  given  by  the  popu- 
lace in  derision.  Antioch  was  famous  for  its  love 
of  nicknames ;  and  such  may  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  the  noblest  name  which  any  community 
ever  bore.  In  the  two  other  places  of  the  New 
Testament  where  the  name  occurs  (Acts  xxvi.  28; 
I  Pet.  iv.  16),  reference  is  clearly  made  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  viewed  as  expressive  of  contempt  and 
dislike.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  however,  clearly 
saw,  and  strongly  felt,  that  it  was  a  title  of  honour. 
To  which  we  must  aidd  the  words  of  St.  James 
(ii.  7),  *  Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name 
by  which  ye  are  called  ?  The  whole  subject  is 
summed  up  in  some  simple  words  used  by  Tacitus 
{Ann.  XV.  44),  though  m  a  sense  very  different 
from  that  which  he  intended,  *  Autor  nominis  ejus 
Christus.' 

And  the  place  where  this  name  was  given  seems 
to  fit  the  occurrence  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Antioch,  the  most  important  city  of  all  Roman 
Asia,  and  the  third  in  rank  among  the  cities  of 
the  whole  Roman  world,  had  a  character  peculiarly 
cosmopolitan.  Less  distinguished  for  general  cul- 
ture than  Alexandria,  it  was  even  more  important 
than  that  city  in  the  military  and  political  sense. 
The  situation  of  Antioch  had  much  to  do  with  its 
history.  It  stood  'near  the  abrupt  angle  formed  by 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the 
opening  where  the  Orontes  passes  between  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus.  By  its  harbour 
of  Seleucia  it  was  in  connection  with  all  the  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  through  the  open 
country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  conveniently  ap- 
proached by  the  caravans  from  Mesopotamia  and 
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Arabia.  It  was  almost  an  Oriental  Rome,  in 
which  all  the  forms  of  the  civilised  life  of  the 
Empire  found  a  representative  *  {Life  and  Epistles 
of  St,  Paul,  i.  p.  149).  Founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  named  by  him  aAer  his  father  Antic- 
chus,  it  had  retained  all  its  old  elements,  and  had 
received  new  elements  when  it  became  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria.  It  was  famous 
for  the  beauty  of  its  position  and  the  splendour  of 
its  buildings,  and  iniamous  for  the  profligacy  and 
fraud,  sorcery  and  effeminacy  of  its  people. 
Renan,  with  a  true  instinct  {Les  Apdtres,  chap.  xii. ), 
revels  in  his  description  of  its  external  features 
and  of  its  strange  and  varied  life.  Its  Christian 
history  was  subsequently  very  eminent ;  for  it 
became  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  patriarchates  of 
the  Church.  Here,  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
before  us,  we  are  called  to  notice  that  Antioch 
was  the  mother  of  Christian  missions,  and  the 
author  of  the  Christian  name.  Clirysostom,  its 
great  preacher,  claims  what  we  read  in  this  verse 
as  one  of  the  grounds  why  Antioch  is  a  metro- 
polis. 

CharitahU  Mission  of  Barnabas  and  Saul  from 
Antioch  to  yerusalem,  27-30. 

Ver.  27.  In  these  days.  This  indication  of 
date  is  general  and  vague;  but,  no  doubt,  the 
occurrence  here  re- 
lated took  place 
within  the  'year' 
of  active  ministra- 
tion at  Antioch 
mentioned  just 
above. 

ProphetB  oftme 
from  JeruBalem 
to  Antloeh.  It 
would  seem  that 
they  came  of  their 
own  accord,  not  on 
a  formal  mission 
of  an  official  kind. 

For  the  *  prophets '  of  the  New  Testament,  see  note 
on  xiii.  I.  They  were  inspired  teachers,  not  neces- 
sarily with  reference  to  the  prediction  of  future 
events.  This,  however,  was  an  instance  which 
had  regard  to  the  future.  Sometimes  these  pro- 
phets were  women  (see  xxi.  9,  comp.  ii.  17,  18). 

Ver.  28.  There  stood  up  one  01  them  named 
AgabuB.  He  appears  again  many  years  later 
(xxi.  10)  in  the  same  prophetic  character,  and 
again  in  connection  with  Judsea.  From  that  pas- 
sage we  gain  some  impression  of  the  manner  in 
which  certain  of  these  prophetic  communications 
were  made.  In  that  case  Agabus  employed 
gesture  and  symbol,  like  those  of  which  we  read 
on  similar  occasions  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  present  instance  much  life  is  given  to  the 
occasion  by  its  being  said  that  it  was  when  he 

*  stood  up '  {i,*iK9Tec,t)  that  he  uttered  his  prophecy. 

Signified  by  the  Spirit.  This  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  what  we  read  elsewhere  in  this 
book  regarding  such  communications.  There 
are  two  very  marked  occasions  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  said  to  have  given  indications  of  coming 
difficulty  and  disaster.  One  was  on  the  Second 
Missionary  Progress  of  St.  Paul,  when  his  steps 
were  ultimately  guided  to  Europe.  His  wish  was 
to   proclaim   the   Gospel   in   Asia;    but  he   was 

*  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost.*  On  this  he  made 
u  effort  to  evangelize  Bithynia ;  *  but  the  Spirit 


suffered  him  not '  (Acts  xvi  ^,  7).  The  other  was 
at  the  close  of  his  Third  Biissionary  Progress, 
when  he  went  in  much  despondency  towards 
Jerusalem,  'not  knowing  the  things  that  should 
befall  him  there ; '  only,  he  added,  addressing  the 
Ephesian  elders  at  Miletus,  'The  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  every  city,  saying  that  bonds  and 
afflictions  abide  me '  (xx.  23).  It  was  at  a  subse- 
quent point  of  this  journey  that  he  had  that  second 
meeting  with  Agabus  which  has  been  already 
mentioned ;  and  still  there  is  the  same  reference 
to  the  direction  of  the  Spirit.  This  prophet  '  took 
Paul's  girdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet, 
and  said.  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Ghost,  So  shall  the 
Jews  at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that  owneth  this 
girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles*  (xxi.  11). 

Great  dearth  tbionghout  all  the  world.    We 
learn  from  the  best  historical  sources  that  this  was 
a  period  of  much  distress  in  many  parts  of  the 
Empire  through  famine,  and  that  in  this  time  of 
general  scarcity  there  was  special  distress  of  this 
kind  in  Tudea.     This  is  quite  enough  to  satisfy  all 
the  conditions  of  the  case.     There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
{k  •tMufnifn)  here   translated   'the  whole  world.' 
The  safest  plan  is  to  r^;ard  it  as  a  term  vaguely 
denoting     the     whole     Roman     Empire,     and 
equivalent    to   the 
Latin    '  orbis    ter- 
, .  y^  .  -   -.   ex  rarum.  *     So  it  is 

*^    /f/^Tx"  ^  \        **^  ^y  Josephus. 
^  We  must  not  for- 

get, however,  that 
^  \C^     /!__".     \    ^  ^1      ^^  ^  employed  in 
"~  a  more    restricted 

sense,  as  denoting 
Jud8ea,intheLXX. 
(Isa.  x.  23). 

Which  came  to 
pass  in  the  days  of 

Coin  of  CItudlu.  Car.  ^'^^^  ,.  C«*r 

This  miplies  that 
the  present  portion  of  the  Apostolic  history  was 
not  written  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  clause 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  parenthetic  note ;  and 
it  b  an  instance  of  St.  Luke*s  habit  of  marking 
dates  accurately  (see  in  his  Gospel,  i.  5,  ii.  2, 
iii.  I).  It  must  be  added  that  this  famine  is  one 
of  the  converging  circumstances  which  lead  us  to 
the  year  44  A.  D.  as  one  of  the  two  critical  dates 
which  help  us  to  fix,  in  its  main  features,  the 
absolute  chronologry  of  St.  Paul's  life. 

Ver.  29.  The  cuaciples.  This  designation  of 
those,  whom  we  have  just  seen  for  the  first  time 
'  called  Christians,'  is  found  in  current  use  through- 
out the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (see,  for  instance,  vi. 
I,  ix.  I,  XV.  10,  XX.  7). 

Every  man  according  to  his  ability.  This  is  a 
very  different  aspect  of  giving  pecuniary  relief  firom 
that  which  we  saw  in  the  account  of  the  charity 
and  generosity  of  the  earliest  Christians  in  Jeru- 
salem ;  and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  it  is  a 
higher  aspect.  See  notes  above  (on  ch.  i.,  iv.,  and 
V. )  on  the  risk  of  communism.  The  principle  here 
acted  on,  viz.  that  each  should  give  freely  'as 
God  had  prospered  him,'  is  precisely  that  which 
St.  Paul  afterwards  inculcated  on  the  Christians  ot 
Galatia  and  Achaia  ( i  Cor.  xvi.  2 ;  see  2  Cor.  viii« 
12),  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  much  to  do  here 
at  Antioch  with  this  active  movement  of  charity  io 
Syria,  and  with  its  methodical  arrangements. 
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The  brethren  which  dwelt  in  Judea.  Here 
we  have  another  designatiun  for  the  Christians, 
which  also  is  found  repeatedly  throughout  the 
Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  (see  ix.  30,  xvii.  10,  xxviii. 
14,  1 5).  In  this  place  it  is  probably  used  to  indi- 
cate the  brotherly  feeling  which  subsisted  between 
the  '  disciples '  in  Syria  and  Judaea,  and  which  was 
exempliHed  in  this  charitable  work. 

Ver.  30.  Sent  it  to  the  elden.    Here  first,  and 

Suite  suddenly,  there  comes  to  view  that  ministry  of 
le  Christian  Church,  designated  by  the  synonymous 
terms  'presbyter'  and  'priest,'  which  has  been 
a  prolific  occasion  of  controversy.  A  full  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  diaconate  has  been 
given  (chap.  vi.).  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
presbyterate.  On  this  point  Bishop  Lightfoot 
remarks :  *  While  the  diaconate  was  an  entirely 
new  creation,  called  forth  by  a  special  emergency, 
and  developed  by  the  progress  of  events,  the  early 
history  of  the  presbyterate  was  different.  If  the 
sacred  historian  dwells  at  length  on  the  institution 
of  the  lower  office,  but  is  sileitt  about  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  higher,  the  explanation  seems  to 
be,  that  the  latter  had  not  the  claim  of  novelty  like 
the  former.'  The  Christian  people  were,  in  fact, 
at  first  not  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Jews, 
who  were  organised  into  many  synagogues  (see 
Acts  vi.  9).  '  As  soon  as  the  expansion  of  the 
Church  rendered  some  organisation  necessary,  it 
would  form  a  "synagogue"  of  its  own.  The 
Christian  congregation  in  Palestine  long  continued 
to  be  designated  by  this  name  (James  ii.  2).  .  .  . 
With  the  synagogue  itself  they  would  naturally,  if 
not  necessarily,  adopt  the  normal  government  of 
a  synagogue  ;  and  a  body  of  elders  or  presbyters 
would  be  chosen  to  direct  the  religious  worship, 
and  partly  also  to  watch  over  the  temporal  well- 
being  of  the  society*  {Commentary  on  the  Philip' 
tians;  Essay  on  the  Christian  Ministry ^  pp.  i^, 
190).  Still  it  is  probable  that  the  adoption  of  the 
presbyterate,  like  the  establishment  of  the  dia- 
conate, arose  out  of  special  circumstances;  and 
the  following  observations  by  de  Pressense  seem 
reasonable  and  just :  '  Les  ap6trcs  etaient  appel^ 
k  quitter  fr^quemment  Jerusalem ;  la  jeune  Eglise, 
quoi(|ue  richement  pourvue  des  dons  du  Saint 
Espnt,  ne  pouvait  se  passer  d'une  certaine 
direction  dans  sa  marche  journalise  et  dans  son 
culte.  Le  parti  le  plus  sage  etait  d'emprunter 
4  la  synagogue  Tmstitution  des  anciens,  si 
admirablement  approprie  ^  la  nouvelle  alliance. 
D'ailleurs,  les  sept  diacres  nommes  primitivement 
avaient  ete  plus  que  des  diacres.  lis  avaient 
enseign^  avec  puissance  et  rempli  par  anticipa- 
tion la  charge  d'anciens.  De  meme  que  le 
diaconat  etait  sorti  de  Tapostolat,  de  meme  aussi 
la  charge  d'anciens  se  detache  en  quelc^ue  mesure 
du  diaconat  primitif,  et  aussi  I'organisation  de 
TEglise  se  perfectionait  en  se  specialisant ' 
( Trots  Premiers  SHcles,  i.  p.  414).  It  ought 
to  be  observed  that,  because  ihe  path  of  wisdom 
and  prudence  was  foUowed  in  this  matter,  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  belief  that  there  was 
Divine  guidance,  but  very  much  the  contrary. 
After  this  time  we  find  the  presbyters,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  part  of  the  Church  organisation  in 
Jerusalem  (see  xv.  2).  Elsewhere,  also,  we  find 
presbyters  established  everywhere,  as  the  result  of 
missionary  work  (see  xiv.  23,  xx.  17  ;  and  comp. 
Tit.  i.  5).  The  questions  connected  with  the 
correlative  term  Ivi^iMvt  and  with  Episcopacy 
will  be  dealt  with  in  connection  with  xx.  28.    The 


Authorised  Version  is  consistent  in  always  rendering 
the  word  «'fir0vr«^«f  by  *  elder,*  reserving  the  word 
'priest'  (which  etyxnolc^cally  is  the  same)  for 
itfivf,  as  in  Acts  vi.  7,  xiv.  13  ;  Heb.  viii.  4. 
This  was  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
The  *  priest '  of  the  English  Prayer-Book  is 
(actually,  as  it  is  etymologically)  the  *  presbyter*  of 
the  New  Testament.  Otherwise  in  a  church  which 
appeals  to  Scripture  there  would  be  a  ministry 
di(ferent  from  that  which  was  originally  instituted. 
By  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Sam.  This  is 
the  third  instance  of  the  co-operation  of  these  two 
men.  Every  occasion  on  which  they  stand  side 
by  side  is  of  extreme  interest,  and  should  be  well 
marked  (see  Acts  xiii.  I,  2,  xv.  2,  xv.  37  ;  Gal.  ii. 
I,  9,  13). 

Excursus. 

On  the  Two  Accounts  of  the  Conversion 
OF  Cornelius. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  there  are  two 
accounts  of  the  conversion  of  Comelius^'^one 
given  by  St.  Luke  in  the  due  sequence  of  his 
narrative,  the  other  by  St.  Peter  himself,  under 
apologetic  conditions,  before  the  'apostles  and 
elders*  at  Jerusalem.  On  this  circumstance 
Bishop  Wordsworth  has  the  following  observa- 
tion :  '  A  remarkable  instance  of  repetition^  show- 
ing  the  importance  of  the  subject ;  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  does  not  disdain  to  use  the  same  or 
'similar  words  in  relating  the  same  events  *  (The 
New  Testament  in  the  Original  Greeks  with  Notes; 
The  ActSy  p.  93).  Turning  now  to  a  writer  of  a 
very  different  spirit,  we  find  Reuss  commenting  on 
this  fact  as  follows  :  *  La  reproduction  du  recit 
d^taill(^  de  la  conversion  du  centurion  paKen 
s'expUque  par  les  usages  du  style  populaire  de 
I'antiquite:  L'Ancien  Testament  offre  de  nom- 
breux  exemples  de  cette  prolixity*  {Histoire 
ApostoliqtUy  p.  131).  There  is  truth,  doubtless, 
in  both  these  criticisms :  and  they  are  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  one  another.  But  if 
we  were  to  content  ourselves  with  either  of  them 
or  both  of  them,  we  should  lose  part  of  the 
instruction  of  this  book  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
should  sacrifice  an  evidential  argument  of  con- 
siderable value.  It  is  probably  good  for  our 
edification  that  we  should  gain  our  full  impression 
of  the  whole  history  of  this  remarkable  event  by  a 
thoughtful  comparison  of  the  two  accounts  which 
are  given  of  it,  while  from  such  comparison  there 
come  to  view  strong  proofs  of  the  artless  sim- 
plicity, the  naturalness  and  perfect  truthfulness  of 
the  whole  story. 

The  method  of  the  Horee  Paulina 'n  in  fact 
applicable,  not  merely  to  the  comparison  of  one 
class  of  documents  with  another,  with  the  view  of 
proving  the  honesty  of  both  by  exhibiting  minute 
consistency  without  contrivance,  but  likewise  to 
the  comparative  criticism  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  document,  by  showing  that  'undesigned 
coincidences'  link  them  together,  and  thus  give 
to  them  the  coherency  of  truth.  Paley  himself 
applies  this  mode  of  reasoning  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians,  in  the  matter  of  Epaphroditus, 
without  any  comparison  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  parts  of  this  book  of  the  Acts 
which  lend  themselves  with  the  greatest  facility  to 
this  method  of  treatment,  and  do,  in  fact,  most 
obviously  invite  it,  as  they  most  richly  reward  it, 
are  the  three  accounts  of  St.  Paul's  conversion. 
That  subject  will  be  treated  in  an  Excursus  in  its 
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proper  place.  Two  of  St.  Paul's  accounts  were 
given  under  apologetic  conditions  :  and  so  far 
there  is  a  resemblance  between  his  case  and  that 
of  St.  Peter.  The  materials  for  comparison,  in 
St.  Paul's  case,  are  indeed  much  more  abundant, 
especially  as  it  presents  three  aspects  of  the  same 
story;  but  in  the  instance  before  us,  we  have 
something  more  than  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
which  we  can  put  side  by  side  with  that  of  St. 
Peter.  We  have  also  to  deal  with  the  statement 
made  to  Peter  by  the  messengers  of  Cornelius, 
and  the  statement  made  by  Cornelius  himself  to 
that  apostle.  It  is  worth  while  to  glance  at  these 
two  other  features  which  diversify  the  history, 
before  we  turn  to  the  broader  comparison. 

The  angel  had  given  to  Cornelius  an  exact 
description  of  the  apostle,  furnishing  both  his 
name  and  surname,  and  the  name  and  employ- 
ment of  his  host,  and  the  exact  position  of  the 
house  (x.  5,  6).  We  find  the  messengers,  on 
arriving  in  Joppa,  making  their  inquiries  exactly 
in  this  form  (x.  17,  19).  This  was  quite  natural, 
while  yet  it  is  told  in  the  most  artless  and  easy 
manner.  When  they  give  their  message  to  Peter, 
they  describe  the  character  of  Cornelius  in  such  a 
way  as  to  win  confidence  and  to  produce  persua- 
sion ;  and  especially  they  note  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  Jews.  This  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  from  discreet  men,  such  as  Cornelius 
would  select  for  such  an  errand  (see  vers.  7,  8) ; 
and  it  is  just  what  St  Paul  did  when  he  described 
to  his  infuriated  hearers  in  the  temple  court  the 
character  of  Ananias  at  Damascus,  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  that  place  (xxii. 
12).  When  Peter  came  to  Caesarea  and  asked  for 
fuller  information  from  Cornelius  himself,  the 
centurion  described  the  appearance  of  his  heavenly 
visitant,  and  said  that  he  '  stood '  before  him 
•  within  his  house  *  (x.  30).  These  particulars  we 
should  not  otherwise  have  known ;  and  they  were 
evidently  adapted  to  convince  Peter  that  there  had 
been  no  illusion.  Another  point  which  the  direct 
narrative  does  not  contain  is,  that  Cornelius  was 
praying  when  the  angel  visited  him.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  obviously  of  great  moment  for 
producing  confidence  in  the  apostle^s  mind. 
And  once  more  the  exact  description  of  the 
apostle,  with  his  name  and  surname,  and  the 
name  of  his  host,  and  the  position  of  the  house,  is 
repeated  (x.  32).  Such  coincidences  are  like 
threads,  not  perceptible  at  first  sight,  but  per- 
ceived on  closer  examination  to  give  coherence 
and  strength  to  the  whole  texture  of  the  narrative ; 
and  yet  hardly  any  critic  would  venture  to  say  that 
they  have  been  ingeniously  inserted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  this  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader. 

Similar  remarks  might  be  made  on  the  manner 
in  which  St.  Peter  speaks  to  Cornelius  when  he 
first  meets  him,  on  his  dignified  reticence  as 
regards  the  particulars  of  his  trance,  and  on  the 
candour  with  which  he  confesses,  in  general  terms, 
that  Go<l  had  taught  him  to  take  a  new  view  of 
the  relations  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.     But 


the  chief  point  of  interest  in  this  comparative 
criticism  lies  in  the  variations  observable  when 
we  set  St.  Peter's  apologetic  statement  at  Jeru- 
salem (xi.  4-17)  side  by  side  with  the  direct 
narrative  contained  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
The  problem  he  has  now  to  solve  is,  how  to 
present  his  recent  experience  persuasively  and  yet 
truthfully.  We  are  perhaps  hardly  to  expect  in 
this  apostle  the  tact  and  versatility  which  were 
characteristic  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  enough,  if  we  find 
him  earnest,  judicious,  and  natural,  and  if  his 
mode  of  putting  the  case  suits  the  conditions  of 
the  moment.  Now  he  is  careful  to  give  to  the 
whole  history  its  solemn  religious  aspect,  omit- 
ting mere  details,  which  are  of  no  moment  for 
his  ai|;ument,  though  they  are  interesting  and 
indeed  important  parts  of  the  narrative,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  narrative.  Expounding  the 
matter  'by  order  from  the  banning,'  he  says 
that  he  was  praying  when  the  trance  occurred 
(ver.  5),  that  the  voice  which  spake  to  him  came 
'  from  heaven '  (ver.  9).  He  marks  the  providential 
coincidence  of  the  arrival  of  the  three  men  at  the 
critical  moment,  and  the  distinct  command  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  he  should  go  with  them  (vers.  11, 
12).  lie  speaks  emphatically  of  'the  angel' 
(ver.  13).  He  states  that  the  phenomena  which 
followed  were  similar  to  those  at  Pentecost  (ver. 
15);  he  describes  the  recollection  of  the  words  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  which  came  over  him  (ver.  16),  and 
he  concludes  by  saying  that  God  had  given  to  the 
faith  of  these  Gentiles  what  He  had  given  to  the 
fiuth  of  the  earliest  Hebrew  Christians,  and  that 
to  withhold  obedience  in  this  matter  would  be  a 
presumptuous  hindrance  of  God  (ver.  17).  The 
work  was  God's  work,  not  his.  This  is  his  main 
argument,  but  it  is  worth  while  also  to  note  what 
he  adds  and  what  he  omits  in  his  recital.  He 
adds  that  the  great  sheet,  with  its  strange  contents, 
moved  towards  him  and  came  close  to  him  (ver.  5), 
and  moreover  that  he  *  fastened  his  eyes  on  it  and 
considered  it'  (ver.  6).  Such  things  tended  to  prove 
the  reality  and  definiteness  of  the  Divine  com- 
munication. He  omits  the  mention  of  the  house- 
top, the  hour  of  the  day,  the  preparation  of  his 
meal.  These  were  merely,  from  his  present  point 
of  view,  circumstantial  details,  however  valuable 
they  might  be  for  the  historian.  And  finally,  we 
have  once  again,  from  St.  Peter's  own  lips,  the 
exact  designation,  which  we  have  met  with  three 
times  before  at  the  critical  points  of  this  narrative: 
'  Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter.'  In  this  was 
expressed,  not  only  a  new  proof  of  the  literal  truth 
of  the  facts,  but  his  sense  of  an  individual  calling 
and  a  personal  responsibility  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  task  of  introducing  the  Gentiles, 
on  equal  terms  with  the  Jews,  into  the  Christian 
Church.  His  speech  on  this  occasion,  besides 
being  of  value  to  the  end  for  which  it  has  here 
been  examined,  furnishes  to  us  an  instructive 
example  of  that  which  is  enjoined  by  his  brother 
apostle,  *  Let  your  speech  be  alway  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  that  ye  may  krow  how  ye 
ought  to  answer  every  man  '  (Col.  iv.  6). 
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Chapter  XII. 
The  Last  Acts  of  the  Last  King  of  Israel, 

1  XT  OW  about  that  time  "  Herod  the  king  *  stretched  forth  *)^^^;J'' 

2  1 N      his  hands  ,to  vex  *  certain  of  the  church.     And  he  killed  ^gj^jj^.  iv.  3 

3  ""  James  the  brother  of  ^ John  'with  the  sword.  And  / because  ^M-Li?fixr 
he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he  '  proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  ^lee'chfl  13 

4  also.  (Then'  were  *the  days  of  unleavened  bread.)  And  '^cf*"*"^' 
when  he  had  apprehended  him,  he  put  him  in  'prison,  and -^^i^v*^^* 
delivered  him  to  four  *  quaternions  of  soldiers  to  keep  him  ;'  ^^  *-«.««. 
intending  after  'Easter*  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people.  *f.%'Sii.'li; 

5  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison :    but  prayer  was   made  ,sei u».^ixi. 

6  without  ceasing*  **of  the  church  unto  God  for  him.     And  when  ^jo.xix.a». 

*  Herod  would  have  brought  him  forth,'  the  same  night  Peter  'Sv!  *\te. 
was  sleeping  between  two  soldiers,  bound  with*  two  chains :  iwafeJ!?.^; 

7  and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  prison.     And  behold,  i.cf.lali5j; 
'^  the  angel  of  the  Lord  -^came  upon  him,  and  a  light  shined  in  'Mat^L'S,* 
the  prison  :'  and  'he  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  and  raised  him    iv.'xi*  «wu! 
up,  saying,  Arise  up  quickly.     And  ''  his  chains  fell  off  from  his    lu.  i.  «*.  ai; 

8  hands.  And  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Gird  thyself,  and  'bind  4J:  Jo'v. 4, 
on  thy  sandals.     And  so  he  did.     And  he  saith  unto  him.  Cast    »9.*vii(.  26, ' 

9  thy  garment  about  thee,  and  follow  me.     And  he  went  out,    «vii.  23..  * 

''"'*'  '  p  See  Lu.  ti.  9. 

and  followed  him;  and  wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was  fS^i King* 

'  XIX.  7. 

10  done  by  the  angel;  but  thought   'he  saw  "a  vision.     When  J'^t*;*^'**- 
they  were  past  the  first  and  the  second  ward,  they  came  unto  ^^'^-^J;^  ^ 
the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  unto  the  city;  "which  opened  to  ■'^*'»*'^'"» 

»  '    '  *^  X.  3,  17.  29, 

them  of  his  •  own  accord :  and  they  went  out,  and  passed  on    jj^  xvHl  *^* 
through  one  street ;  and  forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him.  *'^.*^''-  *'• 

1 1  And  when  Peter  was  ^  come  to  himself,  he  said.  Now  I  know  ^f^i'Jiir'yJ^* 
of  a  surety,' that  the  Lord  hath  sent" 'his  angel,  and  •'hath  ^|?,/°,''Jii;«^» 
delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  "*  Herod,  and  from  all  '  the    ''^^l\^^yi 

12  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  Jews.     And   when  he  had    Sl/'iVOT. 

*  considered  tJie  thing^^  he  came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  \!\^^^' 
mother  of  *John,  whose  surname  was  'Mark;  where  many  Jch^'x^V.e 
were  gathered  together  Spraying.  byJKy, 

13  And  as  Peter  "  knocked  at  the  door  of  '  the  gate,  -^a  damsel    xv!  3" '^'*^ 

14  came  to  hearken,"  named  Rhoda.  And  when  she  knew  Peter's  '"cCxy? 37,39; 
voice,  she  opened  not  'the  gate  ''for  gladness,  but  ran  in,  and    2T1m.iv.V1j 

Philem.  24 ; 

•  injure  *  The  older  authorities  read,  *  those  were  the  days,'  etc,    ^ yJr'V'  *^ 

•  to  keep  him  in  ward  *  the  passover         *  fervently  # SceLu. xvL 

•  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  him  forth  '  a  light  shined  in  the  room     -*>•      ... 

•  its  own  accord  »  in  very  deed  '•  hath  sent  out  ^\^  *^**'  '^ 
"  having  become  aware  of  it  ir^-u  xxiv.  41 
"  The  older  authoritiet  omit  *  Peter;'  the  rendering  would  then  be  ^  *as  he    ^^^'^ 

knocked.'  *•  or  better,  *  to  answer.' 
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15  told  how  Peter  stood  before  'the  gate.     And  they  said  unto 

her,  ^Thou  art  mad.     But  she  '  constantly  affirmed  that  it  was  ACh.xxv1.a4, 

'  ^  t  Lu.  xxu.  59 

16  even  so.     Then  said  they,  It  is  ^  his  angel.     But  Peter  continued  ^^-^^ 
knocking:  and  when  they  had  opened  tlie  door^  and  saw  him,  ;ch"jj-J;,g^ 

17  they  were  astonished.  But  he,  '  beckoning  unto  them  with  the  «x.  33,xxi. 
hand  to  hold  their  peace,  declared  unto  them  how  the  Lord  had  mSul^s'- 
brought  him  out  of  the  prison.  And  he  said,  Go  show  "  these  Sj^irl'slU. 
things  unto  '"James,  and  to  ''the  brethren.     And  he  departed,    J^tSf'xtf;; 

18  and  went  into  another  place.  Now  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  ^;i  j^ll! 
was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers,  what  was  become  of  ^l^-^jo^ji'i. 

19  Peter.     And  when  "  Herod  had  sought  for  him,  and  found  him  ^%r. ,. 
not,  he  -^examined  the  keepers,"  and  commanded  that  they ^^^,^^;^it 
should  be  put  to  death.**    And  he  went  down  from  Judea  to    ^*^-^'- 
^  Caesarea,  and  there  abode.  '^Se*  SuAJl 

20  And  ^  Herod"  was  highly  displeased  with  them  of  ''Tyre  *Mat.xxvui. 
and  Sidon  :  but  they  came  with  one  accord  to  him,  and,  *  hav-  wmtheGk. 
ing  made  Blastus  the  kings  chamberlain  their  friend,  desired"  xr;  EwJii? 
peace ;   because   '  their  country  was  nourished  by  the  king's    «vii. ./. 

21  country.      And   upon  a  set   day  ''Herod,  arrayed"  in   royal  ««scc Mat* 
apparel,**^  sat  upon  his  ''throne,  and  made  an  oration  unto  them.  fSoiSam, 

22  And  the  people  gave  a  shout,  saying.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god,    a  sim.'xxiv. 

23  and  not  of  a  man.     And  immediately  the^^  angel  of  the  Lordw^cxv.i 
''smote  him,  because^ he  gave  not  God  the  glory:  and  he  was    r^;^,]^ 

24  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the  ghost.     But  "^the  word  of  God  •'/qJ^x^-  ^ 

25  grew  and  multiplied.  -^And  'Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  q;^*;"*^. 
from  Jerusalem,  when  they  had  fulfilled  their  *  ministry,  and  'R^*^;jr.f^ 
"'took  with  them*^  *  John,  whose  surname  was  ^  Mark.  bv^!'^'^^' 

^*  report  these  things  to  James  '^  the  guards 
^^  that  they  should  be  led  away  to  execution 

^^  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Herod.'  '®  they  requested 

^°  robed  himself  *®  and  sat  *^  an  angel  "  takmg  with  them 

Ver.  I.  Kow  about  that  time.     The  events  re-  some   considerable  services  to  Claudius,  who  in 

lated   in  this  twelfth  chapter  took  place  in  the  return,  on  his  accession  to  the  empire,  added  to 

year  44.     Paul  and  Barnabas  were  then  on  their  the  extensive  dominions  bestowed  by  his  pre- 

mission,   bearing    alms    from   the   Christians    in  decessor  Caligula,  the  wealthy  provinces  of  Judea 

Antioch  to  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  and  Palestine,  and  Samaria  ;  so  that,  in  the  year  41,  this  prince 

The  famine  alluded  to  (chap.  xi.  29,  30)  happened  ruled   over  a  kingdom   equal  in  extent   to   the 

after  the  death  of  Herod.  dominions  of  the  great  Herod  his  grandfather. 

Herod  the  king.     Herod  Agrippa  i.  was  the         The  descent  of  the  princes  of  the  Herod  family 

grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  brought  up  has  in  all  times  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute, 

at  Rome  with  Drusus  and  Claudius,  but  he  fell  One  tradition  represents  Herod  I.  as  the  grandson 

into  disgrace  witli  the  Emperor  Tiberius  towards  of  a  slave ;   another,   probably  invented  by  the 

the  end  of  his  reign.     He  was  imprisoned,  but  jealous  partisans  of  the  royal  house,  relates  how 

released   by  Caligula    on    his    accession.      The  the  Herods  were  descended  from  one  of  the  noble 

new    emperor    treated    him    with    distinguished  Hebrew  families  which  returned  from  Babylon, 

honour,  changing  his  iron  chain  for  one  of  gold  It  is  far  more  probable,  however,  that  they  were  of 

of   equal    weight.      He    bestowed    on  him   the  Idumjean  descent.      These  Idumaeans  had  been 

tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with  the  title  conquered  and  brought  over  to  Judaism  by  John 

of  king.     To  these  countries  this  emperor  sub-  Hyrcanus  B.c.  130,  and  from  that  time  they  seem 

sequenUy  added    the    territories    ruled  over  by  to  have  been  steadily  constant  to  the  Hebrew 

Herod  Antipas,  when  the  prince  with  his  wife  religion,  and  to  have  styled  themselves  Jews. 
Herodias  fell  into  disgrace  with    Rome.      King         King  Herod  Agrippa  I.   in  many  particulars 

Herod  Agrippa  had  me  good  fortune  to  render  adopted  a  line  of  policy  quite  different  from  that 
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followed  b^  the  other  princes  of  his  house.  His 
wish  was  in  all  things  to  conciliate  and  win  the 
heart  of  the  Jewish  people. 

He  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  Josephus  describes  him  as  a  generous 
and  able  monarch.  The  Jewish  historian  evidently 
wrote  of  this  Herod  with  a  strong  bias  in  his 
favour,  and  his  partial  estimate  of  his  character 
must  be  received  with  great  caution.  A  curious 
l^end  related  by  Jost  {Gcschichte des  Judenthums) 
well  illustrates  the  ruling  passion  of  the  king, 
and  the  warm  feelings  of  the  Jews  towards  him  : 
•  Once,  when  reading  in  a  public  service  (Deut. 
xvii.  15)  "one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt 
thou  set  king  over  thee  :  thou  mayest  not  set  a 
stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother," 
Agrippa  burst  into  tears,  whereupon  the  people 
cned  out,  "  Be  not  distressed,  Agrippa,  thou  art 
our  brother."* 

,  At  this  time  both  the  ruling  parties  in  Jerusalem 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  followers  of  Jesus. 
The  Pharisee  who  at  first,  in  his  hatred  to  the 
Sadducee  who  filled  the  chief  place  in  the  Great 
Council  at  the  time  of  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  was  inclined  to  favour  the  new  sect,  had 
come  to  dread  the  rapidly-increasing  congregations 
of  the  Nazarenes.  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  now 
joined  together  in  a  common  hatred  of  a  sect 
whose  rapidly-advancing  prosperity  was  dangerous 
to  the  very  existence  of  Judaism. 

The  'rest '  which  the  Church  Liijt>>td  (Acts  ix. 


Com  of  Herod  Agnppii  i. 


^i)  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  hostile  and 
msulting  policy  of  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 
The  Jewish  rulers  were  too  uneasy  and  alarmed 
for  themselves  and  the  Temple  to  have  any  leisure 
to  devise  a  special  persecution  against  the 
followers  of  Jesus  ;  but  now  a  new  era  had  com- 
menced for  Israel.  Once  more  and  (though  they 
knew  it  not)  for  the  last  time,  the  ancient  monarchy 
was  united  under  the  sceptre  of  one  sovereign,  who, 
thanks  to  his  private  friendship  with  the  emperor, 
was  allowed  to  rule  the  ancient  people,  and  who, 
while  still  under  the  protection  of  the  awful  name 
of  Rome,  was  apparently  independent  :  and,  as  it 
happened,  this  sovereign  so  favoured  of  Rome  was 
intensely  desirous  to  win  for  himself  popular  favour 
among  the  Jews.  No  policy  was  more  likely  to 
secure  this,  than  to  persecute  and  attempt  to  stamp 
out  that  increasing  sect  which  was  so  hated  and 
dreaded  by  all  the  Jewish  party  rulers.  This  was 
the  reason  why  *  Herod  stretched  forth  his  hand 
to  vex  certain  of  the  Church.*  The  persecution 
of  A.D.  44  was  the  greatest  danger  to  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  was  ever  exposed.  In  that  year 
its  relentless  enemies,  the  judges  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
both  Pharisee  and  Sadducee,  were  united  against 
their  common  Christian  foes.  For  a  brief  moment, 
after  centuries  of  captivity  and  bitter  national 
misfortune,  a  Jew  was  again  master  in  the  Holy 
Land,  a  favourite  of  Csesar,  and  one  who  in- 
tensely longed  to  be  considered  a  true  Jew,  was 
king.  It  seemed  likely  that  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Rome  in 


the  background,  would  be  devotee  to  the  destrac- 
tion  of  the  Christian  sect. 

In  the  year  44  the  work  was  begun  in  good 
earnest.  As  far  as  men  could  see,  there  was  no 
help  for  the  doomed  Nazarene.  Before  the  year 
closed,  however,  the  king — from  whom  the  Jews 
hoped  so  much  —  was  dead ;  stricken  in  the 
height  of  his  power  and  magnificence  by  a  terrible 
and  mysterious  disease.  King  Herod  passed  from 
the  scene.  The  policy  of  Rome,  or  the  caprice  of 
the  Caesar,  gave  him  no  successor  j  once  more  the 
Holy  Land  was  d^jaded  to  the  rank  of  a  mere 
province  of  the  great  empire.  No  Jewish  sovereign 
after  King  Herod's  death  has  reigned  over  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  rulers  in  Jerusalem  were  never  able  again 
to  organize  a  general  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
and  after  the  death  01  Herod,  and  the  consequent 
downfall  of  their  hopes,  the  relations  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Tew  became  each  year  more  hostile. 
In  less  than  thirty  years  from  this  time  we  read 
of  the  awful  fate  of  the  sacred  city,  and  the  final 
dispersion  of  the  people. 

Ver.  2.  And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of 
John.  After  eleven  years  of  patient  noble  work, 
the  brother  of  John  received  one  portion  of  the 
high  reward  which  Salome  had  asked  for  her  sons 
(Matt.  XX.  21).  He  was  the  first  of  the  Twelve 
to  drink  of  the  cup  of  which  Christ  drank,  and  to 
be  baptized  with  tne  baptism  with  which  He  was 
baptized.  James  the  Elder,  the  son  of  Zebedee 
the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and  of  his  wife  Salome, 
the  brother  of  John,  was  marked  out  by  the  Lord 
early  in  His  ministry  for  a  chief  place  among  the 
future  leaders  of  His  Church.  The  chosen  com- 
panions of  Jesus,  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  with 
Peter,  were  alone  permitted  to  witness  the  raising 
of  the  little  daughter  of  J  aims  from  the  dead, — 
they  only  were  present  at  the  mysterious  Trans- 
figuration of  the  Lord, — they  were  the  solitary 
witnesses  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane. 

The  name  of  these  chosen  brothers,  *  Sons  of 
Thunder,'  gives  us  the  clue  to  the  reason  of  the 
Masters  choice.  This  singular  name  bears 
witness  to  the  burning  and  impetuous  spirit  which 
later  in  John  found  vent  in  his  Gospel,  and  still 
more  in  the  thunder- voices  of  his  Apocalypse  ;  and 
with  Tames  in  those  bold  vigorous  words  in  which, 
so  often  during  his  eleven  years  of  ministr>'  to 
the  churches  of  the  Holy  Land,  he  had  caused 
the  thunder  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against 
hypocrisy,  formalism,  and  darker  sins  than  these 
to  be  heard.  His  burning  words,  backed  up  by 
the  noble  testimony  of  a  saintly  life,  no  doubt  won 
him  the  proud  honour  among  the  Twelve  of  the 
first  martyr  crown.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that 
Herod,  wishful  to  gratify  the  Jews,  could  think  of 
no  gift  likely  to  be  so  acceptable  to  the  people 
as  the  life  of  one  so  honoured  and  yet  so  dreaded. 
The  very  few  words  with  which  the  writer  of 
the  *Acts'  relates  the  fate  of  this  distinguished 
Christian  leader  have  been  supplemented  by  a 
great  mass  of  legendary  stories,  which  connect  the 
martyred  apostle  with  Spain.  These  legends 
relate  how  the  remains  of  James  were  translated 
to  Compostella,  and  explain  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  was  adopted  as  the  favourite  saint,  the 
hero  of  romance,  and  the  protector  of  the  chivalry 
of  Spain.  One  tradition  only  is  well  supported^ 
and  we  may  accept  it  as  most  probably  historically 
true.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.d.  195)  relates  it, 
and  expressly  states  that  the  account  was  given 
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him  by  those  who  went  before  him.  Clement 
relates  '  how  the  prosecutor  of  St.  James  was  so 
moved  by  witnessing  his  bold  confession  that  he 
declared  himself  a  Christian  on  the  spot ;  accused 
and  accuser  were  therefore  hurried  off  together,  and 
on  the  road  the  latter  begged  St.  James  to  grant 
him  forgiveness.  The  apostle  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  kissed  him,  saying,  '*  Peace  be  to  thee,** 
and  they  were  both  beheaded  t(^ether.' 

With  the  Bwoxd.  This  mode  of  punishment 
was  regarded  among  the  Jews  as  a  disgraceful 
death.  Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
extreme  brevity  of  the  account  of  the  martyrdom 
of  one  so  eminent  in  the  early  Church.  Meyer 
suggests  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the  writer  of 
the  *  Acts  *  a  third  book  was  contemplated.  The 
/Irsfy  the  *  Gospel  of  St.  Luke :  *  an  Account  of 
the  Life  and  Teaching  of  the  Lord  ;  the  second^ 
the  <  Acts  : '  the  History  of  the  Working  of  Peter 
and  Paul ;  the  thirdy  which  was  never  under- 
taken, was  to  be  the  relation  of  the  'Acts'  of  the 
other  apostles.  But  this,  though  an  ingenious,  is 
a  purely  arbitrary  supposition.  Wordsworth's 
note  here  is  very  striking  :  '  It  was  no  part  of  St. 
Luke's  plan  to  write  a  martyrology.  His  work  is 
the  book  of  their  acts  in  life,  not  of  their  sufferings 
by  death.  He  does  not  describe  deathbeds, — the 
martyrdom  of  life  is  what  he  teaches  ;  he  fixes  the 
reader's  attention  on  that,  and  thus  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  they  who  live  as  martyrs  will  die  as 
martyrs,  and  that  the  true  way  to  die  well  is  to 
live  well.  .  .  .  Havingdescribed  one  martyrdom, 
that  of  St.  Stephen,  ...  he  leaves  his  readers  to 
infer  that  the  same  Spirit  who  encouraged  and 
animated  the  first  martyr  in  his  death,  was  with 
the  whole  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who 
followed  him  on  the  road  of  suffering  to  glory ;  he 
therefore  will  not  describe  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
James  .  .  .  nor  even  of  St.  Paul.' 

Ver.  3.  And  beoaiue  he  nw  it  pleased  tlia 
Jewi.  See  note  on  ver.  i,  in  which  the  policy  and 
character  of  King  Herod  are  discussed  at  length. 

Then  were  the  days  of  unleavened  bread. 
During  seven  days  at  the  feast  of  Passover  no 
leaven  was  allowed  in  the  houses  of  the  Jews. 
St.  Jerome  on  Ezekiel  xliii.,  quoted  by  Words- 
worth, appears  to  say  that  St.  James  was  martyred 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Passover,  i.e.  on  the  15th 
Nisan,  the  same  day  as  the  crucifixion  of  the 
Lord.  The  precise  date  (15th  Nisan)  is  probably 
fanciful,  as  Jewish  custom  was  opposed  to 
judicial  sentences  being  carried  out  during  the 
feast.  The  martyrdom  more  likely  took  place 
just  before  the  feast  of  Passover,  some  twenty-one 
years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  The  son  of 
^bedee  and  Salome,  when  he  asked  that  he 
should  drink  of  the  Master's  cup  and  be  baptized 
with  the  Master's  baptism  (St.  Matt.  xx.  2X),  then 
little  dreamed  that  the  prayer  would  so  soon  be 
granted. 

This  Passover  was  the  gloomiest  and  saddest 
the  Church  had  kept  since  the  great  Pentecost 
morning  :  one  leading  personage  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  little  society  by  a  bloody  death, 
another  was  in  prison  and  condemned.  The  abso- 
lute king  of  Israel  united  with  the  Sanhedrim,  the 
relentless  enemies  of  the  Christian  sect,  in  a  deter- 
mination to  crush  the  followers  of  Jesus. 

These  days  of  gloom  must  have  reminded  sonu 
of  that  company  of  another  Passover,  eleven  years 
before,  when  the  Master  they  loved  so  well  lay 
dead  in  His  grave ;  but  they  must  have  remembered 


well,  too,  the  joyous  Easter  which  succeeded  that 
awfiil  Passover,  when  the  Master,  loving  as  ever, 
but  robed  with  new  robes  of  life  and  majesty, 
gathered  His  mourning  friends  together  again; 
for  we  find  them  asking />vjn  /Ttm,  their  risen 
Friend, — noifirotn  Xing  Herod, — Peter's  life,  for 
'  prayer  without  ceasing  of  the  Church  was  made 
to  God  for  Peter  '  (ver.  5). 

Ver.  4.  And  delivered  him  to  four  quatexniona 
of  Boldien.  That  is,  to  four  bands  of  soldiexs, 
each  band  consisting  of  four.  These  were  to 
relieve  each  other  if&  guarding  the  prisoner.  The 
Roman  practice  of  dividing  the  night  into  four 
watches  of  three  hours  each  Mras  generally  adopted 
by  the  Jews  of  this  period. 

Intending  after  Easter.  (Literally,  'after  the 
Passover.')  King  Herod  wished  to  be  considered 
a  strict  observer  of  the  law.  The  more  rigid  Jews, 
we  learn  from  the  Talmud,  deemed  it  unlawful 
to  defile  their  solemn  feasts  with  executions  (se^ 
St.  John  xviii.  28,  where  this  dread  of  defilement 
affected  the  murderers  of  Jesus). 

To  bring  him  forth  to  the  people.  That  is,  for 
trial  and  execution. 

Ver.  5.  Peter  therefore  waa  kept  in  priaon; 
bat  prayer  waa  made  withont  ceasing  of  the 
ehnrch  to  God  for  him.  This  verse  is  introduced 
between  the  account  of  the  arrest  and  the  miracu- 
lous deliverance.  It  suggests  the  thought  that 
the  angel's  interference  was  without  doubt  the 
result  of  the  prayer. 

Ver.  6.  The  eame  night.  That  is,  the  night 
before  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution.  Peter  was 
not  missed  by  the  guards  till  sunrise — about  six 
o'clock  (see  ver.  18).  It  was,  then,  in  the  fourth 
watch,  some  time  between  three  and  six  o'clock, 
that  the  angel  -  presence  entered  the  prison 
chamber.  Peter  was  chained  to  two  soldiers, 
while  the  other  two  as  sentinels  kept  a  useless 
watch  at  the  prison-room  door. 

Peter  was  deeping  between  two  soldierB, 
bound  with  two  chaina.  It  was  the  usual  Roman 
custom  to  chain  a  prisoner  only  to  one  soldier. 
Meyer  supposes  that  in  the  case  of  Peter  the 
additional  severity  of  the  double  chain  was  adopted 
as  an  extra  precaution  to  secure  an  im]x>rtant 
prisoner  lying  under  sentence  of  death. 

Ver.  7.  And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord. 
This  should  be  rendered,  '  an  angel  of  the  Lord,' 
one  of  that  glorious  host  of  Spirits  of  whom  men- 
tion so  often  is  made  in  this  oook  of  the  *  Acts ' 
with  reference  to  their  office  toward  the  faithful 
servants  of  God. 

A  light  shined  in  the  prison.  In  the  deep 
darkness  of  that  early  spring  morning,  a  strange 
li^ht  from  a  radiant  form  suddenly  lit  up  the  cell, 
with  the  sleeping  figures  of  the  two  soldiers  and 
their  prisoner. 

He  smote  Peter  on  the  side — in  order  to  rouse 
him  from  slumber.  In  the  beautiful  fancy  of 
Keble,  the  wearied  apostle,  sleeping  as  he  thought 
his  last  sleep,  and  dreaming  of  the  glorious  witness 
to  his  Lord  he  was  to  witness  when  the  dav 
dawned,  would  naturally  mistake  the  angel's  touch 
and  voice  for  the  summons  to  execution  : 

'  His  dream  is  changed— the  tynuat's  voioe 

Calls  to  that  last  of  glorious  deeds ; 
But  as  he  rises  to  rejoice, 
Not  Herod,  but  an  angel  leads.* 

— CArM^/ViJ»  Vear^  *Sl  Petei's  Day.* 

Ver.  8.  Gird  thyself,  and  hind  on  thy  sandalSi 
The  angel  gives  these  various  directions — ist,  to 
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indicate  the  reality  of  the  appearance  ;  2d,  to 
show  there  was  no  need  for  haste.  The  prisoner 
was  to  arise  at  once ;  he  would  find  the  iron  fetters 
which  bound  him  to  the  two  sleeping  soldiers 
already  snapped  by  the  Divine  touch.  He  was  to 
tighten  the  -girdle  which  confined  his  tunic,  to 
strap  on  the  li^ht  sandals  he  had  laid  aside  before 
he  slept.  *  Tarry  not  to  bind  on  your  sandals  * 
was  a  usual  saying  among  the  Greeks  when  they 
urged  one  to  hasten.  He  was  to  throw  round  him 
his  heavy  cloak  as  a  protection  against  the  sharp 
air  of  the  early  spring  morning. 

Vers.  9,  10.  And  ne  went  ont,  and  followed 
him.  .  .  .  When  they  were  past  the  flzst  and 
the  second  ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  gate 
that  leadeth  unto  the  city.  Silently,  without  a 
word,  the  radiant  Messenger  from  heaven  and  the 
amazed  apostle  passed  through  the  galleries  of  the 
fortress  (the  prison  in  which  Peter  was  confined 
was  most  probably  the  tower  of  Antonia),  past  the 
first  sleeping  guard,  then  past  the  second,  then 
through  the  great  gates  of^  iron  which  communi- 
cated with  the  city  beyond,  down  a  flight  of  seven 
steps,  as  one  most  ancient  MS.  (Codex  D)  tells  us, 
into  the  street ;  and  there  the  angel  passed  back 
into  the  unseen,  leavingPeter  alone,  out  free. 

Ver.  II.  And  when  Teter  was  oome  to  him- 
self. Up  to  this  time,  all  that  had  happened 
had  seemed  to  Peter  as  a  dream  ;  but  now,  when 
he  stood  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  he 
called  to  mind  distinctly  all  the  varied  circum- 
stances of  his  deliverance,  and  the  angel's  calm, 
deliberate  directions,  he  at  once  with  deep  grati- 
tude recognised  whence  came  his  deliverance, — he 
perceived  that  the  radiant  Messenger  was  from  his 
Master. 

Ver.  12.  He  came  to  the  house  of  Mary.  It 
was  natiural  that  Peter  should  betake  himself  to 
Mary's  house,  for  it  is  evident  that  between  this 
family  and  himself  there  existed  some  close  tie  of 
friendship.  Mary,  we  believe,  was  the  sister  of 
the  famous  Barnabas  the  Cypriote  (see  Col.  iv.  10), 
who,  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church's  existence, 
sold  a  portion  of  his  property  and  gave  it  to  the 
apostles  (Acts  iv.  36,  37),  and  who  subsequently 
introduced  Paul  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem 
{Acts  ix.  27).  The  family  was  evidently  one  of 
some  consideration,  and  possessed  considerable 
wealth.  The  house  of  Mary  was  large  enough, 
for  instance,  to  form  one  of  the  meeting-places  for 
the  believers  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  probable  that 
Saul  and  Barnabas  had  already  arrived  in  the  city 
on  the  charitable  mission  alluded  to  in  Acts  xi. 
30 ;  in  which  case,  on  this  solemn  night  of  prayer, 
no  doubt  Peter  met  in  the  house  of  Mary,  among 
many  other  Christian  brethren,  Barnabas,  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  and  Mark. 

The  mother  of  John,  whose  surname  was 
Mark.  This  Mark  is  generally  identified  by  the 
early  Church  with  Mark  the  Evangelist :  he  was 
nephew  of  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  his  friend 
and  companion  (Acts  xii.  25,  xv.  39).  A  close 
connection  and  warm  friendship  from  the  earliest 
times  seems  to  have  existed  between  Peter  and 
Barnabas.  The  influence  of  Peter  over  Barnabas 
is  alluded  to  in  the  Galatian  Epistle  (ii.  13),  written 
in  the  year  56-57,  some  twenty-two  years  after 
Barnabas*  first  generous  gift  to  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem.  No  doubt  it  was  owing  to  this  long 
friendship  with  the  uncle,  that  John  Mark,  the 
nephew  of  Barnabas,  became  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  Peter,  who  in  his  First  Epistle  even 


calls  him  his  'son'  (i  Pet.  v.  13).  The  early 
Church  believed  that  St.  Mark's  Gospel  was 
in  reality  the  Gospel  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  Mark 
simply  put  down  the  words  and  memories  of  his 
master  and  fnend  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Where  many  were  gathered  together  praying. 
These  Christians  were  gathered  together  in  the 
still  hours  of  the  night,  perhaps  for  fear  of  the 
Jews,  but  more  probably  on  account  of  the  extreme 
peril  which  menaced  the  Christian  cause.  The 
special  object,  however,  for  which  this  solemn 
assembly  was  convened,  was  to  pray  for  that  dear 
brother  and  sainted  teacher  who  was  to  die  a 
martyr's  death  when  the  next  day  dawned.  These 
nocturnal  assemblies  of  Christians  for  prayer  were 
continued  in  many  places  in  more  quiet  times, 
partly  owing  to  the  solemnity  which  belongs  to 
these  still  hours,  partly  owing  to  a  deep-rooted 
persuasion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  would  come  again 
during  the  night.  Wordsworth  beautifully  writes 
on  tlus  verse :  '  Herod's  soldiers  were  watching 
under  arms  at  the  door  of  the  prison ;  Christ? 
soldiers  were  watching  unto  prayer  in  the  house 
of  Mary.  Christ's  soldiers  are  more  powerful 
with  their  arms  than  Herod's  soldiers  with  theirs  : 
they  unlock  the  prison-doors  and  bring  Peter  to 
the  house  of  Mary. ' 

Ver.  13.  And  as  Peter  knocked.  Peter's 
knock  startled  and  alarmed  the  anxious,  troubled 
assembly.  It  suggested  fresh  arrests  and  new 
cares  and  anxieties. 

At  th^  door  of  the  gate.  The  door  was  most 
probably  that  small  outer  door  by  which  one 
entered  through  the  large  gate  from  the  street  into 
the  court  or  area  where  the  house  was. 

A  damsel  came  to  hearken,  named  Bhoda — 
or,  as  we  should  render  the  Greek  name,  *  Rose.  * 
The  names  of  plants  and  flowers  were  favourite 
names  for  the  daughters  of  Israel.  So  Susannah 
signifies  *a  lily,'  Esther  *  a  myrtle,*  Tamar  'a  palm.' 

Ver.  14.  And  when  she  knew  Peter's  voioe, 
she  opened  not  the  gate  for  gladness.  So  eager 
was  Rhoda,  the  servant,  perhaps  the  slave,  of 
Mary,  to  niake  the  others  assembled  there  that 
night  partakers  of  the  great  joy  she  felt  in  behold- 
ing Peter  again  alive  and  free,  that  she  ran  back 
and  forgot  to  open  the  door  when  she  heard  his 
well-known,  loved  voice. 

This  is  a  striking  incident,  and  shows  how  the 
apostle  was*  loved  by  all  orders  and  ranks. 
Chrysostom  draws  attention  here  to  the  fact  that 
slaves  and  servants  in  the  early  Church  shared  in 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  socially  above  them. 

Ver.  15.  Then  said  they.  It  is  his  angeL 
Some  have  tried  to  explain  away  this  difficult  pas- 
sage by  suggesting  that  the  word  rendered  *  ai^l ' 
in  the  original  signified  '  messenger '  simply ;  but 
this  is  most  improbable,  for  how  could  they  have 
expected  a  messenger  from  the  prison  at  such  an 
hour  ?     Besides,  Rhoda  knew  the  voice  of  Peter. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Christians  (or  at  least 
some  of  them)  who  were  present  that  night  in 
Mary's  house  believed  that  Peter's  guardian  angel 
had  assumed  his  voice  and  was  standing  before 
the  door.  The  whole  question  of  the  *  unseen 
ministry  of  angels '  is  a  very  mysterious  one  ;  some 
of  the  weightiest  of  the  fathers  have  taught 
definitely  that  every  believer  has  a  guardian  angel. 
So  Basil  and  Chrysostom.  Very  little  is  told  us 
concerning  these  Beings  and  their  work  and  office 
among  us  in  Holy  Scripture.  Our  Lord's  words 
(Matt,  xviii.  10),  '  I  say  unto  you,  that  in  heaven 
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their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  My 
Father  which  is  in  heaven/  simply  teach  us  that 
these  blessed  Ones  are  concerned  more  or  less 
closely  wiih  the  words  and  works  of  men  ;  they 
tell  us,  too,  that  very  slender  is  the  partition  which 
separates  the  world  we  know  from  the  other 
unseen  world, — that  the  spirit- world,  which  seems 
so  infinitely  far,  is  perhaps  all  the  while  close 
beside  us.  Hut  the  guarded  reticence  of  all 
inspired  teaching  on  tms  question  warns  us  from 
inquiring  too  closely  into  a  mysterious  subject 
with  an  aimless  curiosity. 

For  the  comfort  of  believers  the  Master  has 
told  them  of  the  existence  of  these  blessed  spirits, 
and  of  the  intense  interest  they  take  in  every  life 
battling  here  with  evil ;  more  than  this  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  not  vouchsafed  to  disclose.  The  whole 
subject  of  angelic  ministir  has  been  exhaustively 
discussed  in  Bishop  fiull  s  noble  sermons  on  the 
'Existence  of  Angels,*  and  on  the  'Office  of  the 
Holy  Angels  towards  the  Faithful  *  (Bull's 
Works f  vol.  i.,  Sermons  xi.  xii.). 

Ver.  17.  Beckoning  unto  them  with  the 
hand.  These  are  evidently  the  words  of  an 
eye-witness  of  Peter's  visit  to  the  house  of  Mary 
after  his  escape  from  prison. 

Ck>  ahow  tneee  things  unto  Jamee.  James  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  is  here  specially  mentioned,  as 
he  held  a  peculiar  position  of  authority  among  the 
Jerusalem  Christians  (Acts  xv.  13).  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  eminent  man,  see  note  on  chap.  xv.  12. 

And  he  departed  and  went  into  another  place. 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  left  the  city  for  a  time, 
as  after  his  miraculous  deliverance  he  would  not 
needlessly  expose  himself  to  fresh  danger.  We 
find  Peter  again  at  Jerusalem  a  few  years  after 
this:  the  bitter  persecution  was  doubtless 
stopped  after  the  death  of  King  Herod  Agrippa, 
which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  this  same  year, 
44.  Very  many  Romish  writers  believe  that 
Peter  after  leaving  Jerusalem  proceeded  to  Rome, 
and  there  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Church  in 
that  city.  The  total  absence,  however,  of  any 
reference  to  Peter  and  his  work  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Roman  Church,  written  by  Paul  about  the 
year  58,  seems  fatal  to  any  such  theory.  Peter 
must  have  visited  Rome  at  a  much  later  period. 

Ver.  18.  As  soon  as  it  was  day.  The  angel's 
visit  and  Peter's  escape  must  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  watch  of  the  night,' between  the 
hours  of  three  and  six ;  otherwise  the  absence  of 
the  prisoner  would  have  been  discovered  before 
the  break  of  day,  when  the  guard  of  four  soldiers 
was  changed. 

There  was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers 
what  was  become  of  Peter.  The  inquiry  on  the 
following  morning  in  the  fortress  endeavoured  to 
discover  whether  any  possible  explanation  could 
be  given  of  the  strange  escape  of  the  important 
prisoner  who  had  been  so  carefully  guarded. 

Gloag  remarks  that  we  are  not  to  think  this 
execution  of  the  guards  an  extraordinary  act  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  Herod.  A  soldier  to  whom 
a  prisoner  was  entrusted,  and  who  permitted  his 
escape,  was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  went  down  from  Jerusalem 
to  GflBsaiea.  No  doubt  bitterly  disappointed  at 
not  being  able  to  comply  with  the  Jewish  desire 
in  the  matter  of  putting  to  death  the  famous 
Nazarene  leader,  Herod  left  his  Jewish  capital 
for  a  short  season,  as  he  thought,  and  went  down 
to  Cesarea.  then  the  second  city  in  his  broad 


kingdom.  Josephus  mentions  a  desire  to  be 
present  at  games  to  be  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Claudius  Caesar  as  a  reason  for  this  removal  of 
the  king  to  Caesarea. 

Ver.  20.  And  Herod  was  highly  displeased 
with  them  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  angry 
feeling  which  had  sprung  up  between  King  Herod 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Phoenician  cities  was 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  commercial  rivalry  which 
existed  between  these  ancient  ports  and  the  newly 
built  and  highly  favoured  Roman  harbour  of 
Caesarea. 

BUstas  the  king's  chamberlain.  Not  a 
Hebrew,  but  a  man  evidently  from  his  name  of 
Roman  extraction.  He  occupied  the  confidential 
position  of  principal  chamberlain  to  the  king.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Herod  had  resided 
much  in  Rome;  hence  the  probability  of  his 
having  Romans  about  him  in  the  principal 
positions  of  his  court. 

Desired  peace,  because  their  oonntiy  was 
nourished  by  the  king's  oonntiy.  The  narrow 
strip  of  Phoenician  territory  was  of  course  utterly 
inadequate  to  furnish  corn,  oil,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  important  maritime  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  From  very  early  times  the 
neighbouring  fertile  regions  were  in  the  habit  of 
furnishing  supplies  for  the  markets  of  Tyre; 
Solomon,  for  mstance,  sent  gifts  of  wheat  and  oil 
to  Hiram  of  Tyre  (i  Kings  v.  11).  Ezekiel  (chap, 
xxvii.  17)  tells  how  *  Israel  and  Judah  were  the 
merchants  of  Tyre,  and  traded  with  her  in  wheat 
and  honey,  oil  and  balm.'  Herod  no  doubt  in 
his  anger  forbade  all  intercommunication  and 
traffic  between  Israel  and  the  Phoenician  cities. 
Very  likely  the  first  scarcity,  the  beginning  of 
that  great  famine  predicted  in  Acts  xi.  28,  was 
already  felt  to  some  extent  in  Phoenicia  and 
Palestine.  The  famine  in  question  began  in  the 
year  44,  and  lasted  three  or  four  years,  occasioning 
terrible  sufferings. 

Ver.  21.  And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed 
in  royal  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made 
an  oration  unto  them.  Some  fifty  years  before, 
Herod  the  Great,  grandfather  of  the  present  king, 
had  established  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Roman 
Caesar,  to  be  observed  every  five  years  (Quin- 
quennalia). 

This  festival  was  kept  in  the  month  of  August 
in  the  year  44  :  the  king  had  appointed  the  second 
day  of  the  festival  to  receive  the  Tyrian  ambassa- 
dors, and  to  convey  to  them  his  gracious  assurance 
of  favour  and  pardon.  Josephus,  whose  graphic 
account  of  the  incident  well  supplements  the  brief 
stem  summary  of  the  '  Acts,'  tells  us  that  on  that 
morning  of  the  2d  August  the  king  entered  the 
vast,  crowded  theatre  of  Caesarea,  clothed  in  a 
magnificent  dress  of  silver  tissue ;  the  sun's  rays 
fell  on  the  royal  robes  of  silver,  and  the  eyes  of 
the  beholders  were  dazzled  with  the  brightness 
which  surrounded  the  monarch.  Herod  then  from 
his  throne  spoke  to  the  assembled  multitude,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  idolaters,— Csesarea  was 
almost  exclusively  a  Gentile  city.  Courtly  voices 
among  the  crowd  cried  aloud  that  the  monarch 
who  stood  before  them  in  all  his  magnificence  was 
no  man,  but  a  god  ;  and  the  crowd,  dazzled  with 
the  brilliancy  of  his  appearance,  took  up  the 
shout,  saying,  '  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of 
a  man  ; '  and  the  king,  whose  pride  had  been  that 
he  belonged  to  the  idol-abhorring  Hebrew  people, 
was   well    pleased    with   the    impious    homage. 
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While  listening  approvingly  to  this  blasphemous 
flattery,  the  king  suddenly  looked  up  and  saw  an 
owl  sitting  on  a  rope  above  his  head,  and  imme- 
diately tti^erstood  that  the  bird  was  the  messenger 
to  him  of  evil  tidings  (an  old  prediction  he  had 
heard  at  Rome  had  warned  him  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  bird  would  betoken  grave  evil  to 
him).  He  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  very 
soon  was  seized  with  agonizing  pain  in  his 
bowels :  he  then  said  to  the  audience,  '  I  whom 
you  called  a  god  am  commanded  now  to  depart 
this  life ; '  and  the  pain  becoming  more  violent,  he 
was  carried  into  his  palace,  where  he  lingered  in 
extreme  suffering  for  five  days  and  then  expired. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  impious  shouts  of 
flattery  that  the  writer  of  the  'Acts*  says  'the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not 
Gwi  the  glory.'  The  Holy  Ghost  in  the  sacred 
record  of  the  'Acts*  simply  confirms  the  historical 
account  written  by  a  hand  friendly  to  Herod  but 
hostile  to  the  Christian  cause ;  but  while  confirm- 
ing the  record  of  the  historian,  the  writer  of  the 
'Acts'  discloses  to  us  the  invisible  agency  by 
which  the  great  events  related  were  produced. 

After  the  death  of  King  Herod,  the  crowds  who 
shouted  their  impious  praises  of  him  on  the  day  of 
the  festival  openly  rejoiced  over  his  death,  heaping 
cowardly  insults  on  his  mourning  daughters. 

Ver.  23.  He  waa  eaten  of  wozmB.  Josephus 
speaks  of  violent  and  torturing  pains.  The  writer  of 
the  'Acts,'  whom  we  believe  to  have  been  identical 
with  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  gives  a  more 
accurate  description  of  the  mysterious  and  terrible 
disease  which  closed  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
'last  king  of  Israel.'  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  fearful  malady  is  especially  reserved  by  God 
for  princes  who  have  cruelly  misused  their  power 
over  their  subjects.  The  instances  we  possess  of 
victims  to  this  disease  are  few  in  number: — 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  bitterly  persecuted 
the  Jews ;  Pheretima,  Queen  of  Cyrene,  cele- 
brated for  her  cruelty ;  C.  L.  Herminianus, 
Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia,  who  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Christians  (see  Tertul.  ad 
Scapulam)\  and  the  Emperor  Galerius,  the  last 
persecutor  of  the  Church  (Eusebius).  To  this 
list  Niebuhr  adds  the  name  of  Philip  II. 

The  following  table  shows  the  descendants  of 
King  Herod  Agrippa  I. : — 

Hbrod  Acrippa  I. 


Hkrod  Agrippa  ii.    Bernice.    Mariamne.  Drusilla. 

This  prince  ruled        Married  Married 

over  a  comparatively     Herod,  Felix,  the 

small  kingdom.  King  of  Roman 

Paul  pleaded  before    Chalcis  ;  Governor, 

him  at  Cacsarea.     See    then 
Acts  XXV.  Polemo, 

King  of 
Cilicia. 

After  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  i.,  Jerusalem 
was  never  ruled  again  by  a  native  prince  ;  a 
Roman  procurator  in  Jerusalem,  Cuspius  Fadus, 
was  appointed  by  the  Government  of  Rome.  A 
portion  of  the  kingdom  of  his  father  was  given  to 
the  young  prince,  who,  under  the  name  of  Herod 
Agrippa    II.,  received  from   Claudius,  who  was 

S;rsonally  attached  to  the  boy,  the  kingly  title, 
ut  this  sovereign,  of  whom  in  the  '  Acts  we  shall 
hear  more,  never  seems  to  have  adopted,  as  did  his 
father,  the  feelings  of  the  Jewish  patriot  party. 
Ver.  24.  But  tiie  word  of  God  grew  and  mnl- 
voL.  n.  25 


tiplied.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  moumfiil  end 
of  the  powerful  enemy  of  the  Christians,  the 
Church  of  Christ  kept  on  increasing  in  numbers 
and  in  power.  These  few  rejoicing  words  sound 
like  the  Christians'  victory  hymn :  the  powerfiil 
king  who  hated  the  Christians  and  their  God  is 
eaten  of  worms,  while  the  Church  of  Christ 
holds  on  unchecked  its  quiet  but  triumphal  ,way. 
Again  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  had  done  their 
work,  and  fresh  believers  were  added  in  numbers 
to  a  Church  which  could  teach  men  and  women 
to  suffer  and  to  rejoice  ;  and  Chrysostom  loves  to 
tell  us  how  the  blood  of  James,  the  friend  of 
Christ  and  the  martyr  of  Christ,  had  watered  the 
garden  of  the  Church  and  made  it  fruitful 

Ver.  25.  BamahM  and  Saul  retnmed  from 
Jemsalem  when  they  had  fnhOUed  their 
ministry.  The  thread  of  the  history  is  here 
taken  up  again  from  chap.  xi.  30.  Barnabas  and 
Saul,  after  the  prediction  of  Agabus,  had  been  sent 
from  Antioch  to  Judea  with  alms  for  the  poor 
saints  of  Jerusalem  and  the  churches  of  Palestine. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  they  had  sojourned 
during  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  been 
eye-witnesses  of  the  events  related  in  this  chapter. 
They  now  returned  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them 
John  Mark,  the  nephew  of  Barnabas  and  the  son 
of  that  Mary  at  whose  house  the  solemn  assembly 
was  held  on  the  night  of  Peter's  escape.  Chryso- 
stom remarks  that  the  writer  of  the  '  Acts '  still 
mentions  Barnabas  first,  for  Paul  was  not  yet 
famous ;  he  had  not  as  yet  wrought  any  sign. 

Excursus. 
On  the  Deliverance  of  Peter  by  the  Angel. 

Grave  indeed  had  been  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  year 
44.  The  Christian  community  had  enjoyed  for 
a  considerable  period  comparative  peace  and 
security.  This  quiet  season  had  been  a  time  of 
blessed  work  ;  the  little  Church  now  numbered  its 
thousands  ;  humanly  speaking,  however,  it  was  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  if  it  encountered  any  great 
shock,  there  was  still  danger  that  the  faith  of 
Jesus  might  be  trampled  but,  before  it  had  taken 
permanent  root  in  the  hearts  and  homes  of  men. 
Such  a  shock  threatened  the  little  community  in 
the  eleventh  year  of  its  life.  A  new  state  of  things 
had  come  into  existence  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
Holy  Land ;  instead  of  a  stem,  law-loving,  but 
indifferent  and  scornful  Roman  governor,  a  prince 
of  the  great  Herodian  house,  through  the  niend- 
ship  of  the  reigninp^  Caesar,  ruled  with  the  title  of 
kin^  over  a  dominion  comprising  most  of  the  old 
territories  of  the  kings  of  Israel. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  Herod  Agrippa's 
policy  led  him  in  ail  ways  to  court  the  Jewish 
hierarchy.  To  please  these  men  and  the  party  in 
the  state  which  followed  their  lead.  King  Herod 
arrested  and  scourged  (for  this  is  doubtless  the 
meaning  of  ver.  I  of  this  chapter)  certain  nameless 
but  prominent  members  of  the  Christian  sect ;  he 
then,  pleased  with  the  popularity  his  cruel  policy 
won  him  among  that  party  whose  affections  he 
longed  to  conciliate,  arrested  and  judicially 
murdered  one  of  the  most  notorious  leaders  of  the 
new  sect,  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  one  of  the 
famous  three  whom  the  great  Master  had  chosen 
as  His  closest  and  dearest  friends.  This  arrest 
and  execution  was  followed  by  the  imprisonment 
of  Peter,  whose  death  was  also  resolved  upon. 
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Now  Peter  was  the  foremost  leader  of  the 
Christians.  Peter,  the  martyred  James,  and 
perhaps  John  (who,  however,  in  these  first  years 
of  Christian  history  is  comparatively  little  spoken 
of),  were  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  sect, 
as  the  chosen  friends  of  the  Lord  ;  all  the  congre- 
gations seem  to  have  recognised  their  authority. 
But  James,  the  fiery  and  earnest  preacher,  with  a 
martyr's  patient  suffering,  had  passed  to  his  rest, 
and  Peter  lay  in  Herod's  prison  waiting  death. 
When  he  was  gone,  to  whom  would  the  Church 
have  looked  for  earthly  guidance  in  this  moment 
of  extreme  peril,  when  king  and  Sanhedrim  had 
determined  to  trample  out  the  name  and  memory 
of  the  Crucified  ? 

John  in  those  early  days  surely  was  unfit  to 
undertake  so  grave  a  charge ;  he  needed  those 
long  years  of  preparation,  of  study,  and  of  thought 
which  moulded  him  into  the  ^reat  master  of  the 
theology  of  Christendom.  His  retiring,  contem- 
plative nature  would  never  have  fitted  him  to  be 
the  bold,  wise  leader  in  those  terrible  hours  when 
Herod  and  the  Sanhedrim  stretched  forth  their 
hands  to  vex  the  Church. 

James, ^  who  presided  over  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  ;  and  Stephen,  whose 
great  gifts  seemed  at  first  to  mark  him  out  as  a 
prominent  leader,  years  ago  had  'fallen  asleep.* 
It  was  truly  a  time  of  awful  peril  for  the  little 
Church,  a  peril  the  congregations  were  well  aware 
of;  so  nignt  and  day  prayer  was  made  without 
ceasing  to  God  for  the  safety  of  their  loved  and 
honoured  teacher.  Had  Peter  died  then,  they 
would  indeed  have  been  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 
And  Peter,  when  the  angel  left  him  alone  and 
free  in  the  street  of  Jerusalem,  at  once  recognised 
with  loving  gratitude  whence  came  his  great 
deliverance,  the  answer  to  those  most  earnest 
prayers  :  '  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent 
tiis  angel.' 

Yeais  after,  when  the  old  man  Peter  had  done 
his  tvorhf  when  others  had  succeeded  him  in  his 
office  of  guide  and  ruler  of  the  Church,  a  beautiful 
ecclesiastical  legend  tells  us  how  again  the  old 
man  Peter  lay  in  prison  at  Rome  waiting  a 
martyr's  death,  and  how  with  merely  human  aid 
he  escaped  ;  then  it  relates  :  As  he  went  along  the 
way  outside  the  walls  of  Rome,  he  met  his  Lord 

1  The  strong  Judatstic  tendencies  besides  of  this  saintly 
and  ascetic  (so  called^  'brother  of  the  Lord,'  were  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  his  exercising  any  widespread  influence  in  the 
rapidly-developing  d&arch. 


bearing  a  cross  ;  Peter  asked  Him,  '  Domine,  quo 
vadis?  (*Lord,  whither  goest  Thou?')  Jesus 
answered,  *  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  afresh ; ' 
and  the  old  man,  we  read,  saw  quickly  the 
meaning  of  the  Master's  words.  This  time  he 
would  serve  the  cause  of  Jesus  better  by  remain- 
ing in  prison,  and  by  bravely  dying  for  His  name. 
This  most  touching  '  memory '  of  Peter  no  doubt 
possesses  a  groundwork  of  truth,  and,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  account  in  the  *  Acts  '  of  the 
miraculous  escape  from  Herod's  prison,  teaches 
a  lesson  which  many  of  God's  true  martyrs  have 
not  been  slow  to  learn.  How  guarded  must  His 
servants  be  before  they  accept  deliverance  from 
any  bitter  sufiering,  or  freedom  from  any  hard 
and  painful  work  which  may  glorify  their  Master  ! 

Before  they  accept  the  deliverance  or  the 
freedom,  they  must  be  sure  it  is  oif  tutgd's  hand 
which  withdraws  from  the  lips  the  cup  of  suffering, 
— the  cup  they  should  remember  their  Redeemer 
drank  from  without  shrinking. 

The  details  of  this  angefs  visit  are  strangelv 
circumstantial.  Everything  is  told  us,  even  Peter  s 
feelings  in  the  matter.  At  first,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  street  and  free,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
though  he  were  dreaming,  but  as  he  stood  and 
thought  over  each  circumstance, —  how  he  was 
awakened  b^  the  touch  of  a  bright-shining  one ; 
how  the  radiant  visitor  spoke  to  him  calmly  and 
without  haste,  and  as  it  were  handed  to  him  his 
girdle,  his  sandals,  and  his  cloak  ;  how  the  chains 
which  linked  him  to  the  two  sleeping  guards  were 
snapped  noiselessly  asunder;  how  they  passed 
through  the  corridors  of  the  prison,  through  doors 
and  gates  which  opened  silently  before  them,  till 
he  found  himself  alone  in  the  deep  dawn  of  the 
cold  spring  morning  in  the  silent  streets  of  the 
sleeping  city, — then  the  conviction  came  upon  him 
that  all  this  was  no  dream,  but  that  God  had' 
indeed  sent  His  angel,  and  had  delivered  him  fipom 
prison  and  from  death. 

All  rationalistic  explanations  of  the  angel's  visit 
are  obliged  to  supply  new  matter,  such  as  a  flash 
of  lightning,  a  sleeping  draught  given  to  the 
guards,  etc.,  and  witn  all  these  additions  utterly 
^il  to  account  for  the  miraculous  occurrence. 
Renan  {Les  Apdtres^  cap.  xiv.),  one  of  the  latest 
of  the  writers  of  this  cheerless  and  unhappy 
school,  frankly  tells  us  that  the  narrative  of  the 
*  Acts '  here  {est  tellement  vif  et  juste)  *  is  so  life- 
like and  so  just  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  any 
place  in  it  for  legendary  elaboration.' 


Chapter   XIII. 
The  Church s  Foreign  Missions, 


■N 


OW  there  were  in  the  church  that  was  at 


Antioch*  cer-  ^|^^;S:? 


tain*    *  prophets    and   'teachers;    as   ''Barnabas,   and  ^^^^^''j."^.?^; 
Simeon  that  was  called  Niger,  and  'Lucius  of  -^^Cyrene,  and    ^^"•li'* 
Manaen,  which  had  been  brought  up  with '  ^  Herod  the  tetrarch,  ^fei S'-J^ 
2  and  ^  Saul.     As  they  '  ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  *  fasted,  the 


ySee  Mat.  xxvii.  3a. 


Seech,  iv.  36. 
€  Rom.  xvL  »A. 


g  See  Lu.  iii.  x. 


k  Ch.  xii.  35. 


i  See  Lu.  i.  33. 


k  See  Mat.  xvii.  : 


1  Better  rendered,  *Now  there  were  in  Antioch,  in  the  church  which  was  there.' 
•  The  older  authorities  omit  *  certain.'  •  was  the  foster-brother  of 
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Holy  Ghost*  said,  'Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the  /Rom.£.  i; 

3  work  **whereunto  I  have  called  them.     And  when  they  had    SeecLixxs 
*  fasted  and  *  prayed,  and  **  laid  their  hands  on  them,  '  they  sent    viS*.  1^°^ 

4  titem  away.     So  they,  being  sent  forth  -^  by  the  Holy  Ghost,*    aSjRom^x. 
departed  unto  Seleucia ;  and  from  thence  they  sailed  to  ^Cyprus,    yfs;  Jfim! 

5  And  when  they  were  at  Salamis,  they  preached  *  the  word  of    i."xx*;Heb. 
God  ''in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews:  and  they  had  also  'John  «^ch.vi.6. 

0  yjti^  XIV*  SOb 

6  to*  their  minister.     And  when  they  had  gfone  through  the'  isle  >y«--2-. 

"^  **  **  ^Seech.iv.36. 

unto  *  Paphos,  they  found  *  a  certain  sorcerer,*  "^  a  false  prophet,  ''^  J^-  *J- 

7  a  Jew,  whose  name  ze/^u  Bar-jesus:  Which  was  with  the  "'de-  *ver.  13.  &> 

'  •'  '  ^  Ch.  XIX.  22. 

puty*  of  the  country  ^^  Sergius  Paulus,  a  prudent  man;"  who  ^^**^^*^*'* 
called  for  Barnabas  and  Saul,  and  desired  to  hear  the  word  of  "Y*'-.^- ... 

'  bo  en.  viii.  9, 

8  God.     But  Elymas  the  sorcerer •  (for  so  is  his  name  by  inter-    ^^\^^^ 
pretation)  "'withstood  them,  seeking  to  turn  away  the  deputy'  *'^Ji; ^j**,/: 

9  from  the  faith.     Then  Saul,  (who  also  is  called  Paul,)  ^filled    ^t^h?/ 

10  with  the  Holy  Ghost,*  'set  his  eyes  *»  on  him.  And  said,  O  full  ^jo'iv"  xV 
of  all  subtilty  and  all  "mischief,  ^ thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  ?l'^^;^ 
enemy  of  all  righteousness,  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  ^pervert  the  «,vc*ts.\i2; 

11  ''right  ways  of  the  Lord  ?  And  now  behold,  '  the  hand  of  the  s^dhl^ic^u. 
Lord  is  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun  jr"Tim.  Hi.  s. 
•^  for  a  season.  And  immediately  there  fell  on  him  a  mist  and  iF.'  ^  ^ 
a  darkness  ;  and  he  went  about  seeking  ^  some  to  lead  him  by  iseeLu.ivaw. 

12  the  hand.      Then  the  deputy,'  when  he  saw  what  was  done,    14 (Gk). 
believed,  being  *  astonished  at  the  doctrine  "  of  the  Lord.  xilt  38* 

13  Now  when  '  Paul  and  his  company  loosed  "  from  *  Paphos,    sover.s 
they  came  to  '  Perga  in  Pamphylia :   and  ^  John  *  departing    Lu."xim.  a. 

14  from  them  returned  "  to  Jerusalem.     But  when  they  departed  "    2  Pet.  u/isJ 

"  '*^  e  See  i  Sam. 

from   'Perga,  they  came  to  ^Antioch  in  ^Pisidia,  and  went  ,?-6. 

s  /Lu.  IV.  13. 

15  into  the  synagogue    on  the  sabbath  day,  and  sat  down.     And  ^So.ch.u.8. 


XXll.    IZ. 


after  the  reading  of  '  the  law  and  "the  prophets,  *' the  rulers  of  ^^.*Jj£  ^ 
the  synagogue  sent  unto  them,  saying,  Ye  men  and^^  brethren,    '^'  ^"•*^- 
if  ye  have  ^/y/ "*  word  of  'exhortation  for  the  people,  say  on.  '|hx«lin 
16  Then  Paul  stood  up,  and  ^beckoning  with  his  hand,  said,  AVer.^6^* 

ly       Men  of  Israel,  and  'ye  that  fear  God,  give  audience.     *The  '^hViiWas. 
God  of  this  people  of"  Israel  *  chose  our  fathers,  and  exalted  ^sochfxv.38. 
the  people  ^  when  t/iey  dwelt  as  strangers  "  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  ^Sixiv.  19, 
18  and  ^with  a  high  arm  brought  he  them  out  of  it.     And  about    HL'xiSStJu 

ch.  xi.  26,  etc.).^  ^Ch.  xiv.  24.  r  Ch.  ix.  20,  xvii.  2,  10,  17,  xviii.  4i  X9i  xix.  8.    So  ver.  5 ;  ch.  xiv.  x. 

s  Ch.  ix.  20,  xvii.  2,  xo,  17,  xviii.  4, 19,  xix.  8.  So  ver.  5 ;  ch.  xiv.  x,  xvi.  X3.  /  Cn.  xv.  2x.  u  Lu.  iv.  17 ;  ver.  27. 
V See Mk.v.22.  tu Heb.  xiii.  22.  x  Heb.  xiii.  22;  Rom.  xii.  8  ;  i  Cor.  xiv. 3 ;  x  Thes.  ii.  3 ;  x  Tim.  iv.  X3 ;  Heb.  xii. 5. 
y  See  ch.  xii.  17.  z  Ver.  26 ;  ch.  x  2,  22,  35.    Cp.  vera.  42,  43.  a  See  Is.  xxix.  23. 

3DeuC.  vii.  6-8.  c  Ex.  i.  j,  7, 12;  Ps.  cv.  23,  24.    So  ch.  viL  17.  <^Deut.  vii.  6-8;  Ex.  xiii.  14,  x6. 

*  or  ^ the  Holy  Spirit.'  *  or  'declared.'  •  for  their  minister 

'  T/ie  better  authorities  insert  *  whole '  before  *  isle.'    •  or  *  magician  or  Magian.' 

•  the  Proconsul  *®  omit  words  in  italics^  *  of  the  country.' 
"  a  man  of  intelligence                       *'  better^  *  gazed  at  him  intensely.* 

**  the  teaching  1*  or  better^ '  having  set  sail  from.* 

**  or  better y  *  and  they  having  passed  through  *  "  omit  *  Ye  men  and.' 

*'  omit '  of  before  '  Israel.'  ^*  literally y  *  in  their  sojourning.' 
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the  time  of  'forty  years  suffered  he  their  manners"  in  the  # Ex. xvL 35 ; 

19  wilderness.     And  when  •'^he  had  destroyed  seven  nations  in  the    33. 34;  p*. 

20  land  of  Canaan,  ''he  divided  their  land  to  them  by  lot"     And    ch-Wse'; 
after  that  *  he  gave  unto  tliem  judges  about  the  space  of  '  four    V:      .. 

21  hundred  and  fifty  years,  until  ^Samuel  the  prophet.**  And  SecP«.xiiv 
afterward  'they  desired  a  king:"  and  ""God  gave  unto  them  ^ J»V »^- «» 
Saul  the  son  of  Cis,     a  man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  by  the    p*-  »«^>»- 

'  -^  '     -^  55,  CXZZVl. 

22  space  of  iovty  years.     And  ^when  he  had  removed  him,  ^he^jj^-^".. 
raised  up  unto  them  David  to  be  their  king ;  to  whom  also  he  ,-^'jmj- 
gave  testimony,  and  said,  ^I  have  found  David  the  j^«  of  Jesse,  Asi«?h.iiLa4. 
''a  man  after  mine  own  heart,  which  shall  fulfil  all  my  will.  ,^J^*J;^*/- 

23  'Of  this   man's   seed   hath   God   according   'to  his  promise  "J l^;*^;*;** 

24  raised  "unto  Israel  "  a  Saviour,  Jesus :  When  *'John  had  first  xvi.^'*(5p. 
preached  before  his  "coming  the  baptism  of  repentance  to  all  ^Tw"*'"' 


.  XVI. 


25  the  people  of  Israel.  And  as  John  'fulfilled"  his  course,  he  \^.\^^y' 
said,  ^  Whom  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  I  am  not  he.  But  behold,  ^pi!*b^ 
there  cometh  one  after  me,  whose  shoes  of  his  feet"*  I  am  not  rcStedfrom 

26  worthy  to  loose.  Men  and^^  brethren,  children  of  the  stock  of  \^  si)*ct 
Abraham,  and  'whosoever  among  you  feareth*'  God,  *to  you  jScWli. 

2J  is  *the  word  of  this  salvation  sent.     For  they  that  dwell  at    i^'^^sSlu. 
Jerusalem,  and  ^  their  rulers,  ^  because  they  knew  him  not,  nor    w?.V  ** 
yet  the  voices  of  the  prophets  '  which  are  read  every  sabbath    ch.'v.  31.  * 

28  day,   they   have   -^fulfilled    t/iem  in   condemning   hivt.      And    ch. i. as. 

•^  "^  ^  w  I  The*,  i.  9, 

'  ''though  they  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him,  yet  desired  they    ii.iinth« 
2Q  Pilate  that  he  should  be  slain.     And  when  *they  had  fulfilled  jrSo*ch.xx.24; 

^  ,  •^  a  lim.  IV.  7. 

all  that  was  written  of  him,  '  they  took  him  down  from  *  the  ^  So  jo  l  20, 

30  tree,  and  laid  him  in  a  sepulchre.     But  '  God  raised  him  from  .vL*'*/?*" 

3 1  the  dead  :  And  *"  he  was  seen  **  many  days  of  them  which  **  came  "I^^^J*/"*^^' 
up  with  him  ^'from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are"  his  -^wit-  ^^/jj;!^'. 

32  nesses  unto  the  people.     And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  ^  |Sl*jo.ii\. 

33  how  that  ^the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  ''^  <*•"»• 
hath  fulfilled  the  same  unto  us  their  children,  in  that  he  hath  /^iX'xnv. 
'  raised  up  Jesus  again  ;  *®  as  it  is  also  written  in  the  second    Jxvi.^2,^a5. 
psalm,'*  ''Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,    ^p*^*"**- 

;f  Mat.  xxvil  aa,  as ;  Mk.  xv.  13,  14;  Lu.  xxiii.  21-23.  k  Lu.  xviii.  31,  xxiv.  44 ;  Jo.  xix.  a8, 30.  36,  37. 

(Mat  xxvii.  59,  60 ;  Mk.  xv.  46 ;  Lu.  xxiii.  53  :  To.  xix. 38, 41,  42.  k  See  ch.  v.  30.  /Mat.  xxviii.  6.    So  vers. 

33.  34.    See  en.  ii.  a4.        m  See  ch.  i.  3.         n  See  La.  li.  4.         0  Ch.  i.  ti,  ii.  7.  />  Ch.  x.  41.     See  Lu.  xxiv.  48. 

^*Ps.  cxxxii.  II.     See  Lu.  i.  31.    Cp.  ver.  32  ;  ch.  xxvi.  6.     So  Rom.  iv.  13,  xv.  8 ;  Gal.  iii.  z6.     See  Gen.  xii.  3. 
r  Cited  from  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  also  in  Heb.  i.  5,  v.  5. 

'^^  The  ancient  authorities  are  nearly  equally  balanced  here^  some  reading  as 
above,  *  suffered  he  their  manners,'  others,  *  bare  them '  {or  cared  for  them),  (as 
a  man  doth  bare  (or  care  for)  his  son). 

*®  The  ancient  authorities  read,  'he  gave  their  land  as  an  heritage.' 
"  The  text  of  the  ancient  authorities  here  is  as  follows :  *  about  the  period  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  and  after  this  he  gave  them  judges  until  Samuel  - 
the  prophet.*  "  they  requested  a  king 

"  The  ancient  authorities  read  here,  *  brought  to  Israel.* 
"*  better,  *  was  in  the  act  of  fulfilling.*         •*  better,  *  the  shoes  of  whose  feet.* 
*•  omit '  men  and.'  •'  Those  among  you  who  *•  during  many  days 

"•  The  older  authorities  insert  *  now  *  before  *  his  witnesses.*      ^  omit '  again.* 
*^  Many  of  the  Fathers  read  here,  *  in  the  first  Psalm.* 
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34  And  as  concerning  that  he  '  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  Jioiv  *Vcr».  35,36, 
no  more  'to  return  to  corruption,  he  said  on  this  wise,  I  will  /Stedfrom 

35  give  you  'the  sure  mercies  of  David."  Wherefore"  he  saith  wote/from 
also  in  another  psalm,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  thine  Holy  One    s^d^VaV. 

36  to  see  corruption."  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  vS^ch.xx.a7. 
generation  by  "the  will  of  God,'*  "'fell  on  sleep,  and  was  *  laid    ^JJ*/*'**- 

37  unto  his  fathers,  and  '  saw  corruption  :  But  he,  whom  God  raised    g^5?-^ 

38  again,**  saw  no  corruption.  •''Be  it  known  unto  you  therefore,  "^/nS'^d* 
men  a;i^*' brethren,  that  'through  this  man  is  preached  unto    g^i^^^^g 

39  you  the  *  forgiveness  of  sins :  And  *  by  him  all  that  believe  are  ^^^;  jj  ^^ 
^justified  from  all  things,  *^from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified  '^J*^'.  so 

40  by  the  law  of  Moses.     Beware  therefore,  lest  that  come  upon    \oi,^f['fl 

41  you,  which  is  spoken  of  in  '  the  prophets  :  ^  Behold,  ye  despisers,  atfi\.  v.  31. 
and  wonder,  and  perish:  for  I  work  a  work  in  your  days,  a  ^ iSm."iii."8l 
work  which  ye  shall  in  no  wise  believe,  though  a  man'*  declare  cUx^^akx'I^- 
it  unto  you.  f^r"'^' 

42  And  when  the  Jews"  were  gone  out  of  the  synagogue,  ^the  viu.  5.  "* 
Gentiles  *®  besought  that  these  words  might  be  preached  to  them  '  jo.  vt  \s, 

43  *  the  next  sabbath.  Now  when  the  congregation  **  was  broken  px^.  11 
up,  many  of  the  Jews  and  '  religious **  *  proselytes  followed  nib.  Ls? 
Paul  and  Barnabas :  who,  speaking  to  them,  '  persuaded  them    xxi.  14. 

44  to  continue  in  '"the  grace  of  God.  And  the  next  sabbath  day  ACp!  vcr;l4* 
came  almost  the  whole  city  together**  to  hear  the  word  of  God.  «W-so: 

CD.  XVll.  4,  17 

45  But  when  the  Jews  saw  the  multitudes,  they  were  filled  with    j?*eOk. 

^•^  •'  '  So  ch.  xn.    % 

envy,**  and  spake  against  those  things  which  were  spoken  by  .ilr*J?"  7. 

46  Paul,  contradicting  and  **  *  blaspheming.    Then  Paul  and  Barna-  ^g^'Ji^'Ji , 
bas  *  waxed  bold,  and  said,  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of    ^i^^j  ^*^ 
God  should  ^  first  have  been  spoken  to  you  :  but  ^  seeing  ye  put  "«2^-  ^  ^ 
it  from  you,^*  and  judge  yourselves  ^  unworthy  of  everlasting  life,    J^:  EpK'ilL 

47  lo,  '  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.  For  so  hath  the  Lord  commanded  ^^^;^Yit' 
us,  saying,  *  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  that    "peJ.^**/a^; 

48  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  „ch?1tJiu.  6; 
when  the  Gentiles  heard  this,  they  were  glad,  and  "glorified  the  J  pSIw.^* 
word  of  the  Lord :  and  "  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal    iPxa  jck^'* 

49  life   believed.      And  the  word  of  the   Lord  was  published*'    jS</e"i."''* 

0  See  ch.  iv.  ao.    Cp.  Rom.  x.  ao.  ^  See  ch.  lil  36.    So  ver.  a6.  q  See  Deut.  xxziL  ai.    So  Mat.  xxi.  43. 

r  See  Mat.  laai.  8.  s  See  ch.  xxviiL  38.  /  Cited  from  Isa.  xlbc  6.    So  Lu.  ii.  3a.    See  Isa.  xlii.  6. 

«Cp.  a  The*,  i.  xa.  vCp.  Jo.  L  za ;  Rom.  ix.  33. 

**  I  will  give  you  the  holy  and  sure  mercies  of  David  •*  for  this  cause 

**  more  literatlyy  *  Thou  wilt  not  give  up  the  Holy  One  to  see  corruption/ 
^  for  David,  after  having  in  his  own  generation  served  the  counsel  of  God 
*•  raised  up  [from  the  dead]  ;  onUt  *  again.*  ^'  omit  *  men  and.* 

•®  though  one  should  declare  it  to  you 

**  and  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  synagogue,  the  older  authorities  omitting 
*  the  Jews.' 
*•  they  besought,  older  authorities  omitting  *  Gentiles.' 
*i  the  synagogue  ^  devout         **  more  literally,  *  was  collected  together.' 

^*  better  rendered,  *  eager  rivalry.' 

*^  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  contradicting  and.' 
•"^  better  rendered,  '  ye  push  it  from  you.'  *'  was  published  abroad 
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50  throughout  all  the  region.    But  ^  the  Jews  stirred  up  the  "^devout  ^^'J^' 
and  ^  honourable  women,  and  *  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  *^  Iwi/i 
*  raised**  persecution  against  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  expelled 
them  out  of  their  coasts."     But  they  ^  shook  ojflf  the  dust  of 
their  feet  *  against  them,  and  came  unto  ^  Iconium. 
disciples  were  filled  with  ''joy,  and  with  'the  Holy  Ghost." 


SI 
52 


SoMlcxT. 
sSeeMk.ri. 


And  the  -(%f  & 

2Tiin.iu.IZ. 


b  La.ix.  5.   So  Mat.  x.  14  ;  Mk.  vi.  zx ;  Lu.  x.  zz.    Cp.  ch.  xviii.  6. 
dx  Thes.  L  6.    So  Mat.  v.  12  ;  di.  V.4Z.    See  Jo.  xvi.  22. 


c  See  ch.  xiv.  z 
e  See  ch.  ii.  4. 


•  a  persecution 


•"^  the  confines 


•  or  *  Holy  Spirit.' 


Ver.  I.  The  church  that  was  at  Antioch.     It 

was  a  grand  work  the  church  of  Antioch  was  about 
to  inaugurate,  but  a  work  which  to  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  who  dwelt  under  the  shadow  of  the  proud 
Jerusalem  Temple  would  seem  very  strange  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  which  had  so  long  dwelt  in 
the  Hebrew  peoples,  and  which  bound  and  fettered 
the  first  Christian  fathers.  Conscious  of  this 
feeling  of  non-approval  with  which  so  many  Jewish 
Christians  would  view  the  Gentile  mission  work  of 
Antioch,  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  is  very  careful  to 
record  how  blessed  was  this  innovating  church  of 
Antioch,  how  strong  in  inspired  men.  The  eleventh 
chapter,  vers.  27,  28,  recounts  how  Agabus  and 
certain  prophets  from  Jerusalem  came  to  Antioch  ; 
but  in  this  solemn  introduction  to  the  story  of  the 
Gentile  missions,  special  mention  is  made  of  the 
Divine  powers  and  gifts  which  l)€longed  exchisively 
to  the  Syrian  church,  and  the  very  names  of  the 
more  distinguished  of  these  inspired  men  are  given. 

Certain  prophets  and  teacnen.  The  Church 
of  the  first  days  during  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles 
possessed  certain  supernatural  gifts;  we  find  in 
The  *Acts*  and  *  Epistles*  many  references  to 
these  powers.  In  a  well-known  passage  (i  Cor. 
xii.  8-1 1 ),  St.  Paul  speaks  of  these  gifts  at  some 
length  ;  they  certainly  existed  in  the  early  years 
which  succeeded  the  first  Pentecost.  The  exercise 
of  these  powers  by  a  few  gifted  persons  is  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  the  apostles  as  a  matter 
of  ordinary  occurrence.  But  when  the  apostles 
and  the  first  generation  of  believers  had  passed 
away,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
had  been  surely  laid,  these  powers,  given  for  a 
certain  time  and  a  special  purpose,  seem  to  have 
ceased.  In  writings  later  than  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  the  mention  of  such  supernatural 
gifts  is  very  rare.  The  power  bestowed  on  men 
for  a  certain  season  to  assist  in  working  out  a 
great  work,  may — after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
apostles — have  lingered  a  brief  while  in  the  person 
of  some  old  and  honoured  brother,  once  the  com- 
panion or  pupil  of  John,  or  even  of  Paul ;  and  an 
exercise  of  the  old  gift  of  *  prophecy '  or  of  *  heal- 
ing *  by  one  of  these  grey  and  time-worn  soldiers 
of  the  cause,  who  in  their  youth  sat  at  the  apostles* 
feet,  and  from  them  received  some  portion  of  the 
blessed  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  probably  alluded 
to  in  those  rare  passages  in  early  Christian  writings 
when  mention  is  made  of  the  fading  splendour  of 
these  Divine  powers. 

The  *  prophets '  and  *  teachers '  here  spoken  of 
were  men  to  whom  the  power  was  at  times  given 
of  communicating  truths  connected  with  the  relii^ion 
of  Jesus  under  a  Divine  inspiration,  and  occasion- 
ally of  predicting  future  events.  The  'prophets,' 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  more  gifted  order, 


were  all  teachers ;  but  the  teacher  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  prophet.  We  can  hardly  estimate  now  the 
extraordinary  influence  which  the  burning  words 
and  the  wise  instructions  of  these  divinely-inspired 
men  must  have  had  in  those  first  days  on  the  con- 
grqgations  of  Christians. 

Barnabas.  This  eminent  man  is  mentioned  first 
in  the  list  as  being  the  most  prominent  person 
among  the  Antioch  Christians.  One  of  the  first 
mem^rs  of  the  little  band  of  believers  who  were 
gathered  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  distinguished  in  the 
earliest  days  of  the  faith  by  his  generous  gift  to 
the  brethren  (Acts  iv.  36,  37).  After  the  death 
of  Stephen,  many  of  the  believers  were  scattered 
abroad;  some  of  them  chose  Antioch  as  their 
home  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  Among  these  exiles 
Barnabas  occupied  a  leading  position.  The  work 
in  the  great  Syriac  capital  appears  to  have  been 
singularly  successful,  and  soon  a  large  and  increas- 
ing brotherhood  was  established  there. 

In  all  generous  and  devoted  work,  Barnabas 
was  ever  prominent.  He  it  was  who  induced  the 
older  apostles  first  to  look  kindly  on  the  Pharisee 
Saul  after  his  conversion ;  he  it  was  who,  again 
recognising  the  splehdid  powers,  and  reading  well 
the  great  heart  of  Saul,  went  subsequently  to 
Tarsus,  and  having  sought  out,  induced  the  future 
apostle  to  come  to  Antioch  to  help  him  in  his  work 
there ;  and  later  it  was  Barnabas  in  company  with 
this  same  Saul  who  carried  to  the  impoverished 
congregations  of  Jerusalem  the  offerings  of  the 
kindly  Antioch  church. 

No  one  in  the  early  Church  exercised  a  more 
noble  influence  than  the  Cypriote  Barnabas ;  no 
one  laboured  more  earnestly  or  more  successfully 
to  carry  out  his  Risen  Master's  plans.  As  a  Levite 
and  one  of  the  old  Jerusalem  brotherhood,  he  was 
especially  fitted  to  act  as  mediator  between  the 
two  representative  churches  of  early  Christianity, — 
the  one  which  looked  backward  only,  and,  fondly 
holding  fast  to  a  noble  but  worn-out  tradition,  was 
reluctant  to  enlarge  its  borders  ;  the  other,  which 
looked  only  forwards,  and  forgetting  the  things 
which  were  behind,  kept  its  eye  fixed  on  the  vast 
Gentile  lands,  whose  fields  were  white  already  for 
harvest,  but  across  which  no  reaper  as  yet  had  ever 
passed.  If  Christian  history  has  scarcely  done 
justice  to  this  great  memory,  it  is  because  the 
name  of  Barnabas  was  overshadowed  by  one  far 
greater.  His  work  and  name  are  both  alike  well- 
nigh  forgotten  in  the  greater  glory  which  surrounds 
the  name  and  work  of  Paul. 

Simeon  called  Niger.  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  Simeon.  Some  have  conjectured  he  was  iden- 
tical with  that  Simon  the  Cyrenian  who  carried 
the  cross  of  ('hrist  on  the  crucifixion  morning. 

Lucius  of  Gyrene.     It  is  possible  that  this  was 
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the  Lucius  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  his  kinsman 
(Rom.  xvi.  2i). 

Kanaen.  We  are  told  here  that  Manaen  was 
brought  up  with  Herod  Antipas  the  tetrarch,  who 
was  at  this  time  an  exile  at  Lyons.  The  Greek  word 
translated  *  brought  up  with/  might  signify  either 
*  foster-brother*  or  'comrade.*  It  was  very  much 
the  practice  for  persons  of  high  rank  to  associate 
other  children  with  their  own  in  their  studies  and 
pastimes.  This  Manaen  was  no  doubt  a  person 
of  considerable  position  and  rank  at  Antioch. 
Ewald  remarks  tnat  it  is  evident  that  men  and 
women  of  the  higher  orders  joined  the  ranks  of 
Christians  in  Palestine  in  very  early  days,  as  we 
see  from  the  example  of  this  Manaen  and  also  of 
Joanna  (Luke  viii.  3). 

SanL  Mention^  last,  because  no  doubt  up  to 
this  time  he  occupied  a  position  lower  in  the 
Church  than  the  other  prophets  and  teachers 
mentioned  here. 

Ver.  2.  At  they  miniBtered  to  the  Lord,  and 
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That  is,  while  the  solenm  service  of  the 
Church  was  going  on,  came  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  one,  doubtless,  of  the  prophets  then  present. 
The  word  translated  *  as  they  ministered  *  was  the 
general  word  used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  'priestly 
service.*  The  writer  of  the  *  Acts  *  here  uses  it  to 
express  generally  the  Christian  divine  service,  in- 
cluding prayer,  the  singing  of  hymns  and  psalms, 
the  office  of  preaching,  the  whole  crowned  by  the 
solemn  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  not 
certain  if  this  was  the  ordinary  service  of  the 
Antioch  church  which  the  Christians  were  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  first  day  of  the  week,  or  if  it 
was  a  special  solemn  gathering,  called  together  in 
consequence  of  some  intimation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  one  of  the  inspired  prophets,  that  a  voice  would 
come  from  God  to  the  congregation.  The  latter  is 
probably  the  case,  as  we  read  'they  fasted,*  no 
doubt  in  preparation  for  the  hour  when  they  looked 
for  the  revelation. 

The  Holy  Ghost  said.  Separate  me  Bamabai 


Port  of  Solaucia. 


and  Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called 
them.  Chrysostoni  writes  on  these  words  :  '  Here 
we  may  see  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  prophets  were  ministering  to  the 
Lord.  He  does  not  say,  Separate  Barnabas  and 
Saul  to  the  Lord,  but  to  Me  for  the  ministry  to 
which  /have  called  them,  showing  that  He  is  co- 
equal with  God.* 

Ver.  3.  And  when  they  had  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  laid  their  hands  on  them.  This  their  final 
consecration  took  place  on  another  occasion. 
Ewald  suggests  it  was  performed  at  one  of  the 
usual  public  assemblies  held  always  on  the  first 
.  day  of  the  week. 

This  simple  ceremony  of  ordination  was  well 
known  in  the  siory  of  Israel;  the  disciples  of 
Antioch,  after  fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands 
on  the  heads  of  the  chosen  two.  and  sent  them 
forth  to  the  work  to  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
called  them. 


This  act  at  Antioch  in  the  year  45  was  the 
solemn  ordination  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  the 
apostleshlp.  Before  this  public  ceremony,  we  find 
them  placed  among  the  *  prophets '  and  *  teachers  * 
of  the  Church  ;  after,  they  were  known  as  apostles 
(Acts  xiv.  4  and  14).  They  ranked  then  with  the 
original  Twelve  who  had  been  chosen  by  Christ ; 
so  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthian  church  *  how  he 
was  not  behind  the  very  chiefest  of  the  apostles.* 
Barnabas  for  years  had  held  a  prominent  position 
in  the  church  of  Jerusalem ;  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Antioch  prophets  and  teachers; 
and  Paul,  who  had  been  called  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self, had  seen  visions  and  had  received  revelations. 
These  two  were  specially  designated  to  the  Antioch 
Christians  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  set  apart  for. 
a  peculiar  work  ;  and  the  Antioch  church,  follow- 
ing out  the  Divine  command,  publicly  ordained 
them  to  the  apostleship  by  the  solemn  and  ancieot 
ceremony  of  laying  on  of  hands. 
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Ver.  4.  Departed.  It  was  the  first  attempt 
of  the  two  missionary  apostles,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  an  anxious  question  with  them  whither  they 
should  first  bend  their  steps,  into  which  of  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  they  should  first  bear  the 
message  of  the  Redeemer.  Cyprus  was  chosen, 
for  it  was  the  fatherland  of  Barnabas,  who  looked 
for  at  least  a  kindly  reception  and  a  welcome 
among  his  connections  and  family ;  at  all  events, 
they  would  not  be  quite  friendless,  these  two  soli- 
tary men,  at  the  first  stage  of  their  dangerous 
mission  journey. 

Unto  Seleacia.  This  was  the  jjort  of  Antioch, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  the  city ;  it  was  built  and 
strongly  fortified  by  Seleucus  Nicator  about  345 
years  before  this  time.  This  sovereign  is  said  to 
have  built  sixteen  Antiochs  and  nine  Seleucias. 
This  city  and  harbour,  to  distinguish  it,  was  called 
'Seleucia  on  the  sea.*  It  was  from  this  port  of 
the  luxurious  and  wicked  Antioch  that  used  to 
sail  year  by  year,  to  Rome  and  Italy,  that  swarm 
of  miserable  and  degraded  beings  Juvenal  tells  us 
of,  when  he  writes  of  the  corruption  of  Rome,  and 


how  much  of  it  was  due  to  Syria  and  its  U3a^ 
influences  {Sat.  iii.  62). 

From  fhenoe  they  Bailed  to  Cypnu.  The 
beautiful  island  was  only  a  few  hours*  sail  from 
Seleucia,  being  distant  about  forty-eight  miles 
from  the  Syrian  coast.  Cyprus  is  130  miles  long, 
and  in  one  part  of  the  island  50  miles  in  breadth. 
It  was  famous  for  its  com  and  oil  and  fruits. 
Its  history  has  been  a  chequered  one.  Succes- 
sively Persia,  Egypt,  and  Rome  have  been  its 
masters ;  the  wave  of  Saracen  conquest  reached  il 
in  the  ninth  century  ;  the  Crusaders  restored  it  to 
Christendom  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it 
subsequently  became  part  of  the  territories  of 
Venice.  The  Ottoman  Turks  conquered  it  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  since  which  [>eriod  it  has  formed 
part  of  their  dominions.  At  the  time  of  the 
journey  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Jews,  it  is  said, 
constituted  one-half  of  the  population ;  this  was  no 
doubt  one  of  the  reasons  which  weighed  with  the 
missionary  apostles  when  they  chose  it  as  the  first 
scene  of  their  labours  (see  also  notes  on  xi.  19,  20). 

Ver.  5.  At  SalamiB.     At  this  time  Salamis  was 


Site  of  Old  Papnot. 


the  chief  mercantile  city  of  the  island  ;  very  many 
of  the  inhabitants  here  were  Jews.  In  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan  it  was  desolated  in  a  terrible 
revolt  of  the  Cyprian  Jews ;  the  revolt  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  island. 

They  had  also  Jolm  to  their  minister.  Among 
other  duties  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  John  Mark, 
the  nephew  of  Barnabas,  was  of  course  included 
the  important  office  of  baptizing  most  if  not  all  the 
converts.  This  rite  was  seldom  administered  by 
an  apostle,  as  we  see  from  I  Cor.  i.  14  ;  see,  too, 
Acts  X.  48. 

Ver.  6.  Unto  Paphos.  Salamis  was  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Cyprus,  Paphos  at  the  western. 
The  apostles  had  thus  passed  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  New  Paphos  was  then  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  governor  ;  it  was 
only  a  few  miles  distant  from  Old  Paphos,  where 
the  famous  temple  of  Venus  stood. 

They  found  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet, 
a  Jew.  On  the  presence  of  this  Jew,  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  magician,  with  the  Roman  governor 
of  Cyprus,  Howson  {St,  Paul^  chap,  v.)  writes:  *A11 


the  Greek  and  Latin  literature  of  the  empire,  from 
Horace  to  Lucian,  abounds  in  proofs  of  the  pre- 
valent credulity  of  this  sceptical  period.  .  .  .  The 
faith  of  educated  Romans  was  utterly  gone.  We 
can  hardly  wonder  when  the  East  was  thrown  open 
— the  land  of  mystery,  the  cradle  of  the  earliest 
religions — that  the  imagination  both  of  the  popu- 
lace and  the  aristocracy  of  Rome  became  fanatically 
excited,  and  that  they  greedily  welcomed  the  most 
absurd  and  degrading  superstitions.  Not  only  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  empire  crowded  with  hungry 
Greeks,  but  Syrian  fortune-tellers  flocked  into  all 
the  haunts  of  public  amusement.  Athens  and 
Corinth  did  not  now  contribute  the  greatest  or  the 
worst  part  of  the  dregs  of  Rome,  but,  to  adopt 
Juvenal's  words,  "  The  (Syrian)  Orontes  itsell 
flowed  into  the  Tiber."  .  .  .  Every  part  of  the 
East  contributed  its  share  to  the  general  supersti- 
tion. .  .  .  The  more  remote  districts  of  Asia 
Minor  sent  her  music  and  her  medicines,  Chaldea 
her  Babylonian  numbers  and  her  mathematical 
calculations.  To  these  ...  we  must  add 
one    more   Asiatic    nation,    the    nation    of   the 
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Israelites.  .  .  .  The  Jewish  beggar-woman  was 
the  gipsy  of  the  first  century,  shivering  and  crowd- 
ing in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  telling  fortunes, 
as  Ezekiel  of  old  said,  "  for  handfuls  of  barley  and 
pieces  of  bread."  .  .  .  Not  only  were  the  women 
of  Rome  drawn  aside  into  this  varied  fanaticism, 
but  the  eminent  men  of  the  declining  republic  and 
the  absolute  sovereigns  of  the  early  empire  were 
tainted  and  enslaved  by  the  same  superstitions. 
The  great  Marius  Had  in  his  camp  a  Syrian,  pro- 
bably a  Jewish  prophetess,  by  whose  divinations 
he  regulated  the  progress  of  his  campaigns.  .  .  . 
Pomjpey,  Crassus,  and  Caesar,  at  the  close  of  the 
republic,  when  their  oracles  were  silent,  sought 
information  from  Oriental  astrology.  No  picture 
in  the  great  Lai  in  satirist  (Juvenal)  is  more  power- 
fully drawn  than  that  in  which  he  shows  us  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  sitting  on  the  rock  of  Capri  with 
his  flock  of  Chaldeans  round  him.* 

Ver.  7.  The  deputy  of  the  oonntry.  The  word 
rendered  *  deputy  *  is  the  Greek  term  for  the  Latin 
'proconsul.'  In  the  Roman  empire  there  were 
two  classes  of  provincial  governments.  The  one 
class  was  under  the  direction  of  the  senate  and 
people.  In  these  senatorial  provinces  the  presence 
of  an  armed  force  was  not  supposed  to  be  needed 
to  ensure  a  peaceful  administration.  The  rulers 
of  these  peaceful  provinces  were  termed  procon- 
suls ;  they  carried  with  them  into  their  govero- 


Coin  of  Proconsul  of  Cyprus. 

ments  the  ensi£;ns  of  a  consul,  the  lictors  and  the 
fasces.  These  held  ofHce  at  first  only  for  a  year, 
but  this  restriction  was  after  a  fime  relaxed,  and 
these  governors  remained  five  years,  or  longer,  in 
office.     Such  a  province  was  Cyprus. 

The  other  class  of  provinces — less  peaceful,  as 
it  was  supposed,  needing  the  presence  of  a  military 
force  to  preserve  order  —  were  governed  by  a 
military  officer  styled  a  'propraetor'  or  'legatus,' 
appointed  by  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
emperor.  Syria  was  a  province  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  sub  -  districts  of  these  '  imperial  * 
provinces  were  under  the  charge  of  procurators. 
Judea,  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  was  under  the  charge  of  one  of  these, 
the  procurator  Pontius  Pilate,  whose  commanding 
officer  was  the  legatus  of  Syria. 

SergiuB  Panlug.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of 
this  Roman  official.  Renan  [Sf.  Paul,  chap,  i.) 
suggests  that  he  may  fairly  be  identified  with  the 
naturalist  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

A.  prudent  man — better  rendered  a  'nian  of 
understanding.*  The  proconsul  was  one  of  those 
numy  high-class  Romans  of  that  period,  who, 
finding  no  satisfaction  in  the  strange,  fantastic 
system  of  idolatry  at  Rome  and  the  East,  sought 
for  a  nobler  faith.  It  was  this  restless,  uneasy 
spirit  which  led  Sergius  Paulus,  while  seeking 
truth,  to  make  a  friend  of  the  wandering  Magian 
£l]rmas,  who  professed  to  be  a  Jew— one  of  that 


strange  nation  which  claimed  for  ages  the  title  of 
the  exclusive  servants  of  the  one  true  God. 

Ver.  8.  But  Elymas  the  sorcerer  (^for  so  Is  his 
name  by  interpretation).  Elymas  is  an  Arabic 
word  which  means  the  'wise,'  the  'Magian,'  or 
'magician.'  It  was  evidently  self-interest  which 
induced  the  vagrant  Jew  to  depreciate  the  stranger 
missionaries  in  the  eyes  of  the  proconsul.  They, 
he  saw,  were  in  earnest ;  and  he  feared  with 
reason,  if  his  patron  listened  to  them,  his  chances 
of  further  gain  in  Cyprus  were  gone. 

Ver.  9.  Then  Saul  (who  also  is  called  Paul). 
This  abrupt  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts ' 
is  the  only  explanation  given  of  a  change  in  the 
great  apostle's  name.  Before  the  visit  to  the  coast 
of  the  governor  of  Cyprus  he  is  always  called 
Saul ;  after  the  visit  to  Cyprus  he  is  ever  spoken 
of  as  Paul.  By  this  name  in  all  his  epistles  he 
speaks  of  himself;  by  this  name  James  and  the 
Jerusalem  Council  write  of  him  in  their  letters  to 
the  Gentile  churches  (Acts  xv.  25) ;  by  this  name 
Peter  years  after  speaks  of  him,  calling  him  '  his 
beloved  brother  Paul '  (2  Pet.  iii.  15).  The  ques- 
tion arises.  Whence  came  this  second  name? 
Two  distinct  classes  of  explanation  have  been 
suggested  :  (a)  He  received  the  name  of  Paul  at 
this  time  in  Cyprus,  and  in  some  way  or  other  the 
name  is  connected  with  his  friend  and  convert,  the 
Roman  Sergius  Paulus.  Either  the  grateful  pro- 
consul, finding  the  Christian  missionaries,  from 
whom  he  had  learned  the  way  of  salvation,  would 
receive  no  recompense  or  reward,  persuaded  the 
more  prominent  of  the  two  to  exchange  his  Jewish 
for  his  own  illustrious  Gentile  appellation,  as  a 
memorial  of  what  he  had  received  from  them,  or 
his  friends  gave  him  the  name  in  memory  of  the 
work  done  in  Cyprus,  [b)  Saul  possessed  the 
Gentile  name  of  Paul  even  before  he  was  a 
Christian.  This  adoption  of  a  Gentile  name  in 
addition  to  the  original  Hebrew  name  was  a 
practice  well  known  among  the  Jews.  Thus  we 
find  Belteshazzar  —  Daniel ;  Esther  —  Hadassah  ; 
Simon  —  Peter,  in  the  present  chapter  Simeon 
— Niger ;  John  —  Mark  ;  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Jew  of  Tarsus,  Saul — Paulus :  '  Saul,  who 
also  is  called  Paul.'  Paul,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  Hellenistic  Jew  and  also  a 
Roman  citizen,  and  as  such  very  probably, 
indeed,  possessed  two  names — the  one  Hebrew, 
the  other  Larin.  On  the  whole,  the  second  ex- 
planation seems  the  more  probable  account  of 
the  two  names  of  the  Gentile  apostle.  From  this 
time  onward  the  Roman  name  '  Paul '  is  only  made 
use  of.  Hitherto  the  life  of  the  Pharisee  of  Tarsus 
had  been  spent  almost  exclusively  among  Jews  ; 
from  henceforth  his  life  and  work  lay  among  the 
Gentile  subjects  of  Rome,  who  would  know  and 
speak  of  the  great  apostle  only  as  '  Paul  of 
Tarsus.' 

Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his  eyes  on 
him.  From  the  narrative  it  is  clear  that  the  Jewish 
teachers — the  true  and  the  false — met  together  in 
the  presence  of  the  Roman  governor,  who,  in  the 
end,  was  convinced  by  the  arguments  and  power 
of  Paul.  The  disputes  turned,  no  doubt,  on  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  old  prophets  of  Israel 
respecting  the  coming  of  Messiah,  His  kingdom 
here,  and  His  future  sitting  in  judgment.  The 
clever  Magian  evidently  gave  a  ialse  meaning  tc 
the  words  and  prophecies,  perhaps  asserting  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  past  already,  as  did 
the  fa*se  teacher  alluded  to  in  2  Tim.  ii.  18  (see  also 
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Coi.  ii.  8) ;  for  Paul,  in  ver.  lo,  recognises  in  bis 
burning  reproacbes  Elymas'  power  and  ability — 
*  O  full  of  subtilty  and  all  mischief — and  charges 
him  with  endeavouring,  by  his  false  though  &r- 
seeming  teaching,  to  prevent  the  noble  Sergius 
Paulus  from  walking  in  the  ways  in  which  man 
should  walk  before  God.  As  is  so  often  the  case 
in  false  teaching,  the  restraints  to  evil  living, 
the  checks  to  a  selfish,  luxurious,  indulgent  life, 
which  a  belief  in  the  Messiah  of  Paul  always 
imposes,  were  removed  by  the  loose,  imperfect 
doctrine  of  the  Jewish  Marian. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Thou  ahalt  be  blind.  Miracles  of  punish- 
ment are  very  rare  in  the  New  Testament.  Peter 
and  Paul  each  once  at  least  worked  a  miracle  of 
wrath  in  the  name  of  their  Master, — Peter,  in  the 
case  of  Ananias  and  his  guilty  wife  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  Jewish  assembly;  Paul,  before  the 
Roman  governor  of  Cyprus.  In  both  these 
instances  of  a  terrible  severity,  it  was  not  simple 
unbelief  which  was  punished,  but  a  course  ot 
conduct  which,  in  the  one  case,  set  the  example 
of  religious  hypocrisy,  and  in  the  other  gave  its 
sanction  to  a  self-indulgent,  evil  life.  Elymas  was 
punished  for  a  deliberate  using  of  talents  and  power 
to  persuade  men  to  be  enemies  of  righteousness, 
and  haters  of  the  pure  life  loved  by  the  Lord. 

Not  seeing  the  snn  for  a  season.  Even  here 
the  punishment  might  be  only  of  temporary  dura- 
tion, the  gracious  purpose  being  to  awaken 
repentance  in  him,  as  well  to  show  the  Roman 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord  preached  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas  was  with  authority.  Gloag's 
remarks  here  on  the  miracle-power  of  the  apostles 
are  good :  *  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  tnat  the 
apostles  possessed  the  power  of  working  miracles 
at  pleasure,  but  only  when  they  felt  a  Divine  impulse 
urging  them  to  perform  one.  Paul  struck 
Elymas  with  blindness  because  he  felt  inspired  to 
perform  that  miracle ;  but  he  could  not  cure 
Epaphroditus  of  his  sickness,  or  remove  irom 
himself  the  thorn  in  the  flesh.  The  miraculous 
power  with  which  he  was  invested  was  not  under 
nis  own  control,  but  under  the  control  and  direc- 
tion of  Him  who  bestowed  that  power.* 

Ver.  12.  Believed.  That  Sergius  Paulus  was 
baptized  is  the  natural  inference.  *  Believed  *  is 
the  ordinary  expression  used  in  the  early  Christian 
records  for  turning  to  the  Lord  and  joining  tho 
Church  (so  Acts  iv.  4,  xi.  21,  xix.  18).  The  pro- 
consul of  Cyprus  is  another  instance  of  men  of 
high  rank  joining  the  Christian  brotherhood  in  very 
early  times  (see  note  on  ver.  I  of  this  chapter). 

Ver.  13.  Paul  and  his  company.  Paul  now 
was  evidently  the  leading  person  of  the  mission  ; 
he  and  Barnabas  had  exchanged  places  ;  the  dis- 
putation before  Sergius  Paulus,  and  the  miracle  of 
punishment  worked  on  the  Magian,  placed  Paul 
in  a  new  position.  The  ungrudging  spirit  of 
Barnabas  seems  at  once  to  have  conceded  the  first 
place  to  his  more  gifted  fellow-worker. 

Perga  in  Pamphylia.  Perga  was  a  large  and 
flourishing  city,  almost  as  famous  for  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  Diana  as  was  Ephesus.  For  some 
reasons  not  known  to  us,  the  apostles  stayed  but  a 
very  short  time  in  Perga  ;  on  their  return,  we  read 
in  Acts  xiv.  25  how  they  preached  the  word  there. 

The  flourishing  inland  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
such  as  Antioch  and  Iconium,  were  the  home  of 
many  Jews  ;  these,  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem 
and  its  stem  exclusive  spirit,  appear  to  have 
drawn  into  their  synagogues  many  proselytes  and 


hearers.  Mixed  marriages  between  these  Jews 
and  the  Gentile  natives  of  the  country  appear  not 
to  have  been  uncommon  (see  Acts  xvi.  1-3). 
Paul,  whose  home  was  in  the  not  distant  Cilician 
Tarsus,  and  who  had  recently  spent  two  or  more 
years  there,  was  of  course  acquainted  with  these 
mixed  Jewish  and  Gentile  congregations,  and  con- 
sidered that  among  them  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  would  receive  a  welcome. 

And  John,  departing  from  them,  retamed  to 
Jerusalem.  It  is  not  told  us  why  the  nephew  of 
Barnabas  abandoned  the  work  here.  Some  suggest 
as  a  reason  for  his  desertion,  his  dislike  to  Paui*s 
evident  intention  to  found  a  great  Gentile  Church ; 
his  Jerusalem  training  and  associations  preventing 
him  from  sympathising  with  a  policy  which  would 
place  the  Gentile  on  an  equality  with  the  Jew  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  But  the  more  probable 
reason  for  his  desertion  was,  that  he  shrank  from 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  the  mission.  See 
for  a  detailed  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  this 
John  Mark,  note  on  chap.  xv.  39. 

Ver.  14.  They  came  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia. 
Antioch  in  Pisidia  was  one  of  the  many  Antiochs 
(see  note  on  ver.  4)  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
about  350  years  before  the  visit  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas.  It  was  a  city  of  considerable  im- 
portance, and  a  Roman  colony  (on  the  meaning  of 
'  colony,'  see  note  on  chap.  xvi.  12).  Vast  ruins 
of  the  once  celebrated  Pisidian  capital  were  iden- 
tified some  forty  years  ago  by  an  English  traveller. 

Ver.  16.  Hen  of  Israel,  and  ye  ttiat  fear  Ood. 
*  Men  of  Israel,* — ^that  is,  the  Jews  and  proselytes 
worshipping  in  the  congregation.  'Tliose  that 
fear  God'  included  those  Gentile  natives  of 
Pisidia  and  strangers  who  had  given  up  idol- 
worship,  and  who  worshipjped  the  God  of  Israel, 
without,  however,  being  circumcised.  They  are 
usually  termed  *  proselytes  of  the  gate.* 

Paui*s  Sermon  in  the  Synagogue  oj  Antioch 
in  Pisidia^  17-41. 

This  discourse  fiUls  naturally  into  three  divisions  : 

{a)  17-22.  A  sketch  of  the  grand  old  story  of 
the  chosen  people  till  the  days  of 
David. 

(^)  23-37.  Paul  speaks  of  David's  great  de- 
scendant foreseen  by  the  prophets, 
and  points  out  how  all  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  in  the  crucified  descen- 
dant of  David,  Jesus.  He  tells  them, 
this  crucified  but  now  risen  Jesus 
is  their  promised  Messiah. 

W  38-41.  Everyone,  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew, 
who  receives  this  Jesus  as  Messiah, 
may  find  in  Him  forgiveness  of  all 
sins. 

A  Rough  Paraphrase  oj  Paulas  Antioch  Semum^ 
from  the  Abstract  or  Condensed  Report  given 
by  the  Compiler  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostla, 

The  preacher  began  with  a  short  sketch  of  the 
story  of  the  chosen  people,  lightly  touching  on 
some  of  its  grander  and  nobler  chapters.  For 
instance,  he  told  them  how,  when  Israel  was  a 
stranger  in  Egypt,  God,  as  a  father  towards  a 
child,  watched  over  their  fortunes,  training  them 
to  a  higher  life,  and  raising  them  in  the  estimation 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  He  told  them  how 
tliey  came  out  from  Egypt,  borne  up  by  the 
glorious  arm  of  the  Lord.     He  reminded  them  of 
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the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  spoke  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  monarchy  of  Saul,  and  closed  the 
sketch  of  the  older  story  of  Israel  with  a  reference 
to  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  and 
from  David  he  passed  at  once  to  David's  great 
Descendant,  whom  John  the  Baptist,  the  well- 
known  and  generally  -  acknowledged  prophet, 
saluted  as  Messiah. 

*This  Son  of  David  was  to  be  the  Great 
Deliverer,' — this  was  the  subject  of  the  second 
division  of  his  sermon  in  the  Antioch  synago^e. 
Surely  Israel,  argued  Paul,  ought  to  have  received 
Him,  for  His  Divine  mission  was  attested — ist, 
by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead  ;  2d,  by  the 
strange  fulfilment  in  His  jperson  of  all  that  was 
written  in  the  prophets  concerning  the  sufferings 
of  Messiah.  Then  he  told  the  Antioch  Jews  and 
Gentile  proselytes  that  to  them  were  the  glad 
tidings  sent,  for  the  Jerusalem  Jews  in  their 
stubborn  self-will  had  rejected  Him  ;  and  this  sin 
of  theirs  was  not  lessened  because  through  them 
all  that  the  old  prophets  wrote  of  Messiah  had 
been  fulfilled.  Tney  should  have  kept  their  eyes 
fixed  on  the  high  and  lofty  things  prophesied  of 
Him  ;  and  knowing  well  what  was  foretold  con- 
cerning Messiah's  sufferings,  should  surely  have 
prevented  their  rulers  from  being  the  chief  actors 
m  His  humiliation  and  death. 

What  a  strange,  inconceivable  folly,  to  fall  into 
the  very  sin  foretold  in  the  sacred  records  they 
were  ever  listening  to !  But  when  these  blind 
ones — leaders  of  Israel — had  worked  on  Him 
(Christ)  all  the  fearful  things  predicted  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  left  Him  in  the  grave,  then  God, 
on  His  side,  began  to  work  His  work,  and  raised 
the  crucified  Messiah  from  the  dead.  God's  vast 
work,  begun  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  Paul 
the  missionaiy  told  them  he  was  helping  to  carry 
on,  by  speaking  thus  before  the  present  audience 
in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch,  by  pointing  out  to 
them  that  the  well-known  promises  to  the  fathers 
that  a  Redeemer  for  time  and  etenu^  should 
arise  was  now  fulfilled  to  them,  the  children,  in 
the  person  of  the  risen  Jesus. 

Alone  through  this  Messiah  Jesus,  said  the 
preacher  Paul,  can  come  remission  of  sins  ;  alone 
through  faith  in  Him  can  men  be  justified  from 
every  sin,  a  justification  they  sought  in  vain  in  the 
law  of  Moses. 

Men,  then,  must  beware  lest,  in  rejecting  this 
Messiah,  the  doom  of  death  foretold  in  the 
prophets  come  upon  them. 

We  possess  in  this  report  of  the  speech  either 
the  memoranda  of  one  present  (probably  St. 
Luke),  and  who  doubtless  wrote  these  memoranda 
down  at  the  time,  or  else  it  is  a  copy  of  the  very 
notes  of  Paul  himself. 

Although  a  full  abstract  of  the  great  sermon,  it 
is  only  an  abstract,  but  it  evidently  preserves  many 
of  the  very  words  used  by  Paul.  The  last  portion 
unfolds  the  doctrines  known  in  Christian  theology 
especially  as  Pauline,  and  in  fact  summarises  the 
earlier  chapters  of  his  famous  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  where  his  view  of  *  justification  by  faith 
only '  is  laid  open  in  all  its  breadth  and  fulness. 

The  sermon,  in  its  historical  introduction, 
follows  that  school  of  early  Jewish  Christian 
teaching  of  which  St  Stephen  s  apology  is  the 
great  example.  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  Pharisee, 
must  have  heard  those  winning,  eloquent  words  in 
the  Sanhedrim  hall,  must  have  felt  their  power. 


and  recognised  how  unanswerable,  from  a  Jewish 
standpoint,  was  the  argument.  The  grand  old 
story  of  Israel  was  as  welcome  a  theme  to  the  Jew  of 
Pisidian  Antioch  as  it  was  to  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews  who  had  never  wandered  beyond  the 
shadow  of  the  Lord's  house  at  Jerusalem  j  and 
the  early  Christian  preacher  seems  to  have  won 
the  attention  of  many  an  Israelitic  congregation 
by  thus  appealing  to  the  undying  spirit  of  Jewish 
nationality. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  discourse,  Paul,  like 
Peter  in  his  first  recorded  sermon  in  the  early 
chapters  of  the  *■  Acts,'  makes  the  resurrection  the 
great  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  with 
Peter  cites  the  same  verse  of  a  well-known  Psalm. 
This  making  the  resurrection  the  central  point  of 
early  Christian  preaching  was  no  doubt  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Jerusalem  apostles,  who  could 
appeal  to  so  many  eye-witnesses  of  the  strange, 
mighty  fact  ;  and  Barnabas  had  no  doubt,  during 
their  long  friendship,  instructed  Paul  in  the  method 
of  teaching  adoi}ted  by  the  apostles  of  the  Lord. 

The  third  division  of  the  discourse  may  be  said 
to  have  been  exclusively  Pauline  in  character.  To 
speak  of  the  '  impossibility  of  being  justified  by 
the  law  of  Moses  was  hardly  a  development  of 
Christian  belief.  Jesus  had  already  proclaimed 
that  the  reign  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  over  for 
ever,  but  still  this  open  declaration  that  justifica- 
tion could  alone  be  found  by  faith  in  Jesus, — a  great 
truth  which  the  preacher  afterwards  fully  elabo- 
rated in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  that  the 
Gentile  equally  with  the  Jew  might  attain  to  this 
great  salvation, — marked  a  new  point  of  departure 
in  Christian  theology. 

First  Division  of  the  Sermon— Sketch  of  the  Story 
01  Isrcul  till  the  Days  o;  David. 

Ver.  17.  The  God  of  fhis  people  of  Israel 
choee  oar  fBtthen.  The  Eternal  chose  Israel  out 
of  the  various  peoples  of  the  world  for  *  His  own,' 
to  keep  burning,  m  the  midst  of  the  varied  popu- 
lations given  up  to  idolatry,  and  exposed  to  the 
terrible  consequences  which  followed  impure  idol- 
worship,  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true, 
pure  God.  The  special  work  of  Israel  was  not 
what  is  usually  termed  human  learning,  nor  were 
the  schools  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land  at 
any  period  resorted  to  by  foreigners,  and  yet  .the 
Hebrew  nation  ranks  with  the  Greeks  as  educators 
of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  well  and  truly 
said,  if  we  take  away  two  nations  from  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  people  of  the  earth  might  still . 
have  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
though  in  their  most  flourishing  periods  they  have 
scarcely  counted  one-hundredth  part  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  this  influence,  which  they  alone  shared 
with  the  people  of  antiquity  most  famous  for 
letters,  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  worked 
in  the  world  by  the  people  whom  God  chose  for 
*  His  own.' 

Exalted  the  people.  Not  only  by  increasing 
their  numbers,  but  exalting  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
nations  by  the  mighty  works  wrought  by  Moses 
previous  to  the  exodus. 

With  an  high  arm.  The  expression  *  high  arm' 
is  the  same  used  in  Ex.  vi.  0  (LXX.),  rendered 
in  the  English  Version  'with  stretched-out  arm.' 
The  figure  was  probably  originally  suggested  to 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  familiar 
hieroglyphic  which  represents  'Might*  by  two 
outstretched  arms. 
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Ver.  1 8.  Suffered  he  their  mannesB.  Another 
word  is  found  in  the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS., 
which  signifies,  *  He  (God)  bare  them  (in  the  wil- 
derness) as  a  nursing  father/  as  in  Deut.  i.  31. 

Ver.  1 9.  Seven  nationB  in  the  land  of  Ohanaan. 
Compare  Deut.  vii.  i.  These  *  seven'  were  the 
principal  and  most  powerful  tribes  of  Canaan. 

Ver.  20.  And  after  that  he  gave  unto  them 
jadges  about  the  space  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  According  to  the  received  text,  it  would 
seem  that  the  period  during  which  the  judges 
ruled  in  Israel  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  years ; 
and  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  chronology  of  the 
Book  of  Judges  and  the  date  given  by  Josephus, 
but  it  varies  from  the  statement  given  in  i  Kings 
vL  I.  These  questions  of  obscure  dates,  especially 
in  a  period  so  confused  as  the  times  of  Uie  judges, 
are  of  little  or  no  importance.  In  the  present 
instance,  however,  the  apparent  discrepancy  is 
done  away  with  by  the  discovery  of  what  is  evi- 
dently the  true  reading.  In  the  majority  of  the 
oldest  Greek  mss.,  the  words,  'about  the  space 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,'  precede  the  words, 
'  and  after  that  he  gave  them  j udges. '  The  passage, 
then,  runs  thus  :  '  He  divided  their  land  to  them 
by  lot '  (or  better  rendered,  '  He  gave  them  their 
land  for  a  possession ')  '  for  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  after  that  he  gave  them  judges 
until  Samuel.'  The  only  remaining  question  is, 
when  did  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  com- 
mence ?  The  birth  of  Isaac,  on  the  whole,  seems 
to  be  the  period  when  God  chose  their  fathers  for 
the  possession  of  the  land. 

Ver.  21.  By  the  space  of  forty  yean.  The  Old 
Testament  does  not  mention  the  length  of  Saul's 
reign.  The  statement  here,  however,  agrees  with 
Josephus,  who  speaks  of  Saul  reigning  eighteen 
years  before  Samuel's  death  and  twenty-two  sSter  it. 

Ver.  22.  And  when  he  had  removed  him. 
That  is,  by  death.  It  was  not  until  Saul  had 
perished  that  David  became  king,  although  he  had 
been  anointed  during  the  lifetime  of  Saul. 

David  the  son  of  Jesse,  a  man  after  mine  own 
heart.  This  expression  is  not  found  in  this  form 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  made  up  of  two 
passages  from  Ps.  Ixxxix.  20,  where  the  Eternal, 
speaking,  says,  *  I  have  found  David  m^  servant,' 
and  I  Sam.  xiii.  14,  where  Samuel  speakmg  to  Saul 
says,  '  The  Lord  hath  sought  Him  a  man  uler  His 
own  heart.' 

In  our  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  king 
'after  God's  own  heart,'  we  must  ever  remember 
his  nobility  of  aim  and  purpose,  his  unwearied 
labour  for  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  committed  to 
his  charge,  his  devotion  to  God,  his  longing  after 
a  purer  and  better  life,  his  bitter  remorse  when- 
ever he  fell ;  and  at  the  same  time,  without 
attempting  to  extenuate  the  dark  and  terrible  sins 
which  marred  his  splendid  reign,  we  must  remember 
the  wild  and  half-savage  state  of  society  in  the 
midst  of  which  David  lived,  and  the  terrible 
temptation  to  which  an  absolute  and  irresponsible 
ruler  of  such  a  society  was  then  exposed.  One 
characteristic  especially  distinguished  David's 
rule — he  rigidly  guarded  the  people  from  idolatry 
and  all  the  abominations  which  attended  idol- 
worship,  and  kept  them  faithful  to  the  adoration 
of  the  pure  and  holy  God  of  their  fathers. 

Second  Division  of  the  Sermon. — Of  the  Promised 
Messiah^  Jesus,  the  Son  of  David,  23-37. 

Ver.  23.  Of  this  man's  seed.     This  was  the  first 


requisite,  forunless  He  were  descended  firom  David, 
Jesus  could  not  be  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the 
prophets. 

God,  according  to  his  promise,  raised  unto 
Israel  a  Saviour,  Jecna.  The  first  part  of  the 
Antioch  sermon  spoke  of  the  history  of  Israel 
under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  the  unseen 
Messiah  ;  the  second  part  of  the  discourse  tells  of 
this  Messiah's  appearance  on  earth. 

*  According  to  His  promise.'  Patil  returns  to 
and  speaks  of  the  long  looked-for  promise  in  the 
thirty-second  verse.  I  nstead  of  the  word  translated 
'raised'  (unto  Israel),  the  word  contained  in  the 
older  MSS.  here  signifies  'brought'  (unto  Israel). 
It  is  the  very  word  used  in  the  Messianic  prophecy 
of  Zechariah  iii.  8 :  '  Behold,  I  will  brit^  forth 
my  servant  the  Branch. ' 

Ver.  24.  When  John  had  first  preached  before 
his  coming,  'llie  literal  translation  of  the  Greek 
gives  a  clearer  meaning:  'John  having  preached 
before  His  coming.'  Paul  mentions  this  preaching 
and  testimony  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus  as  a  thing 
well  known.  A  vast  number  of  the  Jews  seem  to 
have  acknowledged  John's  authority  as  a  prophet. 
His  mission  created  a  great  stir  in  the  Holy  L^nd  ; 
and  later  we  read  of  his  disciples  at  Ephesus, 
some  twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  (Acts  xix.  3). 

Ver.  25.  And  as  John  fulfilled  his  course. 
Better  rendered,  '  And  as  John  was  fulfilling  his 
coarse. '  This  was  an  expression  peculiar  to  Paul ; 
see  2  Tim.  iv.  7 ;  '  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course.'  Compare  also  Paul's 
words  in  Acts  xx.  24,  Gal.  ii.  2.  The  words  signify, 
'  When  the  work  and  ministry  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  near  its  close.'  It  was  just  before  that  im- 
prisonment which  was  terminated  in  the  cruel 
death  inflicted  by  Herod,  that  John  said,  not  once, 
but,  as  Alford  remarks,  habitually — 

Whom  think  ye  that  I  amf  The  reading  of 
three  of  the  oldest  MSS.  would  require,  instead  of 
'  Whom  think  yeV  '  What  think  ye  that  I  am  V 
This  slight  change,  if  made,  would  in  no  wise  alter 
the  sense,  but  would  impress  more  forcibly  John's 
fear  of  being  mistaken  for  that  glorious  One  whose 
way  he  was  preparing. 

There  oometh  one  after  me.  The  very  words 
and  thoughts  used  by  Luke  (and  Paul)  in  the  Third 
Gospel  in  the  account  of  the  mission  of  the  Baptist. 
Respecting  the  expression  itself  ('whose  shoes,* 
etc. ),  it  was  looked  upon  as  the  office  of  the  lowest 
slaves  to  unfasten  their  master's  sandals. 

Ver.  26.  Men  and  brethren,  children  of  the 
stock  of  Abraham,  and  whosoever  among  you 
feareth  God,  to  you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation 
sent  Before  speaking  at  length  of  the  Crucified 
as  Messiah,  Paul  excites  the  attention  of  the 
congreeation  by  pointing  out  that  to  them  who 
were  then  listening  to  his  words  was  this  sal- 
vation offered.  In  the  word  'brethren,'  he 
appeals  lovingly  to  them  as  belonging  to  one  race 
with  himself;  while,  in  the  expression,  'children 
of  the  stock  of  Abraham,'  he  again  reminds  them 
of  the  glorious  hopes  of  Israel.  The  Gentile 
listeners  who  were  present,  under  the  term,  *  who- 
soever among  you  feareth  God,'  he  associates  with 
all  true  Jews.  '  To  you  all  in  this  distant  Pisidian 
Antioch,  comes  now  the  word  of  the  Lord.' 

Ver.  27.  For  they  tiiat  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 
For,  Paul  went  on  to  say,  in  that  proud  home  of 
our  common  faith,  in  the  holy  city,  our  rulers  and 
priests  have  rejected  Him.     They  have  ignored 
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those  voices  of  the  prophets  which  are  ever  ringing 
in  their  ears ;  therefore  to  you  now,  Jews  of  the 
dispersion  and  Gentiles  who  fear  God,  the  apostles 
of  the  Lord  are  sent  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation.  In  other  words,  we  find  the  same  truth 
expressed  in  ver.  46,  *  Lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles ;' 
and  years  after,  again  in  the  imperial  city,  we  hear 
Paul  telling  the  Jews  of  Rome  that  the  salvation 
of  God  is  sent  to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  they  will 
hear  it  (Acts  xxviiL  28).  The  righteous  judgment 
of  God  in  all  its  awful  severity  was  shown  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three  years  later  in  the  destruction 
of  the  holy  city  and  in  the  final  dispersion  of  the 
Jewish  race. 

Which  are  read  every  Sabbath  day.  How 
wildly  foolish  does  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  rulers 
seem  to  those  who  calmly  review  the  whole  story 
of  the  chosen  people  !  For  these  very  priests  and 
scribes,  who  gloried  in  their  reverential  care  for 
the  Maw  and  the  prophets,'  to  fall  into  the  awful 
sin  these  holy  writmgp  foreshadowed,  seems  an  act 
of  blind  folly  almost  inconceivable. 

The  Argument  of  the  following  ten  verses,  28-37, 
is  as  follows : — 

(1)  Vers.  28,  29.  The  Jews  put  the  innocent 
Jesus  to  death,  and  then  laid  Him  in  the  grave. 

(2)  Vers.  30,  31.  But  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead;  and  of  the  resurrection  we  possess  many 
eye-witnesses. 

(3)  Vers.  32,  33.  In  this  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
God  hath  fulfilled  His  great  promise  to  the  nithers 
of  Israel,  for  it  is  His  resurrection  which  is  the 
great  proof  of  His  Messiahship. 

(4)  Vers.  34-37.  The  Risen  One,  according  to 
the  Word  of  God  contained  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets,  will  never  die. 

Ver.  28.  And  though  they  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  him.  They  accused  Jesus  of  blasphemy 
and  sedition,  but  were  utterly  unable  to  prove 
either  charge. 

Ver.  29.  All  that  was  written  of  him.  That  is, 
the  various  indignities  predicted  in  those  prophecies 
which  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  Messiah.  Com- 
pare, for  instance,  Ps.  xxii.;  Isa.  liii.;  Zcch.  xi.  12, 
13,  xii.  lo-xiii.  7. 

They  took  him  down  from  the  tree,  and  laid 
him  in  a  sepulchre.  The  burial  and  probably  the 
act  of  taking  the  body  from  the  cross,  was  actually 
performed  by  the  hands  of  friends,  like  Nicodemus 
and  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  but  in  Paul's  rapid 
summary  of  the  terrible  facts,  it  was  not  judged 
necessary  to  make  any  distinction  between  the 
various  agents  in  the  transaction ;  besides  which, 
to  the  letter  even  the  statement  is  strictly  accurate. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicodemus  were  both  of 
them  rulers. 

Ver.  30.  But  God  raised  him  from  the  dead. 
Paul  with  great  force  and  power  here  contrasts 
the  work  of  God  with  the  work  of  men.  Men 
rejected,  scorned,  and  then  crucified  Jesus;  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead. 

Ver.  31.  And  he  was  seen  many  days  of  them. 
This  was  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  proof  which  the  apostles 
in  their  preaching  ever  used  with  great  power. 
With  these  first  teachers  of  Christianity  the  resur- 
rection of  their  crucified  Master  rested  on  no 
traditibn,  however  well  supported  and  attested, 
but  on  the  testimony  of  many  living  men  who  had 
seen,  and  touched,  and  talked 'm^)^  the  Lord  Jesus 
after  that  He  was  risen  from  the  dead. 


Which  came  up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jeru- 
salem. This  refers  especially  to  those  Galilean 
disciples  who  were  with  Him  on  His  last  journey 
to  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  holy  women  are  here 
included,  and  many  others  whose  names  are  not 
preserved.  We  know  from  Paul's  letter  to  the 
Corinthians  that  there  were  oVer  five  hundred  of 
these  eye-witnesses  of  some  part  or  other  of  the 
Lord's  second  life  on  earth  (i  Cor.  xv.  6). 

Ver.  32.  And  we  declare  unto  you.  And  thus, 
Paul  went  on  to  say,  while  the  apostles  and  eye- 
witnesses are  at  this  moment  carrying  out  their 
mission  in  the  Holy  Land  to  the  Jews,  we  (Paul 
and  Barnabas)  are  preaching  to  you  in  these  distant 
lands  the  same  glad  truths. 

Ver.  33.  God  hath  fulfilled  The  Greek  word 
here  may  be  rendered  *hath  completely  fulfilled,' 
— cofnpletely,  because  in  the  resurrection  which  is 
here  about  to  be  mentioned,  the  ascension  and 
exaltation  of  Messiah  are  both  involved. 

In  the  second  psalm.  Some  of  the  fathers  and 
one  ancient  MS.  read  here,  'in  the  first  psalm.' 
This  singular  variation  is  accounted  for  by  the  first 
psalm  being  frequently  not  numbered,  but  simply 
looked  at  as  a  psalm  of  introduction.  It  is  not 
the  custom  of  Paul  or  the  New  Testament  writers 
to  quote  so  exactly  as  in  this  instance,  never  giving 
the  number  of  the  chapter  or  the  ^psalm  whence 
the  reference  was  drawn;  the  exception  in  this 
case  was  probably  owing  to  the  high  importance 
attached  by  the  early  Christian  teachers  to  this 
great  Messianic  prophecy  appearing  as  it  does  on 
the  first  page,  so  to  speak,  of  the  sacred  psalter. 

Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten 
thee.    The  Eternal  speaks  in  this  psalm  to  Messiah, 

*  Thou  art  my  Son,  to-day — the  day  of  Thy  resur- 
rection— I  have  declared  Thee— have  exhibited 
Thee  as  begotten. '  He  had  been  the  Son  of  God 
from  all  eternity  j  but  by  His  triumphant  resurrec- 
tion after  His  humiliation  He  was  openly  declared 
or  shown  to  be  so.  Paul  later  expands  the  same 
great  thought :  *  He  (Jesus  Christ)  was  declared  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead '  (Rom.  i.  4). 

Ver.  34.  No  more  to  return  to  corruption. 
That  is  to  say,  Christ  will  never  again  endure 
death— death  which  is  invariably  followed  by  cor- 
ruption. His  sacred  body,  however,  underwent 
no  change  or  corruption  while  it  lay  in  the  grave ; 
so  that  here  *  to  return  to  corruption '  is  simply 

*  to  die.'  The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  Christ  s 
existence  is  often  urged  by  Paul  (see  especially 
Rom.  vi.  9).  We  can  trace  in  this  and  in  other 
sermons  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  outlines  of  the  great 
arguments  and  doctrines  which  he  afterwards 
pressed  home  with  so  much  power  in  his  epistles. 

I  will  give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 
The  literal  translation  of  these  words  is  more 
forcible :  *  I  will  give  to  you  (jperform  to  you)  the 
holy  and  sure  mercies  of  David.'  This  quotation 
slightly  varies  from  the  words,  but  fully  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  original  (Isa.  Iv.  3).  One  of  these 
mercies  was  a  promise  to  David  that  after  he  (the 
Ring)  had  fulfilled  his  allotted  days  and  slept  with 
his  fathers,  God  would  raise  up  a  successor  of  his 
house,  whose  reign  should  be  perpetual,  the  throne 
of  whose  kingdom  God  would  establish  for  ever 
(see  2  Sam.  vii.  13  and  16).  This  *  promise'  Paul 
tells  them  belongs  *to  them,'  that  is,  to  them  and 
all  who  accept  the  salvation  he  was  offering  them 
in  his  Master's  name ;  and  the  promise  was,  that  a 
king  Messiah  should  appear,  whose  reign  should  be 
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perpetual.  Now  Jesus,  whom  Paul  preached,  had 
been  shown  to  be  the  Messiah  by  His  resurrection : 
the  promise,  then,  made  it  certain  that  He  (Jesus) 
would  live  and  reign  for  ever,  without  any  more 
interruption  by  death  or  corruption. 

Ver.  Tj.  Wherefore  he  saith  also  in  another 
psalm,  Thoa  shall;  not  sufEsr  thine  Holy  One  to 
see  oormption.  He,  that  is,  God ;  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  *  He  (God)  said  on  this  wise,  I  will 
give  you  the  sure  mercies  of  David.*  Although  in 
uie  psalm  quoted  (xvi.)  David  is  speaking,  he  is 
only  speaking  evidently  the  words  put  mto  his 
mouth  by  God.  David  is  the  interpreter,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  laid  in  the  tomb,  U  underweni  no  corruption^ 
and  until  the  day  of  resurrection  lay  as  though  on 
a  couch  (see  Calvin's  note  here). 

Ver.  36.  For  David,  after  he  had  senre^  bis 
own  generation  by  the  will  of  Gk>d,  fell  on  sleep. 
The  words  of  the  psalm  just  auoted  were  spoken 
certainly  by  King  David,  but  mey  cannot  possibly 
find  their  fulfilment  in  him,  for  an  everlasting 
salvation  was  promised  through  a  Messiah  who 
should  reign  for  ever;  but  when  David  had 
accomplished  his  allotted  work,  he  died,  full  of 
years  and  honours  certainly,  the  man  after  God*s 
own  heart,  and  with  all  his  errors  and  shortcomings 
a  great  and  magnificent  sovereign ;  but,  when  he 
reached  the  usual  term  of  human  Ufe,  hefdl  on  sleep. 

And  was  laid  with  his  fathers.  The  word  of 
the  original  Hebrew  and  also  in  the  Greek  version 
of  the  LXX.  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul  after  death.  The  soul  went  to 
Sheol,  the  place  where  the  souls  of  the  departed 
rest ;  there  the  souls  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
the  fathers  pf  David,  already  were.  It  is  a  differ- 
ent expression  to  any  of  those  used  for  death  and 
buiial.  (See  Gesemus  on  the  Hebrew  original  of 
this  word  used  Gen.  xxv,  8,  xxxv.  29 ;  2  Kings 
xxii.  20;  Judg.  ii.  10. 

Saw  cormi^on.  That  is  to  say,  the  body,  the 
mortal  part,  of  King  David. 

Third  Division  of  the  Sermon  —  PatU  declares  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Synagogue  at  Antioch 
the  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith  in  Jesus, 
38,  39-^olemn  IVaming  against  /defection  of 
Messiah,  40,  41. 

Ver.  38.  Through  this  man  is  preached  nnto 
you  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Paul  having  now 
shown  that  in  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  Risen  One 
all  the  great  prophecies  concerning  Messiah  were 
fully  accomplished,  solemnly  declares  to  his 
listeners  that  the  Messianic  blessings  of  for^veness 
and  justification  can  alone  proceed  from  Him,  and 
will  only  be  shared  by  those  who  receive  Him  as 
their  Lord.  Thus  at  the  close  of  the  Antioch 
sermon  the  Gentile  apostle  |[ives  us  the  first  rough 
outline  of  that  ^eat  doctnne  of  Justification  by 
Faith — the  doctnne  which  in  after  years,  guided 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  Paul  laid  open  in  all  its 
marvellous  fulness  when  he  wrote  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  his  great  epistle  which  tells  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

Ver.  39.  By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified 
from  ail  things,  from  which  ye  could  not  he 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses.  In  other  words, 
Paul  said  to  them,  *  Jesus  Christ,  if  ye  believe  on 
Him  as  Messiah,  will  do  for  you  what  the  Law 
could  not  do.  In  Him  shall  you  be  justified  from 
all  your  sins— that  is,  you  shall  be  freed  firom  the 
galling  chains  and  fetters  of  guilt.' 


In  these  words  at  the  close  of  the  Antioch 
sermon  Paul  proclaims  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Messiah  all  men  may  find  peace,  and  may  obtain 
forgiveness  of  every  sin.  He  gently  puts  aside  the 
Law— in  which  the  Jews  had  trusted— as  incapable 
of  procuring  in  any  way  for  those  who  submitted 
to  it,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  with  God. 
He  shows  to  them  a  new  and  better  way  of 
approaching  the  Eternal — a  way,  too,  which  he 
points  out  may  be  trodden  by  all  alike,  by 
Gentiles  as  well  as  by  Jews. 

Ver.  40.  In  the  prophets.  The  general 
warnings  contained  in  that  volume  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  so  named  by  the  Jews. 
They  are  to  beware  lest  the  terrible  denunciations 
of  the  old  prophets  find  their  fulfilment  in  them. 

Ver.  41.  Behold,  you  despisers,  and  wonder 
and  perish.  The  quotation  is  from  the  LXX. 
Version  of  Hab.  i.  5.  The  prophet  in  the  first 
instance  refers  to  an  invasion  of  the  land  by  the 
Chaldeans.  But  the  words  of  Habakkuk  reached 
fer  beyond  the  temporary  punishment  inflicted  by 
the  Chaldean  invasion  ;  they  reproached  another 
and  greater  sin  than  even  that  which  dishonoured 
the  unhappv  land  in  the  prophet's  days.  The 
sin  which  ne  now  warned  Israel  against  com- 
mitting was  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the  long- 
promi^  Messiah ;  and  the  punishment  in  whioi 
the  despisers  of  Jesus  would  perish  was  carried 
out  to  its  bitter  end  only  a  few  years  after  Paul's 
words  were  spoken  in  the  Antioch  synagogue,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City  and  the  utter 
and  complete  ruin  of  the  whole  Jewish  nation. 

Further  Preaching  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  in 
Antioch^  42-49. 

Ver.  42.  And  when  the  Jews  were  gone  out 
of  the  synagogue,  the  Gentiles  besought  that 
these  words  might  be  preached  to  them  the 
next  Sabbath.  The  reading  of  the  more  ancient 
Mss.  here  is  as  follows,  '  And  as  they  were  going 
out  they  besought,'  the  interpolated  words  being 
introduced  either  from  a  desire  to  make  the  sense 
clearer,  or  perhaps  because  an  ancient  Church 
lesson  b<^;an  at  this  place,  some  words  were 
judged  needful  to  explain  the  context.  Neander 
says  the  procedure  may  have  been  this  : — As  Paul 
and  Barnabas  were  going  out  before  the  general 
dispersion  of  the  assembly,  the  rulers  Of  the 
synag(^e  may  have  requested  that  they  would 
repeat  their  discourse  on  the  next  Sabbath,  The 
j)eople  having  then  withdrawn,  many  of  the  Jews 
and  proselytes  followed  the  si>eakers  for  the 
purpose  of  declaring  tlieir  assent  to  what  they  had 
heard,  or  of  seeking  further  instruction. 

Ver.  43.  To  continue  in  the  grace  of  God. 
No  doubt  the  very  words  of  Paul  used  to  these 
Jews  and  proselytes  who  followed  the  missionaries 
to  their  temporary  home  in  the  city.  It  was  a 
very  favourite  expression  of  his  (see  Acts  xx.  24 ; 
I  Cor.  XV.  10 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  i  ;  Gal.  ii.  21). 

Ver.  44.  And  the  next  Sabbath  day  came 
almost  the  whole  city  together.  During  the 
week  which  had  passed  since  the  first  preaching 
of  Paul,  the  apostles  had  doubtless  been  earnestly 
engaged  in  teaching  and  spreading  their  doctrines 
in  private  assemblies  and  meetings ;  and  the 
result  was  a  very  great  concourse  of  people  on  the 
following  Sabbath  day  in  and  round  the  Jewish 
synagogue.  The  doctrine  of  Messi^  as  preached 
by  Paul  seems  to  have  been  welcomed  with 
readiness  by  these  peoples  of  Asia  Minor. 
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Ver.  45.  When  tho  Jews  saw  the  mnltitadea, 
they  were  filled  with  envy.  It  is  the  Jews  only, 
not  the  proselytes,  who  were  enraged  at  the  sight 
of  the  crowds  who  flocked  to  hear  the  stranger 
missionaries.  The  old  exclusive  pride  of  the  race 
of  Abraham  was  stirred  up  at  the  thought  of 
these  masses  of  idolaters  sharing  with  the  chosen 
people  in  all  the  promised  glories  of  Messiah's 
kingdom. 

It  was  this  feeling  which  prompted  the  bitter 
opposition  we  hear  of  in  the  next  clause. 

Spake  against  thoee  things  which  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  oontradicting  and  blaspheming. 
Denying  the  application  of  the  various  Messianic 
prophecies  quoted  by  the  apostles,  and  most 
probably  accusing  and  denying  that  Holy  One 
whose  Cross  and  Resurrection  formed  the  central 
point  of  the  stranger  missionaries'  preaching. 

Ver.  46.  It  was  necessary  that  the  word  of 
God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  yon. 
Necessary  because  the  Master  had  so  commanded 
it  (Acts  i.  8  ;  Rom.  i.  16) ;  necessary  because  this 
was  part  of  the  Divine  plan.  This  was,  how- 
ever, merely  a  command  in  reference  to  priority. 
Gentiles  would  have  been  admitted  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  even  if  the  Jews  had  not  rejected 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  apostles  do  not  seem  to 
have  attempted  either  to  meet  the  Jews'  argument 
or  to  have  tried  to  refute  their  blasphemies.  From 
their  haufhty  refusal  to  share  with  Gentiles  the 
glories  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  the  missionaries 
recognised  at  once  that  these  self-willed,  stubborn 
men  had  condemned  themselves  as  unworthy  to 
partake  of  the  blessed  promises  of  Messiah ;  and 
so  they  simply  pronounced  the  words,  '  Lo,  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles.' 

Ver.  47.  I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldest  be  for  salvation 
nnto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  apostles  now 
show  the  assembled  crowds  that  it  was  no  mo- 
mentary impulse  of  anger  which  had  moved  them 
to  that  solemn  declaration  of  their  intention  to 
speak  directly  to  the  Gentile  world.  It  was  in 
obedience  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  spoken 
centuries  before  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xlix. 
6).  They  could  see,  then,  in  their  own  sacred 
oracles,  that  the  work  of  Messiah  was  not  by  any 
means  to  be  confined  to  the  Jews.  A  far  grander 
field  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
His  blessed  Spirit.  For  similar  indications  of 
Messianic  blessings  to  be  poured  on  the  Gentile 
nations,  see  Isa.  u.  i-io,  xlii.  6.  On  the  threshold 
of  the  Gospel  story,  too,  we  find  the  aged  Simeon, 
who,  thoi^h  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
liraelf  yet  saluting  the  rising  of  the  same  glorious 
Light  over  the  darkened  Gentile  lands  (Luke 
ii.  32). 

Ver.  48.  And  when  the  Gentiles  heard  this, 
they  were  glad,  tfnd  glorified  the  word  of  the 
IiOitL  These  Heathens  openly  expressed  their 
joy  and  gratitude  when  they  found  from  Paul  that 
even  in  the  sacred  and  jealously  guarded  oracles 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  they  too,  who  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Land  of  Promise,  and  who  could 
claim  no  kinship  to  the  chosen  people,  were  all 
included  in  the  grand  scheme  of  salvation  by 
Messiah. 

And  as  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life 
believed.  This  famous  statement  has  given  rise 
to  much  and  at  times  even  to  bitter  controversy. 
There  are  two  schools  of  interpretation,  both 
supported  by  distinguished  scholars  and  exegetes. 


The  one  school  we  will  term  A.,  endeavours  to 
set  aside  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Greek 
word  translated  'ordained  '  as  in  the  English 
Version,  as  '  praeordinati '  in  the  Vulgate,  as 
•destinati'  by  Augustine,  and  in  place  of  it  to 
substitute  an  expression  which  would  bring  pro- 
minently forward  human  effort  rather  than  God^s 
predestination.  The  best  example  of  this  school 
perhaps  is  that  translation  which  takes  the  Greek 
word  rendered  *  ordained '  in  a  military  sense,  and 
thus  gives  the  passage :  '  And  whosoever  belonged 
to  the  company  of  those  who  hoped  (or  en- 
deavoured) to  obtain  eternal  life,  believed.'  This 
rendering  gives  an  admirable  sense,  and  at  the 
same  time  removes  from  the  passage  all  reference 
to  the  '  decretum  absolutum  which  Calvin  finds 
so  distinctly  put  forward  here ;  but,  as  it  has  been 
truly  observed,  the  context  affords  no  ground  at 
all  for  such  an  interpretation  of  the  worI.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  only  admissible  explanation 
is  the  one  adopted  by  the  other  school  of  inter- 
pretation which  we  will  term  B.  Preserving  then 
rigidly  the  rendering  of  the  English  Version,  we 
have  to  determine  what  meaning  should  be  attached 
to  the  words  ^ordained  to  eternal  life,*  Those 
*  ordained  *  are  they  of  whom  Holy  Scripture  so 
often  speaks  as  *The  Chosen,*  'The  CaUedofGod* 
all  spiritual  life,  be  it  remembered,  in  its  origin, 
progress,  and  completion,  being  from  Him  and 
rlis  eternal  counsel  alone.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  and  similar  clear  declarations  of  God's 
sovereignty  in  no  wise  exclude  man's  perfect  free- 
will. We  have  equally  plain  authontative  state- 
ments that  God  willeth  all  to  be  saved ;  and  He 
teaches  us  none  shall  perish  except  by  wilfiil 
rejection  of  the  truth. 

Dean  Alford's  words  in  a  very  able  note  on 
Rom.  viii.  28  are  golden :  *  God's  sovereignty 
(which  includes  His  elective  and  predestinating 
decrees)  on  the  one  side,  man's  free-will  on  the 
other,  are  plainly  declared  to  us.  All  attempts 
to  bridge  over  the  gulf  between  the  two  in  the 
present  imperfect  condition  of  man  are  futile.  .  .  . 
Our  duty  and  our  wisdom  is  to  receive,  believe, 
and  to  act  on  both  these  Divine  statements.* 

Believed.  That  is,  made  a  public  profession 
of  their  ^th. 

Ver.  49.  And  the  word  of  the  Iiord  was 
pabUshed  thronghont  all  that  region.  Antioch 
in  Pisidla  now  evidently  became  a  centre  whence 
Christianity  was  diffused  through  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

Ver.  50.  The  devont  and  honourable  women. 
Strabo,  quoted  by  Howson  [St.  Paul,  chap.  vi. ), 
makes  special  mention  of  the  position  of  the 
female  sex  in  the  towns  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaks  in  strong  terms  of  the  power  which  they 
possessed  and  exercised  in  controlling  and  modi- 
tying  the  religious  opinions  of  the  men. 

And  the  chief  men  of  the  dty.  Most  probably 
the  husbands  and  kinsmen  of  the  devout  and 
honourable  women  just  referred  to. 

Baised  persecution  against  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas, and  expelled  them  out  of  their  coasts. 
Pisidian  Antioch  was  at  this  time  a  Roman  colony; 
but  we  read  of  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Jews 
to  excite  the  Roman  magistrates  against  the 
Christian  party.  The  persecution  was  probably 
a  tumultuous  outbreak,  and  the  apostles  for  the 
sake  of  peace  retired  from  the  place.  We  find 
them  in  Acts  xiv.  21  again  in  the  city.  They 
would  hardly  have  returned  so  soon,  had  th^ 
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been  formally  banished  by  the  act  of  the  Roman 
government. 

Ver.  51.  They  shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet 
against  them,  acting  thus  in  accordance  with 
the  Master's  command  (Luke  ix.  5).  The  scribes 
taught  that  the  dust  of  a  heathen  land  defiled  by 
the  touch.  Hence  the  shaking  of  the  dust  off  the 
feet  implied  that  the  city  was  regarded  as  profane. 

Game  unto  Iconinm.  This  city  was  celebrated 
in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  capital  of  the  Seljukian 
Saltans.  It  was  the  first  stage  in  the  long  and 
brilliant  career  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Iconium, 
Broussa,  Adrianople/  and  lastly  Constantinople, 
have  been  successively  the  capital  cities  of  their 
vast  empire.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  Iconium  was  a  populous  city  and  the 
capital  of  a  distinct  territory,  and  was  ruled  by  a 
tetrarch.  At  the  present  time  it  is  a  town  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants ;  it  is  still  called  Konieh, 
but  travellers  relate  that  little  if  anything  remains 


of  Greek  or  Roman  Iconium,  save  a  few  ancient 
inscriptions  and  fragments  of  sculpture  which  are 
built  into  the  Turkish  walls.  It  is  about  fifty 
miles  east  of  Pisidian  Antioch,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus.  One  cturious  relic  of  its  former 
rank  in  the  Ottoman  monarchy  it  retains  in  the 
family  of  an  ancient  sovereign  race,  whose  head, 
when  a  new  sultan  is  proclaimed  in  Constanti- 
nople, always  waives  his  right  to  the  Ottoman 
throne  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  reigning  house 
of  Osman. 

Ver.  52.  And  the  disoiples  were  filled  with 
joy,  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost  The  members  of 
the  Antioch  Church,  instead  of  being  depressed 
and  disheartened  by  the  enforced  departure  of 
their  teachers,  Paul  and  Barnabas,  conscious  of 
the  intense  happiness  which  had  now  become 
their  inheritance  as  Christians,  were  'filled  with 
joy  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost.* 

Chrysostom  tells  us  how  the  sufferings  of  a 


Iconium. 


Master,  far  from  discouraging  the  disciple,  gives 
firesh  ardour  to  his  purpose. 

Excursus. 
On  the  Jewish  Synagogue. 

The  Synagogue  was  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Church  of  the 
Christians.  It  was  the  synagogue  and  its  services 
which  prepared  the  mind  of  those  Jews  who, 
obeying  the  command  of  the  Master,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  in 
the  synagogue  that  the  Jews  first  learned  how  to 
dispense  with  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  sacrifice 
and  offering  which  the  Jews  of  old  time  considered 
the  one  way  to  approach  the  Eternal.  It  was  in 
those  countless  synagogues  which  arose  in  distant 
countries  during  the  rule  of  the  Ptolemys  in  Eg>'pt, 
and  subsequently  when  Roman  rule  was  making  the 
West  and  much  of  the  East  one  nation,  that  the 
icattered  people,  many  of  whom  had  never  seen 


Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  worshipped  the  Eternal 
without  the  aid  of  priest  or  Levite  every  Sabbath 
day  with  a  more  spiritual  though  perhaps  with  a 
less  ceremonial  service. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  'synagogue,' 
as  we  understand  the  term,  arose  during  the 
Captivity ;  though  the  frequent  references  before 
the  Captivity  10  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  the 
words  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.  8,  and  more  certainly  Acts 
XV.  21,  and  rabbinic  tradition,  point  to  a  more 
ancient  date  for  these  congregational  meetings, 
than  the  period  of  the  Captivity  of  Babylon. 

These  synagc^es — in  some  places  small  and 
unpretending,  such  as  we  may  imagine  the  place 
by  the  river-side  near  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  13); — 
in  the  greater  cities  of  the  empire,  such  as  Alex- 
andria, were  large  and  magnificent.  The  internal 
arrangements  seem  to  have  but  little  changed.  We 
read  of  the  closed  ark  on  the  side  of  the  building 
nearest  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  rolls  of  the  Law 
were  kept ;  the  desk  in  the  centre,  where  the  reader 
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read  the  book  of  the  Law  and  spoke  to  the  people  ; 
the  seats  all  round  the  building  for  the  men  ;  the 
women  apart  in  a  gallery  or  behind  a  screen  of 
lattice-work ;  the  chief  seats  for  the  rulers  or  elders 
of  the  synagogue.  In  all  times  the  service  of 
these  synagogues  seems  to  have  varied  but  slightly, 
and  was  of  course  the  model  which  has  been 
copied  in  the  services  of  the  various  Christian 
churches.  There  were  in  use  set  forms  of  prayer, 
and  regular  lessons  for  each  Sabbath  day  chosen 
from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets;  and  after  the 
reading  from  the  holy  books,  a  sermon  was 
usually  delivered  by  one  of  the  elders  of  the  con- 
gregation or  by  a  stranger  of  known  learning  and 
ability.  Our  Lord  was  often  asked  to  deliver  the 
discourse  in  the  synagogue  in  which  He  happened 
to  be  present.  Paul,  too,  as  in  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii. ),  seems  frequently  to  have  received  a  similar 
invitation.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue  superin- 
tended the  affairs  and  arranged  the  services  ;  with 
the  ruler  were  associated  a  council  of  elders. 
There  was  a  special  person  appointed  to  lead 
the  devotions  of  the  worshippers  as  reader  of 
ihe  prayers.  He  was  often  termed  the  *  angel.* 
A  minister,  as  in  Luke  iv.  20,  was  in  charge  of 
the  building,  and  took  care  of  the  sacred  books. 

These  persons  were  set  apart  for  their  several 
holy  offices  by  imposition  of  hands.  The  syna- 
gogue was  used  also  for  purposes  of  instruction 
and  religious  disputation. 

These  synagogues  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  seem 
to  have  possessed  among  the  people  judicial 
functions ;  they  watched  with  jealous  eyes  over 
the  faith  of  which  they  were  the  guardians. 
.\llusion  to  this  judicial  authority  is  made  in  Matt. 
X.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Acts  xxii.  19,  xxvi.  11. 

The  Church  of  Antioch. 

In  the  year  44-45  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  the 
central  point  of  Christian  activity.  For  the  first 
twelve  years  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Founder 
of  the  religion,  the  history  of  Christianity  could  be 
written  in  two  distinct  records,  both  treating  of 
the  same  period — the  one  telling  of  its  marvellous 
progress  m  spite  of  persecution  and  opposition 
from  the  great  and  powerful ;  the  other  detailing 
its  internal  struggles  to  free  itself  from  the  restraints 
of  Judaism. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  followers  of  Jesus 
seemed  to  the  ordinary  observer  but  a  narrow 
though  enthusiastic  band  of  Hebrew  separatists  ; 
and  such  they  would  probably  have  remained  had 
not  the  Master,  ruling*  invisibly  from  His  glory- 
throne  in  heaven,  watched  over  His  work,  and 
raised  up  such  men  as  Stephen,  and  Barnabas,  and 
Paul,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
first  grasped  the  idea  of  a  Church  world-wide,  of 
a  greff.T  t^zhXy  to  be  made  up  of  all  races — of 
Gentil«b  t^  w«ul  a^  7ew>.. 


The  church  of  Jerusalem  was  too  powerfully 
influenced  by  local  associations  ever  to  have  freed 
itself  from  the  trammels  of  Hebrew  prejudice  ; 
besides  which,  a  hopeless  attempt  to  carry  out  a 
beautiful  idea  impoverished  and  fatally  weakened 
the  influence  of  the  mother  church  of  Christianity. 
The  leading  spirits  among  the  Jerusalem  Chris- 
tians, without  positively  enforcing,  certainly 
encouraged  a  voluntary  sharing  of  property  among 
its  members.  The  result  of  such  a  life,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  a  general  state  of  extreme 
poverty,  the  ordinary  stimulus  to  all  commercial 
industry  and  enterprise  being  removed.  But 
while  the  Jerusalem  Church  was  thus  being 
gradually  impoverished  by  its  communistic  policy, 
and  owing  to  its  close  connection  with  Jewish 
memories  and  customs,  while  increasing  in  num- 
bers, seemed  likely  to  be  permanently  confined 
to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  Hebrew  sect, — nobler, 
certainly,  and  more  spiritual  than  the  great  mass 
of  Jews  from  whom  this  sect  had  separated,  but  still 
Hebrew  and  exclusive, — a  new  centre  of  Christian 
life  had  silently  arisen.  The  religion  of  Jesus 
after  the  year  35-36  had  rapidly  made  its  way  into 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  many  a  dweller  in  the  great 
Syrian  city,  Antioch.  The  Christianity  of  Antioch 
was  a  more  robust,  more  comprehensive  religion 
than  the  Christianity  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  free 
from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  mother  church. 
In  the  restless  Gentile  city  there  was  no  time- 
honoured  temple  with  its  sacred  ritual,  so  dear  to 
every  Jew;  there  was  no  glorious  history  of  a 
storied  past  to  influence  the  Jewish  Christian, — a 
great  Church,  free  and  all-embracing,  had  rapidly 
grown  up  in  Syrian  Antioch. 

It  was  this  church  of  Antioch  which  so  generously 
came  forward  to  the  assistance  of  the  mother 
church  at  Jerusalem  when  the  great  famine  of  44 
and  the  following  years  had  begun  to  press  hardly  ■ 
upon  the  numerous  poor  congregations  of  the  Holy 
City  ;  and  from  this  time  onward  it  is  the 
church  of  this  Syrian  city  which  we  must  regard 
as  the  centre  of  Christian  life  and  progress.  It 
was  in  Antioch  that  the  first  great  missionary 
expeditions  were  organised  ;  it  was  from  Antioch 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Mark  and  Silas,  started 
on  their  noble  enterprises.  It  was  to  Antioch  that 
they  returned  to  tell  the  story  of  their  toils  and  their 
success. 

With  the  change  of  capital  a  new  era  dawned 
on  Christianity.  Henceforth  the  religion  of  Jesus 
was  no  longer  confined  to  Palestine  or  Syria  ;  it 
was  proclaimed  with  strange  rapidity  in  the  chief 
centres  of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Italy : 
the  glad  sound  of  its  good  news  was  soon  heard  in 
the  more  distant  of  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  to  be  no  longer  merely  the  faith  of  an  earnest 
sect  of  rcfcnred  Jewsr  it  v/riS  to  be  preached  as 
the  leligion  of  tne  ivorld. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

The  Apostles  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe — 
The  Return  to  Antioch  in  Syria^ 

ND  it  came  to  pass  in   '"Iconium,  that   they  went   both  aVer$.i9, ax, 
together  *  into  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  so  spake,    xvi.TI,  ^'* 
that  a  great  multitude  both  of  the  Jews  and  also  of  the  Greeks  ^Seech.  xiiL* 
believed.     But  ^  the  unbelieving  *  Jews  ''stirred  up  the  Gentiles,  c c3i.  xyiL  5 


■A 


and  made  xheir  minds  evil   affected*  against  *  the  brethren.  ^kom..xT.3x. 

</Ch.  xui.  50 

3  Long  time  therefore  abode  they  -^speaking  boldly  in  the  Lord,    ^). 

^  which   gave   testimony   unto   *the   word   of  his   grace,   and  ^g^  .  .^ 

4  granted  *  *  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by  their  hands.     But  '^^y^- 1^ 
the  multitude  of  the  city  was  divided  :  and  *  part  held  with  the  ^^'^'f' 

5  Jews,  and  part  with  the  '  apostles.  And  when  there  was  an  ^^^\^'^l'^^'' 
assault*  made  both  of  the  Gentiles,  and  also  of  the  Jews  with  *Scech.xxviii. 
their  rulers,  '"to  use  them  despitefully,  and  *to  stone  them,  'c^'jotxiu. 

6  They  were  *ware  of  //,  and  -^fled  unto  ^  Lystra  and  ''Derbe,  Rom.Vvl.y; 
cities  of  '  Lycaonia,  and  unto  the  region  that  lieth  round  about :    \^Q,\^f 

7  And  there  they  preached  the  gospel.  gjk.)!**  ^^ 

8  And  there  sat  a  certain  man  at  ^  Lystra,  impotent  in  his  feet,  «i/at  x^'e; 
'being*  a  cripple  from  his  mother's  womb,   who  never  had    I'Th^ii^a' 

9  walked :  The  same  heard  Paul  speak : '  who  "  stedfastly  be-    sVa  Tim.* 
holding  him,  and  *' perceiving  that  he  had  faith  "'to  be  healed,  «CD."er  19. 

10  Said  with  a  loud  voice.  Stand  upright  on  thy  feet.     Andhe^gk.?**" 

11  •'leaped'  and  walked.     And  when  the  people  saw  what  Paul    «. 

had  done,  they  "^lifted  up  their  voices,*  saying  in  the  speech  of    ch.xvi'i,'a; 

__  ,         arr^'i  1  1  .  1  1.1  ^       211111.111.11. 

Lycaonia,    The  gods  are  come  down  to  us  m  the  likeness  of  rVer.ao:  ch. 

12  men.     And  they  called  Barnabas,  Jupiter;  and  Paul,  Mercu- 'X*'.^- 

^_  /  Ctl>  111.  8 

13  rius,*  because  he  was  the  chief  speaker.     Then  the  priest  of   CgM-  . 
Jupiter,  which  was  before  their  city,'®  brought  oxen  and  gar-  "f!! w^'* 
lands  unto  *  the  gates,  and  ^  would  have  done  sacrifice  with  the    sj. 

14  people.      Which  when  ''the  apostles,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  heard  j'SccLu-xL 
ofy  '  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  -^  ran  in  among  the  people,  ^so  ci^' 


;.iv  30 
:.ix.a. 


ch.  viiu 
6. 


15  crying  out.  And  saying.  Sirs,  *'why  do  ye  these  things?     We  3Se']Si"xvi. 
also  are  men  *  of  like  passions  with  you,  and  preach  unto  you  ^^Dan.ii.43 
that  ye  should  » turn  from  these  *  vanities  "  unto  '  the  living    SIS^Eot 
God,  '"which  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  ^see'vir. 4. 

e  Mat.  xxvi.  65.    See  Gen,  xliv,  13.  /Chap.  xvL  29  (Gk.).  ^See  ch.  x.  26.  A  Jas.  v.  17  (Gk.). 

i  See  ch.  xv.  19.  >tSee  Deut.  xxxii.  sz.    So  z  Sam.  xu.  ax  ;  x  Cor.  viii.  4.  i  See  Josh.  iii.  zo ;  Mat.  xvi.  z6. 

m  Cited  from  Ps.  cxlvi.  6.    So  Rev.  xiv.  7.    Cp.  ch.  xvii.  34.    See  Gen.  i.  z. 

^  The  older  authorities  read  the  ist  aorist  here^  translate  '  the  Jews  who  were 
disobedient.' 

*  The  translation  here  should  run,  *  stirred  up  the  souls  (or  minds)  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  made  them  evilly  disposed,^  etc. 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  and  ; '  instead  of '  granted '  render  *  granting.* 

*  />w/^fl^  ^*  assault '  render  *  movement.' 

*  The  older  authorities  omit  *  being.'  •  speaking 

'  sprang  up  *  voice  "  or  *  Zeus  and  Hermes/ 

*•  the  city,  the  older  authorities  omitting  *  their.  ^^  vain  thoughts 
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16  things  that   are  therein:  Who  in   times  past"  "suffered  all  ''^.^^ 

17  nations  "*  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  ^  Nevertheless  he  left  not  f  **cp^*Jjii 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  ^gave  us*'  /^J\jaax,x^ 
rain"  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our"  hearts    ^gJ^J;"*^ 

18  with  ''food  and  'gladness.     And  with   these  sayings  scarce  ^^.^'roS?!: 
restrained  they  the  people,  that  they  had  not  done  sacrifice  "  ^'^'etev. 
unto  them.  job\r.\'o; 

19  And  'there  came  thither  certain  Jews  from  "Antioch  and  S'jpJjStui. 
^Iconium,  who  persuaded"  the  people,  and  "'having  stoned  rloP«*civ.i?! 
Paul,  drew"  him  out  of  the  city,  supposing  he  had  been  dead.  *^^^^' 

20  Howbeit,  as  the  disciples  stood  round  about  him,-  he  rose  up,    50.'  **"*  *^' 
and  came  into  the  city :  and  the  next  day  he  departed  with  "ch.'5du;  14. 

21  Barnabas  to  'Derbe.  And  when  they  had  preached  the  gospel  W2cir.*xi.a;j. 
to  that  city,  and  had  taught  many,"  they  returned  again  "  to    xx.  Cp  ver 

22  ^  Lystra,  and  to  *'  Iconium,  and  *  Antioch,  '  Confirming  the  souls  jrsi^Vcr*6?  * 
of  the  disciples,  and^^  *  exhorting  them  to  continue  in  the  faith,  «aLxvj2,4i, 
and  that  *we  must  through  much  tribulation"*  enter  into  the  aSocii.xLas, 

23  kingdom  of  God.     And  when  they  had  ^ordained  them  ''elders  ^SomLx-so: 

*'  **  ''  .  Lu.  xxu.  a8, 

in  every  church,  and  had  prayed  with  'fasting,  they  -^com-    »9; 


24  mended  them  to  the  Lord,  on  whom  they  believed.     And  after    go|p-.7?»- »7; 

^  '  ^  Eph.m.x3; 


To.  xvi.  33 ; 
Rom.  vuL  17; 
Eph.  Hi.  X3 ; 

they  had  passed  throughout  ^  Pisidia,  they  came  to  Pamphylia.    » T?m  *£**i2* 

25  And  when  they  had  preached"  the  word  in  ^Perga,  they  went    *"p^'ii  a, 

26  down  into  Attalia :    And   thence   sailed  to  '  Antioch,  *  from    J^  9^-  ^^ 
whence  they  had  been  '  recommended  to  ""the  grace  of  God  "^'SGiti*** 


27  for  *the  work  which  they  fulfilled.     And  when  they  were  come,  ^^mj^'**" 
and  had  gathered  the  church  together,  they  **  rehearsed  all  that  /cCI^Vsa. 
God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had  ^  opened  the  door  of    i^xj.^**' 

28  faith  unto  the  Gentiles.     And  there "  they  abode  long  time  iS;  Sll:  JJ; 
with  the  disciples.  ,Swch.xi.a6. 

k  Ch.  xiii.  3.  /  Ch  xv.  40.  m  See  ch.  xiii.  43.  n  Cp.  Rev.  iii.  a  (Gk.X 

c  Ch.  XV.  4  (Gk.X     See  ch.  xv.  3,  xa,  xxi.  19.         p  x  Cor.  xvi.  9 ;  a  Cor.  ii.  xa ;  Col.  iv.  3 ;  Rev.  iii.  8.    Cp.  Jo.  x.  a,  3. 

^'  in  past  generations 

**  The  older  authorities  ready  instead  o/^us'  and  *  our,'  *  you '  and  *  your. 

^*  rains  /*  better^  *from  offering  sacrifice.'  ^®  having  persuaded 

*'  they  dragged  him       ^*  and  had  made  many  disciples  *•  omit  *  again.' 

'•  omit '  and.'  '^  through  many  tribulations 

*"  and  having  spoken  **  The  older  authorities  omit  *  there.' 

„    .,         >. .,     .^.   -            ^.    .t     •    .»    /-'^     ^  those  believers  known  as  *  proselytes  of  the  gate. 

Residence  of  the  Musionary  ApcstUs  tn  the  City  of  ^he  reputation  of  Paul  wt^  likely  attracted  many 

Iconium,  i-o.  ^f  ^^  dwellers  in  Iconium  who  had  no  connection 

Ver.  I.  And  it  came  to  paas  in  Iconium  (see  with  Judaism, 

note  on  the  History  of  the  City,  chap.  xiii.  ver.  Ver.  2.  But  the  unbelieving  Jews.     Gloag  calls 

51).     The  success  of  Paul's  preaching  appears  to  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the  numerous  persecu- 

have  been  unusually  great  in  this  place  ;   and  it  tions  recorded  in  the  'Acts,'  there  were  only  two 

was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  rapid  spread  of  the  which  were  not  occasioned  by  the  Jews, 

doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles  in  Iconium  and  Stirred  np  the  Gentiles.    That    is,  rendered 

its  neighbourhood  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Jewish  hostile.     The  Jews  saw  that  all  those  privileges 

leading  men  was  excited,  and  the  calumnies  which  which  belonged  to  the  covenant  people,  and  of 

result^  in  the  banishment  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  which  they  were  so  jealously  proud,  would  cease 

were  devised.  altogether  to  be   their  peculiar  heritage  if  the 

And  also    of  the  Greeks.    There  seems  no  Gentiles  were  admitted  on  the  same  terms  into  the 

reason  to  restrict  the  Greeks  here  mentioned  to  kingdom  of  God.     The  very  word  here  used  by 
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the  writer  of  the  *Acts,*  ^  the  brethren ^  — the 
favourite  expression  by  which  the  members  of  the 
Christian  society  used  to  designate  themselves, — 
was  especially  obnoxious  to  the  stubborn  Jews, 
who  refused  to  accept  Christ  as  Messiah.  To 
these  unhappy  men,  the  thought  that  *  believing 
Jews '  and  *  believing  Gentiles '  should  constitute 
one  holy  brotherhood,  was  strangely  hateful. 

Ver.  3.  Long  time.  This  first  mission  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  is  computed  to  have  occupied 
between  three  and  four  years  (see  the  note  on  ver. 
27).  The  *  long  time*  may  well  be  supposed  to 
have  included  several  months. 

In  the  Lord.  Their  patient  bravery  found  its 
grand  support  in  the  protection  of  Christ.  Sus- 
tained by  the  invisible  blessing  of  the  Master 
ruling  from  His  throne  in  heaven,  undismayed  by 
dangers  ever  thickening  around  them,  the  un- 
daunted apostles  boldly  proclaimed  the  Gospel. 

And  giunted  signs  and  wonders  to  be  done  by 


Lycaonian  Soldier. 

their  hands.  But,  as  was  stated  m  vei.  i,  the 
great  multitudes  were  converted  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  before  any  miracle  was  performed. 
The  miracles  were  wrought  by  Christ  as  a  sign  of 
His  approval  of  His  servants'  work,  apparently 
after  tne  multitude  had  been  gathered  into  His 
fold. 

Ver.  5.  And  when  there  was  an  assault  made. 
The  Greek  word  hardly  signifies  an  'assault,' 
rather  a  *  sudden  movement,'  a  'hostile  move- 
ment *  or  *  impulse '  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  it  could  not  have  been  an  open  attack, 
as  the  apostles  avoided  violence  and  stoning  by  a 
timely  night.  In  his  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthian Church  (chap.  xi.  25),  Paul  writes  :  *  Once 
was  I  stoned. '  Paley  observes  here  :  *  Had  this 
meditated  assault  at  Iconium  been  completed,  had 
the  history  related  that  a  stone  was  thrown,  as  it 
relates  that  preparations  were  made  both  by  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  stone  Paul  and  his  companions,  or 
even  had  the  account  of  this  transaction  stopped 


without  going  on  to  inform  us  that  "  Paul  and  his 
companions  were  aware  of  the  danger  and  fled," 
a  contradiction  between  the  history  and  epistle 
would  have  ensued.  Truth  is  necessarily  con- 
sistent, but  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  independent 
accounts  not  having  truth  to  guide  them  should 
thus  advance  to  the  very  brink  of  contradiction 
without  falling  into  it.' 

Ver.  6.  And  fled  untoLystra  and  Derbe,  cities 
of  Lycaonia.  Lycaonia  extends  from  the  ridges 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Cilician  frontieis  on  the 
south  to  the  hills  of  Cappadocia  on  the  north. 
Travellers  speak  of  it  as  a  desolate  country,  with- 
out streams  of  water.  Strabo  even  mentions  one 
place  where  water  was  sold  for  money.  Iconium 
was  the  principal  city  of  this  great  district. 

Lystra.  This  city  possesses  a  post-apostolic 
history.  In  the  records  of  early  councils,  the 
names  of  the  Bishops  of  Lystra  appear.  The 
ruins,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  singular  volcanic 
mountain  named  Kara  Dagh  (the  Black  Mountain), 
have  been  identified  in  modem  days  as  the  Lystra 
of  early  Christianity.  The  remains  of  this  once 
famous  city  are  called  now  by  the  singular  name 
of  Bin-bir  Kilisseh,  or  the  Thousand  and  One 
Churches,  from  the  traces  still  visible  of  the 
numerous  sacred  edifices  with  which  it  was  once 
adorned  (see  Lewin,  St.  Paul^  *The  First 
Circuit '). 

Derbe.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  this  city. 
Its  very  ruins  are  only  identified  with  doubt. 
Stephen  of  Byzantium  speaks  of  Derbe  as  some- 
times called  Delbeia,  which,  in  the  speech  of 
Lycaonia,  signifies  a  *  juniper  tree.'  It  is  said 
that  in  post-apostolic  times  there  was  a  Bishop  of 
Derbe,  who  was  a  suffragan  of  the  Metropolitan 
of  Iconium. 

The  Citizens  of  Lystra  and  Derbe^  in  Lycaonia^ 
mistake  the  Missionary  Apostles  for  Gods. — 
Paufs  Lystrian  Semton^  7-19- 

Ver.  7.  And  there  they  preached  the  gospel. 
There  appears  to  have  been  but  few  Jews  in  these 
parts.  We  hear  of  no  synagogue  at  cither  Lystra 
or  Derbe.  The  apostles  would  preach  generally 
in  the  market-place,  or  in  some  public  thorough- 
fare ;  but  the  great  centre,  doubtless,  of  their 
work  was  that  house,  in  later  days  known  in  the 
churches  as  the  home  of  Timothy,  the  greatest 
and  most  famous  of  the  disciples  of  Paul.  This 
wa^  a  family  in  which  a  Jewish  woman  was 
married  to  a  Greek  citizen.  The  deep  piety  of 
Lois  and  Eunice,  the  grandmother  and  mother  of 
Timothy,  their  love  for  the  traditions  of  the 
ancient  covenant  people  on  the  one  side,  their 
Gentile  connections  on  the  other,  supplied  a  link 
between  the  Jewish  apostles  and  the  people  of 
Lycaonia.  The  church  of  Lystra  was  the  first 
Christian  church  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Gentiles. 

Ver.  8.  And  there  sat  a  certain  man  at  Lystra, 
impotent  in  his  feet.  The  incident  here  related 
was  evidently  no  very  unusual  one  in  the  life  of 
these  first  great  missionaries  of  the  faith.  But 
this  Lystra  miracle  became  famous  in  early  Chris- 
tian story,  and  was,  no  doubt,  oftentimes  related 
as  the  event  which  gave  occasion  to  the  first  direct 
invitation  from  the  founders  of  Christianity  to  the 
great  heathen  world,  in  the  persons  of  the  idolaters 
of  Lystra  in  Lycaonia.  The  case  of  the  baptism 
of  Cornelius  the  Roman  officer  was  the  first 
advance  out  of  the  charmed  circle  of  Judaism  ; 
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but  Cornelius,  though  a  Gentile,  was  no  idolater. 
He  was  possibly  even  a  'proselyte  of  the  pate/ 
and  certainly  was  a  worshipper  of  and  a  worker 
for  the  one  true  God.  The  scene  of  the  healing, 
no  uncommon  one,  reminds  us  *  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  carry  the  message  of  salvation  to 
the  heathen  in  the  present  day  collect  around 
them  groups  of  listeners  in  Hurmah  and  Hindostan. 
It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  as  Paul  was 
preaching  in  some  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  that 
the  lame  man  heard  him  :  his  friends  had  placed 
him  there  perhaps  to  solicit  alms'  (Hackett  On 
the  Acts). 

Ver.  9.  Perceiving  that  he  had  faith  to  be 
healed.  Something  in  the  rapt  gaze  of  the  poor 
helpless  cripple  attracted  Paul,  who  now  looked 
on  him  earnestly,  and  saw  something  in  the 
sufferer's  face  which  moved  him  to  utter  the  com- 
manding words  which  possessed  such  strange  awful 
power.  The  poor  helpless  man  had  heard,  no 
doubt,  the  aposllrs*  public  teaching,  and  was  con- 
vinced of  the  reality 
of  the  great  redemp- 
tion worked  by  the 
Master  whose  blessed 
message  Paul  preach- 
ed. This  conviction 
the  apostle  read  in  the 
upturned  face  of  the 
afflicted  one  who  lay 
helpless  at  his  feet. 

V^T.  10.  And  he 
leaped  and  walked. 
The  lame  man  sprang 
up  in  his  glad  con- 
sciousness of  a  new 
power  he  had  never 
fel  t  before.  — O  strange 
miracle !  Not  only 
could  he  stand  up- 
right, he  who  ever 
since  his  child  -  days 
had  sat  and  reclined, 
but  he  could  now 
move  and  walk  like 
other  men  whom  he 
had  for  so  many 
years  watched  and 
longed  to  imitate. 
Some  critics  of  the 
cheerless    school     of 


in  a  moment  was  able  to  cast  off  his  lifelong  in- 
firmity, and  moved  at  once  among  them  like  any 
other  strong  and  healthy  man.  Thb  was  no 
mortal's  act.  Surely  the  men  who  could  speak 
the  beautiful  solemn  words  these  strangers  had 
been  sj^eaking,  and  do  such  mighty  works  as  the 
restoring  to  health  and  strength  such  poor  afflicted 
beings  as  the  man  before  them,  were  no  mere 
men,  but  were  Divine. 

Saying  in  the  speech  of  Lycaonia.  Hitherto 
the  intercourse  between  the  missionary  apostles 
and  the  people  of  Lystra  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  Greek  tongue,  the  ordinary  language  of  com- 
merce in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  now,  sur- 
prised and  excited,  the  Lystrians  naturally  returned 
to  their  native  dialect,  and  in  their  hurried  pre- 
parations to  do  honour  to  their  supposed  Divine 
visitors,  they  spoke  one  to  another  in  their  own 
familiar  speech  of  Lycaonia.  Scholars  are  divided 
in  opinion  respecting  this  language.  Some  think 
it  was  an  Assyrian  dialect,  others  suppose  it  was 
merely  a  corrupt 
Greek,  others  as- 
sume it  was  a  Gala- 
tian  dialect.  Stephen 
of  Byzantium  (fifth 
century)  mentions  this 
language  as  still  exist- 


ing. 
The 


jupitar  and   Mercury 
Baur  and  Zeller  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 


the  story  of  this  miracle  was  but  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  miracle  of  Peter  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the 
Temple  related  in  Acts  iii.  Such  criticism  passes 
over  such  marked  differences  in  the  two  incidents 
as  the  following.  In  Jerusalem  the  lame  man 
merely  desired  and  hoped  to  receive  an  alms  from 
Peter  and  John,  even  after  Peter  had  bidden  him 
•  to  look  on  '  him  and  John.  But  the  cripple  at 
Lystra  had  already  been  an  attentive  hearer  of 
Paul.  At  Lystra,  the  cripple  at  the  word  of  Paul 
leaped  up  and  walked  ;  in  Jerusalem,  Peter  took 
the  lame  man  by  the  hand  and  lifted  him  up. 

Ver.  II.  Ana  when  the  people  saw  what  Panl 
had  done,  they  lifted  up  their  voices.  The 
whole  incident  was  of  so  strange  a  nature  that  it 
at  once  took  by  storm  the  hearts  of  these  impulsive 
Lycaonians.  A  well-known  helpless  cripple,  as  he 
sat  doubtless  in  a  spot  where  he  had  often  sat 
before  in  a  public  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  at  the 
bidding  of  the  stranger  sojourning  among  them, 


le  gods  are  come 
down  to  us  in  the 
likeness     of     men. 

The  scene  of  the 
beautiful  legend  of 
Baucis  and  Philemon, 
who  entertained  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  and  Hermes 
(Mercury)  when  they 
came  down  to  visit 
the  homes  of  men, 
was  in  that  very  re- 
gion, in  the  interior 
of  Asia  Minor.  The 
story  of  the  visit  of  the 
gods  to  Lycaonia  wtis 
as  follows.  In  return 
for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  welcome 
they  had  received 
from  these  two  poor 
peasants,  who  un- 
entertained  the  two  immortals  Jupiter 
Mercury,    these    deities,    while    punishing 


awares 
and 

the  churlish  and  inhospitable  inhabitants  of  the 
land  who  had  refused  to  receive  the  strangers, 
by  overwhelming  them  and  their  homes  in  a 
terrible  inundation,  rewarded  their  kind  hosts  by 
changing  their  little  lowly  hut  into  a  proud  temple, 
at  the  altars  of  which  Baucis  and  Philemon  were 
appointed  to  minister  to  the  chief  of  the  gods 
whom  they  had  received  disguised  as  a  pool 
stranger  into  their  humble  cottage  home. 
Ovid  tells  the  story  well  and  simply  : — 

'  Here  Jove  with  Hermes  came  :  but  in  disguise 
Of  mortal  men  concealed  their  deities : 
One  laid  aside  his  thunder,  one  his  rod  ; 
And  many  toilsome  steps  together  trod ; 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knocked, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  locked  ; 
At  last  a  hospitable  house  they  found 
An  homely  shed ;  the  roof  not  far  from  ground, 
Was  thatched  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound* 
There  Baucis  and  Philemon  lived. 
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From  lofty  roofs  the  gods  repulsed  before, 
Now  stooping,  entered  through  the  little  door, 
The  man  (their  hearty  welcome  first  expressed) 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest.' 

The  churlish  neighbours  were  subsequently 
punished  by  a  terrible  flood  which  overwhelmed 
the  surrounding  country,  while  the  hospitable 
kindly  couple  were  amazed  to  see  the  strange 
change  which  befell  their  humble  cottage  : — 

'  Their  litde  shed,  scarce  large  enough  for  two, 
Seems  from  the  ground  increased,  in  height  and  bulk 

to  grow. 
A  stately  temple  shoots  within  the  skies: 
The  crotchets  of  their  cot  in  columns  rise: 
The  pavement  polished  marble  they  behold. 
The  gates  with  sculpture  graced,  the  spires  and  tiles 

of  gold.' 

—Metamorphoses,  Book  viii.,  Dryden's  Translation. 

In  this  temple  the  favoured  pair  were  appointed 
to  minister  before  the  altars  of  their  Divine  guest. 
Before  the  gates  of  Lystra  stood  a  temple  of  Zeus 
(Jupiter),  and  perhaps,  as  Ewald  suggests,  the 
l^end  of  the  appearance  of  the  gods,  somewhat 
as  above  related,  was  recited  year  by  year  at  the 
great  festival  in  this  temple  ;  and  thus  the  credu- 


[Chap.  XIV 

lous  people  readily  supposed  the  gods  th^ 
worshipped,  and  who  tney  fancied  loved  their 
land  with  a  peculiar  love,  had  visited  once  more 
the  scenes  of  their  former  wandering. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  called  BamaDos,  Jupiter; 
and  Paul,  Merourius.  Barnabas  they  imagined  to 
be  Jupiter  (Zeus),  most  likely  from  his  older  and 
more  venerable  appearance;  while  the  less  imposing 
figure  of  Paul  better  represented  the  attendant 
deity  Mercury  (Hermes),  the  persuasive,  elpquent 
speaker.  The  traditions  respecting  the  personal 
aspect  of  Paul  represent  him  as  of  insignificant 
stature  and  bald,  with  a  pallid  complexion.  His 
face  and  figure  appear  to  have  been  markedly  of 
the  Hebrew  type.  But  while  to  outward  appear- 
ance he  must  have  looked  like  some  common- 
place travelling  Jew,  his  manner  and  address 
must  have  been  sineularly  winning. 

Ver.  13.  Then  Uie  priest  of  Jupiter,  which 
was  before  their  city.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  Lystra,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  words,  *  of  Jupiter  which  was  before  their 
city,'  may  be  found  in  the  Pagan  conception  that 
the  gods  themselves  were  present  in  their  temples. 


Ancient  Sacrifico. 


Brought  oxen  and  garlands.  These  garlands 
were  to  crown  the  oxen  about  to  be  sacrificed. 
Such  floral  crowns  were  also  worn  by  those 
sacrificing.  They  were  composed  of  the  various 
plants  and  flowers  sacred  to  tne  gods  to  whom  the 
sacrifice  was  offered. 

Unto  the  gates.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  here 
evidently  alluded  to.  Some  commentators  prefer 
to  understand  the  expression  as  referring  to  the 
gates  of  the  house  where  the  apostles  were  lodg- 
ing. This  seems  unlikely,  as  Paul  and  Barnabas 
evidently  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  preparations 
which  were  made  to  do  them  honour,  until  the 
report  reached  their  ears,  when  they  at  once 
hurried  out  to  stop  the  proceedings.  The  supposed 
deities  were  residing  in  the  city,  so  the  worshippers 
brought  the  offering  to  the  city  gates,  as  to  the 
gates  of  the  temple  which  held  the  divinity. 

Ver.  14.  Which  when  the  apostles,  Barnabas 
and  Paul,  heard  of.  In  this  place,  and  also  in 
ver.  4  of  this  chapter,  Paul  and  Barnabas  are 
styled  apostles.  These  two  distinguished  and 
devoted  men,  after  a  long  period  of  trial,  were 
formally  (Acts  xiii.  2)  set  apart  by  the  solemn  act 


of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  acting  under  the  express 
direction  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  this  high  and 
singular  position  in  the  community  of  Christians. 
The  special  work  for  which  these  new  apostleships 
were  created,  was  the  great  mission  to  Gentile 
lands.  St.  Paul  makes  mention  of  the  rank  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Gal.  ii.  9,  and  even  more  definitely 
in  I  Cor.  ix.  6. 

(On  the  office  of  an  apostle,  see  a  short  Excursus 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter. ) 

They  rent  their  clothes.  This  was  the  ordinary 
Jewish  mode  of  expressing  horror  at  hearing  or 
seeing  anything  that  was  impious ;  the  act  con- 
sisted in  tearing  the  garment  from  the  neck  in 
front  down  to  3ie  gii3le.  Preparations  for  this 
act  of  adoration  must  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time.  No  doubt  many  of  the  awe-struck  and 
amazed  bystanders  in  the  public  place  where  the 
miracle  of  healing  took  place,  exclaimed  at  once 
that  the  two  strangers  were  the  gods  once  more 
among  them,  and  the  word  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  Lystra :  but  the  *  speech  of  Lycaonia ' 
suggested  nothing  to  the  Hebrew  apostles,  and 
the  preparations  were  all  complete,  and  the  victimf 
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crowned  vrith  their  garlands  for  the  sacrifice,  before 
the  unsuspecting  apostles  were  aware  of  the  idola- 
trous homage  which  was  intended  for  them. 

Ver.  15.  Saying,  Why  do  ye  these  thingB? 
The  argument  of  Paul's  address  to  the  Lystrian 
idolaters,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  gather  it  from  the 
very  brief  summary  preserved  to  us  here,  seems  to 
be  as  follows  : — '  Brothers,  you  must  not  look  on 
us  as  in  any  way  different  to  you  :  we  are  but  men. 
And  then,  too,  those  gods  whom  ye  take  us  to  be, 
they  are  no  gods  at  all.  There  is  indeed  a  God 
whom  you  and  your  fathers  have  neglected,  a  God 
who  made  heaven  and  earth  and  sea,  who  though 
He  has  not  given  to  you  any  direct  written  revela- 
tion concerning  Himself,  still  those  blessings, 
those  recurring  and  ever- recurring  life-giving 
powers  of  nature,  seed  -  time  and  harvest  -  time, 
rain  and  sunshine,  the  thousand  gifts  of  a  bounti- 
ful Providence  which  serve  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  man, — these  blessings  have  spoken  in  times 
past  with  sufficient  clearness  to  awaken  the  slum- 
Dering  thoughts  of  men,  and  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God.  In 
these  things  you  Gentiles  at  least  might  have  found 
the  traces  of  an  unseen  watchful  Providence — of  a 
God  at  once  beneficent  and  pure.  But  in  the  place 
of  such  a  God,  misreading  the  teachings  of 
nature,  you  have  set  up  as  the  object  of  your 
worship,  imaginary  beings  wanton  and  impure, 
capricious,  and  characterized  by  ail  the  worst  and 
most  ungovernable  of  the  passions  of  men.*  (This 
last  thought,  unexpressed  in  this  brief  abstract  of 
the  *Acts,*  constantly  present  in  PauFs  mind, 
necessarily  follows«the  words  of  ver.  17.) 

The  thousand  gifts  of  nature  above  alluded  to 
seem  every  instant  to  call  men  to  adore  the  loving 
all-Father  who  cares  so  tenderly  for  His  children. 
Such  an  expression  of  a  grateful  heart  is  found  in 
the  beautiful  words  of  the  whole  of  Ps.  civ., 
which  commences  with,  *  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my 
soul.* 

We  also  are  men  of  like  passions  with  yon. 
In  other  words,  *  We  are  men  like  you.  subject 
like  yourselves  to  suffering  and  to  death.'  The 
gods  were  regarded  as  blessed  immortals,  incap- 
able of  suffering  and  want,  dwelling  in  their  own 
serene  atmosphere  far  removed  from  men,  exempt 
from  all  pain  and  peril. 

And  preach  unto  yon.  Literally,  *  and  bring  you 
glad  tidings. '  The  glad  tidings  they  brought  were 
the  object  of  the  devoted  missionaries'  journey. 
They  came  into  these  distant  lands  not  to  receive 
Divine  honours,  but  to  tell  them  of  a  living  God, 
who  loved  them  with  a  love  passing  understanding. 

That  ye  should  turn  from  these  yanities. 
Better  rendered,  'from  these  vain  things.'  Pro- 
bably here  the  preacher  pointed  with  his  hand  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  before  the  city  gates — vain 
things  such  as  the  lifeless  idol  shrined  within; 
vain  things  such  as  Jupiter  and  Mercury.  The 
wh6le  discourse  should  be  compared  with  the 
more  elaborate  sermon  of  Paul  on  the  Hill  of  Ares 
(Mars)  at  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  23-31),  and  also  with 
Rom.  i.  19-32,  where  the  responsibilities  of  the 
heathen  are  dwelt  upon  at  considerable  length. 
The  same  thoughts  run  through  these  three 
Pauline  compositions. 

Ver.  17.  And  gave  us  rain  from  heaven.  This 
mention  of  *rain  from  heaven*  was  an  especial 
instance  of  Divine  benevolence  to  the  people  of 
Lystra,  as  in  the  Lycaonian  country  water  was  so 
extremely  scarce.     In  many  Eastern  countries  this 


'  rain  from  heaven '  was  a  most  precious  boon*  (see 
Ps.  civ.  13). 

Ver.  19.  And  there  came  thither  certain  Jews 
from  Antioch.  With  rare  exceptions,  the  Jews 
stirred  up  every  persecution  suffered  by  Paul.  The 
stubborn  jealousy  of  the  race  felt  that  in  Paul  they 
had  to  fear  one  whose  life's  work  was  the  breaking 
down  the  wall  of  partition  which  separated  the 
Hebrew  race  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
arrival  of  these  enemies  of  Paul  was  no  accidental 
circumstance;  the  news  of  the  success  of  the 
apostles  in  Lystra  had  reached  Iconium  and 
Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  they  came  to  the  scene  of 
his  successes  to  thwart  him,  and,  if  possible,  to 
compass  his  destruction. 

who  persuaded  the  people,  and,  having  stoned 
Paul.  The  Lycaonians,  we  know,  were  proverbi- 
ally fickle  and  faithless.  It  has  been  well  said, 
'  How  fickle  the  world  is !  they  first  bring  garlands, 
then  stones.  Every  generation  ultimately  stones 
its  own  gods ;  the  only  difference  is  found  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  stones  are  cast.*  This 
'  stoning  *  shows  that  Jews  at  least  prompted  the 
cruel,  murderous  outrage.  Stoning  was  pecu- 
liarly a  Jewish  punishment  The  terrible  experi- 
ence at  Lystra  is  alluded  to  by  Paul  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  25,  possibly  also  in  Gal.  vi.  17,  where  he 
speaks  of  the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus  borne  in 
his  body. 

Ver.  20.  As  the  disciples  stood  round  about 
him.  His  work  in  Lystra  had  not  been  in  vain. 
Different  to  the  awful  night  in  Gethsemane  when 
all  forsook  the  arrested  Master  and  fled,  the  dis- 
ciples of  Paul,  undismayed  by  their  master's 
arrest  and  execution,  gathered  round  the  poor 
scarred  body  of  him  they  judged  dead ;  and  as 
they  sorrowfully  gazed  on  the  pale  disfigured 
features,  the  martyr  rose  up  and  walked  among 
living  men  once  more. 

That  this  recovery  of  Paul  after  the  cruel  ston- 
ing was  mijfaculous,  is  the  natural,  indeed  the  only 
inference.  Several  commentators  suggest  with 
great  probability,  that  among  that  group  of  mourn- 
ing disciples  gathered  that  day  at  Lystra  round 
the  apostle's  apparently  lifeless  body,  was  the 
young  Timothy,  who,  no  doubt,  heard  the  story  of 
the  Cross  from  PauFs  lips  during  that  first  visit  of 
the  apostle ;  nor  is  it  an  unlikely  surmise  which 
dates  the  enthusiastic  and  lifelong  devotion  of  the 
young  disciple  from  that  morning  when  Paul 
suffered  as  Christ's  faithful  martyr. 

Ver.  21.  And  when  they  had  preached  the 
gospcd  to  that  city,  and  taught  many.  The 
work  at  Derbe  appears  to  have  been  very  success- 
ful :  the  converts  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  were 
numerous,  and  the  apostles  evidently  met  with  no 
opposition  in  any  quarter  here.  Among  their  dis- 
ciples at  Derbe  was  that  Gaius,  mentioned  Acts 
XX.  4.  Paley  calls  attention  to  a  striking  unde- 
signed coincidence  between  the  history  of  the 
Acts  of  this  portion  of  Paul's  life  and  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  iii.  11 :  'In  the  apostolic  his- 
tory, Lystra  and  Derbe  are  commonly  mentioned 
together;  in  2  Tim.  iii.  11,  Antioch,  Iconium, 
Lystra  are  mentioned,  ttot  Derbe,  And  the  dis- 
tinction will  appear  on  this  occasion  to  be  accurate, 
for  Paul  in  that  passage  is  enumerating  his  perse- 
cutions; and  although  he  underwent  grievous 
persecutions  in  each  of  the  three  cities  through 
which  he  passed  to  Derbe,  at  Derbe  itself  he  met 
with  none.  The  Epistle,  therefore,  in  the  names 
of  the  cities  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enume- 
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rated,  and  in  the  place  at  which  the  enumeration 
stops,  corresponds  exactly  with  the  history.' 

Ver.  22.  £xhortiiig  them  to  continue  in  the 
faith,  and  that  we  must  through  much  tribula- 
tion enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  This  seems 
to  be  the  first  exhortation  to  the  then  little 
Gentile  church  from  the  lips  of  inspired  men.  It 
contains  a  solemn  truth,  and  is  the  sum  of  the 
whole  teaching  of  Jesus.  The  happiness  which 
awaits  the  redeemed  in  heaven  can  only  be  reached 
through  an  avenue  of  suffering.  These  first  Gen- 
tile converts  must  learn  the  lesson  every  tnie- 
hearted  Christian  man  or  woman  in  every  age  has 
painfully  had  to  learn,  *  No  cross,  no  crown.^ 
It  has  been  very  beautifully  said  :  *  Thinkest  thou 
that  thou  wilt  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
without  the  cross  and  tribulation?  But  neither 
Christ  nor  any  one  of  His  most  beloved  friends 
and  saints  had  the  power  or  the  will  to  do  so. 
Ask  any  one  of  the  triumphant  citizens  of  heaven 
whom  thou  wilt,  and  they  will  all  respond,  "  We 
attained  to  the  glory  of  God  by  the  cross  and 
chastisements."  .  .  .  Carry  the  cross  with  a  will- 
ing heart,  and  it  will  guide  thee  to  the  place  where 
thy  sorrows  will  end,  and  where  thou  wilt  find  all 
for  which  thv  soul  has  longed '  (Thomas  Aauinas). 

Ver.  23.  And  when  they  had  ordained  them 
eldem  in  every  church.  This  is  rendered  more 
accurately,  *  And  when  they  had  appointed  for 
them  elders,*  etc.  There  is  some  douot  here  as  to 
whether  the  Greek  word — translated  *  ordained,* 
or,  more  accurately,  'appointed' — signified  that 
Paul  and  Barnabas  simply  conducted  and  guided 
the  elections  of  the  churches,  or  whether  the  two 
apostles  themselves  apix)inted  these  elders  (or 
presbyters).  The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  as 
m  these  new- formed  communities,  presbyters  or 
elders  chosen  by  Paul  and  Barnabas  acting  under 
the  light  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  would  be  more 
likely  to  command  respect  when  the  apostles  were 
far  away,  than  any  elders  chosen  by  popular 
voice. 

(On  the  office  of  'presbyter,*  see  Excursus  B.  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter. ) 

Ver.  25.  And  when  they  had  preached  the 
word  in  rerga.  This  was  the  second  visit  of  the 
apostles  to  this  place.  On  the  first  occasion  they 
merely  passed  through  it,  now  they  formally 
preach  the  Gospel  within  its  walls.  The  history 
o^the  'Acts'  says  nothing  of  success,  recounts  no 
opposition.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  few 
converts  were  the  result  of  the  missionaries' 
labours.  Apathy  seems  to  have  been  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  citizens ;  perhaps  '  they  cared 
for  none  of  these  things.' 

They  went  down  into  Attalia.  This  was  a 
port  on  the  Pamphylian  Gulf,  at  no  gpreat  distance 
from  the  important  city  of  Perga.  It  was  built 
and  named  after  Attalus  Philadelphus,  king  of 
Pergamos,  who  had  built  this  city  in  a  convenient 
position  for  commanding  the  trade  of  Syria  or 
Eg>'pt.  Attalia  was  famous  in  the  story  of  the 
Crusades,  under  the  name  of  Sataleia,  as  the  port 
whence  King  Louis  of  France,  after  his  disastrous 
march  through  Anatolia,  embarked  with  his 
knights  and  nobles  for  Antioch,  leaving  the 
plel)eian  crowd  of  infantr>'  to  perish  at  the  foot  of 
the  Pamphylian  hills,  a.d.  1148. 

It  is  now  called  Adalia,  and  is  a  harbour  much 
frequented. 

Ver.  26.  And  thence  they  sailed  to  Antioch. 
The  famous  Syrian  Antioch  is  here  meant.     It 


was  from  the  Christian  Church  in  Antioch  that 
the  Apostles  Barnabas  and  Paul  had  received  their 
commission  to  preach  in  the  Gentile  churches. 
They  now  returned  to  the  same  church  to  give  a 
formal  account  of  their  mission. 

Ver.  27.  They  rehearsed  all  that  Ck>d  had 
done  for  them.  The  exact  time  during  which 
the  apostles  had  been  absent  is  uncertain;  we 
have,  however,  two  definite  points  of  time  to 
assist  us  in  determining  the  length  of  time  taken 
up  in  the  First  Missionary  Journey. 

Paul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  after 
having  carried  the  alms  from  the  Antioch 
Christians  to  the  poor  Jerusalem  saints  (see  chap. 
xi.  29,  30,  xii.  25),  A.D.  44.  In  a.d.  51,  Paul 
and  Barnabas  went  up  again  to  Jerusalem  from 
the  Antioch  Church  to  confer  with  the  elder 
apostles  on  the  matter  of  the  circumcision  of  the 
Gentile  converts  (chap.  xv.  2). 

Six  years,  then,  were  spent  in  Antioch  and  on 
the  First  Missionary  Journey  :  out  of  those  six 
years  the  most  likely  computation  seems  to  be 
that  which  allows  three  or  four  years  for  the 
journey.  The  work  accomplished,  the  account 
of  which  they  formally  gave  to  the  Antioch 
presbyter}',  included  the  preaching  in  the  island 
of  Cyprus  ;  and  in  those  diitricts  of  Asia  Minor 
termed  then  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia, 
four  churches  were  founded  and  definitely 
organised,  Antioch  in  PLsidia,  Iconium,  Lystra, 
and  Derbe. 

Ver.  28.  And  there  they  abode  long  time. 
The  exact  length  of  time  during  which  they  re- 
mained at  Antioch  is  uncertain— certainly  not  less 
than  two  years  were  spent  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
in  the  Syrian  capital. 

Excursus  A. 
On  the  Apostolic  Office. 

Perhaps  from  the  mysterious  verse  (Rev.  xxi. 
14),  *  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had  twelve  founda- 
tions, and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb,'  an  opinion  has  existed  from 
very  early  times  respecting  the  college  of  apostles 
being  limited  to  the  mystic  number  of  twelve. 
Hence  such  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture 
which  see  in  the  twelve  wells  of  Elim  the  twelve 
apostles  foreshadowed,  and  in  the  threescore  and 
ten  palm  trees  a  reference  to  the  seventy  disciples 
(Tertul.  adv.  Marcion),  The  name,  however, 
and  rank  of  apostle  was  not  so  strictly  limited. 
James  the  Lord's  brother  is  called  an  apostle 
(I  Cor.  XV.  7). 

In  this  passage  others  besides  James  are  possibly 
included  under  the  designation  *  apostle. ' 

Androiycus  and  Junius,  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
7,  are  certainly  designated  not  merely  as  apostles, 
but  as  *  of  note  among  the  apostles ; '  and  in 
I  Thess.  ii.  6,  Sylvanus  is  probably  included  in 
the  *We,  .  .  .the  apostles  of  Christ,' — not 
Timothy,  who  is  excluded  firom  the  apostolate  by 
Paul  in  his  opening  salutation,  2  Cor.  i.  I ;  Col. 
i.  I  (see  Professor  Lightfoot,  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tianSf  in  his  note  on  the  Name  and  Office  of  an 
Apostle).  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  directly  called 
apostles  in  this  chapter  of  the  *Acts,'  and  with 
the  name  Paul  constantly  assumes  the  rank  and 
authority  of  an  apostle,  as  in  i  Cor.  i.  i,  Rom.  i. 
I,  and  in  many  other  places.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing these  certain  instances  of  apostles  in  excess  of 
the   mystic    number  'twelve,    of  Paul  and  Bar- 
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nabas,  and  the  more  doubtful  ones  of  Andronicus, 
Junius,  and  Sylvanus  (Rom.  xvi.  7;  i  Thess.  ii.  6), 
the  title  and  authority  seem  to  have  been  re- 
stricted by  certain  indispensable  conditions. 

The  first  was  —  the  apostle  must  have  seen 
Christ.  He  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
resurrection.  Those  few  above  alluded  to  may 
well  have  satisfied  this  indispensable  condition, 
which  would,  of  course,  exclude  all  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  generation  contemporary  with 
our  Lord.  Paul's  case  was  a  special  one.  The 
Risen  One,  after  His  ascension,  showed  Himself 
to  His  chosen  missionary,  and  talked  with  him  ; 
but  this  privile^  was  vouchsafed  to  no  other  of 
the  early  Christian  teachers,  except  to  the  Apostle 
John. 

The  second  condition  required  was — that  the 
actual  call  to  the  office  should  come  directly  from 
the  Church;  and  the  only  record  we  possess  of 
such  a  call  closely  connects  the  Church's  official 
act  with  the  direct  instructions  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  xiii.  2,  3).  The  doubtfulness  of  the  re- 
ference, direct  or  indirect,  to  any  apostles  other 
than  the  *  Fourteen  *  (perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  the  three,  Sylvanus,  Andronicus,  and  Junius), 
the  absence  of  any  account  of  the  Church's  ap- 
pointing any  one  except  Barnabas  and  Paul  to  the 
high  office,  shows  us  clearly  that  the  apostolate 
was  certainly  confined  to  very  few.  The  especial 
work  of  the  apostle  was  the  oversight  and  care  of 
all  the  churches  in  respect  to  church  government 
and  discipline.  After  that  the  Lord  withdrew 
His  visible  presence  from  men,  the  Apostolic 
College  formed  the  highest  tribunal  of  appeal. 
They  were  also  the  inspired  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  system  of  salvation,  and  to  this  day  their 
writings  are  held  as  the  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
life.  They  possessed — though  they  were  not  the 
solitary  possessors  of  these  high  gifts — ^great  powers, 
moral  and  spiritual,  such  as  a  brave,  untired 
patience,  heroic  self-denial,  the  ability  at  times  to 
work  what  we  terai  supernatural  signs  and  wonders 
(in  the  first  age  a  few  others  were  gifted  with  like 


powers).  When,  however,  the  first  century  wore 
away,  and  these  few  leaders  whom  men  c»ll 
apostles — divinely  chosen,  and  then  officially  com- 
missioned by  the  Church — fell  asleep,  no  attempt 
was  made,  either  in  the  Palestinian  or  Gentile 
churches,  to  fill  up  the  empty  chairs.  A  feeling 
of  awful  reverence  perhaps  deterred  the  various 
Christian  communities  from  attempting  to  supply 
their  vacant  places. 

Excursus  B. 

On  the  Office  of  Presbyter  in  the 
Early  Church. 

The  presbyterate  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days 
was  no  new  creation.  The  Christian  Church  in 
its  earliest  stage,  as  has  been  well  said,  'was 
regarded  by  the  body  of  the  Jewish  people  as 
nothing  more  than  a  new  sect  springing  up  by  the 
side  of  the  old.'  The  term  *  presbyter  or  'elder' 
was  well  known  in  the  synagogue.  It  was  applied 
to  the  rulers  of  these  Jewish  congregations. 

They  appear  to  have  formed  a  college  under 
the  presidency  of  the  chief  rulers,  and  to  have 
assisted  him  with  their  advice  ;  upon  this  presby- 
tery devolved  in  every  synagogue  the  conduct  of 
the  religious  affairs  of  the  congregation. 

The  term  in  the  first  instance  refers  to  age,  and 
then  derivatively  to  official  dignity.  On  the 
formation  of  the  first  Gentile  communities  in 
Asia  Minor,  the  organization  of  the  synagogue 
was  imitated  as  closely  as  possible,  and  the  title 
and  the  functions  of  the  elders  of  the  synagogues 
were  bestowed  on  those  converts  who  from  age 
or  other  special  qualifications  appeared  to  the 
apostles  the  best  fitted  to  direct  the  religious 
services,  and  watch  over  the  general  interests  of 
the  new  society.  The  duties  of  these  presbyters, 
who,  we  read,  were  appointed  by  the  two 
missionary  apostles,  were  by  no  means  confined 
to  ruling  and  superintending ;  they  were  also,  we 
know,  instructors.  Elsewhere  (Eph.  iv.  11),  Paul 
styles  them  *  shepherds  and  teachers.  * 


Chapter  XV. 

The  question  of  Circumcision  in  tJie  Gentile  Churches — The  First  Council  of  tlu 

Church  at  Jerusalem. 

1  A   ND  **  certain  men  which  came  down  from  Judea  taught  «Cp.  Gai.  ii. 
-Tx     ^the   brethren,   and  said,    "^Except   ye   be  circumcised  ^y*"*^'/*' 

2  ''after  the  manner  of  Moses,  ye  cannot  be  saved.     When  there-  ^^°;.**V  *3- 
fore  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  no  small  dissension  and  '  disputa-    soPha.m?i- 
tion  with  them,  they  determined  that  -^  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  ^sel* L^v"itii 
certain  other  of  them,  should  *^go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  ^^er.  7; 

3  apostles  and  *  elders  about  this  question.     And  '  being  brought    (Gkr^"""*  *' 
on  their  way  by  the  church,  they  passed  through  *  Phenice  *  and  '{sei'Lu.'ii.4. 

'declaring  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles:  and  they    ^j^^seech!' 

And  when  they  were    **'  ^°' 

«  Ch.  XX.  38 (Gk.),  xxi.  5 ;  Rom.  xv.  24 ;  t  Cor.  xvi.  6,  ix  ;  2  Cor.  i.  x6  ;  Tit.  iii  13  (Glc) ;  3  Jo.  6(Gk.).    Soch. xvii.  15. 
k  See  ch.  xt  19.  /  See  ch.  i.  8.  m  So  ch.  xiv.  27  ;  ver.  xa. 


"  Samaria, 

caused  great  joy  unto  all  *  the  brethren. 


^  Phcenicia 
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come  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  "received  of  the  church,  and  of^^^^^ 
the  apostles  and  *  elders,  and  they  *  declared  *  all  things  that  ^chlriv!^ 

5  God  had  done  with  them.  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect  te«.\.  ^: 
of  the  Pharisees  which  believed,  saying,  '  That  it  was  needful  ^qi.T*»,^* 
to  circumcise  them,  and  to  command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  cp."'k?of 
Moses.  ch''AVx6. 

6  And  the  apostles  and  *  elders  came  together'  for  to  consider  ^s^Vsin. 

7  of  this  matter.     And  when  there  had  been  much  'disputing,  rCh.*Mv.  3 
Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto  them,  Men  and^  brethren,  ye  know  *ch.  x.  44. 
how  that  ^a  good  while*  ago  God  made  choice  among  us,*  that  «sSch'.x.3j! 
the  Gentiles  by  my  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel,  *^ci^x!i5,Vi.9; 

8  and  believe.      And   God,  ^ which  knoweth  the  hearts,'  ''bare    SoxCor.i.a; 
them  witness,  '  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost,"  '  even  as  he  did   Cp.  To.  xui. 

9  unto  us:  And  "put  no  difference  between  us  and  them,  "'puri- wSeech.x.43! 

jrCp.  ch.  V.  o. 

10  fying  their  hearts  "'by  faith.  Now  therefore  why  "^ tempt  ye  J'g'^^-'- 
God,  ^to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples,  which    P"*-^.-. 

1 1  neither  our  fathers  nor  we  were  able  to  bear  ?     But  we  believe    ?«fe  «•  »sv' 

«  S«  Rom.  UL 

that  'through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  we  shall  be    %vfSVi^ 

12  saved,  even  as  they.  Then  all  the  multitude  kept  silence,  and  ''l^vS^'^' 
gave  audience  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  "*  declaring  what  *  miracles  Jcf  "iiv^^a^' 
and  wonders  ^  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  them.    /^ic'k.xL^^. 

13  And  after  they  had  held  their  peace,  ''James  answered,  say-  'JheOk!'*"* 

14  ing.  Men  and*'  brethren,  hearken  unto  me:  'Simeon  -^ hath ^s^lu. i. 68. 
declared  how  God  at  the  first ''did  visit  the  Gentiles,  to  take^^^***"' 

15  out  of  them  a  people  for  his  name.     And  to  this  agree  the  'AmosU.™i, 

16  words  of  *the  prophets;  as  it  is  written:  After  this^"  I  will  ^"p. ch. xvii. 
return,  and  'will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David,  which  /sleLui.-T. 
is  fallen  down;  and  I  will  build  again  the  ruins  thereof,  and  I    ax^"  **'''''* 

17  will  set  it  up:  That  the  residue  of  men  might  *seek  after  the  «ch! xlS^.' isj 
Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,  saith    frheri.  9. 

18  the  Lord,  who  doeth  alP^  these  things.     Known  unto  God  are    xi^ai.'"]^^' 

19  all  his  works"  'from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Wherefore  Mai. i. j.'xa.' 
"*  my  sentence  "  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them,  which  from  among    Cp.  ps.*<^ 

20  the  Gentiles  "  are  turned  ^*  to  God :  But  that  we  write  unto    »3/x4. 
them,  that  they  abstain  from  'pollutions"  of  idols,  and  from    iPet.iv.3.4: 
^fornication,  and /fvw  ^things  strangled,  and  from  ^ blood.    fcorHS  ,0 

21  For  Moses  of  old  time"  hath  in  every  city  them  that  preach  ^SccLcv.ul 
him,  ''being  read  in  the  synagogues  every  sabbath  day.  '^&eLu*^ 

'  they  related  *  were  gathered  together 

*  omit  *  Men  and.'  *  literally^  *from  ancient  days.' 

®  The  older  authorities^  instead  of  *  among  us,'  read  *  among  you.' 

'  literally,  *  the  knower  of  hearts.'  **  or  *  the  Holy  Spirit.' 

»  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Christ.'  ^^  After  these  things 

11  The  older  authorities  omit  *  all '  before  *  these  things.' 

**  which  were  known  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  the  older  authorities 
omitting  the  words  *  unto  God  are  all  his  works.' 

J'  my  decision        ^*  are  turning  to  God  **  better^  *  the  pollutions.' 

*•  literally^  *  from  ancient  generations.' 
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22  Then  pleased  it  the  apostles"  and  'elders,  with  the  whole  *ver. a. 
church,  to  send  chosen  men  of  their  own  company"  to  'An-  ^Vck  23. 30* 
tioch  with  Paul  and  Barnabas;  namely,  Judas  surnamed  "Bar-  ^g;f'jf*; 

23  sabas,  and  ^  Silas,  "^  chief  men  among  *  the  brethren  :  And  they  ^|^  lu'^ 
wrote  letters  by  them  after  this  manner;    The  apostles  and  ^^^^  ^ 
'elders  and  *  brethren"  'send  greeting   unto  the  *  brethren  ^y^Jj;^'^!*'^; 
which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  '  Antioch  and  *  Syria  and  *  Cilicia  :  ,  ver4**;Gd. 

24  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that  *  certain  which  went  out    \^\y^\%, 
from  us  have  troubled  you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls,  ""cprcai.  ii. 
saying,  F<?  w//j/ be  circumcised,  and  keep  the  law":  to  whom    tiu  "li. 

25  we  gave  no  such^^  commandment:  *  It  seemed  good  unto  us,  ^lS^lI' 
being  assembled  with  one  accord,  to  send  chosen  men "  unto 

26  you  with   our  beloved   Barnabas  and  Paul,   Men  ^that  have  ^Cp.ch.ix. 
hazarded  their  lives  for  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

27  We  have  sent  therefore  ''Judas  and  Silas,  who"  shall  also  tell  fvena"'^'* 

28  you  the  same  things  by  mouth.     For  '  it  seemed  good  to  the    ^p.*  ve?.'  19. 

Holy  Ghost,**  and  to  us,  -^to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  ^5??^"''*^ 

29  than  these  necessary  things ;    That  ye  abstain  from  *' meats    ?c<Jl^';riiu  i, 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  *  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,    28?  Rev.  Iv! 
and  from  fornication :   from  which  if  ye  keep  yourselves,  ye    cp.'vcr.  ao. 
shall  do  well.     »  Fare  ye  well.  ck'xVu^s. 

30  So  when  they  were  dismissed,  they  came  **  to  ^  Antioch  :  and  ivcr."^"^^ 
when  they  had  gathered  the  multitude  together,  they  delivered  mai!^xi^'^' 

31  the  epistle:    Which  when  they  had  read,  they  rejoiced  for  the    ^(Gk!).*^'* 

32  consolation."      And  ''Judas  and  Silas,  being  'prophets  also  "ch^MvJaa** 
themselves,  **  exhorted  the   brethren   with   many  words,    and    (gV)./'so' 

33  "confirmed  them.     And  after  they  had  tarried  there  a.  sp^ice"    xCor.xvixi. 
they  were    let   go"   'in   peace  from    the   brethren   unto   the    3?. 40^' 

o  Ac^"i  ch.  XVI.  i9j 

34  apostles."     Notwithstanding  it  pleased  ^  Silas  to  abide  there    as,  a9»xvii. 

35  j////."      ^Paul   also   and    Barnabas    continued    in    *  Antioch,    x^ii-'sr'so' 

•'•'  •  *       a  Cor.  I.  19; 

teaching  and  ''preaching  the  word  of  the   Lord,  with   many    jT^Silr- 
others  also.  ^^^i 

36  And  some  days  after  Paul  said  unto  Barnabas,  Let  us  go  J^chixHi.'i.li 
again  and  visit  our'*  brethren  'in  every  city  where  we  have    jj;^'/*'''^' 

"  Then  it  seemed  good  to  the  apostles 

^®  T/t^  translation  here  should  be,  *  Slaving  chosen  men  out  from  themselves  to 
send.' 

^"  The  older  authorities  omitting  *  and '  before  '  brethren,'  the  translation  must 
run^  *  and  the  brethren  being  elders.' 

*<*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words ,  '  saying  ye  must  be  circumcised  and 
keep  the  law.*  '*  omit  *  such '  before  *  commandment' 

^^  render  *  having  chosen  men  out  to  send.' 

'*  insert  *  themselves '  before  *  shall  also.'  ^*  or  *  Holy  Spirit.' 

**  Some  of  the  older  authorities  read '  came  down  to.' 

*•  better  rendered  ^  e^ortaition.'         *'  for  a  time  **  they  were  sent  away 

*•  Instead  of 'to  the  apostles,'  the  older  authorities  read,  *to  those  that  sent 
them  forth.' 

*•  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  notwithstanding  it  pleased  Silas  to 
abide  there  still,'' 

*i  The  older  authorities  omit  *  our '  before  *  brethren ' ;  render  '  the  brethren.' 
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37  preached  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  see  how  they  do.     And 
Barnabas  determined  to  take  with  them  '  John,  whose  surname  ' 

38  was  Mark."     But  Paul  thought  not  good  to  take  him  with 
tliem,  "  who  departed  from  them  from  Pamphylia,  and  went  not  " 

39  with  them  to  the  work.     And  the  contention  was  so  sharp" 
between  them^^  that  they  departed  asunder  one  from  the  other :  ^ 

40  and  so  "  Barnabas  took  '  Mark,  and  sailed  unto  "'  Cyprus  ;  And  ^ 
Paul  chose  '  Silas,  and  departed,  being  -^  recommended  by  the  ^ 

41  brethren  unto  'the  grace  of  God 
"Syria  and  Cilicia,  ^confirming  the  churches 


And  he  went  through 


So.  ch.  xiii. 
>3. 

Cp.  Col.  iv. 

10. 

Sec  ch.  iv.  36. 

Sec  ver.  34. 

Ch.  xtv.  26. 

See  ch.  xiii. 

t?^.  23. 
Ver.  32.     So 
ch.  xvi.  5. 


'*  literally^  *  who  was  called  Mark.' 

*8  literally,  *and  there  arose  a  sharp  dispute,  so  that,'  etc. 
'*  omit  *  between  them.' 

«*  The  older  authorities,  instead  0/^  the  grace  of  God,'  read  *  the  grace  of  the 
Lord.' 


The  Circumcision  Difficulty ^  and  the  First 
Council  of  the  Church,  1-36. 

Ver.  I.  And  certain  men  which  came  down 
from  Jndea  tanght  the  brethren.  The  general 
aspects  of  this  famous  controversy  are  discussed  in 
Excursus  A,  at   the  end  of  the  chapter.     The 

*  certain  men '  are  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
Galatian  Epistle,  ii.  4,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

*  False  brethren  unawares  brought  in,  who  came 
in  privily  to  spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in 
Christ  Jesus,  that  they  might  bring  us  into  bond- 
age.' They  were  probably,  for  the  most  part, 
Pharisees  of  an  extreme  sect  who  had  embraced 
the  gospel.  Epiphanius  and  other  early  writers 
tell  us  that  the  leader  of  these  men  was  Cerinthus, 
who  excited  the  believers  against  Peter  when  he 
baptized  the  Roman  centurion  (see  Acts  xi.  2,  3). 

Which  came  down  foom  Judea.  This  party, 
which  maintained  that  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  was 
binding  upon  all  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish 
Christians,  naturally  had  their  headquarters  in 
Jerusalem.  In  the  ancient  Hebrew  capital  it  was 
difficult  to  separate  the  Church  from  the  temple. 
We  find  most  of  the  Christian  leaders,  who  first 
taught  that  the  Gentiles  were  free  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  made  Antioch,  and  later 
Ephesus  and  Alexandria,  their  residence. 

Except  ye  be  circumciBed  after  the  manner 
of  Moses,  ye  cannot  he  Baved.  These  Jewish 
teachers  proclaimed  a  certain  doctrine  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  formal  manner  ;  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  expression  of  certain  scruples  ; 
they  asserted  positively  that  Gentile  Christians 
could  not  possibly  be  saved  unless  they  submitted 
to  the  various  rules  and  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  of  which  circumcision  was  the  initial  cere- 
mony, thus  denying  the  sufficiency  of  faith  in 
Christ  as  the  condition  of  pardon  and  reconcilia- 
tion. But  the  hearts  of  the  Antioch  teachers  were 
deeply  penetrated  by  the  great  truth  that  *  we  are 
saved  not  by  the  law  but  by  grace.' 

Ver.  2.  No  small  dinension  and  disputa- 
tion with  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  not 
improbably  these  Judaizing  teachers  succeeded 
in  persuading  certain  of  the  Antioch  Christians 
to  adopt  at  least  some  of  their  views  ;  for,  at 
a  later  period,    after  the    Jerusalem  decision  by 


the  apostles,  we  find  the  same  question  again 
agitating  the  Antioch  believers,  and  even  seriously 
affecting  the  policy  of  such  men  as  Peter  and 
Barnabas  (see  Gal.  ii.  11-13). 

They  determined  that  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
and  certain  other  of  them,  shonld  go  np  to 
Jerusalem.  In  Gal.  ii.,  where  Paul  gives  his 
own  account  of  this  momentous  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  says  he  went  up  *  by  revelation.  *  Such 
an  intimation  of  the  Divine  will  at  a  crisis  like 
this,  in  the  first  days  of  the  faith,  is  what  we  should 
expect.  On  several  occasions  of  Paul's  life  a 
Divine  revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  him, — on  the 
Damascus  journey  (Acts  ix.) ;  again,  when  he  was 
about  to  carry  the  gospel  from  Asia  into  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  9);  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  when 
he  received  the  commandment  to  preach  to  the 
Gentile  world  (Acts  xxii.  18) ;  when  the  ship  in 
which  he  was  being  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Rome 
was  sinking  in  the  tempest  (Acts  xxvii.  23  ;  see 
also  2  Cor.  xii.  1-9).  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion excited  in  the  Church  of  Antioch  by  the 
teaching  of  the  extreme  party  at  Jerusalem,  we 
may  well  suppose  that  the  Divine  voice  came  to 
Paul,  instructing  him  to  ])ropose  the  mission  to 
Jerusalem,  still  the  residence  of  several,  if  not  of 
all,  the  surviving  apostles,  and  for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  for  its  own  sacred  associations,  regarded 
with  deep  reverence  and  veneration  by  the  other 
churches. 

Ver.  3.  And  being  brought  on  their  way 
by  the  church.  That  is,  attended  by  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Antioch  congrega- 
tion, as  a  mark  of  honour  and  respect.  This 
notice  was  inserted,  no  doubt,  to  show  that  the 
majority,  at  least,  of  the  Christians  in  Antioch 
were  opposed  to  the  Jewish  interpretation  of  the 
law,  and  held  with  the  broader  teaching  of  such 
men  as  Barnabas  and  Paul.  The  mention  of  the 
great  joy  caused  to  the  brethren  of  Phenice  and 
Samaria  by  the  recital  of  the  Gentile  conversions 
is  also  inserted  by  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts,  *  to 
show  that  the  general  sympathy  was  on  the  side  of 
those  who  urged  Gentile  freedom. 

Ver.  4.  And  when  they  were  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, they  were  received  of  the  church,  and  of 
the  apostles  and  elders.  The  word  translated 
here  *  were  received,*  implies  a  cordial  reception 
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on  the  part  of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  the  Jeru- 
salem community,  who  welcomed  with  affection 
Barnabas  and  Paul  as  the  great  missionaries  of  the 
faith. 

Ver.  5.  But  there  rose  up  certain  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees.  Some  of  these  Pharisees  must 
have  been  the  companions  of  Paul  years  ago,  when 
he  studied  the  law  under  Gamaliel,  and  their 
animosity  now  was  doubtless  strengthened  against 
the  grreat  Gentile  missionary,  when  they  remcm- 
l^ered  what  he  was  t}uu^  —  when  they  called  to 
mind  how,  in  those  old  days,  he  promised  to  be 
their  future  leader  in  the  restoration  of  Judaism  ; 
and  after  all  that  had  happened  since,  when  both 
they  and  he  had  found  in  Jesus  the  long-promised 
Messiah,  while  they  were  only  longing  to  raise 
and  spiritualize  the  ancient  religion  and  rites  of 
Israel,  he^  on  the  other  hand,  was  giving  his  life- 
work  to  show  that  the  work  and  office  of  the 
chosen  people  was  a  thing  of  the  past, — was 
labouring  to  merge  the  Church  of  Israel  in  the 
Church  of  the  world, —  was  using  all  his  vast 
learning  and  powers  to  prove  that  the  found  and 
cherished  Messiah  belonged  to  the  Isles  of  the 
Gentiles  as  much  as  He  did  to  the  Holy  Land  of 
Promise, — that  henceforth  there  must  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  Jew  and  Gentile,  but  that  both  were 
equally  sharers  in  the  eternal  promise,  whether  or 
no  they  kept  the  sacred  law  of  Moses. 

It  was  needful  to  circumcise  them,  and  to 
command  them  to  keep  the  law  of  Moses.  Even 
Jewish  opinion  was  divided  on  the  question,  *  how 
far  the  law  was  binding  upon  Gentile  proselytes  to 
Judaism. '  One  school,  and  that  a  very  influential 
one,  maintained  that  circumcision  was  a  rite  that 
under  no  circumstances  might  be  dispensed  with. 
These  rigid  and  uncompromising  Jews  were 
opposed  to  any  overtures  being  made  to  Gentiles, 
and  generally  discouraged  any  proselytism.  The 
famous  teacher  Schammai,  it  is  said,  drove  any 
Gentile  converts  who  might  present  themselves 
from  his  house.  Another  and  more  liberal  school 
of  thought  endeavoured  to  make  the  way  easy  for 
proselytes  to  Judaism.  These  striking  differences 
m  the  great  Jewish  schools  at  this  period  are  well 
shown  in  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  2),  when,  in  the  story 
of  the  conversion  to  Judaism  of  Izates  King  of 
Adiabene,  the  king's  teacher  Ananias  instructed 
him  *  that  he  might  become  a  Jew  without  sub- 
mitting to  circumcision,  and  that  if  he  worshipped 
God  he  performed  the  really  important  duty  of 
the  law ;  but  another  strict  and  zealous  doctor, 
Eleazar,  the  same  history  tells  us,  said  to  King 
Izates,  *  How  long  wilt  thou  continue  uncircum- 
cised?  hast  thou  not  read  what  the  law  says 
concerning  circumcision?  art  thou  not  aware  of 
how  great  impiety  thou  art  guilty  by  neglecting 
it  ? '  Another  well-known  saying  of  that  stern  and 
exclusive  school  was,  *that  all  the  uneircumcised 
went  to  hell ; '  and  another  saying  asserted  *  that 
no  uneircumcised  would  rise  at  the  last  day.' 

Rabbi  Hillel,  on  the  other  hand,  threw  the 
weight  of  his  great  influence  into  the  counsels  of  the 
more  moderate  Jews.  *  Love  all  men,'  once  said 
this  famous  rabbi,  '  and  bring  all  men  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  law ;  do  not  do  to  another  what 
thou  wouldst  be  unwilling  should  be  done  to  thee. 
This  is  the  whole  law ;  everything  else  is  only  a 
comment  on  it.'  The  teaching  of  Philo,  in  another 
celebrated  centre  of  Jewish  thought  (Alexandria), 
was  distinctly  in  favour  of  winning  the  stranger 
Gentile  to  Judaism,  and  of  relaxing  in  his  favour 


the  more  oppressive  and  burthensome  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Ver.  6.  And  the  apostles  and  elders  came  to- 
gether for  to  consider  of  this  matter.  Some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  had  passed  since  the 
ascension  of  Jesus.  Of  the  twelve  apostles,  one  we 
know  had  gone  through  martyrdom  to  his  rest ; 
others  were  perhaps  in  distant  parts ;  and  round 
those  who  still  remained  in  the  old  Jerusalem 
home,  gradually  had  gathered  a  company  of  pres- 
byters or  elders,  who  shared  their  responsibilities 
and  took  part  in  their  deliberations.  In  this  first 
authoritative  Council  of  the  Church,  most  of  the 
more  distinguished  and  best  known  teachers  of 
early  Christianity  took  part.  Peter,  the  leader  of 
the  little  Church  of  the  first  days ;  and  John,  the 
friend  of  Christ,  who  probably  survived  all  his 
brother  apostles,  and  lived  to  give  the  sanction  of 
his  vast  experience  to  the  more  elaborate  church 
organization  we  find  firmly  established  in  the  next 
century  ;  James,  the  so-called  brother  of  the  Lord, 
the  chief  of  the  ascetic  party  in  the  early  Church, 
the  honoured  representative  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  Jewish-Christian  section  ;  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
the  great  advocates  for  a  broad  Gentile  Church, 
liberated  from  all  Jewish  restraints,  and  rites,  and 
customs ;  Titus,  the  famous  pupil  of  Paul,  and 
afterwards  his  appointed  successor  in  the  chief 
government  of  the  Cretan  churches  ;  Silas, 
another  of  Paul's  trusted  counsellors  ;  and  Judas, — 
these,  we  know,  were  present,  and  took  part  with 
many  other  men,  some  known,  some  unknown,  in 
these  first  public  deliI)erations  concerning  the 
principles  which  for  the  future  were  to  guide 
the  rulers  of  the  various  churches  rapidly  springing 
up  in  the  provinces  of  the  vast  Roman  empire, 
and  even  in  the  still  more  distant  and  partially 
unknown  East. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  there  had  been  much  dis- 
puting. *  Questioning  '  or  *  debating '  would 
better  represent  the  Greek  word  translated  *  dis- 
puting.' It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  mixed 
assembly  contained  many  earnest  advocates,  both 
of  the  old  Jewish  party,  and  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  new  Gentile  school  of  Christians. 
These  had  each  their  arguments  to  urge.  The 
older  apostles,  Peter  and  John,  supported  by  the 
powerful  influence  of  James,  well  known  and 
honoured  by  the  most  rigorous  Hebrew  Chris- 
tians, with  great  moderation  and  wisdom 
arranged  a  common  platform,  on  which  the 
extreme  men  of  both  parties  might  act  in  unison, 
and  together  carry  on  the  w  eighty  work  of  their 
Divine  Master. 

Peter  rose  up,  and  said  unto  them.  Only  those 
speeches  are  reported  which  closed  the  debate,  and 
which  evidently  expressed  the  general  feeling  of 
the  majority  of  the  Council.  Peter's  words,  of 
course,  were  exceedingly  weighty,  as  the  deliberate 
expression  of  opinion  of  one  who  had  ever  stood 
high  in  the  Master's  friendship  and  confidence, 
and  who,  from  the  very  first,  had  occupied  a 
leading  position  among  the  brethren.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  burning  ardour  of  Paul,  and  his 
marked  success  in  the  work,  had  influenced  in  no 
small  degree  the  warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
Peter.  It  must  have  been  a  great  effort  for  the 
older  apostle,  bound  by  so  many  Hebrew  pre- 
judices, to  have  pleaded  so  warmly,  so  generously, 
for  Gentile  freedom. 

The  noble  self-denial  which  Peter  showed,  the 
brave  and  independent  position  which  he  took  no 
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this  momentous  occasion,  and  which  probably  cost 
him  much  of  his  influence  among  the  stricter 
Jewish  Christians,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
famous  apostle's  chiefest  titles  to  honour. 

A  good  while  ago.  Better  rendered  'from 
ancient  days.*  Peter's  reminder  was  a  grave  re- 
buke to  the  extreme  Pharisee  party,  who  probably 
had  forgotten  the  case  of  Cornelius,  referred  to  by 
the  apostle,  which  had  taken  place  some  eight  or 
ten  years  before. 

Ver.  8.  And  Qod,  which  knoweth  the  hearts, 
bare  them  witnees,  giving  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
even  as  he  did  nnto  us.  The  Eternal,  before 
whom  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  open,  was  able 
to  judge  of  the  sincerity  of  these  Gentiles.  He 
testified  that  these  hitherto  despised  strangers  were 
acceptable  in  His  sight  by  giving  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,  just  as  He  had  done  to  the  Jews  who  had 
turned  and  believed  in  Jesus. 

Ver.  9.  And  put  no  aifference  between  ns  and 
them.  He  no  longer  made  any  distinction  between 
the  Pagans  who  were  converted  and  l^lieved  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  the  believing  Israelite,  after  He 
had  once  purified  their  hearts  by  faith.  The  words 
here  plainly  allude  to  the  case  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius  (Acts  x.  15):  *What  God  hath 
cleansed,  that  call  not  thou  common. ' 

Purifying  their  hearts  by  faith.  The  Jews 
generally,  whom  Peter  was  addressing,  held  that 
the  heathen  were  unclean  so  long  as  they  were 
uncircumcised  ;  but  Peter  showed  them  that  God, 
by  bestowing  His  glorious  blessing  upom  uncir- 
cumcised believing  Gentiles  as  fully  and  freely  as 
He  had  done  upon  arrtt«rw</ believing  Jews,  had 
ruled  that  faith  was  the  true  circumcision,  the 
only  real  means  of  purification.  '  Through  faith 
we  obtain  another,  a  new  and  clean  heart,  and 
God  regards  us,  for  the  sake  of  Christ  our 
Mediator,  as  altogether  righteous  and  holy' 
{Articles  of  SmcUcaH). 

Ver.  10.  Now  therefore  why  tempt  ye  God, 
to  put  a  yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  disciples  f 
To  impose  new  obligations  upon  these  Gentile 
churches  founded  by  Paul  and  Barnalxis  would 
be  nothing  else  than  tempting  or  trying  God  by 
demanding  new  proofs  of  His  will, — God,  who 
in  the  case  of  the  uncircumcised  Cornelius  had 
clearly  signified  His  intention  that  the  Gentiles 
who  believed  should  be  partakers  with  the  Jews 
of  all  the  blessings  which,  through  the  Redeemer, 
flowed  into  the  Church.  Now  to  determine  that 
these  Gentile  believers  must,  before  they  could  be 
admitted  into  the  Church,  submit  to  the  burden- 
some Mosaic  law,  would  be  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
God's  former  decision,  and  the  miraculous  signs 
which  accompanied  it  as  the  seal  of  Divme 
approval ;  which  miraculous  signs  had  again,  in 
no  small  measure,  been  repeated  during  the  Gentile 
mission  of  Barnabas  and  Paul. 

Which  neither  cor  fathers  nor  we  were  able 
to  bear.  These  words  do  not  refer  to  circum- 
cision only,  but  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law  viewed 
as  a  condition  of  salvation  —  an  insupportable 
burden.  Peter's  words  here  are  not  a  complaint 
against  God  as  a  severe  Master,  but  are  a  touching 
confession  of  man's  weakness.  His  appeal  here 
has  been  well  paraphrased  :  *  Men  and  brethren, 
speak  the  truth,  and  candidly  tell  me,  have  you 
kept  the  law?'  *  When  oxen,'  wrote  Luther, 
*  have  long  borne  the  yoke,  and  dragged  heavy 
weights,  all  that  they  earn  by  their  work  beyond 
their  daily  food  is  to  be  struck  on  the  head  and  be 


butchered  :  such  is  the  experience  of  those  who 
hope  to  be  justified  by  the  law.  They  are  taken 
captive  and  burdened  by  a  heavy  yoke,  and  then, 
after  they  have  long  and  painfully  laboured  to  do 
the  works  of  the  law,  all  that  they  finally  earn  is 
to  remain  eternally  poor  and  wretched  servants.* 

Ver.  II.  But  we  believe  that,  through  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  we  shall  be 
saved,  even  as  they.  The  believing  Jew,  who 
has  tried  to  keep  the  law  and  failed,  will  be  saved 
like  the  Gentile  through  the  power  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus.  *  Their  ground  of  trust  is  the  siime  as  ours, 
ours  as  theirs*  (Alford ;  and  see  Gal.  ii.  15  and 
following  verses,  where  this  train  of  thought  is 
more  fully  carried  out  by  St.  Paul). 

Ver.  12.  Then  all  the  multitude  kept  silence^ 
and  gave  audience  to  Barnabas  and  PauL  The 
weighty  words  of  Peter  produced  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  Council ;  his  plain,  simple  recital  dis- 
posed even  the  extreme  Jewish  party  to  listen  with 
attention,  if  not  with  favour,  to  the  case  of  the 
Gentile  apostles,  who  now  proceeded  to  declare 
how  God  had  blessed  their  work  with  the  same 
miraculous  signs  of  His  favour  as  He  had  done 
when  Peter  received  the  centurion  Cornelius  into 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

Ver.  13.  And  after  they  had  held  their  peace, 
James  answered  The  discussion  was  closed  by 
a  very  famous  character  in  the  early  Church. 
James,  the  so-called  brother  of  the  Lord  (see  Gal. 
1.  19  and  ii.  9),  and  the  writer  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment epistle  which  bears  his  name,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  presided  over  this  early  Council, 
occupied  a  peculiar  position  of  authority  among 
the  Jerusalem  Christians.  His  history  was  a 
strange  one.  During  the  Lord's  earthly  life,  James, 
with  the  rest  of  *  His  brethren,'  seems  to  have  been 
a  disbeliever  in  His  mission.  He  was  converted 
by  that  appearance  of  the  Risen  One  specially 
related  by  Paul  (i  Cor.  xv.  7),—*  Afler  that  He  was 
seen  of  James. '  At  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  the  Church's  history  he  appears  to  have  been 
selected  as  the  resident  head  of  the  Jerusalem 
community.  He  possessed  two  qualifications  which 
marked  him  out  ifor  this  peculiar  distinction, — his 
relationship  after  the  flesh  to  the  risen  Jesus,  and 
his  faithful  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  and 
ordinances,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  added  a 
rigorous  asceticism.  H^esippus  (in  Eusebius,  H. 
E.  ii.  23)  tells  us  *  he  was  holy  from  his  mother's 
womb ;  he  drank  no  wine  nor  strong  drink,  neither 
did  he  eat  flesh  ;  no  razor  ever  touched  his  head, 
he  did  not  anoint  himself  with  oil,  he  did  not  use 
the  bath  ;  he  alone  was  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
holy  place,  for  he  wore  no  wool,  but  only  fine  linen ; 
and  he  would  enter  into  the  temple  alone,  and  be 
found  there  kneeling  on  his  knees  and  asking  for- 
giveness for  the  people. '  This  traditionary  account, 
although  very  ancient,  must  be  accepted  with 
considerable  reservation.  Still,  his  surname  of 
the  *just'  or  'righteous,'  by  which  name  he  was 
generally  known  in  the  records  of  the  early  Church, 
is  a  witness  that  he  was,  if  not  the  stern  ascetic 
of  the  tradition  above  quoted,  at  least  a  rigid 
observer  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and  law.  It  has 
been  happily  remarked  by  Dr.  Schaff  {History  of 
the  Apostolic  Church,  vol.  i.  book  i),  that  *the 
influence  of  James  was  altogether  necessary.  He, 
if  any,  could  gain  the  ancient  chosen  nation  in  a 
body.  God  placed  such  a  representative  of  the 
purest  form  of  Old  Testament  piety  in  the  midst 
of  the  Jews  to  make  their  transition  to  the  faith  of 
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the  Messiah  as  easy  as  possible,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour.  But  when  they  refused  to  hear 
this  last  messenger  of  peace,  the  Divine  forbear- 
ance was  exhausted,  and  the  fearful,  long-threatened 
judgment  broke  upon  them.  He  was  not  to  out- 
live the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple. 
Shortly  before  it  (according  to  Hegesippus),  in  the 
year  69,  after  having  borne  powerful  testimony  to 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  he  was  thrown  down 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple  and  stored  by  the 
Pharisees.  His  last  words  were,  "  I  beg  of  Thee, 
Lord  God  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do."  He  was  buried  by  the  temple.* 
Eusebius  and  also  Josephus  speak  of  the  siege  and 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  bemg  looked  upon  by 
many  of  the  Jews  as  a  punishment  for  what  they 
had  done  tojames  the  Just. 

Saying,  men  and  tarethren,  hearken  onto  me. 
In  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  James  pointed 
out  that  Simon  Peter  had  related  how,  ^ears  be- 
fore, God  had  signified  His  good  pleasure  m  regard 
to  the  Gentiles, — *  Out  of  these,  too,  would  a  people 
be  chosen ; '  and  this  determination  of  the  Most 
High  agreed  vdth  the  words  of  the  prophets — as, 
for  instance,  with  the  closing  sayings  of  Amos, 
who  wrote  of  the  ultimate  calling  home  of  the 
Gentiles.  As  neither  the  ancient  prophets  nor  the 
more  recent  declarations  of  the  will  of  God— while 
plainly  announcing  this  admission  of  many  Gentiles 
mto  the  pale  which  enclosed  God's  people— said 
anything  respecting  the  duty  of  observing  the 
Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonies,  his  view,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  was :  that  these  strangers  ought 
not  to  be  troubled  with  these  burdens ;  only,  for 
love's  sake  not  to  offend  too  deeply  the  tender 
consciences  of  scrupulous  Jews,  with  whom  they 
would  frequently  come  in  contact,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  give  them  a  general  rule  of  life  which 
would  preserve  them  from  the  worst  pollutions  of 
the  Pagan  world  around  them,  he  recommended 
a  very  few  general  restrictive  rules  of  life,  which 
these  Gentiles  might  honestly  observe  without 
breaking  off  or  even  endangering  their  relations 
with  the  world  in  which  they  lived  and  worked. 

Ver.  14.  Simeon  hath  declared.  James  at  the 
commencement  of  his  speech  uses  this  Jewish  form 
of  the  name  Simon,  the  original  name  of  Peter. 
Simon  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  (see  St.  Luke  xxiv.  34).  In  this  use 
of  the  Jewish  term  by  which  Peter  was  known, 
James  identifies  himself  with  the  customs  of  the 
Hebrews — those  many  thousands  of  the  Jews  who 
believed  and  were  zealous  of  the  law  (Acts  xxi. 
20).  This  is  the  last  mention  of  Simon  Peter  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Ver.  15.  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the 
prophets.  After  referring  here  to  the  work  of  God 
instanced  by  Peter,  James  now  shows  how  com- 
pletely the  word  of  God  in  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  agreed  with  this  work.  The  signs  and 
wonders  which  accompanied  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  and  subsequently  crowned  the  mission- 
ary labours  of  Paul  and  Barnabas,  were  only  the 
Divine  seal  of  a  great  work  long  ago  foreshadowed 
in  the  Hebrew  prophecies. 

Ver.  16.  I  will  return,  and  will  build  again  the 
tabernacle  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down.  This 
Amos  prophecy  speaks  first  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  and  the  abolition  of  its  temple  service ;  it 
next  conveys  the  promise  that  God  will  build  a 
new  church  on  the  ruins  of  the  old,  and  gather 
together  in  it  all  the  Gentiles.     It  lastly  sets  forth 


that  this  church  shall  receive  sahation  only  through 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  which  should  be  called  upon 
by  it,  ue,  on  which  it  would  believe.  Wordsworth 
remarks  here  that  Amos  declares  in  these  words 
'that  the  true  restoration  of  the  tabernacle  of 
David  is  to  be  found  in  the  reception  of  the  residue 
of  the  human  family,  and  in  the  flowing  in  of  all 
nations,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  into  the  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  asks,  "  Is  not  this  a  Divine  declara- 
tion on  the  true  restoration  of  the  Jews  ?  " ' 

Ver.  17.  That  the  residue  of  men  might  seek 
after  the  Lord,  and  all  the  Gentiles,  upon  whom 
my  name  is  called,  saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth 
aU  these  things.  The  quotation  from  Amos  ix. 
II,  12,  contained  in  vers.  16,  17,  is  made  freely 
from  the  Septuagint,  which  differs  here  consider- 
ably from  the  Hebrew  text  as  we  now  possess  it. 
The  main  difference  is  in  the  quotation  contained 
in  ver.  17,  where,  instead  of  the  words,  *that  the 
remnant  of  men  might  seek  after  the  Lord,  and 
all  the  Gentiles  upon  whom  my  name  is  called,' 
the  Hebrew  text  has,  '  that  they  might  possess  the 
remnant  of  Edom,  and  of  all  the  Gentiles  that  are 
called  by  my  name.'  The  LXX.  here,  as  not  un- 
frequently,  give  a  paraphrase  rather  than  a  literal 
translation  of  the  original,  and  regard  '  Edom  '  (a 
common  Rabbinical  idea)  as  a  general  repre- 
sentative of  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  God 
of  Israel.  No  doubt  the  LXX.  version  was  quoted 
by  James  on  account  of  the  many  foreign  Jews 
present  at  the  Council ;  these  would  be  familiar 
with  the  Greek  Scriptures,  not  with  the  original 
Hebrew. 

The  grand  words  which  closed  the  prophecy  of 
Amos  were  here  cited  by  James  as  foretelling  the 
future  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  containing  no  recognition  of  circumcision 
as  a  permanent  nde^  no  mention  of  other  Jewish 
ceremonies  as  binding  upon  these  multitudes  ot 
redeemed  strangers;  indeed,  in  the  various  and 
repeated  intimations  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  that 
King  Messiah  should  arise  in  coming  days,  and 
should  gather  into  one  fold  Gentile  as  well  as 
Jew,  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  is  completely 
Ignored. 

Ver.  18.  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  There  are  many 
variations  of  the  Greek  text  here,  but  they  all 
3rield  much  the  same  meaning.  On  the  whole,  the 
translation  of  the  best  supported  reading  b — ver. 

17,  *  Saith  the  Lord,  who  doeth  these  things,'  ver. 

18,  '  which  were  known  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world;'  in  other  words,  James  says,  'What  we 
new  propose  to  sanction,  namely,  the  extending 
the  gospel  summons  to  the  heathen  world  without 
imposing  upon  them  the  hard  yoke  and  burden  of 
the  Mosaic  rites  and  ceremonial  law,'  God  has 
from  the  very  beginning  known.  It  is  no  unex- 
pected event ;  it  is  simply  carryii^  into  effect  an 
eternal  decree  of  the  ever  blessed  Trinity. 

Ver.  19.  Wherefore  my  sentence  is.  Better 
rendered,  *  My  decision,' — that  is,  *  I  for  my  part 
decide  we  ought  not  to  burden  them,'  etc.  There 
is  no  authoritative  judgment  here  on  the  part  of 
James.  It  is  simply  a  weighty  opinion  of  the 
presiding  elder;  an  opinion  which,  coinciding 
with  the  already  expressed  judgment  of  Peter  in 
favour  of  the  Gentile  mission,  was  finally  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Council,  and  taken  as  the 
basis  of  their  official  decree. 

That  we  trouble  not  them,  viz.  by  imposing 
upon  these  foreign  converts  burdensome  rites  and 
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ceremonies,  which  would  effectually  separate  them 
from  the  peoples  among  whom  they  live,  and 
would  render  impossible  the  ordinary  life  either  in 
the  city  or  country. 

Ver.  20.  But  tiiat  we  write  unto  them,  that 
they  abstain  from  pollatioxiB  of  idols^  etc.  On 
the  full  meaning  of  the  famous  injunctions  embodied 
in  the  decree  of  the  Council,  see  Excursus  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  where  they  are  discussed  at  length. 

Ver.  21.  For  MoseB  of  old  time  bath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him.  This  is  no  figure  of 
speech,  but  a  simple  expression  of  what  was  actu- 
ally the  case  at  that  time  in  the  Roman  empire. 
There  were  colonies  of  Jews  in  all  important  cities 
in  the  East  and  West,  and  in  each  of  these,  one 
or  more  synagc^es  exist«l,  where  every  Sabbath- 
day  the  law  of  Moses  was  read.  In  addition,  then, 
to  the  graver  reasons  (see  the  Excursus  above 
referred  to)  which  rendered  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  so  needful  to  secure  a  higher  moral  life 
among  the  followers  of  Jesus  living  among  the 
dissolute  subjects  of  the  empire,  this  verse  assies 
another  plea  for  their  enforcement.  The  Jewish 
Christian,  constantly  hearing  the  things  specified 
in  the  decree,  forbidden  in  the  Mosaic  law  read 
by  them  so  reverently  every  Sabbath-day,  would 
be  bitterly  offended  if  their  fellow-believers  indulged 
in  things  they  were  so  sternly  warned  against. 
The  fathers  of  the  Council  hoped  that  if  the  Gentile 
Christians  carefully  abstained  from  acts  which  the 
Jews  regarded  as  causing  pollution,  gradually  the 
Christian  church  and  the  Christian  synagogue, 
both  acknowledging  the  same  Messiah,  both  living 
in  the  same  glorious  hopes,  would  forget  the  old 
differences  of  origin,  and  in  the  end  would  form 
one  fold  under  one  Shepherd,  Jesus  Christ. 

Ver.  22.  Then  pleMed  it  the  apostles  and 
elders,  with  the  whole  church.  Or  better  trans- 
lated, *Then  it  seemed  good  to  the  apostles,*  etc. 
The  Greek  word  2>«5i,  rendered  *it  seemed  good,' 
is  frequently  used  in  classic  Greek  in  the  formal 
resolutions  of  any  popular  assembly,  and  hence 
the  decrees  of  any  such  assembly  are  termed  «•« 
iiyfAttrmf  whence  our  word  *  dc^ma.*  The  decrees 
of  this  primitive  Council  were  agreed  to  by  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  Church.  The  decree, 
however,  ran  in  the  name  of  the  apostle  and  elder 
brethren  only  ;  see  the  note  on  the  reading  of  the 
older  Greek  mss.  in  the  next  verse  (23). 

To  send  chosen  men.  There  is  a  slight  irregu- 
larity in  the  cases  of  the  participles  here  in  the 
original  Greek  (see  amended  translation). 

Judas  sumamed  BarBabas.  Some  have  sup- 
posed this  envoy  of  the  Jerusalem  Church  was 
a  brother  of  that  Joseph  -  Barsabas  who,  with 
Matthias,  had  been  proposed  as  a  candidate  for 
the  apostleship  (Acts  1.  23),  both  being  presumably 
sons  of  one  Sabas  {dar  being  the  Hebrew  for  son). 
Nothing,  however,  is  definitely  known  concerning 
him,  except  that  in  the  early  Church  he  held  the 
rank  of  *  a  prophet '  (see  note  on  ver.  32)  ;  not 
necessarily  merely  a  foreteller  of  future  events,  but 
one  especially  gifted  with  the  power  of  preaching. 
Judas  was  esteemed  one  of  the  chief  men  among 
the  brethren. 

Silas.  Well  known  in  after  years  as  the  fellow- 
missionary  and  friend  of  St.  Paul  (i  Thess.  i.  i  ; 
2  Cor.  i.  19).  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
identical  with  that  Silvanus  by  whom  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  carried  to  the  churches  of 
Asia.  Tradition  speaks  of  him  as  subsequently 
ishop  of  Corinth. 


Ohief  men  among  the  brethren.  They  were 
certainly  among  the  chief  men  of  the  Jerusalem 
community,  and  their  selection  indicates  an  especial 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  governing  body 
at  Jerusalem  to  show  honour  to  the  Antiocli 
Church  and  the  increasing  Gentile  communions. 

Ver.  23.  And  they  wrote  letters  by  them 
after  this  manner.  The  word  'letters,'  printed 
in  the  English  version  in  italics,  is  superfluous  ;  it 
does  not  appear  in  the  original  Greek.  There 
was  only  one  official  document  sent  round,  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  which  St.  Luke  has  no  doubt 
given  us. 

The  apostles  and  elders  and  brethren.  An 
important  variation  in  the  text  of  the  original 
Greek  occurs  here.  The  older  Mss.,  with  the 
exception  of  Codex  E.  (Laudianus),  omit  ««<  «/, 
*  anci,'  before  the  word  *  brethren ;'  the  verse,  then, 
must  be  read  thus  :  *  The  apostles  and  the  elder 
brethren,*  or :  *  The  brethren  which  are  elders,  sent 
to  the  brethren,  etc.  .  .  .  greeting.'  Uix)n  this 
reading  of  the  older  MSS.  Wordsworth  remarks :  *  ( I ) 
Paul  and  Barnabas  are  said  to  go  up  to  /he  apostles 
and  elders  at  Jerusalem  concerning  this  question, 
XV.  2.  (2)  The  apostles  and  elders  are  said  to  have 
met  together  to  consider  this  matter,  xv.  6.  (3) 
Paul  is  said  to  have  gone  through  the  cities,  de- 
livering to  them  to  keep  the  decrees  determined 
by  the  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  xvi.  4. 
This  triple  mention  of  apostles  and  elders^  without 
the  addition  of  any  other  parly,  is  significant.  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  thr  apostles  and  elders  consti- 
tuted the  Council,  as  far  as  the  deliberative  voice 
and  definitive  sentence  were  concerned ;  and  there- 
fore the  decree  was  promulgated  in  their  names.' 

Unto  the  brethren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Gilida.  This  geographi- 
cal notice  of  the  peoples  mentioned  specially  in 
the  decree  of  the  Council  gives  us  some  idea  how 
widely  ^he  preaching  of  Paul  and  his  companions 
had  extended,  and  how  great  had  been  the  harvest 
of  the  Ix)rd  already  in  those  early  days.  The 
mention  of  Syria  here  gives  us  an  insight  into  the 
activity  of  the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  Antiech 
Christians.  Successful  missions  had  l^een  carried 
on  through  that  great  and  rich  province,  of  which 
we  have  no  record  in  the  'Acts,' — missions, 
doubtless,  conducted  by  men  of  the  school  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas ;  in  Cilicia,  too,  the  native  country 
of  Paul,  congregations  of  believers  in  the  Crucified 
had  sprung  up,  and  apparently  were  already 
flourishing  communities. 

Ver.  24.  Forasmuch  as  we  have  heard,  that 
certain  which  went  out  from  us  have  troubled 
you  with  words,  subverting  your  souls.  These 
zealots  for  the  old  law  and  the  Jewish  rites  came 
evidently  from  Jerusalem,  the  headcjuarters  of  the 
new  faith,  and  had  given  out  that  they  were  com- 
missioned by  the  leaders  of  the  Church  there.  Now 
the  assembled  Council,  in  their  authoritative  decree 
which  they  sent  round,  openly  disavowed  these 
disturbers  of  the  Gentile  churches. 

Saying,  Ye  must  bo  circumcised,  and  keep  the 
law.  These  words  are  omitted  in  most  of  the 
older  MSS.  They  are  doubtless  an  interpolation 
by  some  early  scribe,  who  desired  to  specify  in 
detail  the  points  especially  selected  by  these 
leiusalem  Jews  in  their  endeavour  to  unsettle  the 
minds  of  these  Gentile  Christians.  They  are  taken, 
of  course,  from  ver.  5  of  this  chapter;  their 
omission,  however,  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
force  of  the  present  passage. 
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Ver.  25.  To  send  ohosen  men  unto  yon.  The 
Greek  words  should  be  translated  here  as  in  verse 
22.  In  some  of  the  older  authorities  here,  the 
irregularity  in  the  cases  of  the  participles  above 
noticed  does  not  appear. 

Onr  belored  B«mahM  and  FanL  Commenta- 
tors remark  here  on  the  unusual  order  of  the 
names  of  the  two  apostles,  Barnabas  standing  first. 
It  is  an  indirect  testimony  to  the  scrupulous  accu- 
racy of  the  writer  of  the  Acts  ;  Barnabas  in  this 
official  letter  standing  before  Paul,  because  Paul 
had  spent  but  little  time  in  Jerusalem,  whilst 
Barnabas  among  the  Christians  there  had  long 
been  a  known  and  honoured  leader. 

Ver.  26.  Men  that  have  hazarded  their  lives 
for  the  name  of  onr  Lord  Jeens  Ohiist.  It  is 
well  said  by  Wordsworth,  that  *  the  first  Christians 
were  not  wont  to  praise  each  other  in  public,  but 
that  on  the  present  occasion  such  a  witness,  espe- 
cially to  St.  Paul,  was  seasonable  and  appropriate. 
It  was  a  reply  to  the  charges  of  the  judges  against 
him ;  it  was  a  public  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
other  apostles  at  Jerusalem,  that  St.  PauPs  claims 
to  Divine  revelations  and  to  an  apostolic  mission 
were  true,  and  that  there  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  or  disparity  in  dignity  between  him  and 
the  Twelve  who  had  seen  the  Lord  on  earth.* 
These  noble  men  were  martyrs  in  wiV/ though  their 
lives  had  not  yet  been  laid  down  ;  they  were  well 
carrying  out  the  command,  which  has  been  well 
and  tersely  expressed,  *  Die  at  the  post  of  duty, 
but  gain  souls  for  the  Lamb. ' 

Ver.  27.  We  have  sent  therefore  Jndae  and 
Silas.  These  two  well-known  men,  held  in  high 
honour  by  the  Church,  were  to  testify  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  letter;  by  this  means  the 
Antioch  Christians  would  have  oral  as  well  as 
written  testimony.  *  These  notable  envoys,*  Stier 
says,  'would  certify  that  the  letter  had  actually 
proceeded  from  a  unanimous  resolve  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem,  and  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
thus  honoured  and  beloved  there ;  they  would 
give  fuller  information  respecting  the  decrees,  and 
answer  every  inquiry  that  might  be  made,  as  living 
epistles  confirmed  by  the  letter,  and  confirming  it 
in  return ;  and  thus  by  their  word  they  should 
restore  again  the  harmony  which  those  unsent 
members  of  their  Church  had  disturbed.' 

Ver.  28.  For  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  to  ns.  To  us  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  us  His  ministers  and  organs  for  declaring 
the  truth — a  mode  of  expression  not  uncommon  in 
the  Old  Testament,  where  we  read  :  *  The  people 
believed  the  Lord  and  His  servant  Moses,'  Lx. 
xiv.  31 ;  *  The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,* 
Judg.  vii.  18-20;  *The  people  feared  the  Lord 
and  Samuel,*  i  Sam.  xii.  18.  This  expression, 
'  It  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,*  is 
'an  apostolic  statement  of  the  true  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  The  apostles  were  inspired  by  God, 
but  they  did  not  lose  their  personal  identity.  The 
human  element  was  not  absorbed  into  the  Divine, 
but  it  was  spiritualized  and  transfigured  by  it* 
(Wordsworth). 

*  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  were 
not,  as  the  canons  of  other  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
human,  but  very  divine  ordinances;  for  which 
cause  the  churches  were  far  and  wide  commanded 
everywhere  to  see  them  kept  no  otherwise  than 
if  Christ  Himself  had  personally  on  earth  been 
the  author  of  them. 

'  The  cause  why  that  Council  was  of  so  great 
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authority  and  credit  above  all  others  which  have 
been  held  since  then,  is  expressed  in  those  words, 
'  *  Unto  the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us  it  hath  seemed  mod.  *' 
.  .  .  Wherefore,  inasmuch  as  the  Council  of  Jeru- 
salem did  chance  to  consist  of  men  so  enlightened, 
it  had  authority  greater  than  were  meet  for  any  other 
council  besides  (b  challenge,  wherein  no  such  per- 
sons are '  (Hooker,  Ecc.  Polity ^  Book  viii.  chap.  vi. ). 

Ver.  29.  That  ye  abstain  from  meats  oflGered 
to  idols.  The  articles  in  the  letter  of  the  Council 
are  identical  with  the  points  mentioned  by  James 
in  his  speech.    They  are  discussed  in  the  Excursus. 

Fare  ye  welL  The  Greek  word  rendered 
*  fare  ye  well  *  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  *  valete,* 
It  was  the  customary  conclusion  to  letters  among 
the  Greeks.  See  the  ej^stle  of  Claudius  Lysias  to 
Festus,  Acts  xxiii.  30. 

Ver.  30.  80  when  they  were  dismissed.  These 
words  probably  imply  a  formal  and  solemn  leave- 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
accompanied  with  certain  religious  services. 

Ver.  31.  Which  when  they  had  read,  they 
rejoiced  for  the  consolation.  The  consolation 
over  which  they  rejoiced  was  not  merely  that  a 
dispute  which  threatened  such  grave  consequences 
was  so  happily  terminated,  but  because  the  Church 
in  council  had  ruled  that  the  Gentiles,  if  they 
accepted  Christianity,  were  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  painful  yoke  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  and 
ordinances.  To  those  far-sighted  men  who  hoped 
for  a  world-wide  Church,  the  decree  removed  a 
bar  which  must  effectually  have  hindered  any 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
beyond  the  lines  of  Judaism. 

Ver.  32.  Jndas  and  Silas  being  prophets. 
In  the  Church  of  the  first  days  existed  a  certain 
number  of  men  known  as  'prophets.*  We  hear 
of  them,  by  chance  it  seems,  but  still  frequently,  in 
the  varied  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
seems  in  that  age,  when  the  foundation-stones  of 
the  mighty  temple  of  Christianity  were  being  laid 
in  so  many  lands,  that  hundreds,  it  may  possibly 
have  been  thousands  of  inspired  men  were  helping 
forward  the  Master's  work,  and  yet  of  most  of 
these  all  record  has  disappeared.  'Their  voices 
smote  the  air,  and  did  their  work,  and  died  away, 
and  we  catch  but  the  faintest  echoes  of  them. 
Their  words  were  written  on  the  sand,  and  the 
advancing  waves  of  time  have  washed  away  all  ot 
nearly  all  the  traces  of  what  was  once  as  awful  as 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall '  (Plumptre). 

What  now  do  we  know  of  this  strange  gift  of 
prophecy,  so  soon  taken  away  from  men  ?  It  was 
no  mere  power  of  foretelling  future  events;  the 
chief  characteristic  feature  of  these  prophets  ot 
early  Christianity  was  that  the  prophets  possessed 
a  strange,  winning  power  of  words,  which  had  a 
weighty  effect  on  their  hearers.  They  were, 
then,  earnest^  impassioned  preachers,  who  pos- 
sessed a  supernatural  insight  into  the  hearts  of 
men ;  they  seemed  to  know  what  was  in  their 
minds,  they  read  their  most  secret  thoughts 
(I  Cor.  xiv.  24,  25).  With  these  mighty  gifts  they 
also  were  endowed  in  many  cases  with  a  power 
of  foretelling  future  events  (see  Acts  xi.  27-30, 
xxi.  4,  10  and  1 1,  xx.  23) ;  but  from  the  general 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  this  pro- 
phetic gift  was  apparently  little  exercised  by  these 
servants  of  the  Lord.  Among  the  influences  at 
work  in  those  first  years  of  care  and  anxiety,  when 
Christianity,  struggling  against  the  opposition  of 
the  whole  world,  still  advanced  and  ever  advanced 
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with  strange,  resistless  power,  unaided  by  any 
human  help,  must  be  reckoned  the  Divine  gift  of 
prophecy  in  this  extended  sense ;  but  few  details 
of  this  power  have  been  preserved,  hardly  any 
record  of  its  use.  Scattered  notices  only  remain 
to  tell  us  how  numerous  in  the  first  days  were 
those  gifted  men  known  as  'prophets  in  the 
Church/  and  how  constantly  they  made  use  of 
the  '  talent '  entrusted  to  them ;  but  for  us  it  is  in 
fact  a  lost  page  in  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  (ror  a  more  elaborate  discussion  on 
this  interesting  question,  see  Professor  Plumptre*s 
essay,  in  his  Biblical  Studies^  on  the  prophets  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  on  the  whole  question  of 
prophesying,  Dean  Stanley,  Lectures  xix.  xx.. 
On  the  Jewish  Church,)   ^ 

Ver.  33.  They  were  let  go  in  peace.  Better 
rendered,  '  Thev  were  dismissed  with  peace ;  *  that 
is,  once  more,  in  a  solemn  meeting,  the  Aiitioch 
brethren  took  leave  of  the  Jerusalem  envoys  with 
prayer  and  *with  peace,' the  formula  customary 
at  parting  (see  Mark  v.  34;  Luke  vii.  50,  viii. 
48 ;  Acts  xvi.  36}.  Judas  and  Silas  both  returned 
to  Jerusalem  to  give  account  of  their  mission  at 
Antioch,  and  Silas  returned  soon  to  Antioch  to 
be  with  Paul ;  won  over,  no  doubt,  to  a  deep 
admiration  of  the  single-hearted  apostle  by  his 
earnestness  and  fervour,  this  prophet  of  the  old 
mother  Church  attached  himself  henceforth  to  the 
fortunes  of  Paul. 

Ver.  34.  KotwithBtanding  it  pleased  Silas  to 
abide  there  stilL  This  verse  is  wanting  in  the 
older  MSS.,  and  in  manv  of  the  chief  versions. 
It  is  evidently  a  marginal  gloss,  originally  inserted 
to  explain  how  Silas,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment of  ver.  33,  was  at  hand  (ver.  40)  conveniently 
for  Paul  to  choose  him  as  companion  in  travel. 

Ver.  35.  Paul  also  and  Barnabas  continned  in 
Antiooh,  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of 
the  Lord.  During  this  residence  of  Paul  in  the 
Syrian  metropolis  the  dispute  took  place  between 
Paul  and  Peter  related  in  the  Galatian  letter, 
ii.  1 1- 16.  This  is  not  told  here.  The  writer  of 
the  *  Acts  *  did  not  omit  this  episode  because  he 
wished  to  pass  over  in  silence  this  grave  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  two  great  Christian 
leaders  ;  the  purpose  of  this  early  church  history 
was  not  to  record  the  principal  events  in  the  lives 
of  either  Peter  or  Paul,  but  simply  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  how  in  the  first  thirty  years  the  doctrines  of 
Jesus  were  carried  by  the  first  missionary  preachers 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch,  and  from  Antioch  to 
Rome.  The  dispute  in  question  was  followed  by 
no  important  consequnces.  The  sorrowful  incident 
is  thus  graphically  related  (in  the  Life  of  Paul^ 
Conybeare  and  Howson,  chap,  vii.):  'At  this  time 
certain  Jewish  brethren  came  ''from  James,"  who 
presided  over  the  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Whether 
they  were  really  sent  on  some  mission  by  the 
Apostle  James,  or  we  are  merely  to  understand 
that  they  came  from  Jerusalem,  they  brought  with 
them  their  old  Hebrew  repugnance  against  social 
intercourse  with  the  uncircumcised ;  and  Peter  in 
their  society  began  to  vacillate.  In  weak  com- 
pliance with  their  prejudices,  he  "withdrew  and 
separated  himself"  from  those  whom  he  had  lately 
treated  as  brethren  and  ec^uals  in  Christ.  Just  as 
in  an  earlier  part  of  his  life  he  had  first  asserted 
his  readiness  to  follow  his  Master  to  death,  and 
then  denied  Him  through  fear  of  a  maid-servant ; 
•o  now,   alter    publicly    protesting   against    the 


notion  of  making  any  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Gentile,  and  against  laying  on  the  neck 
of  the  latter  a  yoke  wluch  the  former  had  never 
been  able  to  b«ur,  we  find  him  contradicting  his 
own  principles,  and,  through  fear  of  those  who 
were  of  the  circumcision,  giving  all  the  sanction  of 
his  example  to  the  introduction  of  caste  into  the 
Church  of  Christ.  .  .  .  Other  Jewish  Christians, 
as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  were  led  away 
by  his  example ;  and  even  Barnabas,  the  chosen 
companion  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who 
had  been  a  witness  and  an  actor  in  all  the  great 
transactions  in  Cyprus,  in  Pisidia,  and  Lycaonia, — 
even  Barnabas  the  missionary  was  "carried  away" 
with  the  dissimulation  of  the  rest.  When  St.  Paul 
was  a  spectator  of  such  inconsistency,  and  per- 
ceived both  the  motive  in  which  it  originated  and 
the  results  to  which  it  was  leading,  he  would  have 
been  a  traitor  to  his  Master's  cause  if  he  had 
hesitated  (to  use  his  own  emphatic  words)  to 
rebuke  Peter  "before  all,"  and  to  "withstand 
him  to  the  face."* 

How  long  the  division  between  Peter  and  Paul 
continued  we  know  not,  but  it  is  '  very  pleasant 
to  turn  to  a  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
St.  Peter's  letters,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  long- 
suffering  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  prospect  of  sinless 
happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  he  alludes  in 
touching  words  to  the  epistles  of  our  beloved  brotlier 
Paul,  We  see  how  entirely  past  differences  are 
forgotten,  how  all  earthly  misunderstandings  are 
absorbed  and  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Christ 
and  the  eternal  life.*  Respecting  St.  Peter*s 
visit  to  and  connection  with  Antioch,  there  is  an 
ancient  and  well-known  tradition  which  represents 
St  Peter  as  having  held  the  see  of  Antioch  for 
seven  years  before  Uiat  of  Rome.  The  tradition, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  be  supp>orted  l^y  what 
we  know  of  the  history  of  the  apostle. 

Tlu  Separation  of  Barnabas  and  Paul—  The  Second 
Missionary  Journey  of  St.  Paul — Asia  Minor^ 
XV.  37-xvi.  8. 

Ver.  37.  And  Barnabas  determined  to  take 
with  them  John,  whose  snmame  was  Hark. 

Barnabas  seems  at  once  to  have  fallen  in  with  the 
wishes  of  Paul,  and  to  have  consented  to  visit 
again  with  him  those  Gentile  congregations  they 
had  gathered  together  in  their  first  missionary 
journey;  but  Barnabas  advised  that  they  should 
take  widi  them  Mark  again,  as  their  trusted  friend 
and  companion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Barnabas 
was  influenced  by  the  relationship  of  Mark  to  him; 
still,  the  conduct  of  Barnabas  on  this  occasion  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
his  life,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them. 
The  old  kindness  of  heart  which  prompted  him 
in  old  days  to  seek  out  Saul,  the  former  perse- 
cutor of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  and  to  plesid  his 
cause  with  the  Jewish  Christian  leaders  at  Jeru- 
salem, now  induced  him  to  forget  Mark's  former 
faint-heartedness,  and  to  welcome  him  again  as  a 
fellow-labourer  in  the  Master's  cause. 

In  the  all-seeing  wisdom  of  God,  the  stem 
severity  of  Paul  and  the  gentle  love  of  Barnabas, 
on  the  one  side  seem  to  have  deeply  humbled^ 
and  on  the  other  to  have  preserved  from  despond- 
ency, the  hitherto  weak  and  vacillating  spirit  of 
the  young  disciple,  who  became,  under  the  tutela^ 
of  Barnabas,  subseauently  one  of  the  brave  Chris- 
tian leaders  of  the  first  days. 

Ver.  38.  But  Paul  thought  not  good  to 
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him  with  them.  *  We  may  well  believe  that 
Paul's  own  mouth  gave  originally  the  character  to 
this  sentence '  (Alford). 

Who  departed  from  them  ftom  Famphylia. 
See  Acts  xiii.  13,  where  this  backsliding  of  Mark 
is  briefly  mentioned.  Some  have  tried  to  excuse 
the  desertion  of  Mark  by  supposing  it  was  on 
account  of  illness  or  weak  health,  but  Paul  would 
never  have  censured  him  so  severely  had  this  really 
been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  them.  No  doubt  the 
young  man  shrank  from  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  work,  and  such  conduct  one  like  Paul  could 
never  bear  or  even  find  excuses  for.  It  has  been 
suggested  with  some  reason  that  the  dispute 
between  Peter  and  Paul,  in  which  Barnabas  even 
was  carried  away  by  the  party  opposing  Paul,  had 
left  behind  a  coolness  between  the  two  former 
friends ;  and  on  this  account  Paul  was  less  likely  to 
condone  any  former  offence  or  weakness  shown  by 
Barnabas'  nephew.  The  strict  and  truthful  accu- 
racy of  the  writer  of  these  *  Acts '  is  shown  by  his 
faithful  record  of  the  parting  between  the  two 
friends  Barnabas  and  Paul.  It  was  necessary 
for  his  history  of  the  first  beginnings  of  Chris- 
tianity to  show  how  the  founders  of  the  Gentile 
missions  first  separated  and  chose  independent 
fields  of  labour ;  therefore,  in  his  work,  the  writer 
does  not  shrink  from  telling  the  story  of  this 
sorrowful  dispute.  Both  those  noble  men  seemed 
to  have  erred— the  one  perhaps  too  harsh,  the 

,  other  too  forgiving;  neither  chose  to  yield  his 
opinion,  and  so  they  parted.  The  New  Testament 
writers,  faithful  and  true,  tell  us  but  of  One 
Teacher  whose  love  and  charity  never  failed. 

Ver.  39.  And  the  conten^on  was  00  sharp 
between  them,  that  they  departed  asunder  one 
from  the  other.  Neither  would  yield  ;  they  sepa- 
rated for  ever.  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the 
generous-hearted  Barnabas  in  the  'Acts. '  However, 
if  the  two  old  friends  and  devoted  servants  of  God 
parted  in  anger,  they  soon  forgot  all  bitterness  ; 
for,  in  the  first  Corinthian  letter,  Paul  speaks  in 
high  terms  of  Barnabas  as  of  one  busy  in  the 
Master's  service,  while  in  later  days  he  writes 
even  of  Mark  as  his  fellow-labourer,  as  of  one  who 
was  profitable  to  the  ministry,  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  his  (Paul's)  comfort  (Philemon  24; 
2  Tim.  iv.  II;  Col.  iv.  10,  11). 

And  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed  nnto 
Gyprns.  '  If,  as  the  shores  of  Asia  lessened  upon 
his  sight,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  entered  into 
the  heart  of  the  weak  disciple,  who  had  turned 
back  when  his  hand  was  on  the  plough,  and  who 
had  been  judged,  by  the  chiefest  of  Christ's 
captains,  unworthy  thenceforward  to  go  forth  with 
him  to  the  work,  how  wonderful  would  he  have 
thought  it  that  by  the  lion  symbol  in  future  ages 
he  was  to  be  represented  among  men !  How 
woeful,  that  the  war-cry  of  his  name  should  so 
often  reanimate  the  rage  of  the  soldier  on  those 
very  plains  where  he  himself  had  failed  in  the 
courage  of  the  Christian,  and  so  often  dye  with 
fruitless  blood  that  very  Cypriot  Sea  over  whose 
waves,  in  repentance  and  shame,  he  was  following 
the  Son  of  Consolation !'  (Ruskin,  Siortes  of  Venice^ 
*  The  Sea  Stories,'  chap.  iv.). 

In  later  times,  we  know  Mark  became  once 
more  the  loved  and  trusted  companion  of  Paul 

*  (see  above  for  New  Test.  ref. ).  We  find  him  with 
Peter  at  Babvlon  (i  Pet.  v.  13).  In  the  closing 
dajre  of  Paul  s  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  with 
Timothy  at  Ephesus  (2  Tim.  iv.  11).    That  he  was 
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long  the  trusted  friend  and  secretary  of  Peter  was 
the  undisputed  tradition  of  the  early  Church. 
Papias,  writing  very  early  in  the  second  century, 
records  how  John  the  elder  said  :  '  Mark,  being 
the  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  exactly  what- 
ever things  he  remembered,  but  yet  not  in  the 
order  in  which  Christ  either  spoke  or  did  them, 
for  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a  follower  of  the 
Lord's,  but  he  was  afterwards,  as  I  (Papias)  said, 
a  follower  of  Peter. ^  Another  record  speaks  of 
Mark  as  Peter's  companion  at  Rome.  Subse- 
quently, church  historians  relate  how  Mark 
founded  (probably  organized)  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria, and  became  its  bishop,  and  there  endured 
a  martyr's  death. 

Ver.  40.  And  Panl  chose  Silas.  Silas  was  one 
of  the  deputies  chosen  to  accompany  Paul  and 
Barnabas  by  the  Jerusalem  Council.  He  was 
eminently  fitted  for  the  work  to  which  Paul 
appointed  him.  A  leader  in  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  and  one  who  stood  high  in  the  opinion 
of  the  apostles  and  elders  of  the  mother  Church, 
he  was  able,  from  his  own  personal  knowledge,  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  perfect  accord  which 
reigned  between  Paul  and  the  older  apostles. 

&ing  recommended  by  the  brethren  nnto  the 
grace  of  God.  The  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the 
Antioch  Christians  in  the  matter  of  the  dispute 
between  Paul  and  Barnabas  was  evidently  with 
the  former  ;  for,  when  Paul  had  selected  his  com- 
panion, and  was  ready  to  start  on  his  great  work, 
he  was  especially  commended  by  the  brethren  to 
the  grace  of  God,  thus  receiving  a  solemn  official 
sanction  to  his  mission. 

Ver.  41.  And  he  went  through  Syria  and 
Oilicia,  confirming  the  chnrches.  Nothing  in 
detail  is  known  of  the  foundation  and  early  history 
of  these  congregations.  Their  existence,  however, 
at  this  early  period,  testifies  to  the  marvellous  and 
rapid  spread  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  during 
the  first  years  which  followed  the  Ascension. 

Excursus  A. 

On  the  Great  Question  which  was  decided 
BY  THE  First  Church  Council. 

In  the  first  years  which  succeeded  their  Master's 
ascension,  the  disciples  evidently,  while  foUowinjg 
out  the  line  of  conduct  traced  for  Ihem  by  their 
Divine  Friend  and  Teacher,  remained  in  all  out- 
ward observances  strict  Jews.  During  these  early 
years  there  was  no  sign  in  the  growing  Church  of 
Jerusalem  and  Palestine  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  would  ever  be  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  widely-scattered  chosen  people,  save  that 
the  Nazarene  Jew  would  hold  that  Messiah  had 
appeared,  and  had  shown  Himself  to  His  people. 
No  bar,  indeed,  existed  between  the  outer  Gentile 
world  and  the  little  Church  of  Jesus.  Any  one 
might  enter  the  fold  of  Christ  and  join  the  brother- 
hood which  called  on  the  Crucified,  but  in  that 
case  the  converted  one  must  become  a  Jew. 

The  Samaritans  converted  by  the  preaching  of 
Philip  the  Ethiopian  treasurer,  and  Cornelius  the 
centurion,  are  hardly  exceptions  to  ^hat  seems  to 
have  been  the  early  rule  of  the  believers  in  Jesus. 
These  had  been  connected  more  or  less  closely  with 
Judaism  before  their  admission  into  the  brotherhood, 
and  no  doubt,  after  their  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  more  closely  cemented  their  connection 
with  the  Heb|^w  race,  its  ritual,  and  its  hopes. 

But  the  rise  of  the  Church  of  Antioch,  and  tfaie 
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snccessful  missionary  efforts  of  Baxnabas  and  Paul 
in  Asia  Minor,  brought  the  older  disciples — the 
men  who  had  been  with  Jesus  during  His  early 
life— face  to  face  with  great  questions  which  were 
stirred  up  by  this  rapid  and  (apparently  by  them) 
undreamed-of  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign 
believers  in  Jesus. 

Was  the  great  Gentile  world,  then  beginning  to 
listen  to  their  Divine  Master's  voice,  to  be  told 
that  before  they  might  join  the  new  society  which 
Jesus  had  founded,  they  must  submit  to  the  laws 
and  ordinances  of  the  Hebrew  race,  to  rites  and 
customs  which  would  effectually  separate  them  for 
ever  from  the  rest  of  the  world?  Or,  in  other 
words,  must  the  Gentiles  be  told  if  they  would 
become  Christians  they  must  first  become  Jews  ? 
The  Church  of  Antioch  and  their  famous  missionai^ 
teachers,  Barnabas  and  Paul,  had  already  practi- 
cally answered  the  question  when  they  offered  the 
privil^es  of  the  brotherhood  to  all  who  chose  to 
take  upon  them  the  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Their  offer  they  hampered  with  no 
conditions  of  ceremonial,  no  obligation  of  virtual 
separation  from  the  peoples  around  ;  any  one, 
Greek,  Roman,  or  Asiatic,  if  he  would  promise 
to  live  the  pure,  noble  life  Christ  taught,  might 
become  a  Christian  without  becoming  at  the  same 
time  a  Jew. 

But  there  were  men  in  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
men  dwelling  under  the  shadow  of  the  temple,  in 
daily  contact  with  the  rigid  and  exclusive  Pharisee 
party, — not  improbably  Pharisees  themselves  still, 
though  believers  on  Jesus, — to  whom  this  brother- 
hood with  Gentiles,  uncircumcised  and  untaught 
in  the  stern,  exclusive  Mosaic  ritual,  was  a  thought 
abhorrent  and  unbearable.  Some  such  fenatic 
spirits,  we  read  in  chap.  xv.  ver.  I  of  the  Acts, 
went  down — most  probably  uncommissioned  by 
the  apostles — to  Antioch,  to  endeavour  to  force  a 
stricter  practice  on  the  daring  and  innovating 
church  of  the  great  Syrian  city. 

This  interference  of  the  mother  Church  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  powerful  and  energetic  Gentile 
Church  of  Antioch,  called  for  prompt  and  immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  those  who  presided  over  the 
Syrian  communities.  The  question  was  indeed  a 
vital  one ;  then  or  never  must  it  be  decided,  was 
Christianity  to  be  preached  to  all  peoples  as  a 
world  religion,  or  was  belief  in  Jesus  to  be  merely 
a  tenet  of  a  Pharisee  sect  of  the  great  Jewish  nation? 
No  thought  of  a  schism  seems  to  have  for  an  instant 
clouded  the  minds  of  the  Antioch  leaders.  They 
felt  the  deep  importance  of  the  crisis.  They  would 
seek  out  of  themselves  the  honoured  fathers  of  the 
Jerusalem  Church ;  would  tell  them  of  the  mighty 
victories  already  won  in  their  common  Master^ 
name ;  would  describe  to  them  the  vast  fields  open- 
ing out  before  them,  already  white  for  harvest ; 
and  then  would  appeal  to  their  great,  loving  hearts, 
if  such  a  work  ought  to  be  marred,  or  at  least 
narrowed,  by  the  rigid  enforcement  of  any  stern 
Hebrew  rites  and  laws.  This  mission — the  object 
of  which  was  lovingly  to  conciliate  the  Jewish 
Christian  leaders — was  entrusted  by  the  Antioch 
brotherhood  to  the  generous  Barnabas  and  the 
enthusiastic  Paul. 

It  was  completely  successful.  The  story  of  Paul's 
work  at  Antioch  and  Iconium,  in  Lystra  and  Derbe, 
told  with  the  warm,  bright  eloquence  of  the  noble 
and  devoted  missionary,  at  once  won  over  to  what 
we  may  term  the  Gentile  side  the  aid  companions 
of  the  Lord,  Peter  and  James  and  John,  the  pillars 


of  the  mother  Church.  A  spirit  of  loving  concilia- 
tion brooded  over  this  first  and  chiefest  of  Church 
Councils.  Paul  and  Barnabas  gladly  offered  for  the 
Gentiles  to  give  up  practices  specially  repugnant 
in  the  eyes  of  a  pious  Jew,  while  Peter  and  the 
apostles  for  ever  sanctioned  the  admission  of 
stranger  peoples  into  the  brotherhood  of  Christians, 
without  requiring  from  the  peoples  so  admitted 
any  submission  to  Jewish  ntes  or  obedience  to 
Jewish  ceremonial  laws. 

But  while  the  leaders  of  the  Jerusalem  community 
took  a  broad  and  generous  view  of  this  vital  question, 
upon  which  the  future  of  Christianity  depended, 
there  were  others  in  the  same  Hebrew  Church  who 
clung  to  the  old  distinctions,  and  persisted  in  re< 
garding  their  Gentile  fellow-believers  as  unclean. 
These,  and  the  men  who  thought  with  them,  were 
those  relentless  Judaizing  antagonists  who  em- 
bittered Paul's  long  and  successfiil  career.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  letters  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary all  refer,  m  terms  more  or  less  anxious,  to  this 
sleepless,  intense  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  Jewish 
section  of  Christians.  After  the  death  of  Paul,  for 
some  time  we  have  some  difficulty  in  exactly  defin- 
ing the  relations  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish 
parties  in  the  Christian  Church.  The  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  however,  shortly  after  the  apostle's 
martyrdom,  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  no 
doubt  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Judaizing  section  of 
the  Christian  communities  in  all  countries.  The 
reprisals  which  closed  the  bloody  episode  of  the 
rebellion  of  Barcochba,  *the  son  of^  the  star,*  in 
Palestine  some  sixty-three  years  after  the  fall  of 
the  city,  when  Rome  stamped  out  the  remains  of 
Judaism  with  crushing  severity,  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  Jewish  Christian  Church.  The  practice  of 
circumcision,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
other  marks  of  Judaism  were  visited  with  extreme 
penalties.  Henceforth  their  numbers  were  so 
diminished,  and  their  influence  in  consequence  so 
weakened,  that  their  existence  could  no  longer  be 
deemed  a  serious  danger  to  the  Christian  (Entile 
Church.  Still,  with  that  strange  tenacity  which 
characterizes  the  Hebrew  race,  the  broken  and 
ruined  sect  held  together,  and  we  can  trace  its  life 
as  far  as  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  They  were 
divided  into  two  sects.  The  smaller,  known  as 
Nazarenes,  while  clinging  to  the  old  Mosaic 
law  with  a  passionate  love,  were  for  the  most  part 
orthodox  in  their  creed,  and  held  communion  with 
Catholic  Christians.  These  for  the  most  part 
dwelt  in  Palestine  or  the  neighbouring  countries. 
The  larger  and  most  important  sect  were  usually 
termed  Ebionites,  and  were  not  confined  to  Pales- 
tine, but  were  to  be  found  in  Rome  and  in  most 
of  the  great  cities  where  Jews  lived  and  traded. 

These  Judaizing  Christians  rigidly  observed  the 
ordinances  of  Moses,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
as  brethren  any  who  declined  strictly  to  conform 
to  the  old  Jewish  law.  These  naturally  rejected 
as  false  and  heretical  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
whose  memory  they  held  in  abhorrence ;  as  was 
to  be  expected  in  these  unhappy  descendants  of  the 
first  rebels  in  the  Christian  camp,  they  gradually 
changed  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith  delivered 
to  the  Church  by  those  men  whom  the  Lord  Him- 
self had  taught.  We  read  even  how  these  Ebionite 
Christians  held  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  to  be  a 
mere  man,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 

These  heretics  formed  a  powerful  and  numerous 
party  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  of  our  era. 
In  the  dim  twilight  of  these  early  days,  we  con- 
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stantly  catch  sight  of  these  enemies,  ever  bitter  and 
hostile  to  the  orthodox  Christians  ;  we  even  in  the 
so-called  Clementine  writings— the  Homilies  and 
Recognitions — possess  fragments  of  their  literature. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  though 
still  numerous  in  many  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire,  the  number  of  the  Ebionites  was  graduallv 
diminishing ;  and  after  the  Brst  half  of  the  fifth 
century,  the  heresy,  which  we  first  read  of  in  the 
fifteenth  chapter  of  the  '  Acts,'  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  Gentile  Church  of  Antioch,  seems 
to  have  died  out. 

Bishop  Lightfoot,  in  the  dissertation  which 
closes  his  commentary  on  the  Galatian  Epistle, 
well  sums  up  the  lesson  which  Christians  of  our 
time  may  learn  from  this  history  of  the  first  ages  of 
the  gospel.  *  We  may  well  take  courage,*  he 
writes,  *from  the  study.  However  great  may  be  the 
theological  differences  and  religious  animosities  of 
our  own  time,  they  are  far  surpassed  in  magnitude 
by  the  distractions  of  an  age  which,  closing  our 
eyes  to  facts,  we  are  apt  to  invest  with  an  ideal 
excellence.  In  the  early  Church  was  fulfilled,  in 
its  inward  dissensions  no  less  than  in  its  outward 
sufferings,  the  Master's  sad  warning,  that  He  came 
not  to  send  peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword.* 

Excursus  B. 
The  Members  who  composed  the  Council. 

The  Council  was  probably  of  a  much  more 
representative  character  than  has  been  usually 
supposed,  or  than  appears  from  the  brief  notice 
'of  Acts  XV.  It  was  more  than  a  mere  meeting 
of  certain  chosen  delegates  from  two  churches, 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch,  presided  over  by  two  or 
more  of  the  older  apostles.  The  Church  of 
Antioch,  in  the  persons  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
represented  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  far  distant 
Gentile  churches ;  for  many  of  those  congregations 
gathered  together  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor 
must  have  been  mainly  composed  of  Heathen,  not 
of  Jewish  element.  The  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
again,  represented  the  thoughts  and  feelings  not 
merely  of  the  Palestine  Jews,  but  of  the  Jews 
scattered  over  the  whole  known  world.  The 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Holy 
Land  were  only  a  portion  of  that  community  of 
believers  which  made  up  the  Jerusalem  Church. 
From  the  statement  of  Acts  vi.,  we  learn  that 
each  of  the  great  foreign  Jewish  colonies  possessed 
a  synagogue  at  Jerusalem.  No  doubt  many  a 
foreign  Jew  was  drawn  by  motives  of  religious 
attachment  to  settle  in  the  famous  historical  centre 
of  this  race,  so  that  a  large  colony  of  strangers 
found  a  permanent  home  in  the  neighbourhood  of  - 
the  Jerusalem  Temple.  This  colony  of  foreign 
Jews  was  made  up  and  constantly  recruited  from 
world-renowned  marts  like  Alexandria  or  Rome, 
from  famous  cities  like  Cyrene  and  Tarsus  ;  and  at 
certain  seasons,  at  the  Passover,  for  instance,  these 
colonies  of  foreign  Jews  at  Jerusalem  were  largely 
increased.  These  strangers  of  the  people,  when 
they  visited  the  land  and  home  of  their  fathers, 
found  a  welcome  in  the  various  foreign  synagogues 
established  in  Jerusalem,  where  they  heard  the 
law  read  and  expounded  in  the  language  or 
dialects  familiar  to  them,  and  even  listened  to 
Rabbis  trained  in  the  peculiar  school  of  teaching  to 
which  they  were  attached.  From  these  varied 
centres  of  Jewish  thought,  the  Nazarene,  or  as  it 


was  subsequently  called  the  Chiistiaiiy  brotherhood 
was  of  course  largely  recruited. 

Among  the  *  elders*  assembled  that  day  with 
the  apostles,  we  can  well  imagine  representatives 
of  each  peculiar  rabbinic  school, — men  who,  even 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  still  ordered 
their  lives  in  strict  conformity  to  the  Iraditions  of 
the  school  to  which  they  formerly  belonged. 
There  were  some,  doubtless,  of  that  rigid  and 
exclusive  Pharisee  sect  which  declared  glass 
vessels  and  the  very  soil  of  Gentile  lands  un- 
clean ;  these  set  their  faces  not  merely  against 
encouraging  proselytes  from  the  Gentile  people, 
but  even  declined  all  social  intercourse  with  the 
hated  stranger.  There  were  others  who  must 
have  once  listened  to  the  teaching  of  Philo  of 
Alexandria,  the  leader  of  Jewish  thought  in  that 
great  Egyptian  city,  the  home  of  so  many  of  the 
chosen  people.  These  must  have  heard  a  far 
broader  interpretation  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
than  their  Pharisee  brethren  in  the  Holy  Land 
were  accustomed  to  receive  from  the  famous 
Palestine  teachers ;  and  the  thought  of  a  great 
Gentile  Church  sharing  the  same  privileges  as 
they  enjoyed,  could  hardly  have  been  a  strange 
idea  to  men  who  had  heard  a  teaching  which 
attempted  '  to  make  their  sacred  records  of  the 
remote  past  of  the  patriarchal  age  speak  the 
thoughts  of  the  schools  of  Greece.' 

Some  of  the  *  elders'  who  assisted  at  that 
Council  must  have  been  pupils  in  the  school  of 
that  famous  Hillel  who  taught  his  disciples  to 
love  and  to  bring  all  men  into  communion  with 
the  law, — a  law  which,  he  explained,  was  com- 
prehended in  a  generous,  all-embracing  love. 

An  assembly  thus  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  Jewish  schools  then  existing  in 
Palestine  ana  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of 
the  new  Gentile  communities  of  Antioch  and  of 
Asia  Minor,  may  well  be  termed  a  '  General 
Council.*  Such  an  assembly  only  could  have 
put  out  authoritatively,  decrees  at  once  so  practical 
and  conciliatory,  and  at  the  same  time  acceptable 
to  all  except  those  bigoted  and  fanatical  Jews  who 
wished  to  exclude  every  Gentile  soul  from  all 
religious  privileges  in  this  life,  and  from  all  share 
of  blessedness  in  the  life  to  come. 

Excursus  C. 
The  Canons  of  the  Council. 

The  Canons  of  the  first  Christian  Council  must 
always  command  a  peculiar  and  especial  interest. 
This  Council  was  held  at  Jerusalem,  about  the 
year  50  of  our  era.  Christianity  had  already 
spread  to  a  wide  extent  among  the  Gentile  peoples; 
the  great  missionary  who  had  mainly  accomplished 
this  work  was  St.  Paul  of  Tarsus.  A  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  had  sprung  up 
in  Antioch  and  in  other  centres  against  his  teach- 
ing and  his  practice.  To  defend  himself,  his 
teaching  and  his  acts,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
anything  like  a  schism  among  the  followers  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  St.  Paul  came  to  Jerusalem 
and  there  publicly  met  the  original  teachers,  the 
universally-acknowledged  •  pillars  *  of  Christianity. 
Among  the  most  prominent  were  St.  Peter,  St. 
James,  the  Loxd's  brother,  and  St.  John. 

The  rough  abstract  of  the  decision  which  these 
venerable  elders  of  our  faith  came  to  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  has  excited  much  contro- 
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versy.  The  Gentiles  who  had  turned  unto  God 
were  not  to  be  troubled  with  any  Jewish  obliga- 
tions ;  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  Christian 
brotherhood  on  the  condition  simply  of  abstaining 
from  four  practices  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  the 
Jewish  mind. 

Now,  it  is  the  broad  gulf  which  separates  one 
of  these  four  (fornication)  from  the  other  three 
which  constitutes,  in  great  measure,  the  difficulty 
we  speak  of.  Why,  it  is  asked,  is  this  deadly  sin 
joined  to  and  apparently  placed  on  the  same 
platform  with  three  comparatively  indifferent  acts? 
On  consideration,  it  appears  that  two  great  points 
were  involved  in  these  simple  canons — (i)  The 
relations  of  the  Gentile  converts  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Heathen  peoples  around  them ;  (2)  The 
relations  of  these  same  converts  to  the  Jewish 
Christian  community  in  whose  society  in  many 
places  they  would  be  constantly  thrown.  The 
four  commands,  we  shall  see,  fall  naturally  into 
two  groups.  The  first,  involving  the  relation  of 
Christians  to  the  heathen  world,  contains  the 
warning  against  pollutions  of  idols  and  fornication. 
The  second  has  exclusively  in  view  the  necessary 
connection  between  Gentile  and  Jewish  converts, 
and  selects  from  the  elaborate  system  of  Hebrew 
ordinances  the  two  which  would  most  nearly  affect 
all  intercourse  between  these  two  classes  of  Chris- 
tian converts. 

In  the  first  group,  '  the  pollution  of  idols '  in- 
volved far  more  than  the  mere  eating  of  meats 
offered  in  an  idol  temple.  The  inspired  framers 
of  these  primitive  decrees  well  knew  that  *  an  idol 
was  nothing  in  the  world,  and  that  there  was  none 
other  God  but  one  ;*  but  they  knew,  too,  that  the 
idol-worship  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the 
age  in  which  they  lived,  poisoned  the  whole  life  of 
society  in  Greece,  in  Italy,  in  the  East.  One  who 
certainly  would  paint  no  over-coloured  picture  of 
the  degradation  of  Pagan  life  well  writes:  ^ — *  The 
voluptuous  worship  of  Aphrodite  gave  a  kind  of 
religious  sanction  to  their  (Courtesans')  profession. 
Courtesans  were  the  priestesses  in  her  temples, 
and  those  of  Corinth  were  believed  by  their  prayers 
to  have  averted  calamities  from  their  city.  Prosti- 
tution is  said  to  have  entered  into  the  religious 
rites  of  Babylon,  Byblos,  Cyprus,  and  Corinth ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and 
Abydos,  became  famous  for  their  schools  of  vice 
which  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  temples.' 
Another  writer  tells  us:*  *  If  we  wish  to  realize  the 
appearance  and  reality  of  the  complicated  heathen- 
ism of  the  first  Christian  century,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  imagine  the  S€ene  of  the  '*  Daphne  " 
suburb  of  Antioch,  with  its  fountains  and  groves 
of  bay  trees,  its  bright  buildings,  its  crowds  of 
licentious  votaries,  its  statue  of  Apollo,  where 
under  the  climate  of  Syria  and  the  wealthy  patron- 
age of  Rome  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature  and 
art  had  created  a  sanctuary  for  a  perpetual  festival 
of  vice.'  To  the  warning  respecting  *  pollutions  of 
idols,'  the  council  added  a  command  to  abstain 
from  fornication,  a  deadly  group  of  sins  closely 
associated  with  much  of  the  current  idol-worship 
of  the  day;  and,  indeed,  it  was  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  mankind  to  the  imperative  duty  of 
gravely  renouncing  those  sins  which  the  popular 
religion  of  the  day  had  not  only  condoned,  but 
had  even  glorified  with  the  hjilo  of  a  sacred 
sanction. 

1  Leckv,  //ist.  of  Furopean  Morals^  chap.  v. 
'  CoDybeare  and  Howson,  SU  Paul,  chap.  iv. 


The  second  group  contains  what  may  be  termed 
ceremonial  charges  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
animals  which  had  been  strangled  (that  is,  whose 
blood  was  not  poured  forth),  and  generally  from 
the  eating  of  blood.  Neglect  of  this  simple  in- 
junction in  a  state  of  society  where  Jewish  and 
Gentile  converts  were  so  frequently  and  so  in- 
timately thrown  together,  would  have  been  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  bitter  hate  and  recrimination,  for  the 
pious  Jew  from  time  immemorial  had  been  trained 
to  regard  blood  as  a  sacred  thing.  The  symbolic 
holiness  of  blood  was  taught  to  Noah  the  patriarch ; 
it  was  repeated  with  strange  persistence  ^mong 
the  desert  la^A's  to  Moses ;  it  is  reiterated  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  perpetually-recurring  sacri- 
fices ever  kept  alive  in  the  homes  of  Israel  the 
same  solemn  m3rsterious  truth,  that  it  was  '  the 
blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul' 
(Lev.  xvii.  11).  This  strange  Hebrew  reverence 
for  blood,  the  command  reiterated  so  often  in  the 
law,*  that  no  blood  be  mixed  with  their  food,  bore 
witness  to  the  deep-seated  belief  in  the  heart  of 
Israel,  that  in  some  mysterious  way  blood  was  the 
agent  of  the  purification  of  all  things,  'that  all 
things  were  to  be  purged  with  blood  ;  that  without 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission '  (Heb. 
ix.  22).  Nor  could  this  people  be  expected  to 
see  as  yet,  that  their  holiest  tjrpe,  their  most 
sacred  symbol,  was  for  ever  done  away  with, 
now  that  men  and  angels  had  seen  poured  out 
once  and  for  ever  the  blood  of  the  sinless 
Sufferer. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  these  primitive 
Canons  were  in  any  way  founded  on  the  so-called 
seven  precepts  of  Noah  ;  for  of  the  four  articles  in  ' 
which  the  decisions  of  the  Council  were  embodied, 
only  one,  *  the  eating  of  the  blood,'  is  directly 
named  in  these  seven  precepts.  Neither  is  it 
probable  that  the  apostles  and  elders  proposed  to 
convert  the  Gentile  converts  into  'proselytes  of 
the  gate,' — men  who,  while  remaining  uncircum- 
cised,  became  worshipjiers  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  observed  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah  which 
forbade  blasphemy,  idolatry,  murder,  incest,  theft, 
disobedience  to  magistrates,  and  eating  flesh  with 
the  blood  in  it, — for  the  very  existence  of  this  class 
of  'proselytes  of  the  gate'  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  rests  on  doubtful  authority.  The  four 
articles  seem  rather  to  have  been  dictated  by  the 
needs  of  the  times.  How  could  the  Gentile  be 
received  into  the  brotherhood  of  Christ  with  the 
least  f>ossible  disturbance  of  his  everyday  life  in 
the  busy  world,  with  the  least  possible  shock  to 
the  prejudices  of  those  Jews  with  whom  he  would 
come  in  contact,  due  regard  being  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  the  pure  life  commanded  by  Jesus,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  that  love  and  mutual  forbearance 
which  are  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  The  Council 
of  Jerusalem  answers  these  questions  by  the  four 
commands  they  sent  out  to  all  Gentile  converts. 
Two  of  these  charges  tell  them,  if  they  would  be 
Christians,  then  they  must  separate  themselves 
from  the  impure  licence  of  the  Pagan  life.  The 
other  two  forbid  them  rudely  to  shock  the  con- 
sciences of  their  fellow-believers,  the  redeemed  of 
Israel. 

The  spirit  of  these  first  decrees  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which  enjoined  purity  of  life,  brotherly 
forbearance  and  love,  on  its  earliest  disciples,  was 
meant  to  be  lasting ;  but  the  decrees  themselves 
were  intended  only  to  be  in  force  while  the  causes 
*  Gen.  ix.  4 ;  Lev.  xviL  13,  14  ;  Deut  xii.  z6,  33. 
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which  called  them  forth  endured.    As  Christianity  laid  aside,  now  that  the  great  sacrifice  itself  had 

spread  and  its  doctrines  became  generally  known,  been  offered.^ 
the  old  Pagan  life  withered  away,  its  gods  became 

uniyersally  discredited,  its  temples  were  deserted  '  The  Catholic  Church,  till  nearly  the  time  of  St  Aagus- 

without  the  aid  of  laws  and   decrees  forbidding  tine,  complying  with  the  decrwofthiafiret  Council,  abstained 

H^l    ♦I   ill«.  ^»     ♦i  •          11   ^"t^^^  loruiuaing  ^^^^  ^^j^    ^^^ ;  but,  in  the  days  of  Sl  Augustme.  this 

men    to   freouent     their   polluted    courts  ;    while  practice  s^ms  to  have  ceased  kltogedier  in  the  African 

those  Jews  who  welcomed  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Church  fsee  ecmtra  Afam'cM,  xzzii  13,  quoted  by  Meyer), 

became  merged  in  the  new  society,  and  as  years  Strict  rules  on  this  point  were  enacted  in  the  Coundl  of 

pas^  on,  gSiduaUy  came  to  see  tLt  all  syiibols  ^tSSc^liTt^reST^it^cJ^^^^ 

of  the  great  sacnnce  were  useless,  and  might  be  CAr.  Ant.  xvii.  5) 


Chapter  XVI. 

Paul  and  Silas  visit  certain  of  the  Churches  founded  by  himself  and  Barnabas 
on  their  First  Missionary  Journey — Paul  preaches  for  the  First  Time  in 
Europe— The  Church  of  Philippi  is  founded. 

1  npHEN  came  he  to  '"  Derbe  and  ""  Lystra  :  and  behold,  a  cer-  jg^^^J'V^ 

A       tain  disciple  was  therej  named  ^  Timotheus,*  ^  the  son  of    i&.*^*l^%j 
a  certain  woman,  which  was  a  Jewess,"  and  believed ;  but  his    fcor.'hf.'"; 

2  father  was  a  Greek:   Which  ''was  well    reported  of  by  the    ^r.1.'i,i9j 

3  brethren  that  were  at  '"Lystra  and  '  Iconium.  Him  would  cohi'i^?"''' 
Paul  have  to  go  forth  with  him;  ^nd  -^took  and  circumcised  l^^i^/* 
him  because  of  the  Jews  which  were  in  those  quarters  :  for  they    Iri^i'l* 

4  *'knew  all  that  his  father  was  a  Greek.  And  as  they  went  Jthli'.rii; 
through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  *  decrees  for  to  keep,  Hebtxiii^as. 
'  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  *  elders  which  were  at  ^Soi^rm.^' 

5  Jerusalem.  And  so  were  '  the  churches '  *"  established  in  the  ^/sli'ii.  vi.  3. 
faith,  and  increased  in  number  daily.  /Cp.iCor.ix.' 

6  Now  when  they  had  gone*  throughout  "Phrygia  and  the  ii-sandv. i. 
region*  of  "^  Galatia,  and  were  forbidden'  of  the  Holy  Ghost'  .(Gkj.    .! 

A  See  LiU.  lu  x. 

7  to  preach  the  word  in  'Asia,  After  they  were  come  to  Mysia,  iS^^^-^''^ 
^  they  assayed  to  go  into  ''  Bithynia :  but  the  Spirit  •  suffered  ^|^*^p^;^ 

8  them  not.     And  they  passing  by  Mysia  came  down  to  'Troas.  Jch  x^Ha^- 

9  And  '  a  vision  appeared  to  Paul  in  the  night ;  There  stood  •  a  GS?[.*a*ui.5- 
man  of  ^ Macedonia,  and  prayed  **  him,  saying,  Come  over  into    'pi."i/;"' 

10  Macedonia,  and  help  us.     And  after  he  had  seen  'the  vision,  ^f^J^^^g; 
immediately  *we  endeavoured  to  go  into  -^Macedonia,  "'assur-  ^J^p«t.i.x. 
edly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called  us  for  to  preach  the  'S'*3i'^,6; 

11  gospel  unto  them.     Therefore  loosing  from  'Troas,  we  ''came    jTfra.iv.xV 

/  Ver.  10.    See 

i^r' Timothy.'  «v^*"x/,5 

*  The  older  authorities  omitting  *  certain,*  the  translation  will  run  thus :     17 ;  ch.  xx. ' 
*  the  son  of  a  Jewish  woman.'  5  to  endof 

'  better,  '  and  so  the  churches  were,'  etc.  Coif*iv.  14. 

*  The  older  authorities  read  a  2d  aorist  instead  of  a  participle  here j  the  wCh.ix.aa 
rendering  then  is,  *  and  they  went  through.'  wS^Ll  1. 

*  more  accurately,  *  the  country  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia.' 

•  literally y  'having  been  forbidden.'  '  or  '  Holy  Spirit.' 

•  The  older  authorities  also  here  insert  after  *  the  Spirit  *  the  words  *  of  Jesus. ' 

•  better,  *  There  was  standing.'  *®  and  praying  him 
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with  a  straight  course  to  Samothracia,  and  the  next  day  to  "^^hii.TiV 

12  NeapoUs;  And  from  thence  to'Philippi,  which  is  the  chief "  ^(.^'jjf^f^f- 
city  of  that  part  of  ^  Macedonia,  and  '  a  colony  :  and  we  were    %^^^]\^^ 
in  that "  city  abiding  certain  days.  l?o»%i!l6'; 

13  And  on  the  sabbath  we  went  out  of  the  city  "  by  a  river  side,  \^!t[i: 
where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,"  and  we  sat  down,  and    via' Vil;  9 ; 

14  spake  unto  the  women  which  resorted  thither}^    And  a  certain    fTheSTi.*?,' 
woman  named  Lydia,  a  seller  of  purple,  of  the  city  of  ^Thya-    I'lim^l's. 
tira,  *  which  worshipped  God,  heard  us:  whose  ^  heart  the  Lord  ^-s^wX'm 
opened,  that  she  attended  unto  the  things  which  were  spoken  of  ^ai.'xvii;j. 

1 5  Paul.     And  when  she  was  baptized,  '^  and  her  household,  she    43* 
besought  us,  saying,  If  ye  have  judged  me  to  be  faithful  to  tbe    32. 45.'  . 
Lord,  come  into  my  house,  and  abide  there.     And  she  '  con-  t  lu  xxiv.  29. 

-^  '  /•  i«  So  Gen.  XIX. 

16  strained  us.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  we  went  to  -^^  prayer,"  a  3.  Scejob 
certain  damsel  possessed  with  ^a  spirit  of  *  divination  "  met  us, /Ver.  13. 

,  .  ry^,       S  Sec  Lu.  xuu 

17  which  brought  her  masters  'much  gain  by  soothsaying :  The  ^^^g^^^^ 
same  followed  Paul  and  us,  and  cried,"  saying,  *  These  men  are    *^^7'^ 
the  servants  of  '  the  most  high  God,  which  show  unto  us  "  the    «3.  Sec 

o  »  Lev.  XIX.  31. 

18  way  of  salvation.  And  this  did  she  many  days.  *But  Paul,  '^;'J^'(QiJ.^ 
"* being  grieved,  turned  and  said  to  the  spirit,  I  command  thee  Js?;jJt/;?J; 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  "  to  come  out  of  her.     "^  And  he  "  '"^^^j^j;'* ' 

19  came  out  the  same  hour.  And  ^  when  her  masters  saw  that  the  *sl^Mk?ivt. 
hope  of  their  '  gains  was  gone,**  they  caught "  Paul  and  ^  Silas,  ^^-^  ^ 

20  and  ''drew  them  into  the  market-place  unto  the  rulers,"  And  ^^^.^xv. 
brought  them  to  'the  magistrates,**  saying.  These  men,  being  rCh.xxi. 30; 

21  Jews,  'do  exceedingly  trouble  our  city.  And  "teach  customs  &at.x.x8. 
which  are  not  lawful  for  us  to  receive,  neither  to  observe,  ''being  '^["'s'cGk'' 

22  Romans.  And  the  multitude  rose  up  together  against  them  :  /so  r^tn^ 
and  the  '  magistrates'*  rent  off  their  clothes,"  and  commanded    ?h!"v?K'6. . 

23  '"to  beat  t/iem}^    And  when  they  had  laid  many  *  stripes  upon  %^' 
them,  thej'  cast  them  into  prison,  charging  ^the  jailor  to  keep  wa  a»  "ii  95 

24  tliem  safely:  Who,  having  received  such  a  charge,  thrust  them  xThes.ii. a. 
into  the  inner  'prison,  and  made  their  feet  fast  '*in  the  stocks.      xi.a3.* 

V  Vers   2T  ^6 

25  And    *at   midnight    Paul    and   ^ Silas   prayed,   and   ''sang    inthcGk. 

26  praises  •'  unto  God  :   and  the  prisoners  heard  them."     And    "• 

ajobxiii  a;, 

**  better  rendered^  *  which  is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  first  (city)  of  the    Jer.  xx.  a.'  3, 
district,'  etc,  "  literally ^  *  in  this  city.'  .  ««•  «^ 

"  Many,  but  not  all  the  older  authorities,  instead  of  out  of  the  city,'  read    s^  Yob* 
here  *  out  of  the  gaie.'  xxxv.  10. 

**  Soffte  hai/e  suggested  that  the  rendering  here  should  be,  *  where  we  thought  ^soEph%  m 
was  a  Proseucha  (a  place  of  prayer).'      ^*  literally, '  which  had  come  together.' 

*"  better^  *  to  the  Froseucha  (the  place  of  prayer).' 

*'  literaliy,  *  possessing  a  spirit  of  divination.'   ^'  better,  *  and  continued  crying.' 

*•  l  he  oUer  authorities^  instead  of^  to  us,'  read  here  *  to  you.' 

*®  he  (that  is,  the  spirit  of  aiidnation)  came  out  "  was  gone  out 

'*  literally,  'having  seized  Paul  and  Silas,  they  drew,' etc. 

"  the  magistrates  **  better,  *  the  praetors.' 

**  tore  their  clothes  off  them  ^*  to  beat  them  with  rods 

•'  were  praying  and  singing  hymns      *•  were  listening  to  them 
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suddenly  '  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  so  that  the  foundations  '^'*^*^"* 
of  the  prison  were  shaken:  and  immediately  all  -^the  doors /gh-^j.^i^^^ 

27  were  opened,  and  *  every  one's  bands  were  loosed.     And  *the  ^^r^^JSj^^;, 
keeper  of  the  prison  awaking  out  of  his  sleep,**  and  seeing  the 

prison  doors  open,  drew  out"*  his  sword,  and  would  have  killed 

28  himself,  supposing  that  the  prisoners  had  been  fled.**  But  Paul 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Do  thyself  no  iiarm :  for  we  are 

29  all  here.     Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  '  sprang  in,  and  came  '  Sk)*""'  '* 

30  trembling,  and  *fell  down  before  Paul  and  ""  Silas,  And  brought  ^Soctjcas 

31  them  out,  and  said,  Sirs,  '  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?     And  '^Lu. "i. 
they  said,  *"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  thou  shalt  '^^  ^  '^^• 

32  be  saved,"  and  "  thy  house.     And  they  spake  unto  him  the  «^ech.1ii;i4. 

33  word  of  the  Lord,  and  •*  to  •*  "  all  that  were  in  his  house.     And 

he  took  them  *  the  same  hour  of  the  night,  and  washed  their  ^^^-^^ 

34  stripes  ;  and  *"  was  baptized,  he  and  *  all  his,  straightway.  And 
when  he  had  brought  them  into  his  house,  he  set  meat  before 
them^  and  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with  *  all  his  house. 

35  And  when  it  was  day,  ^  the  magistrates  '•  sent  the  Serjeants,"  / Ver.  aa 

36  saying,  Let  those  men  go.  And  *  the  keeper  of  the  prison  told 
this  saying  to  Paul,  ^  The  magistrates  "  have  sent  to  let  you  go  : 

37  now  therefore  depart,  and  ^go  in  peace.     But  Paul  said  unto  ^^^^^' 
them.  They  have  beaten  us   openly"  '' uncondemned,   ^^vcig  ^\^^>^ll 
*"  Romans,"  and  have  cast  us  into  prison ;  and  now  do  they 

thrust  us  out  privily }  nay  verily ;  but  let  them  come  themselves 

38  and  fetch  us  out.     And  the  Serjeants"  told  these  words  unto 

-^the  magistrates:"  and  *they  feared,  when  they  heard  that  *ch.xxu.a9 

39  they  were  Romans.  And  they  came  and  besought  them,  and 
brought  tluni  out,  and  '  desired  them  to  depart  out  of  the  city.  ^  ^  ^at, 

40  And  they  went  out  of  the  prison,  and  entered  into  **  the  Iwtise  of  j ^er.  14.  ^^ 
Lydia:  and  when  they  had  seen  ''the  brethren,  they  "'com-^^^J'^'* 
forted  *•  them,  and  departed.  3' 

*•  being  waked  out  of  sleep  ••  ^w//  *out.'  *^  had  fled 

'*  Some  of  the  oldest  authorities  here^  after  the  words  *  the  Lord  Jesus,'  omit 
•  Christ'  "  thou  and  thy  household  •*  otnit  'and.' 

^*  According  to  most  of  the  older  authorities^  *  with  all  that  were  in  his  house.' 
••  the  praetors  *'  better^  *  the  lictors.'  *•  in  pubhc 

••  literally,  *  men  that  are  Romans.'  *®  or  *  they  exhorted  them.' 

D     .       •  -^    r    x_       rr  J  r     /T*-     ^i       •-!  i  •        bccH  convcited.     Paul  speaks  of  him  ( I  Tim.  i.  2) 
Paul re»mtsLystrar-H, take,  Ttmothymth  hxm     ^  .^jj  „^  ^^  ;„  ^^  (^,    ^^^^  ^^^^.^  ,^^ 

-//f  travels  thro^h  Ana  Mxtur,  l-ll.  ^^  ^^^^^      ^^  ^pp^„  ^  ^^^  be,„^^  ,„  , 

Ver.  I.  And  behold.  The  interjection  'behold'  Jewish  family,  either  connected  with  those  Baby- 
marks  the  importance  which  the  writer  of  the  Ionian  Jews  whom  Antiochus  settled  in  Phrygia 
'  Acts '  attaches  to  the  solemn  adoption  of  Timothy  three  centuries  before,  or  else  brought  into  Lyca- 
by  Paul.  Wordsworth  happily  speaks  of  the  onia  by  some  of  those  mercantile  or  other  changes 
incident  '  as  a  gift  from  Heaven  to  Paul  in  the  which  affected  the  movements  of  so  many  Jewish 
place  of  what  he  had  lost  in  his  separation  from  households  at  this  period  (see  (^onybcaire  and 
Barnabas  and  Mark.'  Howsun,  'Sketch  of  the  Family,'  St,  Paul^  chap. 

A  certain  disciple  was  there,  named  Time-  viii.).     Her  unfeigned  faith,  as  also  that  of  the 

thooB.     It  was  during  the  first  visit  of  Paul  and  grandmother  Lois,  is  specially  commented  upon 

Barnabas  at  Lystra  that  Timotheus  must  have  in  2  Tim.  i.  5. 
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BiB  father  was  a  Oreek.  These  mixed  mar- 
riageSy  although  very  rare  in  Palestine,  were 
common  enough  in  remote  districts  like  Lycaonia. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  *  father  * 
was  a  proselyte.  The  strict  Jews  regarded  the 
offspring  of  such  marriages  as  illegitimate. 

Ver.  2.  Which  was  weU  repeated  of  by  the 
bretluren  who  were  at  Lystria  and  Iconinm. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  out  by  Paul  in 
his  diligent  inquiry  into  the  character  and  fitness 
of  his  young  associate.  He  had  made  himself,  no 
doubt,  thoroughly  acquainted,  in  his  first  visit  to 
Lystra,  with  the  tone  and  life  of  the  home  of  Lois 
and  Eunice,  and  his  heart — this  we  learn  from  the 
later  correspondence — was  drawn  in  a  peculiar 
manner  towards  the  boy  convert.  Dunng  the 
interval  which  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second 
visit,  the  young  Timothy  had  doubtless  worked 
for  the  cause  of  Christ  well  and  earnestly,  and  had 
won  himself  that  *good  report'  which  Paul  on 
inquiry  about  him  received  of  the  brethren.  Some, 
too,  of  those  mysterious  prophetic  utterances,  not 
unfrequent  in  the  first  days  of  the  Church's  history, 
were  spoken  over  the  young  disciple  at  his  ordina- 
tion ;  perhaps  also  a  similar  manifestation  of  the 
Spirit  had  taken  place  when  he  was  first  received 
into  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  These 
strange  precious  sayings  were  among  the  gifls 
which  encouraged  the  Christians  in  those  early 
days  of  bitter  trial.  In  Timothy's  case  they  appear 
to  have  been  far-seeing  glances  into  the  life-work 
of  the  future  Chrbtian  leader. 

Ver.  3.  Him  would  Paul  have  to  go  forth 
with  him.  Silas  filled  the  place  of  his  old  com- 
panion and  brother-apostle,  Barnabas,  but  as  yet 
the  loving  apostle  had  no  one  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  desertion  of  the  shrinking 
Mark. 

Paul  longed  for  the  society  and  comfort  of  one 
who  might  in  time  become  what  he  once  hoped 
Mark  was  —  a  son  in  the  faith.  How  well  he 
chose  is  shown  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
devoted  and  brave  Timothy. 

And  circumcised  him  because  of  the  Jews 
which  were  in  those  quarters.  In  this  act  Paul 
was  influenced  entirely  by  considerations  connected 
with  the  unconverted  Jews  in  that  and  in  other 
countries,  who  would  quickly  learn  the  particulars 
concerning  the  missionary  apostle's  trusted  com- 
panion. The  son  of  a  Gentile  father  and  of  a 
Jewish  mother,  and  himself  uncircumcised,  he 
would  be  in  danger  of  being  regarded  as  an  apos- 
tate from  the  religion  of  his  mother's  ancestors. 
This  would  at  once  excite  of  itself  a  bitter  animo- 
sity against  Paul  and  his  doctrines.  This  circum- 
cising Timothy  was  not  contrary  to  the  decrees 
just  passed  by  the  Jerusalem  Council,  for  these 
only  declared  circumcision  was  not  to  be  forced  on 
any  one  as  though  necessary  to  salvation.  Paul 
recognised  this  great  truth  fully,  as  we  see  in  his 
steady  refusal  to  circumcise  Titus  (Gal.  ii.  3).  tn 
the  case  of  Titus,  had  he  complied  with  the  re- 
quirement to  circumcise  his  companion,  he  would 
have  given  his  assent  to  their  doctrine  that  circum- 
cision was  necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  case  of 
Timothy,  he  assented  to  no  doctrine ;  he  simply 
carried  out  his  words,  *  To  the  Jews  I  became 
as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews '  (i  Cor.  ix. 
20),  knowing  that  Timothy  uncircumcised  would 
probably  prove  a  grave  hindrance  to  his  future 
mission  work  in  Jewish  centres.  Chrysostom. 
writes  of  this  act  of  Paul's  as  follows : — *  Paul 


circumcised  Timothy  in  order  to  abolish  circum- 
cision, that  is,  in  order  to  open  an  avenue  for  the 
gospel  to  the  Jews ;  *  and  Luther,  with  his  own 
bright  ready  words,  thus  comments  on  the  transac- 
tion :  '  It  is  just  as  if  I  should  now  go  among  the 
Jews  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  should 
find  that  they  were  weak.  I  might  in  that  case  be 
willing  to  submit  to  circumcision,  and  to  eat  or  to 
abstain  even  as  they  do,  but  I  would  do  all  this  in 
no  other  case  and  no  longer  than  while  I  could  be 
with  them  and  labour  for  the  gospel.' 

Ver.  4.  The  cities.  This  would  probably  in- 
clude Iconium  and  Pisidian  Antioch. 

Ver.  v.  So  the  churches  were  established  in 
the  faith.  So  («vr),  as  a  consequence  of  the 
mediating  tendency  of  the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic 
Council,  a  great  bar  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
gospel  by  the  mass  of  Gentiles  had  been  perma- 
nently removed. 

The  religion  of  Jesus  might  be  accepted  by  a 
Roman  or  Asiatic  without  the  necessary  adoption 
of  the  Jewish  rigorous  and  exclusive  practices. 

Established  in  the  faith,  and  increased  in 
number  daily.  On  these  words,  which  speak  of  a 
daily  increase  in  the  numbers  of  Christians,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  the  faith  in  Jesus  taking  a 
firm  and  ever  firmer  root  in  the  hearts  gf  men  and 
women,  Bengel  has  one  of  his  pithy  telling 
comments,  *Karum  incrementum,  numero  simul 
et  gradu.' 

Ver.  6.  Kow  when  they  had  gone  throughout 
Phrygia.  Phrygia  denoted  at  this  time  broken 
portions  of  a  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
three  or  four  distinct  governors.  It  roughly 
represented  the  great  central  space  of  Asia  Minor. 
Its  chief  cities  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  Colossae,  Laodicaea,  and  Hierapolis. 
Joseuhus  speaks  of  numerous  Jews  who  had  sietiled 
in  Pnrygia  in  the  times  of  the  Maccabees. 

And  the  region  of  Oalatia.  This  was  a  great 
midland  district  of  Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  the 
descendants  of  those  Gauls  who  invaded  Greece 
and  Asia  in  the  third  century  B.C.  Many  of  these 
seem  to  have  settled  and  become  mixed  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor.  Galatia 
became  a  formal  province  of  Rome  A.D.  26.  Its 
principal  cities  were  Ancyra,  the  capital,  Tavium, 
and  Pessinus.  It  was  in  this  missionary  journey, 
accompanied  by  Silas  and  Timothy,  that  Faul  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  Galatian  Church. 
The  grave  sickness  of  the  apostle,  alluded  to  in 
such  touching  terms  in  the  Galatian  letter,  must 
have  attacked  Paul  during  this  sojourn  in  the 
country  so  briefly  alluded  to  in  this  sixth  verse. 

It  has  been  often  asked  why  the  writer  of  the 
'  Acts '  passes  over  thus  abruptly  the  story  of  one 
of  Paulls  most  successful  missionary  works. 
Various  leasons  have  been  suggested  for  this 
silence,  such  as — the  absence  of  any  record  of  this 
period  ;  the  definite  plan  of  the  'Acts,'  which  was 
to  recount  the  march  of  Christianity  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Rome— a  plan  which  would  exclude  all 
relations  of  events  outside  the  track  marked  out. 
One  commentator  suggests  there  were  no  Jewish 
residents  in  these  districts,  but  the  argument  of 
the  Galatian  Epistle  plainly  contradicts  this  latter 
hypothesis.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  reason 
which  determined  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts  to  omit 
the  preaching  to  and  founding  of  the  Galatian 
Church,  it  is  plain  that  the  writer,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Spirit,  exercised  his  discretion 
concerning  what  acts  of  Paul  and  Peter's  life  he 
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wove  into  his  history,  which  we  clearly  see  only 
professes  to  recount  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  *  Acts '  of  the  more  distinguished  servants  of 
Christ  in  the  early  days  of  the  faith. 
*  Were  forbidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach 
the  word  in  Asia,  Ver.  7.  They  assayed  to  go 
into  Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not. 
Ver.  9.  And  a  vision  appeared  to  Fanl  in  the 
night :  There  stood  a  man  of  Macedonia,  and 
prayed  him,  saying.  Gome  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  ns.  Among  the  supernatural  signs 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  the  first  generation  of 
believers,  and,  with  verj'  rare  exceptions,  to  the 
first  generation  only, — to  men  and  women,  many 
of  whom,  be  it  remembered,  had  seen  Jesus, 
and  had  had  personal  contact  with  Him, — ^must  be 
reckoned  those  mysterious  intimations  of  the  will 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  guided  and  directed  the 
course  of  the  infant  Church.  These  intimations 
came  apparently  in  varied  forms — to  the  'Twelve,* 


in  the  form  of  the  fiery  tongues  (ii.  1-12),  when 
the  house  rocked  as  though  under  the  influence 
of  an  earthquake,  and  the  Spirit  filled  each  one 
present  in  the  praying  assembly  (iv.  31) ;  when 
the  Spirit  spoke  to  Peter  on  the  occasion  of  the 
conversion  of  Cornelius  when  he  was  in  a  trance 
(x.  16),  and  then  when  he  was  awake  and  musing 
on  the  vision  (x.  19,  20) ;  when  Paul  was  on  his 
Second  Missionary  Journey,  on  the  three  occasions 
discussed  in  this  note ;  through  a  prophet  (as  in 
xxi.  10-14),  etc.  See  also  Paul's  own  words  in 
XX.  23,  where  he  refers  to  many  such  voices  and 
heavenly  intimations. 

Underlying  the  brief  relation  contained  in  vers. 
6-9,  we  can  trace  a  wish  of  the  apostle  to  preach 
his  Master's  Gospel  in  eastern  lands  in  preference 
to  the  unknown  West.  Nothing  was  more  natural 
than  such  a  desire.  For  an  Oriental  to  pass,  on 
such  a  mission  as  Paul  was  bent,  into  far  western 
lands,  was  indeed  a  difficult  and  hazardous  under- 
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taking.  The  conditions  under  which  hitherto  he 
had  carried  out  so  successfully  his  arduous  task, 
would  have  at  once  been  changed ;  in  the  western 
countries  across  that  broad  Mediterranean  or  iEgean 
Sea  which  washed  the  land  of  his  forefathers, 
he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  face,  in  addition 
to  the  perils  and  obstacles  which  hitherto  he  had 
combated  with  success,  new  difficulties  which 
would  meet  him,  such  as  difference  of  climate, 
changed  habits  of  life,  another  race,  another 
language,  ideas  all  strange  to  him,  very  formidable 
considerations  to  an  oriental  Jew  like  Paul,  whose 
life-work  was  to  make  known  a  new  religion.  The 
eastern  stranger  naturally  shrank  at  first  from  doing 
this  in  the  far  western  countries  across  the  sea. 

Three  distinct  intimations  from  Heaven  seem  to 
have  been  necessary  to  show  Paul  in  this  juncture 
in  his  life  what  was  the  will  of  his  Master.  The 
first  mentioned  is  in  ver.  6,  where  Paul  was  for- 
bidden of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in 


'Asia,*  Asia  here  signifying  the  western  portion 
only  of  the  great  peninsula  known  now  as  *  Asia 
Minor.*  It  roughly  included  the  ancient  provinces 
of  Lydia,  Mysia,  and  Caria,  and  perhaps  a  portion 
of  the  broad  region  in  the  interior  known  as 
Phrygia. 

Some  such  Divine  intimation  as  we  read  ot  in 
Acts  iv.  31  was  probably  given  to  the  apostle  and 
his  companions,  on  which  occasion  we  read,  as  they 
prayed,  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  second  supernatural  sign  of  direction  seems 
to  have  been  a  more  definite  one,  and  is  alluded 
to  in  ver.  7  as  the  Spirit  o/ye:us,  for  that  is  the 
reading  of  the  older  authorities.  We  can  form  no 
conception  respecting  the  nature  of  this  special 
warning  voice.  The  expression,  *  Spirit  of  Jesus, 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
Ewald  refers  to  Rev.  xix.  10  as  givii^  us  a 
possible  hint  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
warning  revelation  was  given  to  PauL 
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The  third  voice  from  heaven  to  Paul  came  in 
the  visions  of  the  night,  when  by  him  there  stood 
a  *man  of  Macedonia,*  or  more  accurately  ren- 
dered, *a  certain  man  of  Macedonia.'  Various 
explanations  have  been  suggested  respecting  this 
supernatural  visitant.  Commentators  have  asked 
how  Paul  recognised  the  country  of  which  his 
heavenly  visitor  was  a  representative?  Some 
have  suggested  the  peculiar  dress,  others  the 
*  affecting  words  *  spoken  by  him  to  Paul,  *  Come 
over,*  or  better  rendered,  'Cross  over  into  Mace- 
donia and  help  us.'  Grotius  suggests,  not  without 
reason,  that  *the  one  who  appeared  to  him  was 
the  representative  or  guardian  angel  of  Macedonia, 
«s  the  •*  Prince  of  Persia,"  in  Dan.  x.'  It  was  no 
doubt  an  angel  sent  by  the  King  of  Heaven  to 
directly  guide  His  devoted  servant  into  western 
countries. 

Ver.  8.  Trees.  This  famous  place  bearing  the 
name  of  the  ancient  Troy  was  a  seaport  on  the 
Hellespont,  situated  some  four  or  five  miles  from 
the  supposed  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  was 
built  and  named  after  the  great  Macedonian  king 
'Alexandria  Troas*  by  two  of  his  successors, 
Antigonus,  who  founded  it,  and  Lysimachus,  who 
completed  the  work  and  named  it.  Bv  the 
Romans  in  the  days  of  their  greatest  power  it  was 
regarded  as  New  Troy,  and  was  then  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Proconsular  Asia.  It  is 
reported  that  Julius  Caesar  intended  to  make  it 
eventually  the  capital  of  the  Roman  Empire,  both 
of  the  east  and  west.  Some  three  centuries  later, 
Constantine  the  Great,  before  he  finally  chose 
Byzantium  as  the  site  of  his  world -capital,  had 
fixed  upon  Alexandria  Troas  as  the  future  seat  of 
his  vast  united  empire.  Gibbon  writes  :  '  Though 
the  undertaking  was  soon  relinquished,  the  stately 
remains  of  unfinished  walls  and  towers  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  who  sailed  through  the  Helles- 
pont.* In  the  days  of  Paul  it  had  not  attained 
to  its  utmost  growth,  but  it  possessed  the  privileges 
of  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  law  had  been  assimi- 
lated already  to  that  of  Italy,  these  rights  having^ 
been  conferred  upon  it  by  Augustus. 

Ver.  lo.  Immediately  we  endeavonred  to  go 
into  llacedonia.  In  this  verse  the  '  writer  of  the 
"Acts"*  adopts  the  style  of  an  eye-witness,  and 
the  apostolic  memoirs  for  a  time  are  written  in 
the  first  person.  '  We  endeavoured ; '  from  this  it 
appears  that  Luke,  the  presumed  author  of  these 
records,  joined  the  missionary  band  first  at  Troas. 
Connecting  the  severe  and  dangerous  illness  of 
the  apostle  during  the  Galatian  visit  (ver.  6  and 
Gal.  iv.  13-15),  from  which  he  had  so  recently 
recovered,  the  supposition  that  the  'beloved 
physician  *  associated  himself  with  his  great  master 
at  this  juncture  and  watched  over  his  health  is 
not  without  foundation.  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
gathering  their  materials  from  very  ancient  tra- 
ditions, both  relate  that  Luke  was  a  native  of 
Antioch,  in  which  city  it  is  very  probable  he 
originally  met  Paul.  At  Philippi,  however,  Paul 
and  Luke  parted  company,  the  latter  apparently 
remaining  behind.  In  the  course  of  the  apostle's 
Third  Missionary  Journey,  the  writer  of  these 
'Acts,*  Luke,  again  apparently  at  Philippi  (Acts 
XX.  6)  joined  the  missionary  company  ;  and  from 
that  period  until  the  arrival  of  the  prisoner  Paul 
at  Rome  and  the  very  close  of  the  'Acts,'  he 
was  evidently  in  close  attendance  upon  him.  In 
the  last  of  the  apostle's  Epistles  (the  Second  to 
Timothy),  the  old  man   Paul,  writing  in  the  full 


expectation  of  that  violent  death  which  we  have 
good  reason  to  conclude  followed  very  soon  after 
the  concluding  words  of  that  Epistle  were  penned, 
makes  mention  of  this  Luke,  who  with  noble 
constancy  and  tried  friendship  stayed  with  him  in 
that  hour  of  extreme  danger  when  others  had  left 
him  or  forsaken  him  (comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1  :  '  Only 
Luke  is  with  me  *). 

Maoedonia.  This  country  was  now  a  Roman 
province.  The  Roman  governor  of  Macedonia 
resided  at  Thessalonica,  which  was  the  general 
capital.  There  were,  however,  several  im|)ortant 
cities  in  this  great  province,  such  as  Philippi, 
Amphipolis,  Apolloma,  and  Berea,  all  visited  by 
Paul. 

Aflsoiedly  gathering  that  the  Lord  had  called 
QB  for  to  preach  the  Gospel  onto  them.  After  the 
direct  intimation  given  by  the  appearance  of  the 
'man  of  Macedonia'  (ver.  9),  Paul  seems  to 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  his  life-work  lay  for  a  time,  at  least,  in 
Europe. 

Ver.  II.  We  came  with  a  straight  oomBe  to 
Samothrada,  or  '  we  ran  with  a  straight  course.' 
The  same  word  occurs  again  in  the  same  sense  in 
chap.  xxi.  I.  Luke,  observes  Hackett,  observes 
almost  a  technical  precision  in  the  use  of  such 
terms.  His  account  of  the  voyage  to  Rome  shows 
a  surprising  familiarity  with  sea  life. 

Paul  and  the  Missionary  Company  at 
Philippic  12-40. 

Ver.  12.  And  from  thence  to  Philippi.  This 
city  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  village 
Krenides  (the  fountains),  subsequently  known  as 
Datos,  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  named  it  after  himself.  Philippi 
became  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
decisive  battle  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were 
defeated  by  Augustus  and  Antony.  The  city  has 
long  disappeared,  and  its  site  is  occupied  by  a 
small  village  named  Filiba.  Travellers  speak  of 
extensive  ruins  still  marking  the  site  of  the  old 
city. 

Which  is  the  chief  city  of  that  part  of  Mace- 
donia. The  Greek  should  here  be  rendered, 
'  Which  is  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  first  of  the 
district.'  The  words  of  the  original  here  describe 
the  geographical  situation  of  Philippi,  in  relation 
to  Paul^  journey,  as  the  first  city  of  Macedonia  at 
which  he  arrived,  rather  than  as  in  the  English 
Version  the  first  politically  'chief  city.*  This 
latter  signification  cannot  possibly  be  the  true  one, 
since  Thessalonica  was  the  provincial  capital  of 
Macedonia ;  and  even  Amphipolis  would  certainly 
have  ranked  before  Philippi,  if  the  old  divisions  of 
Macedonia  into  four  parts  still  existed. 

And  a  colony.  A  Roman  colony  was  a  minia- 
ture resemblance  of  the  Imperial  City, — ^a  portion 
of  Rome  itself  transplanted  to  the  provinces. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  being  colonists 
and  the  descendants  of  colonists,  were  Roman 
citizens,  and  were  still  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
tribes,  and  possessed  the  privil^e  of  voting  at 
Rome.  In  these  cities  the  Roman  law  was 
scrupulously  observed,  and  the  Latin  language 
was  used  on  their  coins  and  inscriptions;  they 
were  governed  by  their  own  senate  and  ma^tratcs, 
and  not  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  in  which 
the  colony  happened  to  be  situated.  In  certain  of 
these  colonies,  the  land  on  which  the  city  stood 
was  free  from  taxation.      Such  a  city  being  a 
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colony  had  received  the  additional  privilege  of  the 
'Jus  Italicam,'  which  assimilated  the  land  to 
Italy.  'Ager  Italicus  immunis  est,  ager  provin- 
cialis  vectigalis  est,*  was  a  maxim  of  Roman  law. 
Philippi  and  Alexandria  Troas  both  possessed  the 
high  privilege  of  the  *  Jus  Italicum.* 

Ver.  13.  fiy  a  river  Bide.  The  Gangas,  a  small 
river  which  flows  close  to  the  city.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Jews  worshipped  there  outside  the  gates 
of  the  city,  because  the  military  inhabitants 
(Philippi  was  never  a  commercial  centre)  would 
not  allow  them  to  worship  within.  A  more  pro- 
bable reason,  however,  is  the  quiet  and  seclusion 
of  the  spot,  which  was  especially  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  its  proximity  to  the  river  Gangas,  which 
served  for  the  ablutions  connected  with  Jewish 
worship. 

Where  prayer  was  wont  to  be  made.  The 
Greek  here  should  be  translated.  *  where  was  wont 
to  be  a  place  of  prayer.*  The  word  9^r%»;^n 
{prcseucha)  is  well  known  as  the  designation  of  a 
slight  and  temporary  structure,  frequently  open  to 
the  sky,  erected  for  the  purposes  of  Jewish  worship ; 
in  some  cases  the  'proseucha*  seems  simply  a 
space  or  inclosure  set  apart  for  this  solemn  purpose. 
There  was  evidently  but  a  very  small  colony  of 
Tews  resident  at  Philippi,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  Philippi  was  rather  a  military  than  a 
commercial  city.  This  accounts  for  there  being 
no  regular  synagogue  there  ;  the  *  proseucha,'  or 
place  of  prayer  by  the  river  side,  was  the  substitute 
for  the  ordinary  Jewish  meeting-house. 

Unto  the  women  which  resorted  there.  These 
were  very  probably  proselytes,  not  Jews.  We  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Jews  resi- 
dent at  Philippi  was  evidently  very  small.  There 
may,  however,  have  been  a  fair  number  of  strangers 
resident,  or  sojourners  for  a  lime  in  the  place,  who, 
like  Lydia  of  Thyatira,  had  learned  to  know  the 
God  of  Israel  in  other  cities. 

Ver.  14.  Lydia,  a  seller  of  pnrple,  of  the  city  of 
Thyatira.  The  city  of  Thyatira,  on  the  confines  of 
l.ydia  and  Mysia,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  addressed  in  the  Apocalypse,  was  celebrated  in 
very  early  days  for  its  purple  dyes  and  purple  fabrics. 
Among  ihe  ruins  of  the  city  has  been  found  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  guild  of  dyers,  curiously 
testifying  to  the  accuracy  of  even  the  unimportant 
details  of  the  narrative  (see  Homer,  liiadt  iv.  141). 
The  business  which  brought  this  Lydia  to  Philippi 
was  connected  either  with  the  sale  of  the 
colouring  matter  or  more  likely  with  the  fabric 
already  dyed.  The  purple  colour  so  esteemed  in 
the  ancient  world  included  many  tints.  Thyatira 
was  originally  a  Macedonian  colony  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  This  would  account  for  the 
residence  of  Lydia  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia  in  the 
inland  Asian  city  of  Thyatira.  This  city  was 
famous  in  the  old  world  for  its  dyes. 

Which  worshipped  God,  heard  (us).  This 
Lydia  was  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  from  heathen- 
dom, and,  with  the  other  Jews  of  Philippi,  was 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Jewish  services  of 
prayer,  and  praise,  and  instruction ;  and  it  was  at 
one  of  these  meetings  for  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel  that  this  devout  woman  met  Paul. 

Ver.  15.  And  when  she  was  baptized,  and  her 
honsehofd.  This  pas:^age  has  been  a  little  hastily 
quoted  in  support  of  *  infant  baptism.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  uncertain  whether,  by  the  words  *  and 
her  household,*  we  are  to  understand  her  children, 
her  slaves,  or  the  working-people  busied  in  her 


industry  connected  with  the  purple  dyes,  or  all 
these  collectively.  The  practice,  however,  of 
infant  baptism  rests  on  surer  ground  than  on  the 
doubtful  interpretation  of  any  solitary  text.  We 
have  direct  allusions  to  *  the  connections  of  Chloc ' 
(i  Con  i.  II) ;  *  the  household  of  Stephanas*  (i 
Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15) ;  the  church  in  *the  house  of 
Aquila  and  Priscilla*  (Rom.  xvi.  5),  etc.  Is  it 
credible,  asks  Bengel,  that  in  so  many  families 
there  was  no  child  ?  But  our  Lord*s  action,  when 
He  laid  His  hands  on  the  little  child-heads  (Matt, 
xix.  15),  is  of  all  warrants  for  this  most  ancient 
practice  the  most  authoritative.  As  it  has  been 
well  said,  *  If  infants  were  capable  of  spiritual 
blessings  then,  why,  it  may  be  well  asked,  should 
they  be  thought  incapable  now  ? ' 

She  besought  (us),  saying.  If  ye  have  judged 
me  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord,  oome  into  my 
house,  and  abide  there.  And  she  constrained 
us.  As  a  rule,  St.  Paul  was  reluctant  to  accept 
anything  at  the  hands  of  his  converts.  He  was 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  he  determined,  at 
least,  that  the  reproach  of  mercenary  motives 
should  never  hinder  his  work  for  his  Master.  Her 
persistent  entreaty  perhaps,  united  with  circum- 
stances not  known  to  us,  induced  St.  Paul  to 
deviate  for  a  few  days  from  his  stern  practice  of 
refusing  all  kindly  help,  even  from  his  most  loving 
disciples  (see  his  words,  for  instance,  in  Acts  xx. 
33,  34;  2  Cor.  xii.  17,  18).  There  are  other 
passages  which  also  bear  on  this  point.  There 
were,  of  course,  exceptions  to  this  stern  rule  of  his 
in  the  case  of  dear  friends  like  Philemon,  when  he 
was  in  prison  and  in  captivity  (see  Acts  xxiv.  23, 
xxviii.  10). 

Ver.  16.  As  we  went  to  prayer.  This  should 
be  rendered  as  in  above  verse,  '  to  the  place  of 
prayer.* 

A  certain  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divi- 
nation met  us.  This  was  a  female  slave  possessed, 
to  translate  the  Greek  literally,  'with  the  spirit  of 
a  Pythoness.*  Python  was  the  spirit  that  tradi- 
tionally guarded  Delphi ;  it  was  slain  by  Apollo, 
and  hence  the  god^s  name  Pythias.  To  be 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Pythoness  was,  in  other 
words,  to  be  possessed  by  a  prophetic  spirit  or 
demon  \}atfA»u9f  /catT/xtf*].  The  name  was  sub- 
sequently given  to  any  supposed  soothsaying 
demon.  Hesychius  states  that  the  term  came  to 
be  used  for  a  soothsaying  ventriloquist  among  the 
ancients ;  the  power  of  ventriloquism  was  often 
misused  for  the  purposes  of  magic.  Augustine 
even  calls  this  girl  'ventriloqua  femina.' 

She  was  the  slave  of  several  joint-owners,  who 
used  her  unhappy  powers  as  a  source  of  gain  for 
themselves,  and  appear  to  have  made  large  sums 
out  of  the  exhibition  of  this  grievously-afflicted 
soul. 

Paul,  when  he  met  her,  and  had  had  several 
opportunities  of  observing  her,  recognised  that  she 
was  one  of  those  many  unhappy  beings  who,  in 
the  first  days  of  Christianity,  were  afflicted  with 
grievous  soul  maladies.  In  the  Gospels,  these 
wretched  ones,  called  demoniacs,  now  and  again 
came  in  contact  with  Jesus,  and  at  once  recognis- 
ing His  power,  the  inawelling  demons  set  free  the 
soul  they  were  tormenting.  On  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  what  these  demoniacs  mentioned  in  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament  were,  and 
whether  they  appeared  only  in  that  period  when 
our  Lord  came  m  the  flesh,  see  the  weighty  re- 
marks of  Archbishop  Trench  {Miracles^  p.  l63. 
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etc.),   where  the  whole  question  of  demoniacal 
possession  is  discussed  at  length. 

Ver.  17.  And  cried,  saying,  These  men  are 
servants  of  the  most  high  Qod.  This  testimony 
on  the  part  of  the  evil  spirit  which  possessed  the 
unhappy  slave-girl  to  the  work  and  power  of  Christ 
and  His  servants,  Paul  and  Silas,  was  by  no  means 
an  unusual  incident  in  the  early  days  of  Chris- 
tianity. On  several  occasions,  during  the  public 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  had  these  *  devils ' 
borne  loud  and  public  testimony  to  His  majesty 
and  power  ;  they  had  not  only  obeyed  His  voice, 
and  freed  their  poor  victims  from  their  presence, 
but  had,  apparently  of  their  own  free  will,  borne 
witness  to  the  veiled  glory  of  the  unknown 
Teacher,  declaring  now  that  He  was  the  Holy 
One  of  God,  and  at  another  time  the  Son  of  God. 
It  is  observable  that  neither  Christ  nor  His 
servants  would  ever  accept  this  testimony  from 
demons.  On  several  occasions  it  is  expressly 
recorded  how  the  Master  silenced  these  evil  spirits 
in  the  hour  of  their  acknowledgment  of  His 
majesty  (see,  for  instance,  Mark  iii.  12  ;  Luke  iv. 

34,  35,  41). 

In  like  manner  we  read  how  Paul  here,  being 
grieved  or  troubled  at  the  demon's  perpetual 
acknowledgment  of  his  Divine  mission,  in  his 
Master's  name  silenced  and  expelled  the  spirit 
which  had  made  its  home  in  the  poor  slave  of 
Philippi.  A  curious  question,  however,  suggests 
itself,  now  it  was  Paul  suffered  the  demon,  after 
he  was  aware  of  its  presence,  so  long  to  remain 
tormenting  the  girl?  Bengel's  explanation  is 
singular.  He  concludes  that  the  spirit  did  not 
belong  to  the  worst  order  of  spirits,  otherwise 
Paul's  indignation  had  been  more  quickly  stirred 
up.  But  the  true  explanation  seems  to  be,  that 
there  was  something  in  the  unhappy  possessed  one 
herself  which  prevented  an  earlier  deliverance. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that  these  fearful  soul- 
maladies  which,  in  the  days  of  Christ  and  His 
servant  Paul,  apparently  raged  in  strangely- 
aggravated  forms,  were  often  due,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  some  terrible  sin  the  hapless  xictim 
had  indulged  in.  Demoniacal  possession,  how- 
ever, seems,  in  some  instances,  to  have  been 
inherited  ;  '  The  sins  of  the  father  were  visited  on 
the  children.'  Is  this  heritage  of  evil  an  unknown 
thing  among  us  now  ? 

We  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
possession  of  this  slave  of  Philippi.  There  was 
something  doubtless  connected  with  it,  which 
stayed  Paul  from  an  earlier  exercise  of  his  exor- 
cising power.  The  words  of  the  narrative  seem 
to  suggest  that  in  the  end  the  expulsion  of  the 
spirit  was  determined  upon  rather  to  silence  the 
unwelcome  testimony  of  a  demon  than  to  benefit 
the  sufferer.  In  her  case,  the  remittal  of  the 
punishment,  if  it  were  a  punishment,  possibly 
might  have  been  not  a  blessing.  It  is,  however, 
more  than  probable  that,  during  'the  many  days,' 
some  of  the  solemn,  beautiful  words  of  Christ 
uttered  or  explained  by  Paul  penetrated  the  poor 
darkened  soul  of  this  unhappy  one,  and  awoke  in 
her  some  sense  of  her  lost  ami  degraded  condition. 
Then  she  perhaps  cried  for  help,  and  received  it. 
The  whole  question  of  *  possession  by  evil  spirits,' 
insanity  in  its  varied  forms,  epilepsy,  and  other 
kindred  maladies,  and  their  connection  with  sin, 
is  as  yet  very  little  understood. 

Ver.  18,  I  command  thee  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Ohxlat  to  come  ont  of  her.    *  In  My  Name,' 


said  the  Lord  (Mark  xvi.  17),  *  shall  they  cast  out 
devils.'  It  is  noticeable  how  differently  such  acts 
as  these  were  performed  by  the  Master  and  His 
servants.  Christ  worked  His  miracles  in  His  own 
sovereign  power ;  the  apostles  worked  theirs  only 
in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  her  masters  saw  that  the 
hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.  It  was  simply 
revenge  that  prompted  these  covetous  men  to 
procure  the  apostles  arrest.  When  the  evil  spirit 
had  once  been  exorcised,  the  power  of  ventriloquism 
and  of  uttering  prophecies  of  future  events  was 
gone,  and  with  it  their  hope  of  making  money  out 
of  her. 

Drew  them  into  the  market-place  onto  the 
rulers.  That  is,  into  the  Forum,  where  the  city 
authorities,  who  in  a  '  colony '  like  Philippi  were 
styled  praetors,  held  their  court  of  justice. 

Ver.  20.  To  the  magistrates.  The  official  title 
of  these  provincial  officers  was  *  Duumviri ; '  but 
the  title  they  preferred  and  usually  assumed  was 
the  well-known  Roman  appellation  of  *  Praetor.' 

Thc»e  men,  being  Jews,  Ver.  21.  Teach  cnstoma 
which  are  not  lawfol  for  ns  to  observe,  being 
Romans.  It  was  no  very  easy  matter  for  these 
angry  men  to  formulate  their  complaint  against 
Paul  and  Silas,  so  they  had  recourse  to  the 
favourite  accusation  against  men  of  a  strange  race 
and  nationality — they  cliarged  them  with  attempt- 
ing to  stir  up  political  disturbances.  It  was  the 
old  charge  of  the  Jews  against  the  Lord,  and 
many  times  it  was  revived  with  success  in  the  case 
of  His  chief  followers.  This  false  accusation  pro- 
cured for  Paul  his  long  Roman  imprisonment,  and 
in  the  end  brought  him  to  a  bloody  death.  *  The 
accusation,'  Calvin,  quoted  by  Gloag,  strikingly 
remarks,  *was  craftily  composed:  on  the  one 
hand  they  boast  of  the  name  of  Romans,  than 
which  no  name  was  more  honourable ;  on  the 
other  hand  they  excite  hatred  against  the  apostles 
and  bring  them  into  contempt  by  calling  them 
Jews,  which  name  was  at  that  time  infamous 
(they  had  lately  been  banished  from  Rome  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius) ;  for  as  regards  religion  the 
Romans  had  less  affinity  to  the  Jews  than  to  any 
other  nation.* 

Judaism  was  a  *  religio  licita '  sanctioned  for  the 
Jews,  but  the  Roman  policy -by  no  means  allowed 
this  strange  eastern  faith  to  be  propagated  among 
the  Roman  peoples. 

A  severe  law,  if  not  in  force  at  this  time, 
certainly  enacted  shortly  after,  sternly  forbade  any 
one  not  a  Jew  undergoing  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
Any  *  citizen  of  Rome '  who  was  circumcised  was 
liable  to  perpetual  exile  and  the  confiscation  of 
his  goods.  A  master  who  allowed  his  slaves  to 
submit  themselves  to  this  rite  exposed  himself  to 
a  like  penalty.  The  surgeon  who  circumcised 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  Even  a  Jew  who  caused 
his  slaves  who  were  not  Jews  to  be  circumcised 
was  guilty  of  a  capital  offence.  Gentle  and 
tolerant  though  the  policy  of  the  Empire  on  the 
whole  was  to  foreign  religions,  still  if  the  votaries 
of  a  foreign  religion  showed  themselves  in  earnest 
and  wishful  to  convert  others  to  their  faith,  at  once 
the  state  regarded  such  men  as  public  enemies. 

It-  was  this  jealous  feeling  which  the  enemies  of 
the  Christians,  fully  conscious  of,  so  often  and 
so  easily  aroused  against  Christ  and  His  great 
followers. 

It  should  be  observed  how,  in  the  words  of  the 
accusation  here,  the  Jew^  the  member  of  an  ob- 
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noxious  sect,  is  placed  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
Roman,  the  citizen  of  the  mighty,  victorious 
world  empire. 

Ver.  22.  And  the  multitiide  rose  np  ftgainst 
them.  The  citizens  and  dwellers  in  that  proud 
and  exclusive  Roman  garrison  town  of  Philippi  as 
usual  were  at  once  roused  by  such  an  accusation. 

The  original  cause  of  offence,  the  damage  done 
to  the  productive  property  of  the  slave-owners,  was 
quite  lost  sight  of  in  the  supposed  public  offence 
committed  by  the  eastern  strangers. 

And  the  magistrates  rent  aS  their  dothee. 
The  pnetors,  without  examining  into  the  case, 
when  they  heard  the  nature  of  the  charge,  complying 
with  the  popular  clamour,  at  once  condemned  the 
accused  to  a  painful  and  shameful  punishment 
before  they  were  imprisoned  and  formally  tried ; 
acting  as  another  and  far  higher  Roman  official 
had  once  acted  when  another  and  greater  Captive 
stood  before  him  accused  of  a  state  crime  :  *  From 

thenceforth  Pilate  sought  to  release  Him 

When  he  heard  tAcUsayittg,  he  brought  Jesus  forth, 

and  sat  down  in  the  judgment-seat Tiien 

delivered  he  Him  unto  them  to  be  crucified' 
(John  xix.  12-16). 

The  magistrates  in  the  case  of  Paul  and  Silas, 
as  was  the  custom  when  criminals  were  ordered  to 
be  scourged,  commanded  the  lictors — the  execu- 
tioners—violently to  pull  off  the  clothes  of  the 
condemned.  The  judicial  form  was,  *Summove 
lictor  despolia  verbera.* 

And  commanded  to  beat  them. .  Ver.  23.  And 
when  they  had  laid  many  stripes  npon  them. 
Literally,  *  to  beat  them  with  rods.'  The  custom 
was  with  the  Romans  to  inflict  the  blows  with 
rods  upon  the  nake<l  body.  In  his  sad  catalogue 
of  the  sufferings  he  had  endured  for  his  Master's 
dear  sake  (2  Cor.  xi.  25),  Paul  relates  how 
*  thrice  he  was  beaten  with  rods.*  This  Philippi 
experience  was  one  of  the  occasions.  He  en- 
dured here,  we  are  told,  many  stripes,  there  being 
in  the  stem  Roman  practice  no  such  merciful 
restriction  as  that  existing  in  the  law  of  Moses  : 
*0f  the  Jews  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes 
save  one '  (2  Cor.  xi.  24) ;  and  see  for  the  merciful 
restriction,  Deut.  xxv.  3.  Hurried  and  excited 
by  the  popular  tumult,  the  arrest,  punishment, 
and  subsequent  rigorous  imprisonment  was  ordered 
and  carried  out  with  such  haste  and  passion  that 
the  plea  of  Roman  citizenship  urged  with  such 
force  by  the  prisoners  on  the  following  day  was 
not  listened  to  even  if  made. 

Ver.  24.  Thrust  them  into  the  inner  prison, 
and  made  their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  In  a 
Roman  prison  there  were  usually  three  distinct 
parts— (i)  the  communiora,  where  the  prisoners 
had  light  and  fresh  air ;  (2)  the  interiora,  shut  off 
by  strong  iron  gates  with  bars  and  locks ;  (3)  the 
tullianum  or  dungeon.  The  third  was  a  place 
rather  of  execution  or  for  one  condemned  to  die. 
The  prison  in  which  Paul  and  Silas  lay  that 
eventful  night  at  Philippi  was  probably  a  damp 
cold  cell  from  which  light  was  excluded. 

The  ^  stocks  *  alluded  to  was  an  instrument  of 
torture  as  well  as  confinement.  This  instrument 
was  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  with  holes,  into  which 
the  feet  were  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
were  stretched  widely  apart  so  as  to  cause  the 
sufferer  great  pain. 

Eusebius,  H.  E,  vi.  39,  writes  of  the  noble 
Origen's  sufferings  when,  under  an  iron  collar  and 
in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  prison,  for  many 


days  he  was  stretched  to  the  distance  of  four  holes 
in  the  stocks  (^vX«ir,  Lat.  nennut), 

Ver.  25.  And  at  midnight  Fanl  and  Silas 
prayed,  and  sang  praises  unto  God.  'Peter 
sleeps  in  prison  between  the  two  soldiers;  Paul 
and  Silas  sing  in  the  stocks :  th^  cannot  raise 
their  hands  or  bend  their  knees  in  prayer,  but 
they  can  lift  up  their  heart  and  voice  to  heaven. 
Such  is  the  power  of  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost' 
(Wordsworth).  *  The  limbs, '  says  Tertullian,  *  do 
not  feel  the  stocks  when  the  heart  is  in  heaven  ; ' 
or  as  another  writer  has  beautifully  paraphrased 
Isa.  lii.  7,  '  The  feet  of  those  who  publish  peace 
are  never  more  beautiful  than  when  they  are 
bound  in  fetters  and  in  iron.'  Wordsworth 
suggests  the  prisoners  were  singing  one  of  the 
psalms  which  are  entitled  a  prayer  of  David,  the 
17th  or  86th. 

llie  Greek  verbs  in  this  verse  are  in  the  im- 
perfect, and  the  literal  translation  brings  the 
scene  that  night  more  vividly   before   us,  thus : 

*  Paul  and  Silas  in  prayer  were  singing  hymns  to 
God,   and   the  prisoners'  (in   the  outer  prison) 

*  were  listening  to  them '  when  the  earthquake 
happened. 

Ver.  26.  And  suddenly  there  was  a  great 
earthquake.  Vain  attempts  have  been  made  (for 
instance,  by  Baur  and  Zeller)  to  explain  away  the 
miraculous  aspect  of  this  event,  iiut  the  simple 
words  of  the  narrator  can  only  be  understood  as 
an  account  of  a  miraculous  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  King  ruling  in  heaven  in  behalf  of 
His  persecuted  servants.  The  earthquake  never 
loosed  the  prisoners'  chains  or  opened  those  close- 
barred  and  chain-protected  doors — the  Divine 
power  which  commanded  the  earthquake  loosed 
the  chains  and  opened  the  barred-up  doors. 

Ver.  27.  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison 
awaking  out  of  his  sleep,  and  seeing  the  prison 
doors  open,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would  have 
killed  himself,  supposing  that  the  prisoners  had 
fled.  The  jailor  or  governor  of  the  prison  seeing 
the  doors  open,  naturally  concluded  that  his 
prisoners,  of  whom  no  doubt  a  considerable 
number  were  under  his  charge,  and  some  doubt- 
less on  capital  charges,  had  fled ;  and  then 
knowing  that  if  such  were  the  case  a  sure  death 
awaited  him  under  the  stern  Roman  law,  de- 
termined by  self-murder  to  anticipate  his  doom. 
Howson  remarks  that  Philippi  is  famous  in  the 
annak  of  suicide,  and  quotes  the  examples  of  the 
vast  number  of  voluntary  deaths  after  the  great 
battfe  of  Philippi  had  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the 
old  republicans.  Niebulir  relates  how  the  majority 
of  the  proscribed  who  survived  the  battle  of 
Philippi  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives,  as  they 
despaired  of  being  pardoned.  Among  these  were 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  Self-murder  among  the 
Romans  in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  was  fearfully  common.  It  was  even 
approved  of  in  Stoic  philosophy.  Many  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Romans  ended  their  days  in  this 
manner.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  common  resort  in 
trouble  and  in  extreme  danger,  and  was  not  un- 
known even  in  cases  where  satiety  in  all  life's 
pleasures  had  induced  the  not  uncommon  feeling 
of  utter  weariness  of  living. 

Ver.  28.  We  are  all  here.  The  prisoners,  we 
are  especially  told,  had  been  listening  to  the  sweet, 
solemn  Hebrew  hymns  of  Paul  and  Silas  when 
the  earthquake  and  its  accompanying  marvels 
took    place.       Then,    feeling    that    what    had 
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happened  was  supernatural  and  in  some  measure 
connected  with  those  eastern  strangers  whose 
voices  they  had  been  listening  to  that  solemn 
night  with  such  rapt  attention,  they  made  no 
effort  to  escape. 

The  words  of  Paul  stayed  the  would-be  suicide's 
hand. 

Ver.  29.  Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang 
in,  and  came  trembling,  and  fell  down  before 
Paul  and  Silas.  The  Greek  has  lights,  not  a  light. 
The  prison  governor  wished  to  examine  everything 
minutely.  He  at  once  fell  at  the  feet  of  Paul  and 
Silas,  recognising  they  were  under  no  mortal  pro- 
tection. He  would  now  show  all  reverence  to 
these  messengers  of  an  unearthly  King. 

Ver.  30.  And  bronght  them  out,  and  said. 
From  the  inner  prison  where  they  were  confined, 
probably  into  the  court  of  the  prison,  and  there 
he  asked  that  celebrated  question  which  has  formed 
the  text  of  so  many  an  earnest  and  impassioned 
exhortation  in  such  varied  language  during  some 
seventeen  or  eighteen  centuries. 

Sirs,  -what  mnst  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Hackett,  in 
an  admirable  and  exhaustive  note,  thus  discusses 
the  diflficulties  which  surround  this  famous  question: 
•The  answer  of  the  apostles  in  the  next  verse 
shows  with  what  meaning  the  jailor  proposed  this 
question.  It  cannot  refer  to  any  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  the  magistrates ;  for  he  had  now  ascer- 
tained that  the  prisoners  were  all  safe,  and  that  he 
was  in  no  danger  from  that  source.  Besides,  had 
he  felt  exposed  to  any  such  danger,  he  must  have 
known  that  Paul  and  Silas  had  no  power  to  pro- 
tect him  ;  it  would  have  been  useless  to  come  to 
them  for  assistance.  The  question  in  the  other 
sense  appears  abrupt,  it  is  true  ;  but  we  arc  to 
remember  that  Luke  has  recorded  only  parts  of 
the  transaction.  The  unwritten  history  would 
perhaps  justify  some  such  view  of  the  circumstances 
as  this.  The  jailor  is  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep 
by  the  noise  of  the  earthquake ;  he  sees  the  doors 
of  the  prison  open ;  the  thought  instantly  seizes 
him,  the  prisoners  have  fled.  He  knows  the  rip;our 
of  the  Roman  law,  and  is  on  the  point  of  anticipat- 
ing his  doom  by  self-murder.  But  the  friendly 
voice  of  Paul  recalls  his  presence  of  mind.  His 
thoughts  take  at  once  a  new  direction.  He  is 
aware  that  these  men  claim  to  be  the  servants  of 
God,  that  they  profess  to  teach  the  way  of  salva- 
tion. It  would  be  nothing  strange  if  during  the 
several  days  or  weeks  that  Paul  and  Silas  had 
been  at  Philippi,  he  had  heard  the  gospel  /rom 
their  own  lips,  had  been  one  among  those  at  the 
river-side  or  in  the  market  whom  they  had  warned 
of  their  danger,  and  urged  to  repent  and  lay  hold 
of  the  mercy  offered  to  them  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
And  now  suddenly  an  event  had  taken  place, 
which  convinces  him  in  a  moment  that  the  things 
which  he  has  heard  are  realities ;  it  was  the  last 
argument,  perhaps,  which  he  needed  to  give 
certainty  to  a  mind  already  inquiring,  hesitating. 
He  comes  trembling,  therefore,  before  Paul  and 
Silas,  and  asks  them  to  tell  him  again  more  fully 
what  he  must  do  to  be  saved  ? ' 

Ver.  31.  And  they  said,  Belieye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  t^ou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
bouse.  The  question  of  the  jailor  evidently  im- 
plies that  he  was  acquainted  in  some  measure  with 
the  general  purport  of  the  preaching  of  Paul  and 
his  companions ;  indeed,  his  question  seems  to 
re-echo  the  monotonous  burden  of  the  poor  de- 
moniac girl's  constant  cry  though  the  streets  of 


Philippi  during  the  *  many  days  :  *  *  These  mm  an 
th€  servants  of  the  most  high  God,  and  they  proclaim 
to  you  the  way  of  salvation*  (see  ver.  17).  The 
Roman  official  now  in  his  great  fear  and  conster- 
nation asks  these  men,  who  he  feels  are  servants 
of  the  most  high  Cod^  to  tell  him  what  he  must  do 
to  find  the  way  of  salvation.  They  reply  to  him 
by  telling  him  at  once  of  One,  even  the  Lord  Jesus, 
in  whom  alone  there  is  salvation.  They  demand 
from  him,  if  he  would  indeed  be  saved,  '  a  faith 
of  which  His  Person  is  the  object — nothing  more 
than  faith,  nothing  less  {fide  sold,  we  must  re- 
member, was  ever  the  watchword  of  the  Apostle 
Paul) ; '  and  then  the  meaning  of  faith  in  Jesus 
was  explained,  and  the  gospel  was  preached  to  the 
jailor's  family  at  midnight,  while  the  prisoners 
were  silent  around,  and  the  light  was  thrown  on 
anxious  faces  and  the  dungeon  wall ;  and  this 
Roman,  who  believed  from  that  hour  with  all  his 
heart,  showed  his  faith  by  rendering  all  the  services 
to  these  persecuted  servants  whidi  gratitude  and 
adoring  love  to  their  Master  could  suggest.  There 
is  a  brief  but  remarkable  comment  of  Alford's  on 
Paul's  answer  to  the  Philippian  jailor's  question 
as  to  how  he  should  be  saved  :  *  We  may  remark, 
in  the  face  of  all  attempts  to  establish  a  develop- 
ment of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  according  to  mere 
external  circumstances,  that  this  reply,  "Faith 
in  Jesus  only  can  save,"  was  given  before  any  one 
of  his  extant  epistles  was  written.* 

Ver.  32.  And  they  spake  unto  him  the  word 
of  the  £ord,  and  to  all  that  were  in  his  house. 
This  refers  to  the  detailed  instruction  in  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  which  the  apostles  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  give,  explaining  the  practical  meaning 
of  *  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.*  It  was  something  more 
than  a  bare  assent  to  a  great  truth. 

Ver.  33  And  he  tocMC  them  the  same  hour  of 
the  night,  and  washed  their  stripes ;  and  was 
baptized,  he  and  all  his,  straightway.  Most 
likely  in  that  rectangular  reservoir  or  basin  called 
the  'impluvium,'  which  was  usually  enclosed  in 
the  houses  of  that  period.  This  *  tank  *  received 
the  rain-water  which  flowed  from  a  slightly  in- 
clined roof.  Other  expositors  suggest  that  allusion 
is  made  to  a  swimming  bath  which  was  then  no 
uncommon  appurtenance  to  the  public  build- 
ings. It  is  pK)ssible  that  such  a  bath  existed  in 
the  prison  of  Philippi,  which  was  a  noted  military 
centre.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  to  have  been 
an  impluvium.  Chrysostom  comments  thus  : — 
*The  jailor  washed  them,  and  he  was  washed 
himself.  He  washed  them  from  their  stripes,  and 
he  in  his  turn  was  washed  from  his  sins.*  This 
same  Greek  father  conjectures  that  *  Stephanas ' 
(i  Cor.  i.  16,  xvi.  15-17)  was  identical  wiih  this 
Philippian  jailor. 

Ver.  34.  And  when  he  had  brought  them  into 
his  house.  Literally  translated,  'brought  them 
up,'  that  is,  from  the  court  in  which  they  then 
were,  up  into  his  house  which  was  ^ above'  the 
prison  court. 

And  rejoiced,  believing  in  God  with  all  his 
honse.  This  is  better  rendered  *  and  rejoiced,  hav- 
ing believed  in  God.*  This  belief  was  the  ground 
of  his  rejoicing.  It  could  be  paraplirased  thus: 
'  He  with  all  his  house  rejoiced  that  they  all  had 
been  led  to  believe  in  God.'  The  jailor  had  been, 
of  course,  a  Pa^an  until  his  meeting  with  Paul. 

Ver.  35.  And  when  it  was  day,  lie  magiBtrateB 
sent  the  Serjeants,  saying,  Let  those  men  gow 
There  is  but  little  doubt  that,  subsequently  to  the 
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tumultuous  condemnation  of  Paul  and  Silas,  the 
magistrates  (Duumviri  or  Prsetores)  understood 
that  the  men  who  had  been  so  hastily  sentenced 
after  the  popular  tumult  were  Roman  citizens.  It 
must  be  remembered  the  apostles  had  been  resident 
at  Philippi  in  the  house  of  Lydia  *  many  days,' 
and  therefore  many  persons  in  the  city  would  know 
some  details  respecting  them.  When  this  fact 
came  to  the  praetors*  ears,  their  first  care  was  to 
get  quietly  rid  of  these  strangers.  These  Roman 
officials  knew  well  the  grave  trouble  which  might 
ensue  if  it  were  known  at  Rome  that  a  'citizen* 
had  been  beaten  publicly.  The  Porcian  and 
Valerian  laws  exempted  all  citizens  of  Rome  from 
stripes  and  torture.  In  a  famous  passage  of  one 
of  Cicero's  orations,  the  following  statement 
occurs  :  -  '  In  the  midst  of  the  forum  of  Messina 
was  a  citizen  of  Rome  scourged  with  rods.  In 
the  midst  of  his  suffering,  and  the  noise  of  the 
rods,  the  only  word  which  was  wrung  from  the 
unhappy  man  was,  **  I  am  a  Roman  citizen  " '  (/» 
Verrgm),  And  again,  in  the  same  oration,  he 
writes  :  *  It  is  a  misdeed  to  bind  a  Roman  citizen, 
a  crime  to  scourge  him ;  it  is  almost  parricide  that 
he  should  be  executed.* 

It  was  this  knowledge  that  determined  Paul  on 
the  following  morning,  when  the  magistrates  (the 
praetors)  sent  to  request  they  would  leave  Philippi 
m  silence,  to  require  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
authorities  a  public  declaration  of  his  and  Silas* 
innocence.  This  acknowledgment  was  no  doubt 
sought  for  in  order  to  encourage  the  little  com- 
pany of  converts  who  might  otherwise,  after  the 
apostles'  departure,  have  felt  that  they  in  some 
way  were  under  the  displeasure  of  Rome.  Such  a 
state  of  feeling  might  have  hindered  the  further 
spread  of  the  gospel. 

Ver.  37.  Being  SomaoB.      On  the  citizenship 


of  Paul,  see  the  note  on  chap.  xxii.  25,  where  the 
question  is  fully  discussed.  It  is  observable  that 
Paul,  who  five  times  (2  Cor.  xL  24)  submitted  to 
be  scourged  by  his  own  countrymen,  never  there 
pleaded  his  rights  as  a  Roman  citizen.  To  the 
Jews  he  became  as  a  Jew,  strictly  observing  (as 
we  shall  see)  their  ceremonial  customs,  and  sub- 
mitting to  their  law. 

Ver.  38.  And  the  seijeants.  Here,  as  in  ver. 
35,  literally,  rod-bearers,  lictors,  officials  who 
attended  upon  the  magistrates  and  carried  oat 
their  orders.  In  a  '  colony '  these  officers  carried 
staves,  not  as  in  Rome,  fasces. 

And  they  feared.  Hackett  quotes  firom  Lucian 
a  case  of  false  imprisonment,  in  which  the  governor 
of  a  province  not  only  acknowledged  his  error,  but 
paid  a  large  sum  of  money  to  those  whom  he  had 
injured,  in  order  to  bribe  them  to  be  silent. 

Ver.  40.  And  they  -went  ont  of  the  prison,  and 
entered  into  the  honse  of  Lydia.  Even  after  the 
magistrates  had  paid  them  the  respect  of  an  official 
visit,  and  had  expressed  their  regrets,  the  apostles 
did  not  at  once  comply  with  their  request,  that  in 
order  to  avoid  any  more  popular  tumult  they 
should  leave  the  place.  We  find  them  proceed- 
ing, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  home  of  Lydia, 
their  hostess ;  there  they  met  the  believers  in  Jesus 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time  spoke  to  them  the 
words  of  life.  Timotheus  and  Luke  seem  to  have 
stayed  behind  at  Philippi  when  Paul  and  Silas  left. 

Some  have  supposed  Luke  remained  at  Philippi 
until  Paul  revisited  Philippi  on*his  second  visit  to 
Macedonia  in  the  course  of  his  Third  Missionary 
Journey.  After  Paul  left  Philippi,  the  writer  re- 
lates the  story  of  his  work  as  an  historian  in  the 
third  person  until  the  second  meeting,  after  which 
Luke  writes  as  an  eye-witness  till  the  close  of  the 
Bookof  the 'Acts.* 


Chapter   XVII. 
The  Churches  of  Thessalonica  and  Berea  are  founded — Paul  visits  Athens, 

1  "\TOW  when  they  had  passed  through  Amphipolis  and 
1  ^      Apollonia,  they  came  to  ^  Thessalonica,  where  was  a 

2  synagogue  of  the  Jews :  And  Paul,  *  as  his  manner  was,  went 
in  unto   them,  and   three  sabbath  days  reasoned  with  them 

3  ^out^  of  the  scriptures,  ''Opening  and  alleging,  that  'Christ 
must  needs  have  suffered,  and  -^  risen  again  from  the  dead ; 

4  and  that  this  ^  Jesus,  whom  I  preach  unto  you,  is  Christ.  *  And 
some  of  them  believed,'  and  consorted  with  Paul  and  •'  Silas ; 
and  of  the  *  devout  '  Greeks  a  great  multitude,  and  of  '"  the 

5  chief  women  not  a  few.  But  '*  the  Jews  which  believed  not,' 
*  moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them  certain  ^  lewd  *  fellows  of  the 

/See  Jo. XX.  9.       ^^  Ch.  xviii.  5, a8.   Cp.  ch.ix.  22.        ASeech.  xxviii.24.        /  Sec ch. xv.  34.        X*  Ver.  17.  See ch.  xiuu43. 
/  See  Jo.  xii.  20.        in  See  Mk.  v..  2X.         «  Ch.  xiv.  a  (Gk.).  o  Ch.  vii.  9  ;  i  Cor.  xiii.  4.        p  See  Judg.  ix.  4. 

^  literally^  *  from  the  Scriptures.*  *  were  persuaded 

*  The  more  ancient  authorities  omit  the  words  *  which  believed  not ;'  render^ 
*  But  the  Jews  being  moved  with  envy,'  etc, 

*  better^  *  certain  bad  men.' 

VOL.  II.  28 


aVeis.  XI,  13; 

ch.  XX.  4, 

xxvii.  a; 

Phil.  iv.  z6 : 

X  Thes.  i.  i ; 

2  Thes.  i.  I ; 

a  Tim.  iv.  la 
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ch.  xiii.  14. 

Cp.  Mat.iv. 
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c  So  ch.  viii. 

35,  xviii.  38, 

xxviii.  23. 

See  Mat. 
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ill.  T. 
t  See  ch.  iii. 
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baser  sort,  and  gathered  a  company,*  and  set  all  •  the  city  on 

an  uproar,  and  assaulted  the  house  of  'Jason,  and  sought  to  ^Roni.jnfi.»x- 

6  bring  them  out  to  the  people.     And  when  they  found  them 

not,  they  drew  Jason  and  certain  ^ brethren  unto  the  rulers  of  ''si^'jj'^^ 
the  city,  crying,  'These  that  have  'turned  "the  world  upside  ,g;ecb-jcvi. 

7  down  are  come  hither  also;  Whom  Jason  hath  ''received:  and  tGi.1ad.3s1 
these  all  do  contrary  to  the  "'decrees  of  Caesar,  'saying  that    S^*giL"JS 

8  there  is  another  king,  07te  Jesus.     And  they  troubled  the  people  « vi^r  s^e 

9  and  the  rulers  of  the  city,  when  they  heard  these  things.     And    ^  *"'^- 
when  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  and  ^the  other,'  they  ^ISlSI  a??I 


let  them  go.  'f?}?/: 

10  And  ''the  brethren  immediately  ^sent  away  Paul  and  »  Silas    Si.^a.^^' 
by  night  unto  Berea :  who  coming  thither  *  went  into  the  syna-  '  v^,  x^^ 

11  gogue  of  the  Jews.     These  were  more  noble  than  those  in      *-*-*3- 
**  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  received  the  word  with  all  readiness 

of  mind,  and  'searched  the   scriptures   daily,  whether  those  «SceLu.anfi. 

12  things  were  so.     Therefore  many  of  them  believed  ;   also  of 
''honourable*  women  which  were  Greeks,  and  of  men,  not  a  *^j»||-^ 

13  few.     But  when  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge  that    «• 
the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul  at  *  Berea,  they  came  ^^Tii?!. 

14  thither  also,  and  ^stirred  up*  the  people.     And  then  imme- ''^='^^"-* 
diately  the  brethren  ''sent  away  Paul  to  go  "  as  it  were  to  the  ''^cr.  xo. 

1 5  sea  :  but  '  Silas  and  ^  Timotheus  "  abode  there  still.     And  they  '  See  ch.  xv. 
that  *' conducted  Paul  brought  him  unto"  A  Athens:  and  '  re--^^****^ 
ceiving  a  commandment  unto  *  Silas  and  /Timotheus"  for  to  ivS^^'iT^M* 
come  to  him  with  all  speed,  they  departed.  Jxh^'uLL 

16  *  Now  while  Paul  waited  for  them  at  *  Athens,  his  spirit  was  1^*^*  ^ 
stirred  in  him,  when  he  saw  the  city  wholly  given  to  idolatry." 

17  Therefore  'disputed  he  '"in  the  synagogue  with  the  Jews,  and  'Vcr. a(Gk.); 
with  the  **  devout  persons.  2Xi^  in  the  market  daily  with  them    »9(Gk.Xax. 

18  that  met  with  him.     Then  certain  philosophers "  of  the  Epi-    (Gk.Xxxiv. 
cureans,  and  of  the  Stoics,  encountered  him.     And  some  said,  *"X"^  '•  ^ 

'  '  '  « Ver.  4. 

What  will  this  babbler  say  ?  other  some^  He  seemeth  to  be  a 

setter  forth  of  strange  gods:  because  ''he  preached  unto  them  ^Secch,v.4a. 

19  Jesus,  and  -^the  resurrection.     And  they  took  him,  and  brought  /Ch.iv.  a. 
him  unto  Areopagus,"  saying.  May  we  know  what  this  '  new  ^  M'^-y?.... 

20  doctrine,  whereof  thou  speakest,  is  ?     For  thou  bringest  certain    9. 
'"strange  things  to  our  ears:  we  would  know  therefore  what  »'«P«t-«>4» 

21  these   things  mean.      (For  all  the  Athenians  and   '  strangers  *  ch.  ii.  10. 
which  were  there  "  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else,  but  either 

*  or '  raising  a  disturbance.'  °  omit  *  all.' 

'  and  of  the  rest  *  also  of  Greek  women  of  rank 

•  Some  of  the  older  authorities  add  *  and  troubling  ; '  render  then^  *  stirring 
up  and  troubling.'  '^^  or^  as  far  as  to  the  sea.' 

"  or  *  Timothy.*  "  as  far  as  Athens  "  full  of  idols 

**  better  rendered^  'of  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophers.* 

^'  or  *  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars).'  ^*  staving  there 
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22  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing)     Then  Paul  stood  in  the  'SodLMv. 
midst  of  Mars'  hill,"  and  said,  S^'d^Sv.^ 

Ye  men  of  *  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  too  ^JJ*^  ^  ^^^ 

23  'superstitious."     For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your  devo- *^' mJ; '♦^v. 
tions,"  I  found  an  altar  with  this  inscription,  TO   THE  UN-  ,S.  1.  s-xa. 
KNOWN  GOD.^»     Whom*'  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,    ^pJobx^ 

24  "  him  "  declare  I  unto  you.     ""  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  '"^N^m.'xiL 
things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  *  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,    job  j^u.  3. 

25  *  dwelleth  not  in  temples  ^  made  with  hands ;  Neither  is  wor-    xo* 
shipped  with  men's"  hands,  'as  though  he  needed  any  thing,  ^(Gk.^^ s^^ 

26  seeing  he**  giveth  to  all  "life,  and  breath,  and  all  things ;  And  «/De'ut!*ii^ 
*  hath  made  of  one  blood  **  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on    17. .  * 

all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  ^  determined  the  times  before  /sJch.xiv.'iJ; 

27  appointed,  and  ^  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ;  '  That  they    10. 

*^  A  So  Tit.  i.  X3. 

should  seek  the  Lord,"*  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him,  and    Cp.  1  Cor. 

28  find  him,  -^though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us  :  For  ^in  «Cp.  Heb. 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  *i«*-*k'8. 

'  '  ^  '  25,  xlvi.  5. 

*your   own   poets  have  said,   For  we  are  also   his  offspring.  '^P;  l^^^j^j* 

29  '  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  *  we  ought    j^:  »^«'«' 
not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  "*  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  ,^^1"^^^'^^. 

30  stone,  graven  by  art  and  man's  device.     And  the  times  of  this    ^xfj-i.^; 
ignorance  God  'winked  at;"  but  '''now  commandeth  all  men    jv.y^"* 

31  every  where  to  repent:  Because  he  hath  appointed  *a  day,  in  *^^^°^^ 
the  which  ''he  will  judge  ^the  world  in  righteousness  by  t/uzt  "'ch.I'^l 
man  whom  he  hath  ^  ordained ;  wfiereof  he  hath  given  assur-    ^S.  Miv! 
ance  unto  all  men,  in  that  'he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.        Roin.xiv.xo; 

32  And  when  they  heard   of  ''the   resurrection   of  the   dead,    nSrvIa?' 
some   mocked :    and   others   said,   '  We  will  hear  thee  again    J' 

33  of    this    matter.       So    Paul     departed     from    among    them.  ^Se^^ii.i4. 

34  Howbeit   certain    men  clave  unto  him,  and  believed :  among    xo,  x?.'  *^' 
the  which  was  Dionysius  the  *  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  '^CdI^vct'  xS; 

TN  ,        ,  .  1       ,  r    &       »  Beb.  vi.  a. 

Damans,  and  others  with  them.  t  So  ch.  xxiv. 

25. 

/  Vers.  X9,  as. 

*'  the  Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Ares  (Mars)  **  or  better,  *  very  devotional.* 

^*  rather,  *  the  object  of  your  worship.* 

^^  more  accurately,  *  to  an  unknown  God.* 

**  Several  of  the  most  ancient  authorities  have  neuter  forms  here;  the  rendering 
then  would  be,  ^  What  therefore  ye  ignorandy  worship,  this  declare  I  unto  you.* 

•*  The  older  authorities  read  *  by  human  hands ;  *  the  sentence  would  run 
thus :  *•  neither  is  ministered  to  by  human  hands.' 

••  better,  *  seeing  He  Himself.' 

**  Some,  but  not  all  the  older  authorities,  omit  *  blood.* 

■*  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  ^  Xh^  Lord,*  read  *  God.' 

"  better^  *  what  is  Divine.'  *^  better,  perhaps,  *  overlooked.' 

„     ,       _,       ,     .  ,  „  was  an  important  military  station  in  the  days  of 

Paulat  Thessalonica  and Berea,  1-14.  p^u, .  ^s  former  name  was  'The  Nine  Ways,' 

Ver.  I.  Through  Amphipolifl  and  Apdllonia.  from  the  number  of  roads  which  met  at  this  point. 

From  Philippi  to  Amphipolis,  some  thirty-three  The  missionary  apostle  appears  to  have  merely 

miles  along  the  great  Egnatian  Way,  which  was  passed  through  this  place  and  also  Apollonia,  an 

a  continuation  of  the  Appian  Way.     Amphipolis  unimportant  town  tnirty  miles  from  Amphipolis, 
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and  only  to  have  preached  at  the  great  maritime 
city  of  Thessalonica,  which  he  reached  probably 
on  the  third  day  after  his  departure  from  Philippi. 
Thessalonica  is  thirty-seven  miles  from  Apollonia. 

They  came  to  TheaBalonica.  From  very  early 
times  this  citv  was  famed  as  a  commercial  centre. 
Under  its  old  name,  Therma,  we  read  of  it  in 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Cassander,  and  renamed  after  his  wife  Thessalo- 
nica, sister  to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  princess 
received  her  name  to  commemorate  a  victory  won 
by  her  father,  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  day  he 
received  the  news  of  her  birth.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  is  celebrated  in  German  poetry  under  the 
name  of  Salneck,  an  abbreviation  of  Thessalonica 
which,  with  a  very  slight  change,  has  remained  to 
the  present  day.  Before  the  building  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  really  the  capital  of  Greece  and 
Illyricum,  and  even  now  Saloniki  is  the  second 
city  of  European  Turkey.  In  the  mediseval 
chronicles  it  is  known  as  the  'orthodox  city;*  and 
during  those  dark  ages  when  the  Barbarians  were 
fast  spreading  over  the  provinces  of  the  decaying 
Empire,  this  brave  merchant  city  held  its  own  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  swarms  of  invading  Goths  and  Slaves 
who  were  gradually  making  permanent  settlements 
in  the  neighbouring  districts.  Saloniki,  though 
now  a  Turkish  city,  among  its  70,000  inhabitants 
reckons  35,000  Jews  and  10,000  Christians  !  The 
chief  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  its  Jewish  population, 
and  thirty-six  synagogues  are  said  to  exist  at  the 
present  time. 

Where  was  a  synagogne  of  the  Jewi.  The 
more  literal  translation  would  be  here  *  the  syna- 
gogue,' signifying  that  the  chiefs  not  the  only 
synagogue  of  the  district,  was  placed  in  this  great 
sea  city. 

Ver.'  2.  And  Paul,  as  hig  manner  was.  Cf. 
Luke  iv.  16.  Paul  imitates  his  loved  Master, 
who,  we  read,  'as  His  custom  was,  went  into  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day. ' 

Then  as  now,  the  great  trading  centre  of 
Thessalonica  attracted  vast  numbers  of  Jews. 
The  s3magogue  here  seems  to  have  been  the  head- 
quarters of  the  '  religion '  for  all  Macedonia  and  the 
adjacent  district. 

Three  Sabbath  days.  Paul's  invariable  custom 
was  in  the  first  instance  to  address  himself  to 
Jews,  and  only  after  he  had  given  his  message  to 
the  chosen  people  to  turn  to  the  Gentile  inhabit- 
ants of  the  place.  These  'three  Sabbath  days' 
by  no  means  represent  the  length  of  the  apostle's 
stay  at  Thessalonica.  These  three  weeks  were 
doubtless  devoted  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  but 
Paul  must  have  resided  in  the  great  city  much 
longer.  We  know  he  left  behind  him  the  nucleus 
of  a  great  and  flourishing  Christian  community, 
chiefly  composed  of  Gentile  converts.  We  read 
also  how,  although  Paul  worked  with  his  own 
hands  for  his  support  while  preaching  and  teaching 
there,  Philippi  in  token  of  its  loving  friendship 
twice  sent  to  his  necessities  (Phil.  iv.  16) ;  and  as 
the  two  cities  were  some  hundred  miles  apart,  this 
would  imply  a  lengthened  sojourn  on  the  part  of 
the  apostle  at  Thessalonica. 

Out  of  the  Scripturee.  When  Paul  spoke  of 
Jesus  to  the  Jews,  it  is  noticeable  he  never  ap- 
pealed to  His  miracles,  but  always  referred  them 
to  their  own  Scriptures,  every  letter  of  which  they 
valued  as  Divine  ;  and  then,  after  calling  their  at- 
tention to  this  or  that  well-known  and  often  read 


type  or  prophecy  of  Messiah,  he  would  turn  to  tbe 
life  and  death  of  Jesus,  every  detail  of  which  at  least 
the  well  instructed  of  the  foreign  synagogue  well 
knew,  and  would  ask  them.  Was  not  this  On^  after 
all  the  Messiah,  the  Christ  ? 

Ver.  3.  Opening  and  alleging.  Better,  '  open- 
ing  and  setting  forth.'  Opening — that  is,  ex- 
pounding, unfolding  their  sense.  Bengel  well 
expands  these  words  :  '  Ut  si  quis  nucleum,  fracto 
cortice,  et  recludat  et  exemptum  ponat  in  medio. ' 

Paul  opened  their  Scriptures,  and  then  showed 
them  how  they  contained  two  great  truths — the 
first,  that  these  Scriptures  declare  the  promised 
Messiah  must  suffer  death  and  then  rise  again  ; 
and  the  second,  that  these  Scriptures  point  an* 
mistakeably  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who,  by  His 
life,  death,  actions,  words,  works,  sufferings, 
sorrows,  even  by  His  very  rejection  at  the  hands 
of  the  rulers,  was  unmistakeably  the  One  alluded 
to  in  a  hundred  passages  in  the  Law,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  Psalms. 

Is  Ohxitrt.  Better,  'is  the  Christ,'  or  the 
Messiah. 

Ver.  4.  And  eome  of  them  believed.  The 
work  of  Paul  in  the  synagogue  was  not  unsuccess- 
ful. The  account  of  the  '  converted  *  in  this  verse 
probably  relates  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes  and 
devout  Gentiles  who  worshipped  with  the  Jews. 
In  I  Thess.  i.  9,  Paul  alludes  to  many  members 
of  the  church  in  Thessalonica  who  had  evidently 
been  idolaters.  This  work  among  the  idolatexs 
no  doubt  took  place  after  the  three  Sabbaths  of 
ver.  2,  and  before  the  events  related  in  connection 
with  Jason,  vers.  5-10. 

The  devout  Oreeka.  Some  of  these  were 
proselytes,  others  religious  Gentiles,  who^  without 
conforming  to  all  the  Jewish  rites  and  customs, 
worshipped  with  the  Jews  in  the  synagogue 
services. 

Of  the  chief  women.  These  were  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  principal  merchants  and 
influentisd  men  of  Thessalonica,  who  were  attached 
as  proselytes  or  simply  as  religious  God-fearing 
men  to  the  Jewish  worship. 

Ver.  5.  But  the  JewB  which  belieyed  not, 
moved  with  envy,  took  unto  them  certain  lewd 
fellows  of  the  baser  sort  The  words  'whu:h 
believed  not '  do  not  occur  in  the  older  Greek 
MSS.  They  were  no  doubt  inserted  as  an  ex- 
planation after  the  statement  of  ver.  4.  It  was 
only  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  tried  to  compass 
the  destruction  of  Paul.  'Certain  lewd  fellows,' 
etc.,  is  better  rendered,  'Some  bad  men  of  the 
rabble.' 

The  question  has  been  asked  why  the  Jews 
sought  such  coadjutors  out  of  Juasea.  They 
were  strangers ;  and  to  effect  such  a  purpose  as 
that  related  here,  they  needed  the  help  of  some  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  The  word  rendered  here 
'of  the  rabble'  {iyfatituf)  is  a  word  not  un- 
frequent  in  classical  Greek.  In  old  Rome  they 
were  termed  '  subrostrani. '  Plautus  would  term 
them  'subbasilicani.'  The  modem  word  equiva- 
lent would  be  '  canaille.'  The  loungers  who  have 
no  definite  business,  who  crowd  the  market-place 
and  other  busy  resorts,  ready  for  any  piece  of 
business  however  rough  and  cruel,  are  the  class 
here  spoken  of. 

The  house  of  Jaaon.  It  has  been  suggested 
with  some  probability  that  this  Jason  was  an 
Hellenistic  Jew,  whose  name  Jesus  or  Joshua  had 
been  changed  into  the  Greek  form  'Jason  *  (sec  I 
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Mace,  viiik  17 ;  2  Mace.  xi.  23).  He  was  possibly 
a  relative  of  Paul's  (see  Rom.  xvi,  21).  The 
apostle  and  Silas  very  likely  lodged  in  the  house 
of  Jason  during  their  stay  at  Thessalonica, 

Ver.  6.  Unto  the  rnlen  of  the  dty.  Literally, 
'unto  the  politarchs.'  Thessalonica  was  a  'free 
city*  {urbs libera).  This  privilege  of  'freedom' 
was  only  bestowed  by  Rome  upon  certain  £eivoured 
cities.  In  this  case  it  was  a  reward  for  the  side 
the  city  had  taken  when  Augustus  and  Antony 
had  warred  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Athens  also 
possessed  this  '  freedom '  in  memory  of  her  ancient 
greatness. 

A  *  free  city  *  was  self-gpovemed.  The  provincial 
governor  possessed  withm  its  walls  and  circuit  no 
authority.  The  power  of  life  and  death,  for 
instance,  so  jealously  withheld  from  the  Jerusudem 
Jews,  belonged  to  the  local  magistrates  of  a  'free 


city.*  No  Roman  garrison,  no  Roman  ensigns, 
were  seen  in  the  streets.  At  Thessalonica  we 
find  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  magistrates 
named  politarchs.  An  inscription  still  exists  over 
an  anaent  arch  at  Thessalonica  of  a  date  con- 
siderably older  than  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
This  inscription  contains  the  names  of  seven  of 
the  Thessalonian  ma£[istrates,  whom  it  calls 
'politarchs,'  thus  confirming  in  a  strange  and 
striking  manner  the  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  the 
'  Acts  in  usin^  this  most  rare  word  in  describing 
the  rulers  of  this  city. 

These  that  have  tuned  the  world  npeide 
down.  These  strange  words,  Alford  remarks, 
presuppose  some  rumour  of  Christianity  and  its 
sjpread  having  before  reached  the  inhabitants  of 
Thessalonica. 

Ver.  7.  These  all  do  contrary  to  the  decrees 


Main  Strett,  Thettaloniot. 


of  OflBsar.  It  is  observable  that  the  complaint 
did  not  touch  the  real  |[round  of  discontent,  viz. 
the  supposed  injury  which  the  teaching  of  Paul 
would  do  to  their  religion. 

Such  a  charge  would  never  have  been  listened 
to ;  it  would  have  been  treated  by  these  politarchs 
of  Thessalonica  just  as  a  similar  accusation  was  dis- 
posed of  by  Gallio  the  proconsul  of  Achaia  (Acts 
xviii.  14-16).  The  Jews  here  charged  Paul  and 
his  companion  with  a  political  offence  of  a  like 
nature  to  the  crime  of  which  Jesus  was  accused 
before  Pilate.  It  was  a  vague  but  not  uncommon 
accusation  in  those  days  which  charged  an  ob- 
noxious person  with  treason  against  Csesar.  The 
decrees  here  leferred  to  were  the  Julian  'Leges 
Majestatis.'  The  accusation,  as  we  shall  see  in 
the  next  clause,  seems  to  have  been  based  upon 
certain  often-recurring  words  used  by  Paul  in  his 
preaching  at  Thessalonica  respecting  the  kingiiom 


of  Christ.  This  appears  again  and  again  in  his 
two  epistles  to  this  cnurch. 

Saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one  Jesus. 
The  royal  state  of  Christ's  second  advent  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  topic  with  Paul  in  his 
preaching  in  this  city.  We  gather  this  from  the 
two  epistles  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  in 
which  doubtless  the  salient  points  of  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  great  apostle  were  briefly  reviewed. 
Compare,  among  many  passages,  such  statements 
as  are  found  in  I  Thess.  ii.  12  ;  2  Thess.  i.  5. 
Gloag  suggests  that  the  title  '  Lord '  so  frequently 
given  by  Christians  to  their  great  Master  may 
have  given  occasion  to  the  charge,  so  often  ap- 
parently repeated,  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  were 
really  asserting  His  claim  to  the  kingly  office. 

The  title  'king'  (/ScnXii/f)  was  applied  b> 
Greeks  to  the  Roman  emperor.  No  Latin ^  how- 
ever, termed  the  Caesar  rex. 
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Ver.  8.  And  they  troubled  the  people  and  the 
rolen  of  the  city,  when  they  heard  these  thixigB. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  just  at  this  time 
the  Jews,  and  more  p^ticularly  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, were  looked  upon  with  extreme  dislike  and 
suspicion  by  the  ofl&cials  of  the  Empire.  From 
Rome  they  had  been  even  temporarily  banished, 
ovring  to  an  uproar,  possibly  between  the  followers 
of  Jesus  and  the  Jews,  very  likely  occasioned  by 
the  Jealousy  of  the  Jews,  as  on  the  present  occasion 
at  Thessalonica.  Suetonius  tells  us  strangely  of 
this  Roman  disturbance,  and  connects  it  with  one 
*Chrestus,*  no  doubt  Christ:  'Judaeos  impulsore 
Chresto  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expulit' (Sue- 
tonius, Claud,  25).  The  provincial  rulers,  desirous 
to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  in  no  wise  to  compromise  the  cherished  privi- 
leges of  their  city,  which  they  knew  were  only  held 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  central  authorities  at 
Rome,  were  naturally  troubled  and  anxious.  It 
was  this  feeling  of  insecurity  which  led  to  Paul's 
withdrawal  related  ver.  10. 

Yen  9.  And  -when  they  had  taken  secnxity  of 
Jason,  and  of  the  other.  Better,  'of  Jason  and  of 
the  rest,*  *  the  rest*  including  those  other  believers 
who  had  been  arrested  at  the  time  of  the  tumult. 
The  *  security  *  was  most  probably  a  sum  of  money 
deposited  by  Jason,  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
person  of  substance,  as  were  very  likely  some  of 


Coin  of  Beraa. 

the  others ;  for  these  converts  among  the  early 
Christians  in  these  great  Grecian  cities  were  by 
no  means  all  drawn  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
purpose  of  this  security  was  to  assure  the  magis- 
trates that  there  should  be  nothing  done  by  these 
eastern  strangers  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar. 

Ver.  10.  And  the  brethren  immediately  sent 
away  Panl  and  Silas  by  night.  All  parties  in 
the  city  were  evidently  uneasy,  although  quiet  had 
been  restored.  The  magistrates,  dreading  a  fresh 
outbreak  on  the  part  of  these  suspected  Orientals, 
and  the  Christian  community  kno¥ring  the  bitter 
and  sleepless  hostility  of  the  Jews,  determined  it 
was  best  for  the  peace  and  wellbeing  of  the  grow- 
ing community  of  believers  in  Jesus  that  the  great 
and  hated  teadier  should,  for  a  time  at  least,  absent 
himself. 

Berea.  A  city  of  no  great  fame  in  history, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Thessalonica.  It  was  a 
favourite  dwelling-place  for  the  Jews.  Its  modem 
name  is  Verria,  or  Kara-Verria,  a  corruption  of 
the  old  appellation,  and  contains  still  about  18,000 
inhabitants.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  marked 
success  there  among  the  Jewish  population  ;  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  name  of  Berea  is  never  men- 
tioned by  him  in  any  of  his  epistles. 

Ver.  1 1.  These  were  more  noble  than  those  in 
Thessalonica.  Certain  expositors  of  great  name, 
•s,  for  instance,  Calvin  and  Luther,  apply  these 


words  to  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica,  translating 
thus :  '  These  were  the  more  noble  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians  who  received  the  word,'  intimating  that 
the  chief  men  of  Thessalonica  had  join^  the 
Christian  brotherhood ;  but  the  more  probable 
explanation  is  that  the  Berean  Jews  were  of  a 
nobler  spirit,  less  narrowed  by  national  prejudices 
than  their  brethren  of  the  lai^er  city.  It  is  worthv 
of  remark  that,  even  in  the  brief  summary  of  Paul  s 
work  these  'Acts'  contain,  we  can  see  that  the 
great  teacher  neither  expected  nor  desired  that  men 
should  be  converted  to  his  Master's  creed  without 
6rst  carefully  examining  it,  and  the  proofs  upon 
which  it  was  based.  The  genuine,  honest  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  ever  allied  to  true  gospel  teaching.  The 
'nobility  of  soul  *  which  Paul's  chronicler  so  highly 
praised  in  the  men  of  Berea  consisted  not  merely 
m  their  readiness  of  mind  to  receive  the  word, 
but  also  in  that  patient  loving  spirit  of  inquiry 
which  led  them  daily  to  read  the  Scriptures  to  see 
whether  those  things — Paul  told  them  of — were  so. 

Ver.  12.  Also  of  hononiable  women  which 
were  Greeks,  and  of  men  not  a  few.  To  these 
Jews  who  accepted  the  doctrines  preached  by  Paul 
were  added  a  number  of  Gentiles, — some,  of  course, 
proselytes,  but  most  probably  idolaters  for  the 
most  part ;  and  these,  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts ' 
tells  us,  were  men  and  women  of  the  highest  rank 
among  the  Greek  citizens. 

Ver.  13.  They  came  thither  also,  and  stirred 
up  the  people.  These  short  notices  in  the  *  Acts  * 
of  the  steady,  unwearied  pursuit  of  Paul  from  city 
to  city  give  us  a  hint  at  least  of  that  restless  bitter 
hatred  with  which  this  great  Gentile  apostle  was 
regarded  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen — a 
hate  the  depth  and  mtensity  of  which  the  critical 
studies  of  this  age  is  only  beginning  to  fathom. 

Ver.  14.  To  go  as  it  were  to  the  sea.  The 
accurate  translation  of  the  Greek  tiff  t<ri  x.r.x.  is 
simply  '  as  far  as  to  the  sea ; '  the  English  Version 
would  seem  to  sugs^est  a  feint  on  the  part  of  Paul 
and  his  friends ;  the  Greek  Mf  used  before  a  pre- 
position simply  denotes  the  definite  intention  of 
the  direction  '  to  the  sea. '  Alford  gives  some  good 
examples  of  their  use  in  classical  Greek. 

But  Silas  and  Timotheus  abode  there  still. 
Silas  appears  up  to  this  time  never  to  have  left 
his  ^eat  fellow-missionary,  but  Timothy  was  left 
behind  at  Philippi ;  although  not  mentioned  as 
with  Paul  at  Tnessalonica,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  he  was  with  his  master  during  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  first  memorable  visit  He  appears  to 
have  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Christian 
congregation  there,  and  in  both  the  epistles  of 
Paul  to  the  church  of  Thessalonica,  he  is  joined 
in  the  greeting  with  Silas  and  Paul.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  Timothv  joined  Paul  again  at  Thes- 
salonica, bringing  with  him  the  contributions  and 
help  from  the  PMIippian  Christians. 

Paul  at  AtAms^  15-34- 

Ver.  15.  Brought  him  unto  Athens.  The  once 
famous  centre  of  Greek  thought  and  culture,  long 
the  dominant  power  among  the  varied  states  ol 
which  ancient  Greece  was  made  up,  whose  name 
and  influence  at  one  time  was  all-powerful  in  so 
many  rich  and  flourishing  cities  round  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  in  Asia  as  well  as  in  Europe,  had 
become  after  many  vicissitudes  a  simple  provincial 
city  of  the  province  of  Achaia  in  the  Empire. 
Rome,  in  memory  of  its  past  splendid  history,  had 
accorded  it  the  privileges  above  discussed  (ver.  6) 
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of  'a  free  city '  {ur6s  libera).  The  general  appear- 
ance of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Paul  must  still  nave 
been  imposing ;  but  long  and  desolating  wars  had 
passed  over  Athens  and  Attica.  Its  old  fortifica- 
tions were  in  ruins;  its  commerce  had  deserted  its 
port ;  its  streets  were  comparatively  empty.  There 
was  no  life  or  energy  left  among  her  people. 
Athens,  in  the  days  of  Paul,  preserved  nothing 
but  her  undying  memories  and  the  stately  build- 
ings— almost,  it  would  seem,  imperishable — which 
she  had  erected  in  the  days  of  her  splendour. 
The  '  long  walls '  so  well  known  in  history,  which 
once  made  the  busy  commercial  Piraeus  and  Athens 
one  great  city,  were  already  in  ruins;  but  the 
great  monuments  which  the  skill  and  wealth  of 
the  old  Athenian  people  had  built  remained  very 
much  as  in  old  times.  One  fact  seems  to  have 
made  a  strange  impression  upon  St.  Paul  coming 
from  Berea  and  its  bright  life  and  the  busy  com- 
merce of  wealthy  Thessalonica. 

In  this  quiet  still  city  of  memories,  wherever  he 
turned  he  beheld  statues  of  deified  heroes,  and 
temples,  and  sanctuaries  of  gods.  Every  god  in 
Ol3rinpus,  we  read,  found  a  place  in  the  '  Agora.' 
The  very  public  buildings  in  that  city  of  the  dead 
were  sanctuaries.  The  record  house  was  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  council 
house  held  statues  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  with  an 
altar  of  Vesta.  The  theatre  at  the  base  of  the 
Acropolis  was  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  where  the 
very  marble  seats  were  inscribed  each  with  the 
official  name  of  the  priest  to  whom  it  was  assigned. 
In  truth,  this  Athens  which  Paul  visited  seemed  a 
city  of  temples  whose  citizens  were  the  priests. 
Never,  in  the  long  and  eventful  story  of  the  City 
of  the  Violet  Crown,  as  Aristophanes  termed  it, 
was  Athens  so  empty  of  all  life  as  it  was  at  that 
*  particular  juncture.  Its  ancient  splendour  and 
opulence  had  completely  disappeared  after  Scylla 
had  swept  away  its  wealth  and  destroyed  the  last 
remains  of  its  old  independence.  Athens  fell 
lower  and  lower,  owing  the  scanty  remains  of 
privileges  to  a  sentiment  of  pity  for  her  in  her 
deep  degradation. 

The  great  schools  which,  after  she  had  lost  her 
power  in  some  way,  maintained  her  reputation  in 
the  days  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  those  of  Mar- 
seilles, Rhodes,  and  Rome,  and  other  centres  of 
learning  and  thought.  The  revival  of  Athens  as 
the  great  seat  of  cidture  in  the  Empire,  only  dates 
from  the  time  of  Nerva.  Athens  was  in  the  period 
of  its  greatest  depression  when  Paul  well  describes 
his  impression  of  the  famous  city :  Lifeless,  quiet, 
without  trade,  a  city  neither  of  merchants  nor 
soldiers,  full  of  lifeless  objects  of  adoration, 
temples  and  statues,  altars  and  shrines,  he  saw 
the  city  wholly  given  up  to  idolatry. 

Ver.  i6.  His  qdrit  was  stined  np  in  him.  The 
whole  aspect  of  Athens  was  strangely  repugnant  to 
Paul ;  the  great  cities  he  was  acquainted  with,  such 
as  Antioch  in  the  east  and  Thessalonica  in  the  west, 
were  busy  commercial  centres,  full  of  life  and 
energy,  despising  rather,  while  at  the  same  time 
practising,  idolatry.  Indifferentism  was  what  he 
nad  been  combating,  rather  than  anything  like  a 
fervid  spirit  of  idolatry  ;  but  here  he  seemed  in  a 
dilferent  atmosphere,  here  idolatry  was  closely 
bound  up  with  all  the  pleasures  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  citizen,  was  linked  indissolubly  with 
those  memories  of  the  past  of  which  the  people  of 
Athens  were  so  proud. 


The  comment  of  Renan,  in  the  course  of  a 
splendid  and  lifelike  picture  of  the  Athens  of  the 
first  century,  on  Paul's  indignation  at  the  idolatry 
of  Athens,  is  singular  : — '  Ah  belles  et  chastes 
images,  vrais  dleux  et  vraies  Dresses,  tremblez, 
voici  celui  qui  levera  contre  vous  le  Marteau.  Le 
mot  fatal  est  prononc^,  vous  £tes  des  idoles, 
Terreur  de  ce  laid  petit  Juif  sera  votre  arr€t  de 
mort.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  brilliant 
sceptic  never  takes  a  fiiir  view  even  from  his  own 
cheerless  standpoint  of  Paul's  character,  and  here, 
strangely  enough,  views  him  rather  as  an  Icono- 
clast than  as  a  denouncer  of  an  impure  and  cursed 
worship. 

The  dty  wholly  given  np  to  idolatry. 
The  Greek  word  rendered  'wholly  given  up  to 
idolatry '  (»«ri«2«x«v)  only  occurs  in  this  passage, 
but  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  other  simuiar 
compounded  words,  such  as  Mtrs^iv^^f,  a  place 
full  of  trees  so  as  to  be  overgrown  by  them; 
jutrc/AViX^f,  a  place  full  of  vines,  llie  word  here 
would  be  translated  more  accurately,  '  full  of  idols.* 
The  epithet  certainly  seems  to  have  iseen  singularly 
appropriate.  Other  writers,  writing  of  Athens  in  a 
different  spirit  to  Paul,  could  not  help  noticing  thb 
striking  peculiarity  in  the  city.  Petronius  remarks 
satiriodly  how  at  Athens  one  could  find  a  god 
easier  than  a  man.  Another  writes  how  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  one  to  make  his  way  through 
these  idols.  Pausanias  states  how  Athens  had 
more  images  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece  put 
together.  Xenophon's  expression  is  the  strongest 
when  he  calls  Athens  *  one  great  altar,  one  great 
ofiering  to  the  gods'  {h»h  »«'  iv«^if^c).  Livy's 
remark  is  also  noteworthy  :  '  In  Athens  are  to  be 
seen  images  of  gods  and  of  men  of  all  descriptions 
and  made  of  all  materials.' 

Ver.  17.  Therefore  disputed  he  in  the  syna- 
gogae  with  the  Jews,  and  with  the  devout 
persona,  and  in  the  market  daily  with  them 
that  met  with  him.  Here  Paul,  no  doubt,  on 
account  of  che  intense  feeling  stirred  up  by  the 
sight  of  all  this  idolatry,  slighdy  deviated  from  his 
usual  practice  of  first  exclusively  addressing  him- 
self to  Jews  and  proselytes.  At  Athens  he  seems 
on  the  Sabbath  days  to  have  laboured  in  the  syna- 
gogue among  his  own  people ;  his  week  days  he 
spent  in  the  famous  'Agora,'  and  in  the  painted 
porch  or  cloister  of  2^no  the  Stoic  (the  painted 
porch,  Stoa  Poecile,  was,  be  it  remembered,  in 
the  Agora),  the  spot  where  in  Athens  the  philo- 
sophers, rhetoricians,  and  others  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  for  conversation  and  discussion. 

Ver.  18.  Then  certain  philoeophezs  of  the 
Epionreans,  and  of  the  Stoics.  This  would  be 
more  accurately  rendered,  '  of  the  Epicurean  and 
Stoic  philosophers.'  Epicurus,  founder  of  the 
philosophic  sect  which  bears  his  name,  was  bom 
in  Samos,  B.C.  342.  The  Epicurean^  while  ad- 
mitting the  existeuce  of  gods,  regarded  them  as 
paying  no  attention  to  men  and  the  affairs  of  this 
world.  They  believed  in  no  Providence,  in  no 
accountability,  in  neither  reward  nor  retribution  in 
the  life  to  come.  They  were  virtually  Atheists. 
The  real  teaching  of  the  masters  of  the  sect  was, 
that  a  wise  man  should  enjoy  to  the  uttermost  the 
things  of  this  life,  for  the  soul  being  material  was 
annihilated  after  death.  Epicurus  is  believed 
himself  to  have  taught  a  higher  ideal  of  happiness, 
but  very  soon  his  followers  reduced  his  S3rstem  to 
what  was  in  fact  a  teaching  of  the  grossest  sen- 
sualism.   The  world,  according  to  the  great  Epi- 
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carean  poem  of  Lucretius,  was  only  formed  by  an 
accidental  concourse  of  atoms,  and  was  not  in  any 
sense  created  or  reduced  to  order  by  any  deity. 

Zeno,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoic  school  of  philosophy,  lived  and  taught  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  and  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  third  century  before  Christ. 
The  Stoics  condemned  the  worship  of  images  and 
the  use  of  temples,  but  they  in  some  degree 
accepted  popular  mythology  by  considering  the 
various  gods  as  developments  of  the  universal 
world-CJod.  These  were  then  Pantheists :  they 
denied  any  overruling  Providence,  or,  in  fact,  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  Deity  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  Everythmg  was  governed  by  an  iron 
destiny,  to  which  'God'  Himself  was  subject. 
They  believed  only  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
by  imagining  it 
was  ultimately  ab- 
sorbed in  Deity; 
but  even  this 
absorption  thev 
seem  to  teach 
was  only  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  wise 
and  the  good. 
The  ideal  life, 
however,  propos- 
ed to  the  disciples 
of  Zeno  was  a  far 
higher  one  than 
the  Epicurean 
ideal,  a  proud  self* 
denial,  an  austere 
apathy  («r«^^i«), 
untouched  by 
human  passion, 
unmoved  alike  by 
joy  or  sorrow, 
was  aimed  at  by 
the  true  Stoic. 
V.  Cousin  admir- 
ably sums  up  the 
spirit  of  the 
strange  philoso- 
phy which  was 
far  removed  from 
the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  poor 
and  illiterate, 
and,  in  fact,  was 
only  admired  and 
followed  by  a 
limited     number 

of  cultured  minds :  *  Le  Stoicisme  est  essen- 
tiellement  solitaire,  c'est  le  soin  exclusif  de  son 
ftme,  sans  regard  k  celle  des  autres,  et  comme 
la  scule  chose  importante  est  la  puret^  de  I'&me, 
Guand  cette  purete  est  trop  en  peril,  quand  on 
d^sesp^re  d'etre  victorieux  dans  la  lutte,  on  peut 
la  terminer  comme  I'a  terminee  Caton.  Ainsi  la 
philosophic  n'est  plus  qu*un  apprentissage  de  la 
Mort  et  non  de  la  vie,  elle  tend  a  la  Mort  par  son 
image,  I'apathie  et  I'ataraxie,  et  se  resont  defini- 
tivement  en  un  egoisme  sublime '  (V.  Cousin). 

What  would  tms  babbler  say  ?  This  word  pro- 
perly denotes  a  seed -gatherer,  such  as  a  sparrow 
or  rook,  or  bird  which  frequents  streets  and 
market-places  picking  up  seeds.  Aristophanes 
thus  uses  the  word  in  his  Birc/s,  232 :  *  A  babbler, 
one  who/tV^j  up  bits  of  news  and  information  and 
fetalis  them  to  others. ' 


He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange 
gods:  because  he  preached  unto  them  Jesua, 
and  the  resurrection.  The  name  of  *  Jesus,' 
whom  Paul  preached,  was  to  them  a  new  name 
and  strange.  Many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of 
the  hearers  mistook  the  *  Resurrection '  {Jt^ir 
rmrif)  for  the  name  of  a  goddess,  a  word  that 
Paul  seems  to  have  used  frequently,  as  he  evi- 
dently, in  that  speech  of  his  on  *  Mars'  Hill,'  laid 
deep  stress  on  this  great  Christian  doctrine.  Ii 
must  be  remembered  that  his  audience  on  this 
occasion  was  mainly  composed  of  philosophers 
belonging  to  the  Stoic  and  Epicurean  schools,  in 
both  of  which  all  individual  life  after  death  was 
denied.  The  Stoic  theory  of  the  absorption  of 
certain  souls  in  the  essence  of  the  Deity  does  not 
contradict  this. 

Ver.  19.  Brought 

him  unto  Areo- 
pagus. On  this 
spot,  writes  How- 
son  {Si.  Pauf), 
*  a  long  series 
of  awful  causes 
\  connected  with 
crime  and  reli- 
gion had  been 
determined,  be- 
ginning with  the  ' 
legendary  trial  of 
Mars  [Ares], 
which  gave  to  the  * 
place  the  name  of 
"  Mars'  HiU." 
A  temple  of  this 
god  was  built  on 
the  brow  of  the 
eminence,  and  an 
additional  solem- 
nity was  given  to 
the  place  by  the 
sanctuary  of  the 
Furies  (Eumen- 
ides)  in  a  broken 
cleft  of  the  rock, 
immediately  be- 
low the  Judges' 
seats.'  It  has 
been    much    dis- 


puted whether  or 

o     Paul    was 

arraigned        for- 

Th«Ar«opi«ut  ""ally     a?/^ 

accused       before 

the  Areopagites  on  the  charge  of  introducing 
strange  gods  into  the  city, — a  *religio,'  con- 
sequently *  illicita. '  In  discussing  this  question, 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  once  famous 
court  in  the  davs  of  Paul  must  be  considered. 
The  position  of  the^  Athenian  magistrates,  in 
the  time  of  Paul,  was  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  city 
in  the  wars  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  in 
supreme  power  of  Augustus  and  his  successors. 
Its  privileges  as  a  *  free  city '  were  only  left  to  il 
by  the  clemency  of  the  emperors,  who  were  un* 
willing  to  punish  a  place  which  possessed  the 
'memories  of  Athens.'  These  privileges,  how- 
ever, were  only  held  during  the  Caesars'  pleasure. 
The  once  famous  and  powerful  Court  of  the 
Areopagus  at  most  could  only  pretend  to  a  juris- 
diction over  the  city  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
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hood.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  laid  claim  to 
and  wielded  powers  far  greater  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  a  merely  lo^  magisterial  jurisdiction. 
Far  beyond  Athens,  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  the  Areopagites  in  matters  connected  with  law, 
morals,  medicine,  religious  rites,  etc.,  were  re- 
ceived with  respectful  attention,  lliey  seem 
rather  to  have  exercised  the  functions  of  an  influ- 
ential and  widely  respected  academy  or  univer- 
sity, than  the  restricted  and  jealously  watched 
duties  of  a  local  criminal  court  in  a  suspected 
privileged  city.  Before  such  a  body  of  men  Paul 
was  probably  courteously  invited  to  set  forth  at 
length  those  '  strange  religious  doctrines '  he  had 
been  preaching  with  such  marked  success  in  the 
Macedonian  cities  of  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  and 
Berea.  The  question  of  the  judges,  the  speech 
of  Paul,  and  uie  terms  in  which  his  subsequent 
dismissal  by  the  court  is  related,  in  no  way  bear 
out  the  supposition  that  anything  like  a  formal 
trial  took  place  that  day  on  the  hill  of  Mars. 

Ver.  21.  And  the  Btrangera  which  were  there. 
Although  the  ancient  glory  which  the  schools  of 
Athens  enjoyed  was  a  eood  deal  dimmed  at  this 
particular  time,  still  the  city  was  the  resort  of 
numbers  of  young  Italians  and  others,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education  and  study. 

Spent  their  time  in  notldngelae,  bat  either  to 
tell  or  to  hearflome  new  thing.  Bengel  paraphrases 
thus  :  *  New  things  were  ever  becoming  stale,  and 
newer  things  were  sought  for.  *  Alford  paraphrases 
the  emphatic  Greek  xmttirtfv  by  *  the  very 
latest  news.'  Demosthenes  rebukes  this  insatiable 
craving  of  the  Athenians  after  news  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  :  '  Tell  me  whether  going  up  and  down 
the  market-place,  asking  each  other,  "is  there  any 
news  ?  "  is  the  business  of  your  life. 

Ver.  22.  In  the  midst  of  Man*  HiU,  or  '  in 
the  midst  of  the  Areopagus.*  Wordsworth  thus 
describes  the  place  :  '  Sixteen  stone  steps,  cut  in 
the  rock  at  its  south-east  angle,  lead  up  to  the  hill 
of  the  Areopagus  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora 
(the  "market* ),  where  Paul  had  been  disputing 
(ver.  17),  which  lies  between  it  and  the  Pnyx. 
Immediately  above  these  steps,  on  the  level  of  the 
hill,  is  a  bench  of  stone  excavated  in  the  limestone 
rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  There 
the  Areopagites  sat.  ...  On  this  hiU  are  now 
the  ruins  of  a  small  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  commemorating  his 
conversion  by  St.  Paul.  The  apostle  was  brought 
perhaps  by  these  steps  of  rock,  which  are  the 
natural  access  to  the  summit,  from  the  Agora 
below,  in  which  he  had  been  conversing,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  doctrines  which  he  preached. 
Here,  placed  as  he  was  in  the  centre  of  this  plat- 
form in  the  very  heart  of  Athens,  with  its  statues, 
and  altars,  and  temples  of  deities  around  him,  he 
might  well  say  the  city  was  **  crowded  with  idols.  *'  * 

Amidst  all  the  memories  which  were  associated 
with  this  dread  spot,  still  looked  upon,  even  in 
the  days  of  decay  and  partial  ruin  which  had  come 
upon  Athens,  by  the  people  with  superstitious 
reverence,  Paul  spoke  his  famous  words,  pressing 
his  crucified  Master's  strange,  sweet  doctrines  home 
to  the  citizens  of  the  great  idol  city.  It  was  the 
proclamation  of  the  religion  of  the  future  (though 
they  guessed  it  not  then)  in  the  face  of  the  dying 
religion  of  the  past. 

Paraphrase  of  the  Speech, 
Ye  men  of  Athena     His   first  words  grace- 


fully expressed  the  joy  he  felt  at  seeing  the 
deeply  reverential  spirit  of  the  Athenians,  for 
among  the  almost  countless  altars  of  deities  he 
had  come  upon  one  with  the  inscription  running 
round  it,  *  To  the  Unknown  God.'  This 
shrine  to  the  '  Unknown  *  seemed  to  speak  of 
their  wi^  to  pay  a  homage  to  some  Divine  Being 
whom  they  lelt  was  near  to  them,  but  whose 
nature  and  attributes  had  not  as  yet  been  revealed 
to  them.  This  '  revelation '  was  his  high  mission, 
to  tell  them  of  that  '  Great  Unknown '  whose 
existence  and  whose  majesty  this  solitary,  nameless 
altar,  at  least,  showed  they  suspected. 

The  God  who,  as  Creator  of  all,  is  the  true 
God,  seeing  He  is  Lord  of  all,  He,  the  apostle 
went  on  to  say,  glancing  round  at  the  splendid 
temples  about  him,  dwells  in  no  earth-made  house, 
and  needs  no  earthly  service,  seeing  He  provides 
His  creatures  wiUi  everything.  Out  of  'one  *  did 
thb  true  God  create  the  whole  human  race 
destined  to  spread  over  all  the  earth,  providing 
for  the  regular  order  of  the  seasons,  and  appoint- 
ing their  natural  boundaries  to  each  race  ;  and  all 
this  He  did  in  order  that  the^  might  in  time  seek 
after  the  Architect  of  the  glorious  order  of  creation, 
who  never  forced  them,  however,  to  recognise 
Him  as  Lord,  but  left  this  seeking  for  the  true 
God  to  their  own  free  impulse,  and  waited  for 
their  spiritual  longings  to  seek  out  and  find  the 
unseen  Spirit  God,  who  all  the  while  was  so  near 
the  spirit  of  each  man.  Had  not  one  of  their  ovm 
poets  come  very  near  the  discovery  of  this  great 
truth— the  nearness  of  the  true  God  to  each  one 
of  us? 

Seeing,  then,  the  connection  between  God  and 
man  is  really  so  close,  the  Spirit  God  so  near  to 
each  man's  spirit,  surely  we  must  never  seek  for 
Him  in  any  earthly  representation,  however  beauti- 
ful and  costly,  never  m  any  image  he\f n  by  man, 
be  it  of  marble,  of  silver,  or  of  gold. 

For  ages  men  have  missed  this  lofty  truth,  the 
very  foundation  of  all  true  religion.  Is  it  not 
surely  high  time  to  awake  out  of  this  sleep  of 
ages?  See  how  God,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
(of  whom  Paul  then,  or  on  some  previous  occasion, 
had  told  them),  forgives  the  past,  and,  givinjj  a 
new  and  clearer  revelation,  bids  men  change  their 
lives,  and  live  hereafter  as  though  expecting  a 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  a  da^  of  judgment : 
strange  thoughts  to  them,  but  it  was  no  mere 
ungrounded  assertion  of  his  (Paul's).  God  had 
indeed  given  man  an  earnest  of  His  purpose  even- 
tually to  raise  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  seeing  He 
had  already  raised  up  from  the  dead  their  future 
judge,  Jesus  Christ. 

In  all  things  ye  are  too  sapexstitioiu.  The 
words  in  the  English  translation,  *  too  superstitious,' 
fail  to  express  the  graceful  courtesy  of  Paul.  It  is 
observable  in  all  the  apostle's  letters,  whenever 
he  rapidly  proceeded  to  blame,  he  invariably  */^>m 
with  winning,  gentle  words  (see  for  a  good  instance 
of  this  practice  of  St.  Paul  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthian  Church).  The  Greek  5iiri)«<- 
^•«rTi^»«;f— English  Version,  'too  superstitious'— 
signifies  'more  than  ordinarily' reverential.'  The 
force  of  the  comparative  is  uus  preserved,  and 
also  the  touch  of  surprise  which  evidently  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  apostle — a  surprise 
stirred  up  by  the  unusual  appearance  of  the  streets 
and  open  places  of  Athens,  literally  crowded  with 
altars,  shrmes,  and  statues  of  deities.  The  word 
luetUifMt^  may  be  translated  either  as  '  religious ' 
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or  'superstitious/  in  a  good  sense  or  in  a  bad 
sense.  The  meaning  is  left  to  be  determined  by 
the  context  of  the  passage.  Chrysostom  emplo]^ 
tiie  word  in  a  good  sense,  as  does  Josephus 
frequently.  The  usual  German  translation  is 
Gottesfiirchtig. 

This  characteristic  of  the  Athenian  people  was 
often  noticed  by  writers.  Thus  Sophocles,  in  the 
Oed.  Col, ,  says  they  surpassed  all  the  world  in  the 
honours  they  offered  to  the  gods.  Xenophon 
relates  how,  in  comparison  with  other  peoples, 
they  observed  twice  the  number  of  festivals  {De 
Reptib.  A  then.),  Pausanias  tells  us  they  exceeded 
all  others  in  their  piety  toward  the  gods  {Attic). 
Josephus  especially  mentions  that  the  Athenians 
were  the  most  religious  of  the  Greeks  {Contra 
Apion). 

Ver.  23.  For  as  I  passed  by,  and  beheld  your 
devotioDS.  This  should  be  rendered,  *and  beheld 
the  things  that  you  worship.'     It  does  not  refer  to 


their  devotions,  or  acts  of  worship,  but  to  their 
temples,  statues  of  divinities,  shrines,  and  the  like. 
TO  THE  UNKMfOWN  GOD.  The  more  accurate 
translation  would  be,  *To  an  Unknown  God." 
Philostratus,  who  wrote  A.D.  244,  in  his  life  of 
ApoUonius  (quoted  by  Gloag),  says,  alluding  to  the 
unusual  reverential  spirit  of  the  Athenians  :  *  It 
is  more  discreet  to  speak  well  of  all  the  gods, 
especially  at  Athens,  where  there  are  erected  altars 
of  unknown  gods.'  It  seems  that  in  the  city  there 
were  several  altars  set  up  in  different  situations, 
each  with  the  inscription,  '  To  an  Unknown  God.' 
The  historical  origin  of  these  mysterious  shrines 
cannot  be  determined.  Some  suppose  they  were 
very  ancient ;  and  at  length  it  had  been  forgotten 
to  whom  originally  they  were  dedicated,  and  that 
in  some  religious  restoration  the  words  in  question 
had  been  engraved  on  the  ancient  stone.  Others 
have  suggested  they  were  set  up  in  some  time 
either  of  public  rejoicing  or  great  calamity,  and 


Th«  Parthenon. 


the  civic  authorities  being  uncertain  as  to  the 
especial  deity  they  had  to  propitiate — Zeus  or 
Poseidon,  Athene  or  Ares — erected  these  altars  *  to 
the  Unknown.'  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  how, 
when  once  the  Athenians  were  afSicted  with  a  pes- 
tilence, Epimenides  stayed  the  plague  by  sending 
white  and  black  sheep  from  the  Areopagus,  and 
then  sacrificing  them  on  the  various  spots  in  the 
city  where  they  lay  down,  to  the  unknown  God 
who  sent  the  pestilence.  Therefore,  this  writer 
tdded,  there  are  at  Athens  nameless  altars. 

Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him 
declare  I  unto  you.  Here  the  more  ancient  MSS. 
read  neuter  forms,  «...  <r«t/r«,  instead  of  the 
masculine  forms,  Iv .  .  ,  rwm ;  these  would  then 
be  rendered,  'What  therefore  ye  worship  ignorantly 

.  .  this  I  declare  unto  you.'  The  Athenians, 
Paul  saw,  evidently  recognised  something  Divine 
which  ought  to  be  adored  outside  the  known  gods. 
This  unknown  Deity  he  proceeded  to  declare  to 
*hem. 


Ver.  24.  Bwelletb  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands.  Commentators  call  attention  to  the  re- 
markable reminiscence  of  the  dying  speech  of 
Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim,  which  the  Pharisee 
Saul  must  have  listened  to,  and  which  so  power- 
fully influenced  his  future  life.  '  Howbeit  the 
Most  High  dwelleth .  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands  *  (Acts  vii.  48,  49).  These  words,  uttered 
in  full  view  of  the  magnificent  fanes  of  the  gods  of 
which  Athens  was  so  proud,  must  have  rung  with 
a  strange  emphasis  on  the  ears  of  the  listening 
Areopagites. 

Ver.  25.  Neither  is  he  -worshipped  with  men's 
hands,  as  though  he  needed  anything.  The 
men  of  the  heathen  world  loved  to  spend  their 
wealth  on  the  adornment  of  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  to  whom  also  they  brought  costly  offerings 
of  food  and  drink,  as  though  these  imaginary 
eternal  beings  needed  such  things.  Iliads  i.  37, 
38  (Pope's  Version),  may  be  quoted  as  expressive 
of  the  true  heathen  feeling  in  this  respect : 
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'  If  e'er  with  wreaths  I  hong  thy  naned  fiuM^ 
Or  fed  the  flames  with  fat  of  oxen  slain.' 

Paul's  words  were  the  outcome  of  a  mind  steeped 
in  the  often-repeated  reminders  and  reproaches  of 
the  prophets,  that  the  God  of  Israel  was  not  to  be 
worshipped  with  sacrifice  and  incense,  but  with  a 
pure,  noble  life.  The  words  of  the  Psalmist  wen 
evidently  in  his  mind :  '  I  will  take  no  bullock 
out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds  : 
For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  ...  If  I  were  hungry, 
I  would  not  tell  thee :  for  the  world  b  mine.  .  .  . 
Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  eat  bulls'  flesh  and  drink 
the  blood  of  goats  ? '  (Ps.  1.  9-13).  The  higher 
minds  among  the  Epicurean  teachers,  rising  above 
the  popular  notion  of  worship,  grasped  this  lofty 
conception,  which  the  old  Hebrety  prophets  so 
nobly  set  forth,  of  Deity  being  above  the  loves  and 
passions  of  mortals,  dwelling  in  a  sphere  far  re- 
moved from  earth  and  earthly  needs.  But  while 
the  Hebrew  teachers  used  this  sublime  truth  to  show 
the  infinite  lovei  which,  needing  ndthing  from  men, 
could  yet  stoop  to  watch  over  them  with  a  father's 
care,  and  to  guide  erring  feet  through  the  mazes 
of  this  life  to  a  higher  existence,  £e  Epicurean 
only  seems  to  have  grasped  it  to  show  the  deserted 
helplessness  of  mortals,  and  the  serene  selfishness  of 
Divinity.    See  the  lines  of  the  Epicurean  Lucretius : 

Omnis  enim  per  se  Divdm  natura  necesae  est, 
Immortali  aevo  summi  cum  pace  fniatur.' 

life  and  breafh.  The  God— Paul  was  preach- 
ing to  them — not  merely  was  the  All-Creator  but 
also  the  All-Preserver.  Their  very  breath,  by 
means  of  which  from  minute  to  minute  each 
mortal  lived,  was  His  gift. 

Ver.  26.  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nationa  of  men.  Here  Paul  definitely  asserts 
that  God  created  the  whole  human  race  from  one 
common  stock.  His  reasons  for  this  deliberate 
assertion  of  the  common  brotherhood  of  men  no 
doubt  are  to  be  found  in  his  desire  to  do  away, 
once  and  for  all,  with  the  prevailing  idea  that 
different  peoples  owed  their  origin  to  varied 
ancestors,  either  themselves  deities  or  immediately 
under  the  protection  of  some  deity.  The  Athenians, 
for  instance,  believed  they  were  sprung  from  the 
soil  of  Attica.  The  belief  that  all  peoples  sprang 
from  one  common  ancestor  Paul  knew  would  do 
much  to  eradicate  the  notion  that  there  were 
*  many  Gods,' — would  assist  much  in  the  reception 
of  the  great  truth  of  the  'Fatherhood  of  God.* 
Besides  this,  Paul  probably  had  in  his  mind  the 
prejudice  with  which  these  haughty  Greeks  viewed 
him  as  a  Barbarian  Hebrew,  a  member  of  a 
despised  oriental  race.  The  beautiful  and  true 
conception  of  the  *  common  brotherhood  of  men ' 
has  in  no  little  degree  contributed  to  the  reception 
of  the  gospel  amid  so  many  different  peoples : 

'Then,  having  met.  they  speak  and  they  remember 

All  are  one  family,  their  Sire  is  One, 
Cheers  them  with  June  and  slays  them  with  December, 
Portions  to  each  the  shadow  and  the  sun.' 

— F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

And  hath  detennined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed, and  the  hounda  of  fheir  habitation. 

The  one  true  God,  different  from  the  impassive 
selfish  deity  of  (he  Epicurean  schools,  was  not  only 
the  Architect  and  the  Preserver  of  the  universe, 
but  was  also  the  watchful  governor  of  each  people. 
The  burning  eloquent  words  of  *he  eastern 
atxang^  they  were  listening  to,  telling  of  appointed 


times  to  a  nation's  prosperity,  must  have 
strangely  and  awfully  in  the  ears  of  these  proud 
Athenians,  who  lived  only  on  the  memories  of  a 
past  greatness  and  superiority ;  while  the  assertion 
that  Paul's  God  determined  the  bounds  of  the 
habitation  of  peoples,  would  painfiilly  remind 
these  Greeks  that  they  had  long  ago  reached  the 
boundaries  of  their  habitation  and  of  their  in- 
fluence, which  once  seemed  to  promise  to  be 
limitless  both  in  the  east  and  west,  and  that  these 
boundaries  every  year  were  being  narrowed. 

Thus  claiming  such  powers  for  that  God  whose 
messenger  he  asserted  nimself  to  be,  Paul  warned 
them  indirectly  of  the  danger  and  folly  of  re- 
jecting the  message  of  a  Being  at  once  so  mighty 
and  beneficent. 

Ver.  27.  That  they  shonld  seek  the  Lord. 
The  older  MSS.  here  read  'God'  instead  of  '.the 
Lord.'  The  design  of  God's  overruling  provi- 
dence was  that  men  should  seek  after  a  knowledge  ' 
of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  also  after  a 
living  union  with  this  gracious  and  all-powerful 
Being.  The  Greek  words,  however,  which  begin 
the  next  clause  {u  A^eiyt),  and  the  mood  of  the 


Portrait  of  Aratus. 

verbs  in  the  sentence,  indicate  very  plainly  that 
the  result  is  doubtful.  The  speaker  on  the  whole 
implies  in  a  delicate  manner  that  mankind  had 
missed  the  mark  at  which  they  aimed.  This  is 
still  more  clearly  implied  by  the  general  exhorta- 
tion to  repentance  contained  in  ver.  30  below. 

They  might  feel  after  him.  The  Greek  word 
translated  'feel  after'  denotes  the  action  of  one 
blind  who  gropes  after  what  he  desires  to  find. 
Paul,  says  Schleiermacher,  represents  it  'as  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  all  the  great  arrangements  of 
God  in  the  world  tAat  man  should  seek  Him,  He 
regards  man's  noblest  aim  and  perfection  as  con- 
sisting in  such  seeking  after  and  finding.  Let  us 
consider,'  he  adds,  *(i)  the  great  object  of  our 
search ;  and  (2)  the  path  which  conducts  to  that 
object.' 

Though  be  be  not  fur  from  every  one  of  na. 
Ver.  2S.  For  in  him  we  live  and  move  and 
have  oor  being.  '  So  near  is  He  to  all  men,  if 
they  would  but  believe  it.  But  the  human  race 
would  prefer  that  He  should  be  far  distant;  it 
continues  to  imitate  our  first  parents,  who  hid 
themselves  from  the  presence  of  God  in  Paradise ' 
(Gossner  quoted  by  Lange). 

The  words  of  ver.  28  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  assertion  of '  God's  being  not  far  from  every 
one  of  us.'     On  God  we  must  depend    eveiy 
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moment  for  our  life.  We  owe  to  Him  our 
existence  here,  and  every  instant  of  our  con- 
tinuance in  this  world;  and  the  apostle  in  the 
next  sentence  appeals  to  a  then  -well-known  saying 
of  a  famous  wnter  in  proof  that  this  dependence 
upon  and  close  connection  with  the  Deity  was  a 
generally  acknowledged  fact. 

Ab  oertain  alBo  of  your  poets  have  said.  For 
we  aie  also  his  oflbpring.  The  quotation  is  the 
b^inning  of  an  hexameter  line  taken  verbatim 
from  Aratus,  a  Cilician  poet  who  wrote  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Paul's  visit  to  Athens.  The 
work  from  which  the  citation  is  made  was  the 
P/ktftomena,  an  astronomical  poem.  Cleanthes, 
in  his  Hymn  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  uses  almost  the 
very  same  words :  *  For  we  thine  offspring 
are.'  Cleanthes  was  a  Stoic,  he  lived  about  the 
same  time  as  Aratus.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Paul  was  well  read  in  Greek  literature  ;  elsewhere 
he  quotes  directly  from  Menander  (i  Cor.  xv.  33), 
from  Epimenides  (Tit.  i.  12),  besides  other  ex- 
pressions in  his  epistles  which  are  probably 
'memories'  of  his  studies  in  Greek  poetry  and 
philosophy. 

Ver.  29.  We  ought  not  to  think  that  the  God- 
head is  like  unto  gold  or  silver  or  stone  graven 
by  art.    The  Greek  word  translated  by  *  Godhead ' 


Coin  of  Athens. 

is  better  rendered  'Divinity,'  or  'that  which  is 
Divine.'  The  thought  here  is  expanded  in  Isa. 
xliv.  9-20,  where  the  miserable  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  '  Divinity '  could  reside  in  a  block 
of  gold  or  in  a  log  of  wood,  however  skilfully 
cast  or  carved,  is  set  forward  with  great  power. 
Paul  no  doubt  had  the  words  of  Isaiah  in  his  mind 
here  when  he  gazed  with  sorrow  and  amazement 
at  the  beautiful  idols  of  Athens.  In  the  words 
'graven  by  art  and  man's  device,'  Paul  specially 
alludes  to  those  masterpieces  of  sculpture  in  ivory, 
gold,  and  marble,  which  were  standing  near  him 
on  the  Areopagus,  and  in  the  varied  temples  and 
shrines  of  Athens  the  Religious. 

Ver.  30.  And  the  times  of  this  ignorance  God 
winked  at.  The  English  translation  of  the  Greek 
word  vvtfiittt,  winked  at,  utterly  fails  to  give 
the  sense  of  the  original,  which  should  be  ren- 
dered 'having  overlooked.' — God  now  com- 
mandeth,  etc.  God  had  allowed  those  ages  of 
ignorance  to  pass  by  without  any  special  revela- 
tion or  stem  rebuke.  He  had  sent  no  express 
messenger  to  declare  His  will  to  them.  He  had 
left  them  alone  to  the  teachings  of  nature  and  the 
promptings  of  their  own  consciences  ;  but  now  the 
time  of  forbearance  was  over,  now  He  called 
mefi  to  repentance,  to  a  change  of  mind  and 
heart.  Alford  remarks  that  in  the  word  vxtfiiuv, 
having-  overlooked,  'lie  treasures  of  mercy  for 
those  who  lived  in  the  times  of  ignorance.'  For 
the  expansion  of  these  thoughts,  see  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  i.  20,  etc.,  ii.  12,  etc. 

Ver.  31.  Because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in 


the  which  he  will  Judge  the  world  in  righteoua- 
ness.  The  Greek  word  translated  'because'  is 
better  rendered  'inasmuch  as.'  This  statement 
gives  the  reason  why  the  Heathen  world  most 
repent — the  day  of  judgment  is  fixed,  and  the 
Judge  appointed.  If  now,  after  they  have  been 
warned,  the  Heathen  still  refuse  to  repent,  they 
will  be  condemned. 

He  hath  given  assurance  unto  all  men,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead.  The 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  mentioned  a£ 
showing  the  possibility  of  a  general  resurrection 
of  all  men  from  the  dead. 

It  was  the  assertion  of  this  fact,  that  the  body 
would  be  raised  again,  which  excited  the  attention 
of  some  and  the  bitter  scorn  of  others  in  Athens. 
He  had  been  previously,  we  read,  in  the  market- 
place (the  Agora),  preaching  Jesus  and  the  resur- 
rection ;  and  it  was  the  desire  to  hear  more  fiilly 
and  quietly  of  this,  to  them  strange  and  startling 
doctnne,  that  the  leaders  in  the  various  schools 
of  philosophy  invited  him  to  address  them  in  the 
more  retired  court  on  Mars'  Hill ;  but  when  in 
his  argument  he  had  come  to  speak  of  this  resur- 
rection, and  was  proceeding  to  tell  them  more  of 
this  Jesus  who  had  been  dead  but  now  lived  and 
reigned,  they  interrupted  him  and  firmljf  but  not 
discourteously  adjourned  the  meeting.  Thev  felt, 
did  these  Epicurean  and  Stoic  teachers,  tnat  if 
the  single  instance  of  Christ's  resurrection  was 
admitted  or  even  allowed  to  be  spoken  of  before 
such  an  assembly  as  that  of  the  powerful  Areopa- 
gites,  the  possibility  of  rising  from  the  dead  would 
be  in  a  way  conceded,  and  the  teaching  of  these 
famous  schools  would  be  shown  to  be  fjdse. 

Ver.  32.  And  when  they  heard  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  some  mocked,  and  others  said.  We 
will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  those  that  mocked  were  followers  of 
Epicurus,  and  that  the  men  who  wished  to  adjourn 
the  question  were  of  the  school  of  Zeno.  The  Areo- 
pagites  seem  to  have  been  divided,  some  openly 
mocking  Paul  and  his  doctrines;  some  in  doubt 
seemingly  wishing  to  hear  him  ag^in,  after  probably 
his  strange  revelation  had  been  discussed  in  private. 
The  mockers,  however,  and  the  men  who  feared 
lest  their  interests  should  suffer  if  these  new  things 
were  publicly  taught,  prevailed ;  for  in  the  next 
verse  we  read : 

Ver.  33.  80  Paul  departed  from  among  them 
We  never  hear  of  his  visiting  Athens  again,  nor 
does  he  ever  in  any  of  his  subsequently  written 
letters  make  mention  of  the  beautiful  idol 
city.  Meyer  suggests  that  the  speech  of  Paul  at 
Athens  contains  three  divisions :  (a)  Theology, 
24,  25  ;  {b)  Anthropology,  26-29  >  (0  Christology, 
30.  This  third  division  was  never  developed, 
but  was  abruptly  brought  to  a  conclusion  owing 
to  Paul  being  request^  to  defer  the  rest  of  his 
address  until  some  future  time.  Milman  {History 
of  Christianity,  voL  ii. )  beautifully  observes  upon 
the  effect  the  apostle's  words  must  have  had  upon 
his  philosophic  audience  :  *  Up  to  a  certain  point 
in  this  high  view  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
philosopher  of  the  Garden  as  well  as  of  the  Porch 
might  listen  with  wonder  and  admiration.  It 
soared  indeed  high  above  the  vulgar  religion ;  and 
in  the  lofty  and  serene  Deity  who  disdained  to 
dwell  in  the  earthly  temple  and  needed  nothing 
from  the  hand  of  man,  the  Epicurean  might 
almost  suppose  that  he  heard  the  language  of  his 
own  teacher.     But  the  next  sentence  which  as- 
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serted  the  providence  of  God  as  the  active  creative  the  Great,  Atheps  was  the  rallying-point  of  the 

energy, — as    the    conservative,    the    ruling,    the  dying  Pagan  party,   the  last  home  of  the  old 

ordaininc^  principle, — annihilated   at    once    the  schools  of  neathen  philosophy  (see  for  an  able  and 

atomic  theory  and  the  government  of  blind  chance  picturesque  account  of  Athens  in  the  first  days  of 

to  which  Epicurus  ascribed  the  origin  and  preser-  Christianity,  Renan,  St.  Paul,  chap.  vii.). 

vation  of  the  universe.'  Among  the  which  wbb  Bionyniu  the  Areo- 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  Paul  was  pctgite.     This  Dionysius  must  have  been  a  man 

/i/ow  at  Athens,  and  that  therefore  the  report  of  of  power  and  distinction,   for  the    Areopagites 

the  speech  must  have  been  given  to  the  writer  of  were  chosen  from  the  noblest  families  of  Athens, 

the  '  Acts '  by  the  apostle  himself.  The  number  of  these  judges  seems  to  have  varied 


Ver.   34.   Howbeit  certain  men  olaye  nnto  at  different  periods.     Eusebius  and  other  ancient 

him,  and  believed.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Paul  authors  relate  how  this  Dionysius  subsequently 

failed  in  his  attempt  to  found  a  Christian  church  became  Bishop  of  Athens,  and  according  to  one 

at  Athens.     His  stay  does  not  appear  to  have  tradition    suffered    martyrdom.      The    mystical 

been  a  prolonged  one.    While  we  possess  five  of  writings  attributed  to  him  really  belong  to  another 

Paul's  letters  addressed  to  Greek  cities, — two  to  Dionysius  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century. 
Thessalonica,  two  to  Corinth,  one  to  Philippi, — we        And  a  woman  named  Damaiis.     Nothing  is 

have  none  written  to  the  famous  capital.     Paul  known  of  this  Damaris.   Considering  the  seclusion 

never  seems  to  have  revisited  the  city.    Never  in  which  Greek  women  lived,  the  mention  of  her 

again,  either  in  the  '  Acts  *  or  in  the  contents  of  name  as  if  she  had  been  present  at  the  meeting 

any  of  his  subsequently  written  epistles,  do  we  on   the  Hill  of  Mars  is  singular.     Chrysostom 

meet  with  the  name  of  Athens.  supposes  that  she  was  the  wife  of   Dionysius. 

The  city  of  the  '  violet  crown '  was  one  of  the  Stier  suggests  she  was  an  Hetaira,  one  of  that 

last  of  the  great  European  centres  really  to  accept  unhappily  famous  Athenian  sisterhood  who  like 

Christianity.     Even  sdfter  the  days  of  Constantine  Mary  Magdalene  was  called  to  repentance. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


Paul  at  Corinth — He  returns  to  Jerusalem  and  Antioch — Apollos  the 
Alexandrian  becomes  a  Christian. 

1  A  FTER  these  things  Paul  *  departed  from  Athens,  and  came  ^^^  ^  ^. 

2  ±\  to  *  Corinth  ;  And  found  a  certain  Jew  named  *  Aquila,  J^yS^Jj. 
born  in  '  Pontus,  lately  come  from  ^  Italy,  with  his  wife  *  Pris-  sJiS.'s';"* 
cilia;  (because  that  'Claudius  had  commanded  all*  Jews  to  i,w^'^;U\ 

3  depart  from  Rome:)  and  came  unto  them.  And  because  fte  fc^.x^JiV 
was  of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them,  and  -^wrought :  for    f^'*^*"'^- 

4  by  their  occupation  •  they  were  tentmakers.     And  he  *' reasoned  ^t^nib!'' 
*  in  the  synagogue  every  sabbath,  and  '  persuaded  the  Jews  and  eoUlt^^. 

5  the  Greeks.  And  *when  Silas  and  Timotheus*  were  come  ■^j6(Gk!r  So 
from  '  Macedonia,  Paul  was**  pressed  in  spirit,*  and  ''testified    ?c^*iv^xa: 

6  to  the  Jews  that  ''Jesus  was  Christ.  And  when  they  opposed  JTh^*;iiil' 
themselves,  and  -^blasphemed,  ^he  shook  his  raiment,  and  said  ^17.  ''^** 
unto  them,  ^  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads  ;  '  I  am  clean  :    1^ 

7  '  from  henceforth  I  will  go  unto  the  Gentiles.  And  he  departed  9  Cor.  v.  n'; 
thence,  and  entered  into  a  certain  man's  house,  named*  Justus,  ACh. x^Lx4, 
"one  that  worshipped  God,  whose  house  joined  hard  to  the  /Seedi. xvi. 

8  synagogue.     And  *'Crispus,  the  ^  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue, 

«wSee  Lu.  xii.  50.  So  Job  xxxii.  18;  Jer.  xx.  9.                   »Ch.  xx.  ax.     See  Lu.  xvi.  a8.                  o  Ch.  xvii.  j ;  ver.  aS. 

/See  ch.  xiii.  ^5.  a  Neh.  v.  13.    Cp.  Mat.  x.  14 ;  ch.  xiii.  51.                 rEzek.  xviii.  13,  xxxiii.  4.    See  Lev.  xx.9. 

s  Ch.  XX.  a6  (Gk.).  Cp.  Ezek.  iii.  18.  19,  xxxiii.  o.                 t  See  ch.  xxriii.  a8.                  u  Ch.  xvi.  14.    See  ch.  xiii.  43. 

»x  Cor.  i.  14.  ttfVer.  17.     See  Mk.  v.  aa. 

*  Som€  of  the  older  authorities  omit  the  word  *  Paul.' 

»  betUr,  *  all  the  Jews.'  *  detter,  *  by  their  craft'  *  or  *  Timothy.* 

*  The  older  authorities^  instead  of  'spirit,'  read  *word;*  render  then^  *was 
constrained  by  the  word.' 

*  Several  of  the  oldest  authorities  read  here^  '  Titus  Justus.' 
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believed  on  the  Lord  ''with  all  his  house;  and  many  of  *the  xSeech.xi.14. 

y  So  ch.  xxiii. 

9  Corinthians  hearing  believed,  and  were  baptized.     Then  'spake    ".  xxvu.a3, 
the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the  night  by  'a  vision,  Be  not  afraid,  but  *seech.xii.9. 

**  -^  '  ajer.  1. 8, 19; 

10  speak,  and  hold  not  thy  peace :  For  ^  I  am  with  thee,  and  no    Mat.  xxvia. 

90.     oce 

man  shall  set  on  thee  to  hurt  thee :  for  I  have  much  people  in  A^^-^  5.-. 

11  this  city.     And  he  continued  there  a  year  and  six  months,  ^Xf?7: 

'  '  ch.  XIX.  ai ; 

teaching  the  word  of  God  among  them.  ]^<|">-  ,*^-  ^^ 

12  And  when  Gallio  was  the  *  deputy'^  of  ^Achaia,  the  Jews  acSrlTi''' 
made  insurrection*  with  one  accord  against  Paul,  and  ^brought    ^^^C^L 

13  him  to  '  the  jqdgment  seat,  Saying,  TVx^  fellow  persuadeth  men  ''See  Mat.  x. 

14  to  worship  God  contrary  to  -^the  law.     And  when  Paul  was 'sSVi'.*^" 
now  about  to  ^open  his  mouth,  Gallio  said  unto  the  Jews,  If  it  /v^^jj?* 
were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  *  lewdness,'  O  ye  Jews,  reason  liS*<A!*jriiL*' 

15  would  that  I  should  '  bear  with  you  :  ^^  *  But  if  it  be  a  question  /Sc  Mli". 
of  words  and  names,  and  of -^  your  law,  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I  will  As?ch?ixui 

16  be  no  judge  of  such  matters.    And  he  drave  them  from  'the  iTo^Ctk 

17  judgment  seat.  Then  all  the  Greeks  "  took  '  Sosthenes,  the  nYer'.ai  See 
'^ chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him  before  'the  judg-  aM^i^y/^; 
ment  seat.     And  Gallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things.  ch*!xv. 23^41, 

1 8  And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  yet  a  good  while,"  and  then  Si^'^.*^* 
"took  his  leave  of  the  brethren,  and  sailed  thence  into  '  Syria,  ^Nuin.vi.28; 
and  with  him  -^Priscilla  and  -^Aquila:  having  ^  shorn  his  head  »'Rom.  ivi.  i. 

19  in  '^  Cenchrea :  for  he  had  ^  a  vow.     And  he  came  to  '  Ephesus.    ^'..^: '» 
and  left  them  there:  but  he  himself  entered  'into  the  syna-    >6.«7;iCor. 

^  XV.  32jxvi.8. 

20  gogue,  and    reasoned  with  the  Jews.     When  they  desired  him    f^^;^'-^'* . 

21  to  tarry  longer  time  with  them,  he  consented  not ;  But  *  bade    fy^}":**®* 
them  farewell,  saying,  *'  I  must  by  all  means  ^  keep  this  feast    ^"^^^'^ 
that  Cometh  in  Jerusalem :"  but  I  will  return  again  unto  you,  ^g^^^'j^i* 

22  'if  God  will.  And  he  sailed  from  'Ephesus.  And  when  he  »stech.xvii. 
had  landed  at  -^Caesarea,  and  'gone  up,  and  saluted  the  church,  „^"ch.xx  16. 

23  he  went  down  to  *  Antioch.     And  after  he  had  *  spent  some  "'Sji.**,!!' 
time   there,  he  departed,  and   went   over  all  the   country  of '^i^y;*^* 
'^Galatia    and   ^'Phrygia   'in   order,    -^strengthening    all    the    j^'w.'isl 
^disciples.  f^\ 

24  And  a  certain  Jew  named  *  Apollos,  born  at  '  Alexandria,  an  ^sec*di."iii'K' 
eloquent^*  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  came  to  *  Ephesus.  .fiire  fuiiy 

25  This  man  was  '  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  ;  and  being  « Se^*cS.il!3l." 
**  fervent  in  the  spirit,  he  spake  and  taught  *  diligently  the    (Gk.)f^^ 

c  See  ch.  xvi.  6.  Cp.  GaL  i.  6,  iv.  14.        d  See  ch.  ii.  xo.        ^  See  Lu.  i.  3.        /See  ch.  xiv.  23.        ^  Ver.  37.    See  ch.  xi.  s6. 
A  Ch.  xix.  z  ;  z  Cor.  i.  za,  iii.  4, 5, 6, 22,  iv.6,  xvi.  xa ;  Tit.  iiL  X3.  i  See  ch.  vi.  9.  k  See  Lu.  i.  4. 

i  Gal.  vi.  6  (Gk.).    See  Lu.  i  4.  jnRom.  xii.  zz.  n  Gk.  as  ver.  a6 ;  ch.  xxiii.  Z5,  ao,  xxiv.  aa. 

^  proconsul  of  Achaia  *  detter,  *  assaulted.' 

°  or  better,  *  crime.'  ^®  that  I  should  have  borne  with  you 

^^  The  majority  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  the  Greeks.' 
'*  literally,  *  still  many  days.' 

i«  Very  many  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  I  must  by  all 
means  keep  this  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem.' 
**  Some  render  *  a  learned  man.' 
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26  things  of  the  Lord/*  knowing  only  '  the  baptism  of  John.  And 
he  began  to  -^ speak  boldly  in  the  synagogue:  whom  when 
^  Aquila  and  Priscilla "  had  heard,  they  took  him  unto  thein, 
and  **  expounded  unto  him  '  the  way  of  God  more  *  perfectly. 

27  And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass  into  '  Achaia,  the  brethren 
wrote,  exhorting  "  the  disciples  to  **  receive  him  :  who,  when  he 
was  come,  *' helped  them  much  which  had  believed  through 

28  grace:  For  he  "'mightily  convinced  "^the  Jews,  and  that  pub- 
licly, showing  by  the  ^  Scriptures  that  *  Jesus  was  Christ. 

^*  The  more  trustworthy  authorities  read  here^  *the  things  concerning  Jesus.' 

^'  The  older  authorities  invert  the  name  '  Priscilla  and  Aquila.* 

^"^  Some  would  render,  *  the  brethren  exhorted  him,  and  wrote  to  the  disciples.' 
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o  Lu.  vii.  39 ; 

ch.  xix.  3. 
P  See  ch.  iv.39 
y  Vers.  X,  x8. 
rSeech.xi.  4. 
xSeech  ix  a 
t  Ver.  xa. 
u  See  Lu.  viii 

wCp.  X  Cot. 

ill.  6. 
flcr  Lu.  xxiii.  xo 

jrCh.  xvu.  a. 
y  See  ch,  xvii. 

.Ver.  5.; 
ch.  xvii.  3. 
So  ch.  ix.  aa. 


St.  Paul  at  Corinth,  1^18. 

Ver.  I.  Came  to  Corinth.  The  Corinth  which 
was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  life  and  work 
of  Paul  was  a  new  city,  comparatively  speaking. 
The  old  city  of  the  same  name,  so  renowned  in 
Grecian  story,  had  been  completely  destroyed 
by  the  Roman  Mummius,  and  for  a  hundred  years 
the  capital  of  the  *  Achsean  League '  was  left  a 
heap  of  ruins.  Its  destruction  was,  indeed,  so 
complete  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb.  Some 
eighty-seven  years  before  Paul's  visit,  Julius  Caesar 
rebuilt  the  fallen  city,  and  made  it  a  '  Colonia ; ' 
and  at  this  period  it  was  a  city  of  the  second  rank 
in  the  Empire.  The  growth  of  the  new  city  was 
strangely  rapid ;  it  soon  surpassed  its  former 
opulence  and  splendour ;  it  became  a  vast  com- 
mercial centre,  and  was  frequented  by  strangers 
from  all  parts.  To  a  city  so  peopled,  and  possess- 
ing so  great  a  trade,  it  can  easily  be  believed  that 


Coin  of  Corinth. 

many  Jews  were  attracted.  The  laxity  of  the 
morals  of  Corinth  has  been  frequently  conmiented 
upon ;  writers  tell  us  there  was,  in  this  great  and 
wicked  city,  one  temple  dedicated  to  Venus 
Pandemosy  to  which  a  thousand  courtesans  were 
attached. 

It  was  in  this  great  mercantile  centre  that  Paul 
fixed  his  abode  ;  and  here  for  a  year  and  a  half  he 
remained.  His  success  in  his  missionary  work 
was  very  marked ;  for  in  this  dissolute  city  of 
traders  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  'tent- 
maker'  founded  a  great  and  influential  community, 
obedient  to  the  commands  of  Christ.  In  the  re- 
cords of  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  the  Corin- 
thian community  in  numbers,  in  stedfastness,  in 
devotion,  take  rank  with  Antioch  and  Ephesus, 
Thessalonica  and  Rome. 

Ver.  2.  And  found  a  certain  Jew  named 
Aquila,  bom  in  Fontus,  lately  come  tmm.  Italy, 
with  Mb  wife  Priscilla.  It  seems,  on  the  whole, 
probable  that  Aquila  and  Priscilla—  two  great 


names  in  early  Christian  story — were  Christians 
before  they  met  with  Paul.  There  is  no  mention 
in  the  *  Acts '  of  their  conversion  ;  and,  as  it  has 
been  well  argued,  Paul's  *  finding  these  Jews  out 
and  consorting  with  them,  affords  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  their  Christianity  :  only 
among  Christians  could  the  apostle  feel  himself 
at  home. '  The  friendship  between  Paul  and  the 
two  tentmakers,  Aquila,  and  Priscilla  his  wife, 
appears  to  have  been  very  intimate  and  enduring. 
We  read  of  them  seveial  times  in  his  epistles. 
They  were  with  him  during  his  long  residence 
at  Ephesus ;  they  were  at  Rome  when  he  wrote 
the  great  letter  to  the  Christians  of  that  city; 
once  (Rom.  xvi.  3,  4),  he  tells  us,  these  devoted 
friends  laid  down  their  necks  for  his  (Paul's)  life. 
If,  as  we  suppose  (see  note  on  the  next  sentence), 
these  two  Jews  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Jesus 
before  the  meeting  with  Paul,  then  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  are  the  two  most  ancient-known  members 
of  the  primitive  Church  of  Rome. 

Because  that  Clandius  had  commanded  aU 
Jews  to  depart  from  Bome.  Suetonius  ( Claudius, 
XXV. )  has  a  statement  which  exactly  fits  in  with 
these  words  of  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts.*  He  (the 
Emperor  Claudius)  banished  the  Jews  from  Rome, 
who  were  constantly  making  disturbances  at  the 
instigation  of  one  *  Chrestus.  *  Christus  was  not 
unfrequently  written  or  pronounced  *  Chrestus* 
(see  Tertullian,  Apol. ).  It  is  more  than  probable, 
considering  the  constant  communication  that  was 
taking  place  between  Rome  and  Antioch  and 
Csesarea,  that  Christianity  had  been  introduced 
into  Rome  by  travelling  S3rriac  Jews  long  before 
this  (A.D.  51).  At  that  first  Pentecost,  for 
instance,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  we  know 
'  strangers  of  Rome '  listened  at  Jerusalem  to  the 
inspir^  utterances  of  Peter  and  the  eleven  (Acts 
ii.  10).  We  know  that  a  large  Jewish  colony 
dwelt  in  the  capital  city ;  the  causes,  therefore, 
of  the  disturbance  which  occasioned  the  decree 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  are  easily  conceived. 
Jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
community,  was  soon  excited  against  the  teachers 
of  the  new  doctrines  of  Jesus ;  and  what  we  have 
seen  taking  place  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  at  Lystra, 
at  Philippi,  at  Thessalonica,  no  doubt  on  a  larger 
scale  took  place  in  the  crowded  Jews'  quarter  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at  Rome  ;  and  the  result 
of  the  uproar  was  the  imperial  decree  which 
banished  for  a  season  all  the  Jewish  community 
from  Rome.     Among  the  victims  of  the  decree 
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were  Ihe  tentmaker  of  Pontus  and  his  wife, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  Paul  met  with  and 
jomed  at  Corinth.  This  imperial  decree  which 
banished  the  Jews  does  not  appear  to  have  long 
continued  in  force.  When  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  some  six  or  seven  years  later, 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  had  already  returned  to 
Rome  ;  and  when  Paul  was  taken  to  the  metro- 
polis as  a  prisoner,  he  found  many  Tews  there. 

Ver.  3.  And  because  he  was  of  the  same  craft, 
he  abode  with  them,  and  wrought  (for  by  their 
oocnpation  they  were  tentmakers).  We  have 
here  the  first  mention  of  the  handicraft  by  which, 
during  so  many  periods  of  that  toilsome,  anxious 
missionary  life  of  hii,  Paul  earned  his  daily  bread. 
This  trade,  leame4  in  his  boyhood,  gives  us  no 
clue  to  the  circumstsmces  of  the  family  of  Saul  of 
Tarsus.  We  have  g»od  reason  for  assuming  that 
the  family  were  in  a]p9uent  circumstances.  Every 
Jewish  boy  was  carefully  taught  a  trade.    Since 


the  captivity,  and  the  terrible  misfortuies  of  the 
chosen  people,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  had  taught 
the  Rabbis  the  stem  necessity  which  existed  for 
every  Jewish  boy  to  be  able  at  least  to  earn  his 
daily  bread  in  the  foreign  cities  where  the  chances 
of  war  or  persecution  might  transport  him.  We 
read  in  the  Talmud,  '  what  is  commanded  of  a 
father  towards  his  son?  To  circumcise  him,  to 
teach  hhn  the  law,  to  teach  him  a  trade.'  Rabbi 
Judah  saith :  *  He  that  teacheth  not  his  son  a 
trade,  teacheth  him  to  be  a  thief.*  Rabban 
Gamaliel  saith  :  '  He  that  hath  a  trade  in  his  hand, 
to  what  is  he  like  ?  He  is  like  a  vineyard  that  is 
fenced. '  Tentmaking  was  a  common  occupation 
in  Paul's  native  Cilicia.  These  tents  were  niade  of, 
the  rough  hair  of  the  goats,  which  abounded  in  the 
Cilician  hill  country.  It  was  a  well-known  trade 
in  the  markets  of  the  Levant  This  tent-cloth 
was  generally  known  as  '  Cilicium.*  We  read  of 
it,  this  hair-cloth,  in  mediaeval  works  on  peni- 


Ruint  at  Corinth. 


tential  discipline.  The  word  Cilicium  is  still 
retained  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  Aquila  and  Paul 
was  the  making-up  of  this  goat's-hair  cloth  into 
tents.  *  Paul,  writes  St.  Chrysostom,  *  after 
working  miracles,  would  stand  in  his  workshop  of 
Corinth,  and  stitch  the  leather  skins  (the  Greek 
father  appears  not  to  have  known  of  the  ordinary 
goat's-hair  cloth)  with  his  hands,  while  the  angels 
looked  on  him  lovingly,  and  the  devils  with  fear.' 
At  Miletus,  when  Paul  took  leave  of  the  elders  of 
Ephesus,  with  whom  he  had  spent  so  long  a  time, 
he  expressly  alludes  to  the  toil  of  his  hands  (Acts 
XX.  34).  Allusion  is  also  made  to  it  in  i  Thess. 
ii.  9  J  2  Thess.  iil  8 ;  I  Cor.  iv.  12. 

Ver.  4.  And  he  reasoned  in  the  synagogue 
every  sabbath.  According  to  his  invariable 
custom,  speaking  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  first 
to  his  own  countrymen,  and  to  the  strangers  who 
loved  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  worshipped  with 
tliem  in  the  synagogue.     In  the  desert  wanderings. 


when  they  came  out  from  Egyjpt ;  in  their  own 
land,  in  the  golden  days  of  David  and  Solomon  ; 
in  the  captivity  of  Babylon ;  in  the  wide  disper- 
sion which  immediately  preceded  and  succeeded 
the  fall  of  the  city  and  temple  ;  during  the  eighteen 
hundred  years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  awful 
catastrophe ;  now,  in  our  days,  in  almost  every 
great  city  of  the  world,  have  this  strange,  un- 
changing race  kept  this  solemn  Sabbath  rest,  in 
accordance  with  the  charge  which  the  God  of  Israel 
delivered  to  His  great  servant,  whom  the  Jews,  in 
loving  memory,  still  call  *  Moses  our  RabbL' 

Ver.  5.  And  when  Silas  and  Timothetu  were 
come  f^m  Macedonia,  Paul  was  pressed  in  the 
spirit,  and  testified  to  the  Jews  that  Jesus  was 
Ohrist.  The  older  Mss. ,  instead  of  the  words  «-^ 
«'vii/^M(Ti,  in  the  spirit^  read  ri  xiy^,  in  the  word, 
the  translation  would  then  run,  '  Paul  was  con- 
strained by  the  word,' — that  is,  vrfien  his  two  friends 
Silas  and  Timotheus  came,  their  presence  gave 
him  a  new  impulse  :  he  was  able  to  work  with 
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better  heart  than  when  all  alone  he  had  to  toil 
for  his  daily  bread,  and  then,  all  weary  and  soli- 
tary, to  meet  the  various  checks  and  discourage- 
ments which  so  often  perplex  God's  true  servants 
in  their  work.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
assistance  Timotheus  brought  him  from  his  dear 
converts  at  Thessalonica  in  part,  at  least,  freed 
him  from  the  necessity  of  hard,  unremitting  labour 
(see  2  Cor.  xi.  9).  The  word  translated  'was 
pressed  '  is  a  singular  one  ;  it  was  used  once  very 
solemnly  by  the  Lord  Himself  (see  Luke  xii.  50 : 
'  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized  with ;  and  how  am 
I  straitened  (or  pressed)  till  it  be  accomplished'). 
The  word  telk  of  an  intense  Divine  impulse, 
urging  to  a  work  which  brooks  no  delay  or 
hesitation. 

Ver.  6.  And  when  they  oppoeed  thenuelyeB, 
and  blasphemed.  The  more  than  usually  violent 
opposition  of  the  Jews  which  appears  from  these 
words,  and  also  from  the  apostle^s  sad,  reproachful 
allusion  in  the  First  Epistle,  written  about  this 
time,  to  Thessalonica  (i  Thess.  ii.  14),  was  no 
doubt  stirred  up  by  the  intense  earnestness  of 
Paul  in  his  wofk  after  the  arrival  of  Silas  and 
Timotheus,  when  he  was  '  pressed  and  constrained 
by  the  word.* 

He  shook  hie  raiment  That  is,  he  shook  the 
very  dust  out  of  his  garments— a  similarly  sym- 
bolical action  to  the  one  related  in  chap.  xiii.  -51, 
in  Pisidian  Antioch,  when  he  shook  oft  the  dust 
of  his  feet.  In  each  of  these  dramatic  actions,  so 
common  among  oriental  peoples,  Paul  desired  to 
show  his  complete  renunciation  of  those  Jews 
'  displeasing  to  God,  and  enemies  to  all  mankind,' 
as  he  terms  them  in  his  Thessalonian  letter ;  not 
even  a  particle  of  dust  might  remain  on  his  feet  or 
garments  as  a  bond  of  umon  (see  the  direction  of 
the  Master  in  such  cases.  Matt.  x.  14). 

Tour  Uood  be  npon  your  own  heads;  I  am 
clean.  I  am  pure,  he  would  say,  free  from  guilt 
and  responsibility,  although  you,  in  your  blind 
perverseness,  perish.  The  terms  of  this  terrible 
expression  would  be  well  known  to  the  Jewish 
Rabbis  and  leaders  at  Corinth ;  they  were  from 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  4. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  departed  fhence,  and  entered 
into  a  certain  man's  honse,  named  Jnstns,  one 
that  wonhipped  God,  whose  house  joined  hard 
to  the  synagogae.  As  long  as  it  was  possible, 
Paul  seems  always  to  have  made  the  synagogue,  or 
the  meeting-place  of  prayer  for  the  Jews,  his 
centre  of  work  ;  but  this  usually,  after  a  time, 
was  closed  to  him.  So  at  Rome  we  read  of  '  his 
own  hired  house;'  at  Ephesus,  *the  school  of 
Tyrannus ; '  at  Corinth,  it  was  the  house  of  a 
proselyte  close  by  the  Jews'  synagogue,  where 
Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  the  little 
Church  of  Christ,  to  instruct  them  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Master.  The  better  MSS.  here,  instead  of 
'Justus,'  read  'Titus,  or  Titius  Justus.'  It  is 
possible  this  was  the  *  Titus'  (Gal.  ii.  1)  who  sub- 
sequently became  the  celebrated  companion  of 
Paul,  and  in  the  end  one  of  his  successors  in  the 
rule  of  the  churches.  In  this  very  uncertain 
reference  we  possess  the  only  possible  allusion  in 
the  '  Acts '  to  St.  Paul's  famous  companion. 

Ver.  8.  And  Grispns,  the  chief  mler  of  the 
synagogae,  believed  on  the  Lord  with  all  his 
house.  On  the  solemn  separation  of  Paul  from 
the  Jews,  this  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  evidently  a 
man  of  high  consideration,  joined  the  Church  of 
Jesus.  He  was  one  of  the  few  persons  in  Corinth 
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whom  Paul  baptized  with  his  own  hand  (i  Cor. 
L  14).  We  have  here  another  instance  in  which 
a  whole  family  became  Christians.  A  very  old 
tradition  speaks  of  this  Crispus  as  subsequently 
Bishop  of  £gina. 

Ana  many  of  theCorinthians  hearing  belieTed. 
That  is,  many  of  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of 
Corinth,  in  distinction  to  the  Jews  and  proselytes 
before  alluded  to. 

Ver.  9.  Then  spake  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  the 
night  by  a  vision.  A  form  most  probably  appeared 
to  the  apostle  when  be  heard  the  voice  bidding 
him  be  of  good  courage  (see  for  a  similar  vision, 
when  a  form  appeared  and  a  voice  was  heard,  xvi. 
9,  xxii.  18). 

Ver.  10.  I  have  mnoh  people  in.  this  city. 
'  How  great  is  the  mercy  of  God !  Nineveh, 
Sodom,  Corinth, — ^no  city  is  so  corrupt  that  He 
does  not  send  preacheis  of  righteousness  to  the 
people.  .  .  .  Paul  accomplished  a  greater  work 
m  tne  wicked  city  of  Corinth  than  in  the  learned 
city  of  Athens  ;  Paul  had  the  pleasure  of  changing 
these  impure  and  sinful  souls  into  pure  brides, 
whom  he  conducted  to  Christ,  and  to  whom  he 
could  afterwards  say.  Ye  were  thieves,  covetous, 
drunkards,  revilers,  extortioners;  but  ye  are  washed, 
sanctified,  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  by  the  spurit  of  our  God.  ...  All  this  teaches 
us  not  to  grow  weary,  even  when  we  are  dealing 
with  the  worst  of  men '  (Starke  and  others,  quoted 
by  Lange  on  this  passage). 

Ver.  II.  And  ne  continned  there  a  year  and 
six  months.  This  year  and  a  half  was  the  whole 
period  of  his  residence  at  Corinth.  It  was  during 
this  lengthened  stay  that  the  apostle  wrote  the  two 
epistles  to  the  church  of  Thessialonica,  the  earliest 
letters  we  possess  of  St.  Paul. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  Gallio  was  the  depnty  of 
Achaia.  The  Greek  verb  rendered  *was  the 
deputy,'  should  be  translated  '  was  the  proconsul.' 
Gloog  remarks  that  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia 
was  almost  of  the  same  extent  with  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Greece.  It  included  the  Peloponnesus 
and  the  rest  of  Greece  proper ;  whereas  Mace- 
donia, Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  ^rt  of  Illyria  formed 
the  province  of  Macedonia.  These  provinces  were 
transferred  from  the  government  of  the  senate  to 
that  of  the  emperor,  voidiviceversa^  more  than  once. 
The  writer  of  the  'Acts,'  however,  with  his  usual 
scrupulous  historical  accuracy,  speaks  of  the 
governor  of  the  province  of  Achaia  as  proconsul. 
Suetonius  expressly  mentions  that  Claudius  the 
emperor  gave  up  to  the  senate  the  provinces  of 
Achaia  and  Macedonia,  which  would  account  for 
the  governor  being  styled  proconsul,  the  title  of 
the  senate's  official.  The  proconsul  had  been 
adopted  by  the  rhetorician  L.  Junius  Gallio, 
whose  name  he  took,  and  was  generally  known  as 
Junius  Annseus  Gallio,  brother  of  Seneca,  the 
famous  philosopher  and  tutor  of  Nero.  Gallio 
was  one  of  the  marked  men  of  that  age.  He  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Statius,  Seneca,  and  others. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  cultivated  and  polished 
scholar,  popular,  and  even  beloved.  Seneca  writes 
of  him  with  the  tenderest  affection  :  '  My  brother 
Gallio,  whom  every  one  loves  too  little,  even  he 
who  loves  him  most.'  Statius  gives  him  a  beautiful 
but  untranslateable  epithet  when  he  calls  him 
*  dulcis  Gallio.'  Renan  (St,  ratd)^  writing  of  this 
Roman  official,  well  sums  up  contemporary  history 
in  his  words  :  *  C'^tait  un  bel  esprit  et  une  &me 
noble,  un  ami  des  pontes  et  des  ^rivains  c^l^bres. 
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Tous  ceux  qui  le  connaissaient  Tadoraient.  .  .  . 
II  semble  que  ce  fut  sa  haute  culture  hell^nique 
qui  le  fit  choisir,  sous  le  lettr<^  Claude  pour  Tad- 
ministration  d'une  Province  (Achaia)  que  tous  les 
gouvernements  un  peu  eclair^  entouraient  d'atten- 
tions  d^licates.' 

The  JewB  made  ingmrection  mth  one  accord 
against  Paul.  It  is  not  stated  what  circumstances 
directly  led  up  to  this  attack  on  Paul.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  change  of  government  on 
the  arrival  of  Gallio  encouraged  the  Jewish  party, 
ever  bitterly  hostile  to  their  old  leader,  to  bring 
about  his  arrest.  It  was  no  doubt,  however, 
devised  at  the  suggestion  of  his  sleepless  enemies 
in  the  Holy  Land,  who  watched  continually  his 
movements  and  his  work. 

And  bronght  him  to  the  jndgment-seat.  It 
was  die  custom  of  the  provincial  governors  of  the 
Empire  to  hold  their  courts  on  certain  fixed  days 
of  the  week.  These  sittings  were  commonly  held 
in  the  Agora  or  market-place.  The  *  judgment- 
seat'  {ri  fififiM),  mentioned  again  twice  (see  vers.  i6, 
17),  was  of  two  kinds — (i)  fixed  in  some  public 
place  ;  or  (2)  moveable  and  taken  about  by  the 
magistrate,  to  be  set  up  in  whatever  spot  he  might 
wish  to  sit. 

Ver.  13.  Saying,  This  fellow  peisuadeth  men 
to  worship  God  contrary  to  the  law.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  the  *  law  *  here  alluded  to  was 
the  law  not  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Empire ;  it 
was  the  Roman,  not  the  Mosaic  law,  which  the 
stranger  Jew,  Paul,  was  accused  of  violating,  and 
the  offence  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  promulgate 
a  religion  which  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  impe- 
rial government.  There  were,  besides  that  form 
of  Paganism  which  was  the  state  religion  of  Rome, 
other  systems  of  worship  formally  sanctioned  and 
recognised  by  the  state  ;  among  these,  Judaism, 
although  for  a  time  banished  from' Rome  itself, 
was  ranked.  The  apostle  was  charged  now  before 
the  proconsul's  court  with  preaching  in  Corinth 
a  new  and  unlawful  religion.  From  Gallio's  own 
comment  in  ver.  15,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Paul 
was  accused  of  introducing  new  deities  as  objects 
of  worship.  It  was  a  novel  and  unprincipled 
method  of  action,  and  as  the  event  showed,  one 
seen  through  by  the  Roman  official. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  Panl  was  now  about  to 
open  his  month,  Oallio  said  nnto  the  Jews. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  Gallio  knew  some- 
thing about  the  Christian  sect  then  becoming 
numerous  in  several  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire. 
One  so  high  in  favour  as  the  proconsul  of  Achaia, 
who  had  been  necessarily  thrown  in  contact  with 
so  many  of  the  chief  personages  of  the  Empire, 
was,  of  course,  well  acquainted  with  the  outlines 
of  the  history  of  these  Christians  ;  and  Gallio,  in 
common  with  other  noble  Romans,  regarded  them 
simply  as  an  offshoot  of  the  great  Jewish  race, — as 
dissenters,  perhaps,  from  some  of  the  ancestral 
superstitions,  but  fairly  entitled,  in  common  with 
their  co-religionists,  to  the  contemptuous  toleration 
and  even  protection  of  Rome. 

If  it  were  a  matter  of  wrong  or  wicked  lewd- 
ness, 0  ye  Jews,  reason  would  that  I  should 
bear  with  you.  The  Roman  judge's  answer  to 
the  Jewish  accusation  against  the  Christian  Paul 
was  :  If  what  you  allege  this  stranger  to  have 
done  partook  of  the  nature  either  of  'wrong* 
{JtiUtift*,  an  act  of  injustice,  fraud,  dishonesty) 
or  of  '  wicked  lewdness '  {fetiau^tifiut  wttipov,  a 
wicked  a-ime),  then  I  would   have  gravely  con- 


sidered the  charge;  but,  by  your  own  showing, 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  crime  is  involved  in  your 
accusation. 

Ver.  15.  But  if  it  be  a  queetion  of  words  and 
names,  and  of  your  law,  look  ye  to  it ;  for  I 
wiU  be  no  judge  of  such  matters.  If  the  question 
turned  merely  upon  a  word  [the  Greek  equivalent 
here  is  in  the  singular]  and  upon  certain  names, 
Gallio  had  most  likely  in  Rome  or  elsewhere  heard 
the  name  of  Jesus,  and  how  the  Christians  termed 
Him  Christ,  the  Anointed  One,  their  expected 
king  Messiah ;  but  as  the  Roman  state  records 
related  how  this  Person  had  been  put  to  death  by 
the  Procurator  of  Judea,  Pilate,  the  Proconsul 
looked  upon  the  whole  matter  as  a  harmless 
superstition  on  the  part  of  Paul  and  his  fellow- 
Christians.  Certainly  the  majesty  of  the  Empire 
was  not  called  to  interfere  in  these  disputes  about 
a  dream  or  a  phantom.  Gallio  saw  that  the  griev- 
ance had  nothing  to  do  with  Rome  and  her  laws. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  drave  them  from  the  judg- 
ment-seal The  language  shows  that  some  force 
had  to  be  used  to  induce  these  importunate  accusers 
to  leave  the  court. 

Ver.  17.  Then  all  the  Greeks  took  Sosthenes, 
the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  beat  him 
before  the  judgment-seat.  The  better  Hss. 
simply  read,  '  Then  all  took,'  etc.  ;  the  Greeks 
was  a  later  interpolation.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  *air  refers  here  to  the  Gentile  or  Greek 
populace,  who,  ever  ready  to  show  their 
hatred  to  the  Jews  dwelling  among  them,  took 
this  opportunity,  when  the  despised  people  were 
being  driven  ignominiously  out  of  court,  of  venting 
their  dislike  upon  the  Jewish  leader.  Some  com- 
mentators have,  however,  supposed  that  the  '  all ' 
refers  not  to  the  Greek  populace,  but  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  who,  angry  at  finding  their  designs 
against  Paul  frustrated,  fell  upon  their  own  leader, 
to  whose  want  of  skill  or  perhaps  to  whose  treachery 
in  the  cause  they  ascnbed  their  present  failure 
before  Gallio.  This  supposition  is  based  in  great 
measure  on  the  possible  identification  of  this  Sos- 
thenes with  the  Sosthenes  mentioned  in  i  Cor.  i.  i, 
and  upon  the  hypothesis  that  he  was  already  a 
secret  friend  of  Paul's,  and  at  heart  a  Christian. 

And  Oallio  cared  for  none  of  those  things. 
The  utter  indifference  of  these  great  Roman  officials 
to  all  religion  is  well  painted  in  these  few  words. 
Such  questions  as  had  been  brought  before  his 
tribunal  that  day  were,  to  one  trained  in  Gallio's 
cheerless  school,  having,  as  he  thought,  no  bear- 
ing direct  or  indirect  on  the  present  life,  entirely 
without  interest.  Like  Pilate,  when  One  greater 
than  Paul  stood  before  him  similarly  accus^,  this 
Roman  seemed  to  favour  the  accused,  possibly 
owing  to  the  popular  dislike  of  the  Jewish  race. 
Pilate's  celebrated  words,  *  What  is  truth  ?'  betray 
the  same  utter  carelessness  and  indifference  ti) 
religion  and  religious  truth. 

Ver.  18.  And  Paul  after  this  tarried  there  yet 
a  good  while.  Some  months'  additional  work  is 
covered  by  this  expression.  During  this  period, 
after  the  Proconsul  Gallio's  dismissal  of  the  com- 
plaint, Paul  no  doubt  worked  unhindered  by  his 
Jewish  enemies,  and  was  able  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  churches  of 
the  first  days  at  Corinth.  The  publicity  attending 
on  the  arrest  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  trial  before  the 
court  of  Gallio,  no  doubt  assisted  him  in  his  efforts 
to  gain  a  hearing  in  that  wicked  and  licentious 
city. 
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And  sailed  thence  into  Syzift.  Antioch  in 
Syria  was  his  ultimate  destination.  He  embarked 
in  the  first  instance  for  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor 
(see  ver.  19). 

PriBcilla  and  Aquila.  See  note  on  ver.  2  of 
this  chapter.  In  other  passages  (Rom.  xvi.  3; 
2  Tim.  IV.  19)  are  these  two  intimate  friends  of 
the  apostle  named  in  this  unusual  order,  the 
woman  coming  first.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  her  influence  and  powers,  not  her 
husband's,  which  gave  the  couple  so  prominent 
a  position  in  the  early  Christian  Church.  She 
was  a  distinguished  instance  of  one  of  those 
bright  earnest  women  whose  powers  were  called 
into  action  by  the  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  His  chosen  friends,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  that  devoted  band  of  women-workers  wno  have 
now  for  eighteen  hundred  years  done  such  splendid 
work  for  their  Lord's  cause  in  all  climes  and 
among  all  peoples. 

Having  shorn  hia  head  in  Gendhrea.  Kenchrea 
was  ihe  harbour  on  the  eastern  side  of  Corinth, 
distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  city.  It  served 
the  commerce  of  Asia.  There  was,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city  and  isthmus,  another  port, 
Lechaeum,  for  the  Italian  and  western  trade. 
A  Christian  Church  was  very  early  planted  at 
Kenchrea  (see  Rom.  xvi.  i),  no  doubt  by  St.  Paul 
during  his  lengthened  Corinthian  residence. 

For  he  had  a  vow.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
exact  nature  of  *  vows'  among  the  Jews  at  this 
period  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  describe  with  any 
detail  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  carry- 
ing out  this  '  vow '  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  certainly 
not  a  strict  Nazarite  vow,  which  would  have  re- 
quired  the  shaving  of  the  head  in  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  hair  cut  off  would  in  that  case  have  been  burnt 
as  an  offering  in  the  Temple.  There  were,  how- 
ever, probably  modifications  of  the  original  rules 
in  the  case  of  foreign  Jews  residing  at  a  distance 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

The  *  vow  *  was  probably  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  the  Eternal  of  hosts  for  having  preserved 
him  from  evil,  and  for  having  prospered  his 
work  during  his  long  stay  at  Corinth.  It  involved, 
of  course,  a  lengthened  period  of  abstinence  and 
special  prayer.  It  has  been  asked  why  such  an 
one  as  St.  Paul,  by  his  own  example,  stamped 
with  approval  such  an  observance,  which  seems  to 
belong  to  the  old  worn-out  Jewish  customs.  To 
this  we  answer — (1)  St  Paul's  early  association 
and  training  had  familiarised  him  with  these  old 
cherished  practices,  and  in  such  seasons  of  fastine 
and  prayer  for  long  years  he  had  found  specif 
refreshment  and  help;  and  (2)  he  was  always 
glad  when,  without  injury  to  the  great  questions 
of  Gentile  liberty,  and  the  perfect  independence 
from  the  old  Mosaic  law  of  the  Gentile  peoples, 
he  could  show  his  loved  brethren  of  the  Jews  that 
?ie  did  not  despise  the  law.  Nor  did  he  ever  teach 
other  Jews  to  despise  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
only  too  glad  on  solemn  occasions  to  show  his 
reverence  for  it,  his  love  for  its  ancient  pre- 
cepts. We  find  Paul  always  seizing  opportumties 
of  devoting  himself  to  win  the  Jews  whenever  he 
could  do  so  without  injuring  his  own  especial 
work  among  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles :  * lo  the 
Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the 
Jews  ...  to  the  weak  became  I  as  weak,  that  I 
might  gain  the  weak  :  I  am  made  all  thins[s  to  all 
men,  that  I  might  by  all  means  save  some  (i  Cor. 
ix.  20- -22). 


St,  Paul  returns  to  Antioch  by  way  of  Ephesus 
and  JertisaUm^  and  there  closes  his  Second 
Missionary  foumey — He  thert  starts  on  his 
Third  Missionary  Enterprise^  ^9-23. 

Ver.  19.  And  he  oame  to  Ephesus,  and  left 
them  there.  For  a  note  on  Ephesus,  see  ver.  i 
of  the  next  chapter,  where  a  lengthened  sojourn  of 
the  apostle  in  that  city  is  related.  '  Them,'  that 
is,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  had  removed  to 
Ephesus  with  a  view  of  carrying  on  there  their 
tentmakin^  trade.  In  the  Syriac  Version  we  read 
at  the  begmning  of  ver.  21,  'And  he  left  Aquila 
and  Priscilla  at  Ephesus,  and  he  himself  sailed 
and  came  to  Csesarea.'  The  vojrage  from  Corintii 
to  Ephesus  under  favourable  circumstances  was 
then  accomplished  in  two  or  three  days,  though 
Cicero  relates  bow  he  once,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion his  brother  Quintus,  occupied  two  weeks  in 
sailing  from  Ephesus  to  Athens ;  but  unusual  delays 
in  both  of  these  cases  retarded  the  voyages. 

But  he  himself  entered  into  the  synagogae, 
and  reasoned  with  the  Jews.  These  words  were 
evidently  inserted  in  the  narrative  by  the  writer  of 
the  '  Acts '  to  make  it  clear  that  Paul's  purpose  at 
Ephesus  was  to  carry  out  no  business  plans  with 
his  old  friends  and  associates,  Priscilla  and  her 
husband.  They  came  to  Ephesus  together ;  they 
remained  behind  when  he  left;  and  even  while 
there,  the  apostle  took  no  part  in  the  old  work  of 
the  tentmakmg,  but,  as  his  custom  was,  preached 
and  taught  Paul's  association  with  Aquila  and 
other  workers  was  always  only  a  temporary  one, 
taken  up  and  laid  down  when  the  necessity  which 
had  occasioned  his  working  with  his  own  hands 
had  passed.  His  life  shows  the  dignity  of  all 
labour,  still  Paul's  real  work  was  something  very 
different  to  that  of  an  ordinary  handicraftsman. 

Ver.  20.  When  they  desired  him  to  tarxy 
longer  with  them.  Ephesus  appears  to  have 
been,  from  these  days  onward,  favourably  disposed 
to  receive  the  gospel.  This  earnest  request  to 
Paul  to  stay  longer  with  them  on  this  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit,  no  doubt  induced  him  to  fix  upon 
the  £reat  Asian  city  as  the  centre  of  his  work  lufter 
his  Third  Missionary  Journey.  Ephesus,  in  the 
earliest  Cluristian  annals,  occupied  a  foremost  and 
most  distinguished  place.  It  was  not  only  one  of 
the  churches  founded  by  Paul,  but  it  was  trained 
up  under  his  own  personal  superintendence  nearly 
for  three  years.  Timothy,  Paul's  most  intimate 
and  perhaps  his  most  loved  disciple,  after  an 
interval,  succeeded  the  apostle  in  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  and 
later  it  was  the  home  of  St.  John,  who,  accordinjg; 
to  universal  tradition,  spent  the  latter  years  of  his 
eventful  life  m  this  city.  Here,  too,  this  friend  of 
Christ  was  buried. 

He  consented  not;  Ver.  21.  But  bade  them 
farewdl,  saying,  I  mnst  by  aU  means  keep 
this  feast  that  cometh  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  a 
curious  variation  in  the  readings  in  this  verse ;  the 
words  from  'I  must'  down  to  'Jerusalem'  are 
omitted  in  many  of  the  ancient  authorities ;  but  as 
there  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  the  insertion  of 
such  a  clause,  and  some  of  the  better  Mss.  and 
Fathers,  and,  above  all,  the  Syriac  Version,  contain 
the  words,  it  is  better  with  many  of  the  modem 
commentators  to  retain  them  as  genuine.  'The 
feast'  is  most  probably  that  of  Pentecost,  as  the 
sea,  either  before  the  feast  of  Passover  in  the  spring, 
or  of  Tabernacles  in  late  autumn,  would  not  have 
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been  considered  safe  for  ships,  it  beix^  hardly 
probable  that  under  the  circumstances,  which  did 
not  seem  very  pressing,  one  like  Paul  would  have 
undertaken  an  exceptionally  expensive  and  danger- 
ous voyage.  This  explains  his  words  to  the  Ephe- 
sian  Jews,  '  I  must  by  all  means  keep  the  feast  that 
cometh  in  Jerusalem.  *  The  next  feast  in  rotation 
would  be  that  of  '  Tabernacles '  in  October.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  means  of  transit  from  the 
great  cities  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  for  a 
Jew  who  wished  to  keep  his  *  Pentecost  *  in  Jeru- 
salem, were  abundant  and  inexpensive.  Large 
bodies  of  these  Jewish  pilgrims  from  distant  coun- 
tries were  evidently  present  at  the  first  Pentecost 
feast  described  in  Acts  ii.  (see  especially  vers. 
9-1 1). 

Bnt  I  will  return  again  unto  you,  if  God  will. 
The  apostle  made  haste  to  fulfil  this  promise  (see 
chap.  xix.  I). 

Ver.  22.  And  when  he  had  landed  at  Osasaiea. 
This  Roman  capital  of  Judaea  was  the  usual  and 
most  convenient  port  for  travellers  journeying  to 
Jerusalem. 

And  gone  up,  and  saluted  the  church.  '  Gone 
up,'  that  is,  from  the  lowlands  surrounding  Csesarea 
to  the  highlands  in  the  midst  of  which  Jerusalem 
was  situated.  'The  Church'  is,  of  course,  the 
mother  church  of  Christianity,  the  congregations 
of  believers  in  Jerusalem.  This  was  apparently 
Paul's^  fourth  visit,  since  his  conversion,  to  the 
sacred  city.  He  seems  only  to  have  remained  a 
short  time,  and  we  hear  of  no  events  of  any  im- 
portance taking  place  during  his  stay.  The  very 
vague  mention  of  it  in  this  passage  is  the  only 
allusion  we  find  to  it.  He,  no  doubt,  on  this 
occasion  met  with  James  and  his  brother  apostles, 
and  recounted  to  them  the  progress  of  the  faith  in 
Corinth  and  Greece. 

He  went  down  to  Antloch.  Geographically 
speaking  strictly  correct,  the  position  of  Jeru- 
salem lyin^  much  higher  than  Syrian  Antioch. 
Thus  termmated  his  Second  Missionary  Journey ; 
it  had  occupied,  roughly  speaking,  .three  years. 

Ver.  23.  And  after  he  had  spent  some  time 
there.  Many  expositors  suppose  that  during  this 
residence  of  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  took  place  his 
famous  interview  with  the  leading  apostle  of  the 
circumcision,  on  which  occasion  Paul,  to  use  his 
own  words,  withstood  Peter  to  the  face,*  because 
he  was  to  be  blamed  (see  Gal.  ii.  1 1  and  following 
verses). 

He  departed  on  his  third  great  missionary 
journey,  about  A.D.  54.  He  probably  went  first 
from  Syrian  Antioch  to  Tarsus,  and  then  in  a 
north-west  direction  through  Galatia ;  and  then 
turning  south-west,  he  journeyed  through  Phrygia 
and  so  to  Ephesus,  where  for  a  long  period  he 
took  up  his  abode. 

Strengthening  all  the  disciples.  That  is,  in 
the  various  churches  founded  by  him  and  his  com- 
panions during  the  first  two  missionary  journeys. 
Many  things  alluded  to  in  the  Galatian  epistle, 
written  sometime  in  the  Ephesian  residence  which 
immediately  succeeded  this  long  Journey,  were 
suggested  by  notes  made  during  this  visit. 

An  Episode  relalin^  the  Spread  of  the  Teaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  and  his  School^  with  a  short 
Account  of  one  famous  Disciple  of  the  Baptist^ 
Apollos  of  Alexandria,  xviii.  24-xix.  7. 

Ver.  24.  And  a  certain  Jew  named  Apdloe, 
bom  at  Alexandria.     Embedded  in  that  portion 


of  the  'Acts  of  the  Apostles'  which  dwells  ex- 
clusively on  the  mission  and  work  of  Paul  among 
the  Gentiles,  we  find  a  brief  narration  (vers.  24-28) 
concerning  a  certain  learned  and  eloquent  Alex- 
andrian Rabbi  who  had  been  a  pupil  either  of  John 
the  Baptist  or  of  one  of  the  g^eat  forerunner's 
disciples.  He  comes,  during  a  visit  to  Ephesus, 
under  the  influence  of  two  of  Paul's  most  devoted 
followers,  Priscilla  and  Aquila  the  tentmakers, 
then  dwelling  in  that  city.  Paul  was  then  either 
at  Antioch  or  already  engaged  in  his  Third 
Missionary  Journey.  The  Alexandrian  pupil  of 
the  Baptist,  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the 
two  friends  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  associates 
himself  with  Paul's' school  of  Christianity,  and 
consec'.ates  henceforth  his  great  powers  and  learn- 
ing to  preach  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as 
taught  by  Paul.  A  second  narrative  (chap.  xix. 
1-7)  relates  how  Paul,  closing  his  third  missionary 
campaign  at  Ephesus,  finds  there  a  small  knot  of 
the  Baptist's  disciples.  These  he  carefiilly  in- 
structs in  all  that  happened  subsee^uently  to  the 
death  of  the  Baptist,  and  they  too  jom  his  congre- 
gation at  Ephesus. 

Among  a  mass  of  materials  of  early  Christian 
history,  the  writer  of  the  'Acts,'  under  the  direction 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  no  doubt  selected  this  little 
episode  to  show  how  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  widely  scattered  evidently,  and  perhaps 
fairly  numerous,  were  won  to  that  broad,  world- 
wide school  of  teaching  of  which  Stephen  the 
Deacon  was  the  first  master  and  Paul  of  Tarsus 
the  second  master,  and  in  some  points  of  view 
the  real  founder.  No  doubt,  what  Luke  relates 
as  having  taken  place  at  Ephesus  happened  in 
Alexandria  and  Corinth  and  in  many  another 
great  commercial  centre.  What  Priscilla  and 
Aquila  took  upon  themselves  to  do  in  their 
master's  absence,  no  doubt  many  another  of 
the  apostle's  pupils  undertook,  and  with  like 
success. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  disciples  of  the 
school  of  the  Baptist  during  the  third  decade  of 
the  'faith'  considerably  swelled  the  number  of 
Christian  congregations.  In  later  days,  a  few  of 
John's  disciples,  under  the  name  of  Zabeans, 
established  a  sect  of  their  own,  falsely  asserting 
that,  contrary  to  his  own  declaration,  the  Baptist 
was  Messiah. 

Apollos — ApoUonios  in  one  great  MS.,  Apelles 
in  another ;  perhaps  the  name  was  a  contraction 
from  Apollodorus.  A  native  of  Alexandria  and  a 
disciple  of  the  Baptist  or  one  of  his  followers,  he 
had  been  no  doubt  a  hearer,  possibly  a  pupil,  of  the 
great  Alexandrian  teacher  Philo,  and  had  come 
some  time  in  Paul's  Third  Missionary  Journey  to 
Ephesus,  and  as  a  stranger  Rabbi  of  distinguished 
culture  was  allowed  to  speak  publicly  in  the  Ephe- 
sian synagogue.  There  he  met  with  the  Christian  • 
Tews  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  who  took  up  and  told 
him  the  story  of  Jesus  Christ  where  his  first  master 
had  left  it. 

An  eloqnent  man.  The  Greek  word  x«>f«r, 
rendered  here  accurately  'eloquent,'  also  has  the 
signification  of  'one  learned  in  history,' or  one 
generally  highly  cultured.  The  next  sentence, 
however,  shows  us  that  'eloquent'  is  here  the 
best  and  most  likely  sense. 

Itfighty  in  the  Scriptures.  That  is,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  is  exactly  the  characteristic  we 
should  look  for  in  an  able  and  learned  pupil  of 
Philo  the  Alexandrian. 
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Ver.  25.  This  man  wm  inatraoted  in  the  way 
of  the  Loid.  The  phrase  '  way  of  the  Lord '  is 
used  again  in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  Baptist 
(Matt,  ill  3;  Mark  i.  3).  *The  Lord'  here 
signifies  '  Christ ; '  the  expression  thus  signifies 
*the  doctrine  of  Christ.*  Apollos,  as  John  had 
been,  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  Messiahship  of 
Jesus.  But  Apollos  and  the  school  of  John  had 
much  to  learn  ;  they  had  no  conception  that  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah  of  the  world  ;  they  only  regarded 
Him  as  'He  who  should  redeem  Israel.'  The 
grand  thought,  that  the  dwellers  in  the  countless 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,  too,  were  now  fellow-heirs  of 
the  kingdom,  was  a  thought  which  never  occurred 
to  one  trained  like  Apollos.  But  a  short  inter- 
course with  souls  like  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  on 
whom  a  portion  of  Paul's  broad  generous  spirit 
had  fallen,  threw  a  flood  of  light  into  the  heart 
of  Apollos,  and  the  truth  as  preached  by  Paul 
flashed  on  him  in  all  its  length  and  breadth. 

And  being  fervent  in  the  apirit  Zealous, 
earnest  in  his  disposition.  It  is  better  to  under- 
stand *  spirit '  here  as  used  for  the  spirit  of  the 
man,  not  for  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  So  Rom. 
xii.  II,  *  fervent  in  spirit,'  certainly  must  be 
understood. 

He  spake  and  tanght  diligently  the  things  of 
the  Lord.  Or,  as  in  the  more  ancient  authorities, 
'the  things  concerning  Jesus;*  that  is,  all  he 
knew  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  no  doubt 
included  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  facts  of 
that  life  which  happened  during  the  career  of  the 
Baptist.  It  is  certain  that  the  main  features  of 
the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection  were  well 
known  to  one  instructed  in  the  *way  of  the  Lord;* 
but  though  he  knew  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel 
story,  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the  specicU  teaching 
which  belonged  to  the  later  scenes  of  the  Lord's 
life. 

Knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  describe  with  any  precision  the 
amount  of  knowledge  which  this  'knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John  included.  As  we  have  said 
above,  such  an  one  instructed  as  was  Apollos, 
while  knowing  well  the  story  of  the  great  events 
of  the  life  of  the  Holy  One  and  Just,  would 
certainly  be  ignorant  of  much  if  not  all  of  the 
sacramental  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

He  had  probably  never  heard,  or  even  if  he  had 
heard,  only  dimly  comprehended  the  signification 
of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  the  first  Pente- 
cost morning  after  the  resurrection.  Indeed, 
these  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (see  xix.  2,  3) 
appear  to  have  been  in  total  ignorance  respecting 
the  person  and  ofiice  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ver.  26.  And  he  began  to  speak  boldly  in 
the  synagogne.  This  was  a  usual  custom  with 
strangers.  Our  Lord,  we  know,  was  in  the  habit 
of  thus  speaking  in  strange  synagogues,  as  was 
also  Paul  m  the  course  of  his  many  journeys. 

Whom  when  Aqnila  and  Priscilla  had  heard. 
The  presence  in  the  Jewish  synagc^e,  so  long 
after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  of  persons 
known  to  be  so  earnest,  devoted  to  the  faith, 
reminds  us  how  close  and  intimate  at  the  first 
were  the  bonds  between  the  synagogue  and  the 
church.  The  Christian  Priscilla  and  Aquila  had 
no  intention  of  deserting  the  old  ancestral  religion 
they  loved  so  well.  They  were  still  Jews,  only 
they  knew  Messiah  had  come. 

They  took  him  nnto  them,  and  expounded 
unto  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly.    It 


would  be  indeed  interesting  if  we  could  see 
now  some  document  containing  the  exposition  of 

*  the  way  of  God  *  by  Priscilla  and  Aquila.  They 
had,  we  believe,  first  learned  the  story  of  the 
Cross  and  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  at  Rome  from 
some  pilgrim  who  had  most  likely  been  present 
at  the  first  Pentecost  at  Jerusalem.  They  are 
the  earliest  members  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
by  name  of  the  Church  of  Rome;  and  besides 
this  early  knowledge  of  the  faith,  they  added  a 
deep  experience  of  the  teaching  and  doctrines  of 
Paul,  whose  intimate  friends  and  associates  they 
were. 

Ver.  27.  And  when  he  was  disposed  to  pass 
into  Achaia.  No  doubt  it  was  to  Corinth,  where 
Apollos  knew  the  early  stories  of  a  great  and 
flourishing  church  had  been  laid  by  the  very 
Paul  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much  from  Priscilla 
and  her  husband.  He  felt  that  there  was  a  great 
work  for  him  to  do. 

The  brethren  wrote,  exhorting  the  disciples 
to  reoeiye  him.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  Greek  here  should  not  be  translated,  'The 
brethren  exhorted  him  and  wrote  to  the  disciples 
to  receive  him.'  One  very  ancient  MS.  (1),  Beza) 
contains  here  the  following  remarkable  reading : 

*  And  certain  Corinthians  sojourning  in  Ephesus, 
after  hearing  him  [Apollos],  besought  him  to  pass 
over  with  them  into  their  country ;  and  after  he 
consented,  the  Ephesians  wrote  to  the  disciples  in 
Corinth  to  receive  the  man.'  This  is  the  first 
instance  we  possess  of  the  'letters  of  com- 
mendation' which  afterwards  became  so  usual 
throughout  the  Christian  Church.  Professor 
Plumptre,  in  his  comment  on  2  Cor.  iii.  I, 
observes  on  these  Wi9v»\aLi  cuerarixaf  that  they 
deserve  notice  'as  an  important  element  in  the 
organisation  of  the  early  Church ;  a  Christian 
travelling  with  such  a  letter  from  any  church  was 
certain  to  find  a  welcome  in  any  other.  They 
guaranteed  at  once  his  soundness  in  the  faith  and 
his  personal  character,  and  served  to  give  a  reality 
to  the  belief  in  the  "communion  of  saints  "  as  the 
necessary  sequel  to  the  reco^ition  of  a  Catholic 
or  universal  Church.  It  is  si^ificant  of  the  part 
they  had  played  in  the  social  victory  of  the 
Christian  Church,  that  Julian  tried  to  introduce 
them  into  the  decaying  system  of  Paganism  which 
he  sought  to  galvanize  into  an  imitative  life' 
(Sozomen,  history ^  v.  16). 

St.  Paul  apparently  refers  to  these  letters  of 
commendation  granted  to  Apollos  when  about  to 
proceed  to  Corinth,  in  his  second  letter  to  the 
Corinthian  Church,  iii.  i. 

Who,  when  he  was  come,  helped  them  mnch 
which  had  believed  through  grace,  llie  con- 
cluding words,  'through grace/ should  be  closely 
joined  with  'helped  them.'  They  were  added 
apiparently  by  the  inspired  writer  of  these  '  Acts,' 
to  impress  on  the  reader  that  the  real  assistance, 
after  all,  which  this  eloquent  and  skilled  man 
afforded  to  the  believers  of  Corinth,  was  owing 
neither  to  his  winning  eloquence  nor  deep  learning, 
but  to  the  grace  of  God,  to  the  Divine  influence. 
St.  Paul,  with  his  usual  generosity,  bears  his  noble 
tribute  to  the  work  done  by  the  man  whom  some 
wished  to  set  up  as  his  rival:  'I  have  planted, 
Apollos  watered  ; '  and,  '  I  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion and  another  buildeth  thereon'  (i  Cor.  iii. 
6-10). 

Ver.  28.  For  he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews, 
and  that  publicly,  showing  by  the  Scriptoxes 
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that  JesoB  was  Chxist  His  special  training  in 
the  Alexandrian  school  of  Philo,  coupled  with  his 
great  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
eminently  fitted  the  eloquent  convert  for  the 
peculiar  controversy  which  the  Jewish  frequenters 
of  the  synagogue  delighted  in.  Apollos,  we  read, 
was  singularly  successful  in  convincing^  the  Jews 
of  Corinth, — the  very  men  perhaps  who  dragged 
Paul  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Gallio,— -that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ.  It  was  perhaps  the  knowledge 
of  that  bitter  hostile  spirit  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  on 
the  part  of  his  countrymen  at  Corinth  which  led 
Apollos,  conscious  of  his  powers  in  such  contro- 
versies, to  desire  this  Corinthian  mission.  The 
expression  'publicly*  points  especially  to  his 
work  in  public  disputations  in  the  synagogue  and 
elsewhere. 

Excursus  on  Apollos. 

The  name  of  Af>ollos  does  not  appear  again  in 
the  *  Acts.*  The  episode  was  introduced  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  disciples  of 
the  Baptist  joined  the  church  of  the  apostles  of 
Christ.  They  were  without  doubt  very  numerous, 
and  were  scattered  far  beyond  the  precincts  of 
the  Holy  Land.  In  this  short  passage  they  are 
mentioned  as  dwelling  in  Epliesus  and  in  Alex- 
andria. Had  it  not  been  for  this  reason,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  mention  of  Apollos  would  have 
been  made  in  the  'Acts.'  It  was,  however,  im- 
portant to  show,  in  the  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church,  that  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  second  rank  among  apostolical  men  had 
been  carefully  trained  in  the  school  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  subsequently  had  joined  a  Christian 
church  founded  by  and  under  the  direct  influence 
of  Paul.  We  know,  however,  some  details 
respecting  the  after  career  of  this  eminent  Alex- 
andrian Jew  at  Corinth,  where  Acts  xix.  i  leaves 
him.  He  appears  to  have  preached  and  taught 
with  marked  success,  so  much  so  that  his  name 
at  no  distant  period  seems  to  have  been  used  at 
Corinth  as  the  watchword  of  a  party.  No  hint, 
however,  is  ever  given  to  us  that  the  slightest 
jealousy  ever  sprang  up  between  Apollos  and 
Paul.  Instructed  at  the  first  in  what  we  may 
venture  to  term  Pauline  Christianity  by  Pauls 
loving  and  devoted  friends  Priscilla  and  Aquila, 
Apollos  never  seems  to  have  swerved  from  those 
doctrinal  principles  which  at  the  first  through  the 
grace  of  God  brought  him  to  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Devoted  loyalty  to  that  great 
master,  whom  he  soon  came  to  know  in  the  flesh, 
seems  to  have  been  the  guiding  principle  of 
Apollos*  self-denying  life.  After  he  left  Corinth, 
the  scene  of  his  successful  labours,  he  was  urged 
by  a  numerous  party  to  return  thither  and  again 
take  up  the  thread  of  his  eloquent  and  winning 
teaching.  Even  Paul,  ever  above  all  earthly 
feelings  of  wrong  and  jealousy,  pressed  him  to  go 
back,  though  he  must  have  felt  that  the  popularity 
and  influence  of  the  younger  man  would  probably 
efface  him  and  his  name  from  the  memory  of 
Corinth.  But  Apollos  the  loyal  and  faithful 
positively  declined  to  return,  thinking  his  presence 


would  only  fan  the  party  spirit  in  the  church,  and 
would  injure  the  influence  of  Paul.  '  As  touching 
our  brother  Apollos,  I  greatly  desired  him  to 
come  to  you  with  the  brethren  :  but  his  will  was 
not  at  all  to  come  to  you  at  this  time ;  but  he  will 
come  when  he  shall  have  a  convenient  time ' 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  12).  Once  more  we  catch  a  glimf>se 
of  this  great  figure  in  apostolical  story  ;  in  nearly 
the  last  of  St.  Paul's  letters  (Tit.  iii.  13)  there  is  a 
little  loving  mention  by  the  aged  apostle,  then  so 
near  the  end  of  his  great  life,  of  the  old  friend 
and  the  possible  rival.  The  words  are  few  and 
on  the  surface  unimportant,  but  they  complete  the 
story  of  a  ten  years*  friendship  unbroken  by 
differences  of  opinion,  uninterrupted  by  jealousy 
or  heartburning.  The  self-efEsicement  of  Apollos, 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  able  of  apostolical 
men  so  little  known  or  thought  of,  shines  con- 
spicuously even  in  the  pages  of  early  Christian 
story,  so  bright  with  records  of  heroic  chivalry 
and  generous  self-denial. 

In  this  brief  notice  of  one  so  little  known,  but 
who  probably  bore  no  small  or  undistinguished 
part  in  the  work  of  laying  the  early  stories  of  the 
great  Christian  temple,  some  mention  would 
naturally  be  looked  for  of  a  supposition  first  put 
forth  by  Luther,  that  the  unknown  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  this  Apollos.  The 
hypothesis  of  Luther  has  been  widely  adopted  by 
scholars  of  various  schools  of  thought  in  our  own 
critical  age. 

The  mystery  which  shrouded  the  authorship  of 
this  great  epistle  during  the  early  ages  of  Christi- 
anity is  well  summarised  by  Origen,  who  exclaims, 
'God  knoweth  who  is  the  writer  of  this  letter.* 
That  so  important  and  weighty  a  writing  should 
exist,  should  be  generally  received  in  the  churches 
as  canonical,  as  proceeding  equally  with  the 
Gospels  and  the  well-known  Epistles  of  Paul  and 
Peter  and  John  and  James  from  the  cabinet  of  the 
ever  blessed  Trinity,  and  yet  be  nameless^  is  a 
strange,  inexplicable  fact.  Would  it  be  too  daring 
to  supplement  Luther's  hypothesis,  which  ascribes 
the  writing  to  Apollos,  by  suggesting  that  the 
silence  of  Apollos  on  the  subject  of  his  own  God- 
inspired  wnting  is  exactly  what  we  should  look 
for  from  that  gifted  servant  of  God,  whose  life  as 
far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  details  was  a 
life  of  entire  self-effacement  ? 

His  brilliant  winning  powers  at  an  early  date 
placed  him  in  the  forefront  of  the  Christian 
leaders.  Some  men  evidently  preferred  him,  and 
would  have  made  him  the  equal,  perhaps  the  rival, 
of  the  greatest  of  the  apostles.  But  Apollos 
would  never  hear  of  being  the  rival  or  even  the 
equal  of  Paul. 

Is  it  not  a  thought  at  least  worthy  to  be  enter- 
tained, that  the  same  nobility  of  heart  which 
induced  the  Alexandrian  Apollos  to  decline,  even 
at  Paul's  request,  the  mission  to  Corinth — where 
men  loved  him  and  admired  him  with  so  great  a 
love  and  admiration  —  forbade  him  to  put  his 
name  to  his  master-work,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews?  He  was  Paul's  pupil  —  his  devoted 
friend ;  he  would  never  be  his  master's  rival. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

Certain  Disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  are  received  into  the  Christian  Brother- 
hood— Paul's  works  at  Ephesus — The  tumult  occasioned  by  the  falling  off 
in  the  numbers  of  worshippers  at  the  Shrine  of  Asterius  {Diana)  of  Ephesus, 

ND  it  came  to  pass  that,  while  *  ApoUos  was  at  *  Corinth,  «Seedi.xviii. 
Paul  having  passed  through  ^the  upper  coasts*  came  to  ^f^cp-db*."* 

2  ''Ephesus:  and  finding"  certain  disciples,  He  said  unto  them,  ^cJJ'chViviii. 
'  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  *  since  ye  bel^i^ed }  And  ^v^;„,  ,y  ,6^ 
they  said  unto  him,  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  -^whether    ^3^^ 

3  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost.*  And  he  said  unto  them,  Unto  what  ^^.3!*^!'* 
then  were  ye  baptized }    And  they  said.  Unto  ^John's  baptism.  /so'jo.'vii.39. 

4  Then  said  Paul,  *  John  verily  baptized  with  the  baptism  of    uf/;  ch°* 
repentance,  saying  unto  the  people,  that  'they  should  believe  ^SS 4.' xvUL 
on  him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ*  Jesus.  ^E^MaLiu. 

5  When  they  heard  this,  *they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the    Jdia^as.' 

6  Lord  Jesus.  And  when  Paul  had  '  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  icS.  vui.  x6. 
the   Holy   Ghost*   came   on   them;    and    they  **  spake   with    See  Mat 

XXVlll*  zo« 

7  tongues,   and   "prophesied.      And   all   the   men   were    about /Ch.vUi.  17; 

8  twelve.  And  he  went  ^  into  the  synagogue,  and  -^  spake  boldly  ^Cp.  di.  vi.6. 
for  the  space  of  three  months,  'disputing  and  ''persuading  the  ^^^i"*- 

9  things  concerning  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  'when  divers*  "^i-'"',?; 
were  hardened,  and  believed  itot,  but  spake  evil  of  *  that  way  ^^m^^*'*^ 
before  the  multitude,  he  departed  "  from  them,  and  separated  gjM-  See 
the  ^  disciples,  '  disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  •  Tyrannus.  **  ^  ^^'^  *"*• 

10  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  **'two  years;  so  that  all  Jf^ctLwl?' 
they  which  dwelt  in  'Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,'  ,,siech. 

1 1  both  Jews  and  Greeks.     And  ^  God  wrought  '  special  •  miracles    sS "h.^a. 

12  by  the  hands  of  Paul:  So  that  *from  his  body  were  brought  'Svili^a4. 
unto  the  sick  *  handkerchiefs  or  aprons,  and  the  diseases  de-  'di!^x?a.  ^S 
parted  from  them,  and  '^  the  evil  spirits  went  out  of  them.  »ver  8."*See 

13  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond'  Jews,  ^exorcists,  'took  upon  vve*™*"&5e 
them  to  call  over  them  which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the«fCp.  wns; 
Lord   Jesus,  saying,  We  *•  adjure  you  by  Jesus  whom   Paul  * vere-'aa^U 

14  preacheth.     And  there  were  seven  sons  of  one  Sceva,  a  Jew,    S'ii.9. 

15  and ^ chief  ^^  of  the  priests,  which  did  so.     And  the  evil  spirit  *ch.xxvii*i. a. 


answered  and  said,  *^ Jesus  I  know,"  and  Paul  I  know;  but  who  rt5«e» 

b  oee  Lu.  xix. 

*  better,  *  districts.'  » 

*  The  older  authorities  read  the  infinitive,  not  the  2d  aorist  participle;  render  ^Cp.*Mai.''' 
then,  *and  found.'  xiu  37; 

3  or  *  Holy  Spirit'                                     *  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Christ.'  ^  Jfj;  'jj; /^^ . 

*  better^  *  But  when  certain.'                     *  The  older  authorities  omit  *  one.'  Lu.'ix.'49.  * 
'  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Jesus.'  s«  MaL  x". 

*  more  accurately,  *  no  ordinary  miracle*?.'  /Cp.  ch.  v.  34. 

*  better  reftdered,  *  of  the  strolling  Jews.'  ix.  14,  ai- 
>»  The  older  authorities  read,  '  I  adjure  yo.u.'                »*  a  chief  priest                ^  sle'jks^itito 
^*  better  rendered,  *  Jesus  I  acknowledge.' 
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16  are  ye  ?  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit  was  leapt  on 
them,  and  overcame  them,"  and  prevailed  against  them,  so  that 

17  they  fled  out  of  that  house  naked  and  wounded.     And  this  was 

known  to  all  the  Jews  and  Greeks  also  dwelling  at  *  Ephesus ;  AVers,  i,  a6. 
and  *  fear  fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  »Secch.iL43 

18  *was  magnified.      And  many  that  believed  came,  and  'con-  jMatT^ii!'^" 

19  fessed,  and  showed  their  deeds.      Many  also  of  them  which    Mk.  i.  5- 
used  **  curious  arts  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 

them  before  all  men :  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 

20  found  it  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver.  So  mightily  '"grew  the  '"^*^^-  '^'  ^• 
word  of  God  "  and  prevailed. 

21  After  these  things  were  ended,  Paul  "purposed  in  the  spirit,  "^^  ""  ^ 
''when  he  had  passed  through  -^Macedonia  and  ^Achaia,  ''to  ^l^r.T'xi.* 
go  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  After  I  have  been  there,  '  I  must  also  ^f-n^^s^L  ^' 

22  see  Rome.     So  he  sent  into   'Macedonia  two  of  "them  that    xVi.^!**" 
ministered   unto   him,  ^^  Timotheus  *•   and   "Erastus;   but   he  ^frtcTi.^,' 

23  himself  stayed  in  ^  Asia  for  a  season.     And  the  same  time  there    xviiLTa.*^*** 

24  arose  -^no  small  stir  about  'that  way."     For  a  certain  man  rSm^j^**' 
named  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for  "    S.  «iiL  n. 

25  Diana,  brought  *  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen;  Whom  he  la.'  '*]^ 
called  together  with  the  workmen  of  like  occupation,  and  said,  *'vcr.  ai""'^' 

26  Sirs,  ye  know  that  by  this  craft  we  have  our  wealth.  Moreover  wRorn.x^i3? 
ye  see  and  hear,  that  not  alone  at  *  Ephesus,  but  almost  jrSee«h.u*.9.' 
throughout  all   '  Asia,  this  Paul  hath   persuaded  and  turned  *  See  vir*  o. 

1  ,  .  ,  *    ,  ,  11-1  «Ch.  xvi.  x6. 

away  much  people,  saymg  that  *  they  be  no  gods,  which  are    19. 

27  made  with  hands :  So  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger 
to  be  set  at  nought ;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess   Diana"  should   be   despised,  and   her   magnificence 

^should  be  destroyed,   whom   all  'Asia  and  ^the  world  wor-  '"^fy^,*'* 

28  shippeth.  And  when  they  heard  these  sayings,  they  were  full 
of  wrath,  and  cried  out,  saying,  Great  is  Diana"  of  the  Ephe- 

29  sians.     And  the  whole  "  city  was  filled  with  /  confusion  :  and 
having  ^  caught  **  '  Gains  and  ^  Aristarchus,  men  of  Macedonia,  ^Ch-  ^"; 
Paul's  *' companions  in  travel,  they  rushed  with  one  accord  into    fgorlTi'^' 

30  the  theatre.     And  when  Paul  would  have  entered  in  unto  the/^?^.^' 

31  people,  the  *  disciples  suffered  him  not.  And  certain  of  the  phliei.',^; 
chief  of  '  Asia,"  which  were  his  friends,  sent  unto  him,  desiring  ^l^]^^ 
him  that  he  would  not   adventure   himself  into   the   theatre.  *s<S\J\i£^^ 

32  *Some  therefore  cried  one  /A/«^,  and  some  another:  for  the /eh!  S*.  J  J* 
assembly  was  '  confused  ;  and  the  more  part  knew  not  where-    ^n"^^;  ch. 

xxL  37  (Gk.). 
*•  TAe  older  authorities^  instead  of  ^  them,'  read  here  'both  of  them.* 
'*  better y  *  which  practised.' 

^*  The  older  authorities ^  instead  of  ^oi  God,'  read  here '  of  the  Lord.' 
^«  or  *  Timothy.'  "  better,  *  about  the  way:^ ' 

"  literally,  *  of  Artemis  (Diana).'  i*  or  *  Artemis.' 

*®  The  older  authorities  omit '  whole.'  **  better,  *  having  violently  seized.' 

•*  literally,  *  also  certain  of  the  Asiarchs.' 
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33  fore  they  were  come  together.  And  they  ""drew  Alexander 
out  of  the  multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward.  And 
*  Alexander  ""  beckoned  with  the  hand,  and  would  have  ^  made 

34  his  defence  unto  the  people.  But  when  they  knew  that  he  was 
a  Jew,  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of  two  hours  cried  out, 

35  Great  is  Diana  "  of  the  Ephesians.  And  when  the  town-clerk  " 
had  ^  appeased  the  people,  he  said,  Ye  men  of  Ephesus,  what 
man  is  there  that  knoweth  not  how  that  the  city  of  the  Ephe- 
sians is  a  worshipper"*  of  the  great  goddess  Diana/*  and  of  the 

36  image  which  fell  down  from  Jupiter }  **  Seeinj:^  then  that  these 
things  cannot  be  spoken  against,"  ye  ought  to  be  '  quiet,  and 

37  to  do  nothing  *"  rashly.  For  ye  have  brought  hitlier  '  these  men, 
which  are  neither  '  robbers  of  churches,*'^  nor  yet  blasphemers 

38  of  your  goddess.  Wherefore  if  Demetrius,  and  the  craftsmen 
which  are  with  him,  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the  law** 
is  open,  and  there  are  "deputies:"    let   them  "implead  one 

39  another.     But  if  ye  inquire  any  thing  concerning  other  matters, 

40  it  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful  assembly.  For  we  are  in 
danger  to  be  *'  called  in  question  for  this  day's  uproar,'®  there 
being  no  cause  whereby  we  may  give  an  account  of  this  concourse. 

41  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

•*  Some  would  render  *  the  recorder.*  **  literally, '  temple- keeper.* 

•*  more  accurately  rendered,  *  which  fell  from  Zeus  (Jupiter).* 
««  or  *  contradicted.*  •'  robbers  of  temples 

*•  more  accurately  rendered^  'the  courts  or  tribunals  are  open  ;'  some  would 
translate,  ^  court  days  are  held.' 
*•  or  better  rendered,  *  and  there  are  proconsuls.*  ^®  better,  *  tumult.* 
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M  Mac.  adv.  8 
(Gk.). 


IV Mk.  XV.  ax? 

X  Tim.  i.  ao ; 

a  Tim.  iv.  14. 
0  See  ch.  xii. 

17. 
/  Gk.  as  ch. 

zxiv.  \Ot 
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Ver.  I.  Paul  having  paowd  throi^rh  the  npper 
ooostB.  The  eastern  districts  of  Asia  Minor  were 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  upper  districts  or 
country.  The  English  word  '  coasts '  is  liable  to 
mislead.  So  Herc^otus  speaks  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sardis  as  '  the  upper  (districts)  of  Asia.' 
In  this  term,  however,  were  included,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  many  of  the  districts  lying  far 
inland.  The  term  naturally  sprang  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  more  elevated  re«,'ions  of  the  interior 
with  the  low-lying  country  round  the  capital  city, 
Ephesus. 

Game  to  EphesoB.  Ephesus  was  one  of  the 
great  commercial  cities  of  the  world,  singularly 
adapted  both  for  inland  and  maritime  commerce ; 
it  lay  on  the  main  road  of  traffic  between  the  east 
and  west.  It  possessed  a  capacious  harbour  called 
Panormus,  formed  by  the  river  Cayster,  known  in 
Homeric  story.  It  was  built  by  Androclus  the 
Athenian,  and  rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and 
magnificence.  In  the  Alexandrian  age  it  took  a 
fresh  departure,  and  became  gradually  a  chief 
emporium  of  the  world.  The  Romans  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  rich  province  of  Asia,  and  history 
speaks  of  it  as  the  metropolis  of  five  hundred  cities. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  Roman  proconsul,  but 
ranked  as  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the  Empire, 
enjoying  its  own  peculiar  form  of  government. 
Its  theatre,  which,  notwithstanding  the  desolation 
of  the  once  proud  city,  may  still  be  traced,  is  the 


lar&rest  which  has  yet  been  discovered,  and  is  said 
to  nave  been  capable  of  containing  some  30,000 
persons;  still  a  building  capable  of  containing 
even  20,000  must  have  been  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions. But  the  glory  of  the  city  was  the  stately 
temple  of  Artemis  of  the  Ephesians  (Diana),  for  an 
account  of  which  see  the  note  on  ver.  24  in  this 
chapter.  The  grandeur  of  Ephesus  received  its 
death-blow  in  the  third  century  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Gallianus,  when  it  was  sacked  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Goths  who  came  from  beyond  the 
Danube.  From  that  time  it  sank  gradually  into 
decay,  its  commerce  being  eventually  diverted  to 
Constantinople.  In  Christian  story  it  was  famous 
not  only  for  the  long  residence  of  Paul  and  Timothy, 
but  subsequently  it  was  known  as  the  abode  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  the  home  of  the  old  age  of  the 
Apostle  John.  The  graves  of  Mary  and  of  John 
were  here.  The  site  of  the  once  splendid  Asian 
metropolis  is  now  utterly  desolate.  Shapeless  piles 
of  ruined  edifices  occupy  the  ground  where  once 
the  great  city  stood ;  and  the  harbour,  once  the 
resort  of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  is  now  a  confused 
morass.  Not  one  stone  of  the  celebrated  temple 
remains  above  another.  The  few  remaining  in- 
habitants are  lodged  in  a  miserable  Turkish 
village  called  Ayasaluch  or  Asalook,  said  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Hagios-Theolc^us  («yi«#  ^•\»yt\ 
the  name  by  which  St  John  was  known. 
And  finding  certain  disoipleB.     See  the  re- 
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marks  on  this  strange  incident  in  the  note  on  ver. 
24  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  clear  that  in  a 
sense  these  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  were 
Christians,  for  St.  Paul's  question  to  them  respect- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost  relates  to  the  period  since  they 
believed  {frirTiumnt).  But  there  is  no  question 
that  their  knowledge  was  imperfect  even  concern- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  while  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  relating  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ver.  2.  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  siiiee 
ye  believed  9  The  more  accurate  rendering  is  far 
more  emphatic  and  clear,  'Did  ye  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  when  ye  believed  ?  *  Did  its  mighty 
influence  in  any  way  affect  you  at  the  time  of  your 
baptism?  *  We  are  left  to  conjecture  what 
prompted  the  question.  The  most  natural  expla- 
nation is,  that  St.  Paul  noticed  in  them,  as  they 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  church,  a  want  of 
spiritual  gifts,  perhaps  also  a  want  of  the  peace  and 
joy  and  brightness  that  showed  itself  in  others ; 
they  presented  the  features  of  a  rigorous  asceti- 
cism like  that  of  the  Therapeutse,  the  outward 
signs  of  repentance  and  mortification,  but  some- 
thing was  manifestly  lacking  for  their  spiritual 
completeness  *  (Prof.  Plumptre). 

We  have  not  bo  much  as  heard  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost.  Again  here  the  more  accu- 
rate translation  of  the  original  Greek  guides  us  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  answer  of  these  fol- 
lowers of  the  Baptist,  *  On  the  contrary,  we  did 
not '  (at  the  time  of  our  baptism)  'so  much  as  hear 
whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given.*  Dean  Alford 
renders,  '  We  did  not  so  much  as  hear  Him  men- 
tioned.' The  words  as  rendered  in  the  English 
Version  are  certainly  likely  to  mislead.  No  Jew 
— and  the  majority,  though  perhaps  not  all,  of 
John's  disciples  would  have  been  Jews — but  had 
heard  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see,  for  instance,  such 
well-known  passages  as  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2,  3,  where 
the  *  Spirit  of  the  Lord '  and  the  *  God  of  Israel  * 
are  interchangeable  terms ;  compare,  too,  Isa.  Ixiii. 
10,  II,  14,  and  Ixi.  i,  and  a  vast  number  of  similar 
I  passages).  No  Israelite  could  possibly  have  been 
unfamiliar  with  the  naune  of  the  *Holy  Spirit.* 
•  They  could  not  have  followed  either  Moses  or 
John  the  Baptist,*  savs  Bengel,  'without  hearing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  they  were  doubtless 
ignorant  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  already  given, 
that  His  mighty  influence  was  no  longer  confined, 
as  under  the  old  dispensation,  to  a  few  favoured 
individuals.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian Pentecost  and  its  marvels  I  They  knew 
nothing  of  His  miraculous  influences.  It  is  not 
probable  that  they  shared  at  all  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood.  It  was  as  Jews  Paul  found 
them  out,  members  of  some  Ephesian  synagogue, 
though,  no  doubt,  his  attention  had  been  specially 
called  to  them  as  having  been  hearers  of  the 
&mous  Baptist  or  his  disciples.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  these  men  were  the  results  of  Apollos* 
preaching  at  Ephesus  before  Priscilla  and  Aquila 
found  him.  This  is  unlikely.  There  were,  we 
may  well  conceive,  followers  of  the  Baptist  in 
many  foreign  lands.  His  stirring  call  to  repent- 
ance, his  burning  summons  to  Israel  with  the  old 
prophetic  fervour  to  turn  again  to  their  Lord, 
found  a  response  in  many  a  world-weary  heart  far 
beyond  the  desert  where  he  preached  ;  and  as  we 
have  stated  above,  this  whole  narrative,  first 
concerning  Apollos,  and  now  of  these  unknown 
ones,  is  introduced  to  tell  us  that  in  ways  similar 
to  the  one  here  narrated,  through  the  instrumen- 


tality of  believers  like  Priscilla  and  Aquila  and 
Paul,  the 'great  majority  of  the  heaiers  of  the 
Baptist  were  brought  to  the  full  knowledge  of  the 
faith  of  Christ. 

Ver.  3.  And  he  said  unto  them.  Unto  what 
then  were  ye  baptized  ?  '  Unto  wh€U—zs  the 
object  of  faith  and  confession  —  then  were  ye 
baptized?  *  for  it  is  clear  by  your  own  words  that 
you  had  not  been  baptized,  to  use  your  master 
John's  own  expression,  'with  the  Holy  Ghost' 
(see  Matt.  iii.  11).  St.  Paul  well  knew  that  the 
faith  of  these  disciples  of  the  forerunner  was  at 
best  but  a  very  imperfect  £uth,  and  that  the  bap- 
tism of  John  was  but  an  imperfect  rite. 

And  they  said.  Unto  John's  baptism.  They 
had  been  baptized  into  a  faith  in  a  coming  Messiah 
— a  Messiah  who  was  even  then  on  the  earth — ^with 
a  confession,  too,  of  the  necessity  of  reptentance. 
But  their  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  His  suffer- 
ings, of  the  work  of  the  precious  blood,  was  very 
dim,  very  uncertain,  and  of  the  presence  and  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  they  confessed  that  they  knew 
nothing. 

Ver.  4.  Then  said  Paul,  John  verily  baptized 
with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  unto  the 
people,  that  they  should  believe  on  him  which 
should  come  after  him.  Dr.  Hackett  well  para- 
phrases Paul's  reply  to  them:  *John,  indeed, 
preached  repentance  and  a  Saviour  to  come '  (as 
you  know);  '  but  the  Messiah  whom  he  announced 
has  appeared  in  Jesus,  and  ye  are  now  to  believe 
on  Him,  as  John  has  directed.'  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  John's  baptism  was  to  prepare  for  another 
and  more  complete  baptism,  a  rite  far  higher,  and 
one  that  would  confer,  indeed,  a  grander  bless- 
ing. His  own  words  were,  '  He  that  cometh  after 
me  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

Ver.  J.  And  when  they  heard  this,  they  were 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
willingness  on  the  part  of  these  followers  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  be  baptized  anew  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  tells  us  that  they  had  committed  no 
error  in  doctrine,  no  mistake  in  looking  upon  their 
master  John  as  Messiah ;  they  confessed  by  sub- 
mitting to  the  Christian  rite  that  the  baptism  of 
John  was  simply  provisional  and  preparatory.  And 
so  these  passed  in  Ephesus,  as  doubtless  did 
many  another  disciple  of  the  great  Forerunner  in 
other  lands,  from  the  imperfect  to  the  periect 
Christianity,  giving  up  nothing  of  their  former 
belief,  only  adding  to  it  the  higher  doctrines, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  results  worked  by 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  and  the 
later  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  verse  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy  among  the 
early  Protestant  divines,  who — to  oppose  the  Ana- 
baptists and  out  of  hatred  to  Rome,  a  very  positive 
doctrine  having  been  laid  down  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  on  the  question  of  the  difference  between 
the  baptism  of  John  and  that  of  Christ — have 
attempted  to  give  it  a  very  unnatural  meaning. 
They  understand  it  thus  :  *  When  they — namely, 
the  hearers  of  John — heard  this  testimony  of  his 
concerning  Christ,  they  were  baptized  by  John  in 
the  name  of  Jesus,'  thus  denying  their  re-baptism 
by  Paul.  But  now  that  the  Anabaptist  danger 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  now  that  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  if  they  embody  an  obvious  truth, 
as  Is  the  case  here,  can  quietly  be  accepted  by 
Protestant  as  well  as  Romanist,  the  plain  meaning 
of  the  text  is  generally  received,  and  all  exposit  >rs 
now  agree  that  these  disciples  of  John  were  re-bap- 
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tized  with  the  Christian  baptism.  That  this  had 
taken  place  before  is  almost  certain,  for  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  we  read  (Acts  ii.  41)  how  three 
thousand  of  the  hearers  of  Peter  and  his  com- 
pan  ions  were  baptized.  It  is  probable  that  among 
this  multitude  some,  perhaps  many,  had  already 
received  the  baptism  of  John. 

Ver.  6.  And  they  spf^e  with  tongaee.  The 
immediate  effect  of  their  baptism,  after  that  Paul 
had  laid  his  hands  upon  them,  was  the  visible 
presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  among  them  manifest- 
ing itself  in  the  form  of  supernatural  gifts.  These 
gifts  took  the  form  of  'speaking  with  tongues' 
and  *  prophesying.'  Of  the  last  of  these  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  miraculous  influence  showed 
itself  in  what  we  term  a  strange  and  peculiar 
power  of  preaching,  an  especial  gift  for  the  purpose 
of  winning  men  to  the  side  of  .Christ,  or  whether 
it  included  as  well  an  insight  into  futurity,  the 
prediction  of  future  events ;  possibly  both  these 
powers  were  conferred  on  these  *  twelve.' 

We  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  gift  of 
speaking  with  tongues.  Not  long  after  this 
incident  was  that  famous  14th  chapter  of  the  first 
Corinthian  letter  written,  which  really  contains 
all  we  know  on  this  mysterious  subject  (the 
various  questions  have  been  discussed  previously 
in  an  Excursus  on  the  Pentecost  Miracle  of 
the  2d  chapter  of  these  *  Acts  *)  which  St.  Paul 
wrote.  The  passage  in  the  first  Corinthian  epistle 
was  written  some  two  years  later,  or  two  and  a 
half  years  at  most  after  this  incident.  He  must, 
amoi^  other  instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  gift 
of  tongues,  have  had  this  special  one  in  his  mind. 
We  can  therefore  lay  down  with  some  certainty 
the  following  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of 
the  gift  then  conferred  on  these  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist : — 

It  did  not  edify  any  beyond  the  man  who  spoke 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  4).  To  be  of  any  service,  it  needed  a 
specially  gifted  interpreter  (i  Cor.  xiv.  5-27). 
Men  did  not  as  a  rule  understand  it,  though  God 
did  (i  Cor.  xiv.  2).  He  who  used  this  gift  was  to 
those  who  listened  to  him  as  a  barbarian  or  a 
foreigner  (i  Cor.  xiv.  11).  It  was  therefore  no 
power  of  speaking  in  a  language  which  had  not 
been  studied  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  was  clearly 
an  ecstatic  utterance  of  rapturous  devotion.  There 
were  phenomena  certainly  attending  the  first  exer- 
cise of  the  gift  on  '  the  Pentecost '  morning  (Acts 
ii.)  which  could  not  have  been  subsequently  re- 
peated ;  for  while  at '  Pentecost '  the  speakers  were 
understood  in  their  ecstatic  utterances  by  men  of 
various  nationalities,  the  account  of  the  14th 
chapter  of  the  first  Corinthian  epistle  clearly  tells 
us  that  all  speaking  with  tongues  without  an  in- 
terpreter was  utterly  imintelligible.  This  myste- 
rious power  remained,  however,  but  a  very  little 
season  among  men.  At  a  very  early  date  in  the 
history  of  the  Church,  it  appears  to  have  ceased 
altogether. 

Ver.  7.  And  all  the  men  were  about  twelve. 
Thus,  out  of  the  history  of  this  foundation  of  the 
early  Church,  these  men  who  came  forward  so 
abruptly  disappeared  as  suddenly.  The  little 
episode  is  introduced  to  show  how  groups  of  men 
who  were  attached  to  an  evidently  widespread  but 
imperfect  form  of  Christianity  were  won  over  by  the 
preaching  of  Paul  and  his  school,  and  incorporated 
in  the  ranks  of  the  true  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
What  happened  at  Ephesus  in  the  case  of  Apoilos 
and  this  little  solitary  group  of  followers  of  the 


Baptist,  was  simply  an  instance  of  what  was  taking 
place  constantly  in  other  centres  of  the  new  faith. 

PauVs  Work  during  the  Three  Years'  Residence  at 
hphesusy  8-41. 

Ver.  8.  And  he  went  into  the  synagogna,  and 
spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months: 
Very  short  is  the  account  which  the  writer  of  the 
*  Acts '  gives  us  of  the  long  residence  of  Paul  at 
Ephesus,  nearly  three  years  altogether.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  period  of  the  busy 
stirring  career.  It  was  a  comparatively  quiet  time. 
Before  it  and  after  it  were  long  missionary  journeys, 
alternating  Mrith  periods  of  comparative  rest, 
but  none  for  so  long  as  this.  Some  seventeen 
years  had  passed  since  the  event  on  the  Damas- 
cus journey,  and  the  name  of  Paul  was  known  and 
his  influence  acknowledged  in  Jerusalem  and 
Syrian  Antioch,  in  the  highlands  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  well-nigh  all  the  great  merchant  cities  of  the 
Grecian  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  In  these  three  quiet  eventful  years,  not  only 
were  the  foundations  of  the  great  Ephesian  Church 
laid  by  Paul  and  his  chosen  conipanion,  but  also  the 
early  stories  of  those  famous  Christian  congrega- 
tions known  as  the  churches  of  Asia  as  well  as 
the  churches  of  the  Lycus,  Colossse,  Laodicsea, 
and  Hierapolis.  These  names  we  are  well  ac- 
quainted with,  but  no  doubt  the  restless  activity 
of  Paul  was  not  confined  even  to  these.  The 
synagogue  where  he  first  taught  wf:s  doubtless  the 
same  Jewish  congregation  which  (Acts  xviii.  20) 
had  before  his  Third  Missionary  Journey  prayed 
him  to  tarry  with  them.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
there  were  not  only  numerous  Jews  at  Ephesus, 
but  that  many  of  them  were  Roman  citizens. 

Bisputiiig  and  persuading  the  things  concein- 
ing  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  can  form  some 
idea  of  these  disputes  and  arguments  from  the  well- 
known  dialogue  of  Justin  Martyr  with  the  Jew 
Trypho,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  at  Ephesus 
only  a  few  years  after  Paul's  work  in  that  city. 

Ver.  9.  But  when  diyers  were  hardened  .  .  . 
bnt  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude, 
he  departed  from  them.  It  was  the  old  story 
which  in  Paul's  weary  life-work  had  so  often  been 
enacted  and  re-enacted,  as  at  Thessalonica  and 
Corinth,  and  in  many  another  centre  of  his  devoted 
work.  His  own  countrymen,  either  spurred  on 
by  advices  from  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land,  or 
themselves  jealous  and  disturbed  at  the  thought  of 
the  hated  Gentile  sharing  in  their  loved  hopes, 
set  themselves  to  mar  and  spoil  his  labours.  Here, 
as  in  other  places,  these  opposing  Jews  seemed  to 
have  worked  upon  the  easily  excited  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  those  of  the  lower  class,  so  often  dis- 
contented, usually  so  ripe  for  an  uproar. 

He  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the 
disciples,  disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannns.  Paul  at  once  leaves  the  Jewish  centre 
where  he  had  been  working,  and  separating  his 
own  disciples,  Jew  as  well  as  Gentile,  from  the 
hostile  Jews,  he  began  daily  to  teach  in  the 
private  synagogues,  for  this  is  most  probably  what 
the  'school  of  Tyrannus*  was, — Beth-Midrasch 
it  would  have  been  termed  by  the  Jews,  a  school 
where  rabbinical  traditions  were  taught.  Some 
have  suggested  that  this  was  a  school  and  lecture 
hall  of  a  Greek  teacher  of  rhetoric  or  philosophy 
hired  by  Paul.  Professor  Plumplre  states  the  name 
'Tyrannus'  was  not  an  uncommon  one  among 
slaves  and  freedmen,  and  suggests  that  he  was  a 
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physician,  and  not  improbably  a  friend  of  Luke. 
The  name  Tyrannus  has  been  found  in  the  Colum- 
barium of  the  household  of  Livia  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  as  belonging  to  one  described  as  a 
'Medicus.*  Both  names  and  professions,  he  re- 
marks, were  very  commonly  hereditary ;  hence  the 
suggestion.  The  MS.  Codex  D  (Bezse)  has  a  very, 
singular  addition  here ;  after  the  word  Tyrannus  or 
T3rrannias  it  reads  '  from  the  sixth  to'  the  tenth 
hour/  thus  particularizing  the  exact  hour  of  Paul's 
public  teaching. 

Ver.  lo.  And  this  contlnned  by  the  Bp»ce  of 
two  years.  We  must  reckon  this  period  from  the 
time  when  Paul  separated  the  disciples  from  the 
synagogue.  The  *  two  years  *  probably  terminated 
before  the  events  related  in  the  2ist  and  following 
verses ;  the  regular  fixed  work  appears  to  liave 
come  to  an  end  from  the  statement  of  ver.  22, 
when  his  stay  in  Asia  after  his  disciples*  departure 
seems  mentioned  as  something  supplementary  to 
his  long  Ephesian  work.  Paul  (chap.  xx.  31) 
mentions  his  whole  stay  at  Ephesus  as  a  space  of 
*  three  vears.' 

So  tnat  all  they  which  dwelt  in  Asia  heard 
the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesns,  both  Jews  and 
Greeks.  By  Asia  is  signified  *  Proconsular  Asia  ;* 
of  this  rich  and  fertile  and  populous  province 
Ephesus  was  the  capital.  The  term  'Asia'  is 
always  a  little  vague.  It  sometimes  includes  all 
Mysia,  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  But  Paul 
probably  wrote  the  term  more  in  the  old  Homeric 
sense: 

'  In  Asian  meadow  by  Cayster's  streams.' 
Ephesus  was  a  great  commercial  city,  and  people 
resorted  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  surroundmg 
country.  Here  the  apostle  would  have  numberless 
opportunities  to  preach  to  strangers  as  well  as  to 
the  regular  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  great 
temple  and  shrine  of  Diana  also  attracted  a  vast 
concourse  of  pilgrims ;  in  addition  to  which  not 
only  the  apostle,  but  his  companions  and  friends, 
such  as  Aquila,  Luke,  Timothy,  Titus,  Epaphras, 
and  others  would  constantly  be  journeying  to  and 
fro  between  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  cities 
laying  the  foundations  of  fresh  churches.  As  we 
shall  see  in  the  23d  and  following  verses,  the  rapid 
giowth  of  the  Christian  brotherhood  in  Ephesus 
created  no  little  alarm  among  the  population  who 
lived  on  the  commerce  connected  with  the  great 
shrine  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis  ( Diana),  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  new  teaching  positively  told  upon  the 
number  of  pilgrims  to  the  idol  shrine.  It  was 
only  forty  years  from  this  time  that  Pliny,  in  his 
famous  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  speaks  of  the 
swarms  of  Christians  in  the  province  of  Bithynia 
(no  great  distance  from  Ephesus),  of  which  he  was 
governor.  Numbers,  he  says,  of  all  ages,  of  all 
ranks,  of  both  sexes,  not  only  in  the  cities  of  his 
province,  but  in  the  very  villages  and  remotest 
country  districts,  were  infected  with  this  supersti- 
tion (Christianity). 

Ver.  II.  And  God  wrought  special  miraoleB 
by  the  hands  of  FauL  'Special/  uncommon, 
extraordinary,  because  they  were  performed  with- 
out the  personal  agency  and  not  in  the  presence 
of  the  apostle.  A  similar  expression  is  used  by 
Longinus  when  alluding  to  Moses  as  *  no  ordinary 
man  {*lfx  •  r»xif*  Mf).  We  have  had  no  record 
of  any  miracle  worked  by  Paul  since  he  healed 
the  possessed  slave  first  at  Philippi.  some  five  years 
before  (see  Acts  xvi.  18).  What  these  uncommon 
miracles  were  is  detailed  in  the  next  verse. 


Ver.  12.  So  that  from  his  body  were  brought 
unto  the  si<d[  handkerchieib  or  aprons,  and  the 
diseases  departed  from  them.      ^uitips»   (Lat. 
sudaria)  are  the  ordinary  handkerchiefs  so  common 
in  use  in  the  East,  and  which  are  used  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  the  brows  or  face.     The  aprons,  ^*fu- 
xiffita  (Lat.  semicinctia)^  is  the  same  word  as  in 
Luke  xix.  20,  John  xi.  44,  xx.  7,  is  translated 
'  napkin,*  and  seems  to  have  been  ased  as  the  term 
for  an  ordinary  linen  cloth.     Its  literal  meaning, 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  here,  is  an  apron  worn 
by  a  workman  when  engaged  at  work.    App»arently 
the  *  handkerchief  and  apron '  used  by  the  apostle 
as  he  worked  at  his  tent  cloths  were  frequently 
b^;ged  from  him  and  used  as  a  precious  garment, 
which  conveyed  the  supernatural  gift  of  healing 
which  the  wearer  exercised.    The  same  uncommon 
miraculous  power  lye  hear  of  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  very  rarely.     We  might  instance  the  cloak  of 
Elijah,   under  whose  stroke  the  Jordan   waters 
parted ;   the  staff  or  rod  of  Moses ;    the   bones 
of  Elisha  ;  but  perhaps  the  best  instances  are  the 
miracles  worked  by  the  touch  of  the  fringe  of  the 
Saviour's  garment  (Matt  ix.  20),  and  the  shadow 
of  Peter  as  he  passed  by  (Acts  v.  15).     The  com- 
ment of  Dean  Alford  here  is  admirable  :  *  In  this 
and  similar  narratives.  Christian  fiiith  finds  no 
difficulty  whatever.    All  miraculous  working  is  an 
exertion  of  the  direct  power  of  the  All-powerful,  a 
suspension  by  Him  of  His  ordinary  laws;   and 
whether  He  will  use  any  instrument  in  doing  this, 
or  whcU  instrument,  must  depend  altogether  on 
His  own  purpose  in  the  miracle,  the  effect  to  be 
produced  on  the  recipients,  beholders,  or  hearers. 
Without  his  special  selection  and  enabling,   all 
ifisirutnettts  are  vain  ;  with  these,  all  are  capable. 
In  the  present  case,  it  was  His  purpose  to  exalt 
His  apostle  as  the  herald  of  His  gospel,  and  to 
lay  in  Ephesus  the    strong   foundation  of  His 
Church ;  and  He  therefore  endues  him  with  this 
extraordinary  power.* 

And  the  evU  spirits.  On  these  evil  spirits, 
see  note  on  the  exorcists  of  the  next  (13th)  verse. 

Ver.  13.  Then  certain  of  the  vagabond  Jews, 
exorcists,  took  npon  them  to  call  over  them 
which  had  evil  spirits.  There  were,  as  heathen 
writers  tell  us,  numbers  of  these  Jews  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  who  wandered  about  trading 
on  the  credulity  of  men  and  women,  professing 
to  be  magicians,  fortune  -  tellers,  practising  the 
exorcism  of  evil  spirits.  Among  the  Hebrew  race 
there  seems  always  to  have  existed  a  strange 
hankering  after  these  dealings  with  unlawful  arts, 
and  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch  repeated  laws  and 
enactments  against  these  sorcerers,  witches,  dealers 
in  enchantments,  and  the  like.  At  the  time  of  our 
Lord  many  of  the  Jewish  exorcists  pretended  to 
possess  a  power  of  casting  out  evil  spirits  by  some 
occult  art,  which  they  professed  was  derived  from 
King  Solomon.  This  legend  Josephus  relates  in 
the  following  terms :  '  God  enabled  Solomon  to 
learn  the  art  of  expelling  demons  ;  he  left  behind 
him  tlie  method  of  using  exorcism  by  which 
demons  are  driven  away  so  that  they  never  return, 
and  this  manner  of  cure  is  of  great  power  unto  this 
day.*  These  impostors,  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes  that  Paul  could  really  do  what  they  only 
pretended  to  do,  attempted  to  use  what  they 
fancied  was  his  powerful  incantation  ;  powerful  it 
was  indeed,  only  they  were  ignorant  how  that 
glorious  name  alone  could  be  used  ! 

Ver.  14.    And  there  were  seven  eons  of  one 
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Boeva,  a  Jew,  and  chief  of  the  prieste,  which  did 
BO.  Many  suppositions  have  been  hazarded  re- 
spcctins;  this  title  of  Sceva  the  Jew,  *  chief  of  the 
priests.  Some  imagine  he  must  have  been  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  of  the  Temple  were  divided.  But  surely  one 
holding  such  a  dignified  position  in  the  proud 
Hebrew  hierarchy  of  Jerusalem,  never  would  have 
stooped  to  the  occupation  of  a  charlatan  and  an 
impostor.  Others  have  suggested  that  he  was 
once  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  been 
deposed,  as  we  know  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  by  the  Roman  imperial  government.  But 
no  such  name  appears  in  the  list  of  high  priests 
that  we  possess.  It  is  more  prol^ble  that  the 
rank  he  held  was  purely  a  local  one  in  the 
synagogue  of  Ephesus,  a  city  where  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  even  among  her  most 
distinguished  citizens,  dabblers  in  these  occult 
arts. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  evil  ipixit  answered  and 
said,  Jeeiu  I  know,  and  Fanl  I  know ;  bat  who 
are  ye  %  The  possessed  man,  like  the  Gadarene 
demoniac  of  the  Gospel,  identifying  himself 
with  the  evil  spirits,  replied  :  'Jesus,  whom  ye 
invoke,  I  know  :  I  know  Him  well,  and  His 
authority,  and  His  power;  and  Paul  too,  the 
servant  of  the  Highest,  I  am  acquainted  with ; 
but  who  are  yet*  *  The  question  was  not  one  of 
ignorance,  but  of  censure,  because  they  arrogated 
to  themselves  what  belonged  not  to  them,  and  of 
contempt,  because  they  considered  not  their  own 
and  their  opponents'  strength,  but  with  rashness 
dared  to  contend  with  one  more  powerful,  to 
whom  it  was  mere  play  to  overcome  them' 
(Raphelius,  quoted  by  Gloag). 

The  whole  question  of  demoniacal  possession, 
which  comes  before  us  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  again,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently, in  the  'Acts,'  is  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  The  main  difficulty  may,  however, 
be  summarised  as  follows:  (i)  Was  that  'de- 
moniacal possession'  alluded  to  by  the  New 
Testament  writers  something  peculiar  to  that 
period  of  the  world's  history,  and  has  it  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  or  (2)  Was 
this  terrible  state,  into  which  certain  human 
beings  had  fallen,  merely  what  is  now  termed 
*  dumbness,'  *  blindness,'  *  epilepsy,*  and  the  many 
and  varied  forms  of  insanity  ? 

If  we  accept  (2),  as  some  expositors  would 
seem  to  press,  we  should  be  much  perplexed 
when  we  read  the  very  positive  words  on  this 
subject  spoken  in  the  Gospel  and  Acts  by  the 
Saviour  and  His  disciples.  They  certainly  treated 
the  unhappy  ones  as  positively  possessed  by  evil 
spirits ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  a 
dialogue  was  held  between  the  Saviour  and 
the  lost  spirit.  On  many  grounds  we  must 
reject  (2). 

As  regards  (i),  it  does  seem  as  though  the  first  age 
of  Christianity  was  a  time — considering  its  extreme 
sensuality  (never  equalled  in  the  world's  history  in 
any  period),  considering,  too,  the  general  absence 
of  all  religious  belief,  and  consequently  of  all 
moral  restraint — in  which  a  more  direct  influence 
over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men  and  women,  on 
the  part  of  the  powers  of  evil,  would  probably 
exist.  That  there  was,  indeed,  some  such  unholy 
influence  then,  we  have  not  only. the  witness  of 
the  New  Testament  writers,  but  also  that  of 
Josephus,  Plutarch,  and  other  Greek  authors.     In 


no  other  age  do  we  possess  such  varied  and  ample 
testimony  to  these  strange  and  unholy  influences. 
Gloag  well  remarks,  afler  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  madness  seemed  to  have  been  an  in- 
separable accompaniment  of  possession,  that  '  we 
are  not  at  all  sore  that  it  has  entirely  ceased  in  our 
days ;  at  least,  cases  occur  which  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  descriptions  of  demoniacal  pos- 
session given  in  the  New  Testament.  For  all 
that  we  know,  such  possessions  may  occur  in  our 
days.  If  we  had  the  power  of  discerning  spirits, 
it  might  be  discovered  that  such  cases  were  not 
unknown.  .  •  •  We  live  in  a  spiritual  world; 
there  are  powers  and  agencies  around  us  zx\'\  v.-ithin 
us ;  and  in  the  case  of  mental  disease  especially, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  mere  derange- 
ment of  the  physioftl  organs  or  some  spiritual 
disorder  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.' 

Ver.  16.  And  the  man  in  whom  the  evil  spirit 
was  leaped  on  tiiem,  and  oyercame  them. 
Strong,  like  the  poor  man  at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  3, 
4),  whom  no  man  could  bind,  because  the  chains 
and  fetters  had  been  often  plucked  asunder  by  him, 
so  now,  this  one,  before  whom  the  impostor 
exorcists  were  standing,  threw  himself  in  a  wild 
fury  on  the  wretched  imitators  of  Paul.  The 
reading  of  the  older  authorities,  'leaped  on  them, 
having  overcome  both^*  seems  to  imply  that  only 
two  of  the  seven  sons  of  Sceva  were  attempting  to 
cast  out  the  evU  spirit.  Ewald  suggests  another 
way  of  rendering  the  Greek,  and  preserving  the 
old  idea  of  the  '  seven  sons '  standmg  before  the 
demoniac,  '  leaped  on  them  and  mastered  them  on 
both  sides,*  that  is,  when  they  stood  before  him, 
and  afterwards  from  behind' when  they  fled  from 
him. 

Ver.  17.  And  this  was  known  to  all  the  Jews 
and  Greeks  also  dwelling  at  Ephesus ;  and  fear 
fell  on  them  all,  and  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesns 
was  magnified.  In  Ephesus,  where  hidden  arts 
were  so  extensively  practised,  and  where  so  many 
were  deceived  and  captivated  by  pretended  deal- 
ings with  the  supernatural,  such  a  scene  as  the  one 
just  related  would  be  likely  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression.  The  feeling  of  an  undefined  dread  at 
this  power  in  a  name — the  name,  too,  the  stranger 
Paul  the  tentmaker  was  constantly  alluding  to  in 
his  well-known  teaching  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus 
— stole  over  the  hearts  of  many  in  Ephesus,  such 
a  fear  as  came  upon  all  the  Church  in  the  first 
days,  when  Ananias  and  his  wife  were  struck 
dead  on  account  of  their  rash,  false  dealings  with 
the  unseen  Power  that  dwelt  in  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Ver.  18.  And  many  that  helieyed  came,  and 
confessed,  and  showed  their  deeds.  The  '  fear ' 
of  the  Unseen  came  not  only  upon  the  superstitious 
idolaters  of  Ephesus,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  above  related,  upon  the  Church. 
It  was  a  saddening  confession,  however,  for  the 
inspired  writer  of  the  *  Acts  *  to  put  down.  But 
such  a  statement  pleads  with  strange  power  for  the 
truth  of  the  whole  stor}'.  St.  Luke,  or  whoever 
wrote  the  history  of  the  first  days,  never  hesitates 
to  chronicle  the  Church's  shame  as  well  as  the 
Church's  glory.  It  was  indeed  a  humiliating 
confession,  which  told  how  many  of  Paul's 
converts  at  Ephesus,  men  and  women  who 
apparently  had  devoted  their  lives  to  Paul's 
Master,  who  had  accepted  with  the  lips,  at 
least,  the  doctrine  of  the  precious  blood,  had  all 
the  time  been  living  lives  and  committing  deeds 
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utterly  at  variance  with  the  pure  and  holy  religion 
they  professed. 

Ver.  19.  Bfany  of  them  alao  which  used  corioiiB 
arts.  This  specifies  the  practices  of  some  of  these 
professing  believers,  notwithstanding  their  pro- 
fessions of  faith.  Many  of  these  nominal  Christians, 
some  no  doubt  by  way  of  trade  and  commerce,  others 
because  they  shrank  from  giving  up  their  old  belief 
in  incantation,  love  philtres,  and  other  dark  and 
superstitious  arts,  still  while  worshipping  in  the 
assembly  of  believers  in  Jesus,  while  repeating  the 
solemn  Christian  formulas,  while  listening  vdth 
apparent  attention  to  the  words  of  a  Paul,  no  doubt 
while  partaking  in  the  most  solemn  Christian  rites, 
—many^  we  read,  still  were  using  curious,  that  is, 
unclean,  superstitious  rites,  such  as  were  common 
in  Ephesus. 

Brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  all  menu  These  books  were,  no 
doubt,  parchment  or  papyrus  volumes,  filled  with 
these  partly  Jewish,  partly  heathenish  incanta- 
tions, recipes  for  love  philtres,  formulas  more  or 
less  ancient  to  be  used  in  casting  out  evil  spirits, 
and  the  like.  Ephesus,  we  know,  swarmed  with 
magicians  and  astrologers  ;  and  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  the  city,  whither  resorted  so  many 
pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Diana,  consisted  in  these 
works  and  formularies  of  incantation.  The  famous 
'£^i«-ia  ypafAfietTM,  *  Ephesian  letters '  or  spells,  to 
which  allusion  is  frequently  made  by  heathen 
writers,  no  doubt  formed  part  of  this  unholy 
property  which  these  Christians,  at  last  awakened 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  own  inconsistent  lives, 
burned  in  this  public  fashion  'before  all  men.' 
These  *  Ephesian  letters  *  were  small  slips  of 
parchment  in  silk  bags,  on  which  were  written 
strange  cabalistic  words  and  sentences,  mysterious 
and  often  apparently  meaningless.  These,  men 
and  women  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  about  on 
their  persons  as  charms  or  amulets  to  shield 
them  from  danger  and  firom  harm,  or  to  procure 
them  good  fortune  in  their  undertakings.  We 
read  how  Croesus,  when  on  his  funeral  pile, 
repeated  these  '  Ephesian  spells.'  Again  we  are 
told,  how  once  in  the  Olympian  games  an  Ephesian 
wrestler  struggled  successfully  with  his  opponent 
from  Miletus,  because  he  had  wound  round  his 
ankle  some  of  these  *  Ephesian  charms,*  but  that 
being  deprived  of  them  he  was  twice  overthrown 
(Eustathius,  quoted  by  Gloag). 

And  they  conntea  the  price  of  them«  and 
found  it  flf^  thouBand  pieces  of  silyer.  If  these 
pieces  of  silver  referred  to  were  Jewish  money 
(shekel),  the  sum  would  be  enormous,  about 
;^7ooo,  which  would  represent  a  much  larger  sum 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  present  purchas- 
ing power  of  money.  It  is,  however,  far  more 
probable  that  in  an  Asiatic,  or  rather  Grecian, 
city  under  Roman  rule,  the  Roman  denarius  or 
Attic  drachma  was  the  piece  of  silver  alluded  to. 
The  amount  would  then  be  roughly  about  ;^  1800, 
this,  of  course,  representing  a.  much  larger  sum 
considering  the  diminished  value  of  money  in  our 
day.  This  great  amount  must  be  accounted  for 
by  remembering  that  the  books  in  question  were, 
no  doubt,  of  exceeding  rarity,  and  possessed  a 
peculiar  value  of  their  own  from  the  precious 
secrets  they  were  supposed  to  contain. 

Ver.  20.  80  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God 
and  prevailed.  Somewhere  about  this  time  Paul 
wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is 
more   than   probable   that  when  he  penned   the 


words,  '  For  a  great  door  and  eflfectual  is  opened 
unto  me,  and  there  are  many  adversaries '  (i  Cor. 
xvi.  9),  the  apostle  was  alluding  to  the  events  at 
Ephesus  just  related,  and  which  led  to  the  state  of 
things  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts  *  summarised  by 
'So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  God  and  pre- 
vailed.' 

Ver.  21.  After  these  things  were  ended. 
*  These  things  were  ended  *  probably  refer  to  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation- 
stories  of  churches  in  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring 
Asian  cities  ;  the  public  mission  work,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  Asian  district  for  this  time  was  complete. 
Some  two  years  and  three  months  had  been  spent 
by  Paul  and  his  companions  in  this  work.  The 
little  society  of  missionaries  was  now  broken  up- 
Two  of  them,  we  find  from  the  next  verse,  were 
despatched  by  Paul  before  him  into  Europe. 
He  himself  intended,  with  a  diminished  staff,  to 
stay  a  Httle  longer  in  the  centre  of  his  past  scene 
of  labours.  His  own  prolonged  stay  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  events  which  have 
been  related  as  just  having  taken  place  at  Ephesus. 
A  new  opening,  on  the  one  hand,  seems  to  have 
presented  itself  among  the  Heathen  population, 
and  there  was  also  a  ^rave  necessity  for  consoli- 
dating and  strengthemng  his  work  among  many 
^  of  the  professing  believers  (see  vers.  18,  19). 

Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit.  Too  much 
emphasis  must  not  be  laid  on  this  expression.  It 
does  not  signify  a  direct  intimation  of  the  Spirit 
through  a  vision  or  by  a  voice.  It  was  probably, 
however,  owing  to  a  secret  impulse  of  the  Spirit 
that  he  formed  the  purpose  of  this  long  and 
hazardous  journey. 

When  he  had  passed  through  Macedonia  and 
Aohaia,  to  go  to  Jerosalem.  In  Macedonia  and 
Achaiahad  been  planted  those  well-loved  churches 
of  his,  at  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  and 
Corinth.  He  had  a  twofold  object  in  purposing 
to  visit  these  congregations.  The  first  was  to  stir 
up  their  faith,  and  correct  and  set  in  order  any 
disorders  which  might  be  disturbing  their  progress 
and  development,  such  as  we  know  were  at  that 
time  distracting  the  peace  of  the  Church  of  Corinth. 
The  second  was  to  bring  to  a  close  the  collection 
for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  Paul  evidently- 
hoped  much  from  this  generous  coming  forward  on 
the  part  of  the  Gentile  churches  to  the  help  of 
their  distressed  Jewish  Christian  brethren  at 
Jerusalem.  He  felt  that  such  an  unsought-for 
gift  would  do  much  to  mpve  the  stubborn  hearts 
of  the  jealous  and  exclusive  party  among  the 
Jewish  Christians,  who  still  grudged  with  a  fierce 
jealousy  any  concession  which  admitted  the 
Gentiles  to  a  share  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
This  was  the  reason  of  Paul's  deep  anxiety  on  this 
subject.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  relief 
fund,  which  had  been  in  the  course  of  collection 
for  some  time,  and  which  Paul  gathered  up  on 
this  journey,  and  then  carried  to  Jerusalem,  was 
the  first  of  the  many  acts  of  love  and  charity  since 
shown  by  strangers  to  strangers  for  the  love  of 
Christ.  This  example  of  Paul  has  been  followed  in 
many  an  instance  in  the  long  story  of  Christianity. 
Similar  acts  of  apparently  uncalled-for  generosity, 
which  loves  to  be  independent  of  race  and 
nationality,  shine  bright  among  the  evil  selfish 
deeds  of  our  own  time. 

After  I  have  been  there,  I  must  also  see  Borne. 
This  had  been  evidently  a  long  and  cherished  plan 
of  Paul's.     He  alludes  to  it  very  distinctly  in  the 
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Roman  epistle,  i.  13  :  *I  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  orethren,  thiat  oftentimes  I  purposed  to 
come  unto  you  *  (see,  too,  in  the  same  epistle,  xx. 
23,  24,  and  28).  He  must  have  heard  much  of  that 
little  faithful  congregation  in  Rome,  gathered 
together,  we  have  reason  to  think,  in  those  very 
early  days  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Church's  first  Pentecost,  in  the  Suburra,  the  poor, 
remote  quarter  where  the  Jews  of  Rome  mostly 
dwelt.  PrLscilla  and  Aquila,  Paul's  dearest 
friends,  had  been,  before  tney  came  under  the 
mighty  influence  of  the  Gentile  apostle,  members 
of  that  primitive  Roman  congregation,  and  from 
them  he  had  heard,  no  doubt,  many  times  of  the 
burning  faith  and  devotion  of  the  poor  despised 
brotherhood  gathered  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  palaces  of  imperial  Rome. 

Paul  longed  to  visit  them,  and  to  endue  them 
with  some  of  his  own  ardent  aspirations  and 
high  thoughts  of  work  for  the  Master.  The 
long  -  cherished  desire  of  years  was  at  length 
to  be  accomplished;  and  the  journey,  as  he 
planned  it,  as  far  as  regards  the  place  visited,  wrks 
carried  out,  and  at  length  the  apostle  finds  his 
ardent  wish  gratified,  and  sees  Rome  with  his 
own  eyes.  When  at  Ephesus,  after  his  successful 
work,  he  made  his  plans,  Paul  little  thought  how, 
through  weariness  and  painfulness,  he  would  at 
length  reach  the  Rome  of  his  dreams,  but  as  a 
prisoner  and  in  chains  ! 

Ver.  22.  So  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of 
them  that  ministered  onto  him,  Timothens  and 
EzastuB.  It  was  at  Ephesus,  and  about  this  time, 
that  Paul  wrote  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. From  a  passage  in  that  epistle,  we  learn 
some  of  the  reasons  why  one  of  these  two  friends 
of  Paul  was  sent  over  ii^to  Europe  before  his 
master.  Of  Timothy's  special  mission  in  Mace- 
donia we  know  nothing,  but  from  i  Cor.  iv.  17-19 
we  learn  that  this  trusted  companion  of  the 
Gentile  apostle  was  directed  to  pass  on  to  Corinth, 
to  prepare  the  church  there  for  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  apostle  (ver.  19).  Erastus  was  most 
likely  the  same  as  the  person  alluded  to  in  Rom. 
xvi.  23  as  the  chamberlain  of  Corinth,  and  was 
not  improbably  chosen  as  the  companion  of 
Timothy  on  this  difficult  and  delicate  mission 
with  which  he  was  charged,  on  the  supposition 
that  his  rank  and  station  among  the  citizens  would 
be  a  support  to  Timothy,  who  was  the  bearer  of 
Paul's  stern,  grave  message  to  his  welMoved 
church. 

Bnt  he  himself  stayed  in  Asia  for  a  aeason. 
For  the  reason  of  this  prolonged  stay  of  Paul's, 
see  note  on  ver.  21.  He  appears  to  have  gone  on 
with  his  work  for  several  months  after  the  effect 
produced  by  the  failure  of  the  pretended  exorcist 
family  of  Sceva  the  priest  and  the  subsequent 
burning  of  the  precious  works  on  magic,  until  the 
uproar  excited  by  the  panic-stricken  artificers  who 
lived  on  the  pilgrims  to  the  great  Diana  shrine. 
This  tumult  evidently  cut  short  this  renewed 
period  of  Paul's  activity,  and  he  seems  to  have 
left  Ephesus  and  his  work  there  with  some  preci- 
pitancy. It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  state 
officials  privately  desired  him  to  leave  a  city  where 
his  presence  in  their  opinion  was  provocative  of 
disorders. 

Ver.  23.  No  small  stir  about  that  way.  *  The 
way '  seems  to  have  been  a  term  in  the  Christian 
phraseology  of  the  first  days  used  familiarly  as  a 
term  signifying  the  disciples  of  Christ  (see  chap.  ix. 


2,  xix.  9,  XX ii.  4,  xxiv.  14 and  22).  Plumptre  suggests 
with  great  force  that  this  *  name '  for  the  disciples 
or  their  religion  originated  in  the  words  in  which 
Christ  had  claimed  to  be  Himself  the  *  Way,'  as 
well  as  the  *  Truth '  and  the  *  Life,'  or  in  His 
language  as  to  the  *  strait  way '  that  led  to  eternal 
life ;  or  perhaps  again  to  the  prophecy  of  Isa.  xl. 

3,  cited  by  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  3,  Mark  i.  3,  as 
to  preparing  the  ^tuay*  of  the  Lord.  Prior  to 
the  general  acceptance  of  the  term  'Christian,'  it 
served  as  a  convenient  mutual  designation  by 
which  the  disciples  could  describe  themselves, 
and  which  might  be  used  by  others  who  wished 
to  speak  respectfully  of  the  '  brotherhood.  *  Many 
evidently  preferred  it  to  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
the  *Na2arenes.' 

Ver.  24.  For  a  certain  man  named  Demetrius, 
a  silvenmith,  which  made  silver  shrines  for 
Diana.  The  temple  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  the 
glory  of  Ephesus,  was  built  of  white  marble  on  an 
eminence  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  was 
esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  The  sun,  it  was  said,  in  its  course 
saw  nothing  more  ma^ificent  than  the  temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  There  were  three  temples 
built  in  succession  on  the  spot  to  the  goddess.  Of 
the  earliest,  which  was  erected  in  the  days  of  the 
Athenian  colonists,  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
The  second  temple  was  erected  previous  to  the 
Macedonian  reign,  and  its  adornment  was  shared 
in  by  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  was  among  those  who  contributed.  The 
work  was  begun  before  the  Persian  war,  and  was 
slowly  continued  even  through  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  its  dedication  was  celebrated  by  a  poet 
contemporary  with  Euripides.  On  the  night  in 
which  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon, 
was  bom,  a  fanatic  named  Herostratus  set  the 
buildings  on  fire  and  the  temple  was  destroyed. 
It  rose,  however,  again  speedily  from  its  ashes,  and 
was  adorned  with  more  sumptuous  magnificence 
than  before.  History  tells  us  how  the  ladies  of 
Ephesus  gave  their  jewellery  to  assist  in  the 
restoration  work.  The  citizens  were  never  tired 
of  adding  to  the  grandeur  and  stateliness  of  their 
temple.  So  late  as  the  second  century,  a  long 
colonnade  was  built  which  united  the  fane  with 
the  city.  When  the  Goths  sacked  Ephesus  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus,  the  Diana  temple  was  robbed 
of  its  treasures  and  defaced.  It  was  never 
restored ;  and  as  Paganism  gradually,  during  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  sank  into  disrepute 
and  oblivion,  the  famous  temple  of  Ephesus 
remained  a  deserted  ruin — serving,  however,  as  a 
quarry  whence  precious  stones  and  marbles  were 
hewn  out  for  the  decoration  of  cathedrals  and 
churches  where  the  God  whom  Paul  the  wandering 
tentmaker  had  originally  preached  in  Ephesus 
was  alone  worshipped.  Its  stately  remains  are 
still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Italian  churches, 
but  more  especially  in  the  desecrated  mosque  oi 
Stamboul,  once  Justinian's  proud  cathedral  of  St 
Sojp^a,  the  metropolitan  church  of  the  East. 

The  temple  at  Ephesus  dedicated  to  Artemis 
(Diana)  was  of  vast  size  and  of  exquisite  pro- 
portions, 425  feet  in  length  and  220  feet  in  breadth. 
it  was  supported  by  columns  sixty  feet  high. 
There  were  127  of  these  pillars,  each  of  them,  we 
are  told,  the  gift  of  a  king ;  the  folding-doors  were 
of  cypress  wood  ;  the  part  which  was  not  open  to 
the  sky  was  roofed  over  with  cedar ;  the  staircase 
was  formed  of  the  wood  of  one  single  vine  from  the 
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island  of  Cyprus.  In  the  temple  treasury  in  its  palmy 
days  a  great  treasure  was  supposed  to  be  laid  up. 
A  large  establishment  of  priests,  priestesses,  and 
attendants  was  kept  up  for  the  service  of  the 
goddess.  Provision  was  made  for  the  education 
of  the  young  connected  with  this  great  centre  of 
idolatrous  worship,  which  was  visited  annually  by 
a  vast  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
known  world. 

Bronght  no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen. 
The  pilgrims  worshipping  at  the  shrine  were  in 
the  habit,  before  they  left  Ephesus,  of  buying  as 
memorials  of  their  visit  small  models  of  the  temple, 
and  a  shrine  possibly  containing  a  little  image  of 
the  goddess.  These  were  made  in  wood,  and 
gold,  and  silver.  The  workmen  of  Demetrius 
used  the  last-named  material.  These  little  models 
of  temples  were  very  common  among  pagan 
peoples,  and  were  termed  itplfifAara,  They  were 
often  set  up  in  their  homes  on  their  return  as 
objects  of  worship, 
and  were  not  unfre- 
quently  of  such  a  size 
as  could  be  carried 
about  upon  the  per- 
son, and  were  looked 
on  in  the  latter  case 
as  charms  or  amulets 
which  had  the  power 
to  avert  diseases  and 
other  dangers.  These 
models  were  not  only 
sold  in  Ephesus,  but 
were  sent  as  articles 
of  traffic  into  distant 
countries.  The  little 
shrines  of  Diana  of 
Ephesus  are  expressly 
mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus. 

Ver.  25.  Whom  he 
called  together  with 
the  workmen  of  like 
ooonpation.  No 
doubt  this  Demetrius, 
who  was  probably 
chief  of  the  *  guild' 
of  silversmiths,  as  we 
should  say,  summon- 
ed a  meeting  of  the 
various    trades    who 


Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 


derived  their  livelihood  in  one  way  or  another 
from  the  temple  of  Diana  and  the  pilgrims  who 
resorted  to  her  shrine. 

Ver.  26.  Not  only  at  Ephesus,  but  almost 
throughout  all  Asia,  this  Paul  hath  persuaded 
and  turned  away  much  people.  This  testimony 
of  the  *  shrine-maker '  of  Ephesus  to  the  singular 
and  rapid  success  of  the  early  preaching  of 
Christianity  is  thoroughly  borne  out  by  witnesses 
outside  the  New  Testament  writers.  The  words 
of  Pliny  in  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan 
have  already  been  quoted  (see  the  note  on  ver. 
10).  Tertullian  of  Carthage,  at  another  extremity 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  far  west  of  the 
north  of  Africa,  writing  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  these  words  were  spoken  by  Demetrius  at 
Ephesus,  says :  *  We  are  a  people  of  yesterday, 
and  yet  we  have  filled  every  place  belonging  to 
you,  cities,  islands,  castles,  towns,  assemblies, 
jrour  very  camp,  your  tribes,  companies,  palaces, 


senate,   forum :    we    leave    your   temples    only  * 
{Apologeticumy  chap,  xxxvii.). 

Saying  that  they  be  no  gods  which  are 
made  with  hands.  The  conunent  of  Professol 
Plumptre  on  these  words  of  the  'shrine-maker 
is  admirable.  'The  wrath  of  the  mob  leader 
leads  him  virtually  to  commit  himself  to  the 
opposite  statement  that  the  idol  is  the  j^. 
Pnilosophers  may  speak  of  symbolism  and  ideal 
representation,  but  this  was  and  always  has 
been  and  will  be  the  conclusion  of  popular 
idolatry.' 

With  these  strange  sad  words  of  the  idol 
artificer  should  be  compared  the  striking  picture 
of  an  idol  image  made  to  be  worshipped,  painted 
by  Isa.  xliv.  9-18.  The  enthusiasm,  however, 
here  displayed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old 
religion  was  based  upon  the  most  sordid  feelings. 
The  master-worker  of  these  makers  of  the  silver 
shrines  feared   that  if  the  old  religion  fell  into 

disrepute,    his     craft 

would  be  brought 
to  nought,  there 
would  be  an  end  to 
his  gains.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  next 
verse  another  and 
a  more  disinterested 
plea  is  put  forward 
to  excuse  his  vehe- 
ment appeal  to  his 
fellow  -  citizens.  It 
is,  however,  evidently 
only  an  afler-thougbL 
Ver.  27.  But  also 
that  the  temple  of 
the  great  goddeos 
Diana  should  be 
despised,  and  her 
magnificence  should 
be  destroyed,  whom 
all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth. 
This  temple  was 
popularly  called  *  the 
temple  of  Asia.  * 
The  month  of  May 
was  consecrated  to 
the  goddess  *  Artemis 
of  the  Ephesians ;  * 
all  kinds  of  games 
and  contests  were  celebrated  in  the  city  annually 
during  this  month,  which  became  a  national 
Ionian  festival.  Crowds  from  the  neighbouring 
cities  were  in  the  habit  of  being  present  at  these 
games  and  religious  ceremonies.  The  officials 
who  presided  over  these  great  festivities  were 
elected  annually  by  the  whole  province  (see  note 
on  ver.  31).  It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at 
that  popular  indignation  was  so  quickly  aroused, 
when  it  seemed  probable  that  Ephesus  might  lose 
through  the  influence  of  the  foreign  preacher  Paul 
all  this  splendour.  It  was  no  difficult  matter  to 
show  its  tradesmen  and  citizens  how  the  commerce 
of  the  place  would  suffer  if  strangers  were  no 
longer  attracted  to  the  shrine  of  Artemis  and  to 
the  festivities  held  in  her  honour. 

Ver.  28.  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
*  Great '  (^uyaXn)  was  a  special  title  belonging  to 
the  Ephesian  Artemis.  The  '  idol  *  itself  brined 
in  the  magnificent  temple,  to  which  all  this 
strange  homage  was  paid  during  so  many  centuries, 
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was  very  diflferent  to  the  fiiir  form  of  the  huntress 
Diana  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in  Grecian 
art  —  a  rude,  fourfold,  many  •  breasted  female 
figure  ending  below  the  breasts  in  a  square  pillar 
curiously  carved  with  ancient  symbols  of  bees,  and 
com,  and  flowers.  Black  with  age,  the  venerated 
image  was  more  like  a  Hindoo  than  a  Greek  idol. 
In  common  with  other  prized  images,  it  was 
reputed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  history 
of  the  idol  is  lost  in  remote  antiquity.  It  evi- 
dently had  survived  the  bunting  of  the  temple  by 
Herostratus.  Probably  the  early  Greek  colonists 
in  Ionia  found  it,  a  relic  of  a  bygone  worship, 
and  adopted  by  them  as  their  national  idol. 

Ver.  29.  And  the  whole  city  waa  filled  with 
oonfiudoxL  We  can  well  understand  how  easily, 
when  it  was  reported  that  a  hitherto  despised 
company  of  foreign  Jews  —  for  as  such  the 
Christians  of  the  first  century  were  necessarily 
regarded — were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  dis- 


credit the  worship  of  the  goddess  which  was  the 
source  of  the  fame  and  wealth  of  their  city,  a 
vast  crowd  of  Ephesians  of  all  ranks  and  callings 
would  rapidly  be  gathered  together,  and  how  soon 
the  city  would  be  disturbed  by  their  excited  ques- 
tionings and  cries. 

And  haying  caught  Gaiiu  and  Aristazchns, 
men  of  Macedonia.  Gaius  is  the  Greek  equiva- 
lent for  the  well-known  Latin  name  of  Caius. 
Three  other  persons  called  '  Gaius '  are  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament :  Gaius  of  Derbe,  Acts  xx. 
4;  Gaius  of  Corinth,  i  Cor.  i.  14;  Gaius  of 
Ephesus,  to  whom  the  Third  Epistle  of  St.  John 
was  addressed.  Aristarchus  accompanied  Paul 
on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  4)  which  * 
ended  in  his  arrest  by  the  Romans.  He  was  with 
Paul  in  the  memorable  voyage  which  terminated 
in  the  shipwreck  off  Melita  (Acts  xxvii.  2).  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  apostle's  companion  during 
his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome,  as  he  is  men- 


Ruins  of  Theatre  at  Ephesus. 


tioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  chap.  iv.  10, 
and  in  the  little  letter  to  Philemon,  ver.  24. 
Subsequent  history  speaks  of  him  as  suffering 
martyndom  with  Paul,  and  by  a  similar  death. 
There  is  another  tradition  which  alludes  to  him  as 
Bishop  of  Apamsea. 

They  nuhed  with  one  acooxd  into  the  theatre. 
The  theatre  of  Ephesus  was  of  vast  size,  and 
capable  of  accommodating,  according  to  the  usual 
computation,  at  least  20,000 persons.  These  mighty 
buildings  were  used  not  only  for  dramatic  repre- 
sentations, but  also  for  great  shows  of  gladiators, 
who  fought  sometimes  one  with  the  other,  some- 
times with  wild  beasts.  They  were  also  favourite 
meeting- places  for  the  citizens  when  on  any  momen- 
tous occasion  they  were  called  together.  This  was 
the  custom  in  Greek,  not  in  Roman  cities. 

Ver.  30.  The  disciples  suffered  him  not.    Paul 

with  his  customary  chivalrous  courtesy  would  not 

suffer  his  *  companions  in  travel '  to  be  exposed  to 

danger  without  his  being  at  their  side  to  defend 

VOL,  II.  30 


them.  He  wished,  too,  to  plead  the  Christian 
cause,  so  unwarrantably  attacked,  before  the  people 
of  Ephesui.  *  But  the  disciples  '—no  doubt  men 
of  Ephesus  converted  by  Paul,  who  knew  well 
their  countrymen's  feelings  on  the  subject  of  their 
goddess — would  not  suffer  the  brave-hearted  man 
to  expose  himself  so  uselessly  to  a  deadly  peril. 

Ver.  31.  And  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia. 
Literally,  *  Asiarchs.*  These  officials  were  ten  in 
number,  chosen  annually  to  superintend  and  pre- 
side over  the  games  and  festivals  held  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  and  the  gods.  They  were  selected 
from  the  cities  of  Proconsular  Asia,  generally, 
according  to  Strabo,  from  Tralles,  as  the  citizens 
of  that  place  were  reckoned  among  the  most 
wealthy  in  Asia,  Upon  these  men  fell  the 
expense  of  providing  these  costly  g^mes — the 
hiring  gladiators,  the  importing  of  wild  beasts, 
and  many  other  smaller  expenses.  The  games  of 
Ephesus  were  termed  the  Artemision,  and  were 
held  in  the  month  of  May  in  honour  of  Diana 
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(Artemis)  of  the  Ephesians.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  one  of  these  ten  was  selected  as 
president,  but  that  the  total  expenses  incurred 
were  shared  among  the  ten.  We  read,  not  many 
years  after  this  uproar  in  the  Ephesian  theatre,  of 
another  Asiarch,  *  Philip,*  being  asked  at  Smyrna 
to  let  loose  a  lion  on  Polycarp,  and  declining  to 
do  so. 

Which  were  his  Mends.  It  has  been  often 
observed  in  the  course  of  St.  Paul's  anxious, 
toilsome  life,  how  singularly  courteous,  even 
friendly  to  lum  were  so  many  of  those  in  high 
official  position  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
contact ;  for  instance,  the  great  Roman  officials 
in  Cyprus  and  in  Achaia,  Sergius  Paulus  and 
Gallio,  Felix  and  Festus  in  Csesarea,  these  chiefs 
of  Asia ;  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  Paul  in 
the  voyage  of  the  27th  chapter.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  among  these  '  Asiarchs '  were  some 
secret  members  of  the  brotherhood  of  Christ,  and 
that  these  influenced  their  colleagues.  Paul's 
influence,  we  know,  must  have  been  very  great, 
and  his  Master's  religion  had  already  struck  deep 
root  in  Ephesus  and  the  neighbouring  Asian 
cities ;  Christian  converts  were  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  lower  stratum  of  society. 

Ver.  32.  Some  cried  one  thing  and  some 
another.  Evidently  this  is  a  '  memory '  of  some 
one  who  was  present.  A  vast  concourse  of  people 
had  been  gatnered  together,  all  moved  by  some 
vague  sense  of  injury,  but  all  uncertain  what 
the  injury  was,  or  what  they  r^ly  desired 
to  bring  about.  The  trade  of  their  city  was 
suffering,  the  number  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of 
the  national  goddess  was  foiling  off,  and  these 
pestilent  foreign  Jews  in  some  way  or  other  were 
the  cause.  The  meeting  was  turbulent  and  the 
speeches  pointless  and  angry.  There  seemed  a 
high  probability  of  the  assembly  resulting  in  a 
general  riot.  Now  this,  as  we  shall  see,  would 
have  worked  mve  injury  to  the  city  in  the  eyes 
of  the  powerful  rulers  in  Rome. 

Ver.  33.  And  they  drew  Alexander  ont  of  the 
multitude,  the  Jews  putting  him  forward.  The 
abrupt  way  in  which  this  man  is  introduced  into 
the  narrative  by  the  writer,  seems  to  indicate  that 
'Alexander '  was  no  unknown  name  to  the  brethren 
of  the  Church  of  the  first  days.  There  was  no 
need  to  enter  into  any  details.  The  readers 
contemporary  with  the  writer  of  the  'Acts'  all 
evidently  knew  *  Alexander  *  the  Jew  who  would 
have  spoken  on  the  day  of  the  Ephesian  meeting 
\^-hen  Demetrius  stirred  men  up  against  Paul  and 
the  Christians.  * 

If  we  identify  him  with  that  'Alexander  the 
coppersmith '  whose  bitter  and  relentless  hostility 
to  Paul  won  him  that  solitai^  notice  in  the  last 
epistle  of  the  apostle  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  14),  then  the 
abrupt  mention  here  of  *  Alexander '  is  explained, 
— all  would  at  once  recognise  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  Gentile  apostle,  who  subsequently  acquired  so 
painful  a  notoriety  among  the  Christians. 

The  Jews  on  this  occasion,  well  aware  of  the 
dislike  and  mistrust  with  which  they  were 
generally  regarded  by  the  Gentile  populations 
among  whom  they  dwelt,  fearful  lest  they — as 
was  only  too  probable — should  be  confounded 
with  Paul  and  his  disciples,  put  forward  one  of 
their  people  to  explain  to  the  Ephesians  that  the 
Jews,  far  from  being  inculpated  with  Paul  and  his 
school,  hated  these  men  with  a  hatred  equal  to  or 
even  jjreater  than  theirs.     If,  as  we  suppose,  this 


man  was  identical  with  Alexander  the  copper- 
smith, his  trade  might  have  led  him  into  certain 
relations  with  Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen 
who  also  worked  in  metal. 

Ver.  34.  But  when  they  knew  that  he  was  a 
Jew.  The  old  GenMle  hate  of  the  Jews  at  once 
flames  out.  His  features,  his  foreign  accent  pro- 
bably, and  his  dress  told  of  his  nationality,  and 
the  crowd  refused  to  hear  him,  no  doubt  confound- 
ing him  with  the  friends  of  Paul. 

All  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of  two 
hours  cried  out,  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians. 
This  strange  repetition  was  no  mere  tumultuous 
cry ;  nor  was  it  only  an  expression  of  fervid  loyalty 
to  the  goddess,  whose  shnne  they  thought  made 
Ephesus  rich  and  prosperous ;  but  it  was  no  doubt 
an  act  of  worship.  Compare  a  similar  procedure 
on  the  part  of  the  worshippers  of  Baal  in  the  days 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  who  '  from  mom  even  until 
noon  cried,  saying,  O  Baal,  hear  us  1'  (i  Kings 
xviii.  26),  and  see  Matt.  vi.  7.  The  custom  of  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  worshippers  of  Brahma  in 
India  to  this  day  is  well  known,  and  they  often 
for  entire  days  practise  these  vain  senseless  repeti- 
tions. 

Ver.  35.  And  when  the  town-derk  had  ap- 
peased ti&e  people.  This  official  was  a  personage 
of  great  importance  in  these  free  Greek  cities. 
He  was  a  magistrate  whose  functions  in  some  re- 
spects corresponded  to  those  fulfilled  by  the  recorder 
of  modem  times  in  England.  His  immediate  duty 
consisted  in  the  guardianship  and  tabulation  of  the 
state  paper  and  archives  of  the  city,  and'in  drawing 
up  the  public  records,  and  in  sending  them  out  to 
the  public  civic  assemblies.  This  officer  also  was 
authorised  to  preside  over  public  gatherings  of  the 
citizens.  We  find  the  name  ypttfufiuirtus  (recorder) 
engraved  on  marbles  set  up  as  memorials  of  some 
public  ceremony.  It  seems  probable  that  this  office 
was  a  permanent  one,  unlike  that  of  the  Asiarch, 
which  merely  lasted  a  year.  This  would  account 
.for  the  '  town-clerk '  addressing  and  dismissing  the 
people.  His  influence  was  no  doubt  greater  than 
even  the  presiding  Asiarch  of  the  year.  There  is 
a  strong  contrast  between  the  effect  of  his  words 
on  the  people  and  that  of  *  Alexander  the  Jew. ' 
The  people  evidently  listened  with  all  attention  to 
the  harangue  of  the  'town- clerk,*  and  seemed  at 
once  to  have  dispersed  at  his  request. 

The  city  of  Ephesus  is  a  worshipper  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana.  The  Greek  word  rendered 
'  worshipper '  is  a  remarkable  one  (riM««^i).  Its 
literal  meaning  is  'temple-sweeper'  (Lat.  adi- 
tuus).  It  answers  to  the  Christian  'Sacristan,' 
originally  a  title  of  one  employed  in  the  lowest 
offices  connected  with  a  temple.  Its  connection 
with  the  divinity  supposed  to  dwell  within  the 
hallowed  walls  of  the  fane,  invested  the  appellation 
with  an  unearthly  dignity ;  and  the  proudest  cities 
became  eager  to  appropriate  a  title  which  seemed 
to  connect  them  in  a  peculiarly  close  relation  with 
the  deity  of  whose  earthly  house  they  were  the 
recognised  guardians.  So  in  the  case  of  great  and 
magnificent  Ephesus,  the  city's  proudest  title  to 
honour  was  its  loving  care  for  the  worship  of  the 
great  Artemis  (Diana).  It  assumed  the  title 
ftttniff,  paraphrased  rather  than  translated  by 
'worshipper,'  and  we  find  it  constantly  on  the 
city  coins.  This  singular  title  was  assumed  not 
unfrequently  by  individuals  who  claimed  to  have 
rendered  special  services  to  the  goddess  or  her 
temple.     So,  for  instance,  the  Roman  Emperors 
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Hadrian,  Elagabalus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  each 
styled  himself  the  mokoros  of  the  Ephesian  Arte- 
mis. The  better  MSS.  omit  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  'goddess,'  the  *  great  Artemis'  of  Ephesus 
being  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  prefix  of 
goddess.  We  find  some  Ephesian  inscriptions  in 
which  she  is  described  as  'the  greatest/  'the 
most  high.* 

The  appeal  of  the  *  town-clerk '  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  preserve  order  would  at  once  conciliate 
every  Ephesian  heart  by  this  ready  and  graceful 
allusion  to  the  well-known  £[ivourite  appellation  of 
the  city.  It  was  as  though  he  said,  '  My  fellow- 
citizens,  why  imperil  your  cherished  privileges  and 
affront  Rome  by  an  unseemly  uproar  about  a  ques- 
tion which  after  all  no  sensible  man  could  ever 
entertain;  for,  does  not  all  the  civilised  world  know 
how  loyal  Ephesus  is  to  her  great  protecting 
goddess  ?  These  strange  men — these  poor,  shabby, 
homeless  Jews — can  never  shake  our  allegiance  to 
and  the  world*s  belief  in  that  mighty  Artemis 
ihere^^  no  doubt  pointing  to  the  proud  and  stately 
temple  in  full  view  of  the  crowded  audience. 

Of  the  image  which  fell  down  ftom  Jnpiter. 
Like  many  other  venerated  idols  of  the  old  Pagan 
world,  the  strange  and  hideous  statue  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis  was  supposed  to  have  fallen 
from  the  skies.  In  like  manner  tradition  ascribed 
a  heavenly  origin  to  the  Diana  of  Tauris,  the 
Minerva  (Athene),  Polias  of  Athens,  the  Ceres  of 
Sicily,  the  Cybele  of  Pessinus,  and  the  Venus  of 
Paphos ;  to  these  we  may  add  the  Ptdladium  of 
Troy  and  the  Andle  at  Rome.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  some  of  them  may  have  been  meteoric 
stones,  possibly  employed  by  the  sculptor  in 
ancient  times,  when  he  was  shaping  the  idol. 

Ver.  36.  Ye  onght  to  be  qtiiel  The  '  town- 
clerk  '  seems  to  be  throughout  his  harangue  in- 
tensely anxious  that  his  city  should  not  through 
any  riotous  behaviour  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Rome. 

Ver.  37.  Neither  robbers  of  chnrches.  This 
rendering  is  liable  to  mislead  the  modem  reader. 
In  the  time  when  the  English  Version  was  made, 
it  was  by  no  means  unusual  to  style  a  heathen 
temple  a  'church  *  or  a  'chapel.' 

Nor  yet  blasphemezB  of  your  goddess.  Deeds 
of  violence  belonged  to  an  age  long  subsequent  to 
the  apostles.  To  undermine  the  Pagan  religions, 
they  adopted  other  means  than  pillage  or  destruc- 
tion. St.  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians  on  the 
Hill  of  Ares  (Mars)  was  an  instance  iA  his  treat- 
ment of  the  ancient  superstition.  He  hiirt  no 
ancient  prejudices,  no  time-honoured  customs,  by 
rude  invective.  He  was  no  blasphemer  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  out  led  men  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  by  gentle  but  far  more 
effective  means.  We  can  imagine  the  painful 
surprise  with  which  St.  Paul  would  read  the  coarse 
language  and  the  bitter,  angry  eloquence  of  one 
like  Tertullian.  St.  Paul  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers no  doubt  owed  not  a  little  of  their  wonder- 
ful influence  over  men's  hearts  to  their  winning 


and  graceful  courtesy,  to  their  chivalrous  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  others.  Paul's  Master, 
on  whom  the  great  disciple  modelled  his  ways  of 
life,  was  ever  gentle  to  those  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  truth.  His  fiery  wrath  was  especially  reserved 
for  those  who  knew  their  Lord  s  will  and  only 
pretended  to  do  it 

Ver.  38.  If  Demetrins  and  .  .  .  have  a  matter 
against  any  man,  the  law  is  open.  It  was  clear 
that  these  men  with  whom  Demetrius  and  his 
fellow-craftsmen  were  so  incensed  had  committed 
no  crime  of  which  public  cognisance  would  be 
taken.  If  some  trade  law,  some  civic  regulation, 
had  been  infringed,  let  Demetrius  and  the  others 
proceed  against  Paul  and  his  friends.  Demetrius 
would  be  sure  of  all  sympathy  and  even  favour  in 
such  a  trial  in  which  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
was  involved.  '  The  law  is  open  ;  *  literally,  *  court 
days  are  now  going  on.'  Ephesus  was  what  we 
should  now  term  an  assize  town,  and  the  Roman 
officials  held  courts  at  intervals  in  all  these.  It 
was  also  an  urbs  libera^  and  had  its  local  courts 
and  magbtrates.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the 
words  of  the  town-clerk  signified,  '  At  this  instant 
the  proconsul  is  on  circuit,  and  is  just  now  at 
Ephesus.' 

There  are  deputies.  Literally,  '  there  are  pro- 
consuls.' In  the  time  of  Paul,  'Asia'  being  a 
senatorial  province,  was  governed  by  a  proconsul. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  term  is,  that  it  is  in  the 
plural  ('  proconsuls '),  while  cmly  one  of  these  offi- 
cials held  office  in  the  senatorial  province.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  term  includes  the  pro- 
consul and  his  assessors.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  term  is  used  in  a  general  sense, 
as  we  should  say,  '  The  province  of  Asia,  with  its 
capital  Ephesus,  is  governed  bv  proconsuls.' 

Let  them  Implean  one  anotner.  This  is  a  legal 
technical  phrase  in  the  original  Greek,  as  in  the 
English. 

Ver.  39.  It  shall  be  determined  in  a  lawful 
aSMmbly.  The  crowd  of  citizens  he  was  then 
addressing;  was  simply  a  popular  gathering; 
their  decisions  could  have  no  weight.  Such  a 
meeting  would  only  tend  to  damage  the  city  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Roman  government.  The  'lawful 
assembly '  (l»»A.ii«'/c)  was  one  formally  summoned. 
A  free  city  like  Ephesus  had  the  right  to  call 
such  a  meeting  together  for  the  purpose  of  deli- 
beration. 

Ver.  40.  For  we  are  in  danger  to  be  called 
in  question  for  this  day's  uproar.  Men  of  the 
rank  of  the  '  town-clerk '  of  Ephesus  well  knew 
how  probable  it  was  that  a  tumultuous  meeting 
which  endangered  the  public  peace  would  be  in- 
ouired  into  by  the  Roman  officials.  The  prized 
liberties  of  their  city  might  in  consequence  have 
been  forfeited.  There  was  a  Roman  law  which 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  raise  a  riot.  'Qui 
ccetum  et  concursum  fecerit  capitate  sit '  (Seneca, 
Controv.  iii.  8).  '  Qui  coetum  et  concursum  fecerit 
capite  puniatur  Sulpidus  Victor'  {/nsiii.  OfxU., 
quoted  by  Gloag). 
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Chapter  XX. 

Paul  revisits  Macedonia  and  Greece— He  returns  to  the  Holy  Land  by  ivay  of 
Troas  and  Miletus— At  Miletus  he  addresses  the  Elders  of  Ephesus. 

1  A  ND  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,  Paul  called  unto  him  ^the  ""^^^'X^ 
-TV     disciples,  and  *  embraced  thent,^  and  '  departed  for  to  go  ^^^}^^^ 

2  into  "^  Macedonia.  And  when  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  ^  "^^^^ 
and  had  given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Greece,  ^^  *^  ***- 

3  And  there  '  abode  three  months :  and  /when  the  Jews  laid  wait  'P;,J^  '^ 
for  him,*  as  he  was  about  to  sail  into  ^  Syria,  he  purposed  to  ^^^^:^^ 

4  return  through  ''Macedonia.  And  there  accompanied  him  ^ **•*""• 
into'  *Asia  Sopater*of  'Berea;  and  of  the  * Thessalonians,  ^^Tdi'^t 
'  Aristarchus  and  Secundus  ;  and  '  Gaius  of  '^Derbe,  and  "Timo-  '  ,3.'  *"""* '°' 

5  theus;*   and  of  *Asia,  ""Tychicus  and  ^Trophimus.     These /^cIch.^'lL^' 

6  going  before  tarried  for  'us  at ''Troas.  And  we  sailed  away  «Siech.xiy.6. 
from  'Philippi  after  'the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  and  came  JEph.>?«'' 
unto  them  to  ''Troas  in  five  days  ;  where  we  abode  seven  days.    aTim.iv.«; 

7  And  upon  "the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  *the  disciples' /ci/«^^^^ 
came  together  to  "break  bread,  Paul  **' preached  unto  them,  ^secch.xvi. 
ready  to  depart  on  the  morrow ;  and  continued  his  speech  until  r|MA.xvi8. 

8  midnight.     And  there  were  many  "^lights  in  ^the  upper  cham-  ^Jj^^^,. 

9  ber,  where  they'  were  gathered  together.  And  there  sat  in  a  *|^jg^v*i!*i^ 
'window  a  certain  young  man  named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  "'^^'^-JJ^^^g. 
into  a  deep  sleep :  and  as  Paul  was  long  ^  preaching,  he  sunk  \^J^^' 
down  with  sleep,  and  fell  down  from  the  third  *loft,*  and  was"'^*=*'**'~- 

10  taken  up  dead.     And  Paul  went  down,  and  *  fell  on  him,  and,  ^M^^tL"  x, 
embracing  him,  said,  Trouble  not  yourselves  ;  ^  for  his  life  is  in    jo^jJa.  3; 

1 1  him.     When  he  therefore  was  come  up  again,  and  had  ^  broken    y^^'^l'.  ^ 
bread,  and  eaten,  and  talked  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  day,  ifco^^'ai.aj. 

12  so  he  departed.     And  they  brought  the  young  man  'alive,  and  ^I/ceSJlT*^ 
were  not  a  little  comforted.  xviL  91"^ 

13  And  we  went  before  to  ship,  and  sailed  unto  Assos,  there  tSoSt^'i^ 
intending  to  take  in  **  Paul :  for  so  had  he  appointed,  minding  </\^r.  7. 

14  himself  to  go  afoot"     And  when  he  met  with  us  at  Assos,  we 

^  The  older  authorities^  before  the  words  '  embraced  them,*  insert  '  having 
exhorted  them.' 

^  literally  ^^2,  conspiracy  being  laid  against  him  by  the  Jews  as  he  was  about,  V/^. 

•  more  accurately^  *  as  far  as  Asia ;'  some  very  ancient  authorities  omit  these 
words  altogether 

•  The  older  authorities,  after  '  Sopater,'  read  '  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  ;'  render, 
*  Sopater  of  Berea,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus.'  *  or  *  Timothy.' 

•  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *  the  disciples,'  and  insert  *  we  ; '  render 
then,  *  when  we  gathered  together.' 

'  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  '  they,'  read  *  we ;'  render,  *  where  we 
were  gathered  together.' 

®  better  rendered,  *  from  the  third  storey.'  •  more  accurately,  '  the  youth.' 

1*  literally,  '  to  take  up.'  "  better,  '  to  go  by  land.*^ 
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15  took  him  in,"  and  came  to  Mitylene.  And  we  sailed  thence,  'J^^f^^'S 
and  came  the  next  day  over  against  Chios ;  and  the  next  day  yyiv"*  "^ 
we  arrived  at  Samos,  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium ; "  and  '  the    ^^^^'  >^- « 

16  next  day  we  came  to  -^Miletus.  For  Paul  had  determined  to  ^5eech.xvuL 
sail  by"  ^Ephesus,  because  he  would  not  spend  the  time  in  ^fj^^i."^ 
Asia :  for  he  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for  him,  *  to  be  at  Jeru-    ^p-  <*-*«^- 

17  salem  'the  day  of  Pentecost.     And  from  Miletus  he  sent  to  '^ji'xvi??'. 

18  Ephesus,  and  called  *  the  elders  of  the  church.  And  when  they  6  wiAxJ^"' 
were  come  to  him,  he  said  unto  them,  ksStl^["u^' 

Ye  know,  '  from  the  first  day  that  I  came  into  Asia,  after    J^;.  3^^* 

19  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you  at  all  seasons.  Serving  the  /c?xiiU.*IJ; 
Lord  *"  with  all  humility  of  mind,  and  witA  many  "  tears,  and  wEjhli 


temptations,  which  befell  me  *by  the  lying  in  wait"  of  the 


XIX.  1.  xo. 

wEph.  iv.  a. 
n  Ver.  3.    See 
L^iiiptatii^iia,     wxiiv^Ai    L/^A^xi    tiA^        uj^    LJii^    ijf  Atig    All     wciii,         vfA     kiiv>      cH.  ix.  23. 

20  Jews:  And hov/  "  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  un(o  ^Ut.'ViL^'^' 
you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and    hcS!x.  ^ 

21  from  house  to  house,  ^Testifying  both  to  the  Jews,  and  also  to  >ch. xviii.  5; 
the  Greeks,  ^  repentance  toward  God,  and  *"  faith  *  toward  our    ST,*  xti.  as. 

22  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     And  now  behold,  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit    So  LiL*iiv. 

47;  ch.il  38, 

unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the  things  that  shall  befall  me    m.  19. 

23  there  :  Save  that  'the  Holy  Ghost"  witnesseth"  in  every  city,  * Ch. xiiv.'a4; 

Col.  u.  5 

24  *  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.     But  ''none  of   W*^-,5) 
these  things  move  me,  neither  ^  count  I   my  life  dear  unto  *  ch-  «|-  4. 
myself,"  so  that  /  might  'finish  my  course  ^with  joy,"  and  ^c2.*5S"**^ 
'the  ministry,  which  I  have  received  *of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  ^^^\^^ 

25  ^testify  *the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God.  And  now  behold,  SoRom.vui. 
^  I  know  that  ye  all,  among  whom  I  have  gone  ^  preaching  the  ^I^LiTiw  * 

26  kingdom  of  God,**  *  shall  see  my  face  no  more.     Wherefore  •(  I    phii/rf  30. 
take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  ^I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of  '^s/SJiiii.'' 

27  all  men.     For  *I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  ^W-  /^tb-xxiiiy, 

28  'the  counsel  of  God.  *Take  heed  therefore  unto  yourselves,  a^L*K"i!'''' 
and  to  all  'the  flock,  over  the  which  the  Holy  Ghost"  hath  cp.^«^ 
made  you  *'  overseers,  '  to  feed  the  church  of  God,**  which  he  t  Cp.'5ir.  3a. 

c Cp>  Phil.  I.  as.  ^Ch.  xxviii.  31.  e  Ver.  38.  /See  Rom.  x.  a.  jp See  ch.  xviii. 6. 

AVer,  ao  (Ok).    Cp.  Jer.  xxvi.  a.  _     «  Lu.  viL ^o \_  ch.  xiii.  36.    Soch.  ii. 33 ;  Eph.  u  xx.  _ 

/(  See  Lu.  xvii.  3. 
See  X  Cor.  x.  3a. 


, _    ,     Cd.  Jer.  xxvi.  a.  i  Lu.  viL  30 ;  ch.  xiii.  36.    Sodi.  ii. 33 ;  Eph.  u  xx. 

k  See  Lu.  xvii.  3.    So  x  Tim.  iv.  x6.  /  i  Pet.  v.  a.  3.    So  Jer.  iii.  15;  Lu.  xii.  3a ;  Jo.  xxi.  X5-X7 ;  Eph.  iv.  zx. 

"        '^  m  Phil.  i.  z  ;  X  Tim.  iil  a ;  Tic  i.  7 ;  x  Pet.  iL  as  in  the  uk.    So  x  Pet.  v.  a.    Cp.  ver.  17. 

^*  better^  '  we  took  him  up.' 

^'  Many,  but  not  all  the  old  authorities  omit  the  words,  ^  and  tarried  at 
Trogyllium.' 

^*  better,  *  past  Ephesus.' 

^*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  word  *  many  *  before  *  tears.* 

^*  literally,  *  by  the  plots  {or  conspiracies)  of  the  Jews.'      ^'  or  *  Holy  Spirit. 

^®  The  older  authorities  insert  after  *  witnesseth '  the  words  *  to  me.* 

^*  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  reading  of  the  more  ancient  authorities 
here,  according  to  which  the  rendering  of  this  passage  would  be,  *  but  I  esteem 
my  life  of  no  account,  as  if  it  were  precious  to  myself.' 

•*  The  words  *with  joy'  are  omitted  by  the  tnajority  of  the  oldest  authorities, 

'^  The  majority  of  the  oldest  authorities,  after  *  the  kingdom,'  omit  the  words 
*  of  God.' 

*•  The  evidence  of  the  oldest  authorities  is  nearly  equally  balanced  between 
church  of  God '  and  *  church  of  the  Lo^d.'    See  notes  on  pages  478-9. 
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29  hath  "purchased  "with  his  own  blood.  For  I  know  this,  that  "|jE"h"i.JJ: 
after  my  departing  shall  ^grievous  wolves  enter  in  among  you,  '^k!)."*si'' 

30  not  sparing  the  flock.     Also  ^of  your  own  selves  shall  men    cJiil'iV; 
arise,  speaking  ^  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  *'  *  disciples  after    fpet.'i."  19 1 

31  them.  Therefore  'watch,  and  remember,  that  by  the  space  of  )^^s\\,l^^, 
"three  years  I  ceased  not  *'to  warn  every  one  ™  night  and  day  >^***'-'^ 

32  ''with  tears.     And  now,  brethren,"  I  -^commend  you  to  God,  ^^^»7'i°joi 
and  to  *  the  word  of  his  grace,  which  is  able  to  *^  build  you  up,    rcI.'h.^'. 
and  to  give  you   *  an  inheritance  among  all  them  which  are  '^xvii.  17. 

33  sanctified.      ^I   have    coveted   no   maris    silver,   or  gold,   or*x,7."so 

34  ^apparel.     Yea,  ye  yourselves  know,  that  'these  hands  have  /seiMat" 
ministered  unto  my  necessities,  and  -^^to  them  that  were  with  «Cp.di-xix.8, 

35  me.     ''I  have  showed  you  all  things^  how  that  *  so  labouring  fSceCoU.ai 
ye  ought  to  *  support**  the  weak,  and  to  remember  the  words    *j:9-p|^  •• 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than    S^duxiv 
to  receive.  •?:    . 

36  And  when   he   had   thus   spoken,   he  *  kneeled  down,  and^gj^^-^ 

37  prayed  with  them  all.     And  '  they  all  wept  sore,  and  ^  fell  on    ^^'l^^^ 

38  Paul's  neck,  and  kissed  him.  Sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the  ^v.^g^lncftix! 
words  **  which  he  spake,'*  that  they  should  see  his  face  no  more.  iiVLf8.*sie 
And  they  ^accompanied  him  unto  the  ship.  Mat.xxv.34. 


c  Ver.  35.     So  z  Sam.  xiL  3 ;  x  Cor.  ix.  zz.  za ;  a  Cor.  viL  2,  xi.  9,  xiL  zj.  Z7 :  z  Thes.  ii.  5 ;  3  Jo.  7. 
4/S0  X  Tim.  ii.  9  (Gk.).  _       e  See  ch.  xviji.  3.  ./^^'  »*• 


g  See  ch.  xviii.  3.  "    ,y  Cl».  xix.  aa,  39.      "    "'      '   ^So  2  Thes.  iii.  7 

xii^3 ;  z  Cor.  ix^  zi,  za^;  a  Cor.  vii.  3,  xL  9,  xii.^  y,  Z7 ;  z  Thes.  iL  5 ;  3  Jo.  7.    See  Eph.  iv.  aS. 


AVer.  35.    Soz 

f  Lu.  i.  54  (Gk.).    So  z  Thcj.  v.  Z4.    Cp.  z  Cor.  xii.  38. 
mSee  Lu.  xv.  aa  i»Ve 


ver.  35. 


,  13,  ] ,  , 

k  See  ch.  vii.  60. 

o  See  ch.  xv.  3. 


/  Cp.  2  Tim.  i.  4. 


**  better^  *  the  disciples.'  **  The  older  authorities  omit  *  brethren.' 

**  better  rendered^  *  ye  ought  to  assist  the  weak.' 
**  better^  *  which  he  had  spoken.' 


PauVs  Journey  through  Macedonia — He  remains 
at  Corinth  {^probably)  three  months^  and  then 
returns  by  way  of  Philippi  to  Asia,  1-6. 

Ver.  I.  And  after  the  uproar  was  ceased,  Paul 
called  nnto  him  the  diadplea,  and  embraced 
them,  and  departed  for  to  go  into  Macedonia. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  apostle's 
departure  was  caused,  though  it  might  have  heen 
hastened  by  the  tumult  which  had  taken  place  on 
account  of  the  supposed  slight  shown  by  St.  Paul 
and  his  friends  to  Artemis  (Diana)  of  the  Ephesians. 
He  had  already  (see  vers.  21,  22  of  preceding  chap- 
ter) determined  to  leave  Ephesus,  and  the  words  of 
the  writer  of  the  *  Acts '  here  simply  tell  us  that  he 
waited  until  quiet  was  restored  in  the  city,  and 
then  set  out  on  the  journey  which  he  had  pre- 
viously resolved  to  make.  For  some  reason  to  us 
unknown,  the  compiler  of  this  history  is  very  brief 
here,  and  passes  over  without  a  word  a  very  im- 
portant period  in  St.  Paul's  life.  "We  are  able, 
however,  without  difficulty  to  fill  up  the  gap  left 
in  the  narrative  of  the  'Acts'  from  scattered 
notices  in  the  epistles,  especially  from  the  second 
letter  to  the  Connthians. 

From  Ephesus,  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  gone  by 
land  direct  to  Alexandria  Troas  ;  there  he  waited 
anxiously  (2  Cor.  ii.  12)  for  the  arrival  of  Titus, 


whom  he  had  sent  to  Corinth  on  a  mission,  partly 
connected  with  the  great  collection  then  being 
made  by  the  Gentile  churches  for  the  relief  ofs 
their  suflfering  Hebrew  brethren  in  the  mother 
Church  of  Jerusalem,  partly  on  account  of  the 
grave  disorders  which  were  then  existing  in  the 
turbulent  and  powerful  Corinthian  brotherhood. 
But  Titus'  commf  was  delayed,  and  the  anxious 
apostle  sailed  to  Europe  in  the  hope  of  meeting 
him,  and  passed  over  from  Troas  to  Macedonia. 
At  Philippi,  the  old  scene  of  his  labours,  then  a 
flourishing  and  devoted  Christian  community,  it 
is  most  probable  (see  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
St,  Paul,  chap.  xvii. )  he  met  at  length  his  trusted 
disciple,  and  received  much  comfort  from  the  news 
which  Titus  brought  him  from  Corinth  and  its 
church. 

The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Connthians  was 
written  evidently  from  Philippi.  Charged  with 
this  letter,  Titus  was  sent  back  again  to  Corinth. 
Freed  from  his  pressing  anxiety  about  the  state  of 
his  loved  Corinthian  Church,  St.  Paul  at  once 
resumed  his  missionary  labours,  and  besides  visit- 
ing the  cities  on  the  western  side  of  Macedonia 
on  the  shores  of  the  iEgean,  journeyed  &r  in  the 
East,  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  as  we  read  in 
the  Roman  epistle,  *  fully  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ  round  about  unto  lUyricum '  (Rom.  xv.  19). 
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Ver.  2.  And  when  he  had  gone  over  those 
parte,  and  had  given  them  much  exhortation, 
he  came  into  Greece.  That  is,  when  St.  Paul 
had  visited  the  cities  Philippi,  Berea,  Thessalonica, 
etc.,  on  the  eastern  or  ^gean  side  of  Northern 
Greece  or  Macedonia,  and  had  preached  his 
Master's  gospel  on  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  coast, 
roughly  termed  Illyricum,  he  came  into  the 
southern  province,  here  termed  *  Hellas '  (Greece), 
that  is  to  say,  into  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia; 
and  here  he  at  once  sought  out  its  principal  city, 
his  old  home  and  scene  of  former  labours,  the 
great  western  centre  of  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
days,  Corinth. 

Ver.  3.  And  there  abode  three  months.  With 
these  few  words  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts  *  refers  to 
this  second  and  shorter  residence  of  the  apostle  in 
his  old  Corinthian  home.  Much  had  happened 
in  that  restless,  busy  centre  since  his  first  long  stay, 
when  he  laid  the  foundation  stories  of  the  diurch 
there.  He  had  been  absent  some  three  years,  and 
in  that  period  in  the  Christian  community  at 
Corinth  had  taken  place,  as  the  church  increased, 
the  disputes  concerning  the  JLord*s  Supper ;  the 
heart-burnings  excited  by  party  attachments  to 
one  or  other  of  the  early  Christian  leaders, — ^him- 
self, Peter,  and  Apollos ;  the  agitation  occasioned 
by  the  immoral  and  impure  lives  lived  by  pro- 
fessing members  of  the  brotherhood.  The  duty  of 
relieving  and  assisting  brothers  and  sisters  un- 
known and  living  in  far  countries,  but  professing 
the  same  faith;  and  the  general  duty  of  almsgiving, 
and  other  questions  connected  with  doctrine  and 
life  and  ritual,  which  have  in  all  the  Christian  ages 
agitated  and  often  perplexed  the  Church  of  Christ, 
had  been  prominently  brought  before  the  Corinthian 
congregations.  And  on  aU  these  questions  he  had 
given  them  advice,  exhortation,  and  warning,  by 
messages  despatched  through  true  and  trusty 
friends,  such  as  Timothy  and  Titus ;  by  grave  and 
weighty  letters  written  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  such  as  the  First  and  Second  Corin- 
thian Epistles,  letters  which  have  served  as  hand- 
books to  the  practical  Christian  life  for  eighteen 
hundred  years;  and  now  he  was  come  among 
them  once  more  to  watch  the  result  of  his  work. 
Durir^  the  *  three  months  *  of  his  stay  at  Corinth, 
St.  Paul  wrote  the  great  epistle  to  the  Roman 
Church.  The  Galatian  letter  possibly  was  written, 
too,  at  this  time ;  but  it  seems  more  likely  that 
this  shorter  letter,  in  which  the  main  arguments  of 
the  letter  to  the  Church  of  Rome  were  first  sketched 
out,  was  written  during  the  stay  at  Ephesus  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year. 

And  when  the  Jews  laid  wait  for  him,  as  he 
was  about  to  sail  into  Syria.  We  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  natiure  of  this  plot  formed  against 
St.  Paul  by  his  unhappy  countrymen.  All  through 
his  busy,  anxious  life  their  terrible  and  sleepless 
hostility  dc^ged  his  footstei)s.  Their  machinations 
usually  took  the  form  of  intrigue  with  the  local 
authorities  or  vrith  the  people  of  the  city,  where 
the  apostle  was  working ;  but  at  times  their  intense 
hatred  took  a  more  active  shape,  and  they  made 
use  of  certain  fanatics  of  their  race,  and  attempted 
by  violent  means  to  cut  short  the  detested  career 
of  him  they  persisted  in  looking  upon  as  the  bitterest 
foe  to  the  Jewish  traditions.  See  for  other  mur- 
derous attempts  of  this  kind,  chap.  ix.  23-29,  at 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem ;  and  at  a  later  period 
again  at  Jerusalem,  chap,  xxiii.  12.  It  was  most 
likely  that  the  Jews  on  this  occasion,  becoming 


aware  of  St.  Paulas  intention  to  sail  from  Cenchrea, 
one  of  the  ports  of  Corinth  (Phoebe,  Rom.  xvL  i, 
the  bearer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Roman  Church, 
was  a  deaconess  of  the  church  of  this  place,  which 
was  in  fact  a  seaside  suburb  of  populous  Corinth), 
watched  the  harbour  in  order  to  surprise  him  and 
kill  him.  There  were  many  Jews  resident  in  this 
seaside  quarter  of  the  great  city  engaged  in  com- 
merce. It  was  to  this  harbour  that  most  of  the 
ships  sailing  between  Greece  and  Asia  belonged. 
Their  occupation  would  give  them  peculiar  influ- 
ence over  the  captains  and  owners  of  all  trading 
vessels,  and  from  these  they  doubtless  heard 
of  the  apostle's  intentions.  But  the  plot  was 
discovered,  and  St.  Paul  determined  to  proceed 
northwards  by  land,  through  Macedonia  by  way  of 
Philippi. 

Ver.  4.  And  there  accompanied  him  into 
Asia,  Sopater  of  Berea;  and  of  the  Thessalo- 
nians,  Aristarchnsand  Secnndus;  and  Gains  of 
Derbe,  and  Timotheus ;  and  of  Asia,  Tychicus 
and  Trophlmus.  Of  these  companions  of  the 
apostles  three  were  natives  of  Macedonia  and  four 
of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  older  MSS.  Sopater  is  de- 
scribed as  (the  son)  of  Pyrrhus ;  this  was  possibly 
added  to  distinguish  him  from  the  Sosipater  (the 
same  name  as  Sopater)  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi. 
21,  a  kinsman  of  St  Paul.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  further.  The  name,  however,  occurs  in  an 
inscription  still  existing  in  Saloniki  (Thessalonica), 
probably  of  the  date  of  Vespasian,  as  belonging 
to  one  of  the  politarchs  of  that  city.  Aristarchus 
had  been  associated  with  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus 
(chap.  xix.  29).  Secundus  is  not  mentioned  else- 
where. Professor  Plumptre  ingeniously  suggests 
that  this  Secundus,  together  with  Tertius  in  Rom. 
xvi.  22,  and  Quartus  (Rom.  xvi.  23),  were  all 
three  sons  of  a  disciple  who  had  adopted  this  plan 
of  naming  his  children. — Gaius  of  Derbe.  So 
styled  to  distinguish  him  from  another  companion 
of  St.  Paul  with  the  same  name,  who  belonged 
to  Macedonia  (chap.  xix.  29).  Derbe  was  a  small 
city  of  Lycaonia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  to  Lystra 
(see  chap.  xiv.  6). — Timotheus.  The  well-known 
pupil  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  in  after 
days  the  two  epistles  bearing  his  name  were 
addressed.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  two 
here  named  together,  coming  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, were  friends  and  comrades. — Tychi- 
cus. The  name  which  means  *  fortunate  *  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Latin  *  Felix.'  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Ephesus.  We  hear  of  him  several  times 
in  earlv  apostolic  history.  He  was  the  bearer  of 
the  epistles  to  the  Colossians  and  Ephesians  from 
Paul,  then  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  to  those  distant 
churches  (see  Col.  iv.  7,  8 ;  Eph.  vi.  21,  22),  and 
he  is  styled  'a  beloved  brotner  and  a  faithful 
minister  of  the  Lord.'  In  the  last  epistle  of  his 
brave,  good  life,  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy  *he  had 
sent  Tychicus  to  Ephesus'  (2  Tim.  iv.  12). 
Tradition  tells  us  he  became  Bishop  of  Chalcedon 
in  Bithynia. — Trophimus.  The  last-named  of  this 
company  of  St.  Paul's  friends,  we  know,  accom- 
panied the  apostle  on  this  journey  all  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  the  occasion  there  of  his  arrest 
(Acts  xxi.  29).  Trophimus,  too,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  (chap.  iv.  20), 
'Trophimus  have  I  left  at  Miletus  sick.'  Early 
tradition  tells  us  this  friend  and  associate  of  St.  Paul 
had  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  suffered 
martyrdom  under  Nero.  It  is,  however,  very 
doubtful  if  any  of  the  *  seventy '  belonged  to  an 
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alien  race,  to  which  Trophimus,  from  the  circum- 
stance related  in  chap.  xxi.  27-30,  certainly  appears 
to  have  belonged.  It  has  been  asked  why  these 
seven  companions  of  the  apostle  are  so  carefully 
enumerated  in  this  case.  The  supposition  that  they 
acted  as  a  bodyguard  to  St.  Paul,  and  that  they 
were  seven  in  number,  to  correspond  with  the 
number  of  the  deacons  (chap.  vi.  3-5),  must  be 
dismissed  as  purely  fanciful.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  messengers  of  their  several  churches  de- 
puted to  carry  the  contributions  of  the  Gentile 
congregations  to  the  poor  saints  of  Jerusalem. 
St.  Luke,  the  compiler  of  the  history  of  the 
'  Acts,*  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  verse,  at  this 
juncture  rejoined  the  apostle,  and  the  narrative 
now  indicates  from  its  minuteness  that  the  writer 
was  present  at  the  scenes  described.  We  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  names  of  the  persons  of  this 
little  company  with  which  he  found  himself 
so  intimately  associated  were  graven  on  the  mind 
of  the  compiler  of  the  memoir. 

Ver.  5.  Thete,  goiiig  before,  tarried  for  hb  at 
TroaB.  Here  the  language  of  the  narrative  (see 
remarks  on  the  preceding  verse)  suddenly  changes 
from  the  third  person  to  the  first.  Briefly  to 
recapitulate,  the  close  personal  connection  of 
Luke  and  Paul  appears  to  have  dated  from  the 
years  51-52.  They  were  together  evidently  from 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  Troas  (chap.  xvi. 
8) ;  they  crossed  over  tc^ether  into  Europe,  but 
when  Paul  left  Phil ippi  (xvi.  40),  the  physician- 
friend  of  the  great  apostle  was  left  behind  in  that 
city,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Evangelist 
made  Philippi  the  centre  of  his  work  for  several 
years.  Here  again  at  Philippi,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  six  or  seven  years,  the  beloved  physician 
again  joins  his  friend  and  master.  The  rest  of  the 
narrative  of  the  *  Acts '  is  told  us  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  various  events  recorded.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  with  certainty  that  from  this  time, 
that  b,  from  the  arrival  at  Philippi  (a.d.  57),  till 
Paul  was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  soldier 
at  Rome  (a.d.  62),  Luke  was  never  separated  from 
his  beloved  master  (see  also  note  on  xvi.  10). 

Two  reasons  have  been,  with  much  probability, 
suggested  for  Paul  remaining  at  Philippi,  while 
his  companions  went  on  before  him  to  Troas. 
The  first,  that  they  should  make  all  possible 
arrangements  for  the  gathering  of  the  disciples  of 
Troas  and  the  neighbourhood  to  meet  the  apostle  ; 
and  the  second,  that  Paul  might  keep  the  Passover 
feast  with  all  quiet  solemnity.  We  know  he  was 
ever  anxious  to  conciliate  his  countrymen,  and 
whenever  he  could  do  so  without  sacrifice  of 
principle.  The  presence  of  his  Gentile  companions 
who  went  on  before  him  into  Asia  (Troas),  would 
have  been  an  hindrance  and  a  stumbling-block  to 
him  on  this  occasion,  when  he,  no  doubt,  hoped 
to  win  some  of  his  dearly-loved  brother  Jews  to 
the  side  of  his  Master  Christ. — *  Ij'or  us,'  that  is,  for 
Luke  and  Paul. 

Ver.  6.  And  came  unto  them  in-  Troas  in  five 
days.  This  lengthy  voyage  was,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  contrary  winds,  or  perhaps  to  a  calm.  On  a 
former  occasion,  we  read  of  this  voyage  being  made 
in  two  days  (see  xvi.  11). 

The  Jourfiey  to  Jemsaletn — The  Communion 
Feast  and  Miracle  at  Troas ,  7-12. 

Ver.  7.  And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  disciples  came  together.  This  was 
evidently  no  accidental  coincidence,  this  meeting 


together  of  the  disciples  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  because  Paul  was  about  to  depart  on  the 
morrow.  The  particular  day — *  the  first  day  of 
the  week  * — need  not  have  been  mentioned  if  it 
had  only  been  a  farewell  gathering  for  the  old 
teacher  to  share  in.  We  have  here  an  unmistake- 
able  allusion  to  the  practice,  which  b^an  evidently 
immediately  after  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  of 
assembling  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  religious 
purposes  (see  Excursus  A.,  '  On  tlie  Universal 
Observance  of  Sunday  by  the  Early  Christians,'  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter). 

To  taceak  bread.  This  solemn  assembly  of  dis- 
ciples met  together  evidently  for  no  ordinary  meaL 
Tne  *  breaking  bread '  can  only  signify  the  Lord's 
Supper,  the  communion  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chnst,  which,  in  these  early  days,  seems  to  have 
been  generally  united  with  the  Agape  or  love- 
feast.  Well-nigh  all  commentators,  Protestant 
and  Roman,  are  agreed  that  this  is  the  signification 
of  this  expression.  The  ceremonial  took  place 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  Alford  remarks, 
'  in  the  evening,  after  the  day's  work  was  ended  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  thq  assembly,  after  the  preaching 
of  the  word.  * 

Paul  preadbed  unto  them.  Thus,  in  this  early 
period  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  the  liturgicad 
order  was  much  the  same  as  that  developed  and 
elaborate  service  which  has  come  down  to  us  after 
eighteen  centuries.  The  disciples  came  together ; 
and  the  especial  object  of  their  assembling  was 
then,  as  now,  the  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  ;  then,  as  now,  the  prayers  and 
sermon  preceded  the  solemn  breaking  of  bread. 

And  oomtinned  hia  speech  nntu  midnight. 
The  assembly  was  held  at  night  ;  this  was  the 
ordinary  practice  among  the  early  Christians. 
The  '  breaking  of  bread '  in  the  Holy  Communion 
followed,  at  this  early  period  of  the  Church's 
history,  the  'Agape'  meal.  It  seems  that  this 
brotherhood  on  *tne  Lord's  day,*  after  the  day's 
work  was  ended,  met  together,  partook  of  the 
simple  evening  meal,  after  which  prayer  and 
preaching  of  the  word  followed  ;  and  before  they 
separated,  each  Christian  shared  in  the  solenm 
breaking  of  bread,  in  compliance  with  their  dear 
Master's  last  command  the  evening  before  His 
death  on  the  Cross. 

Ver.  8.  And  there  were  many  lights  in  the 
npper  chamber,  where  they  were  gathered 
together.  All  the  little  details  of  this  memorable 
scene  are  carefully  recorded  ;  the  very  appearance 
of  the  brilliantly  -  lighted  upper  chamber;  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  ;  the  length  of  Paul's  sermon. 
The  writer,  Luke,  had  just  jomed  his  loved  master 
again,  and  naturally  all  the  circumstances  which 
accompanied  the  first  remarkable  event  which 
took  place  after  their  reunion,  stamped  themselves 
on  the  'beloved  physician's'  mind.  The  many 
lamps  mentioned  had  no  special  significance  ;  the 
Jews  were  accustomed,  on  their  festal  days,  bril- 
liantly to  light  their  rooms  for  any  great  solemnity. 
The  fact  is  probably  mentioned  to  account  for  the 
sleep  of  Eutychus,  which,  no  doubt  after  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  working  day,  was  induced  by  the 
heat  of  the  crowded,  lit-up  room. 

Ver.  9.  And  there  sat  in  a  window  a  certain 
young  man  named  Eutychus,  being  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep :  and  as  I^ul  was  long  preaching, 
he  sunk  down  with  sleep,  and  fell  down  tmm 
the  third  loft,  and  was  tf^en  up  dead.  '  The 
place  was  an  upper  room,  with  a  recess  or  Italcony 
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projecting  over  the  street  or  the  court.     The  night 
was  dark  :  three  weeks  had  not  elapsed  since  the 
Passover,  and  the  moon  only  appeared  as  a  faint 
crescent  in  the  early  part  of  the  night.     Many 
lamps  were  burning  in  the  room  where  the  con- 
gregation was  assembled.    The  place  was  hot  and 
crowded.     St.  Paul,  with  the  feeling  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  that  the  next  day  was  the 
day  of  his  departure,  and  that  souls  might  be  lost 
by  delay,  was  continuing  in  earnest  discourse,  and 
prolonging  it  even  till  midnight,  when  an  occur- 
rence suddenly  took  place  which  filled  the  assembly 
with  alarm,  though  it  was  afterwards  converted 
into  an  occasion  of  joy  and  thanksgiving.    A  young 
listener,  whose  name  was  Eutychus,  was  overcome 
by  exhaustion,  heat,  and  weariness,  and  sank  into 
a  deep  slumber.     He  was  seated  or  leaning  in  the 
balcony,  and  falling  down  in  his  sleep,  was  dashed 
upon  the  pavement  below,  and  was  taken  up  dead  ' 
(Conybeare  and  Howson,  S/,  Paul),    It  should  be 
remembered  that 
in  the  East  the  win- 
dows, which  were 
usually  closed  only 
by    lattice -work, 
are     large,     and 
mostly  reach  down 
to   the  floor,   re- 
sembling    rather 
a    door    than    a 
window.        This 
window    was, 
doubtless  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat, 
wide    open.      In 
the  high,  narrow 
streets  of  eastern 
towns,  the  upper 
storey     is     often 
used    for    social 
purposes,     partly 
as  removed  from 
the  noise  of  the 
street,    partly    as 
being*  more  open 
to  the  air.      No- 
thing   further    is 
known     of    this 

Eutychus  ;      the  ,        . ., .  ,^      ,^^ 

name  was  by  no  '       ^' ^*'^'' ''T^^Vj^J^V- 

means      an     un-  G.t.w.y  rt  Amo^ 

conmion  one.       • 

And  was  taken  up  dead.  The  words  here  are 
perfectly  plain,  and  positively  do  not  admit  of 
any  'watering  down.'  The  facts  related  are 
perfectly  simple,  and  admit  of  no  explanation  but 
one. — The  young  man  fell  from  the  great  height 
of  a  third  storey  on  to  the  hard  ground,  or  more 
probably  pavement,  below,  and  was  killed  by 
the  fall.  The  words  of  the  apostle  in  the  next 
(loth)  verse,  'Trouble  not  yourselves;  for  his 
life  is  in  him,'  may  well  l)e  compared  to  the 
words  of  Paul's  Master,  when  He  raised  from 
the  dead  the  little  daughter  of  Jairus,  of  whose 
death  no  expositor  has  ever  doubted  :  *  Weep 
not ;  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth '  (Luke  viii. 
52).  To  the  Lord  her  death,  though  real, 
was  yet  tnit  as  a  sleep,  out  of  which  He  was 
come  to  awaken  her  ;  and  the  servant,  in  this 
case,  was  conscious  of  possessing  for  a  moment  the 
same  strange  power  which  belonged  to  his  Divine 
Master. 


Ver.   10.  And  Paul  went  down,  and  fell  on 
him,  and,  embracing  him,  said,  Trouble  not 
yonnelyes ;  for  his  life  is  in  him.    The  example 
here  of  Elijah  when  he  restored  to  life  the  dead 
son  of  the  widow  of  Zarephath  (i  Kings  xvii.  21), 
and  of  Elisha  when  he  raised  ^om  the  dead  the 
only  child  of  his  kind  Shunammite  hostess  (2  Kings 
iv.   34),   is  here  closely  imitated  by  this  other 
favoured  servant  of  the  Eternal  God.    The  accurate 
and  vivid  picture  given  us  here  by  the  compiler  of 
the  '  Acts,   tells  us  how  lasting  an  impression  the 
whole  scene  made  upon  the  companion  of  Paul. 
Professor  Plumptre  strikingly  calls  attention  to  the 
imruffled  composure  of  the  apostle,  sure  of  his 
prayer  for  power  to  restore  life  in  this  instance 
being  granted,   contrasted   with  the    hurry  and 
terrified  confusion  of  the  dismayed   bystanders : 
*The  whole  scene  is  painted  vividly  by  an  eye- 
witness.    We  have  to  think  of  the  cries  of  alarm, 
the  rush  of  men  down  the  staircase  from  the  third 
floor  with  lamps 
and     torches     in 
their  hands,    the 
wail    of    sorrow 
...   the   undis- 
turbed   calmness 
of    the    apostle, 
sure      that      his 
prayer    was    an- 
swered.' 

Ver.  II.  When 
he  therefore  was 
oome  np  again, 
and  had  broken 
bread,  and  eaten. 
The  *  breaking 
of  bread,'  the 
solemn  conclu- 
sion to  the  long 
service  of  prayer 
and  exhortation, 
doubtless  had 
been  interrupted 
by  the  accident 
to  Eutychus.  The 
bread  was,  in 
these  early  *  com- 


•^-fc^^^^   "^^^^^ 


broken.  *The 
loaf,  probably  a 
long  roll,  was 
placed  before  the 
celebrant,  and  each  piece  was  broken  ofl*  as  it 
was  given  to  the  communicant  *  (Plumptre). 

Ver.  12.  And  they  brought  the  yonng  man 
alive,  and  were  not  a  little  oomforted.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  little  daughter  of  Jairus,  when  the  Lord 
commanded  that  something  should  be  given  to  her 
to  eat  at  once,  so  here  evidently  some  special  care 
and  attention  was  given  to  the  young  man  that 
nature  might  be  recruited,  and  that  the  awful  shock 
which  the  system  had  suffered  might  be  recovered 
from.  Stress  should  be  laid  on  the  word  *  alive,* 
as  standing  with  the  word  '  dead '  in  ver.  9.  His 
friends  and  fellow- worshippers  *  were  not  a  little 
comforted '  by  the  restoration  to  life  again  of  one 
whom  they  were  already  mourning  for  as  dead  ; 
but  their  joy  was  doubtless  greatly  increased  by  the 
powerful  witness  to  the  truth  of  their  belief  which 
such  a  notable  miracle  afforded.  They  felt, 
then,  these  Christians  of  Troas,  in  a  way  possibly 
they  had   never  felt   before,  that,  when  two  01 
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three  were  gathered  together,  there  the  Lord  was 
indeed  in  the  midst. 

SL  Paul  pursues  his  Journey  to  Jerusaiem — From 
Assoshe  sails  along  the  Coasts  of  Asia — On  his 
Arrival  at  Miletus  he  sends  for  the  Elders  of 
the  Church  ofEphesus,  13-17. 

Ver.  13.  And  we  went  before  to  ship,  and 
sailed  onto  Abbos,  there  intending  to  take  in 
Fanl :  for  so  he  had  appointed,  minding  himself 
to  go  afoot.  Luke,  the  compiler  of  the  'Acts,* 
and  the  other  companions  of  the  apostle,  on  the 
day  succeeding  the  memorable  night  spent  in  the 
upper  chamber  with  the  Christians  of  Troas,  went 
on  board  and  sailed  for  the  south,  Paul  determin- 
ing to  join  the  ship  at  Assos,  only  some  twenty 
miles  distant  by  road  from  Troas,  but  the  vojrage 
round  Cape  Lectum  was  nearly  twice  as  far.  He 
wished,  perhaps,*  to  secure  a  few  more  hours  with 
his  disciples  at  Troas,  and  also  a  quiet,  solitary 
time  of  meditation  as  he  went  alone  by  the  road  to 
the  point  where  he  had  fixed  to  join  the  ship  and 
his  friends.     He  doubtless,  in  these  solitar   hours. 


pondered  over  the  subjects  of  that  famous  feurewell 
address  he  was  about  to  deliver  to  his  friends,  the 
elders  of  the  Ephesian  congr^ation  he  loved  sc 
dearly.  Assos  is  called  by  Pliny  ApoUonia ;  it 
Mras  a  seaport  of  Mysia,  and  thus  was  reckoned  in 
Proconsular  Asia.  Its  modem  name  is  Beahrabm. 
Vast  ruins  still  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  speak  with  silent  eloquence  of  its  bygone 
importance. 

Ver.  14.  And  when  he  met  with  ns  at  Asbob, 
we  took  him  in,  and  came  to  Hitylene.  Mitylen  e 
is  about  thirty  miles  from  Assos,  and  is  the  capital 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Horace  styles  it  '£iiir 
Mitylene*  {Epist,  i.  11-17).  It  is  famed  for  its 
beautiful  situation  and  the  magnificence  of  its 
buildings.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Sappho  and 
the  poet  Alcseus.  The  modem  city  on  the  same 
site  IS  called  Castro. 

Ver.  15.  And  we  sailed  thence,  and  came  the 
next  day  over  against  CMos.  Chios  was  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  celebrated  for  its  wine.  It 
was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Greeks  by  the 
Turks  in  1822.     Chios  was  famous,  even  amoni; 


MitylMi«. 


these  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  for  its  marvellous 
beauty.  There  was  a  modern  Greek  proverb 
which  spoke  of  the  modem  Sciots  in  language 
akin  to  that  used -by  Paul,  when  writing  to  Titus 
of  the  Cretes  (Tit.  i.  12)  :  *  It  were  easier  to  find  a 
green  horse  than  a  sober-minded  Sciot.' 

And  the  next  day  we  arrived  at  Samos.  I'his 
island  was  only  separated  from  Lydia  by  a  narrow 
channel. 

And  tarried  at  Trogyllinm.  This  was  the 
name  of  a  city  and  a  promontory  between  Ephesus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Meander,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Mycale. 

And  the  next  day  we  came  to  Miletus.  Miletus 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  names  in  remote 
history ;  it  was  more  ancient  than  its  modern 
rival  Ephesus,  which  had,  however,  in  Paul's  day, 
far  outstripped  it  in  wealth  and  grandeur.  Homer 
writes  of  *  Carian  Miletus.'  It  had  sent  out  as 
many  as  eighty  colonies.  But  for  a  long  period 
before  St.  Paul  visited  it,  it  had  been  gradually 
sinking  in  importance,  and  then  ranked  only 
among  the  second-rate  cities  of  that  populous  sea- 


board of  Asia.  It  is  now  a  svramp,  with  but  few 
ruins  to  mark  the  site  of  the  once-fiEimed  city. 
Miletus  lay  some  thirty  miles  •to  the  south  of 
Ephesus. 

Ver.  16.  For  Paul  had  determined  to  sail  by 
Ephesus,  because  he  would  not  spend  the  time 
in  Asia ;  for  he  hasted,  if  it  were  possible  for 
him,  to  be  at  Jemealem  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
The  apostle  had,  when  at  Trogyllium,  been  much 
nearer  Ephesus  than  he  was  when  the  ship  anchored 
at  Miletus  ;  but  the  stay  at  Trogyllium  had  not 
exceeded  a  few  hours,  while  at  the  more  important 
harbour  of  Miletus,  doubtless  several  days  were 
spent.  It  must  be  home  in  mind,  that  the  great 
apostle  and  his  companions  were  but  humble 
passengers  on  board  this  trading  vessel.  He  would 
not  himself  revisit  the  old  scene  of  his  two  years' 
labour,  lest  the  many  friends  and  their  pressing 
solicitations,  and  the  varied  questions  they  would 
of  course  have  laid  before  him,  should  have  delayed 
his  voyage ;  and  there  was  barely  sufficient  time 
before  him  to  reach  the  Holy  City  in  lime  for  the 
Pentecost  feast,  so  he  sent  the  message  to  Ephesus 
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which  we  read  of  in  the  next  (17th)  verse.  There 
were  several  urgent  reasons  which  prompted  him 
to  be  present  at  Jerusalem  during  the  coming 
festival.  He  knew  such  a  mark  of  respect  for 
the  sacred  Hebrew  custom  would  be  pleasing  to 
the  stricter  Jewish  Christians.  He  was  also 
especially  desirous  to  present  the  generous  gifts 
contributed  by  the  Gentile  churches  to  their  dis- 
tressed brethren  of  the  Holy  City  in  presence  of 
the  vast  concourse  of  foreign  Jews  who  would,  of 
course,  be  present  at  the  great  Pentecostal  feast, 
and  thus  spread  abroad  in  all  lands  the  great  fact 
that  even  the  Gentile  members  of  the  new  and 
suspected  sect  of  Christians  loved,  with  a  deep 
love,  their  Jewish  brethren  who  dwelt  under  the 
shadow  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Zion,  and  refused 
to  separate  themselv«  from  them,  although  they 
were  all  the  while  too  conscious  that  the  chosen 
people  grudged,  with  a  strange  unreasonmg 
jealousy,  the  share  in  His  eternal  kingdom,  which 
the  risen  Crucified  Master  had^ven  to  the 
dwellers  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 
Ver.  17.  AndfromMiletiuiheBent  toEphetni, 


and  called  the  elden  of  the  church.  The  elden 
or  presbyters  here  summoned  to  hear  the  parting 
address  of  their  old  master,  probably  represented 
several  congregations  of  Ephesus  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. St.  Paul  had,  we  know,  for  a  long 
period  made  Ephesus  his  headquarters,  and  no 
doubt  at  this  time  there  were  a  large  number  of 
professing  Christians  in  the  Church  of  this  great 
and  populous  city.  In  ver.  28  of  this  chapter, 
these  elders  or  presbyters  are  spoken  of  as 
episcopoi^  bishops  or  overseers.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  in  the  lifetime  of  Paul,  the  names 
episcopos^  presbuteroSt  bishop  and  presbyter  (or 
elder),  were  applied  indifferently  to  the  same 
person.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the  language 
of  the  pastoral  epistles  of  this  same  apostle.  In 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  no  necessity  had  arisen  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  for  the  appointment 
of  a  special  order  of  superintending  presbyters. 
While  Peter,  and  Paul,  and  John,  andthe  majority 
of  the  apostolic  body  were  stQl  living,  these  filled 
the  place  of  general  superintendents  of  the 
churcnes.     But,  though  this  fact  is  indbputable. 


there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  the 
episcopal  office,  as  we  understand  it,  was  consti- 
tuted before  the  close  of  the  first  century^  for  very 
early  in  the  second  century  we  find  this  higher 
order  widely  established. 

Professor  Rothe  of  Heidelberg  (quoted  by  Bbhop 
Lightfoot  of  Durham  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Philippians)  concludes  that  the  Episcopate  was 
established  shortly  after  the  deaths  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  James,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  all  shortly  before  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  The  pillars  of  the  Church  being 
thus  removed  by  death,  and  Jerusalem  the  visible 
centre  of  the  Church  being  destroyed,  there  was 
an  urgent  need  for  some  organization  which  should 
cement  together  the  diverse  elements  of  Christian 
society  now  so  rapidly  increasing,  and  preserve  it 
from  disintegration. 

Out  of  this  need  the  Catholic  Church,  in  its 
Episcopal  character,  arose.  From  notices  in 
Eusebius,  Irenseus,  and  Clement  of  Rome,  Pro- 
fessor Rothe  (quoted  by  Lightfoot)  concludes 
*  that,    immediately  after  the  fall   of  Jerusalem 


(A.D.  70),  a  council  of  the  surviving  apostles  and 
first  teachers  of  the  gospel  was  held  to  deliberate 
on  the  crisis,  and  to  devise  measures  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  Church.  The  centre  of  the  system 
thus  organized  was  Episcopacy,  which  at  once 
secured  the  compact  and  harmonious  working  of 
each  individual  congregation,  and,  as  the  link  of 
communication  between  the  separate  brotherhoods, 
formed  the  whole  into  one  undivided  Catholic 
Church.  Recommended  by  this  high  authority, 
the  new  constitution  was  immediately  and  generally 
adopted.' 

St.  Pauts  Farewell  Address  to  the  Elders  of  the 
Church  at  Ephesus,  18-38. 

In  this  short  epitome  of  the  discourse  of  the 
apostle  on  the  occasion  of  his  bidding  farewell  to 
his  old  Ephesian  friends  and  fellow-workers,  we 
have  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  reported 
sermons  and  addresses  of  the  'Acts.*  Whereas 
these,  for  the  greater  part,  are  largely  occupied 
with  allusions  to  the  burning  questions  of  the 
time,  such  as  the  relation  between  Judaism  and 
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that  new  development  of  the  old  sacred  Hebrew 
religion,  Christianity ;  the  relation,  again, 
between  Christianity  and  Paganism ;  the  foun- 
dations upon  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
were  based,  the  argument  especially  used  to 
Jewish  and  Gentile  peoples, — this  famous  pricis 
of  the  address,  or  at  least  of  part  of  the  ad- 
dress, uttered  at  Miletus  by  the  loving  founder 
of  the  Ephesian  congregation  to  the  elder  officials 
of  that  church,  d^s  with  broad  and  general 
questions  connected  with  the  duties  of  a  ^tor 
to  his  flock  not  only  in  the  age  of  Paul,  but  in  all 
times  and  among  all  peoples.  The  references 
to  his  own  history  are  few,  and  just  enough  to 

five  a  living  personal  interest  to  the  exhortation ; 
ut  they  are  quickly  dismissed,  and  the  words 
might  have  been  addressed  by  a  Christian  minister 
to  his  people  in  our  own  days. 

It  may  be  styled  2i  pricis  of  part  of  the  original 
discourse,  for,  in  its  present  brief  form,  it  cannot 
contain  anything  like  the  variety  of  subjects  touched 
upon  1)y  the  apostle.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed, 
even  of  that  portion  of  the  original  address  which 


it  represents,  to  reproduce  anjrthing  more  than  a 
briet  abstract  Still  the  inspired  compiler  of  the 
'  Acts,*  with  rare  skill,  has  woven  into  his  report 
of  Paul's  words  here  many  of  the  apostle's  well- 
known  phrases.  We  feel  we  are  indeed  reading 
here  a  resumi  of  one  of  Paul's  most  earnest  and 
impassioned  sermons — one,  too,  written  down  by 
a  listener  on  the  memorable  occasion,  on  whose 
mind  the  wondrous  thoughts  uttered  on  that  morn- 
ing had  left  an  impression  never  to  be  effaced. 

The  address  falls  easily  into  three  divisions  : — 
(i)  Treats  very  briefly  of  the  speaker's  former 
connection  with  the  Ephesian  community,  to 
whose  representatives  he  was  then  speaking ;  to 
this  he  just  adds  a  few  words  explanatory  of  his 
present  nurried  journey  (vers.  18-24).  (2)  Con- 
tains very  earnest  warnings  to  his  old  flock, 
together  with  grave  forebodings  of  their  future 
perils  (vers.  25-31).  (3)  The  apostle  dwells  on 
his  own  self-sacrificing  labours  among  them — 
labours  utterly  unrequited,  as  they  knew  weU. 
This  is  the  spirit  in  which  they,  if  they  would  be 
true  pastors,  should  themselves  work  (vers.  32-35). 


Miletus. 


A  Paraphrase  of  the  Address  to  the  Ephesian 
Elders. 

Div.  I.  Vers.  18-24.  *For  a  long  period  of 
time,  as  you  know,  have  I  lived  among  you, 
building  up  the  Christian  brotherhood  of  Ephesus, 
all  the  time  serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility, 
often  sorely  afflicted  and  bitterly  tempted,  the 
afflictions  and  temptations  both  coming  to  me 
through  the  instrumentality  of  my  own  countrymen 
the  Jews.  But  I  never  shrank  from  encountering 
these  trials,  no  dread  of  man  ever  hindered  me 
from  working  for  the  salvation  of  the  Christian 
brotherhood.  In  my  teaching  you  will  remember 
how  I  laid  as  the  foundation  stories  of  a  Christian 
life  the  two  guiding  principles  of  my  Master's 
religion — ^a  change  of  heart  and  thus  a  return  to 
God,  joined  with  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
dear  brotherhood  of  Ephesus  I  am  prevented  now 
from  personally  visitingj  for  I  am  constrained  by 
an  overpowering  sense  of  duty  to  go  up  at  once 
to  Jerusalem — a  visit  full  of  grave  danger  to  me,  I 
know  for  certain,  because  solemn  warnings  from 


the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  have  been  lately  constantly 
telling  me  of  the  deadly  perils  which  await  me 
there.  But  I  feel  I  niiist  go;  my  duty  to  my 
Master  calls  me  there,  and  obeying  that  high 
summons  I  can  afford  to  disr^;ard  my  life,  which 
I  thus  put,  I  am  well  aware,  in  extreme  peril. 
A  soldier  of  Christ  must  be  ready  to  risk  life  and 
everything  in  his  Lord's  service,  that  is,  if  he 
would  finish  his  course  with  joy  and  win  his  crown.' 
Div.  II.  Vers.  25-31.  *  I  am  very  urgent  then 
in  pressing  home  to  you,  the  elders  of  those 
congregations  to  whom  I  have  so  long  preached 
the  kingdom  of  God,  not  to  forget  the  example  I 
have  set  you  of  brave,  disinterested,  devoted  love, 
for  I  feel  I  shall  never  look  on  your  faces  again. 
Remember  I  have  done  my  part,  I  am  innocent 
of  the  blood  of  these  men  of  Ephesus  if  the 
punishments  denounced  upon  the  unrepentant 
sinner  fall  on  any  member  of  our  flock.  Take 
heed  lest  the  guilt  of  neglect  fall  on  you — you,  the 
guides  and  pastors  now.  Remember  how  for  my 
part  I  have  never  shrunk  from  declaring  the 
purpose  and  the  will  of  God. 
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'  This  grave  responsibility  of  warning  and  guiding 
now  passes  to  you  elders;  see  then  that  your 
lives  are  pure,  and  watch  well  over  the  lives  of 
that  flock  whose  teachers  you  are.  A  precious 
charge  indeed  are  these  sheep  of  whom  you  are 
the  appointed  shepherds.  They  belong  to  that 
Church  of  the  Living  God  which  He  purchased — 
O  awful  mystery ! — with  the  tremenaous  ransom 
of  His  own  blood. 

*Yes,  take  heed  and  watch  these  poor  sheep 
well,  for  I  foresee,  only  too  surely,  after  I  am 
removed  from  the  scene,  teachers  of  a  different 
school,  more  like  ravening  wolves  than  shepherds, 
coming  from  other  cities,  will  take  my  place  in 
my  flock  of  Ephesus  ;  and  even  among  yourselves 
in  after  days  will  some  arise — perverse  teachers 
who  will  attract  many  from  the  right  way.  Ay, 
watch  well  yourselves  and  those  committed  to 
your  charge,  that  dear  flock  for  which  I  watched 
with  such  intense  solicitude — with  many  a  secret 
tear — during  three  long,  anxious  years.' 

Div.  IIL  Vers.  32-35.  *Now,  brothers,  I 
commend  you  and  your  church  —  a  precious 
deposit  indeed — to  God  and  to  His  Word,  who  is 
able  to  raise  you  from  strength  to  strength,  and  in 
the  glad  end  to  give  you  each  your  share  in  the 
Redeemed  One's  glory. 

'  Follow  my  example.  I  have  coveted  no  man's 
silver  or  gpld  or  apparel.  See  these  toil-worn 
hands  of  mine ;  they  have  kept  me ;  yes,  and  have 
helped  many  others  too.  How  often  have  I  told 
you  in  words  and  shown  you  by  my  life  that  God's 
ministers  ought  with  their  own  hands  ever  to  help 
the  weaker !  Did  not  the  Master  once  say,  "//  u 
more  blessed  to  gizfe  than  to  receive  "f 

Ver.  18.  Ye  know,  from  the  flnt  day  that  I 
came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  haye  been 
with  yon  at  all  seasons.  The  words  of  Samuel 
to  the  people  of  Israel  after  the  election  of  King 
Saul  present  a  most  striking  parallel  to  this  fare- 
well speech  of  Paul  (see  I  Sam.  xii.  2-5). 

Ver.  19.  Serring  the  Lord  ....  with  many 
tears.  Three  times  in  this  short  report  of  Paul's 
farewell  words  at  Miletus  are  '  tears '  referred  to : 
tears  of  sufliering  and  pain  (ver.  19);  tears  of 
pastoral  solicitude  (ver.  31) ;  tears  of  natural 
afiection  and  friendship  (ver.  37.  See  also  2  Tim. 
i.  4;  2  Cor.  ii.  4;  Phil.  iii.  18;  and  also  Acts 
xxi.  13).  The  intense  S3rmpathy  and  love  among 
the  early  Christians  is  most  noteworthy.  It  was 
something  strange  and  fresh  in  the  old  selfish 
world,  and  this  sweet  spirit  which  seemed  after  the 
crucifixion  to  have  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  hearts 
of  men  and  women,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the  new 
doctrines.  The  revelation  that  God  could  so  care 
for  men  as  to  weep  (John  xi.  33-35)  for  them, 
taught  men  the  glorious  beauty  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy. Paul's  intense  sorrow  for  'souls  that 
will  not  be  redeemed'  has  been  imitated  and 
copied  faithfully  by  many  a  noble  heart  in  the 
long  eventful  story  of  Christianity. 

Ages  before,  the  sore  need  of  this  sympathy  had 
been  felt  and  dimly  groped  after,  but  never  found, 
and  therefore  never  imitated.  See,  for  instance, 
in  that  moving  scene  which  closes  the  Hippolytus 
of  Euripides.  In  the  midst  of  his  extreme  suffering, 
Hippolytus  addresses  Artemis  (Diana)  with 

'(Divine)  MistRss,  do  you  tee  me,  how  wretched  I  am  t ' 

And  the  goddess  answers, 


'  I  do :  but  it  is  wrong  for  these  eyes  of  mine  to  shed  ■ 
tear.'— //«>/m[|'/«w  of  Euripides,  1395, 1396,  edit.  Dindorf. 

A  God  who  could  *  weep  with  those  that  weep  * 
was  a  sublime  conception  to  which  the  old  heathen 
world  was  never  able  to  attain. 

Lucretius,  who  lived  some  three-quarters  of  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  coldly  though 
very  grandly  expressed  the  same  view  of  the 
disr^rd  of  the  immortals  for  human  woes  and 
sufferings  (see,  for  instance,  De  Rerum  Naturoy 
Book  i.  57-62);  while  in  Juvenal,  who  wrote  after 
the  Son  of  man  had  come  and  had  begun  to 
change  the  whole  tone  of  thought  even  of  the 
heathen  world,  we  see,  or  perhaps  rather  feel,  the 
dawn  of  the  new  day  (see,  for  mstance,  Juvenal, 
Satire  xv.). 

Which  befell  me  by  the  lying  in  wait  of  the 
Jews.  There  is  no  special  mention  of  a  plot  against 
the  life  and  liberty  of  the  apostle  during  the 
Ephesian  residence ;  their  hostility  is,  however, 
alluded  to  in  Acts  xix.  9.  No  doubt  at  Ephesus, 
as  at  Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
and  Jerusalem,  the  same  sleepless,  relentless 
hostility  on  the  part  of  a  section  of  his  countrymen 
marred  and  hindered  his  work. 

Ver.  20.  Haye  tanght  70a  publicly.  Three 
months,  we  read,  he  taught  openly  in  the  syna- 
gogue, and  two  years  in  the  scnool  (an  open  and 
no  doubt  well-known  lecture  hall)  of  Tyrannus. 

Ver.  21.  Bepentanoe  toward  Ood  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jeene  Ghrist  These  two 
make  up  the  sum  of  all  Christian  doctrine — a 
change  of  heart,  and  then  a  return  to  God  and 
fiiith  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

The  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other. 
True  faith  cannot  exist  without  the  sorrowful 
heart.  Again,  repentance  without  faith  in  Christ 
is  without  comfort  or  hope,  and  ends  too  surely  in 
faint-heartedness  and  despair.  All  efforts  at  self- 
redemption  have  been  found  again  and  again 
utterly  useless. 

Ver.  22.  And  now,  behold,  I  go  bonnd  in  the 
spirit  nnto  Jenunlem,  not  knowing  the  things 
which  shall  beCsll  me  there.  Some  commenta- 
tors have  understood  these  words  as  though  Paul 
was  constrained  by  the  '  Holy  Spirit '  to  journey 
to  Jerusalem,  in  other  words,  'was  going  to 
Jerusalem  on  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Spirit.* 
It  is  better,  however,  to  refer  the  words  '  in  the 
Spirit '  to  Paul's  own  spirit ;  for  in  the  following 
verse  we  have  the  word  «'»ii;^,  spirit^  ap- 
parently distinguished  from  '  spirit '  in  this  verse 
by  the  epithet  t«  «fy4M,  the  holy,  in  the  English 
Version  rendered  'Holy  Ghost.'  The  meaning 
here  without  doubt  is,  '  Urged  by  an  intense  sense 
of  duty,  Paul  was  going  up  to  the  Holy  City.* 
He  was  so  persuaded  that  this  was  right,  that 
no  prospect  of  danger  deterred  him,  no  urgent 
affectionate  entreaties  moved  him  from  his 
purpose. 

He  was  ignorant  what  the  dangers  were  which 
too  surely  would  meet  him.  He  only  knew  that 
some  terrible  trial  certainly  awaited  him  in  that 
city.  The  Holy  Ghost  in  some  mysterious  way 
had  forewarned  him  of  this. 

Ver.  23.  Saye  that  the  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth 
in  eyery  city,  saying  that  bonds  and  afflictions 
abide  me.  Such  warnings  as  these  here  referred 
to  as  having  happened  in  the  past,  do  not  seem 
to  have  bc«n  unfrequent  in  these  early  days  of 
Christianity.  *The  gift  of  prophecy'  appears  to 
have  been  no  uncommon  possession  in  the  days  of 
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the  apostles.  Like  other  miraculous  powers,  it 
gradually  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  the 
Church.  These  powers  were  evidently  of  rare 
occurrence  during  the  lives  of  the  generation  which 
immediately  succeeded  the  men  who  had  looked 
on  the  face  of  Jesus,  and  after  a  comparatively 
brief  interval,  contemporaneous  histoiy  is  silent 
altogether  on  the  subject— M^  j^/r  Aad  passed 
mvay  from  men.  For  similar  instances  of  such 
warning  prophetic  voices  at  T3nre  and  at  Csesarea, 
see  Acts  xxi.  4,  10,  1 1. 

The  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  apparently 
came  to  the  prophets  of  the  Church  of  Antioch  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  Barnabas  and 
3aul  (Acts  xiii.  1-4),  was  another  instance  of  this 
prophetic  work  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
raley  {Hora  Paulina^  Romans)  calls  attention  to 
Rom.  XV.  30,  where  the  apostle  beseeches  the 
Roman  Christians  to  strive  together  in  tlieir  prayer 
for  him,  that  he  might  be  delivered  from  them  who 
do  not  believe  in  Judsea.  Such  a  sorrowful  fore- 
boding was  probably  written  down  in  Corinth  after 
one  of  those  prophetic  intimations  here  referred 
to  :  ^Th€  Holy  Ghost  wUnesseth  in  every  city,* 

Ver.  24.  Bnt  none  of  theoe  things  move  me, 
neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto  myself.  '  We 
note  the  parallelism  with  Luther's  famous  declara- 
tion when  warned  by  his  friends  not  to  go  to 
Worms,  *^Iwill go  thither^  though  there  should  be 
devils  on  every  house-top  "  *  (Professor  Plumptre). 

80  that  I  might  miish  my  oourse  with  joy. 
The  same  words  and  the  same  thought  re-occur 
in  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  only  there  the 
:oal  was  in  sight,  and  Paul  wrote,  'I  have 
nished  my  course  *  (2  Tim.  iv.  7). 

An  interesting  thought  has  been  suggested  by 
vers.  22-24.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  only  a  supposition.  Paul  has  been 
speaking  with  a  sad  presentiment  of  the  things 
which  Siall  befall  him  in  Jerusalem;  prophets 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  tell  him  that 
bonds  and  afflictions  await  him ;  he  himself 
attaches  no  value  to  his  life,  and  knows  that  the 
congregation  which  he  has  founded  shall  see  him 
no  more.  It  seems  as  though  it  had  been  deter- 
mined in  the  counsels  of  God  that  Paul  should  be 
allowed  to  die  in  Jerusalem  as  a  martyr,  but  that 
God  had  graciously  looked  at  the  tears  and  inter- 
cessions in  behalf  of  the  apostle  on  the  part  of  all 
the  Gentile  congregations,  and  in  compliance 
with  their  many  earnest  prayers  had  allowed  him 
to  be  rescued  by  the  Romans  with  a  view  to 
several  years  more  of  life  and  ministry. 

Ver.  25.  And  now,  behold,  I  know  that  ye  all, 
among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the  king- 
dom of  Ood,  shall  see  my  fiaoe  no  more.  Here 
Paul  expresses  his  own  conviction  that  he  will  no 
more  look  in  life  on  the  faces  of  his  Ephesian 
brothers  in  the  faith.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that 
after  hb  liberation  from  the  Roman  imprisonment 
spoken  of  in  Acts  xxviii.,  the  apostle  did  revisit 
the  Asian  churches  (see  the  notices  and  greetings 
and  directions  in  2  Tim.  iv.  and  in  Tit.  i.  5, 
especially  the  words,  'Trophimus  have  I  left  at 
Miletum  sick,*  2  Tim.  iv.  20).  We  must,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  suppose  that  even  an  apostle 
was  gifted  at  all  times  with  Divine  and  unerring 
knowledge.  Here  it  is  almost  certain  he  was 
mistaken  in  his  foreboding. 

To  give  another  instance  of  this  partial 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  men  of  apostolic  dignity, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Paul  and  others  of  the 


same  sacred  company  looked  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  in  their  own  lifetime.  We  can  even  trace 
the  gradual  fading  away  of  these  fond  hopes  of 
the  Christians  of  the  first  day,  who  only  came 
p^radually  to  see  that  the  return  of  the  Master  in 
judgment  was  no  event  of  the  immediate  future, 
but  that  the  time  of  His  coming  was  hid  in  the 
dim  far  future. 

Ver.  26.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this 
day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  Uood  of  all  men. 
The  thought  and  language  here  was  one  familiar 
to  Paul.  He  derived  it  from  the  well-known 
words  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  '  When  I  say  unto 
the  wicked.  They  shall  surely  die;  and  thou 
givest  him  not  warning,  nor  speakest  to  warn  the 
wicked  from  hb  wicked  way,  to  save  his  life  ;  the 
same  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity;  but 
his  blood  will  I  require  at  thine  hand  *  (Ezek. 
iii.  18).  He,  Paul,  as  they  well  knew,  was 
innocent  of  all  neglect.  His  ceaseless,  self- 
denying  labours  among  the  people  at  Kphesus 
would  at  least  free  him  from  that  blood-guiltiness. 
If  any  man  perishes,  I  am  not  myself  guilty. 

Ver.  27.  ror  I  hare  not  shunned  to  declare 
unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.  The  counsel 
of  God  is  His  counsel  of  redemption  and  grace, 
and  the  universality  of  His  redeeming  work  ;  and 
all  this  he  had  not  only  declared  in  his  teaching, 
but  also  by  his  example  and  life.  It  has  been 
suggested  with  considerable  probability  that  the 
words  '  all  the  counsel  of  God  *  point  to  a  greater 
degree  of  receptivity  for  Divine  truth  tham  had 
been  found  elsewhere;  so  he  points  out  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  He  speaks  to  them  as 
able  to  understana  his  knowledge  in  the  myster>- 
of  Christ,  and  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  the 
conmion  Fatherhood  of  God. 

Ver.  28.  Take  heed  therefote  unto  your- 
selvee,  and  to  all  the  flock  oyer  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  oyexseers.  'So  be 
watchful,'  Paul  went  on  to  say.  '  My  part  is  done. 
For  the  future  the  grave  responsibility  of  guiding 
this  precious  flock  will  be  yours,  elders  of  the 
Church  of  Ephesus-^yours  the  care  of  providing 
that  it  be  kept  from  error ;  and  first  I  press  home 
to  you  to  take  heed  to  your  own  lives,  to  the 
example  you  set,  to  the  influence  you  exert.' 
The  Greek  word  rendered  here  'overseers'  (!«•<•- 
««4r«vf)  is  usually  rendered  'bishops,'  as,  for 
instance,  the  same  word  in  the  singular  in  i  Pet. 
ii.  25,  *  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  your  souls.*  The 
Holy  Ghost — as  in  Acts  xiii.  2,  when  the  same 
Holy  Spirit  directed  the  prophets  and  teachers  oi 
Antioch  to  choose  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
mission  work  in  Gentile  countries — ^had  probably 
guided  Paul  in  the  first  instance  in  his  selection 
of  these  pastors.  In  this  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  also  the  inward  call  is  referred  to, 
that  secret  impulse  which  first  drew  the  man  to 
the  holy  work  and  oflice  of  an  ordained  minister 
in  the  Church. 

To  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath 
purchased  with  his  own  blood.  In  this  most 
important  doctrinal  statement  a  grave  variation  in 
the  reading  in  the  original  Greek  of  the  most 
ancient  authorities  exists.  For  'the  Church  of 
God, 'some  mss.  of  great  weight  read  'the  Church 
of  the  Lord.'  This  would  water  down  the 
immense  importance  of  the  doctrinal  assertion 
here.  But  later  research  has  now  decidedly  in- 
clined the  balance  in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the 
received  text,  '  the  Church  of  God.' 
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The  words  of  Dr.  Scrivener,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished living  English  critic,  on  this  point  are 
most  weighty.  'The  reading  of  the  received 
text/  he  says,  '  though  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  of  copies,  isprdty  sure  to  be  correct.  It 
is  upheld  by  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.,  Codices 
K  and  B,  by  aU  the  known  MSS.  and  editions 
of  the  Vulgaie  (except  the  Complutensian). 
Patristic  testimony  also  slightly  inclines  to  the 
same  reading,  '*the  Church  of  God."  Foremost 
among  these  come  the  words  of  Ignatius  (a.d. 
107),  who  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, 
chap,  i.,  of  the  "blood  of  God."' 

The  same  Ignatius  (EpistU  to  Romans,  6)  also 
uses  the  expression,  'the  Passion  of  my  God.' 
In  Clement  of  Alexandria,  too,  we  have  the  very 
phrase,  *  Blood  of  God.*  TertuUian  (Ad  (Jxorem, 
li.  3)  also  uses  these  same  words. 

We  therefore  unhesitatingly  adopt  the  words  of 
our  English  Authorised  Version  as  the  correct 
translation  of  the  original  Greek  words,  and 
possess  in  these  words  a  distinct  expression  of  the 
belief  of  the  Apostolic  Church  in  the  absolute 
Divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  nature  of  His  work 
as  Redeemer ;  in  other  words,  Paul  authoritatively 
taught  here  that,  *  As  for  the  Church  of  God, 
God  purchased  it  with  His  own  blood.* 

Ver.  29.  For  I  know  this,  that  alter  my 
departure  shall  grieyouB  wolves  enter  in  among 
you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  'Primum  venit 
Paulus;  deinde  venicnt  lupi'  (Bengel).  Two 
distinct  classes  of  teachers  who  should  arise  after 
his  departure  are  alluded  to  by  Paul  —  the 
'grievous  wolves*  who  would  come  to  Ephesus 
from  other  cities,  and  the  'speakers  of  perverse 
things '  who  would  arise  from  within. 

It  has  been  suggested  with  great  probability 
that  the  apostle  foresaw  that  his  bitterest  enemies 
would  be  the  Judaizing  teachers  who  came  from 
a' distance,  and  that  they,  who  had  injured  him 
and  his  cause  in  past  times,  are  hinted  at  here. 

He  seems  to  press  home  to  them  what  he  fore- 
saw would  surely  come  to  pass,  that  after  he  had 
gone,  other  teachers  of  an  entirely  different 
character  would  come  among  them.  The  sad 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  the  last  epistle  of  his  life,  some 
six  years  after  these  words  were  spoken,  show 
how  mournfully  the  prediction  contained  in  these 
solemn  warning  words  was  verified :  '  This  thou 
knowest,  that  all  they  which  are  in  Asia  be  turned 
away  from  me"*  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

Ver.  30.  Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men 
arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away 
disciples  after  thenu  The  Church  of  Ephesus 
singularly  enough  became  notorious  in  after  days 
as  a  famous  seat  of  the  great  and  widespread 
Gnostic  heresy.  Even  in  the  New  Testament 
writings,  no  fewer  than  six  of  the  pioneers  of  these 
fatal  teachers  of  error  are  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  Ephesus.  In  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy  we 
hear  of  Hymenseus  and  Alexander  (chap.  i.  20). 
In  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  same  chief  presby- 
ter of  Ephesus,  mention  is  made  of  Phygellus  and 
Hermogenes  (chap.  i.  15),  and  of  Philetus  (chap, 
ii.  17).  These  Epistles  were  written  in  A.D.  65- 
66.  In  the  Third  Epistle  of  John,  who  lived  at 
Ephesus,  written  about  a.d.  90,  ver.  9,  we  read 
of  another  of  these  &lse  teachers,  Diotrephes. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  written  A.D.  80-^,  in  the 
Epistle  addressed  to  the  ang^el  of  the  Church  in 
this  same  city  of  Ephesus,  it  is  said  that  there 
were  among  them  those  who  held  the  doctrine 


of  the  Nicolaitanes  (chap.  ii.  6),  'which  I  also 
hate.*  Church  history  (Eusebius,  //.  E.  iv.  14) 
recoimts,  too,  how  the  Apostle  John  met  with 
the  heresiarch  Cerinthus  during  his  residence  at 
Ephesus.  'Ephesus,*  observes  Creuzer  (quoted 
by  Gloag),  'was  above  all  others  the  place 
where  oriental  views  were  in  various  ways  com- 
bined with  the  mytholc^  and  philosophy  of 
Greece ;  in  truth,  this  city  was  a  complete  store- 
house of  magical  arts  and  deceptions  (see  Acts 
xix.  19  and  35). 

Ver.  31.  Therefore  watch,  and  remember, 
that  by  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not 
to  warn  every  one  night  and  day  with  tears. 
We  have  the  statement  in  Acts  xix.  8-10  that  Paul 
disputed  in  the  Ephesian  synagogue  three  months, 
and  for  two  years  taught  pubUcly  in  the  school  of 
Tyrannus;  added  to  this  there  is  the  undefined 
time  which  elapsed  after  the  '  Diana  *  tumult  and 
his  first  departure.  This  would  amply  justify  him 
in  representing  his  ministry  as  extending  over  three 
years.  The  approving  words  to  the  angel  to  the 
Church  of  Ephesus,  written  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  these  warnings  of  St.  Paul,  tell  us 
that  the  earnest  wishes  and  the  affectionate  plead- 
ings of  the  apostle  were  not  in  vain  : — '  I  know 
thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and  thy  patience,  and 
how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil :  and 
thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles, 
and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them  liars :  and  hast 
borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake 
hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted '  (Rev.  ii. 

2,3). 

Ver.  32.  And  now,  brethren,  I  commend  yon 
to  Gtod,  and  to  the  word  of  his  grace.  In  con- 
clusion, Paul  commends  these  brethren  of  his — 
who  are  entrusted  with  the  carrying  on  of  his  great 
work,  who  are  changed  with  the  solemn  duty  of 
keeping  burning  in  Ephesus  the  torch  of  Divine 
truth  —  to  the  mighty  and  faithful  protection  of 
God.  He  places,  so  to  speak,  these  elders  of  his 
dear  Ephesian  Church  under  the  solemn  guardian- 
ship of  the  Almighty  wings.  He  commends  them 
not  only  to  God,  but  to  the  Word  of  His  grace. 
Most  commentators  understand  by  the  '  Word  of 
His  erace '  not  the  personal  Word,  the  Logos,  but 
the  doctrine  of  God,  and  suppose  that  these  words 
are  parenthetically  introduced,  thus :  '  I  commend 
you  to  God '  (and  the  word  of  His  grace,  i,e,  the 
doctrine  contained  in  His  word),  'to  God  who 
is  able,*  etc. ;  but  such  an  interpretation  seems  in 
a  high  degree  unsatisfactory  and  strained.  It  is 
surely  better  to  adopt  the  obvious  meaning, 
thus  :  '  I  commend  you  to  God  and  to  the  Word 
of  His  grace,'  the  Word  (Logos)  the  Second  Person 
of  the  blessed  Trinity. 

Though  the  expression  '  Logos  or  Word  *  as  used 
by  St.  John  is  not  found  in  any  other  passage, 
of  the  *  Acts  *  or  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  it 
would  not  on  this  ground  be  right  to  distort  this 
passage  from  its  obvious  meaning.  The  expres- 
sion was  known,  no  doubt,  to  St.  Luke,  though 
perhaps  not  in  common  use  among  Christians 
until  St.  John  adopted  it  in  hb  Gospel. 

Which  is  able  to  boild  yon  up.  '  We  cannot 
pass  over  the  word  "build**  without  notii^  the 
occurrence  of  the  same  thought  and  word  in  St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  same  Church  of  Ephesus  *  (ii. 
20,  21,  iv.  12,  16,  29).  'The  figure  was  a  natural 
one  anywhere'  (comp.  i  Cor.  iii.  10),  'but  it 
would  gain  additional  vividness  from  the  stately 
architecture  of  Ephesus  *  (Plumptre). 
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And  to  giye  yon  an  inheritance  among  all 
them  wMch  are  sanctified.  The  inheritance  is 
glorious  for  two  reasons ;  it  consists  in  '  com- 
munion with  God,*  and  also  in  a  '  blessed  com- 
munion with  all  God*s  saints,*  who  have  washed 
their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  The  same 
striking  and  beautiful  thought  almost  in  these 
very  wprds  occurs  in  the  Ephesian  Epistle,  *  that 
ye  may  know  what  *  (are)  *  the  riches  of  the  glory 
of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints '  (Eph.  i.  i8 ;  see, 
too,  Eph.  i.  14  and  v.  5). 

It  is  the  thought  of  the  vast  crowd  of  the  re- 
deemed, that  'multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number  *  of  all  peoples  and  nations  and  tongues, 
that  broadly  extended  communion  of  saints,  which 
constitutes  one  great  feature  in  the  glory  of  the 
inheritance,  and  which  increases  unspeakably  the 
blessedness  of  the  world  to  come. 

Ver.  33.  1  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or 
gold,  or  appareL  In  other  words,  '  I  seek  not 
yours,  but  you.*  Even  in  those  early  days  of  the 
Faith,  covetousness,  the  love  of  gold  and  wealth, 
and  the  things  gold  and  wealth  can  purchase,  was 
after  all  the  greatest  temptation  in  a  minister's  life. 
Then  as  now,  now  as  then  !  How  earnestly  Paul 
strove  against  even  the  very  shadow  of  appearance 
of  evil  in  this  matter,  we  have  constant  and  ample 
testimony.  Rather  than  even  receive  gifts  which 
would  supply  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
this  scholar,  teacher,  and  missionary  would  work 
for  himself  in  the  workshop  of  an  Aquila  at  the 
rough  haircloths  used  for  tents.  See,  for  instance, 
the  statement  in  the  next  verse,  and  such  refer- 
ences as  2  Thess.  iii.  ia-12  ;  i  Cor.  iv.  11,  12  ; 
Acts  xviii.  3.  The  same  grave  warning  was  given 
some  years  later  to  his  loved  disciple  Timothy, 
himself  subsequently  the  chief  presbyter  in  this 
same  Church  of  Ephesus,  when,  after  having  in 
strong,  vigorous  language  told  his  friend  of  the 
temptations  of  the  rich,  and  the  lusts,  foolish  and 
hurtful,  these  fell  into,  *  for  the  love  of  money  was 
the  root  of  all  evil,*  he  turns  to  Timothy  with  the 
noble,  simple  appeal :  *  But  thou,  O  man  of  God, 
flee  these  things.  *  Be  thou  above  coveting  these 
dangerous,  soul-destroying  riches.  'Apparel*  is 
here  added  to  gold  and  silver,  l)ecause  in  all  times 
rich  and  costly  apparel  has  formed  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  wealth  and  possessions  of  an  opulent 
oriental  household.  Eastern  people  were  m  the 
habit  of  trafficking  in  and  also  of  keeping  in  store 
these  costly  garments ;  hence  the  allusion  in  Matt, 
vi.  19  to  the  power  not  only  of  rust,  but  of  the 
moth  (see,  too,  Jas.  v.  2).  The  Ephesians,  we 
read,  were  celebrated  for  their  luxurious  apparel 
(Athmaus,  quoted  by  Gloa^). 

Ver.  34.  X  ea,  ye  yonrselyeB  know,  that  these 
hands.  No  doubt  here  holding  up  his  toil-worn, 
work-scarred  hands.  See  the  reference  to  St. 
Paul's  custom  of  working  with  his  own  hands  in 
the  note  above  on  the  preceding  (33d)  verse. 

Ver.  35.  I  hare  showed  you  all  things,  how, 
etc.  *  All  things  *  here  signifies  *in  all  ways,*  by 
teaching  and  by  life.  Not  only  have  I  told  you  in 
words  what  is  the  duty  of  a  Christ-loving  man. 
but  I  tried  to  live  the  life  before  you  which  I  told 
you  of. 

That  BO  labouring  ye  ought  to  support  the 
weak.  So  labouring  as  I  have  done,  ye  ought 
to  help  and  succour — not  here  the  *  weak  in  faith,* 
the  anxious,  the  doubter,  the  sceptic,  but  the  sick, 
the  feeble,  the  poor,  who  are  unable  to  help  them- 
selves.    It  b  a  beautiful  and  touching  reminder 


not  only  to  these  elders  of  Ephesus,  but  to  all  who 
say  they  love  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  exercise  self- 
denial  in  various  ways,  that  they  may  possess  some 
means  wherewith  to  help  those  poorer,  weaker, 
more  helpless  than  themselves  (Eph.  iv.  28).  It 
is  evident  from  the  quotation  of  the  words  of  the 
Master  which  follow,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of 
*  the  weak  *  here. 

And  to  remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesos, 
how  he  said.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.  These  beautiful  words  of  the  Master, 
Paul  quoted  as  evidently  well  known,  and  as  quite 
familiar  to  his  listeners,  yet  they  are  not  found 
in  the  four  Gospels  in  any  form.  They  are 
evidently  a  memory,  a  loved  memory,  of  one  of  the 
Master's  favourite  sayings;  and  although  they 
enforce  with  the  solemn  distinctness  of  a  command 
of  God  the  duty  of  liberality  and  kindness  to  the 
poor  and  helpless,  they  possess  a  fiur  deeper  mean- 
ing, for  they  assert  as  an  eternal  truth,  the  higher 
blessedness  of  giving  than  receiving.  Perhaps  the 
full  truth  of  this  Divine  saying  of  the  Holy  One 
and  Blessed,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
depth  and  height,  will  never  be  grasped  by  any 
but  the  redeemed,  and  not  by  them  till  they  enter 
the  city  of  the  Lamb.  Do  they  not  foreshadow  in 
some  way  the  occupation  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  ? 
Will  they  not  all  thfti  be  ministering  spirits  ? 

The  whole  question  concerning  the  '  traditional 
sayings  *  of  the  Lord  is  discuss^  at  some  length 
in  Excursus  B.,  which  follows  this  chapter. 

The  Last  Prayer  and  the  Farewell — Paul  leaves 
Milcttis,  36-38. 

Ver.  36.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he 
kneeled  down.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  atti- 
tude which  prevailed  aiftong  Christians  in  very 
early  times.  They  were  in  me  habit  of  kneeling 
in  prayer  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  they  con- 
sidered standing  in  prayer  the  posture  most  fitting 
for  praise  and  thanksgiving ;  so  usually  on  the  first 
djiy  of  the  week — the  Lord*?  day — they  prayed 
'standing.*  This  posture  in  prayer  was  also 
adopted  during  the  seven  weeks  which  inter- 
vened between  Passover  and  Pentecost,  roughly 
speaking,  the  'forty  days,*  as  they  considered  this 
a  period  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

And  prayed  with  them  all.  Professor  Plumptre 
writes  '  that  the  historian,  who  has  recorded  what 
we  may  call  this  charge  of  St.  Paul,  shrinks  with 
a  natural  reverence  from  reporting  his  prayer. 
Eph.  iii.  14-21  will  enable  the  thoughtfid  reader 
to  represent  to  himself  its  substance,  perhaps  even 
its  very  thoughts  and  words.* 

Ver.  37.  And  fell  on  Paulas  neck,  and  kissed 
him.  These  demonstrative  expressions  of  affec- 
tion are  in  accordance  with  eastern  customs  (see 
Gen.  xlv.  14  and  xlvi.  29).  The  word  is  a  strong 
one,  and  might  be  rendered,  '  kept  tenderly  kissing 
him.*  The  Greek  word  here  used  we  find  in  the 
description  of  the  traitor  Judas  kissing  the  Lord 
in  Gethsemane,  where  it  describes  the  affected 
earnestness  of  the  fatal  kiss. 

Ver.  38.  That  they  should  see  his  face  no 
more.  In  this  both  Paul  and  his  companions  in 
work — the  elders  of  Ephesus — were  no  doubt 
wrong.  St.  Paul  most  probably  did  revisit  these 
shores,  and  no  doubt  Ephesus  and  its  church,  after 
his  liberation  from  the  Roman  imprisonment. 
See  the  note  on  ver.  25,  where  this  is  discussed 
at  some  length. 
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Excursus  A 


On  the  Observance  of  the  First  Day  of 
THE  Week  by  the  Early  Christians. 

Neander  well  remarks :  '  Since  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  appeared  as  the  central  point  of  all  religious 
experiencb  and  life,  since  His  resurrection  was 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  joy 
and  hope,  it  was  natural  that  the  communion  of 
the  Church  should  have  specially  distinguished  the 
day  with  which  the  memory  of  that  event  had 
connected  itself.*  Let  us  with  great  brevity  trace 
the  *  story  *  of  the  sacred  Christian  day.  On  tlu 
first  day  of  the  week  our  Lord  rose  from  the  dead, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  know,  appeared 
on  five  different  occasions  to  His  followers — to 
Mary  Magdalene,  to  the  other  women,  to  the  two 
disciples  on  their  road  to  Emmaus,  to  St.  Peter 
separately,  to  the  ap>ostles  collectively.  After 
eight  days,  that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  way 
of  reckoning,  on  the  first  day  of  th€  week.  He 
appeared  to  the  eleven.  We  possess  no  account  of 
His  having  appeared  in  the  interval ;  not  impro- 
bably this  was  done  specially  to  render  that  day 
memorable  to  the  apostles.  In  that  year  of  the 
*  resurrection,*  the  day  of  Pentecost  fell  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  *  when,*  as  we  read,  *  they  were 
all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.*  Thus,  on  the 
day  already  known  as  the  day  of  the  Lord*s  resur- 
rection, the  disciples  received  from  heaven  their 
baptism  of  fire,  and  became  in  a  new  strange  way 
indeed  the  Lord's  anointed.  The  first  day  of  the 
week  thus  doubly  became  the  birthday  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  About  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later  occurred  the  scene  related  in  this  20th 
chapter  of  the  *Acts.*  It  would  seem  that  at 
this  period  the  ^  first  day  *  had  become  the  ordinary 
and  stated  day  of  Christian  assembling.  It  was 
evidently  the  usual  day  for  the  brethren  of  Troas 
to  meet  together  to  *  break  bread  *  in  commemora- 
tion of  their  Master,  and  to  receive  religious  in- 
struction. St.  Paul's  words,  written  only  a  few 
months  before  this  scene  at  Troas,  from  Ephesus 
to  the  Corinthian  Church,  in  the  same  undesigned 
way  refers  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  being  well 
known  as  the  day  for  the  practice  of  special  reli- 
gious duties  :  *  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as  God 
hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings 
when  I  come*  (i  Cor.  xvi.  i,  2). 

Many  years  later,  St.  John  in  his  *  Revelation,' 
i.  10,  writes  of  himself  as  being  *  in  the  Spirit  on 
the  Lord's  day. '  By  this  name  he  could  not  have 
intended  to  speak  of  the  *  Sabbath,*  for  the  word 
'  Sabbath '  was  then  universally  used  by  Jews  and 
Christians  for  the  seventh  day.  He  could  only 
have  been  thinking  of  the  one  solemn  day  of  the 
week,  hallowed  by  the  glorious  memories  of  the 
first  Easter  and  Pentecost,  and  which  the  reverent 
followers  of  Jesus  had  called  after  their  Master. 
This  name,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  writings  of 
the  next  century,  became  the  common  and  usual 
designation  of  the  Christian  holy  day.  Passing 
from  the  inspired  books  to  the  writings  of  men 
who  lived  in  the  generation  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles  and  their  immediate  disciples,  we  read  in 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas  (not  the  friend  of  Paul,  but 
a  teacher  of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  in  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century),  '  We  celebrated  the 
eighth  day,  i,e,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  with 
joy,  on  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.'  Justin 
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Marty  who  flouiished  in  the  same  period  about 
A.D.  140,  tells  us  that  'on  the  day  called  Sunday 
was  an  assembly  of  all  who  lived  either  in  cities  or 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles 
and  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  read.*  He 
describes  further  the  various  details  of  the  acts  of 
these  religious  assemblies,  their  prayers,  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  collection 
of  alms,  and  then  gives  us  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced Christians  to  meet  together  on  the  Sunday. 
The  first  is  a  singular  one  :  *  Because  it  is  the  first 
day  of  the  seven  on  which  God  dispelled  the 
darkness  and  the  original  state  of  things  and 
formed  the  world;*  the  second  was,  *  Because 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  rose  from  the  dead  upon 
it'  A  few  years  later,  in  a  fragment  of  a  letter  of 
Dionysius,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  to  Soter,  Bishop  of 
Rome  (a.d.  170),  occur  these  words:  *  To-day 
was  the  Lord's  day  and  kept  holy,  and  we  read 
your  letter,  from  the  reading  of  which  from  time 
to  time  we  shall  be  able  to  derive  admonition,  as 
we  do  from  the  former  one  written  to  us  by  the 
hand  of  Clement.*  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  a 
contemporary  of  Bishop  Dionysius  of  Corinth, 
among  other  works  which  have  long  since  been 
lost,  is  stated  by  Eusebius  to  have  written  a 
treatise  on  *  the  Lord's  day. '  A  very  little  later, 
about  A.D.  180,  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons  in 
Gaul,  alludes  clearly  and  distinctly  to  the  universal 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  196,  speaks  of  the  Lord's  day  as  a 
well-known  and  customary  festival.  Tertullian  of 
Carthage,  about  a.d.  200,  speaks  often  of  the 
Lord's  day  in  such  terms  as,  '  We  consider  it  wrong 
to  fast  on  the  Lord's  day,*  'Sunday  we  give  to 
joy.*  In  one  passage  he  distinctly  refers  to  the 
cessation  from  business  on  the  part  of  the  Christians 
on  the  Lord's  day.  Origen,  the  great  Alex- 
andrian master,  a.d.  230,  says,  'It  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  the  perfect  Christian  to  keep  the  Lord's 
day.*  Other  passages,  in  which  mention  is  casu- 
ally made  of  the  solemn  observance  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week  by  the  Christians,  usually  under 
the  name  of  the  'Lord's  day,'  occur  in  the 
writings  of  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  250; 
Commodian,  a.d.  270,  and  others  (these  are 
quoted  at  length  in  the  learned  and  exhaustive 
history  of  'the  Lord's  day,*  by  Archdeacon 
Hessey,  Bampton  Lectures,  '  Sunday,'  i860.  See 
Lecture  ii.,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
volume). 

We  have  here  adduced  testimony — dating  from 
the  days  immediately  succeeding  the  resurrection, 
a.d.  32  down  to  A.D.  270,  shortly  after  which  date 
Christianity  became  the  recognised  faith  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  its  practices  of  world-wide 
notoriety — that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  chosen 
and  adopted  by  the  early  Christians,  acting  upon 
the  direction  of  the  apostles,  as  the  special  day  on 
which  the  solemn  weekly  assemblies  were  to  meet, 
the  Holy  Communion  celebrated,  and  public  in- 
struction in  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jesus  given. 
At  first  the  old  Hebrew  Sabbath  was  kept  by  the 
Jewish  Christians  with  the  old  legal  strictness; 
but  as  the  Christian  faith  spread  among  Gentile 
nations,  silently  the  old  Sabbath  observances  seem 
to  have  been  with  common  consent  dispensed 
with,  and  in  Gentile  lands  the  sacred  associa- 
tions which  surrounded  the  seventh  day  were 
transferred  to  the  first  day,  which  among  all 
Christians  was  generally  termed,  in  memory  of 
the  great  event  which   happened    on    if,    'the 
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Lord's  day  But  while  the  sacred  character  of 
the  seventh  day  was  thus  transferred  to  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  the  burdensome  restrictions 
which  made  the  keeping  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Sabbath  so  difficult  and  painful  to  the  stranger 
proselyte  were  laid  aside  for  ever. 

The  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  ages  has  strictly  maintained,  if  not 


the  letter,  most  certainly  the  spirit  of  the  Sinai 
charge  of  the  Eternal,  *  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy. ' 

The  following  little  table  will  show  how  the 
above-cited  evidence  for  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Christian  Church  in  the  matter  of  the  *  Lord's 
day '  was  drawn  from  all  the  principal  centres  of 
early  Christianity  : — 


Writer. 

Date. 

City. 

Country. 

St.  Paul,    .... 

A.D. 

57 

Greece,  Asia  Minor. 

St.  John,   .... 

90 

Ephcsus,     .     .     . 

Asia  Minor. 

Barnabas,       .     .     . 

140 

Alexandria,      .     . 

Egypt. 

Justin  Martyr,     .     . 
Dionysius,      .     .     . 

140 

Rome  and  Ephesus, 

Italy,  Asia  Minor. 

170 

Corinth,      .     .     . 

Greece. 

Melito,      .... 

170 

Sardis,   .... 

Asia  Minor. 

Irenseus,    .... 

180 

Lyons,    .... 

Gaul. 

Clement,    .... 

190 

Alexandria,      .     . 

Egypt. 

TertuUian,      .     .     . 

200 

Carthage,    .     .     . 

North  Africa. 

Origen,      .... 

230 

Alexandria,      .     . 

Egypt. 

Cyprian,    .... 

250 

Carthage,    .     .     . 

North  Africa. 

Excursus  B. 

Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus  not  quoted  in 

THE  Four  Gospels. 

The  saying  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  quoted  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  35th  verse  of  this  20th  chapter,  as  we 
remarked,  does  not  occur  in  the  Gospels.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  *  sayings  *  of  the  Holy  One  which 
is  preserved  outside  the  *  memoirs  *  of  the  four. 

The  origin  of  the  Gospels  will  always  remain 
uncertain.  We  shall  never  know  what  determined 
the  evangelists  to  select  the  sayings  and  teachings 
they  have  embodied  in  their  four  writings.  They 
were,  we  know,  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
selection  and  rejection.  St.  John,  in  the  close  of 
his  Gospel,  alludes  lo  many  unwritten  words  and 
acts  of  his  Master  (xxi.  25).  It  appears  strange  at 
first  that  so  few  of  these  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  best  explanation  we  can  give,  is  to  assume 
that  the  inspired  four  were  directed  by  the  *  Holy 
Spirit  *  to  make  an  unerring  choice  of  what  was 
necessary  for  the  teaching  of  the  world  ;  and  when 
that  choice  had  been  made,  the  memory  of  the  rest 
(partly,  perhaps,  from  disuse)  gradually  faded 
away,  and  the  next  generation  scarcely  retained 
any  record  of  word  spoken  or  deed  done  by  the 
Lord  beyond  those  embodied  in  the  narratives  of 
the  'four.*  The  apostles'  preaching  in  the  first 
days  was  based  on  those  acts  and  words  of  their 
Master  which  seemed  to  these  inspired  men  to 
possess  the  fullest  significance  for  tne  exhibition 
of  His  Divine  life.  The  apostles  (certainly  the 
greater  number  of  them)  remained  in  Jerusalem 
long  enough  in  close  communion  to  shape  a 
common  narrative.  The  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew, 
St.  Mark,  and  St.  Luke  were  the  result,  then,  of 
this  apostolic  preaching.  St.  John  wrote  later, 
and  gave  rather  his  own  memories  of  his  Lord  than 
the  united  experiences  of  the  Twelve.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Professor  Westcott  in  his  most  able 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels  (chap,  iii.), 
and  thoroughly  commends  itself  to  the  minds  of 
all  though&l  and  devout  students  of  the  Holy 
Word.  Now,  outside  the  inspired  memories  of 
the  Gospels,  we  possess  the  record  of  some  twenty 
sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  which  have  floated  down  to 


us.  They  come  from  many  centres  in  the  East 
and  West, — from  Rome,  from  centres  like  Alex- 
andria, Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Csesarea, — and  are  pre- 
served by  the  most  famous  and  trustworthy  of  the 
oldest  fathers  of  the  Church.  We  may,  I  think, 
look  on  them  as  fra^ents  containing  some  true 
and  original  memories  of  our  Loras  teaching, 
although,  as  has  been  well  said  in  the  case  of 
not  a  few  of  them,  *  whatever  nucleus  of  truth 
there  was  at  first,  has  been  encrusted  over  with 
mystic  or  fimtastic  imagination.* 

The  following  collection  is  taken  from  Professor 
Westcott.  It  may  be  looked  upon  as  containing 
all  the  original  traditionary  sayings  of  the  Master, 
preserved  in  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  of  the 
early  Church  (see  Appendix  C.  of  Dr.  Westcott's 
Introduction  to  the  Gospels) : — 

1.  Remember  the  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  how 
He  said,  //  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive 
(Acts  XX.  35 ;  comp.  Luke  vi.  30). 

2.  On  the  same  day,  having  seen  one  working 
on  the  Sabbath,  He  said  to  him,  O  man,  if  indeed 
thou  knmvest  what  thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed;  but 
if  thou  knowest  not  thou  art  cursed,  and  art  a  trans- 
gessorofthe  law  (in  Cod.  D  after  Luke  vi.  4). 

3.  jBut  ye  seek  to  increase  from  little,  and  from 
greater  to  be  less  (Cod.  D).  It  seems  to  be  a 
genuine  fragment. 

4.  The  Son  of  God  says.  Let  us  resist  all 
iniquity,  and  hold  it  in  hatred  (Bam.  Ep.  4). 

5.  Thus  He  (Christ)  saith.  They  who  wish  to  see 
Me,  and  to  lay  hold  on  My  kingdom,  must  receive 
me  by  affliction  and  suffering  (Bam.  Ep.  7). 

6.  Show  yourselves  tried  money-changers  (Grig, 
in  Joann.  xix.).  This  is  the  most  commonly- 
quoted  of  all  apocryphal  sayings,  and  seems  to  be 
genuine. 

7.  He  that  wonders  shall  reign;  and  he  thai 
reigns  shall  rest  (Ex.  Ev.  Hebr.  ap.  Clem.  Al. 
Strom.).  Look  with  wonder  at  that  which  is  before 
you  (Ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  ii.  9,  45). 

8.  /  came  to  put  an  end  to  sacrifices,  and  unless 
ye  cease  from  sacrificing  ( God^s)  anger  will  not  cease 
from  you  (Ev.  Ebion.  ap.  Epiph.  Ilcer.  xxx.  16). 

9.  Jesus  said  to  His  disciples.  Ask  great  things^ 
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and  the  small  shall  be  added  unlo  you;  and  ask 
heavenly  things^  and  the  earthly  shall  be  added  unto 
you  (Orig.  de  Oral,  2). 

10.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  said,  In  whatsoever  I 
may  find you^  in  this  will  I  also  judge  you  (Clem. 
Al.  Juisdvves  40).  Siuh  as  I  may  find  thee,  I  will 
fudge  thee^  saith  the  Lord  (Nilus.  ap.  Anast  Sin. 
quaest.  3). 

11.  The  Saviour  Himself  says,  ffe  who  is  near 
Me  is  near  the  fire  ;  he  who  is  far  from  Me  is  far 
from  the  kingdom  (Orig.  Hom.  in  Jerem.  iii.  p. 

778  ;  Didymus  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  8). 

12.  The  Lord  says  in  the  Gospel,  If  ye  kept  not 
that  which  is  small^  who  will  give  you  that  which 
is  great  ?  For  I  say  unto  you^  That  he  that  is 
faithful  in  very  little^  is  faithful  cUso  in  much 
(Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  ii.  8). 

13.  The  Lord  says.  Keep  the  flesh  pure  and  the 
soul  unspotted,  that  we  may  receive  eternal  life, 
— ^perhaps  that  ve  may  receive  eternal  life  (Clem. 
Rom.  Cop.  ii.  8). 

14.  The  Lord  Himself,  having  beien  asked  by 
some  one.  When  His  kingdom  will  comef  saith, 
fVhen  the  two  shall  be  one,  and  that  which  is  with- 
out as  that  which  is  within,  and  the  male  with 
the  female,  neither  male  nor  female  (Clem.  Rom. 
Ep.  XL  12). 

1 5.  Jesus  says,  For  those  that  are  sick  I  was  sick, 
and  for  those  that  hunger  I  suffered  hunger,  and 
for  those  that  thirst  I  suffered  thirst  (Orig.  m  Matt, 
tom.  xiii.  2). 

16.  In  the  Hebrew  Gospel  we  find  the  Lord 
saying  to  His  disciples.  Never  be  Joyful  except 
when  ye  shall  look  on  your  brother  in  love  (Hieron. 
in  Eph.  V.  3). 

17.  When  the  Lord  came  to  Peter  and  the 
wostles  (after  His  resurrection),  He  said  to  them, 
Take  hold,  handle  me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  an 
incorporeal  spirit.     And  straightway  they  touched 


Him  and  believed,  being  convinced  by  His  flesh 
and  by  His  Spirit  (Ignat.  cut  Smym.  3). 

18.  Christ  said,  (^od  must  needs  come,  but  blessed 
is  he  through  whom  it  comes  (Clem.  Hom.  xii.  29). 

19.  It  was  not  through  unwillingness  to  impart 
His  blessings  that  the  Lord  announced  m  some 
Gospel  or  other:  My  mystery  is  for  Me,  and  for  the 
sons  of  My  house.  We  remember  our  Lord  and 
Master,  how  He  said  to  us  :  Keep  My  mysteries  for 
Me,  and  for  the  sons  of  My  house  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  v.  10-64). 

20.  I  will  select  to  myself  these  things:  very, 
very  excellent  are  those  whom  My  Father,  who  is  in 
heaven,  has  given  to  Me  (Eusebius,  Theophasua, 
iv.  13). 

21.  The  Lord  taught  of  those  days  (of  His  future 
kingdom  on  earth),  and  said  :  The  days  will  come 
in  which  vines  shall  spring  up,  each  having  ten 
thousand  stocks,  and  on  each  stock  ten  thousand 
branches,  and  on  each  branch  ten  thousand  shoots, 
and  on  ecuh  shoot  ten  thousand  bunches,  and  on  each 
bunch  ten  thousand  grapes,  and  ecuh  grape  when 
pressed  shcUl  give  fme-and-twenty  measures  of  wine. 
And  when  any  saint  shall  have  seited  one  bunch, 
another  shall  cry,  I  am  a  better  bunch;  take  me; 
through  me  bless  the  Lord.  Likewise  also  (He 
said),  that  a  grain  of  wheat  shall  produce  ten 
thousand  ears  of  com,  and  each  grain  ten  pounds 
of  fine  pure  flour ;  and  so  all  other  fruits  and  seeds 
and  eacn  herb  according  to  its  proper  nature ;  and 
that  all  animals,  using  for  food  what  is  received 
from  the  earth,  shall  live  in  peace  and  concord 
with  one  another,  subject  to  men  with  all  subjec- 
tion. And  he  (Papias)  added,  saying,  Now  these 
things  are  credible  to  them  which  believe.  And 
when  Judas  the  traitor  believed  not,  and  asked  : 
How  then  shall  such  productions  proceed  from 
the  Lord?  the  Lord  said,  They  shall  see  who  shall 
come  to  these  times  (Papias,  cf.  Iren.  v.  5,  33,  53). 


Chapter  XXL 

St.  Paul's  last  recorded  Journey  to  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Tyre  and  Ccesarea— 
His  Meeting  with  St.  James  and  the  Elders  of  the  Church —  The  Tumult 
in  the  Temple — St.  Paul  is  arrested  by  the  Romans. 


1  A  ND  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  we  were  gotten  from  them, 
jlV  and  had  launched,  we  *  came  with  a  straight  course  unto 
Coos,  and  the  day  following  unto  Rhodes,  and  from  thence  unto 

2  Patara :  And  finding  a  ship  sailing  over  unto  *  Phenicia,  we 

3  went  aboard,  and  set  forth.  Now  when  we  had  discovered* 
'  Cyprus,  we  left  it  on  the  left  hand,  and  sailed  into  ^  Syria,  and 
landed  at  '  Tyre :  for  -^  there  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  burden. 

4  And  finding "  '  disciples,  we  tarried  there  seven  days  :  who  said 
to  Paul  *  through  the  Spirit,  that  he  should  not  '*  go  up  to  Jeru- 

5  salem.  And  when  we  had  accomplished  tliose  days,  we  departed 
and  went  our  way ;  and  they  all  *  brought  us  on  our  way,  with 
wives  and  children,  till  we  were  out  of  the  city :  and  we  '  kneeled 


tfCh.  xvi.  xz. 


^Seech.xi.x9. 
ffVer.  16. 

Seech.iv.36. 

Cp.  ch.xxviL 

4/See  ch.  xviii. 

18. 
#Ver.  7.    Sec 

Mat.  XV.  31. 
/Ver.  a. 
g  Gk.  as  ch. 

XX.  z,  7.    So 

ch.  XX.  3a 
ACh.  XX.  33: 

ver.  zz. 
fVere  I  a,  15. 

See  Lu.  ii.  4. 
k  See  ch.  xv.  3. 
/Seech.vii.6a 


*  better  rendered^  *and  after  sighting.' 


•  better y  'and  having  found  out  * 
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6  down  on  the  shore,  and  prayed.     And  when  we  had  *"  taken  ""Sv  5°^  * 
our  leave  one  of  another,  we  took  ship ;  and  they  returned 

7  home  again.      And  when  we   had   finished  our  course  from 
'Tyre,  we  came  to  *  Ptolemais,  and  saluted  *the  brethren,  and  »Sojudg.i. 

8  abode  with  them  one  day.  And  the  next  day  we  ^that  were  ^\^'^^ 
of  Paul's  company'  departed,  and  came  unto  ^Caesarea:  and  >^ch-»^ 
we  entered  into  the  house  of  ''Philip  'the  evangelist,  which  ^^'^^ 

9  was  one  ^  of  the  seven ;  and  abode  with  him.     And  the  same  J'iSi!^v!'^i^. 

10  man  had  four  daughters,  virgins,  'which  did  prophesy.  And  /J<^*Ti.!^.^ 
as  we  tarried  there  many  days,  there  came  down  from  Judea  a    ^<^"^^ 

11  certain  "prophet,  named  *' Agabus.  And  when  he  was  come  *^'^^'7 
unto  us,  he  took  Paul's  ^  girdle,  and  bound  his  own  hands  and  "^^^^'^ 
feet,  and  said,  Thus  saith  "'the  Holy  Ghost,*  So  shall  the  Jews  »K«»8»™i- 
at  Jerusalem  bind  the  man  that  owneth  this  girdle,  and  'shall  -"f^  q,"* 

12  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles.  And  when  we  ^^^iI^lxi. 
heard  these  things,  both  we,  and  they  of  that  place,  besought    **• 

13  him  not  to 'go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Then  Paul  answered,  What  *^'^„ 
mean  *  ye  to  weep  and  to  break  mine  heart }  for  I  am  ready 

not  to  be  bound  only,  '^but  also  to  die  at  Jerusalem  *for  the  «seedi.xx. 

14  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.     And  when  he  would  not  be  persuaded,  *<i  «•  '6. 

15  we. ceased,  saying,  'The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done.  And  after  ^^^^ 
those  days  we  took  up  our  ^  carriages,  and  •  '  went  up  to  Jeru-  ^^^^ 

16  salem.     There  vvent  with  us  also  certain  of  the  'disciples  of  ^sred^£26. 
■^  Caesarea,  and  brought '  with  them  one  Mnason  of  ^  Cyprus,  an  ^^^*  \ 
old '  '  disciple,  with  whom  we  should  lodge. 

17  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  *the  brethren  '  re-  ^Y'^v- 

18  ceived  us  gladly.     And  the  day  following  Paul  went  in  with  us    ^^^-^ 

19  unto  *  James  ;  and  all  '  the  elders  were  present.  And  when  he  *Secch.xii. 
had  saluted  them,  he  '"declared  particularly'  what  things  God  /sLch-xi-jo. 

20  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  *his  ministry.  And  when  soRoi  xr. 
they  heard  it,  they  'glorified  the  Lord,*^  and  said  unto  him,  "if?*.*-'^ 
Thou  seest,  ^brother,  how  many  thousands  of  Jews"  there  are    S''**  ^ 

"^  MAt.  XT.  3*' 

21  which  believe  ;  and  they  are  all  ^  zealous  of  the  law  :  And  they  ^^et*ia  15. 
''are  informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  ^c*!*ck.'xrii 
among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying"  that  they  ought  rVi^Xt"^^ 
not   to   circumcise   their  children,    neither   to  walk    after  the    ^'■^ 

22  'customs.     'What  is  it  therefore.?  the  multitude  must  needs  *seech.v».if 

i  See  I  Cor. 

•  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  that  were  of  Paul's  company.* 

*  or  '  Holy  Spirit.'  *  literally,  '  what  are  ye  doing  weeping,'  etc. 

•  There  is  a  slight  variation  here  in  the  reading  of  the  older  authorities^ 
according  to  which  the  rendering  would  be^  *  we  packed  up  our  baggage.'  Scf 
notes  above. 

^  literally y  *  bringing  with  them  ; '  but  see  notes  above, 
^  better  perhaps^  *  an  early  disciple.' 

*  Some  would  render  here,  *  he  related  one  by  one.' 

**  The  older  authorities,  instead  of ''  the  Lord,'  read  here^  *  God.' 

^*  The  older  authorities  read  here,  *  among  the  Jews.' 

**  So7ne  would  render,  '  telling  them  not  to  circumcise,'  etc. 
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23  come  together:   for  they  will  hear  that  thou  art  come.     Do 
therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee :  We  have  four  men  which 

24  have  "a  vow  on  them;  Them  take,  and  *  purify  thyself  with  "^'^^^^^ 
them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they  may  "shave  lAeir  ^i^^'^^^' 
heads  :  and  all  may  know"  that  tAose  things,  whereof ''  they  were  jj;  ch.  xviii 
informed  concerning  thee,  are  nothing;  but  that  thou  thyself 

25  also  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  law.     As  touching  the 
Gentiles  which  believe,  ^  we  have  written  and  concluded  "  that  "'Ch.  xv.  ao, 
they  observe  no  such  thing^^  save  only  that  they  keep  them- 
selves from  things  offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 

26  strangled,"  and  from  fornication.     Then  Paul  took  the  men, 

and  the  next  day  "purifying  himself  with  them,  'entered  into  -* Num. ▼Lis. 
the  temple,  to  signify  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purifi- 
cation, until  that -^  an  offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one  j' Num.  vi 

27  of  them.     And  when  'the  seven  days  were  almost  ended,  *the  *Num.  yi.9. 

'  ^  aCh.  zjav.  i8. 

Jews  which  were  of"  *  Asia,  ^  when  they  saw  him  in  the  temple,  *ch*5^"i 

28  ^  stirred  up  all  the  people,  and  '  laid  hands  on  him.  Crying  out,  ^g^i^h^'xa. 
Men  of  Israel,  help:  This  is  the  man  that  teacheth  all  men  ^g^LuxxL 
everywhere  against  the  people,  and  -^  the  law,  and  this  place :  y^  ^^  g 
and  further  brought  Greeks  also  into  the  temple,  and  ^  hath    |2e*j"o7xi.'^ 

29  polluted  this  holy  place.  (For  they  had  seen  before  with  him  ^Soch.xxiv.6. 
in  the  city  *Trophimus  an   '  Ephesian,  whom  they  supposed  ^|^*ch*xWu! 

30  that  Paul  had  brought  into  the  temple.)     And  all  the  city  was    *9. 
moved,  and  the  people  ran  together:  and  *they  took  Paul,  and  ^fj/^^cpT^ 
'drew  him  out  of  the  temple:  and  forthwith  the  doors  were    «^Ki°8*»- 

31  shut.  And  as  tliey  went  about  to  kill  him,"  tidings  came  unto  '^c*»«^ 
'"the  chief  captain  of  the  *band,  that  all  Jerusalem  ^was  in  an  '^/cix^^y^ 

32  uproar;  *  Who  immediately  took  soldiers  and  centurions,  and  ^st^jj^JJai. 
ran  down  unto  "  them  :  and  when  they  saw  **the  chief  captain  ^^  ch.xxiiL 

33  and  the  soldiers,  they  left*"  beating  of  Paul.  Then  '"the  chief  «7,«iy.7. 
captain  came  near,  and  took  him,  and  .commanded  him  -^to  be  ^^  ^*'^* 
bound  with  ^two  chains;  and  demanded**  who  he  was,  and  ^^;*h.*3fiy. 

34  what  he  had  done.     And  ^  some  cried  one  things  some  another,    ^  SuS!^ 
among  the  multitude :  and  when  he  could  not  know  the  cer-  ^^Z^'.^"" 
tainty  for  the  tumult,  he  commanded  him  to  be  carried"  into  'the    ^"Jo^Vi 

35  castle.     And  when  he  came  upon  'the  stairs,  so  it  was,  that  he  ^^^^^.^o.  cp. 

36  was  borne  of  the  soldiers  for  the  violence  of  the  people.  For  the  jSriirio,^^. 
multitude  of  the  people  followed  after,  crying,  "Away  with  him.  "c^jSI^ul 

37  And  as  Paul  was  to  be  led  into  '  the  castle,  he  said  unto  the    jj.'  ^®'  "** 

^^  The  older  authorities^  instead  of^  may  know,'  read  *  shall  know.* 
^^  better,  *  and  decided.' 

**  Some  of  the  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  that  they  observe  no  such 
thing,  save  only.'  *®  better,  *  things  strangled.' 

*'  better,  *  the  Jews  (who  came)  from  Asia.* 
^®  better,  *  and  while  they  were  seeking  to  kill  him.' 
"  literally,  'upon  them.'  *®  better,  *  ceased  beating.' 

"  b^4ter,  *  asked  who  he  was.'  **  more  accurately,  *  to  be  led.' 
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*"  chief  captain,  May  I  speak  unto  thee  ?    Who  said,  Canst  thou 

38  speak  Greek ?"   *' Art  not  thou  /Atar/  Egyptian,  which  before  these  vCp.di.r.jfi, 
days  "'madest  an  uproar,  and  leddest  out  into  "^the  wilderness  wsce  ch.  xrii 

39  four  thousand  men  that  were  murderers  ?  "*     But  Paul  said,  I  *^^^- 
am  a  man  wAicA  am  a  Jew  of  ^  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  a  citizen  J' g^^^s^.^ 
of  no  mean  city:  and,  I  beseech  thee,  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  *s«sech.xii. 

40  the  people.     And  when  he  had  given  him  licence,  Paul  stood  *^* 

on  '  the  stairs,  and  '  beckoned  with  the  hand  unto  the  people. 

And  when  there  was  made  a  great  silenCe,  he  spake  unto  tftem 

in  *  the  Hebrew  tongue,  saying, 

*•  more  literal fy^  'Art  thou  acquainted  with  Greek?' 
2*  better  rendered^  *  of  the  assassins.' 


aani.  2, 
xzvi.  14. 
So  I^.  xxiu 
38 ;  Ja  Y.  2. 
xix.  13,  ^^t 
90;  Rev.  ix 
zi,  xvi.  z6. 
Cp.  ch.  L  19 


St.  Pouts  Journey  froni  Miletus  to  Tyre^  1-6. 

Ver.  I.  And  it  came  to  paw,  that  after  we 
were  gotten  from  them.  The  Greek  word  here, 
as  Chrysostom  remarks,  is  a  very  forcible  expres- 


sion, and  signifies,  *  when  we  had  torn  ourselves 
away  from  them.'     The  parting  between  St.  Paul 
and  his  Ephesian  friends  and  fellow-workers  must 
have  been  exceedingly  painful. 
We  came  with  a  straight  course  unto  Coos. 


Coos. 


This  was  a  small  island  about  forty  miles  south  of 
Miletus,  opposite  the  coast  where  lay  the  cities  of 
Cnidus  and  Halicamassus.  It  was  famous  for  its 
wines  and  fabrics.  It  possessed,  in  the  days  of 
Paul,  a  celebrated  temple  of  iEsculapius,  and  was 
a  renowned  school  of  medicine.  Josephus  tells  us 
tiiat  many  Jews  resided  here.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  the  physician,  and  Apelles 
the  painter. 

And  the  day  following  unto  Bhodes.  Rhodes 
lay  fifty  miles  to  the  south  of  Coos.  It  was  famed 
for  being  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  this,  perhaps 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  world.  There  was  a 
proverb  that  *  the  sun  shone  every  day  in  Rhodes.  * 
From  its  unrivalled  situation,  lying  as  it  does  on 
the  verge  of  two  of  the  basins  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  it  has  always  been  an  emporium  for  the 
eastern  and  western  trades.  It  was  the  point 
from  which  the  Greek  geographers  reckoned  their 
parallels  of  latitude  and  meridians  of  longitude. 
In  the  Greek  period,  it  was  illustrious  especially 
for  its  great  temple  of  the  Sun,  and  for  the 
Colossus ;  this  latter,  in  the  days  of  Paul,  was  in 


ruins,  having  been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake. 
Its  navy  had  done  great  and  effectual  service  in  the 
suppression  of  piracy  in  those  seas. 

In  the  days  of  Roman  power,  Rhodes  still  enjoyed 
a  nominal  freedom.  It  formally  became  a  province 
of  the  £mpire  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 
In  mediaeval  story,  Rhodes  obtained  a  distinguished 
place  as  the  home  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St. 
John,  and  then  it  was  the  last  Christian  city  to 
make  a  stand  against  the  Saracens.  It  now  belongs 
to  the  Ottoman  Turks,  retains  its  ancient  name,  but 
little  else  of  its  former  magnificence  and  power. 

And  firom  thence  unto  Patara.  Patara,  on  the 
coast  of  Lydia,  was  the  harbour  of  Xanthus,  and, 
from  its  ruins,  was  a  place  of  some  importance  and 
splendour.  Here  was  a  famous  oracle  of  Apollo. 
This  port  is  now  an  inland  marsh. 

Ver.  2.  And  finding  a  ship  sailing  over  onto 
Phoenicia.  Circumstances  here  favoured  Paul. 
Patara  was  evidently  the  harbour  whither  his  ship 
was  bound  from  Alexandria  Troas;  but  there 
v^  as  another  vessel  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
Phoenicia  :  thus  not  a  day  was  lost. 
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Ver.  3.  Now  when  we  had  discovered  Gypnis. 
The  Greek  word  here  rendered  *  when  we  had 
discovered/  is  a  nautical  expression  such  as  an 
eye-witness,  &miliar  with  tne  language  of  sea- 
faring men,  would  have  used ;  litemlly,  having 
had  (Cyprus)  brought  up  to  sight,  made  visible  to 
us  above  the  horizon.  There  are  many  such -like 
pbrases  in  the  '  Acts '  which  taste,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  salt  sea.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that 
Luke  the  physician,  the  compiler  of  these  apostolic 
memoirs,  had  in  some  portion  of  his  life  been  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  great  trading  ships  of  the 
Levant ;  very  likely  he  had  been  employed  on 
board  in  a  professional  capacity.  The  ship  of 
Paul,  we  read,  passed  *  Cyprus,*  the  island  he  knew 
so  well,  the  home  probably  still  of  his  old  friend 
Barnabas,  on  the  left,  as  they  sailed  by  it  to  the 
southward. 

And  sailed  into  Syria.  The  geographical  name 
Syria  is  here  employed  in  the  Roman  sense, 
according  lo  which  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  were 
considered  parts  of  the  province  of  Syria.  The 
distance  between  Patara  and  Tyre  was  340  geo- 
graphical miles. 


And  landed  at  Tyre.  In  St.  Paul's  days  the  glory 
of  Tyre,  as  described  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Ezekiel,  had  long  since  faded.  Its  merchants 
were  no  more  princes.  The  modem  cities  of 
Antioch  and  Csesarea  had  proved  successful  rivals 
to  the  old  capital  of  Phoenicia.  In  honour  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  the  Roman  Empire  gave  it  the 
privilege  of  a  *  free  city.*  It  retained  a  consider- 
able position  among  cities,  however,  until  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  It  has  never 
risen  since  that  awful  ruin  above  the  condition 
of  a  wretched  village.  It  now,  hideed,  ftilfils  the 
old  prophecy,  and  is  literally,  with  its  shape- 
less ruins  by  the  sea,  only  *  a  place  to  spread  nets 
upon'  (Ezek.  xxvi.  14).  Writing  of  Tyre,  Dr. 
Iiackett  says :  '  Its  most  important  ruins  lie  at 
present  beneath  the  sea ;  it  was  with  melancholy 
mterest  that  I  looked  down  upon  them  through 
the  calm  waters,  in  the  long  twilight  which  closed 
the  loth  of  May  1852.* 

For  there  the  ship  was  to  unlade  her  harden. 
Literally,  *  for  thither '  (l«i<>»  y«p).  For  having 
come  thither^  the  ship  was  unlading,  etc. 


Rhodes. 


Ver.  4.  And  finding  disoiplea.  Literally, 
•  and  having  found  out  the  disciples.*  There  were 
disciples  who  lived  at  Tyre,  these  were  searched 
out  by  Paul  and  his  companions.  There  was  a 
little  Christian  church  in  this  city.  See  chap.  xi. 
19,  where  we  read  how  those  who  were  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  travelled  as  far  as  Phoenice  (Phoenicia), 
of  which  Tyre  was  the  capital.  Professor  Plumptre 
suggests  that  this  church  had  been  planted  pro- 
bably by  the  labours  of  Philip  as  the  Evangelist 
of  Caesarea.  St.  Paul  himself  had  most  likely 
visited  Tyre  when  he  'passed  through  Phoenicia' 
on  his  journey  to  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts 
xv^). 

We  tarried  there  seven  days.  These  '  seven 
days  *  may  have  been  the  time  exactly  occupied  in 
the  lading  and  unlading  of  the  ship  in  which  Paul 
was  one  of  the  passengers.  But  this  peculiar 
period  of  time  mentioned  at  Tro<is  (xx.  6),  and 
again  at  Puteoli  (xxviii.  14),  seems  to  tell  us  that 
St.  Paul  arranged  to  stay  at  each  of  these  points 
where   there  was  a  Christian    church —  Troas^ 


Puteoliy  and  7>r^for  the  purpose  of  attendiuug 
one  solemn  meeting  of  the  brethren  on  the  Lord^ 
day,  and  partaking  once  at  least  with  them  all  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

Who  said  to  Fanl  through  the  Spirit,  that  he 
should  not  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  Chrysostom 
remarks  here  that  they  who  at  Tyre  thus  urged 
Paul,  knew  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  that 
certain  afflictions  awaited  their  beloved  teacher  at 
Jerusalem,  but  that  \ki€\x  exJwrtations  to  him  not  to 
go  up  to  the  city  were  certainly  not  inspired  by 
the  Spirit  (see  vers.  23,  24  of  the  preceding 
chapter  (xx.),  where  the  apostle  refers  to  similar 
warnings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  having  come  to  him 
in  every  city).  This,  in  fact,  was  only  a  repetition 
of  what  had  happened  before  on  several  occasions. 
The  Spirit  had  revealed  to  certain  of  the  Church 
that  grave  dangers  awaited  St.  Paul  on  his  arrival 
at  Jerusalem.  These  revelations  were  probably 
made  to  show  the  elders  and  teachers  of  the 
Church,  through  the  example  of  Paul,  what  was 
the  duty  of  a  true  elder  and  teacher  in  the  face  of 
the  sorest  peril.     Paul  listened  to  the  warning 
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words,  we  know,  but  convinced  that  the  work 
which  his  Master  wished  him  to  do  called  him  to 
Jerusalem,  set  his  face  steadily  towards  the  city, 
regardless  of  all  danger  and  suffering.  His 
example  has  not  been  lost  on  the  Christian 
Church. 

Ver.  5.  And  when  we  had  aooompliahed  those 
days.  That  is,  simply  when  the  seven  days  at 
Tjrre  had  come  to  an  end. 

We  departed  and  went  our  way.  Literally, 
'and  were  going  on  our  way.*  *The  imperfect 
tense  of  the  Greek  verb  brin|[ing  before  us  some- 
thing like  a  procession  wending  its  way  from  the 
city  to  the  shore  *  (Plumptre). 

And  they  all  brought  xu  on  our  way,  with 
wiyea  and  children.  Baumgarten  observes  that 
this  is  the  first  time,  in  the  notice  of  a  Christian 
Church,  that  children  are  mentioned  —  that  we 
have  here  the  first  recorded  instance  of  Christianity 
pervading  a  whole  family. 

Till  we  were  ont  of  tne  city :  and  we  kneeled 
down  on  the  shore,  and  prayed.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  or  no  there  was  3,proseucAa  or  chapel,  a 
temporary  place  of  prayer,  here  on  the  shore  for 


the  Christian  brotherhood  of  Tyre,  or  whether  it 
was  simply  that,  as  the  Christians  of  Tyre  were 
bidding  farewell  to  Paul  and  his  companions,  they 
knelt  down  and  prayed  together.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  Jews  lov^  to  pray  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  therefore  it  seems  most  probable  that 
there  was  a  'proseucha*  on  this  spot.  The 
following  extract  of  Biscoe  contains  several  trust- 
worthy allusions  from  ancient  writers  on  this 
point  :  *  The  sea-shore  was  esteemed  by  the  Jews 
a  place  most  pure,  and  therefore  proper  to  offer  up 
their  prayers  and  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God. 
Philo  tells  us  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  when 
Flaccus,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  who  had  been 
their  great  enemy,  was  arrested  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Caius,  not  being  able  to  assemble  at  their 
synagogues,  which  had  been  taken  from  them, 
crowded  out  at  the  gates  of  the  city  early  in  the 
morning,  went  to  the  neighbouring  shores,  and 
standing  in  a  most  pure  place,  with  one  accord 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  praising  God.  Tertullian 
says  that  the  Jews  in  his  time,  when  they  kept 
their  great  fast,  left  their  synagogues,  and  on  every 
shore  sent  forth  their  prayers  to  heaven  (df  Jefuu. 


Patara 


c.  16);  and  in  another  place,  among  the  ceremonies 
used  by  the  Jews,  mentions  orationes  littoraUs^ 
the  prayers  they  made  upon  the  shores  {Adv.  Nat. 
i.  13).  And  long  before  TertuUian's  time  there 
was  a  decree  made  at  Halicamassus  in  favour  of 
the  Jews,  which,  among  other  privileges,  allows 
them  to  say  their  prayers  near  the  shore,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  country  (Josephus,  Ant,  xiv. 
10,  23).  It  is  hence  abundantly  evident,  that  it 
was  common  with  the  Jews  to  choose  the  shore  as 
a  place  highly  fitting  to  offer  up  their  prayers.  * 

St,  Paul  completes  his  J&urney  to  Jerusalem  frotn 
lyre  by  way  of  Ptolemais  and  Ccesarea  to  the 
Holy  City,  7-17. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  we  had  finished  our  course 
from  Tyre,  we  came  to  Ptolemais.  More 
literally,  *  And  we  finishing  our  voyage,  arrived  at 
Ptolemais  from  Tyre.*  The  arrival  of  the  apostle 
and  his  companions  at  Ptolemais  completed  the 
sea  portion  of  their  journey  ;  the  rest  of  the 
journey  from  Ptolemais  to  Jerusalem  by  Caesarea 
was  made   by  land.     Ptolemais  is  one    of   the 


oldest  cities  in  the  world ;  we  read  of  it  in  Judg. 
i.  31,  under  the  name  of  *  Accho,*  as  one  of  the 
old  cities  of  the  Canaanites  which  the  children  of 
Israel  failed  to  obtain  possession  of.  It  was  situate 
in  the  portion  of  Asher,  and  seems  to  have  been 
ever  considered  as  a  Phoenician  city.  In  a 
maritime  point  of  view,  it  was  a  fortress  of  great 
importance,  and  has  been  looked  on  as  the  key  of 
Galilee  from  the  Mediterranean. 

But  with  Israel  the  sea  and  the  seaboard  was 
ever  a  question  of  minor  importance,  hence 
possibly  their  neglect  of  such  stations  as  Accho. 
On  the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was 
rebuilt  and  renamed  Ptolemais  by  Ptolemy  Soter. 
But  its  old  name  still  survived,  and  eventually 
superseded  the  Egyptian  title.  It  was  famous  in 
the  Crusades  under  the  name  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
It  is  still  called  Acre,  and  has  a  population  of 
some  15,000. 

Ver.  8.  And  came  to  OsBsarea.  The  little 
company  now  travelled  by  land.  Their  route  led 
them  round  Carmel  along  the  coast  for  some  thirtj 
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to  forty  miles  to  Csesarea.     This  was  the  third  from  him  all  or  nearly  all  that  we  find  in  the  first 

visit  St.  Paul  had  paid  to  this  city :  ( I )  On  his  journey  eleven  chapters  of  this  book.  * 

from  Jerusalem  to  Tarsus  (chap.  ix.  30);  (2)  on  Ver.    9.    And    the    same    man    had    four 

his  return  to  Antioch  from  his  Second  Missionary  daughters,  virgisB,  which  did  propheey.     This 

Journey  (xviii.   22);    (3)  in  his  last   mission   to  is  an  example  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 

erusalem  now  about  to  be  described.     For  an  Joel  quoted  by  St.  Peterin  the  early  days  of  the  faith 

account  of  Csesarea  see  note  on  chap.  viii.  40.  (Acts  ii.  17) :  '  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward. 

And  we  entered  into  the  hoiue  of  Philip  the  that  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and 

evangeliflt,  which  was  one  of  the  seven.     We  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy  .  .  . 

have  already  met  with  this  Philip.     In  the  early  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour 

years  of  the  Church's  story,  seven  men  were  chosen  out  my  Spirit '  (Joel  ii.  28,  29). 

by  the  believers  in  Jeru^em  as  assistants  to  the  From  the  several  traditions  respecting  these  four 

'  Twelve ;  *  of  these  seven  two  seem  to  have  come  daughters,  it  seems  that  subsequently  two  of  them 

rapidly    into    great    prominence,    Stephen    and  were  married.     It  is  improbable  that  any  *  order 

Philip.     The  first  of  these,  Stephen,  after  acquir-  of  virgins  *  existed  at  this  early  period.     There 

ing  a  fame  unequalled  in  the  first  years  of  the  seems  to  have  been  an  organization  (see  I  Tim.  v. 

faith,  endured  a  martyr's  death,  and  thus  followed  9,  etc.)  at  Ephesus  of  'widows'  of  an  advanced 

his  Master.     The  second,  Philip,  like  Stephen,  age,  who  spent  their  days  in  charitable  work  in 

became  a  great  preacher.     We  read  of  him  in  connection  with  the  Church.      But  we  find  no 

Samaria  (chap.  viii.  5),  and  again  on  the  way  to  trace  of  any  order  of  virgins  in  the  early  Christian 

Gaza  (chap.  viii.  26),  then  as  preaching  in  many  Church.     The  Ministrae  alluded  to  by  Pliny  in 

nameless  cities  ('in  all  the  cities,'  chap.  viii.  40),  his  letter  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  were  not  im- 

and  finally  apparently  settling  in  Csesarea.     This  probably  deaconesses,  but  these  need  not  have 

was  about  a.d.  35-36,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  been,  probably  were  not,  virgins, 

before  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  the  home  of  Philip  It  is  very  likely  that  these  *  fornr '  foretold  the 

on  his  way  to  the  Holy  City.  apostle's  coming  captivity,  and  showed  him  the 

As  regards  the  first  title  of  Philip,  ^adiocon^^  dangers  he  would  meet  with  in  Jerusalem, 

the  inferior  title  and  also  the  original  duties  of  Ver.  10.  And  as  we  tarried  there  many  days. 

the  office  had,   in  the  case  of  the  seven  chosen  *  Many ;  *  the  Greek  word  thus  rendered  is  in  the 

assistants  of  the  '  Twelve,'  been  quickly  forgotten,  comparative  degree,  and  apparently  signifies  that 

owing  doubtless  to   the  important  work  which  Paul    and    his    companions    tarried  in   Csesarea 

rapidly  fell  to  the  lot  of  these  favoured  men ;  with  '  more  days '  than  at  first  they  had  intended.     He 

Philip  the  lesser  duties  had  become  merged  in  was  now  only  two  days'  easy  journey  from  Jeru- 

the  higher  ones  which  belonged  to  the  office  of  salem,  which  he  intended  to  reach  by  Pentecost, 

evangelist.  The  following  table,  compiled  by  Dr.  Gloag, 

The  'evangelists '  of  the  early  church  are  thus  derived  from  the  diary  of  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts,* 

described   by  Eusebius  (//.  E.^  iii.  37):  'After  will  show  how  St  Paul  had  been  enabled  to  ac- 

laying  the  foundation  of  the  faith  in  foreign  parts,  complish  his  purpose  of  reaching  Jerusalem  before 

as  the  peculiar  object  of  their  mission,  and  after  the  Pentecostal  feast  (Acts  xx.  16) : — 

appointing  othere  as  shepherds  to  the  flock  and  j^^,  ^^^^  ^^    ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^      ^^  Unleavened 

committing  to  them  the  care  of  those  that  had  Bread  (Acts  S.  6),  that  is,  after  Passover,    .    6  days. 

been  recently  introduced,  they  went  again  to  other      And  came  to  Troas  in 5    •! 

regions  and  nations  with  the  grace  and  co-opera-  Where  he  abode           .       .       .       .       .       •    7    .. 

tion  of  God.'    They  were  thus  the  missionaries  of  X^^iSSet^."'         .'''                            '  i       i    2     i! 

the  first  days,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  VVestcott  Miletus  to  Patara  (xxi.  x),                  \       .       •    4    I,' 

{^Introduction   to   the   Gospels^    chap,    iii.):  'The      Patara  to  Tyre,  (about) 4     .. 

evangelist  was  not  the  compiler  of  a  history,  but      x^rTt^'tol^mli^^^ 1  day 

the  missionary  who  carried  the  good  tidings  to  PtSeniais  to  Cwiarea,    *.             .              .       .    a  days, 

fresh  countries  ;  the  bearer  and  not  the  author  of  He  remained  in  Caesaupea       .                     .     5  or  6    ,, 

the  message.     Till  the  end  of  the  first  century,      Osarea  to  Jerusalem, a     „ 

and  probably  till  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr  (about  On  the  fiftieth  day  after  Passover,  the  feast  of  Pentecont 

A.D.   140),  "the  Gospel,"  "Evangel,"  uniformly  o«^""-«<* 

signifies  the  substance  and  not  the  records  of  the  There    came    down  from  Jndna  a   certain 

life  of  Christ.'    We  can  thus  trace  how,  when  the  prophet,    named   AgabuB.     This    is    the    same 

story  of  the  life  of  Christ — at  first  only  told  orally  Agabus  whom  we  read  of  in  chap.  xi.  28  ;  we  are 

by  the  evangelbt  or  missionary-^ was  written  down  sure   of  his  identity  with  the  foreteller  of  the 

in  the  form   of  narrative,    the   inspired    writers  famine  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar — the  name, 

became  known  as  the  evangelists :  after  the  four  the  office,  and  the  residence  being  the  same  in 

written  records  became  widely  known,  it  is  pro-  both  instances.      Fifteen    or   sixteen  years  had 

bable  that  the  title  *  Evangelist '  was  appropriated  elapsed  since  Agabus  of  Jerusalem  had  prophesied 

only  to  them.  before  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  he  had  doubtless 

Professor  Plumptre  has  an  interesting  note  here  now  come  down  from  the  Holy  City  to  meet  Paul 

on  the  meeting  wnich  must  have  taJcen  place  be-  at  Csesarea. 

tween  Philip  and  Luke  the  companion  of  Paul :  Ver.  ii.  And  when  he  wa«  come  ontonB,  he 

*  As  far  as  we  know,  Philip  and  Luke  had  not  met  took  Panl'a  girdle  and  bound  his  own  hands 

before,  and  we  can  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  and  feet,  and  said.     The  loose  flowing  robes 

which  the  latter  (Luke),   himself  probably    an  worn  in  eastern  countries  are  bound  about  the 

evangelist  in  both  senses  of  the  word  (2  Cor.  viii.  waist  with  a  sash  or  girdle.     Taking  this  from 

18),  and  already  contemplating  his  work  as  an  the  apostle,  the  Christian  prophet,  in  the  dramatic 

historian,  would  welcome  the  acquaintance  of  the  way  with  which  the  old  seers  of  Israel  were  wont 

former  (Philip);  how  he  would  ask  many  questions  to  deliver  their  prophecies,  revealed  to  Paul  the 

as  to  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  and  learn  peculiar  form  of  aanger  which  surely  awaited  him 
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in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  people.  Hitherto 
the  prophetic  voices  had  simply  spoken  of  perils 
awaiting  his  arrival ;  Agabus  now  signifies  the 
exact  nature  of  the  danger.  He  would  be  de- 
livered by  his  own  countrymen  under  some  grave, 
probably  capital  charge  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  government.  We  have  many  instances 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  similar  symbolical 
prophecies;  for  instance,  the  horns  of  iron  of 
Zedekiah  when  he  prophesied  before  the  kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  (i  Kings  xxii.  ii) ;  the  walking 
naked  and  barefoot  of  Isaiah  (Isa.  xx.  2,  3) ;  the 
marred  linen  girdle  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xiii.  4-9) ; 
the  tile  with  the  city  of  Jerusalem  portrayed  upon 
it  (Ezek.  iv.  i,  2);  the  iron  pan  of  Ezekiel  (Ezek. 
iv.  3),  etc. 

There  were  even  darker  plots  in  store  threaten- 
ing the  life  of  the  brave  apostle,  plots  known  no 
doubt  to  the  inspired  prophet  (see  Acts  xxiii.  12). 
He  would  warn  the  well-known  Christian  leader, 
and  if  possible  prevent  his  coming  up  to  the 
Pentecostal  feast. 

Thus  saith  the  Holy  OhoBt  A  solemn  formula, 
corresponding  to  the  well-known  Old  Testament 
niiT  DK3   Thus  saith  the  Lord, 

Ver.  12.  And  when  we  heard  theae  things, 
both  we,  and  they  of  that  place,  besought  him 
not  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  prediction  of 
Agabus,  set  forth  in  so  striking  and  impressive  a 
manner,  and  possibly,  too,  because  it  detailed  the 
danger  in  a  way  much  more  precise  than  appears 
from  the  text  of  the  narrative,  moved  even  the 
fearless  companions  of  Paul,  men  like  Luke  ;  and 
they,  and  Philip  and  his  daughters,  and  others, 
joined  their  entreaties  to  the  great  leader  not  to 
risk  a  life  so  precious  to  the  Master's  cause,  but 
to  give  up  the  journey. 

Commentators  strikingly  call  attention  here  to 
the  parallel  between  Paul  and  Paul's  Master,  who 
had  to  listen  to  His  disciple  Peter  endeavouring 
to  persuade  Him  to  turn  aside  from  the  way  of 
suffering  on  which  He  had  entered. 

Ver.  13.  Then  Paul  answered.  What  mean 
ye  to  weep  and  to  break  my  heart  f  for  I  am 
ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  to  die  at 
Jeroaalem  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
But  Paul,  in  spite  of  these  reiterated  prophecies, 
notwithstanding  the  loving  and  affectionate  en- 
treaties of  his  friends,  saw  clearly  the  Divine  will 
and  his  own  plain  duty  through  all  this  cloud  of 
hindrances,  and  held  on  to  his  first  purpose 
without  flinching.  The  work  his  Master  had 
appointed  for  him  to  do  lay  at  Jerusalem.  There, 
at  the  great  Pentecostal  feast,  he  would  meet 
with  many  thousand  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  all  more  or  less  prejudiced  against  the 
famous  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  who  was  said  to 
be  everywhere  teaching  the  children  of  the  chosen 
people  to  forsake  the  *Law.'  He  would  meet 
these  face  to  face,  and,  supported  by  the  counte- 
nance of  James  and  the  elders  of  the  revered 
Jerusalem  Church,  disprove  these  painful  fatal 
rumours.  He  would  show  the  multitudes  gathered 
together  at  Pentecost,  how  nobly  his  churches — 
his  converts — had  come  forward  with  money  and 
help  for  the  distressed  Palestine  Jews,  and  thus  he 
hoped  for  ever  to  set  himself  right  with  his  own 
countrymen.  He  was  an  old  man,  wearied  with 
ceaseless  toils  and  worn  with  sickness  and  anxiety. 
The  chance  of  meeting  so  great  a  concourse  of 
Jews  in  the  Holy  City  might  never  occur  again  ; 


so  for  his  work's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
flourishing  churches  he  had  founded,  he  would  do 
his  best  to  disprove  the  false  rumours  so  widely 
disseminated  concerning  his  teaching.  This  was, 
we  believe,  in  Paul's  mind,  and  determined  him 
at  all  risks  to  ^o  up  to  the  Holy  City  and  keep 
the  feast ;  and  m  spite  of  what  happened  there, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  the  real  purpose  of 
the  visit  was  accomplished,  and  that  with  James 
the  Lord's  brother,  the  bead  of  the  Jerusalem 
Church,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  crowds  from 
foreign  lands  who  kept  that  Pentecost  feast,  from 
that  time,  as  the  result  showed,  loyally  accepted 
the  Gentile  apostle  and  his  noble  work.  Far 
down  the  stream  of  Christian  centuries,  another 
famous  Christian  leader,  an  ardent  and  devoted 
follower  of  Paul,  when  similarly  warned  of  coming 
danger,  resolutely  replied  to  his  friends  in  the 
spirit  of  Paul.  It  was  when  Luther  was  on  his 
way  to  the  city  of  Worms,  that  he  too  met  with 
friends  who  warned  him ;  and  when  he  was  near 
the  city,  his  beloved  friend  Spalatin  sent  him  a 
message  entreating  him  not  to  enter  and  expose 
himself  to  such  dangers.  His  answer  was  a 
memorable  one :  '  Although  there  were  as  many 
devils  in  Worms  as  there  are  tiles  upon  the  house- 
tops, I  will  still  go  thither.' 

Ver.  14.  We  oeased,  saying.  The  will  of  the 
Lord  be  done.  It  seems  very  probable  that  this  ex- 
pression of  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  to  which 
the  brethren  so  reverently  bowed,  was  a  quotation 
from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  such  a  use  of  one  of 
its  petitions  suggests  to  us  that  the  Christians  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  were  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
using  this  model  of  prayer  designed  for  them  by 
their  Master.  On  tnese  words  St.  Bernard  verv 
beautifully  writes  :  *  We  say  daily  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  "Thy  will  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven."  Oh,  how  pure  and  serene  is  our  life 
when  that  will  alone  directs  us,  and  when  not  a 
trace  of  our  own  will  remains  behind  !  With  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  we  become  like  unto  God.' 

Ver.  15.  And  after  those  days  we  took  up  our 
carriages,  and  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  There  is 
a  variety  here  in  the  Greek  text.  The  literal 
translation  of  the  word  found  in  the  Received  Text 
{ait»fxivafdfinf0i)  would  be,  'having  stowed  away 
our  baggage,'  that  is,  having  stored  our  heavy 
packages  away  in  Caesarea  to  await  our  return. 
The  reading,  however,  of  the  older  and  more 
trustworthy  authorities  is  l*tf»iuKf»utfM,  which  is 
best  rendered  by  *  having  packed  up  our  baggage,' 
that  is,  having  placed  it  lipon  pack-horses  or  other 
beasts  of  burden  with  a  view  of  carrying  it  with  us 
up  to  Jerusalem.  The  alms  which  had  been 
gathered  with  so  much  care  and  pains  from  many 
churches  probably  constituted  a  portion  of  this 
luggage.  This  precious  and  important  charge, 
perhaps,  was  what  St.  Luke  was  especially  alluding 
to  here.  The  apparently  strange  English  expres- 
sion, '  we  took  up  our  carriages,'  was  in  common 
use  for  *  the  things  carried '  at  the  time  when  the 
Authorised  Version  was  brought  out.  A  similar 
use  of  the  word  '  carriages '  we  find  in  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  prophet's  vision  of  the  march  of  the 
invader  (Sennacherib)  toward  Jerusalem  (Isa.  x. 
28) :  '  He  is  come  to  Aiath,  he  is  passed  to 
Migron;  at  Michmash  he  hath  laid  up  his  car- 
riages. *  See,  too,  for  a  similar  use  of  *  carriages,' 
Judg.  xviii.  21 ;  I  Sam.  xvii.  22 ;  Isa.  xlvi.  i. 

Ver.  16.  There  went  with  us  also  certain  of 
the  disciples  of  Gaasarea,  and  brought  with  them 
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one  Hnason  of  Gypms,  an  old  disciple,  with 
whom  we  ahonld  lodge.  This  rendering  of  the 
Greek  words  is  a  possible  one.  A  simpler  way, 
however,  of  translating  the  original,  and  one,  too, 
that  affords  a  better  sense,  is:  *  There  went  with  us 
also  certain  of  the  disciples  of  Csesarea,  conduct- 
ing us  to  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an  early  disciple,  with 
whom  we  should  lodge.'  The  chief  object  appa- 
rently of  the  Csesarean  brethren  in  accompanying 
Paul  to  Jerusalem,  was  to  introduce  them  to  this 
Mnason,  who  was  prepared  to  receive  them  as 
his  guests.  Mnason  was  no  doubt  an  important 
person  in  the  Jerusalem  Church ;  he  is  styled 
*an  old  or  an  early  disciple,*  and  was  possibly 
converted  during  the  life  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
Mnason  is  a  Greek  name,  he  was  therefore  most 
probably  an  Hellenist  or  Greek -speaking  Jew. 
Professor  Plumptre  thinks  *  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
he  was  one  ot  those  who  had  been  ''from  the 
beginning  "  among  the  eye-witnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  Word,  to  whom  St.  Luke  refers  as  his  in- 
formants (Luke  1.  2).  If  so,  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  that  our  Lord's  disciples  were  not  limited 
to  the  natives  of  Galilee  and  Judaea,* 

Ver.  17.  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jeru- 
salem. St.  Paul  now  arrives  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
fifth  time  since  he  left  it  on  that  never-to-be- 
forgotten  journey  to  Damascus  to  persecute  the 
believers  in  Jesus.  This  is  the  last  recorded  visit 
that  he  made  to  the  Holy  City.  The  probable  date 
of  this  Pentecost,  in  which  the  events  about  to  be 
recorded  took  place,  was  A.D.  58. 

The  brethren  received  ns  gladly.  This  must 
have  been  an  informal  reception  either  at  the  city 
gates  or  in  the  house  of  Mnason,  for  we  read  how 
James  and  the  elders  received  the  traveller  and 
his  companions  on  the  day  following. 

Th^  Reception  of  Paid  by  James  and  the  Jerusalem 
Elders — They  tell  Paul  hew  he  should  act 
towards  the  Jewish  Christians  present  at  the 
Feast—  7he  Gentile  Apostle  acts  on  their 
Advice,  18-25. 
Ver.  18.  And  the  day  following  Panl  went 
in  with  ns  unto  James.  This  James  was  the 
so-called  brother  of  the  Lord,  not  one  of  the 
Twelve,  but  who,  converted  to  the  faith  probably 
owing  to  a  special  appearance  of  the  Lord  after 
His  resurrection,  took  his  place  at  once  among  the 
more  prominent  members  of  the  Jerusalem  Church, 
of  which  community  after  son)e  little  time  he 
became  the  *  bishop '  or  presiding  elder.  See  the 
note,  chap.  xv.  13,  where  the  position  and  cha- 
racter of  this  eminent  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord  are  discussed  at  some  length.  There  are  in 
the  New  Testament  story  three  men  bearing  the 
name  of  James — the  first,  James  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  the  brother  of  John,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles : 
he  suffered  martyrdom  at  a  comparatively  early 
period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  at  the  hands 
of  Herod  (see  Acts  xii.  2) :  the  second,  James  the 
Less,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  also  one  of  the  Twelve ; 
the  third,  James  the  so-called  brother  of  the  Lord 
{most  probably  with  the  other  'brethren  of  the 
Lord,'  a  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife),  the 
bishop  or  president  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem. 
He  is  generally  known  in  history  as  *the  Just.' 
This  is  the  James  who  received  Paul  when  he 
came  up  to  the  Holy  Ciiy  to  keep  this  feast  of 
Pentecost,  A.D.  58.  Some  ten  or  eleven  years 
later,  he  suffered  as  a  believer  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  year  before  the  fatal  si^e  of  Jeru- 


salem. By  direction  of  the  high  priest  Annas, 
a  Sadducee,  James,  the  head  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  city,  was  hurled  from  a  pinnacle 
of  the  temple,  and  finally  despatched  by  stoning 
(Hegesippus  in  Eus.  //.  E.  ii.  23). 

And  all  the  elders  were  present.  The  men- 
tion of  James  and  '  all  the  elders,'  and  the  omission 
of  any  allusion  to  the  apostles,  is  a  clear  proof  that 
none  of  these  were  at  this  time  resident  in  the  Holy 
City.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  since  the  memor- 
able first  Pentecost  kept  by  the  believers  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth;  some  had  doubtless  rejoined  their  Lord, 
others  were  working  for  Him  in  distant  lands. 

Ver.  19.  And  when  he  had  sainted  them,  he 
declajied  particularly  what  things  God  had 
wrought  among  the  (Utiles  by  his  ministry. 
Both  from  the  private  (ver.  17)  and  public  recep- 
tion of  Paul  and  his  companions  by  the  presiding 
elders  and  bishop  of  the  Jerusalem  Church,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  governing  body  among  the 
resident  Jerusalem  Christians  sympathized  with 
Paul's  work,  and  thoroughly  endorsed  his  teaching 
and  practice.  The  bitter  opposition  proceeded 
from  a  small  though  influential  faction,  which  was 
represented  to  some  extent  in  all  those  many  popu- 
lous centres  where  Jews  congregated.  Before  this 
venerable  assembly  of  the  elders  of  the  mothei 
church  of  Christianity,  presided  over  by  one  who 
had  been  with  the  Lord  from  the  days  of  the 
sacred  childhood,  Paul  rehearsed  the  story  of  the 
past  three  years,  including  what  is  generally  called 
the  Third  Missionary  Journey — all,  in  fact,  that  had 
taken  place  of  importance  since  his  last  visit  to  the 
city,  briefly  recorded  in  chap,  xviii.  22,  dwelling 
on  6ie  vast  numbers  of  Gentiles  who  had  joined 
the  Church  of  God  in  such  centres  as  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Philippi,  Colossae.  On 
this  occasion  he,  no  doubt,  presented  the  costly 
presents  and  alms  contributed  as  a  token  of  love  and 
sympathy  by  these  foreign  Gentile  congregations 
to  their  poor  Jewish  brethren  in  Palestine. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  glori- 
fied  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  him.  Thus  the 
Jerusalem  elders  and  James,  when  they  heard  the 
story  of  the  successful  missionary  apostle,  rever- 
ently gave  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  the  great 
work  done  by  the  hand  of  His  servant  Paul.  In 
their  minds  after  his  narrative  no  shadow  of  mistrust 
or  suspicion  of  the  earnest  and  devoted  man 
lingered.  Then  after  the  prayer  of  glad  thanks- 
giving, they  gave  him  counsel  how  best  to  win  the 
hearts  of  their  suspicious,  jealous  countrymen. 

l^u  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands  of 
Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and  they  are  all 
zealous  of  the  law.  The  Greek  word  rendered 
*  thousands '  is  even  stronger, — *  myriads,'  *  tens  of 
thousands.*  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  James 
was  speaking  not  of  the  Christian  Jews  of  Jeru- 
salem only,  but  of  that  vast  multitude  which  was 
in  the  habit  of  coming  up  yearly  to  keep  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  in  the  Holy  City,  and  who  at 
that  moment  were  present  in  Jerusalem.  Of  all 
the  great  Jewish  festivals,  Pentecost  attracted  the 
largest  number  of  pilgrims  from  distant  countries. 
This  in  great  measure  was  owing  to  the  danger  of 
travel  in  early  spring  or  late  autumn,  which  was 
an  effectual  bar  to  pilgrims  from  a  distance  coming 
up  in  great  numbers  to  the  Passover  or  feast  of 
Tabernacles.  We  read  in  Acts  iv.  4,  how  the 
number  of  *  believers '  in  the  city  was  abott  five 
thousand.      This  was  some    twenty -four   years 
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back,  and  during  this  lonp;  period  Christianity 
had  continued  to  spread  with  a  strange  and,  in 
some  places,  with  a  startling  rapidity.  We  must 
remember  the  mjrriads  here  spoken  of  include  the 
Jewish  Christians  of  all  lands. 

*  But,' James  continues,  'these  Jews  who  have 
accepted  Jesus  as  Messiah  are  all  zealous,*  more 
accurately  rendered,  'are  all  zealots  of  the  law.* 
The  Jews  of  the  first  century  in  ^eat  numbers 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  as  Messiah,  that  Cruci- 
fied One  whom  so  many  had  seen  after  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead;  but  they  were  reluctant  to  give 
up  their  privileges  as  a  chosen  race,  and  so  they 
chmg  to  their  law  and  its  stern  restrictions  with  an 
attachment  more  devoted  than  ever.  The  hatred  of 
the  Jews  for  Paul  sprang  from  their  consciousness 
that  he  looked  upon  this  sacred  law  as  having  done 
its  work,  and  consequently  doomed  to  vanish  away. 

A  large  body  of  these  Jewish  Christians  subse- 
quently withdrew  from  the  Church  ;  these  are 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites.  The  latter  sect  was  very  widely  spread, 
and  counted  in  its  ranks  great  numbers  of  the  chosen 
people.  They  rejected  the  authority  and  writings 
of  St.  Paul,  branding  him  as  an  apostate.  They 
held,  also,  erroneous  views  respecting  the  person 
of  Christ.  This  Judaising  sect  was  very  numerous 
even  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  are  informed  of  thee,  that 
thon  teachest  all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the 
Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses,  saying  that  they 
ought  not  to  oircumciBe  their  children,  neitiier 
to  walk  after  the  cnstoms.  This  was,  no  doubt, 
the  general  opinion  current  among  those  Jewish 
Christians  who  had  not  personally  come  under  the 
influence  of  Paul.  A  widespread  feeling  existed 
in  Jewish  Christian  communities  that  the  famous 
a]3ostle  of  the  Gentiles  taught  the  chosen  people 
'  to  forsake  Moses,'  to  give  up  their  cherished  rites 
and  ceremonies,  to  discontinue  in  their  children 
that  peculiar  and  time-honoured  custom  of  circum- 
cision which  for  so  many  centuries  had  distin- 
guished the  child  of  Israel  from  the  child  of  the 
Gentile  foreigner.  This  assertion  was  false.  Paul's 
teaching  here  is  best  summarised  in  his  own  words 
to  the  Corinthian  Church:  '  Is  any  man  called  being 
circumcised?  let  him  not  become  uncircumcised. 
Is  any  called  in  uncircumcision  ?  let  him  not  be 
circumcised.  Circumcision  is  nothing,  and  uncir- 
cumcision is  nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God.  Let  every  man  abide  in  the 
same  calling  wherein  he  was  called*  (i  Cor.  vii. 
18-20).  Paul  never  taught  the  Jewish  Christian 
to  abandon  the  law  and  the  customs  of  his  fathers. 
He  himself,  on  the  contrary,  on  several  occasions 
conspicuously  observed  the  strictest  rites  of  Juda- 
ism ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  shaved  his  head  at 
Cenchrea,  when  he  lived  as  a  Jew  with  the  Jews, 
when,  in  the  circumstances  about  to  be  narrated, 
he  took  upon  himself  the  Nazaritic  vow.  Yet,  as 
it  has  been  well  observed,  'fanaticism  is  some- 
times clear-sighted  in  its  bitterness,  and  the 
Judaisers  felt  that  when  it  was  proclaimed  that 
circumcision  wcu  nothing  in  its  bearing  on  man's 
relations  to  God,*  the  day  would  come  at  no  far 
distant  date  when  circumcision  would  cease  to  be 
practised,  and  the  time-honoured  ceremonial  law 
of  Moses,  which  enjoined  it  as  the  initial  and  prin- 
cipal rite,  would  become  a  dead  letter. 

Ver.  22.  What  is  it  therefore  ?  the  multitude 
must  needs  come  together:  for  they  will  hear 
that  thou  art  come.     '  Seeing,  now,  this  is  the 


state  of  things,  that  you,  Paul,  are  looked  upon  by 
a  large  number  of  our  countr3rmen  with  jealous 
suspicion  and  dislike,  let  us  consider  what  is  bes< 
under  the  circumstances  for  you  to  do ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  out  of  all  these  multitudes  of  foreign 
Jews  come  up  to  keep  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem,  a 
great  number  will  always  be  watching  you  and 
your  actions,  to  see  whether  what  they  have  heard 
alleged  against  you  be  just,  for  the  news  of  your 
arrival  will  be  soon  noised  abroad. ' 

Ver.  23.  Bo  therefore  this  that  we  say  unto 
thee:  We  have  four  men  which  have  a  vow 
on  them.  *  We,*  that  is,  James  the  presiding 
elder  and  his  brother-presbyters  of  the  Jenisalem 
Church.  The  advice  which  was  tendered,  and 
which  Paul  followed,  was  the  counsel  of  the  whole 
assembly.  The  '  four  men '  here  spoken  of  were,  of 
course.  Christian  Jews,  and  were  doubtless  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  Jerusalem  congregations.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how,  in  the  Christian  brother- 
hood of  the  Holy  City,  the  old  Jewish  customs 
were  still  rigidly  observed.  Doubtless  this  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  the  influence  of  their 
presiding  elder,  James  *  the  Lord*s  brother,*  as  he 
was  called.  He,  we  know,  from  the  tradition 
preserved  by  Hegesippus  (in  Kus.  H.  E.  iii.  23), 
lived  the  life  of  a  Nazarite,  bound  by  a  perpetual 
vow  like  Samson  and  Samuel,  and  possibly  like 
John  the  Baptist.  'James  drank,*  we  read,  *no 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  neither  did  he  eat  flesh. 
No  razor  ever  touched  his  head ;  he  did  not  anoint 
himself  with  oil ;  he  did  not  use  the  bath.  .  .  . 
He  would  enter  into  the  temple  alone,  and  be 
found  there  kneeling  on  his  knees,  and  asking 
forgiveness  for  the  people ;  so  that  his  knees  grew 
hard  like  a  camel  s  knees,  because  he  was  ever 
upon  them  worshipping  God,  and  asking  forgive- 
ness for  the  people. 

Thus  the  advice  to  Paul  to  associate  himself 
with  these  men  came  from  one  a  perpetual 
Nazarite  himself.  These  four  poor  Jewish  Chris- 
tians of  Jerusalem  had  taken  the  Nazaritic  vow. 
This  involved  their  leading  an  ascetic  life  for  a 
certain  time,  usually  (when  the  vow  was  for  a 
season  only)  for  thirty  days.  When  the  time 
specified  in  the  vow  was  completed,  a  certain 
group  of  offerings  had  to  be  presented  in  the 
temple.  They  could  not  legally  be  released  from 
the  obligations  they  had  taken  upon  themselves, 
until  these  offerings  had  been  presented ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  the  wealthier 
Jews  to  take  upon  them  the  expenses  and  cost  of 
these  offerings  for  their  poorer  brethren,  and  so 
enable  them  to  complete  their  vow.  Such  a  deed 
of  benevolence  was  looked  upon  by  the  more 
earnest  Jews  as  an  act  of  special  merit.  Josephus 
tells  us  of  Agrippa  the  First,  who,  on  his  arrival 
in  Jerusalem  after  having  obtained  the  crown  of 
Palestine,  paid  the  expenses  of  many  poor  Naza- 
rites  who  were  waiting  to  be  released  from  their 
vows.  This  was  the  king's  thankoffering  for  his 
good  fortune.  It  was  also  an  act  well  calculated 
to  win  the  hearts  of  his  more  zealous  Jewish  sub-  • 
jects.  In  the  Gemara  we  read  how  Alexander 
Jannaeus  contributed  towards  supplying  nine 
hundred  victims  for  three  hundred  Nazarites. 

Ver.  24.  Them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with 
them,  and  be  at  charges  with  them,  that  they 
may  shave  f^eir  heads.  Better,  be  at  charges 
for  them ;  pay  all  the  expenses  consequent  on  their 
Nazarite  vow.  These  charges  were,  for  each  ol 
the  four  persons,  an  he-lamb  for  a  burnt-offerings  a 
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ewe-lamb  for  a  sm-offering,  a  ram  for  a  peace- 
offering,  together  with  a  basket  of  unleavened 
bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  a 
drink-offering  (see  Num.  vi.  14-18),  in  addition  to 
which  there  was  a  fee  to  the  priest  or  Levite  for 
the  act  of  shaving  the  head.  This  involved  a 
considerable  expense,  and  we  can  well  conceive 
that,  in  many  instances,  without  the  help  of  the 
rich  or  comparatively  rich,  the  poor  man  often 
would  have  been  unable  to  complete  his  Nazarite 
vow. 

Now,  James  would  know  from  his  past  history, 
that  Paul, — with  all  his  liberal  views,  with  all  his 
anxiety  to  remove  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the  way 
of  the  Gentile  nations  willing  to  become  servants 
of  Christ,  —  still  reverenced  and  even  loved  to 
share  in  the  ancient  time-honoured  practices  of  his 
people.  Only  three  or  four  years  before,  Paul  had 
taken  in  Cenchrea  this  very  Nazarite's  vow  (see 
Acts  xviii.  18).  That  act  of  the  Gentile  apostle 
was  no  doubt  well  known  to  James  and  the  Jeru- 
salem presbyters.  Such  a  gift,  too,  from  Paul, 
who  was  known  in  all  the  churches  as  one  who 
supported  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
would,  besides  testifying  to  his  love  for  the  old 
Jewish  customs,  bear  striking  witness  to  his  gene- 
rosity and  ready  self-denial.  It  would  inde^  be 
a  notable  gift,  the  paying  these  poor  men's  ex- 
penses in  the  temple,  for  the  travelling  tentmaker 
Faul  (see  Acts  xx.  34,  35,  where  the  generous 
apostle's  words  give  us  some  insight  into  his 
character).  It  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  in 
those  times  among  the  Jews,  for  certain  persons 
who  had  not,  in  the  first  instance,  taken  the  obli- 
gation of  a  Nazarite  upon  themselves,  to  associate 
themselves  towards  the  end  of  the  period  for  which 
the  vow  was  taken  with  Nazarites  who  had  taken 
the  vow,  and  to  join  with  them  in  the  final  pro- 
cess of  purification,  which  lasted  apparently,  as  in 
this  case,  for  seven  days,  and  then  to  defray  for 
the  whole  of  the  company,  many  or  few,  all  the 
cost  of  the  sacrifice.  This  way  of  taking  on  one- 
self the  obligations  of  a  Nazarite  was  considered  a 
devout  and  meritorious  act. 

And  all  may  know  that  those  things,  where- 
of they  were  informed  concerning  l^ee,  are 
nothing;  but  that  thou  thyself  idso  iradkest 
orderly,  and  keepest  the  law.  James  thought  that 
nothing  would  be  so  likely  to  conciliate  the  '  con- 
servative *  party  among  the  Jewish  Christians  as  the 
sight  of  the  well-known  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
slmring  in,  and  assisting  at  his  own  cost  others  to 
take  part  in  one  of  the  cherished  Jewish  customs. 
Surely  one  who  could  thus  publicly  by  example 
and  teaching  maintain  the  rigid  observance  of  the 
ceremonial  law,  would  never  sanction  disloyalty  to 
the  national  traditions  of  Israel. 

How  all  this  ended,  we  shall  see  three  or  four 
verses  on.  The  counsel  was  well  meant,  and  Paul 
acted  kindly  and  generously  in  the  matter,  en- 
deavouring to  win  the  hearts  of  his  bigoted  exclu- 
sive countrymen.  But  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
his  Master  smiled  upon  the  transaction.  It  cer- 
tainly utterly  failed.  In  Paul's  loving  heart  there 
was  an  intense  longing  to  win  the  covenant  people, 
and  so  he  was  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  attain 
this  end.  But  the  party  of  *  zealots '  among  the 
Jews  of  the  first  century  were  after  all  right  in 
their  estimate  of  what  would  result  from  Paul's 
teaching.  They  foresaw  that  if  the  Gentiles  were 
freed  from  the  law  of  Moses  and  all  its  burthen- 
some  rites,  and  at  the  same  time  were  put,  as 


regards  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  Jews,  the 
time  would  surely  come  when  the  Jew  would  ask, 
*  To  what  purpose  availeth  the  keeping  of  the  old 
law  and  the  hard  rites  ? '  and  so  they  surely  foresaw 
that  the  old  order  of  things  would  at  no  distant 
period  give  place  to  the  new,  and  the  Jew  would 
no  longer  be  distinguished  from  the  Gentile. 

Ver.  25.  As  teaching  the  Oentiles  which 
belieye,  we  have  written  and  concluded  that 
they  obeenre  no  such  thing.  James  and  the 
Jerusalem  elders  were  careful — after  they  had 
advised  Paul  to  assist  these  poor  Nazarites,  and  to 
associate  himself  as  one  zealous  for  the  law  of 
Moses  with  them  in  their  vow  of  asceticism — to 
repeat  that  they  had  no  desire  whatever  to  interfere 
with  that  perfect  liberty  of  action,  and  freedom  from 
all  the  restraints  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  had 
already,  in  a  solemn  apostolic  conclave  at  Jerusa- 
lem, been  conceded  to  Gentile  Christians :  none 
of  these  austere  practices  like  the  Nazarite's  vow 
were  to  be  expected  firom  any  except  a  born  Jew 
and  then  James  proceeded  to  enumerate  the  foui 
points  in  a  way  connected  with  the  Mosaic  law, 
out  which  really  belonged  to  a  far  broader  and 
more  solemn  code.  See  notes  on  chap,  xv.,  and 
Excursus  following  that  chapter. 

Paul  takes  the  Nazarites  Vow — Th€  Uproar  in  the 
Temple — He  is  arrested  by  the  Roman  Soldiery 
and  interrogated  by  the  Officer  in  Command^ 
who  allows  him  to  address  the  Crowds  26-4a 
Ver.  26.  Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the 
next  day  purifying  himself  with  them,  entered 
into  the  temple.  Dr.  Schaff  {^Hist.  of  the  Apos* 
tolic  Church,  Hook  I. ,  '  Missions ')  well  remarks  on 
this  concession  of  Paul  to  the  request  of  James : 
'  The  position  of  James,  as  his  martyrdom  a  few 
years  after  shows,  was  at  all  events  one  of  extreme 
difficulty ;  since,  amidst  the  growing  obduracy  of 
the  nation,  and  in  sight  of  its  impending  doom,  he 
still  had  to  stand — for  this  was  his  proper  mission 
— as  the  connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the 
new  dispensations,  to  rescue  as  many  as  possible 
from  the  destruction.  And  as  to  Paul,  he  was  here 
not  in  his  proper  Gentile- Christian  field  of  labour. 
His  conduct  on  other  occasions  proves  that  he  was 
far  from  allowing  himself  to  be  restricted  in  this 
field.  He  reserved  to  himself  entire  independence 
in  his  operations.  But  he  stood  now  on  the 
venerable  ground  of  the  Jewish-Christian  mother 
Church,  where  he  had  to  respect  the  customs  of 
the  fathers,  and  the  authority  of  James,  the  regular 
bishop.  Clearly  conscious  of  already  possessing 
righteousness  and  salvation  in  Christ,  he  accom- 
modated himself,  with  the  best  and  noblest  inten- 
tions, to  the  weaker  brethren.  Though  himself 
free,  he  became  to  them  that  were  under  the  law, 
as  under  the  law  ;  to  the  Jews,  a  Jew ;  to  those  who 
were  not  free,  a  servant,  that  he  might  gain  some, 
according  to  his  own  maxim  (i  Cor.  ix.  19-23). 
Should  he  therefore,  in  this  particular  instance, 
have  yielded  too  much,  it  would  at  all  events  not 
have  been  a  betrayal  of  his  convictions ; — this  is 
precluded  by  the  firm,  logical  consistency  of  his 
character, — but  a  personal  sacrifice  for  the  great 
end  of  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  Church.  And 
surely  this  sacrifice  must  have  been  duly  appreci- 
ated by  the  more  moderate  and  noble-minded  of 
the  Jewish  Christians. ' 

Surely  these  records  of  the  'Acts,'  with  their 
unflinching  truth,  speak  with  a  strange  mighty 
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power  to  us  after  all  these  ages.  We  feel,  while 
we  read  of  the  awful  fall  an^  miserable  death  of 
one  of  the  Twelve  (chap.  i.  16^20);  of  the  sin  and 
punishment  of  two  of  the  most  notable  believers  of 
the  first  days  (chap.  v.  i-ii);  of  the  jealous  mur- 
muring and  discontent  of  the  poor  saints  (chap, 
vi.  i);  of  the  failure  in  courage  of  Mark,  and  the 
bitter  quarrel  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  Chris- 
tian leaders  (chap.  xv.  38-40) ;  and,  here,  of  this 
doubtful  compromise  of  Paul  and  James,  that 
we  have  before  us  a  real  picture,  painted  from 
life,  of  the  Church  of  the  first  days,  by  one  who 
never  shrinks  to  paint  the  errors,  the  faults,  and 
the  grievous  mistakes  of  even  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  first  believers.  Nothing  is  concealed, 
nothing  is  even  partially  veiled.  On  the  same 
page  with  the  splendid  successes  of  the  Christians 
of  the  first  days,  appear  their  failures;  side  by 
side  with  their  supernatural  powers  are  described 
their  sins  and  human  weaknesses.  No  careful 
reader  can  study  these  '  Acts '  without  gaining  with 
every  hour's  work  a  surer  confidence  that  he  has 
before  him  a  true  and  genuine  record  of  the  life  of 
Christian  men  and  women  during  the  thirty  years 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

To  signify  the  aocomplislmieiit  of  the  days  of 
puriflcatioii,  until  that  an  offering  should  be 
offered  for  every  one  of  them.  Expositors  have 
differed  slightly  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  original 
words  here.  The  literal  translation  here  would 
be,  'declaring  the  fulfilment  of  the  days  of  purifi- 
cation until  the  oflfering  was  offered  for  every  one 
of  them  ;  *  that  is  to  say,  Paul  entered  the  temple 
declaring  [to  the  priests]  when  the  days  of  purifica- 
tion would  be  completed  for  himself  and  the  four, 
namely,  in  seven  days ;  and  that  then,  at  the  close 
of  them,  the  customary  offerings  for  all  of  them 
would  be  made ;  or,  in  other  words,  Paul  announced 
to  the  temple  authorities  the  interval,  viz.  seven 
days,  between  this  declaration  of  his  and  the  end 
of  the  vow  and  the  presenting  the  required  offer- 
ings. Dean  Alford  purposes  to  translate,  *  signi- 
fying their  intention  of  fulfilling;'  but  this  is 
inadmissible.  Dean  Howson  {St.  Paul,  chap,  xxi.) 
would  render  the  whole  passage  thus:  'He  en- 
tered into  the  temple,  giving  public  notice  that 
the  days  of  purification  were  fulfilled,  [and  stayed 
there]  till  the  offering  for  each  one  of  the  Naza- 
rites  was  brought.*  If  this  rendering  be  adopted, 
we  must  understand  that  Paul  entered  the  temple 
and  told  the  priests  that  the  period  of  the  Nazaritic 
vow  was  ctccomplished ;  and  he  waited  then  within 
the  sacred  enclosure  till  the  necessary  offerings 
were  made  for  each  of  them,  and  their  hair  cut 
and  burnt  in  the  sacred  fire.  Wieseler  also  adopts 
this  view.  [The  rendering,  however,  given  above, 
which  looks  on  the  announcement  of  the  days  of 
purification  as  having  reference  to  thefuture,  on 
the  whole  appears  best  and  simplest.]  Seven  days 
was  the  ordinary  period  for  the  more  solemn 
purifications.  See  Ex.  xxix.  37 ;  Lev.  xii.  2,  xiii.  6 ; 
Num.  xii.  14,  15,  xix.  14-16,  etc. 

Ver.  27.  And  when  the  seven  days  were 
almost  ended.  Or,  literally  rendered,  'were  on 
the  point  of  being  completed  ;  *  that  is,  when  the 
seven  days,  *the  days  of  purification,' announced 
to  the  priests  as  the  time  to  which  the  vow  of  the 
four  Nazarites  would  extend,  and  also  the  period 
of  the  apostle's  sharing  in  that  consecration,  were 
coming  to  an  end. 

The  Jews  which  were  of  Asia,  when  they  saw 


him  in  the  temple,  stirred  up  all  the  people,  and 
laid  hands  on  him.  The  Jews  who  had  come  up 
as  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  from  Proconsular 
Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  capital.  Paul, 
we  know,  had  spent  some  three  years  in  Ephesus 
and  Asia,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Jews  there, 
by  many  of  whom  he  had  been  bitterly  opposed 
and  persecuted.  No  doubt  many  of  these  Asian 
Jews  were  from  Ephesus,  the  chief  city,  and  re- 
cognised Trophimus  their  fellow- townsman  (ver. 
29).  These  Jews  had  been  watching  Paul,  with 
strange  excited  interest,  as  he  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  temple  courts  with  the  marks  of  his  Nazarite's 
vow  upon  him,  and  at  length  they  saw  him  in 
company  with  a  Gentile  (Trophimus)  well  known 
to  them.  He  was,  no  doubt,  in  the  outer  court  of 
the  temple,  where  aliens  might  walk  and  gaze 
unhindered  ;  and  these  excited  men  at  once  con- 
cluded Paul  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  stranger 
into  those  sacred  precincts  reserved  strictly  for  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  at  once  raised  the  cry, 
charging  him  with  the  crime  of  profaning  the  Holy 
Place. 

Ver.  28.  Crying  out.  Hen  of  Israel,  help: 
This  is  the  man  that  teaoheth  all  men  every- 
where  against  the  people,  and  the  law,  and 
this  plaoe.  The  immediate  provocation  no  doubt 
was  the  fact  of  Paul  being  in  company  with  one 
known  to  be  a  Gentile.  Paul  they  hated ;  they 
had  watched  him  for  several  days  with  some 
surprise  as  a  Nazarite  constantly  going  in  and  out 
of  the  second  court,  where  was  situated  the 
chambers  where  the  Nazarites  performed  their 
vows  (Middoth,  quoted  by  Howson,  St,  Paui^ 
chap,  xxi.),  and  into  which  no  Gentile  on  pain 
of  death  might  enter.  After  some  days  they 
saw  him  in  the  outer  court  (the  court  of  the 
Gentiles),  with  Trophimus  the  Ephesian  :  they 
at  once  concluded  he  had  been  taking  this  un- 
drcumcised  Gentile  with  him  into  the  inner 
court,  where  only  an  Israelite  might  penetrate. 
The  angry  men  at  once  seized  him,  and,  acting 
on  a  mere  suspicion,  directly  charged  him  with 
sacrilege.  But  they  accused  him,  besides,  of 
having  taught  all  men  everywhere  not  only 
'against  the  Law  and  the  Temple,'  which  was 
the  old  charge  brought  against  Stephen  and  a 
greater  than  Stephen,  but  of  having  taught  all 
men  'against  the  people.'  This  was  really  the 
great  accusation  which  the  Jews  brought  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  and  was  of  course  based  upon  his 
well-known  and  famous  work  among  the  Gentile 
peoples,  whom  Paul  taught  everywhere  were  fellow- 
heirs  with  Israel  of  the  kingdom.  This  levelling 
up  of  the  long-despised  alien,  the  rigid  and  ex- 
clusive Jew  bitterly  rebelled  against,  hence  the 
burning  hostility  against  Paul. 

And  farther  brought  Greeks  into  the  temple, 
and  hath  polluted  this  holy  place.  That  is  to 
say,  Paul  had  brought  Trophimus  into  that  part 
of  the  temple  interdicted  to  foreigners,  not  being 
Jews.  The  first  court,  called  *  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles,'  could  be  entered  by  all— -Jew  and 
Gentile  alike. 

The  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  was  erected  on  the  old  area  once 
occupied  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,  but 
greatly  enlarged  by  means  of  laborious  sub- 
structions after  King  David's  death.  The  temples 
of  Solomon  and  Zerubbabel  had  successively 
stood  upon  it,  and  now  the  partially  new  '  house 
of  Herod '  occupied  the  same  place. 
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The  outer  court  was  a  square ;  it  was  known 
in  the  old  prophetic  books  as  the  '  Court  of  the 
Lord's  House.  Josephus  calls  it  'the  Outer 
Temple.*  In  the  Apocrypha  and  Talmud  it  is 
known  as  'the  Mountain  of  the  House.'  In  this 
enclosure  Gentiles  might  walk.  It  was  paved 
with  stones  of  various  colours,  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  covered  colonnade  of  great  magnificence. 
About  the  south-east  angle  of  this  court  was  the 
Porch  of  Solomon  where  Jesus  walked  (John  x. 
23).  It  was  in  this  great  outer  court  that  the 
money-changers  kept  their  exchange  tables,  and 
where  beasts  for  sacrifice  were  sold.  It  was  here, 
too,  that  Peter  and  John  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  had  healed  the  lame  man  (Acts  iii. ). 
lliis  outer  court  was  connected  with  the  city  and 
the  Mount  Zion  quarter  by  means  of  a  bridge 
over  the  intervening  valley. 

Near  the  north-west  comer  of  this  court  of  the 
Gentiles  arose  that  series  of  enclosed  terraces, 
communicating  with  one  another  by  flights  of 
steps,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  the  sanctuary. 
A  [)alustrade  of  stone  fenced  off  these  more  sacred 
enclosures.  This  was  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
alluded  to,  Eph.  il.  14.  The  first  flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  a  platform  called  the  Court  of  the 
Women,  so  named  because  no  woman  of  Israel 
might  penetrate  beyond  this  enclosure.  The 
Nazarite  chambers  led  out  of  this  terrace  or  court, 
which  also  it  is  supposed  contained  the  treasury. 
It  was  here  that  St.  Paul  was  believed  to  have 
introduced  Trophimus.  Above  this  terrace  were 
the  Court  of  Israel  and  the  Court  of  the  Priests. 
Here  the  sacrifices  were  offered.  The  temple 
itself,  including  the  vestibule,  the  Holy  Place, 
and  the  Holy  of  Holies,  rose  above  all  these 
raised  terraces,  and  was  approached  by  a  flight  of 
twelve  steps  firom  the  Court  of  the  Priests. 

Ver.  29.  ^or  they  bad  Been  before  with  him 
in  the  city  Trophimiifl  an  Ephedan,  wham  they 
rapposed  Paul  had  taranght  into  the  temple.) 
Trophimus  was  one  of  the  little  band  which  ac- 
companied Paul  from  Philippi  in  Macedonia  to 
Jerusalem.  Being  an  Epbesian,  he  would  be  well 
nown  by  sight  to  many  of  the  Jews  from  Asia. 
There  was  no  excuse  either  for  Paul  or  Tro- 
phimus, they  considered  ;  the  prohibition  to  pass 
the  balustrade  leading  to  the  steps  by  wnich 
Israelites  ascended  to  the  Court  of  the  Women 
and  the  chambers  of  the  Nazarites  was  well 
known,  and  was,  besides,  engraved  on  pillars 
before  the  eyes  of  all  who  walked  in  the  outer 
Gentile  porch.  One  of  these  inscriptions,  which 
must  once  have  formed  part  of  the  balustrade  and 
low  wall  in  question,  the  recent  excavations  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  have  brought  to 
l^ht.      Professor  Plumptre  thus  translates  it : — 

*  No  MAN  OF  ALIEN  RACE  IS  TO  ENTER  WITHIN 
THE  BALUSTRADE  AND  FENCE  THAT  GOES 
ROUND  THE  TEMPLE;  IF  ANY  ONE  IS  TAKEN 
IN  THE  ACT,  LET  HIM  KNOW  THAT  HE  HAS 
HIMSELF    TO     BLAME     FOR    THE     PENALTY     OF 

DEATH  THAT  FOLLOWS.*  Thus  the  temple  was 
really  looked  upon  as  including  all  the  courts  and 
buildings  which  were  surrounded  by  the  Court  of 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  this  doom  which  Trophimus 
the  Ephesian  was  supposed  to  have  brought  on  him- 
self. But  Paul  in  the  eyes  of  the  rigid  Jews  was  the 
most  guilty  person,  as  having  induced  the  Gentile, 
as  they  fancied,  to  pass  the  forbidden  barrier. 

The  feverish  anxiety  of  the  Jews  to  maintain  all 
their  ancient  privileges  and  customs,  and  their 


hatred  of  all  foreign  interference,  was  growing,  it 
must  be  remembered,  every  year.  The  doomed 
Holy  City  was  filled  with  wild  societies  of 
'zealots*  and  other  unions  of  bigoted  and  fanatic 
Jews.  When  the  events  relat^  in  this  chapter 
were  taking  place,  little  more  than  ten  years  re- 
mained for  Jerusalem.  We  are  now  speaking  of 
what  took  place  a.d.  58-59.  In  A.D.  70  not  one 
stone  of  all  this  superb  pile  of  buildings  then 
glittering  with  its  wealth  01  gold  and  marble  re- 
mained on  another.  No  Jew  was  allowed  to 
linger  even  near  the  scene  of  so  many  ancient 
Hebrew  glories  —  of  such  awful  disaster  and 
shame. 

Ver.  30.  And  all  the  city  was  moved,  and  the 
people  ran  together.  The  rumour  quickly 
ieached  the  quarter  of  *  Zion  *  that  the  notorious 
Paul  had  been  caught  in  an  act  of  sacril^e  in  the 
temple,  and  crowds  of  Jews  would  quickly  come 
hurr3rinfi[  across  the  bridge  which  led  from  the 
temple  mto  the  dty. 

And  they  took  rani,  and  dxew  him  ont  of  the 
temple:  and  forthwith  the  doors  were  shut 
Paul  was  evidently  at  this  time  in  the  first  of  the 
inner  courts,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Nazarite  chambers,  and  certainly  not  with 
Trophimus — this  was  clearly  a  gratuitous  suppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  his  enemies.  They  had  been 
seen  together  in  the  city,  perhaps  in  the  Court  of 
the  Gendles;  they  were  known  from  old  memories 
in  Ephesus  to  be  close  friends,  and  so  the  rumour 
got  abroad.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  was 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  in  the  first 
instance  perhaps  as  a  probability,  then  as  a  fact. 
'  The  doors '  which  were  shut  were  most  likely 
those  on  the  eastern  side,  made  of  Corinthian 
brass,  very  strong  and  massive.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  these  great  gates  were  closed  to 
intimate  that  the  worship  and  sacrifice  in  the 
temple  were  temporarily  suspended,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  ascertained  whether  or  no  the  temple 
had  been  profaned. 

It  is,  however,  more  likely  that  these  doors 
were  shut,  and  Paul  thrust  out,  to  e;uard  against 
the  possibility  of  the  temple  floors  being  stained 
with  blood  and  thus  polluted  in  the  event  of  Paul 
and  his  supposed  companion  being  summarily  put 
to  death  by  the  people.  This  was  done  by  the 
Levites  in  charge  of  the  '  House.* 

Ver.  31.  And  ae  they  went  aboat  to  IdU  him, 
tiding!  came  nnto  the  chief  captain  of  the 
band,  that  all  Jenualem  was  in  an  nproar. 
Preparations  apparently  were  actually  going  on 
to  execute  summary  justice  on  the  apostle.  The 
crowds  that  came  hurrying  over  the  bridge  no 
doubt  hinder»l  the  arrangements  for  his  death, 
and  gave  time  to  the  Roman  officer  to  come  upon 
the  scene  of  the  tumult.  Philo  tells  us  that  any 
uncircumcised  person  who  ventured  within  the 
separating  wall  might  be  stoned  to  death  without  any 
fiirther  trial.  But  this  would  only  apply  to  the  case 
of  the  Ephesian  Trophimus,  who  was  not  found 
in  the  temple.  As  for  Paul,  any  such  procedure 
in  his  case  would  have  been  simply  a  murder, 
hence  the  rapid  interference  of  the  Roman 
authority.  *The  chief  captain,*  literally  *  chili- 
arch,*  or  chief  of  a  thousand,  was  Claudius  Lysias 
(chap,  xxiii.  26).  He  commanded  the  division  of 
the  Roman  force  which  garrisoned  Jerusalem, 
and  was  stationed  in  the  fortress  of  Antonia,  a 
castle  built  so  as  to  overlook  the  temple  and  its 
courts. 
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This  castle  (ver.  37)  or  tower  of  Antonia,  where 
the  Roman  force  which  at  that  period  watched  the 
temple  was  lodged,  was  built  by  the  Asmonean 
princes  for  a  residence  under  the  name  of  Baris. 
Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  it  with  considerable 
splendour,  and  named  it  'Antonia,'  after  the 
Triumvir  Mark  Antony. 

This  fortress  stood  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  temple  area,  and  it  communicated  with  the 
temple  cloisters  by  means  of  two  flights  of  steps. 
It  stood  on  lower  ground  than  the  platform  of  the 
House,  but  it  was  raised  to  such  a  height  that  at 
least  one  of  its  four  turrets  commanded  a  view  of 
what  was  going  on  in  the  courts  within. 

The  ordinary  Roman  garrison  was  probably 
increased  at  the  times  of  the  great  Jewish  festivals 
such  as  Pentecost,  as  in  these  troubled  and  excit- 
ing periods,  when  the  people  were  full  of  religious 
fanaticism,  an  outbreak  among  the  pilgrims 
gathered  together  was  not  unusual.  The  officer 
here  called  the  chief  captain  was  commander  of 
a  thousand  men.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
number  of  the  forces  stationed  during  this  Pente- 
cost in  Antonia. 

Ver.  33.  Then  the  chief  captain  came  near, 
and  took  him,  and  commanded  him  to  he  bound 
with  two  chaina.  The  '  chief  captain '  assumed 
that  Paul  was  a  criminal  and  guilty  of  some  very 
grave  crime  against  society.  He  himself  evidently 
suspected  he  was  a  well-known  Egyptian  rebel 
who  had  hitherto  eluded  capture.  He  orders  him 
to  be  chained  by  each  hand  to  a  soldier  for 
security's  sake,  and  then  he  proceeds  at  once  to 
interrogate  him. 

Ver.  34.  And  some  cried  one  thing,  and  some 
anollier,  among  the  mnltitnde.  The  same  angry, 
confused  murmur  of  voices  and  cries  were  heard 
among  the  crowd  as  at  Ephesus  in  the  amphi- 
theatre when  the  Jews  accused  Paul  and  his 
friends.  The  Greek  words  used  to  describe  the 
confused  cries  of  the  populace  are  the  same  in  both 
places  (see  chap.  xix.  32).  Two  verses  further  on 
(ver.  36),  we  read  how  the  same  sounds  fell  on  the 
ears  of  the  Roman  captain  and  his  soldiery  as 
twenty -five  years  before  were  listened  to  and 
obeyed  by  the  Roman  governor  Pilate,  when 
Another  was  accused  and  reviled  by  a  Jewish 
mob  of  fanatics  gathered  together  at  a  solemn 
feast  in  this  same  Jerusalem.  Now  as  then,  the 
people  cried,  *  Away  with  him  !  *  Poor  misguided 
ones,  they  knew  not  what  they  asked  ! 

He  commanded  him  to  be  carried  into  the 
castle.  The  Greek  word  here  translated  '  castle ' 
signifies  literally  'encampment.*  The  meaning  is, 
the  Roman  officer  directed  that  Paul  should  be 
conveyed  up  the  steps,  away  from  the  angry 
multitude  who  would  have  killed  him,  into  that 
part  of  the  fortress  of  Antonia  used  as  the  barracks 
of  the  imperial  soldiery,  where  were  no  doubt 
strong  guard  •  rooms  set  apart  for  the  custody  of 
prisoners. 

Ver.  37.  And  as  Paul  was  to  he  led  into  the 
castle,  he  said  unto  the  chi^  captain.  May  I 
speak  unto  thee?  who  said.  Canst  thou  speak 
Greek  ?  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  leading  up  to 
the  Tower  of  Antonia  (the  Castle),  the  pressure  of 
the  angry  throng  apparently  obliged  the  Roman 
guard  to  take  up  Paul  in  their  arms,  and  closing 
round,  to  carry  him  out  of  harm's  way  up  the 
steps.  Out  of  reach  of  the  angry  crowd,  and 
standing  as  it  seems  on  the  steps  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tower,  this  strai^e  prisoner  turned  quietly 


to  the  captain  and  addressed  him  in  Greek,  a 
language  the  Roman  was  surprised  to  hear  from 
this  eastern  pilgrim,  as  he  supposed  him  to  be. 
He  had  no  idea  that  the  prisoner  was  a  person  of 
hi^h  culture;  the  Roman  officer  at  once  per- 
ceiving the  accused  was  no  ordinary  man,  pro- 
ceeded to  interrogate  him. 

Ver.  38.  Art  Oiou  not  that  Egyptian,  whicsh 
before  these  days  madest  an  uproar,  and  leddeat 
out  into  the  wilderness  four  thousand  men 
that  were  murderers?  The  'Egyptian'  for 
whom  the  chief  captain  had  mistaken  Paul  was 
a  notorious  character  in  those  days.  Josephus  in 
his  writings  mentions  him  twice.  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  pretended  sorcerer,  who  sdso  gave 
himself  out  as  a  prophet.  He  was  in  reality  a 
leader  of  one  of  those  robber  bands,  which  in 
the  disturbed  years  which  preceded  the  great 
Jewish  rebellion,  infested  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries.  The  name  *  Sicarii,'  assassins, 
was  derived  from  *sica,*  a  dagger  or  short  sword 
these  robbers  wore  beneath  their  clothing.  This 
could  be  used  in  a  crowd  with  fatal  effect  without 
being  observed.  The  'assassins,*  in  these  fierce 
lawless  times,  were  often  hired  by  the  leading 
men  of  the  country  for  purposes  of  murder.  This 
'Egyptian'  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  we  read, 
promised  his  followers  that  at  his  word  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem  would  fall  down,  and  that  he  and 
they  should  enter  the  city  over  the  ruins.  Felix, 
the  Roman  procurator,  however,  attacked  and 
defeated  this  predatory  band  ¥dth  signal  success, 
killine  400  and  taking  200  prisoners ;  the  re- 
mainder and  their  leader  were  put  to  flight  and 
escaped. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  as  to  the  dis- 
crepancy in  the  numbers  which  made  up  this 
robber  band;  St.  Luke  here  in  the  'Acts,'  and 
Josephus  in  each  of  his  two  accounts  of  the 
rebellion,  giving  different  estimates  of  the  force. 

It  is,  however,  comparatively  easy  fairly  to 
reconcile  the  three  accounts.  The  Elgyptian  had 
gathered  a  band  of  Sicarii  or  armed  assassins. 
With  these,  at  one  period  of  his  career,  a  great 
multitude,  some  30,000  in  number,  of  people 
were  associated,  probably  unarmed  and  undisci- 
plined. The  Procurator  Felix,  however,  attacked 
and  defeated  the  comparatively  small  armed  body 
of  Sicarii;  of  these  he  killed  400  and  captured 
200  prisoners.  The  remainder  and  their  leader 
escaped.  With  these  perhaps  fled  some  of  the 
deluded  people  who  had  joined  the  impostor 
prophet.  It  is  also  more  than  probable  that  the 
three  accounts  speak  of  different  epochs  of  this 
outbreak,  when  the  number  of  the  followers  of 
the  Egyptian  would  b»  variously  estimated. 

From  the  words  of  the  chief  captain  to  Paul,  it 
was  no  doubt  a  notorious  fact  that  the  '  Egyptian 
impostor'  in  question  was  an  illiterate  person, 
and  did  not  speak  'Greek.' 

Ver.  39.  But  Paul  said,  I  am  a  man  which 
am  a  Jew  of  Tarsus,  a  city  of  Gilicia,  a  citizen 
of  no  mean  dty.  If  he  were  indeed  a  citizen  of 
Tarsus,  he  would  have  real  claims  upon  the 
Roman  authorities  for  protection.  Tarsus  as  a 
city  stood  high  in  public  estimation.  It  was  not 
only  famous  as  a  university  and  seat  of  learning, 
but  was  the  most  important  centre  in  that  part  of 
the  Empire,  and  possessed  many  privil^es.  It 
bore  on  its  coins  the  proud  title  of  Metropolis 
AuTONOMOS,  *  the  independent  capital  city.' 

Ver.  40.  And  when  he  had  given  him  Uoenoeb 
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There  is  nothing  to  call  for  the  surprise  which  century  before,  he  had  kept  the  garments  of  those 

,  some    have   expressed  at  this  permission  being  who  were  stoning  Stephen ;    and  now  he  was 

granted  by  the  Roman  authority  for  the  suspected  there,  accused  of  the  self -same  crimes,  making 

Paul  to  speak  to  the  crowd,     lie  had  satisfied  the  his  defence  before  a  crowd  as  wild  and  frenzied 

officer  that  he  was  not  the  dangerous  rebel  whom  as  that  of  which  he  had  then  been  the  leader  * 

he  had  taken  him  for,  and  had  assured  him  who  (Plumptre). 

he  was  and  whence  he  came  ;  besides  which,  there  In  the  Hebrew  tongue.     That  is,  he  spoke 

was  evidently  somethingin  the  apostle's  manner  and  this  address  to   his    fellow-countrymen    in    that 

bearing  which  ever  gained  respect  and  confidence.  Hebrew  dialect,  the  Syro-Chaldaic  or  Aramaic, 

We  have  in  these  *  Acts '  several  marked  instances  the  mother-tongue  of  the  Jews  in  Judaea  at  that 

of  this  strange  power  Paul  gained  so  quickly  over  •  time. 

those  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact.  This  would  be  the  language  best  loved  by  the 

Panl  stood  on  the  stain,  and  beckoned  with  fanatics  who  we^e  thirsting  for  his  blood.     With 

the  hand  nnto  the  people.    And  when  there  was  the  old  Hebrew  words  he  would  be  sure  to  speak 

made  a  great  silence,  he  spake  nnto  them.     *It  more  directly  home  to  the  Jewish  heart,  whose 

was  a  strange  scene  for  that  feast  of  Pentecost,  gxiiding  principle  was  an   intense,   often  an  un- 

llie  face  and  form  of  the  speaker  may  have  been  reasoning  attachment  to  their  country,  its  ancient 

seen  from  time  to  time  by  some  during  his  passing  language,  customs,  and  law. 

visits  to  Jerusalem,  but  there  must  have  been  many  No  doubt  *  the  great  silence,' the  hush  which 

who  had  not  heard  him  take  any  part  in  public  fell  on  this  angry,  vociferating  crowd,  was   pro« 

action  since  the  day  when,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  duced  by  the  sound  of  the  loved  Hebrew  words. 


Chapter  XXII. 
Paul's  Speech  to  the  Jews  from  the  Steps  leading  to  the  Tower  of  Antonia. 

1  *  TV  yr  EN,*  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye  my  defence  which  I  «ch- vii.  a. 

2  IVX     make  now  unto  you.     (And  when  they  heard  that  he 

spake  in  *  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  them,  they  kept  the  more  *  See  ch.  xxL 

3  silence:  and  he  saith,)  I  am  verily  a  man  which  am  ^a  Jew,  ^-Rom. xi.x; 

•^  ^t  J  «'         '      2  Cor.  XI.  2a; 

born  in  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  yet  brought  up  in  this  city  "^  at    !« ch^'xii 
the  feet  of  '  Gamaliel,  and  taught  according  to  ^  the  perfect  ^g-^  ^  j^^ 
manner*  of  the  law  of  the  fathers,  and  ^was  zealous  towards  ,a».^v. 34 

4  God,  *  as  ye  all  are  this  day.    And  '  I  persecuted  *  this  way  unto  ^^  ^'*-  **^ 
the  death,  binding  and  delivering  into  prisons  both  men  and  ^^*  '^-  ""**• 

5  women.     As  also  the  high  priest  doth  bear  me  witness,  and  all  /soTeVrio." 
'the  estate  of  the  elders:  '"from  whom  also  I  received  letters  ^s^ctYxIa 
unto  "the  brethren,  and   went  to   Damascus,  to  bring  them  ^(gic.)."""^ 
which  were  there,  bound  unto  Jerusalem,  for  to  be  punished.  '"2Vi.'*ic^%i. 

6  ''And  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  I  made  my  journey,  and  was  '*^**J°"*- 
come  nigh  unto  Damascus  about  noon,  suddenly  there  shone  ''ch.  iSJ.'a^l 

7  from  heaven '  a  great  light  round  about  me.     And  I  fell  unto    12-18.*''** 
the  ground,  and  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  Saul,  Saul,  why 

8  persecutest  thou  me }     And  I  answered,  Who  art  thou,  Lord } 
And  he  said  unto  me,  I  am  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom  thou 

9  persecutest.     And  they  that  were  with  me  saw  indeed  the  light, 

and  were  afraid  :*  but  they  -^  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  /Secjo.  wii 

43. 

^  omit  *  Men.' 

*  more  literally^  *  according  to  the  strictness  of  the  ancestral  law/  etc. 

*  more  accurately^  *  out  of  heaven.' 

*  Some^  though  by  no  means  all^  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  omit  the 
words,  '  and  were  afraid.' 

VOL.  II.  t2 
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10  spake  to  me.  And  I  said,  What  shall  I  do,  Lord  ?  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  and  go  into  Damascus  ;  and  there  it 
shall  be  told  thee  of  all  things  which  are  appointed  for  thee  to 

11  do.  And  when  I  could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light, 
being  led  by  the  hand  of  them  that  were  with  me,  I  came  into 

12  Damascus.     And  ^one  Ananias,  a  ''devout  man  according  to  fCh.u.xo. 
the  law,  'having  a  good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt  *Seech.vi-3. 

13  tkere^  'Came  unto  me,  and  stood,*  and  said  unto  me,  Brother  /Ouix.  17.18. 
Saul,  receive  thy  sight.     And  the  same  hour  I  looked  up  upon 

14  him.     And  he  said,  "The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  ** chosen  »ch.ui.i3, 

^  V.  30. 

thee,  that  thou  shouldest  "'know  his  will,  and*  see  that  ^  ]\ist  "J^f^ '^ 

15  One,  and  shouldest  'hear  the  voice  of  his  mouth.     For  thou  "'gpJo-^'y- 

•^  '  jrVcr.  x8 ; 

shalt  be  his  ^  witness  *  unto  all  men  of  what  ^  thou  hast  seen    <^a"HJ-  "  '• 

16  and  ^  heard.     And  now  why  tarriest  thou  }  arise,  and  '  be  bap-  ^sl^;di.iii.i4. 
tized,  and  -^wash  away  thy  sins,  *' calling  on  the  name  of  the  '}^{^^^'* 

17  Lord.*     And  it  came  to  pass  that,  *when  I  was  come  again  to  ^chiSdH.??! 
Jerusalem,  even  while  I  prayed  in  the  temple,  I  was  in  *  a  '^  w"i6!'' 

18  trance,'  And  *saw  him  saying  unto  me.  Make  haste,  and  get  ^ch.  b!!^"i""' 
tkee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem:  'for  they  will  not  receive  thy  ^fcor.vLi; 

19  testimony  concerning  me.  And  I  said,  Lord,  they  know  that  &rch.\''38. 
**  I  imprisoned  and  **  beat  in  every  synagogue  them  that  believed  f  ch!L'*^;^* 

20  on  thee :  And  when  the  blood  of  thy  *  martyr  Stephen  was  « ch.*^  li' ' 
shed,  I  also  was  standing  by,  and  -^consenting  unto  his  death,"    a^c^V.xil!" 

21  and  ^kept*  the  raiment  of  them  that  slew  him.     And  he  said  kwtr.xi. 
unto  me.  Depart:  ''for  I  will  send  thee  *far  hence  unto  the wSeiver.4.  * 

«Ch.  xxvi.  II. 

Gentiles.  •  SoMat.x.x7. 

o  Rev  ii.  13 

22  And  they  gave  him  audience  unto  this  word,  and  then  *  lifted    <?"8[:>: 
up  their  Voices,"  and  said,  "  Away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the    ^  ^'  *'^- 

23  earth  :  for  "it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  live.     And  as  they  cried  ^ch.  vii.^8. 

^  ^  rCh.  XXVI.  17. 

out,  and  '"cast  off  their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air,    Seech.ix.x5, 

'  •*'  '  *       XXVlll.  28. 

24  The  chief  captain  commanded  him  to  be  brought  into  "^the  Jg^i^^";?^ 
castle,  and  bade  that  he  should  be  -^examined  by  scourging;  ^^ch.xxi 

25  that  he  might  know  wherefore  they  cried  so  against  him.  And  ^^ch-xxv. 
as  they  bound  him  with  thongs,"  Paul  said  unto  the  centurion  ^^p.  ch.  vu. 
that  stood  by,  Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a  ^^ch.  xxL 

2')  *  Roman,  and   '  uncondemned  ?      When   the   centurion   heard  _y%r  39. 

thaty  he  went  and  told  the  chief  captain,  saying.  Take  heed  *  ^  *^'*  ^' 
27  what  thou  doest :  **  for  this  man  is  a  Roman.     Then  the  chief 

•  more  accurately^  *  and  standing  over  me,  said.' 

•  The  older  authorities  here^  for  *  the  name  of  the  Lord,'  read  simply  *  his 
name.' 

'  better  rendered^  *  I  fell  into  a  trance,'  or  '  ecstasy.' 

•  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  unto  his  death.' 

•  literally^  *and  keeping.'  ^®  literally ^  *  their  voice.' 

^^  better  rendered^  '  and  when  they  had  stretched  him  out  to  the  thongs,'  or, 
as  some  prefer,  *  with  the  thongs.' 

^*  more  accurately  rendered  *  what  art  thou  about  to  do  V  The  older  authori- 
ties omit  *Take  heed.' 
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captain  came,  and  said  unto  him,  Tell  me,  art  thou  a  Roman  ? 

28  He  said.  Yea.     And  the  chief  captain  answered,  With  a  great 
sum  obtained  I  this  freedom."     And  Paul  said,  But  I  was  free 

29  born.**    Then  straightway  they  departed  from  him  which  should 
have  examined  him:  and  the  chief  captain  also 

after  he  knew   that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  because  he  had  Jch  SvlaJ 
bound  him.  (^u.cp. 

30  On  the  morrow,  *  because  he  would  have  known  the  cer-  ^ch?lJxiiL"x, 
tainty  **  wherefore  he  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  ^iV;^'^' 
from  ^  his  bands,**  and  commanded  the  chief  priests  and  all  ^^^»'-^- 
their  ^counciP^  to  appear/'  and  brought  Paul  'down,  and  set  '2iii!To,¥5'. 
Ai/«  before  them.  -     "^^^*'-^' 

^*  more  exactly  tramlated^  *  this  citizenship.' 

^*  better  rendered^  '  but  I  was  so  born.' 

^*  more  accurately  rendered^  *  wishing  to  know  the  certainty.' 

^*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words^  *  from  his  bands.' 

^^  According  to  the  older  authorities^  *  all  the  council.' 

^*  The  older  authorities  ready  *  to  come  together.' 


PttuVs  Hebrew  Speech  to  the  Jewish  Crowd  in  the 
Temple  Court  from  the  steps  leading  to  the 
Antonia  Tower,  and  the  Tumult  which  suc- 
ceeded it,  1-23. 

Ver.  I.  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  hear  ye 
my  defence  which  I  make  now  nnto  you.    The 

accurate  translation  of  the  Greek  word  would  be 
simply,  'Brethren  and  fathers.'  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  opening  words  are  the  same  as  those  used 
by  Stephen  in  his  great  defence  before  the  San- 
hedrim (see  chap.  vii.  2).  *  Brethren  *  expresses  the 
love  Paul  bore  to  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Jews. 
*  Fathers '  seems  to  recognise  the  presence  of  some 
of  the  older  and  more  prominent  men  of  the  Jeru- 
salem Church,  members,  perhaps,  of  the  .Sanhe- 
drim, certainly  well-known  scribes  and  elders  of 
the  Holy  City.  It  has  been  suggested  with  some 
probability,  that  'Brethren  and  fathers'  was  the 
received  formula  in  addressing  an  assembly  which 
included  scribes  and  elders  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Humphry,  in  his  commentary  on  the  *  Acts,* 
happily  touches  on  the  leading  characteristic 
features  of  this  speech  :  *  Though  the  subject- 
matter  of  this  speech  has  been  related  before,  it 
assumes  here  a  fresh  interest  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  audi 
ence.  The  apostle  is  suspected  of  disaffection  to 
the  Mosaic  law.  In  order  to  refute  this  charge, 
he  addresses  them  in  Hebrew ;  he  dwells  op  his 
Jewish  education,  and  on  his  early  zeal  for  the  law ; 
he  shows  how  at  his  conversion  he  was  guided  by 
Ananias,  a  man  devout  according  to  the  law,  and 
of  good  report  among  the  Jews  at  Damascus,  and 
how  he  subsequently  worshipped  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem.  So  far  they  listen  to  him  ;  but  he  no 
sooner  touches  on  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen  (ver.  21)  than  he  is  interrupted, 
and  his  fate  would  probably  have  been  the  same 
as  Stephen's,  had  he  not  beeii  under  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  captain.' 

Ver.  2.  And  when  they  heard  that  he  spake 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  to  thein,  they  kept  the 
more  silence.     He  addresses  his  hearers  in  the 


loved  sacred  language.  They  would  be  more  likely, 
he  knew,  to  listen  to  him  whom  they  fancied  was 
a  blasphemer  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  temple, 
if  they  heard  his  account  of  himself  in  no  hated 
Gentile  language,  but  in  the  well-known  cherished 
tongue  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  clear  from  the 
narrative  that  the  majority  at  least  of  his  hearers 
would  have  perfectly  understood  Paul  had  he 
spoken  in  Greek.  The  Hebrew  tongue  was  chosen 
because  he  knew  they  would  listen  to  it,  and  the 
event  shows  he  had  judged  them  rightly.  *  When 
they  heard  the  first  words  spoken  in  their 
fathers*  tongue,'  we  read,  'they  kept  the  more 
silence.' 

And  he  saith.   The  speech  of  Paul  on  the  steps 
of  the  Antonia  tower,  as  reported  by  the  writer 


Coin  of  Tarsus. 

of  the  *  Acts,'  contains  three  divisions  : — i.  Vers. 
3>8  treat  of  his  early  life,  and  roughly  sketch  his 
story  up  to  the  day  when  the  Heavenly  Vision 
and  Voice  changed  the  whole  current  of  his  exist- 
ence. 2.  Vers.  9-16  relate  in  detail  what  took 
place  in  the  days  immediately  following  this  Divine 
Vision.  3.  Vers.  17-21  pursue  the  story  of  his 
life  from  the  days  which  followed  the  Heavenly 
Vision  on  the  Damascus  road  until  the  hour  when 
a  second  time  the  Divine  Voice  spoke  to  him  in 
the  temple,  and  declared  to  him  what  should  be 
the  grand  object  of  his  life. 

Ver.  3.  I  am  yeiily  a  man  which  am  a  Jew. 
He  starts  at  once  with  a  statement  calculated  to 
allay  the  suspicions  with  which  many  of  those  whc 
were  infuriated  against  him,  without  knowing  any< 
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'I  was  a 


thing  really  of  his  story,  regarded  him. 
Jew,  he  tells  them. 

Born  in  TazBus,  a  city  in  Oilida,  yet  brought 
up  in  this  city  at  the  feet  of  Qamaliel,  and 
taught  accordiog  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the 
law  of  our  fathers.  *And,  although  borzi,*  he 
goes  on  to  say,  'in  the  distant  Gentile  city  of 
Tarsus,  yet  it  was  here^  in  our  Holy  City,  that  I 
received  my  education.  My  master  was  none 
other  than  the  famous  R.  Gamaliel,  so  well  known 
to  every  Jew.  In  those  days  I  was  trained  by 
that  great  master  as  a  Pharisee,  to  love  and  to 

f practise  all  the  strictness  of  our  ancestral  law.* 
See  the  Galatian  Epistle,  i.  13, 14,  where  he  speaks 
of  his  pre-eminence  in  those  far-back  days  m  all 
this  learning,  and  how  none  of  his  fellow-students 
were  able  to  compete  with  him  in  his  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  in  his  fervent  zeal  for  the  old 
sacred  traditions  of  the  Fathers.]  The  expression, 
*at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,'  is  strictly  accurate.  In 
the  Jewish  schools,  the  teacher  sat  and  taught  from 
a  raised  seat ;  the  pupils  sat  round  on  low  benches 
or  on  the  floor,  literally  at  the  master's  feet. 

And  was  zealoua  toward  God,  as  ye  all  are 
thia  day.     *  What  ye  are  now,'  said  the  apostle, 

*  I  was  once — a  xealot^  a  word  well  known  in  the 
extremest  phases  of  the  religious  life  of  that  disas- 
trous period  in  Judaea,  'a  zealot  for  what  I  deemed 
was  for  the  honour  of  God.* 

Ver.  4.  And  I  persecuted  this  way  unto  the 
death,  binding  and  delivering  into  priaona  both 
men  and  women.  In  support  of  his  assertion  that 
he,  too,  was  once  a  Jewish  *  zealot,'  he  reminds 
them  that  he  was  formerly  a  bitter  persecutor  of 

*  this  way  ; '  there  were  doubtless  ihose  present  in 
the  listening  crowd  who  well  knew  that  these  words 
of  his  were  literally  true. 

He  speaks  of  the  Christian  cause  with  the  now 
familiar  term — familiar,  apparently,  to  friends  and 
enemies  of  the  Nazarene  brotherhood — of  'this 
way.'  It  originated  most  ^ikely  from  a  loving 
memory  of  the  Master's  words,  in  which  he  claimed 
to  be  himself  *  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ' 
(see,  too,  the  great  prophecy  of  Isa.  xl.  3,  where 
the  word  *  way  *  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the 
burden  of  the  solemn  song).  The  significant 
words,  *unto  the  death,*  seem  to  tell  us  that  in 
those  first  early  persecutions  of  the  Nazarenes, 
Stephen  the  deacon  was  by  no  means  the  only 
martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Ver.  5.  As  alao  the  high  priest  doth  bear  me 
witness,  and  all  the  estate  of  the  elders.    The 

*  high  priest  *  in  question  was  not  the  person  hold- 
ing that  office  at  the  present  juncture,  but  the  one 
who  happened,  at  the  time  of  the  Damascus 
Mission,  a.d.  37,  to  be  in  possession  of  that  high 
office.  The  high  priest  who  with  the  Sanhedrim 
gave  Paul  his  credentials  as  inquisitor  for  Damas- 
cus and  Syria,  was  probably  Jonathan  the  succes- 
sor and  brother  of  Caiaphas.  The  reigning 
high  priest  at  this  period,  A.D.  58,  was  Ananias. 
We  have  before  noticed  that  in  these  last  days 
of  the  Jewish  power,  the  high-priestly  office  and 
dignity  were  not  permanent,  but  were  constantly 
transferred  from  one  holder  to  another,  the 
Roman  authority  claiming  and  exercising  this  right 
of  raising  and  deposing  the  Jewish  high  priest. 
Claudius  Cnesar,  the  emperor,  had  conceded  the 
privilege  of  naming  the  high  priest  to  Agrippa  II. 
This  prince  had  nominated  Ananias.  The  deposed 
high  priest  of  a.d.  37  was  however  doubtless 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  council. 


'  The  estate  of  the  elders '  more  likely  is  a  term 
used  for  the  Sanhedrim.  There  were  many, 
probably,  in  that  venerable  body  who  remembered 
well  the  young  Pharisee,  *  the  zealot  Saul,*  and  the 
brilliant  promise  he  gave  in  old  days  of  becoming 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  Pharisee  party. 

From  whom  also  I  received  letters  unto  the 
brethren.  That  is,  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Syrian 
synagogues  resident  in  Damascus  and  elsewhere. 
He  uses  the  term  *  brethren  *  to  show  how,  now  as 
then,  he  regarded  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Jews 
as  'his  brethren,'  and  how  he  looked  on  theur  in- 
terests as  his.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  term 
*  brethren  '  was  used  by  the  Jews  first,  and  that, 
like  so  much  else  that  belonged  to  the  synagogue 
and  its  life,  the  expression  passed  to  the  Christians, 
and  became  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  indeed,  a  household  word. 
Paul  was  armed  on  that  occasion  with  letters  from 
the  Sanhedrim,  from  whose  commands  and  deci- 
sions in  ecclesiastical  affairs  there  was  no  appeal. 

For  to  be  punished.  By  imprisonment,  scourg- 
ing, and,  as  in  the  case  of  Stephen,  by  a  cruel 
death. 

Ver.  6.  And  it  came  to  pass.  [On  the  various 
incidents  in  the  nanatTve  of  the  miraculous  con- 
version of  Paul,  see  notes  on  chap.  ix.  3-19.  Any 
additional  facts  mentioned  in  this  narration  of  the 
same  events  by  St.  Paul  will  be  noticed  here.  ] 

About  noon.  This  'note  of  time'  does  not 
appear  in  the.  former  account.  A  light  which 
could  compel  attention  at  such  an  hour  in  the  full 
glare  of  an  eastern  noon,  must  be  r^arded  at 
once  as  something  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  This  mention  of  the  exact  trme  when  the 
Glorious  Vision  appeared  was  evidently  a  persona/ 
recollection  of  the  event. 

Ver.  7.  Saul,  Saul.  Herd,  and  again  in  Paul's 
own  account  before  Agrippa  and  Bemice  at 
Caesarea,  the  language  'Hebrew'  is  specially 
noticed  (chap.  xxvi.  14) ;  and  also  in  the  nar- 
rative of  chap,  ix.,  the  Aramaic  (Hebrew)  form 
of  Saul,  *  Saoul,'  is  found.  The  voice  from  heaven 
had  so  imprinted  itself  on  the  memo^  of  Paul  that 
he  reproduces  the  call  to  him  as  he  hrst  heard  it. 

Ver.  8.  I  am  Jesus  of  NaEareth,  whom  tboa 
persecutes!  More  literally,  'Jesus  tJie  Nazarene.' 
This  title  of  the  Lord  is  peculiar  to  this  account 
of  the  conversion.  It  seems  probable  that  the 
followers  of  the  Crucified,  whom  Paul  was  pro- 
ceeding to  Damascus  to  persecute,  were  called 
'  Nazarenes,'  and  the  inquisitor  was  arrested  in  his 
work  by  One  from  heaven  calling  Himself  *  The 
Nazarene.' 

Ver.  9.  And  they  that  were  with  me  saw  in. 
deed  the  light,  and  were  afraid ;  but  they  heard 
not  the  yoioe  of  him  that  spake  to  me.  Much 
has  been  said  as  to  the  seeming  discrepancy  between 
the  statement  here  that  Paul  s  companions  '  heard 
not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spoke  to  me,'  and  the 
words  in  the  narrative,  chap.  ix.  7,  '  hearing  a 
voice.'  Dr.  J.  A  Alexander  well  explains  this 
apparent  difference :  '  There  is  a  distinction  be- 
tween hearing  a  voice  speak  and  hearing  what  it 
says,  as  nothing  is  more  common  in  our  public 
bodies  than  the  complaint  that  the  speaker  is  not 
heard,  i,e.  that  his  words  are  not  distinguished, 
though  his  voice  may  be  audible  and  even  loud. 
It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  Paul's  com- 
panions heard  the  voice,  i.e.  knew  that  it  was 
speaking,  and  that  they  did  not  hear  it,  i.€.  did 
not  know  what  it  said.      See  St.  John's  Gospel* 
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xii.  29,  where  a  similar  confusion  seems  to  have 
occurred  in  the  listeners'  minds.  Here  as  there, 
the  Divine  Voice  to  the  ordinary  bystander  was  a 
voice,  but  not  one  uttering  articulate  words. 

(On  the  identity  of  the  Might  from  heaven,* 
which  shone  round  about  the  company  of  Saul, 
with  the  Shekinah  or  visible  glory,  which  on  so 
many  occasions  had  been  seen  by  Israel,  see  note 
on  chap,  ul  3,  where  the  question  is  discussed  at 
length.) 

Ver.  II.  And  when  I  oonld  not  see  for  the 
glory  of  that  light.  We  have  here  another  Z^- 
sonal  memory  of  the  strange  eventful  scene.  In 
the  narrative  of  chap,  ix.,  we  are  simply  told  Saul 
was  blinded ;  but  as  we  should  expect  from  one 
who  had  not  only  been  present  at  the  scene,  but  had 
been  the  chief  actor  in  it,  Paul  gives  us  here  the 
reason  for  that  blindness.  His  eyes  were  dazzled 
by  the  blinding  glory  of  that  Light  which  was 
*  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun.* 

Ver.  12.  And  one  Ananimt,  a  devout  man 
aooording  to  the  law,  having  a  gvkxl  report 
of  all  the  Jews  which  dwelt  there.  In  the 
account  of  the  conversion  of  chap.  ix.  10,  this 
Ananias  is  merely  mentioned  as  'a  disciple,'  a 
follower  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  here,  however,  we 
have  a  detailed  description  of  the  man  who  was 
sent  to  the  blinded  Saul  after  the  heavenly  vision. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that,  although  a  believer 
in  the  Crucifiea,  he  was  a  well-known  and  re- 
spected Tew  of  Damascus, — one,  in  fact,  blameless 
in  all  the  ordinances  of  the  law  in  the  Syrian 
capital,  as  was  James  the  Lord's  brother  in  Jferu- 
salem.  Such  a  one  as  Paul  describes,  even  though 
he  were  not  well  known  to  the  Jerusalem  Jews 
(which  at  least  seems  probable),  yet  seeing  he 
was  a  devout  man  according  to  the  law,  and  well 
reported  of  in  his  own  city,  would  surely  not  have 
visited  and  received  into  friendship  a  blasphemer 
and  an  enemy  of  the  law — would  never,  save  on 
very  weighty  evidence,  have  accepted  isaul  the 
persecutor  as  a  brother-disciple. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  flame  honr  I  looked  up  upon 
him.  That  is  to  say,  Ananias  stood  before  the 
stricken  Saul,  and  spoke  as  he  was  commanded 
the  healing  words  of  power ;  then  Saul  turned  his 
heavy  blinded  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  voice 
which  spoke  to  him,  and  the  sight  came  back,  and 
*he  looked  upon  Ananias.'  One  commentator 
thus  paraphrases :  '  I  looked  up  with  recovered 
sight  upon  him.' 

Ver.  14.  The  God  of  our  fathers  hath  chosen 
thee.  Another  appeal  to  Jewish  thought.  Paul 
here  reproduces  what  *the  young  man  whose 
name  was  Saul,'  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  first 
martyr  Stephen  twenty-five  years  before,  when 
pleading  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The  whole  sen- 
tence of  Stephen,  which  was  probably  reproduced 
in  its  entirety  by  Paul  (Luke  no  doubt  aboreviates 
it),  ran  thus :  '  The  God  of  our  fathers,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of 
Jacob.* 

And  Bee  that  Just  One.  We  are  here  distinctly 
told  by  Ananias  what  hardly  appears  from  Luke^ 
account  of  the  vision,  or  from  either  of  Paul's  own 
recitals,  how  in  the  blinding giory  Paul  gaud  on  the 
Divine  form  of  Jesus  Christ,  Was  it  not  to  this 
appearance  of  '  the  Risen  One '  that  he  refers  when 
he  writes,  '  Am  I  not  an  apostle  ?  .  .  .  have  I 
not  seen  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ? '  (i  Cor.  ix.  i);  and 
'  Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  bom 
out  of  due  time '  (i  Cor.  xv.  8). 


'That  Just  One,*  another  reminiscence  of 
Stephen's  defence  before  the  Sanhedrim.  The 
martyr  had  spoken  of  *the  coming  of  the  Just 
One.'  The  name  *The  Just  One  '  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  titles  of  the  ex- 
pected Messiah,  but  may  have  been  suggested  by 
Isa.  xi.  4,  5.  It  seems  to  have  been  accepted 
by  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  ;  s(nd  in  i  John  h.  i, 
and  perhaps  in  Jas.  v.  6,  we  find  examples  of  its 
application.  Tne  memorable  use  of  this  name  by 
Pilate's  wife  (Matt,  xxvii.  19)  may  have  helped  to 
give  prominence  to  it.  He  who  had  been  con- 
demned as  a  malefactor  was  emphatically,  above 
all  the  sons  of  men,  the  'Righteous,*  the  *Just 
One.' 

Ver.  1 5.  Thou  shalt  be  his  witness  unto  all  men. 
In  Luke's  account  of  Acts  ix.  15,  the  'Gentiles* 
are  especially  mentioned  by  name  in  the  colloquy 
between  Ananias  and  the  Lord,  who  spoke  to  him 
in  a  vision :  '  He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to 
bear  My  name  before  the  Gentiles,*  etc.  Here 
speaking  to  the  angry  and  jealous  Jewish  crowd, 
tne  expression  *the  Gentiles'  is  omitted  alto- 
gether, and  Paul's  broader  mission  is  expressed  by 
the  words,  *  Thou  shalt  be  His  witness  to  all  men.* 

Ver.  16.  And  he  baptized.  The  verb  in  the 
original  Greek  is  of  the  middle,  not  of  the  passive 
voice,  as  the  English  translation  would  seem  to 
imply.  The  more  accurate  rendering  is,  'have 
thyself  baptized.*  The  rite  in  the  case  of  persons 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion  was  preceded  by 
'repentance'  (see  Acts  ii.  38).  In  St.  Pauls 
mind  it  was  no  mere  formal  or  ceremonial  rite 
(comp.  his  words  in  Titus  iii.  5). 

Galling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  reading 
of  the  older  Mss.  here,  which  we  are  now  able  to 
restore,  is  an  important  addition  to  our  proofs, 
gathered  from  the  inspired  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  of  the  belief  in  the  early  Church  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ.  We  should  read,  *  callinf^  on 
His  name,*  that  is,  on  that  'Just  One,'  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made  before,  ver.  14,  and  imme- 
diately after,  vers.  18-21,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
Jesus  Christ.  We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Church 
of  the  first  days  directly  invoked  our  Lord  and 
Redeemer. 

Ver.  17.  And  it  came  to  peas,  that,  when  I  was 
oome  again  to  Jerusalem.  We  knuw  that  after 
his  conversion  and  meeting  with  Ananias,  he  did 
not  return  to  Jerusalem,  but  after  a  short  interval 
went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  i.  17), — a  period  spent  pro* 
bably  for  the  most  part  in  preparation  for  his  great 
work.  Subsequently,  when  he  went  up  to  the  Holy 
City,  in  the  temple  there,  he  received,  while  in  a 
trance,  the  positive  direction  which  determined  him 
to  devote  himself  to  preaching  the  cross  of  Christ 
afar  off  among  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 

Paul  dwells  especially  on  the  fact  of  this  second 
voice  of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  ordering  him  to 
devote  his  life's  work  to  the  Gentiles,  coming  to 
him  when  praying  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
He  would  show  the  people  who  charged  him  with 
being  a  traitor  to  the  chosen  race,  that  his  becom- 
ing a  Christian  had  neither  made  him  forget  Jeru- 
salem nor  the  glorious  House  on  Mount  Zion. 

I  was  in  a  trance,  or  ecstasy.  This  apparently 
was  no  uncommon  state  of  mind  and  body  for  those 
persons  who  were  chosen  to  make  known  in  a 
special  way  the  will  of  God.  For  good  instances 
of  this  miraculously  suspended  action  of  the  normal 
working  of  the  senses,  see  Num.  xxiv.  4,  the 
vision  of  Balaam :  '  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the 
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words  of  God,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Al- 
mighty, falling  into  a  trance^  but  having  his  eyes 
open;'  and  2  Cor.  xii.  3,  the  vision  of  Paul, 
where  he  speaks  of  himself  as,  Whether  in  the 
body,  or  out  of  the  body,  he  could  not  tell :  and 
that  then  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise,  and 
heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  was  not  law- 
ful for  a  man  to  utter.  See,  too,  amon^  other 
places,  for  the  vision  of  John  on  the  Lora s  day, 
Rev.  L  10.  There  is  no  probability  that  this 
vision  in  the  temple  was  identical  with  the 
one  above  referred  to  in  2  Cor.  xii.  3,  where  a 
vision  of  heaven  was  vouchsafed  to  him.  Here  a 
direct  and  positive  command  was  given  him.  St. 
Paul  had  many  similar  revelations  in  the  course 
of  his  life. 

Ver.  18.  Make 
liaste,  and  get 
thee  qnickly  out 
of  Jerusalem : 
for  they  will 
not  receive  thy 
testimony  con- 
cerning me. 
*  They  '  included 
both  the  Jews  still 
strangers  to  the 
new  covenant,  and 
also  the  Jewish 
Christians  of  the 
Holy  City.  By 
the  former  he  was 
hated  as  an 
apostate  ;  by  the 
latter  he  was 
viewed  probably 
as  a  spy,  and  as 
no  real  Christian. 

Ver.  19.  And 
I  said.  Lord, 
they  know  that 
I  imprisoned  and 
beat  in  every 
synagogue  them 
that  belieyed  on 
thee.  Paul,  in 
recalling  the 
very  words  of 
the  prayer  he 
uttered  during  his 
ecstasy,  wishes  to 
show  his  enemies 
charging  him 
with  disloyalty 
to  the  people, 
the  law,  and  the 


Cattl*  of  Antonia. 


temple,  that  his  apostleship  among  the  Gentiles 
was  totally  unsought  by  him, — nay,  that  it  was 
positively  forced  on  him  by  the  will  of  the  Most 
High.  He  tells  them  even  how  he  pleaded  with 
God  to  let  him  work  in  Jerusalem  among  his  own 
people  ;  how  he  urged  that  it  was  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  the  members  of  his  own  party,  the 
rigid  Pharisee  Jerusalem  Jews,  would  be  likely  to 
listen  to  him  and  his  arguments,  because  they 
could  not  possibly  be  more  bitter  against  the  fol- 
lowers of  tne  Crucified  than  he  had  been.  *  Did 
they  not  know  how  he  had  persecuted  and  beaten 
in  every  synagogue  them  that  called  on  the  hated 
name  of  Jesus?*  These  Pharisees  would  surely  feel 
that  no  light  or  trivial  circumstances  could  have 
made  him,  the  bitter  foe,  ioin  a  sect  of  which  he 


was  the  notorious  persecutor.  It  has  been  also 
suggested,  as  a  reason  for  his  earnest  prayer  to 
God  in  the  temple,  that  he  hoped  by  a  lengthened 
work  in  Jerusalem  in  some  way  to  make  amends  for 
his  former  cruel  injuries  done  in  that  city. 

Ver.  20.  And  when  the  blood  of  thy  martyx 
Stephen  was  being  shed,  I  also  was  standing  by , 
and  consenting  onto  his  death.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  the 
word  *  martyr,*  viz.  *  one  who  dies  for  his  religion, 
belonged  as  yet  to  the  Greek  word  ^^»f  or 
fUfrvs.  It  would  therefore  be  more  strictly  accu- 
rate to  render  here,  'the  blood  of  thy  witness 
Stephen.'  But  there  is  little  doubt  that,  very  early 
indeed  in  the  Christian  story,  the,  to  us,  well- 
known  sense  of  the  beautiful  word  martyr  became 
attached  to  it. 
Probably  the 
transition  from 
the  general  sense 
of  *  witness '  to 
the  specific 
meaning  of  *  mar- 
tyr '  is  traceable 
to  its  use  in  such 
passages  as  this 
and  Rev.  ii.  13, 
xi.    3,     xvii.     6 : 

*  Antipas,  my 
faithful   martjT ; ' 

*  And  I  will  give 
power  unto  my 
two  witnesses  * 
(better,  martyrs) ; 
'And  I  saw  the 
woman  drunken 
with  the  blood 
of  the  saints, 
and  with  the 
blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Jesus  ; ' 
it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that 
the  Revelation 
was  written  many 
years  (possibly 
thirty  years)  after 
the  compilation 
of  these  'Acts.* 
Thus  the  word 
before  the  close 
of  the  first  cen- 
tury had  begun 
to  acquire  the 
special  Christian 
sense  which  in  the 

Eusebius  tells  us,  for 


second  was  so  well  known, 

instance  (H.  E.  v.  2),  how  the  mart)rrs  of  Lyons 
(second  century)  positively  refused  the  title  '  mar- 
tyrs,* considering  it  appropriate  only  to  Christ :  *  If 
any  of  us,  either  by  letter  or  conversation,  called 
them  martyrs,  they  gravely  reproved  us,  for  they 
gladly  gave  up  the  title  of  martyr  to  Christ — the  true 
and  faithful  Martyr,  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead, 
the  Prince  of  Divine  life.  *  *  The  transition  from 
the  first  sense  (witness)  to  the  second  sense  (martyr) 
may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Many,  who  had 
only  seen  with  the  eye  of  faith,  suffered  persecu- 
tion and  death  as  a  proof  of  their  sincerity.  For 
such  constancy  the  Greek  had  no  adequate  term. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  Christians  to  provide  one. 
None  was  more  appropriate  than  f^mfrvf,  seeing 
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what  had  been  the  fate  of  those  whom  Christ  had 
appointed  His  witnesses  (chap.  i.  8).  They  almost 
all  suffered ;  hence,  to  witness  became  a  synonym 
for  to  suffer^  while  the  witnessing  was  in  itself  a 
kind  of  sufferinff'  (Humphry). 

Ver.  21.  And  he  saia  unto  me,  Depart :  for  I 
will  send  thee  far  hence  nnto  the  Gentilee.  He 
thus  traces  step  by  step,  very  briefly  but  clearly, 
how  he  was  led  by  the  directly  expressed  will  of 
God  to  adopt  the  cause  which  he  once  persecuted ; 
how  he  was  shown  that  his  life's  work  lay  not  with 
his  own  people,  but  with  those  races  and  nations 
who  lay  without  the  narrow  pale  of  Israel.  *  The 
object  of  Paul  in  relating  this  vision  appears  to 
have  been  to  show  that  nis  own  inclination  and 
prayer  had  been,  that  he  might  preach  the  gospel 
to  his  own  people;  but  that  it  was  by  the  impera- 
tive command  of  the  Lord  Himself  that  he  went 
to  the  Gentiles'  (Dean  Alford). 

Ver.  22.  And  they  gave  him  audience  nnto 
this  word,  and  then  lifted  np  their  Yoices,  and 
said.  Away  with  snch  a  fellow  from  the  earth; 
for  it  is  not  fit  that  he  should  liye.  Literally, 
*  they  continued  to  listen  to  him  until,  *  etc.  *  This 
word'  does  not  refer  to  the  expression  *the 
Gentiles,'  but  to  the  whole  of  the  last  part  of 
Paul's  discourse,  in  which  he  explained  that  his 
mission  to  and  his  work  among  the  Gentile  nations 
were  in  accordance  with  a  Divine  command. 
This,  to  the  fanatic  Jewish  mind,  was  indeed  a 
startling  statement,  and,  if  true,  would  at  once 
remove  all  reason  for  their  jealousy  of  the  foreigner. 
But  could  it  be  true  that  the  long-expected  Messiali 
— the  peculiar  glory  of  the  chosen  race — could,  in 
their  own  proud  House  in  Jerusalem,  speak  to  this 
man  from  His  glory-throne  in  heaven,  and  com- 
mand him  to  leave  his  own  city  and  people,  and 
to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  uncircumcised 
Gentiles  ?  Was  not  such  an  assertion  of  itself  rank 
blasphemy  ?  Could  King  Messiah  send  one— once 
belonging  to  their  own  strictest  sect  of  Pharisees — 
to  these  uncovenanted  Heathen  to  tell  them  that 
the  Messiah,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel,  was  equally 
their  Messiah  and  Redeemer?  One  who  could  say 
such  things  was  surely  unworthy  to  live.  *The 
Gentile  people  of  the  earth  cannot  be  said  really 
to  live,'  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  were  these  degraded  races  to  be  told 
they  stood  as  regards  eternity  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  favoured  descendant  of  Abraham  ? 

Ver.  23.  And  as  they  cried  out,  and  cast  off 
their  clothes,  and  threw  dust  into  the  air.  The 
cries  were  exclamations  and  ejaculations  of  rage 
and  indignation,  probably  for  the  most  part  in- 
articulate. The  throwing  off  their  clothes  was 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  preparation  for  the 
stoning  of  the  blaspnemer,  as  m  the  case  of  the 
martyr  Stephen,  where  we  read  of  the  clothes  of 
those  sharing  in  the  deed  of  blood  being  taken  off 
and  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  young  man  whose  name 
was  Saul.  There  could  have  been  no  idea  of 
stoning  now  in  the  case  of  Paul,  who  was  in  the 
custody  of  the  Roman  authority.  The  tearing  off 
the  garments  on  the  present  occasion  was  simply, 
as  was  the  act  of  throwing  dust  into  the  air,  an 
oriental  way  of  giving  some  outward  expression 
of  their  uncontrollable  rage.  These  acts,  which 
proclaimed  the  bitter  indignation  of  the  brethren 
and  fathers  who  were  standing  near  enough  to 
hear  Paul's  words,  were  well  calculated  to  inflame 
the  populace  who  were  crowding  doubtless  into 
the  temple  area. 


Paul,  on  being  condemtted  to  be  scourged,  appeals  as 
a  Roman  Citizen — The  Roman  Commander 
summons  the  Sanhedrim,  24-30. 

Ver.  24.  The  chief  captain  commanded  him 
to  be  brought  into  the  castle,  and  hade  that 
he  should  be  examined  by  scourging ;  that  he 
might  know  wherefore  Uiey  cried  so  against 
him.  Claudius  Ljrsias,  the  Roman  officer,  of 
course  had  understood  but  little  of  the  Hebrew 
address  just  delivered  by  Paul ;  but  when  he  saw 
that  the  people  were  moved  to  frenzy  by  Paul's 
words,  he  bqgan  to  suspect  that  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  ordinarily  dangerous  in  the 
apparently  insignificant  prisoner,  whose  presence 
and  words  could  so  painfully  excite  the  Jerusalem 
people.  In  those  stormy  and  turbulent  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  final  outbreak  of 
the  Jews,  every  Roman  official  in  authority  felt 
the  danger  and  responsibility  of  his  position  ;  so 
at  once  he  determined  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
mysterious  matter,  and  o^ered  the  prisoner  to  be 
tortured  in  the  cruel  way  then  common — with  the 
terrible  scourge.  This  scourging  was  a  very  usual 
torture  amone  the  Romans  in  the  case  of  criminals 
who  had  to  be  examined.  The  punishment  was 
carried  out  by  lictors,  and  was  usually  inflicted  by 
rods.  'Judicial  torture  for  the  purpose  of  elicit- 
ing a  confession  has  acquired  a  euphemistic  name, 
the  application  of  the  rack,  etc.,  being  known  in 
history  as  putting'  men  to  the  question.^  It  is 
not  unlikely  that,  besides  wishing  himself  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  the  Roman,  in  order- 
ing Paul  to  be  subjected  to  this  severe  and  dis- 
graceful punishment,  like  Pilate  in  the  case  of  the 
Lord,  wished  to  please  the  Jews,  and  so  win  him- 
self a  cheap  popularity. 

Ver.  25.  Ana  as  they  bound  him  with  thongs. 
This  may  be  the  rendering  of  the  Greek  words, 
but  it  seems  better  to  translate,  'And  as  they 
stretched  him  out  for  the  scourge ; '  that  is,  the 
apostle  was  bound  to  a  post  or  pillar  in  order  to 
be  exposed  to  the  blows  of  the  scourge,  and  in  a 
suitable  position  to  receive  the  torture. 

Paul  said  to  the  centurion  that  stood  by.  Is 
it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  man  that  is  a 
Boman,  and  uncondemnedf  Once  before  at 
Philippi  had  Paul  saved  himself  from  the  dread 
infliction  by  the  same  plea  (see  notes  on  chap. 
xvi.  37,  38) ;  now  again  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  was  at  once  delayed,  and  the  officer  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  prisoner  at  once  reported  to 
his  commander  the  words  of  the  sufferer.  It  was 
a  grave  crime,  as  Claudius  Lysias  well  knew,  to 
scourge  a  Roman  citizen ;  so  at  once  he  stayed 
the  proceedings  pending  further  inquiries,  which 
he  conducted  in  person.  The  claim  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  instantly  allowed.  There  was  no 
fear  of  imposture  in  such  a  case  :  the  assertion,  if 
false,  was  punishable  with  death.  'Claudius 
prohibited  strangers  from  assuming  Roman 
names,  especially  those  which  belonged  to 
families.  Those  who  falsely  pretended  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome  he  beheaded  on  the  Esquiline ' 
(Suetonius).  There  is  no  doubt  Paul  had  papers 
and  abundant  references  in  the  cit^  by  which  he 
was  ready  to  have  made  good  his  claim  to  the 
citizenship. 

Ver.  27.  Art  thou  a  Boman  f  The  haughty 
officer,  proud  of  his  nationality,  could  scarcely 
believe  that  the  poor  accused  and  probably  in- 
significant-looking Jew  before  him  was  a  citizen 
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of  Rome.  The  pronoun  is  strangely  emphatic : 
*  Thou — art  thou  a  Roman  ? ' 

Ver.  28.  And  the  chief  captain  answered. 
With  a  great  Bnm  obtained  I  this  freedom. 
More  literally,  and  at  the  same  time  more  forcibly, 
'  obtained  I  this  citizenship ;  *  the  word,  as 
Plumptre  well  remarks,  expressing  not  the  tran- 
sition from  bondage  to  freedovi,  but  from  the 
position  of  an  alien  to  that  of  a  citizen.  The  chief 
captain  was  no  doubt  an  alien  by  birth,  and  by 
the  payment  of  a  heavy  bribe  had  obtained  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  of  Rome.  The  power  of 
granting  this  privilege  now  rested  solely  with  the 
reigning  emperor  as  holding  the  office  of  Censor. 

It  was  by  no  means  uncommon  for  persons  of 
wealth  and  position  to  purchase  this  'citizenship.' 
It  appears  that  many  of  the  Asian  Jews  had  thus 
acquired  the  right  to  style  themselves  citizens  of 
Rome. 

Under  the  first  Caesars  the  freedom  of  Rome 
was  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  and  cost  a 
large  sum  of  money;  but  in  the  latter  days  of 
Claudius  these  prized  rights  were  freely  sold  by 
his  wicked  favourite  Messalina. 

Bnt  I  was  firee-bom.  It  has  been  asked  how 
Paul  obtained  this  *  freedom ;  *  for  Tarsus,  the  city 
of  his  birth,  although  possessing  many  great  and 
important  privileges,  was  a  metropolis  and  a 
free  city,  and  did  not  confer  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  citizenship  upon  its  citizens.  It  was 
neither  a  'Colonia'  nor  a  '  Municipium. '  It 
must  have  been  from  hb  father  or  from  some 
ancestor  that  he  inherited  it,  either  as  a  reward 
for  service  done  to  Rome  or  else  by  purchase. 

Ver.  29.  Then  straightway  they  departed 
fitom  him  which  should  have  examined  him. 
That  is  to  say,  those  soldiers  who  with  the  cen- 
turion were  about  to  carry  the  sentence  of 
scourging  into  execution.  It  is  noticeable  how 
the  word  rendered  '  should  have  examined '  had 
acquired  the  sense  of  *  examining  by  torture. ' 

The  chief  captain  also  was  afraid,  after  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  Boman,  and  because  he 
had  bound  him.  The  old  magical  power  of  the 
words,  Ciins  Romanus  sum,  'I  am  a  Roman 
citizen,*  was  by  no  means  gone  when  Paul  &poke 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  tower  of  Antonia.  Al- 
though the  stem  rules  which  once  forbade  torture 
to  be  applied  to  any  citizen  of  Rome  had  been 
violated  even  so  early  as  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
when  torture  was  endured  by  citizens  of  the 
highest  rank,  still  we  imagine  for  a  long  while 
provincial  officials  would  stand  in  awe  of  the  old 
name  which  once  was  so  venerated  and  stJIl  bore 
with  it  many  precious  privileges.     On  this  occa- 


sion his  claim  to  the  citizenship  saved  him  frtmi 
the  lictor's  rods,  though  he  still  remained  'bound ; ' 
for  ver.  30  tells  us  fte  was  not  *  loosed  from  his 
bands  *  until  the  morrow,  when  he  was  brought 
before  the  Sanhedrim.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  statement  of  ver.  29,  which  states  how 
*  the  chief  captain  was  afraid '  because  he  had 
bound  a  Roman,  refers  not  to  the  fact  simply  of 
his  being  fettered,  but  to  his  having  been  fastened 
to  the  pillar  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  rods. 

Ver.  30.  On  the  monow,  when  he  would  have 
known  the  certainty  whereof  he  was  accused 
of  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  his  bonds^ 
Inspite  of  his  being  convinced  that  Paul  was  a 
Roman,  the  captain  of  the  thousand  garrisoning 
Jerusalem  was  uneasy  respecting  his  prisoner ;  he 
could  not  but  believe  him  guilty  of  some  very 
grave  offence,  seeing  that  so  many  persons,  and 
among  them  not  a  few  responsible  men,  seemed 
to  consider  him  deserving  of  death.  Treason 
and  rebellion  against  the  Empire  filled  the  very 
air  then  of  Judaea;  who  then  was  this  male- 
factor ? 

Commanded  the  ohief  priests  and  all  their 
council  to  appear,  and  brought  Paul  down, 
and  set  him  before  them.  The  procurator  or 
governor  was  evidently  not  in  the  city.  (The 
procuratorship  was  the  office  once  held  by  Pontius 
Pilate.)  In  his  absence  the  chief  authority  in 
Jerusalem  was  held  by  the  commanding  officer  in 
Antonia.  Claudius  Lysias  thus  had  the  power 
in  extraordinary  instances  of  summoning  the 
Sanhedrim  together.  This  power,  after  the  pre- 
ceding day's  tumult,  he  thought  fit  to  exercise. 
Hence  the  meeting  of  the  supreme  Jewish  council. 
Now  Jewish  tradition  tells  us  that  some  twenty- 
six  years  before  this  time,  the  Sanhedrim  had 
ceased  to  hold  their  meetings  in  their  hall  called 
Gazith  which  was  in  the  temple.  Probably  they 
declined  to  sit  in  the  temple  when  the  power  over 
life  and  death  was  taken  from  them  b^  the  Roman 
government.  After  ceasing  to  sit  in  'Gazith,' 
they  adopted  as  their  council  chamber  a  room  in 
the  city,  near  the  bridge  leading  across  the  ravine 
from  the  western  cloister  of  the  temple.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  this  removal  from  the  temple  to  the 
city  was  originally  owing  to  an  'authoritative' 
suggestion  of  the  Roman  power ;  for  within  that 
part  of  the  temple  area  where  the  hall  *  Gazith ' 
was  situated,  the  Romans  as  Gentiles  had  no  access. 
As  on  the  present  occasion,  when  Lysias  brought  in 
Paul,  the  representatives  of  Rome  no  doubt  were 
often  in  the  habit  of  insisting  on  being  present 
at  the  deliberations  of  the  supreme  Jewish 
council. 


Chapter  XXIII. 

Paul's  Defence  before  the  Sanhedrim — He  is  sent  by  the  Ramans  a  State 

Prisoner  to  Ccesarea, 

1  A  ND   Paul,  "earnestly  beholding  *the  council,  said,  Men ''^«^«-^^- 
xV.     and^  brethren,  I  have  ^  lived  '^in  all  good  conscience  ^^*^**"- 

2  before  God   until  this   day.     And   the   high  priest   '  Ananias  ^^^j*-^ 

Phil.  iiL  9o(GkA  ^So  ch.  xxiv.  16 :  Rom.  xiii  5 ;  a  Cor.  i  za,  iv.  9 ;  i  Tim.  i.  5,  iii.  9 ;  a  Tim.  L  3 ; 

Heb.  xiii.  z8.    Cp.  Job  xzvii.  5,  6 :  x  Cor.  iv.  4.  ^  Ch.  xxiv.  7. 

^  omit  *  Men  and.* 
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commanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  -^  smite  him  on  the /s«cx  King. 

XXII.  84. 

3  mouth.     Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall  smite  thee,  thou 
^whited  wall:  for  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law,  and  ^Matxadii. 

4  commandest  me  to  be  smitten  *  contrary  to  the  law.?     And  *^«?'-«^-«' 
*they  that  stood  by  said,   Revilest  thou  God's  high  priest  .?*' ^  J®- *^»- 

5  Then  said  Paul,  ^  I  wist  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  high  *^p-  *^  *"''• 
priest :  for  it  is  written,  '  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil  of  the  ruler  ^Exftxal^s, 

6  of  thy  people.     But  when  Paul  perceived  that  the  one  part    ^^»c^»««- 
were  *"  Sadducees,  and  the  other  Pharisees,  he  cried  out  in  *  the  ^^^^f; 
council,  Men  and^  brethren,  *I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  ^''v^^^^.l' 
Pharisee : "  *  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  **  &?*ch.''5^"' 

7  called  in  question.     And  when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose  a    Sidu.^i,!  *' 
dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  the  ** Sadducees:  and  the    ^■'^"•"•'s- 

8  multitude  was  divided.     For  the  *"  Sadducees  >  say  that  there -^JJj|*f,J3' 
is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nor  spirit :  but  the  Pharisees    ^p  x  Cor!" 

9  confess  both.     And  there  arose  a  great  cry :  and  the  scribes  *    ^'  "• 
that  were  of  the  Pharisees'  part  arose,  and  strove,  saying,  ^  We  f  Seever.  29. 
find  no  evil  in  this  man :  but  '^  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  ''J?*,f"*'  ^* 

10  spoken  to  him,  'let  us  not  fight  against  God.*  And  when '^<=^-^- 39. 
there  arose  a  great  dissension,  the  chief  captain,  fearing  lest 

Paul  should  have  been  pulled  in  pieces  *  of  them,  commanded 

'the  soldiers  to  *e:o  down,  and  to  take  him  by  force  from  /Ver. 27 

^Gk.).    See 

among  them,  and  to  bring  him  into  "'the  castle.  Lu.*xxui.ix. 

11  And  ""the  night  following  the  Lord  *  stood  by  him,  and  said,    ch..»i-3s. 
Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul  :*  for  •'as  thou  hast  'testified  of  me  in  »ye».  16, 3a. 

*^  bee  en.  xxu 

12  Jerusalem,  so  must  thou  bear  witness  also     at  Rome.     And    !♦•  .      ... 

•^  '  wSo  ch.  xviii. 

when  it  was  day,  ^certain  of  the  Jews'  banded  together,  and    9. xx^tas, 
bound  themselves  under  a  curse,  saying  that  they  would  neither  ^^^^i'};. 

13  eat  nor  drink  till  they  had  killed  Paul.     And  they  were  more    ^aTim.iv. 

14  than  forty  which  had  made  this  conspiracy.  And  they  came  to  -J^  \^i^ 
the  chief  priests  and  elders,  and  said.  We  have  bound  ourselves  «gfecch.xw. 
under  a  great  curse,  that  we  will  eat*  nothing  until  we  have  ^v>is.ar,3o. 

15  slain  Paul.  Now  therefore  ye  with  ^the  council  ''signify  to  the  fSe^^chrS'it' 
chief  captain  that  he  '  bring  him  down  unto  you  to-morrow,'  as  ^^**  "*'" 
though  ye  would  inquire  something  more  -'^perfectly  concerning  ''xxW.V,  xxv. 
him :  and  we,  or  ever  he  come  near,  are  ready  to  kill  him.  ^  sl^^rS.^a 

16  And  when  Paul's  sister's  son  heard  of  their  lying  in  wait,  he  ^\^'^u  as 

17  went  and  entered  into  '  the  castle,  and  told  Paul.     Then  Paul    ixiv.aa.' 

^Ver.  xa 

'  The  older  authorities  read^  '  the  son  of  Pharisees.' 

*  The  readings  Here  are  various^  some  of  the  very  ancient  authorities  omitting 
the  word  *the'  be/ore  'scribes,'  others  insert  'some  ;'  the  best  attested  reading 
seems  to  be,  '  and  some  of  the  scribes  of  the  Pharisees'  division,'  etc. 

^  The  most  ancient  authorities  here  omit  the  words ^ '  Let  us  not  fight  against 
God.' 

*  better, '  torn  asunder  by  them.'  «  The  older  authorities  omit '  Paul.' 

*"  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of  ^  c^tK^xn  of  the  Jews,'  read  *  the  Jews.' 

•  literally,  *  that  we  will  taste  nothing,'  etc, 

•  The  older  authorities  omit  *  to-morrow.' 
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called  one  of  the  centurions  unto  hifn,  and  said,   Bring  this 
young  man  unto  the  chief  captain  :  for  he  hath  a  certain  thing^^ 

1 8  to  tell  him.  So  he  took  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  chief 
captain,  and  said,  Paul  the  prisoner  called  me  unto  him,  and 
prayed  me  to  bring  this  young  man  unto  thee,  who  hath  some- 

19  thing  to  say  unto  thee.  Then  the  chief  captain  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  went  with  him  aside  privately,  and  asked  him, 

20  What  is  that  thou  hast  to  tell  me?     And  he  said,  *The  Jews  AVers.14.  is 
have  agreed  to  desire  thee  that  thou  wouldest  bring  down  Paul 
to-morrow  into  *  the  council,  *as  though  they  would  inquire"  «seech.xadL 

2 1  somewhat  of  him  more  -^  perfectly.     But  do  not  thou  yield  unto 

them :  for  there  *lie  in  wait  for  him  of  them  more  than  forty  *La.xi.54. 
men,  which  have  bound  themselves  '  with  an  oath,  that  they  /Ver. » 

(Ok.). 

will  neither  eat  nor  drink  till  they  have  killed  him :  and  now 

22  are  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from  thee.     So  the  chief 
captain  then  let  the  young  man  depart,  and  charged  him,  ^  See  '^^^SfT***** 
thou  tell  no  man  that  thou  hast  ^  showed  these  things  to  me.    £^''^££2*** 

23  And  he  called  unto  him  two  centurions,  saying,  Make  ready    ^J"-  *♦ 
two  hundred  soldiers  to  go  to  *  Caesarea,"  and  horsemen  three-  *^*'wJ  ^ 
score  and  ten,  and  spearmen  two  hundred,  at  the  third  hour  of 

24  the  night ;  And  provide  them  beasts,"  that  they  may  set  Paul 

25  on,  and  bring  him  safe  unto   Felix  *the  governor.     And  he^'Y^^-^sj* 
wrote  a  letter  after  this  manner :  '^*-' 


26  Claudius  Lysias  unto  the  -^most  excellent  *  governor  Felix  /SeeLcL^ 

27  ^ sendeth^^  gvQQtmg.  '"This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  fSeeduxv. 
should  have  been  killed  of  them  :  then  came  I  with  '  an  army,"  ^-cj.  duxxL 
and  rescued  him,  'having  understood  that  he  was  a  Roman.    ?«^*7- 

'  «>  *  Gk.  as  ver. 

28  And  *  when  I  would  have  known  the  cause  wherefore  they  ^  J?;  ^  ^.. 
"accused  him,   I  "'brought   him  forth"  into  their  *  council :  ^g[*J^ 

29  Whom  I  perceived  "  to  be  ''accused  ^of  questions  of  their  law,  •'^*^***- 
but  to  have  nothing  laid  to  his  charge  'worthy  of  death  or  of "'^j^,^ 

30  bonds.  And  "  when  it  was  told  me  how  that  the  Jews  "  *  laid  ■'?^  <a-^«»». 
wait  for  the  man,  I  sent  straightway  to  thee,  and  ^gave  com--'^^^*^ 
mandment  to  his  accusers  also  to  say  before  thee  what  they  had  *^'£^^^' 
against  him.     '^  Farewell."  t^.  ^ 

31  Then  the  soldiers,  as  it  was  commanded  them,  took  Paul,  and  SsSchJx.a4. 

32  brought  him  by  night  to  Antipatris.  On  the  morrow  they  left  *<^*Jav.  a. 
'  the  horsemen  to  go  with  him,  and  returned  to  -^  the  castle :    ao.      *^' 

*  Ver.  23. 

i<>  better,  'he  had  somewhat  to  tell  him.'  /Vers,  i^  .7. 

^^  The  older  authorities  read  here  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural;  render 

tJicn,  *  as  though  thou  wouldest  inquire,'  etc.,  not  *as  though  they  would  inquire.' 
^*  literally, '  as  far  as  Caesarea.' 

**  Render  here,  *  and  he  ordered  them  that  they  should  provide  beasts.' 
^*  omit  ^sendethJ  ^*  better  rendered,  '  with  the  guard.' 

-•  literally,  *  I  conducted  him  down.'         ^'  literally,  *  whom  I  found.' 
^*  The  older  authorities  here  omit  the  words  '  the  Jews ; '  render  then^  *  that 

there  would  be  a  conspiracy  against  the  man.' 
"^  Some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  more  ancient  authorities,  omit  *  Farewell. 
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33  Who,  when  they  came  to  *  Caesarea,  and  delivered  the  epistle'® 

34  to  ^  the  governor,  presented  Paul  also  before  him.     And  when 

''the  governor  had  read  the  letter ^  he  asked  of  what  ^province  J^Jj- JJJ"'- 

he  was:  ^and  when  he  understood  that  he  was  of*  Cilicia ;  «ch.  xxi 

xo-22. 


*and  when  he  understood  that  he  was  of*  Cilicia;  «ch. xxiv.  1. 

'    xo-22. 

35  '  I  will  hear  thee,  said  he,  *  when  thine  accusers  are  also  come.  *X*'*  ?**  ^ 

*'"'  '  '  Cp.  en.  XXV. 

And  he  commanded  him  to  be  kept  in   '  Herod's  judgment  ^JJ^^  jj  ^  ^^ 
hall."  ch.xu;i9'? 


20  better  rendered^  *  the  letter.' 

*^  more  accurately^  *  in  H erodes  praetorium '  or  *  palace.' 


St.  Paul  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim  by  the  Roman 
Officials  in  yerusalem — //e  defends  himself  be- 
fore the  Great  Council,  i-io. 

Ver.  I.  And  Paul,  earnestly  beholding  the 
council.  The  Greek  word  mnviraf,  rendered 
'earnestly  beholding,'  is  used  by  the  apostle  on 
more  than  one  solemn  occasion,  and  describes  the 
strained  earnest  gaze  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
make  up  for  that  weakness  of  sight  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made.  It  has  also 
been  suggested  as  more  than  probable  that  this 
dimness  of  vision,  accompanied  no  doubt  often 
H*:th  grievous  pain,  was  occasioned  by  the  glory 
of  the  Damascus  vision,  and  most  likely  was  the 
celebrated  *  thorn  in  the  flesh '  alluded  to  in  such 
touching  language  in  2  Cor.  xii.  7-9.  Still,  though 
the  eyesight  was  dim,  we  do  not,  as  will  be  seen, 
accept  the  theory  that  he  could  not  discern  whether 
the  one  speaking  to  him  was  the  high  priest.  The 
very  word  here  used  seems  to  imply  the  contrary. 
Once  more,  after  all  those  many  years,  Paul 
was  present  at  a  meeting  of  that  august  assembly 
of  which  he  once  was  most  likely  a  member, 
certainly  was  a  confidential  and  trusted  official. 
With  strained  fixed  gaze  he  looked  round  on  that 
once  familiar  scene,  on  some  old  and  once-loved 
faces,  all  now  looking  on  him  with  the  deepest  hate 
and  aversion.  He  could  not  fail  to  distinguish 
the  high  priest,  seeing  he  noticed  the  several  party 
groups  (ver.  6)  into  which  the  Sanhedrim  was 
divided. 

Said,  Hen  and  brethren.  Rendered  simply, 
'said,  Brethren.'  This  time  he  omits  the  words 
*  and  fathers,'  with  which  he  prefaced  his  address 
on  the  steps  of  *  Antonia,'  to  the  multitude  crowd- 
ing in  the  temple  area  below  him.  Then  it  was 
a  more  impassioned  address,  and  he  appealed 
especially  to  the  elders  present ;  now,  standing 
formally  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrim,  he  re- 
members his  ancient  position  among  them, — a 
position  he  is  conscious  he  has  surely,  by  his  long 
devotion  to  his  Master,  never  forfeited.  So 
he  begins  as  an  equal  speaking  to  equals;  a 
former  Sanhedrist  to  his  ancient  colleagues : 
•Brothers!* 

I  have  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God 
until  this  day.  Well  paraphrased  by  '  I  have 
lived  as  a  true  and  loyal  Jew,  for  the  service 
and  glory  of  God,  from  my  youth  up  until  now.* 
Paul  more  than  once  refers  in  a  similar  way  to 
'conscience.'  So  in  2  Tim.  i.  3,  he  says  he 
had  all  his  life  served  God  with  a  pure  conscience ; 
and  again,  in  i  Tim.  i.  5,  he  writes  how  a  good 
conscience  was  the  end  of  the  commandment. 
See,  too,  Rom.  ii.  15.     Paul  teaches  us  that  a  man 


must  never  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
though,  however,  he  plainly  demonstrates  from  his 
own  early  experience  that  conscience  is  by  no 
means  an  infallible  guide ;  it  requires  light  from  on 
high.  He  shows  us  again,  by  his  own  example, 
from  what  *  good  conscience  before  God '  proceeds : 
I.  From  true  faith  in  Christ,  by  which  the  remis- 
sion of  sins  is  obtained.  2.  From  the  assurance 
of  Divine  grace.  3.  From  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  our  calling. 

The  words  'until  this  day'  cover  aU  his  pre- 
ceding life.  He  felt  he  had  acted  conscientiously 
before  the  Damascene  vision,  according  to  the  dim 
%ht  he  then  possessed  ;  and  after  that  solemn 
meeting  with  the  Lord  Jesus  by  the  way,  he  had 
changed  his  life  and  conversation,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  illuminated  by  the 
ever  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sent  by  his 
Master. 

Ver.  2.  And  the  high  priest  Ananias.  We 
can  imagine  the  wrath  of  the  haughty  prelate  at 
the  first  words  of  the  accused.  What  unheard  of 
presumption  that  this  Paul,  a  renegade  and  out- 
cast, the  enemy  '  of  all  that  the  Sanhedrim  held 
sacred,*  should  dare  to  arrogate  to  himself  *a 
brotherhood  with  them.'  His  former  close  con- 
nection with  that  august  senate  only  rendered  his 
present  strange  claim  more  insupportable  ;  and 
when  the  poor  prisoner  went  on  to  assert  that, 
after  all  the  years  of  apostasy,  Nazarene  leader 
though  he  had  been,  he  was  still  a  loyal  Jew, 
faithful  to  the  God  of  his  fathers,  the  anger  of 
the  high  priest  flamed  forth,  and  he  bade  the 
officials  standing  near  the  accused  to  smite  him 
on  the  mouth. 

Ananias,  who  presided  over  this  meeting  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  the  son  of  Nebedseus,  was  appointed 
to  this  high  office  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  in 
A.D.  48,  some  ten  years  before  St.  Paul  was 
arraigned  before  the  supreme  Jewish  council. 
While  Cumanus  was  procurator  of  Judaea,  Quad- 
ratus,  president  of  Syna,  arrested  and  sent  Ananias 
to  be  tried  at  Rome,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Samaritans,  A.D.  52.  Herod  Agrippa  the  younger 
procured  the  acquittal  of  the  Jewish  party,  whom 
the  Samaritans  accused  of  certain  acts  of  violence. 
Ananias  then  resumed  the  high-priesthood.  He 
was  superseded  by  Ismaei,  the  son  of  Phabi,  just 
before  the  departure  of  Felix  from  Judaea.  This 
change  was  brought  about  by  Herod  Agrippa  the 
younger,  A.D.  59.  He  then  held  the  great  office 
of  high  priest  for  about  eleven  years,  an  un- 
usually lengthened  period  in  those  stormy  days 
of  intrigue.  After  his  deposition,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  exercise  great  influence  among  his 
countrymen.     He  was  famous  for  his  violent  and 
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illegal  acts.  This  evil  though  successful  man  was 
assassinated  by  the  Sicarii  at  last. 

Oommanded  them  that  stood  by  him  to  smite 
him  on  the  mouth.  A  similar  insult  was  offered 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  when  He  stood  accused  before 
the  same  council,  John  xviii.  22.  Commentators 
often  quote  from  Morier's  Second  Journey  through 
Persia  to  show  that  this  treatment  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  unchanging  East  in  our  own 
days.  *  As  soon  as  the  ambassadors  came,'  writes 
this  traveller,  '  he  punished  the  principal  offenders 
by  causing  them  to  be  beaten  before  them ;  and 
those  who  had  spoken  their  minds  too  freely,  he 
smote  upon  the  mouth  with  a  shoe ;^  and  in  another 
passage  Morier  writes  thus,  *  *  *  Call  the  Ferasches, " 
exclaimed  the  king,  *' let  them  beat  the  culprits 
until  they  die  ! "  The  Ferasches  appeared,  and  beat 
them  violently  ;  and  when  they  attempted  to  say 
anything  in  their  defence,  they  were  struck  in  the 
mouth."* 

Ver.  3.  Then  said  Paul  unto  him,  God  shall 
smite  thee,  thou  whited  wsll.  These  strange 
words,  spoken  no  doubt  in  hot  anger  and  excite- 
ment by  the  indignant  prisoner,  must  of  course  be 
understood  not  as  an  imprecation,  but  as  a  pro- 
phetic denunciation  of  a  future  doom.  The 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  to-  the  letter,  for  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Jewish  war,  we  learn  from 
Josephus,  that  in  consequence  of  a  sedition  raised 
by  his  own  son  Eleazar,  the  Sicarii,  led  by 
Menahem,  the  son  of  Judas  of  Galilee,  entered 
«  Jerusalem,  and  after  committing  many  evil  ex- 
cesses, burned  the  palace  of  this  Ananias,  and 
having  dragged  him  and  his  brother  Hezekiah 
from  their  place  of  concealment,  murdered  them 
both  {Bell,  Jud.  ii.  17,  9).  The  expression 
'whited  wall,'  or  hypocrite,  was  used  with  a  slight 
variation  by  the  Lord  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes 
(Matt,  xxiii.  27  ;  Luke  xi.  44).  The  simile,  after 
this  use  by  their  Master,  had  most  likely  become 
proverbial  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  days, 
and  was  singularly  applicable  in  the  case  of  this 
violent  and  haughty  priest,  m  ho  no  doubt  presented 
externally t  as  he  sat  on  his  throne  of  honour  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  with  his  grey  hair  and  white  priestly 
garments,  girt  with  the  insignia  of  his  lofty  office, 
a  venerable  and  imposing  appearance ;  but  inter- 
nalfyy  his  heart  was  full  of  rage  and  of  deadly 
hatred,  of  injustice  and  tyranny.  The  Jews,  as  a 
rule,  painted  their  sepulchres  conspicuously  white, 
that  they  might  not  defile  themselves  by  unexpect- 
edly coming  in  contact  with  them.  Thus  the  walls 
of  the  sepulchre  would  be  white  and  fair-seeming  to 
the  eye,  but  they  would  contain  within,  dead  men's 
bones  and  a  mass  of  putrefying  corruption.  This 
is  most  probably  the  thought  contained  in  St. 
Paul's  comparison,  *  Thou  whited  wall  ;*  although 
it  is  possible  the  allusion  was  simply  to  a  wall 
roughly  and  coarsely  built  of  clay,  and  then  neatly 
and  carefully  coloured  white  to  imitate  stone  on 
the  outside. 

This  expression  of  anger  on  the  part  of  Paul 
was  no  doubt  a  singular  one ;  and  although  the 
hasty  wrathful  words  were  allowed  by  God  to  take 
the  form,  in  this  case,  of  a  prophecy,  they  are  not 
to  be  excused.  Paul  himself  evidently  felt  he  had 
done  wrong  by  thus  giving  way  to  what  seems  to 
be  a  natural  expression  of  fiery  indignation.  We 
hear  him,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  recalling 
them  and  expressing  his  sorrow  for  having  uttered 
them.  In  this  passage  again,  as  so  often  in  these 
Divine  records,  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  strict 


accuracy  of  the  compiler  of  these  *  Acts '  of  the 
first  days  ;  concealing  nothing,  passing  over  no- 
thing which  belonged  to  the  memories  of  the  first 
grand  days  of  Christianity,  though  these  memories 
contained  not  a  few  details  which  could  not  fail  to 
mar  in  the  eyes  of  coming  generations  the  charac- 
ters of  those  great  ones, — men  like  Peter,  and  Paul* 
and  Barnabas,  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
choice  of  to  lay  the  early  stories  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  on  earth. 

IVe  dare  not  blame  very  hardly  this  very  natural 
ebullition  of  anger  on  the  part  of  the  long-suffering 
apostle,  who  was  thus  requited,  by  an  insulting 
and  painful  blow,  inflicted  by  the  order  of  the 
high  priest,  for  his  brave  patient  life  of  utter  self- 
denial  and  self-surrender,  seeing  that  the  noble 
Luther  (quoted  by  Lange)  thus  writes  of  the  trans- 
action :  *  If  St.  Paul  in  this  manner  assails  the 
priest  who  was  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
why  should  I  hesitate  to  assail  those  painted 
bishops  and  monks  that  come  from  the  pope, 
without  any  authority  from  God  or  from  man.' 

But  though  perhaps  rve  should  be  slow  to  blame, 
we  may  at  least  compare  the  conduct  of  the  ser- 
vant Paul  with  the  behaviour  of  the  Master  Christ, 
when  He  stood  as  a  prisoner  before  these  same 
haughty  judges.  Jerome  felt  this,  and  very  hotly 
asks,  *  Where  (>i/r<f)  is  that  patience  of  the  Redeemer, 
who,  when  He  was  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter,  opened  not  his  mouthy  but  gently  says  to 
the  men  that  struck  Him  :  "  If  I  have  spoken  evil, 
bear  witness  of  the  evil ;  but  if  well,  why  smitest 
thou  Me  ?  .  .  .  . "  We  do  not  then  detract  from 
the  apostle ;  but  we  do  proclaim  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  who,  when  He  suffered  in  the  flesh,  rose 
grandly  above  all  sense  of  injury  done  to  the  flesh, 
rose  above  the  weakness  of  the  flesh. ' 

For  sittest  thou  to  judge  me  after  the  law. 
As  we  shall  point  out  further  down,  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  Paul,  when  he  thus 
spoke  in  fierce  wrath,  was  for  a  moment  ignorant 
who  it  was  to  whom  he  addressed  his  bitter  words, 
*  thou  whited  wall.*  He  pointedly  here  addresses 
as  *  the  whited  wall '  the  one  presiding  over  that 
august  and  venerable  assembly  with  wluch  he  was 
once  so  intimately  acquainted. 

Ver.  4.  And  they  thajt  stood  by  said,  EeyUeet 
thou  God's  high  priest?  It- was— and  St.  Paul 
knew  it  well — contrary  to  the  law  of  Moses  (see 
Ex.  xxii.  28,  subsequently  quoted  by  him)  to 
revile  one  placed  in  a  position  of  authority,  such 
as  the  high  priest,  or  any  one  sitting  as  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  council, — *  the  father  of  the  house 
of  judgment,'  as  the  Talmud  calls  him. 

Ver.  5.  Then  said  Paul,  I  wist  not,  brethren, 
that  he  was  the  high  priest:  for  it  is  written. 
Thou  Shalt  not  sp^ik  evil  of  the  ruler  of  thy 
people.  What  is  meant  by  these  words  ?  *  I  wist 
not  (•»»  nhtv)  that  he  was  the  high  priest.* 
Several  well-meant  but  mistaken  interpretations 
have  been  suggested  in  order  to  avoid  what  seems 
the  only  correct  conclusion,  viz.  that  Paul  on  this 
occasion  *  spoke  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,* — a 
fault  which  the  noble-hearted  man  was  himself,  as 
we  shall  see,  swift  to  acknowledge.  Of  these,  the 
following  are  the  principal :  {a)  Paul  did  not  per- 
sonally know  the  high  priest.  He  had  been 
absent — save  on  his  very  few  brief  visits — for  so 
many  years  (between  twenty  and  thirty)  from 
Jerusalem,  and  the  high  priest  was  so  frequently 
changed,  that  he  did  not  know  this  high  priest 
Ananias  by  sight,    ib)  *  I  wist  not  ;*  in  other  words, 
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Paul  said :  I  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  president 
of  the  Sanhedrim  who  was  addressing  me.  I 
heard,  indeed,  a  voice  commanding  the  rough 
officer  to  smite  me  on  the  mouth  ;  but  my  dim 
vision  prevented  me  from  distinguishing  the 
speaker,  [c)  Paul  would  not  acknowledge  one  who 
could  thus  transgress  the  law,  who  could  forget 
himself  so  far  as  to  give  such  an  unjust  and  cruel 
command  as  the  order  to  smite  on  the  mouth  a 
defenceless  prisoner  pleading  for  his  life  before  so 
august  a  court.  This  interpretation  of  the  words 
would  then  understand  them  as  spoken  'ironically.* 
(d)  The  apostle  did  not  consider  that  Ananias  was 
the  lawful  high  priest.  He  looked  on  him  only  as 
the  puppet  set  up  by  Rome,  or  Rome's  agent,  the 
younger  Agrippa,  and  not  as  the  legally  consti- 
tuted head  of  the  sacred  Jewish  hierarchy.  But  of 
these  (a),  (r),  and  {d)  arc  quite  unsatisfactory,  mere 
baseless  suppositions;  while  {d)  is  refuted  by 
the  fact  already  referred  to  in  these  notes.  Paul 
(ver.  3)  speaks  expressly  to  the  president  *  sitting 
there  to  judge  him  after  the  law  ; '  so  the  dimness 
of  his  eyesight  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse.  It 
is  better  then  to  concede,  as  we  have  done  above 
(see  note  on  ver.  3),  that  Paul,  at  once  recognising 
he  was  wrong,  simply  and  truthfully  confesses  that 
when  he  had  uttered  the  reviling  angry  words, 
he  had  not  considered  that  it  was  the  hi^h  priest 
of  Israel  whom  he  was  addressing.  We  might 
paraphrase  Paul's  words  thus  :  I  spake  the 
angry  words  without  reflection.  I  thought  at 
that  moment  of  bitter  indignation  nothing  of  high 
priest  or  president  of  the  supreme  council  of 
Israel.  Had  I  reflected,  I  had  never  spoken 
thus ;  for  it  is  written  in  the  sacred  law,  which  I 
reverence  with  as  deep  a  veneration  as  any  of  you, 
*  TAou  shalt  not  speak  evil  oftfu  ruler  of  thy  people,  * 
This  quotation  is  verbatim  from  the  Septuagint 
Version  of  Ex.  xxii.  28. 

Ver.  6.  Bat  when  Paul  perceiyed  that  the  one 
part  were  Saddncees,  and  the  other  Pharisees. 
The  great  council  now  for  many  years  seems  to 
have  been  divided  roughly  into  two  great  parties, 
the  Sadducees  and  the  Pharisees.  (See  on  the 
position  held  in  Israel  at  this  time  by  these  two 
sects,  Excursus  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.) 

He  cried  out  in  the  oonncil,  Hen  and 
brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee  and  the  son  of  a 
Pharisee:  of  the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the 
dead  I  am  called  in  question.  The  true  read- 
ing here  is  *  the  son  of  Pharisees.'  Paul's  conduct 
in  thus  involving  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
present  in  the  Sanhedrim  in  a  violent  dispute, 
has  been  the  theme  of  much  controversy.  The 
very  praise  lavished  on  what  has  been  called  *a 
strategic  act'  on  the  part  of  the  apostle,  raises 
doubts  in  the  mind  of  the  seeker  after  God, 
whether  or  no  Paul's  action  here  was  right 
and  wise.  For  instance,  the  celebrated  Roman 
Catholic  expositor  Cornelius  A.  Lapide,  builds  on 
it  the  famous  maxim,  *  The  war  of  heretics  is  the 
peace  of  the  Church.'  He  calls  this  the  only 
method  of  maintaining  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
Alford's  words  here  are  singularly  happy :  '  Surely 
no  defence  of  Paul  for  adopting  this  course  is 
required,  but  our  admiration  is  due  to  his  skill 
and  presence  of  mind.  Nor  need  we  hesitate  to 
regard  such  skill  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
that  in  such  an  liour  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  should 
buggest  words  to  the  accused,  which  the  accuser 
should  not  be  able  to  gainsay.  All  prospect  of  a 
iair  trial  was  hopeless.     He  well  knew,  from  past 


and  present  experience,  that  personal  odium 
would  bias  hb  Judges,  and  violence  prevail  over 
justice ;  he  therefore  uses  in  the  cause  of  truth  the 
maxim  so  often  perverted  to  the  cause  of  falsehood. 
Divide  et  impera. ' 

On  considering  Paul's  words,  '  I  am  a  Pharisee,* 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  after  all,  the  great 
doctrine  which  distinguished  the  Pharisees  of 
those  days  was  their  belief  in  the  resurrection. 
It  was  this  which  really  separated  them  from  their 
rivals  the  Sadducees.  The  Pharisee  teachers,  it 
has  been  truly  remarked,  had  given  to  this  doctrine 
a  prominence  which  it  never  had  before.  Many 
of  their  noblest  members,  even  leaders,  mainly 
on  this  account  had  been  secret  disciples  of  our 
Lord,  such  as  Nicodemus,  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
and  possibly  the  Rabbi  Gamaliel.  Some  seven 
or  eight  years  before  this  time  we  know  that 
already  among  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  were  many  avowed  Pharisees  (see  chap. 
XV.  5).  The  apostle  really  said,  to  use  Plumpire's 
paraphrase  of  his  words  here  :  '  I  am  a  Pharisee ; 
yes,  I  am  one  with  you  in  all  that  is  truest  in  your 
creed.  I  invite  you  to  listen  and  see  whether 
what  I  now  proclaim  to  you  is  not  the  crown  and 
completion  of  all  your  hopes  and  yearnings.  Is 
not  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  the  one  thing  needed 
for  a  proof  of  that  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  of  which  you  and  your  fathers  have  been 
witnesses  ? ' 

There  was  a  common  ground  on  which  Paul 
with  the  Christian  teachers  and  the  Pharisees 
met  together,  and  the  apostle  longed  to  lead 
those  who  had  already  grasped  a  part  of  the  truth 
yet  higher  into  the  regions  of  gospel  light.  The 
hope  of  the  fathers  fulfilled  by  the  coming  of 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  sealed  by  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  these 
two  themes  were  the  groundwork  of  all  Paul's 
preaching.  We  gather  from  the  *  Acts '  and  the 
inspired  Epistles  that  the  Christianity  of  the  first 
days  was  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (see  i  Cor.  xv.  15-20,  where  the  apostle 
presses  home  this  argument  with  what  we  may 
dare  to  term  a  sublime  temerity).  Thus  Paul  in 
his*  words,  *  I  am  a  Pharisee  ....  of  the  hope 
and  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in 
question,'  took  his  standing  on  the  same  platform 
with  his  former  friends  and  now  jealous  and 
relentless  foes  the  Pharisees.  My  only  crime,  he 
urged  with  passionate  earnestness,  is  that  I 
preach  with  a  strange  success  that  great  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection,  the  maintaining  of  which  at 
all  risks,  in  an  unbelieving  and  faithless  genera- 
tion, is  the  reason  of  existence  of  the  whole  Pharisee 
sect.  On  that  doctrine  Paul  as  a  Christian  knew 
how  to  flash  a  new  strong  light,  but  the  *  teaching ' 
itself  for  which  he  really  suffered  was  only  the 
teaching  of  the  purest  Pharisee  school. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  there  arose 
a  dissension  between  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Sadducees.  Th::  effect  of  Paul's  words* was  to 
suggest  to  one  of  the  great  parties,  the  Pharisees, 
that  after  all,  the  chief  doctrines  taught  by  this 
man  and  his  fellow-believers  were  much  more 
akin  to  their  own  school  of  teaching  than  were 
the  doctrines  of  their  rivals  the  Sadducees.  It 
would  surely  never  do,  thought  the  Pharisee 
leaders,  to  unite  with  the  Sadducees  here,  and  do 
to  death  one  who  really  is  helping  us  and  doing 
our  work  in  opposition  to  those  hateful  unbe- 
lieving Sadducees. 
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Ver.  8.  For  the  8«ddiioew  say  that  there  ie 
310  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  epizit;  hat 
the  Fhariaees  confeai  hoth.  The  strict  accuraqr 
of  this  description  of  the  author  of  the  '  Acts '  is 
borne  witness  to  by  Josephus,  who  te^ls  us,  in  his 
^Vars  oftfu  Jews,  that  *  the  Sadducees  reject  the 
permanence  or  existence  of  the  soul  after  death, 
and  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  an  invisible 
world;'  and  in  his  AntiquitUs,  that  'the  Sad- 
ducees hold  that  the  souls  of  men  perish  with 
their  bodies.'  The  same  Jewish  writer  speaks,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  Pharisees*  opinions  in  his 
Antiquities  in  the  following  terms :  *  Souls  [of 
men]  have  an  immortal  strength,  and  are  destined 
to  be  rewarded  or  punished  in  another  state  ac- 
cording to  the  life  here,  as  it  has  been  one  of 
virtue  or  vice.*  It  has  been  asked  how  the 
alleged  unbelief  of  the  Sadducees  in  angels  and 
spirits  can  be  reconciled  with  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
which  contains  so  many  accounts  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  angels,  which  holds  so  many  distinct 
references  to  the  life  of  the  soul  in  another  state 
(see,  for  instance,  the  words  of  the  Eternal  speaking 
from  the  burning  bush,  when  He  declares  Himself 
to  Moses  to  be  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  though  when  He 
thus  spoke  these  patriarchs  had  been  long  dead 
and  buried,  and  we  know  the  Eternal  of  Hosts 
was  no  God  of  the  dead,  only  of  the  living ;  there- 
fore these  supposed  dead  ones  must  have  been, 
when  Moses  listened  to  the  voice  from  the  flaming 
fire,  still  living,  though  not  among  mm),  Plumptre 
su^ests  the  following  able  solution  of  this  surface 
difficulty  :  *  The  great  body  of  the  higher  priestly 
class  were,  we  know,  mere  Sadducees  (chap.  v. 
17) ;  and  what  on  these  principles  was  the 
meaning  of  the  temple  ritual  ?  They  were,  in  fact, 
carried  along  by  one  of  the  great  waves  of  thought 
which  were  then  passing  over  -the  ancient  world, 
and  were  Epicureans  and  Materialists  without 
knowing  it.  .  .  .  For  them  the  angels  of  the 
Pentateuch  were  not  distinct  beings,  but  evan- 
escent manifestations  of  the  Divine  glory ' — like 
clouds. 

Ver.  9.  The  Bcribes  that  were  of  the  Phari- 
eees'  part  arose  and  strove.  As  a  rule  the 
*  scribes  *  belonged  to  the  sect  of  Pharisees,  as 
that  party  reverently  attended  to  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets,  and  the  multitude  of  traditions  and 
teachings  that  had  grown  up  round  the  sacred 
writings.  These  comments  and  interpretations 
were  especially  the  charge  of  the  *  scribe.  *  There 
were,  however,  some  scribes  attached  to  the 
sceptical  Sadducees.  They  appear  here  promi- 
nently as  being  men  of  high  culture  and  learning, 
and  accustom^  to  argument.  They  were  naturally 
put  forward  as  the  speakers. 

We  find  no  evil  in  this  man.  The  appeal  of 
Paul  had  found  the  heart  of  the  Pharisee  section 
in  the  Sanhedrim.  These  recognise  now  that  the 
Christian  teacher  was  not  the  enemy  they  should 
fear :  they  and  Paul  had  another  and  a  common 
foe  in  the  sceptic  Sadducees. 

But  if  a  spirit  or  an  angel  hath  spoken  to 
him,  let  ns  not  fight  against  Ood.  The  words 
•let  us  not  fight  against  God'  do  not  occur  in 
the  most  trustworthy  and  ancient  MSS.  They 
were  evidently  introduced  from  the  speech  of 
Gamaliel  to  the  Sanhedrim  spoken  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  before  (see  Acts  v.  39),  to  com- 
plete  the   sentence,   which   at  first  sight  appears 


unfinished.  Some  have  supposed  the  concluding 
words  were  drowned  in  the  tumultuous  cries  of 
the  Sadducees,  and  were  consequently  unheard; 
but  the  explanation  suggested  by  Dr.  Hackett  is 
the  most  satisfactory,  and  probably  represents  the 
true  cause  of  the  seeming  abruptness  :  '  Undoubt- 
edly a  designed  aposiopesis.  A  significant  gesture 
or  look  toward  the  Saaducees  expressed  w£it  was 
left  unsaid :  If  a  spirit  spoke  to  him  or  an  angel 
— that  is  not  an  impossible  thing:  the  matter  then 
assumes  importance.  For  other  exaniples  of  apo- 
siopesis, see  Luke  xix.  42,  xxii.  42.*  It  is  possible 
there  is  a  special  reference  here  to  what  Paul  had 
said  in  his  speech  on  the  steps  of  the  tower  of 
Antonia  concerning  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
him  on  the  way  to  Damascus. 

Ver.  10.  And  when  there  arose  a  great  dia- 
semion,  the  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paol 
should  have  been  piUled  in  pieces  of  them, 
oonmianded  the  soldiers  to  go  down.  The  ex- 
citement in  the  council  hall  continued  to  increase. 
The  Sadducees  endeavouring  to  seize  him  as  a 
blasphemer,  the  Pharisees  laying  hold  on  him  to 
rescue  and  protect  him,  the  apostle  was  literally 
in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces.  Claudius 
Lysias,  who  was  present  in  the  assembly,  at  once 
intervened  and  ordered  a  guard  of  his  soldiers  to 
interpose  and  bring  the  accused  again  into  the 
Roman  barracks  in  Antonia.  He  felt  he  was 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  one  who  claimed  to 
be  a  citizen  of  Rome. 

Ver.  II.  And  the  night  following,  the  Lord 
stood  by  him,  and  said,  Be  of  good  cheer,  Paul; 
for  as  thou  hast  testified  of  me  in  Jerusalem,  so 
must  thou  bear  witness  also  at  Rome.  Probably 
the  Lord  Jesus  made  this  revelation  to  the  apostle 
in  a  dream.  Paul  saw  his  Master  standing  by 
him,  and  heard  His  comforting  cheering  words. 
It  was  indeed  a  most  solemn  crisis  in  his  eventful 
fife.  He  had  but  just  escaped  death,  owing  his 
safety  on  the  two  preceding  days  alone  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Roman  soldiery.  He  was  on 
the  threshold  of  a  prison  whence  he  knew  that, 
owing  to  the  sleepless  cunning  of  the  Tewish  hier- 
archy, there  would  be  no  going  out  till  the  morning 
of  his  execution.  He  had,  besides,  good  reason 
for  feeling  very  dispirited  with  the  result  of  the 
witness  he  had  borne  at  Jerusalem. 

All  these  gloomy  thoughts  no  doubt  weighed  on 
the  wearied  apostle's  mind  as  he  lay  down  and 
tried  to  sleep  that  night  in  the  barrack  prison- 
room  in  Antonia.  But  the  Lord  had  pity  on  His 
harassed  servant,  and  reassured  him,  telling  him 
that  not  only  would  he  be  preserved  in  all  his 
present  dangers,  but  that,  improbable  as  it  then 
seemed,  he  would  live  to  bear  his  gallant  testi- 
mony in  distant  Rome — ^in  Rome  where  he  had  so 
long  and  so  earnestly  desired  to  labour.  *  So  may 
one  crumb  of  Divine  grace  and  help  be  multiplied 
to  feed  5000  wants  and  anxieties'  (Alford). 
Paul's  voice,  so  said  his  Master  to  him,  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  two  capitals  of  the  world — ^in  Jeru- 
salem the  metropolis  of  the  religious,  and  in 
Rome  the  metropolis  of  the  civil  world.  The 
results  of  his  preaching  in  each  of  these  centres 
deserve  attention.  In  Jerusalem,  Paul's  mission 
was  a  complete  failure :  his  words  there  were 
spoken  to  the  winds,  they  were  written  upon  the 
sand  ;  but  when  Paul  left  Jerusalem,  the  days  of 
the  city  were  numbered.  In  about  ten  years  from 
the  day  when  his  pleading  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  execrations  in  the  temple,  and  a  few  hours 
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later  in  the  Sanhedrim  hall,  not  one  stone  of  the 
doomed  city  was  left  on  another.  In  Rome  he 
helped  to  build  up  a  flourishing  churcb.  His 
presence  had  been  long  looked  for  in  the  great 
metropolis ;  and  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  world 
was  lost  to  the  imperial  city,  the  once  despised 
religion  of  Paul  and  his  companions  restored  to 
the  Rome  which  had  welcomed  him  and  received 
his  message,  a  new  and  even  grander  empire  than 
the  proudest  of  the  early  Caesars  had  ruled  over. 
The  words  of  the  Master  in  the  vision  were  in- 
deed fulfilled— fulfilled,  too,  in  that  deeper  sense 
which  the  solemn  word  *to  bear  witness*  was 
beginning  to  assume  in  the  familiar  language  of 
Christians. 

Paul  would  be  preserved  to  help  in  laying  the 
foundation  stories  of  the  Roman  Church;  and 
besides  this,  the  day  was  not  so  far  distant  when 
the  veteran  soldier  of  Christ  should  again  bear  his 
true  loyal  witness  to  the  Master,  when  in  the 
martyr's  painful  death  he  should  pass  to  his  rest 
at  Rome. 

The  Jews  now  conspire  agaimi  the  Life  of  Paul — 
The  Romans,  alarnudfor  his  Safety,  send  him 
strongly  guarded  to  Casarea,  the  Headquarters 
of  their  Power  in  those  Parts,  12-35. 

Ver.  12.  And  when  it  was  day,  certain  of  the 
Jews  bonded  together,  and  bound  themselveB 
under  a  curse,  saying  that  they  would  neither 
eat  nor  drink  .tiU  they  had  kiUed  Paul.     *The 

contrast  is  great  between  the  peaceful  assurance 
thus  secretly  given  to  the  faith  of  the  apostle 
in  his  place  of  imprisonment  and  the  active 
malignity  of  his  enemies  in  the  city '  (Howson, 
St.  Paul),  The  Jews  here  alluded  to  were 
doubtless  composed  of  Paul's  bitter  foes  firom 
Asia  then  present  in  Jerusalem  for  the  Pentecostal 
feast,  together  with  his  Sadducsean  opponents. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  considerable 
number  of  these  Jews  belonged  to  that  wild  and 
fanatic  association  which  played  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  last  years  of  Jeru- 
salem—  the  Sicarii  or  assassins.  These  violent 
men    bound    themselves    with  a    dreadful    oath 

{kherem,  Qin    «>«^f^),  that  is,  they  invoked  the 

curse  of  God  upon  themselves  in  the  event  of 
their  violating  their  vow,  binding  themselves 
neither  to  eat  nor  drink  until  they  had  murdered 
Paul,  the  enemy  of  their  race.  In  the  case  of 
such  fearful  vows,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  that 
wild  time  of  disorder  and  hatred,  the  Talmud, 
however,  provided  a  loophole  of  escape  for  those 
who  so  rashly  took  this  burden  on  themselves; 
they  furnished  the  means  of  releasing  the  man 
from  the  vow  and  the  curse,  if  the  carrying  it 
out  in  its  entirety  became  impossible :  '  He 
that  hath  vowed  not  to  eat  anything,  woe  to  him 
if  he  eat,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  eat  not :  if  he  eat, 
he  sinneth  against  his  vow;  if  he  eat  not,  he 
sinneth  against  his  life.  What  must  one  do  in 
such  a  case?  Let  him  approach  the  wise  ones, 
and  they  will  release  him  from  his  vow,  as  it  is 
written,  **The  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health"  Prov. 
xiL  x8  '  (from  the  Talmud,  quoted  by  Lightfoot, 
Hora  Heb.  et  Talm. ).  The  above  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  casuistry  of  the  Jewish  doctors* 

Ver.  14.  And  they  came  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,  and  said.  We  have  hound  ouzselTes 
under  a  great  curse,  that  we  will  eat  noUdng 


till  we  have  slain  Paul.  No  doubt  the  party 
of  religious  assassins  went  to  that  ^oup  of  the 
Sanhedr'un  known  as  bitterly  hostile  to  PauL 
We  have  no  definite  information  which  would  tell 
us  that  Ananias  the  high  priest  was  a  Sadducee  ; 
but  from  our  knowledge  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  priests  in  high  position  at  that  time 
belonged  to  that  sect,  and  also  from  the  tone  of 
rancorous  hatred  assumed  by  Ananias  towards 
Paul  when  he  was  arraigned  before  the  council, 
we  may  conclude  with  some  certainty  that  he  did 
belong  to  that  party,  and  was  one  of '  the  chief 
priests '  to  whom  the  conspirators  came. 

Ver.  15.  Now  therefore  ye  with  the  oonnoil 
signify  to  the  chief  captain  that  he  bring  him 
down  unto  you  to-monow  .  .  .  and  we,  or 
ever  he  oome  near,  are  ready  to  kill  him. 
This  seems  at  first  sight  a  strange  story,  that  so 
monstrous  a  design  should  have  been  conceived 
and  communicated  to  the  chief  priests  and  elders, 
— to  the  leading  members,  in  fact,  of  the  august 
council  of  the  Sanhedrim, — and  positively  should 
have  received  the  approval  of  these  venerable 
men ;  ay,  more  than  their  approval,  their  hearty 
concurrence  and  the  promise  of  their  assistance. 
Still,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Jewish  state  in  these  unhappy 
days.  We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  Antiquities 
of  Josephus,  how  zealots  of  Jerusalem  had  con- 
spired together  to  assassinate  Herod  the  Great 
bNscause  he  had  built  an  amphitheatre  and  cele- 
brated games  in  the  Holy  City.  Philo,  the 
famous  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  wrote  in  this  age, 
and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  views 
of  morality  which  were  held  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era  in  the  great  Jewish  schools,  ihas 
writes  :  *  It  is  highly  proper  that  all  who  have  a 
zeal  for  virtue  should  have  a  right  to  punish  with 
their  own  hands  without  delay  uiose  who  are  guilty 
of  this  orime '  [that  is,  forsaking  what  the  ortho- 
dox Jew  considered  the  worship  of  the  true  God] 
.  .  .  *not  carrying  them  before  any  magistrate, 
but  that  they  should  indulge  the  abhorrence  of 
evil  and  the  love  of  God  which  they  entertain,  by 
inflicting  immediate  punishment  on  such  impious 
apostates — ^r^^arding  themselves  for  the  time  as 
ail  things  .  .  .  judges  •  .  .  accusers,  witnesses, 
the  laws,  the  people ;  so  that,  hindered  by  nothing, 
they  may  witnout  fear  and  with  all  promptitude 
espouse  the  cause  of  piety '  {Philo,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Hackett).  *  It  is  melancholy,'  writes  Professor 
Plumptre,  *  to  remember  how  often  the  casuistry 
of  Christian  theologians  has  run  in  the  same 
groove.  In  this  respect  the  Jesuit  teaching 
absolves  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  heretical 
rulers,  and  die  practical  issue  of  that  teaching  in 
the  history  of  tne  Gunpowder  Plot  and  of  the 
murders  perpetrated  by  Clement  (Henry  iii.)  and 
by  Ravaillac  (Henry  IV.)  presents  only  too  painful 
a  parallel.' 

Ver.  16.  And  when  Paul*s  sister*B  son  heard 
of  their  lying  in  wait,  he  went  and  entered  into 
the  castle,  and  told  Paul.  It  is  singular  that  this 
is  the  only  mention  in  the  *  Acts  *  of  any  of  Paul's 
relations.  We  hear  nothing  further  of  this  young 
man.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  or  his  mother — 
Paul's  sister  —  was  resident  in  the  Holy  City, 
otherwise  the  apostle  would  hardly  have  lodged 
with  Mnason  during  the  visit  (chap.  xxi.  16).  It 
is  more  likely  that,  as  Paul  had  been  years  before, 
so  his  nephew  now  was  a  stranger  student,  per- 
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haps  from  Tarsus,  in  the  great  Terusalem  schools  ; 
and  that  there  he  had  heard  the  plot  against  the 
arch-traitor  to  the  old  customs  of  Judaism,  as  some 
termed  him,  discussed. 

There  were  evidently  many  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  missionary  apostle.  We  know  there 
were  some  dwelling  at  Tarsus ;  here  at  Jerusalem 
we  meet  with  his  nephew  ;  at  Rome,  we  also  read 
in  two  passages  of  his  kinsmen  (Rom.  xvi  7  and  1 1). 

Apparently  there  was  no  difficulty  of  access  to 
Paul  m  his  temporary  imprisonment  in  Antonia. 
Here,  as  in  several  other  places,  the  courtesy  of 
the  higher  Roman  officials  tow  ards  the  seemingly 
friendless  and  persecuted  missionary  is  noticeable. 
See  especially  Acts  xvi.  33,  xxiv.  23,  xxvi.  32, 
xxvii.  3,  xxviii.  30. 

Ver.  17.  Then  Paul  called  one  of  the  oen- 
tnrionB  nnto  him,  and  said,  Bring  this  yonng 
man  unto  the  chief  captain.    Attention  has  been 

t'ustly  called  here  to  the  fact  that,  although  Paul 
lad  just  received  the  Divine  promise  of  protection 
in  all  these  present  dangers,  yet  he  neglected  none 
of  the  ordinary  means  of  safety  which  were  pre- 
sented to  him,  evidently  looking  on  them  as  the 
saving  hand  of  the  Lord  stretched  out  to  him. 
There  was  nothing  of  wild  unreasoning  enthusiasm 
in  the  great  missionary  apostle. 

Ver.  18.  Panl  the  prisoner  called  me  nnto 
him,  and  prayed  me,  etc.  The  '  prisoner  ; '  the 
Greek  word  signifies  '  one  bound.'  We  may  con- 
clude that  Paul  was  fastened  by  a  chain  to  the  arm 
of  a  soldier.  As  a  Roman  citizen  he  was  in  cus- 
todia  miliUiris.  *  We  may  well  believe  that  at  this 
time  he  little  thought  how  long  that  name  (of  the 
prisoner)  would  be  used  of  him,  first  by  others  and 
then  by  himself,  until  it  became  as  a  title  of  honour 
in  which  he  seemed  to  glory  almost  more  than  in 
that  of  apostle.  Comp.  Eph.  iii.  i,  iv.  I ;  Philem. 
vers.  I  and  9'  (Plumptre). 

Ver.  19.  Then  the  chief  captain  took  him  by 
the  hand.  It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander was  favourably  impressed  with  something 
in  Paul's  bearing,  and  probably  with  his  words. 
He  was  clearly  glad  to  be  able  in  any  way  to  assist 
him.  His  sympathies  are  evidently  with  Paul,  not 
with  his  priestly  foes,  as  years  before  Pilate's  had 
been  with  another  prisoner  greater  than  Paul. 

Claudius  Lysias  listens  carefully,  to  the  story  of 
the  plot  as  it  was  detailed  to  him  by  Paul's  sister's 
son,  and  is  at  once  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
information.  To  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  further 
explanation  with  the  Sanhedrim,  he  makes  imme- 
diate preparation  for  sending  the  prisoner,  who 
had  evidently  incurred  such  deep  hatred  at  the 
hands  of  the  turbulent  and  seditious  Jews,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  to  the  Roman  headquarters  at 
Caesarea,  where  resided  an  official  of  the  highest 
rank.  The  custody  and  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
such  an  important  prisoner  as  Paul  evidently  was, 
the  commander  of  the  Jerusalem  garrison  felt 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  armed  with  far 
greater  authority  than  was  possessed  by  the  simple 
commander  of  a  thousand. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  called  nnto  him  two  centu- 
rions, saying.  Make  ready  two  hundred  soldiers 
to  go  to  GflBsarea,  and  horsemen  threescore  and 
ten,  and  spearmen  two  hundred,  at  the  third 
hour  of  the  night.  Four  hundred  and  seventy 
soldiers  seems  to  have  been  a  large  force  to  have 
guarded  a  single  prisoner  from  the  murderous 
design  of  forty  Sicarii,  but  the  disturbed  uneasy  state 
of  the  entire  country  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 


the  Roman  commander  in  Antonia  was  perplexed 
and  alarmed  about  the  whole  matter.  He  sus- 
pected there  was  more  in  the  charge  against 
Paul  than  met  the  eye,  and  was  anxious  to  deliver 
the  accused  safe  into  the  hands  of  the  superior 
authority  at  Caesarea.  The  fact,  too,  of  the 
Roman  citizenship  of  the  prisoner,  whose  death 
was  evidently  earnestly  desired  by  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  made  him  more  cautious.  This 
large  and  powerful  escort  was  to  set  out  in  ail 
secrecy,  when  it  was  dark,  at  the  third  hour  of 
the  night, — that  is,  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, — 
as  Claudius  Lysias  desire<f,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
any  collision  with  the  zealots  and  their  supporters 
in  the  supreme  council.  There  is  some  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  translated 
'  spearmen '  (Sf^<«Ac/3«i/;),  rendered  in  the  Vulgate 
lancearios,  as  the  term  is  never  found  in  any  Greek 
writings  before  the  time  of  Constant ine  Porphyro- 
genitus,  who  makes  use  of  it  hundreds  of  years 
later  to  describe  some  light-armed  troops.  Some 
commentators,  arguing  from  the  meaning  of  the 
words  with  which  the  term  is  compounded,  have 
supposed  that  they  were  a  body-guard  who  pro- 
tected the  right  side  of  the  commanding  officer, 
others  that  they  were  military  lictors.  Ewald 
suggests  they  were  Arabian  auxiliaries  attached  to 
the  Roman  forces  in  Judsea,  Arabia  being  famous 
for  its  slingers.  On  the  whole,  our  English  trans- 
lation *  spearmen,*  which  reproduces  Ae  Vulgate 
larueariif  is  likely  to  be  correct. 

Ver.  24.  And  faring  him  safe  unto  Felix  the 
gOYemor.  The  career  of  this  powerful  and  un- 
principled man,  who,  owing  to  his  meeting  with 
the  despised  Jew  Paul,  has  obtained  a  conspicu- 
ous niche  in  history,  is  principally  interesting  to 
us  as  affording  a  good  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  high  position  and  great  dignity  were  acquired 
under  the  rule  of  the  Caesars  in  the  6rst  and  second 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Felix  and  his 
brother  Pallas  were  originally  slaves,  and  then 
freedmen  in  the  house  of  a  noble  Roman  lady, 
Antonia,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Pallas 
became  the  favourite  and  subsequently  minister 
of  the  emperor.  He  procured  for  his  brother 
Felix  the  important  post  of  procurator  of  Judaea 
about  A.D.  52.  The  historian  Tacitus  writes  of 
him  as  one  who,  trusting  to  his  brother's  powerful 
influence  at  court,  knew  he  could  commit  any 
wrong  with  impunity.  He  was  notoriously  avari- 
cious, cruel,  and  licentious,  but  withal  a  man  of 
great  energy  and  talent,  wielding,  however,  as 
Tacitus  tells  us,  *  the  power  of  a  tyrant  with  the 
temper  of  a  slave.*  According  to  Josephus,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  oppressive 
governors  ever  despatched  from  Rome  to  rule  over 
Judsea.  Suetonius,  in  his  history  of  Claudius, 
mentions  this  Roman  official  as  the  '  husband  (in 
succession)  of  three  queens  : ' — (1)  Drusilla,  the 
daughter  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  and  Selene, 
the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  (2) 
Another  princess  of  the  same  name — Drusilla — 
the  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  sister  of 
Herod  Agrippa  11.  ;  she  left  her  first  husband 
Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  to  marry  Felix.  The 
name  of  the  third  royal  lady  who  married  this 
Roman  is  unknown. 

^elix  reigned  over  Judsea  some  seven  or  eight 
years  until  he  was  recalled  by  Nero,  who  replaced 
him  by  Festus,  A.D.  60.  He  owed  his  deposition 
to  the  fall  of  his  brother  Pallas,  who  was  subse- 
quently put  to  death,  A.D.  63. 
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Vers.  25,  26.  He  wrote  a  letter  after  tbis 
manner:  GlaadiaB  Lysias  unto  the  moat  excel- 
lent goYemor  Felix  sendeth  greeting.  This  was 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  Roman  law,  which 
directed  a  subordinate  official,  in  sending  a  prisoner 
to  the  higher  authority  for  trial,  to  send  a  written 
statement,  termed  an  *  elogiuni/  of  the  whole  case. 
On  this  occasion,  the  *elogium '  was  rather  a  letter 
in  favour  of  Paul  than  a  formal  accusation.  '  The 
most  excellent '  {vf  KprnrirT^)  was  the  official  title 
which  was  usually  given  to  a  governor  holding  the 
office  of  Felix.  Tertullus  the  orator  thus  ad- 
dresses the  procurator  in  court  (chap.  xxiv.  3),  and 
Paul,  Festus  (chap.  xxvi.  25).  In  his  dedication 
of  the  Gospel,  Luke  prefixes  the  same  title  to 
Tbcophilus  (Luke  i.  3). 

Ver.  27.  Then  oame  I  with  an  army,  and 
reecned  him,  haying  nndentood  that  he  was  a 
Soman.  This  is  distinctly  a  false  statement  of 
the  facts  as  they  stood.  The  commander  in  An- 
tonia  wished  his  superior,  Felix,  to  think  that  he 
had  interfered  on  the  prisoner's  behalf  because  he 
foimd  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen ;  but,  in  truth, 
he  did  not  interpose  until  after  Paul  had  been 
chained  up  to  be  scourged  by  his  own  orders.  A 
desire  to  exhibit  his  zeal  in  the  public  service 
induced  him  to  write  this  distorts  view  of  the 
facts  as  they  occurred.  He  evidently  wished  to 
throw  a  veil  over  the  grave  fault  he  had  com- 
mitted in  ordering  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  scourged. 
Meyer  well  calls  attention  here  to  the  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  of  the  letter  afforded  by  this  com- 
oaratively  trivial  circumstance.  The  English 
.  Version,  *  having  come  with  an  army, 'is  not  happy ; 
it  is  better  rendered  *  with  my  soldiery,*  or  *  with 
the  guard.* 

Ver.  29.  Whom  I  peroetved  to  be  aecnaed  of 
qaeetionB  of  their  law,  bat  to  have  nothing  laid 
to  hiB  charge  worthy  of  death  or  of  hoods. 
Death  the  highest,  and  bonds  the  lowest  penalty 
of  the  law.  Thus  Claudius  Lysias  for  his  part, 
from  a  Roman's  point  of  view,  expressed  his  belidf 
in  Paul's  innocency  —  a  similar  testimony  was 
borne  him  by  all  his  Roman  jud^,  and  also  by 
King  Herod  Agrippa.  The  questions  of  their  law 
in  the  Roman  commander's  view  were  that  this 
stranger  had  been  in  some  way  or  other  violating 
the  rules  of  the  great  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and 
had  been  asserting  that  he  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  a  hated  Teacher  whose  death  by  crucifixion 
many  years  previously  had  been  brought  about  by 
the  Sanhedrun.  This  dead  Rabbi,  Paul  affirmed, 
was  alive,  having  risen  from  the  dead.  But, 
thought  Claudius  L3rsias,  a  Roman  citizen  surely 
did  not  deserve  death,  or  even  bonds,  for  such 
trivial  offences. 

Ver.  30.  And  when  it  was  told  me  how  that 
the  Jews  laid  wait  for  the  man,  I  sent  straight- 
way to  thee.  <  Though  I  thought  him  innocent,' 
writes  Claudius  Lysias,  *  yet,  hearing  of  this  fur- 
ther plot  against  the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen,  I 
judged  it  wise  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  you, 
the  chief  authority  in  Judaea,  as  the  affair  may  be 
more  serious  than  I  have  deemed  it  to  be. '  The 
soldier  evidently  suspected  the  affair  of  Paul 
was  mixed  up  with  some  movement  against  the 
Roman  power. 

Ver.  31.  Then  the  sQldiers,  as  it  was  com- 
manded them,  took  Paul,  and  brought  him  by 
night  to  Antipatris.  This  was  the  ancient  Caphar 
Saba  (town  of  Saba),  and  was  built  by  Heroa  the 
Great,  and  then  named  after  his  father  Antipater. 
VOL.  II.  33 


It  is  aboat  ten  Ttiiles  frciu  Lydiia.  This  town  is 
forty  Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem.  The  escort 
probably  arrived  there  on  the  day  following  the 
night  on  which  they  left  the  tower  of  Antonia. 
There  were  twenty-six  miles  still  to  be  travelled 
before  they  reached  Cassarea. 

Ver.  32.  On  the  morrow  they  left  the  hone- 
men  to  go  with  him,  and  returned  to  the 
castle.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  morrow  after  they 
arrived  at  Antipatris.  Here  the  foot-soldiers  re- 
turned to  the  Jerusalem  garrison.  As  the  prisoner 
had  been  escorted  forty  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
there  was  no  longer  anything  to  dread  from  the 
Sicarii  of  the  plot,  and  the  party  of  seventy  horse 
were  an  amply  sufficient  guard  for  the  remaining 
twenty-six  miles.  These  were,  we  read,  safely 
travelled,  and  Paul  was  presented  to  the  procurator 
Felix  at  Csesarea. 

Ver.  34.  He  asked  of  what  province  he  was. 
Felix  was  not  the  principal  Roman  official  in  that 
part  of  the  Empire.  The  proconsul  of  Syria  bore 
supreme  authority  over  Judaea.  Felix  was  pro- 
curator or  deputy  of  Judaea  under  that  great  official. 
The  powers,  however,  of  the  procurators  were  con- 
siderable. Still,  in  the  matter  of  trying  a  Roman 
citizen,  accused  by  so  mighty  a  body  as  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim,  Felix  deemed  it  expedient  to  inquire 
respecting  the  nationality  of  the  prisoner,  as  it 
might  have  been  desirable  to  have  sent  him  at 
once  to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  some  other 
procurator  or  proconsul.  Compare  the  procurator 
Pilate's  action  in  sending  our  L^rd,  a  Galilean,  to 
be  judged  of  Herod,  Luke  zxiii.  6,  7.  When  he 
heard  he  was  from  Cilicia,  he  determined  to  try 
him  at  once  in  Caesarea.  The  political  motives 
which  induced  him  to  retain  a  Cilician  in  Judaea 
are  to  us  now  unknown. 

Ver.  35.  I  wiU  hear  thee,  said  he,  when  thine 
accusers  are  also  come.  The  Greek  word  ren- 
dered '  I  will  hear,'  su^ests  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plete and  searching  investigation  into  all  the 
matters  in  question. 

And  he  commanded  him  to  be  kept  in  Herod's 
judgment  hall.  Better  rendered  'in  Herod's 
praetorium.'  This  was  the  palace  built  by  Herod 
the  Great  for  his  own  residence ;  it  now  was  used 
as  the  official  dwelling  of  the  Roman  governor. 
Most  likely  some  portion  of  it  was  set  apart  as  the 
lodgings  of  state  prisoners.  We  know  later  that 
during  the  imprisonment  at  Caesarea,  Paul  had 
many  privileges  rarely  accorded  to  one  in  his  con- 
dition. His  friends  were  allowed  to  visit  him  as 
they  pleased  (chap.  xxiv.  23).  He  was,  we  must 
remember,  a  Roman  prisoner  and  uncondemned ; 
nor  is  it  improbable  that  secretly  the  hostility  of 
the  chief  priests  and  Sanhedrim  pleaded  for  him 
with  Felix. 

Excursus. 
The  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

These  two  parties  made  up  the  Sanhedrim 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  Lord,  and  later  during 
the  t£irty-eight  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
resurrection  morning  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and 
breaking  up  of  the  Jewish  polity.  The  nanu  of 
Pharisee,  though  not  the  party  itself,  we  first  meet 
vdth  in  the  Gospels,  where  these  rigid  though, 
it  seems,  at  tunes  hypocritical  professors  of 
a  strict  Judaism  meet  as  in  opposition  to  the 
broader  and  more  universal  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Our  information  respecting  them,  however. 
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comes  mainly  from  the  Jewish  writer  Josephus, 
who  composed  his  annals  and  memoirs  at  a  time  a 
little,  but  only  a  very  little,  later  than  the  presumed 
date  of  the  three  synoptical  Gospels  (Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke).  The  term  Pharisees  is  a 
Hebrew  (Aramaic)  term,  and  signifies  *  the  sepa- 
rated ones. '  They  appeared  first  as  the  champions 
of  the  old  Jewisii  life  and  worship  which  were 
threatened  by  the  desire  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
to  graft  on  the  old  life  and  worship,  Greek  customs 
and  even  worship.  We  find  them  later,  in  the 
time  of  the  Asmonean  John  Hyrcanus,  a  powerful 
and  popular  party,  in  deadly  opposition  to  the 
spirit  which  under  foreign  rule  was  gradually 
undermining  the  ancient  life  and  traditions  then 
growing  more  and  more  dear  to  the  majority  of 
the  Jewish  people,  as  they  lost  all  hope  of  political 
independence.  These  earnest  men  busied  them- 
selves in  collecting  the  traditions  of  the  older 
rabbis,  and  in  drawing  a  more  and  ever  more 
rigid  line  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  nations. 
They  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  of  rewards  and  punishments  in 
another  life,  and  here  was  the  point  of  contact 
between  them  and  the  disciples  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth. In  this  last  age  of  Israel  in  Jerusalem,  the 
Pharisees  were  divided  into  two  schools — the  fol- 
lowers of  Shammai  *  the  Binder,'  as  he  was  termed, 
and  of  Hillel  'the  Looser.'  The  former  were 
rigid  in  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  hard  and 
even  bitter  in  spirit  towards  all  who  disagreed 
with  them.  The  latter  were  men  of  a  broader  and 
more  universal  culture ;  their  moral  training  was  of 
a  more  general  and  gentle  spirit,  more  adapted  to 
the  needs  and  ordinary  life  of  men  and  women.  It 
was  from  Jews  of  the  school  of  Shammai  that  the 
persecutors  of  Christianity  were  chiefly  drawn. 

The  strange  fact  connected  with  these  '  separated 
ones '  was  that  they  were  utterly  unconnected  with 
the  priesthood,  and  often  in  bitter  opposition  to  it- 
The  higher  offices  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  were 
held  during  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  the  period 
treated  of  in  the  *  Acts '  by  men  who  belonged  to 
the  other  party  in  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Sadducees, 
The  word  *  Sadducee  *  is  connected  with  the 
Hebrew  word  signifying  'righteous,*  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  sect  derived  their  name  from 
this  word, — that  is,  from  some  pretensions  originally 


made  by  its  members  to  a  tiue  or  perhaps  exclu- 
sive righteousness, — or  from  one  Zadok,  the  disciple 
of  Antigonus,  who  taught  that  'men  should  not 
be  servants  who  do  their  master's  will  for  a 
reward;'  and  the  scholar  and  his  cheerless  school, 
it  is  said,  developed  this  teaching  into  a  denial  of 
the  resurrection  which  formed  the  reward  for  the 
righteous.  In  the  time  of  |esus  Christ  and  His 
followers,  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
priesthood,  including  the  varied  distinguished  men 
who  held  the  office  of  high  priest  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  Jerusalem,  were  Sadducees,  and 
with  them  were  associated  many  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  of  the  Jews.  Admitting  the 
authority  of  the  written  law,  they  declined  to 
receive  the  mass  of  traditions  which  had  grown 
up  about  it.  They  denied  the  existence  of  angels 
and  spirits,  and  taught  there  was  no  resurrection, 
no  such  thing  as  immortality.  On  every  point 
they  were  at  issue  with  the  Lx>rd  and  His  disaples. 
Every  fresh  convert  to  Christianity  was  an  addi- 
tional hater  of  Sadduceeism.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  Caiaphas  and  Annas  watched  for  the  moment 
when  they  could  crucify  the  Lord,  or  that  their 
successor  in  the  high-priestly  office,  Ananias, 
thirsted  to  destroy  the  Lord's  disciple,  die  brilliant 
and  successful  Paul  of  Tarsus.  The  irreconcilable 
diffisrences  in  religious  belief  between  these  two 
parties  in  the  state  and  great  council  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  weakness  of  Israel 
during  those  last  sad  years.  We  can  scarcely 
estimate  new  what  the  effect  upon  the  people  must 
have  been  of  the  dreary  unbelief  of  the  great  priestly 
order.  To  Sadduceeism  and  its  cold  and  passion- 
less teaching  must  be  ascribed  in  no  small  degree 
the  rapid  spread  of  such  vrild  enthusiastic  societies 
as  the  zealots  and  the  Sicarii  (assassins).  The 
mass  of  the  nation  revolted  from  the  polished 
unbelief  of  their  national  leaders.  The  avowed 
disbelief  of  the  hierarchy  of  Israel  in  the  glorious 
hopes  of  an  hereafter,  repelled  and  alienate!  the 
hearts  of  that  strange  people,  which  through  such 
varied  fortune  and  misfortune  ever  clung  with  a 
passionate  love  to  the  old  promutes  made  to  their 
fathers,  and  thousands  were  thus  induced  to 
welcome  the  fanaticism  and  wild  enthusiasm  of 
those  sects  who  contributed  in  so  large  a  degree 
to  the  final  catastrophe. 


A' 


CHAPTER     XXIV. 

Paid  at  CcBsarea — The  Trial  before  Felix — Tertullus  the  Plutonian' s  Speech 
accusing  Paid —  The  Apostle's  Defence, 

ND  after  '*  five  days  *  Ananias  the  high  priest  *"  descended  * 
with  the  elders,  and  with  a  certain  orator  named  Ter- 
2  tullus,  who  ^  informed  '  the  governor  against  Paul.     And  when 
he  was  called  ybr/A,"  Tertullus  began  to  accuse  him,  saying, 

Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great  quietness,'  and  that  very 
worthy  deeds  are  done  unto  this  nation*  by  thy  providence, 

^  bettcTy  *came  down.'  *^  better y  'summoned.*  '  literally^  'peace. 

*  better  rendered^  '  and  that  many  excellent  regulations  are  secured  to  this 
nation,*  etc. 


a  Cp  du  auci. 

i8,  97  with 

ver.  XI. 
b  Ch.  xziiu  2. 

Cp.  ch.  xziii 
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XXV.  d,  7 
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ch  XXV.  t.^^ 
d  See  ch.  xxxiu 

e  Ver.  10.   See 
Mat.  xxvii.  u. 
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3  We  -^accept  //always,  and  in  all  places,  ^most  noble*  Felix, /See  Lu-viii. 

4  with  all  thankfulness.     Notwithstanding,  that  I  be  not  further  jri5«5L»-»- 3- 

**'  AaCor.  X.  I 

tedious  unto  thee,  I  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  us  of  thy  .  jn'*"  Gk. 

'        *        -^  -^    X  So  ch.  XVII.  d. 

5  *  clemency  a  few  words.     For  we  have  found  this  man  a  pesti-  *^*f/**'- 
X^nt  fellow,  and  *a  mover  of  sedition*  among  all  the  Jews  ^fj^*****- 
throughout  *the  world,  and  a  ringleader  of  the  •'sect  of  the' '"5;pJ°*''*"* 

6  Nazarenes:  Who  also  hath  gone  about*  'to  profane  the  "gP^g^^^'- 
temple:  whom  we  took,  and  would  have  **  judged  according  to  ^  ch!'ixm.  30. 

7  our  law.     *  But  the  chief  captain  Lysias  came  upon  us,  and  with  ^1^^.  iSx?' 

8  great  violence  took  him  away  out  of  our  hands,  ^  Commanding  r%,  ch.xxi. 
his  accusers  to  come  unto  thee:*  by  -^examining  of  whom  ^yicVxT^ 
thyself  mayest  take  knowledge  of  all  these  things  whereof  we  ' ij*"*' ^ 

9  accuse  him.     And  the  Jews  also  assented,"  saying  that  these  'f^^^-'^*- 

-  7  •  u  Ch.  XXV.  8. 

things  were  so.  Soch.xxvUi. 

ID      Then  Paul,  after  that  'the  governor  had  beckoned"  unto  rsJiech.  xvii 

him  to  speak,  answered,  Forasmuch  as  I  know  that  thou  hast  wSoch.xxv.7. 

been  of  many  years  a  judge  unto  this  nation,  I  do  the  more"  ^oicLvSis- 

1 1  cheerfully   ^  answer   for   myself :    Because   that    thou   mayest    ^,  xiwu!  m." 
understand,  that  there  are  yet  but  ^  twelve  days  since  I  '  went    3.  See 

12  up  to  Jerusalem  'for  to  worship.     "And  they  neither  foun<J  me  «ch.xxvi. 27! 
m  the  temple    disputmg  with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the    «vm.  33. 

13  people,  neither  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in  the  city:  '"Neither  ^^-^^^^   g 

14  can  they  prove  the  things  whereof  they  now  accuse  me.  But  ^|j;  ^^  ^• 
this  I  confess  unto  thee,  that  after"*  the  way  which  they  call  ^g^  5^^^... 
■^heresy,"  so  'worship  I  the  God  of  my  fathers,  "believing  ^^^i}"^"^ 
all  things  vAixda  are  written  in  *  the  law  and  the  prophets :  "-^Jj^fj^j^j*^' 

15  And   have  ^hope  towards  God,  which  they  themselves  also  ^*^Mit. 
allow,"  that  there  shall  be  a  ''resurrection  of  the  dead,"  ''both  >fcQ^d?.'iviiu 

16  of  the  just  and  unjust.     And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  'to    ";S.*3*?^* 
have  always  a  conscience  -^void  of  offence  toward  God,  and  '^^SA^Cor. 

17  toward  men.     Now  ^  after  *many  years  I  came  '  to  bring  alms    ac*or.'w&.4, 

18  to  my  nation,  and  offerings.    *  Whereupon  "  '  certain  Jews  from    dt  xi.%f** 

GaL  ii.  za 
k\,M  xiL  z 

«  or  *  most  excellent.'  ^^V  \^ 

•  Some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  older  authorities,  read  *  seditions '  /  ch.  xxi.  86, 
instead  of^  sedition '  here.  37.  «xvL  ai. 

'  omit  *  the '  before  *  Nazarenes.* 
^literally,  'hath  tried.' 

•  The  majority  of  the  more  ancient  authorities  here  omit  the  words,  *and 
would  have  judged  according  to  our  law.  But  the  chief  captain  Lysias  came 
upon  us,  and  with  great  violence  took  him  away  out  of  our  hands,  commanding 
his  accusers  to  come  unto  thee.' 

^®  The  older  authorities  here,  instead  of^  assented,'  recul '  assailed  him, 
^*  better,  *had  signed  to  him.' 

**  The  older  authorities  here  read  simply  *  cheerfully.' 
"  or  better  rendered,  '  which  they  call  a  sect.' 

^*  literally,  *  which  are  according  to  the  law  and  written  in  the  prophets.' 
^*  literally^  'which  they  themselves  also  wait  for.' 

'*  Some,  though  by  no  means  all  the  older  authorities,  omit  the  words  '  o  the 
dead.' 

^^  better,  'while  doing  this,'  or '  in  the  midst  of  these  occupations.' 
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'"Asia"  found  me  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with  multi-»»Seedi.u-^ 

19  tude,  nor  with  tumult :  *  Who  ought' to  have  been  here  "  before  *2i^-  ^ 

20  thee,  and  object,"  if  they  had  ought  against  me.     Or  else  let 
these  same  Aers  say,  if*"  they  have  found  any  evil  doing  in  me, 

21  *  while  I  stood  before  the  council,  Except  it  be  for  this  one  <»ch.xxu.3o 
voice,  that  I  cried  standing  among  them,  -^Touching  the  resur-  /Ch.xxiu.6 
rection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question  by  you  this  day. 

22  And  when  Felix  heard  these  things^^  having  more  ^perfect  ^^ch-xaiL 
knowledge  of  ^ that  way,  he  deferred  them,  and  said,  'When  J^vS.^"**" 
Lysias  the  chief  captain  shall  come  down,  I  will  'know  the  '^(ck.5f^' 

23  uttermost  of  your  matter."     And  he  commanded  a  centurion 

to  keep  Paul,"  and  *'to  let  him  have  liberty,**  and  that  he^^^^^ 
should  forbid  none  of  his  "acquaintance  to  minister  or  come**  1,0;. h^?" 

24  unto  him.  And  after  certain  days,  when  Felix  came  with  his  Jij^Gk.* 
wife  Drusilla,  which  was  a  Jewess,  he  sent  for  Paul,  and  heard    Seejo.Lxi. 

25  him  concerning  "'the  faith  in  Christ."  And  as  he  reasoned  of  "'fjf  **-  "• 
righteousness,  *  temperance,  and  -^judgment  to  come,  Felix  *^Ji'i* 
trembled,  and  answered.  Go  thy  way  for  this  time;  'when'I^^^*^ 

26  have  a  convenient  season,  I  will  call  for  thee.  He  hoped  also  *S!**&r^ 
that  *  money  should  have  been  given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  ^^^.^i^. 
might  loose  him  : "'  wherefore  he  sent  for  him  the  oftener,  and 

27  communed  with  him.     But  after  two  years  Porcius  Festus  came 

into  Felix'  room:   and  Felix,  *  willing  to  show  the  Jews  ^^^^;^ 
pleasure,  left  Paul  bound.  • 

^^  The  translation  here  should  run, '  While  doing  this  they  found  me  purified 
in  the  temple,  neither  with  a  crowd  nor  with  tumult :  but  there  were  certain 
Jews  from  Asia — ^who  should  have  been  here,'  etc.  The  greater  part,  though 
not  all,  of  the  older  authorities  read  as  above.  The  Authorized  Version  here  does 
not  represent  the  ^Received  {Receptus)  Greek  Text^*  which  in  this  case,  singularly 
enough,  is  the  best  attested, 

*•  more  literally,  *  and  to  accuse  me.' 

•®  The  older  authorities  omit  *  if ;'  render  then, '  what  wrong-doing  they  have 
found  in  me.'  Some,  though  not  the  majority,  of  the  older  authorities  omit '  in 
me.' 

*^  The  older  authorities  here  omit  '  heard  these  things;'^  render  then,  *  But 
Felix  put  them  off,  having,'  etc. 

**  or  better,  *  I  will  inquire  fully  into  your  case.' 

"  The  older  authorities  omit  'Paul;'  render  then  literally,  *And  he  gave 
orders  .  .  .  that  he  should  be  kept.' 

**  better,  *and  should  have  indulgence.' 

■*  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  '  or  come.' 

■•  Many  of  the  older  authorities  insert  'Jesus '  after  *  Christ.' 

■''  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  'that  he  might  loose  him.* 

',  1.    T  '  1    r  o»    n    1   A  r^            L  r       r  7-  ^ith  somc  of  the  sanhedrists,  as  the  case  was  of 

<y  •S/,  Foul  at  Casarea  before  Felix —  trreat  imDortance  to  the  Sadducee  oartv      *  De- 

Tenullus,an  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim,  ac^  ^cended/ more  intelligibly  rendered  *^e  down,' 

cuses  the  Apostle,  1-9.  ^j^^  ^g^^j  expression  when  a  joumev  from  the  high 

Ver.  X.  And  after  five  days  Ananian  the  high  land  on  which  the  old  capital  was  built  to  the  low 

priest  descended  with  the  elders.    That  is  to  coast  district  of  Csesarea  is  spoken  of. 

say,   five  days  after  Paul's  departure  with  the  And  with  a  certain  orator  named  Tertnllna. 

armed  escort  from  Jerusalem.     Roman  usage  re-  The    '  orator '    or  rhetorician  was  an   advocate 

auired  that  a  case  referred  to  the  higher  tribunal  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  Roman  law,  employed 

hke  this  should  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as  by  the  Sanhedrim  to  conduct  their  cases  in  the 

possible.     The  high  priest  himself  came  in  person  governor's  court  at  Csesarea ;  the  Latin  term  it 
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'  orator  forensis '  or  'causidicus.  *  There  were  many 
of  these  men  practising  in  the  provincial  governors' 
courts,  some  of  them  thus  training  themselves  for 
the  more  imi)ortant  contentions  of  the  Forum  in 
Rome  (see  Cicero's  oration  for  Coelius).  It  has 
been  urged  that  this  address  of  Tertullus  was 
spoken  in  the  Latin  tongue,  as  originally  Latin 
appears  to  have  been  insisted  on  as  the  language 
of  the  law  courts  throughout  the  Empire.  But 
from  a  passage  in  Dio  Cassius,  it  seems  that  under 
the  emperors  Greek  was  p|ermitted,  if  more  con- 
venient to  be  used,  even  in  Rome  itselC  It  is 
most  improbable  that  I^tin  could  have  been  used 
in  a  provincial  court  of  Judaea  ;  we  may  therefore 
conclude  with  some  certainty  that  the  language 
used  on  this  occasion  was  Greek.  The  all^eid 
I^tinisms  of  the  speech  of  Tertullus  sprang  natur- 
ally from  the  forms  of  procedure  and  certain  of 
the  technical  terms  being  originally  derived  from 
Rome.  The  name  Tertullus  is  a  common  one, 
being  a  diminutive  of  Tertius ;  Tertullianus,  the 
famous  Christian  lawyer  and  writer  (A.b.  190-200) 
in  North  Africa,  is  another  form  of  the  same  name  as 
Tertius  or  Tertullus.  Ewald  conjectures  thislawyer, 
employed  by  the  Sanhedrim,  was  one  of  the  Jeru- 
salem ^nagogue  of  the  Libertines,  mentioned  in 
chap.  VI.  9,  A.  p.  33-34- 

Ver.  2.  Tertnlliis  began  to  accuse  him,  saying, 
Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great  qnietneas. 
The  counsel  for  the  Sanhedrim  appears  to  have 
commenced  his  address  before  the  court  of  Felix 


Coin  of  F«lix. 

with  the  most  exaggerated  flattery  of  the  procura- 
tor ;  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  iulsome  compliments, 
it  could  not  be  denied  there  was  a  substratum  of 
truth.  Felix,  during  his  long  and  burdensome 
administration,  had  at  least  distinguished  himself 
by  his  strong  measures  to  put  down  brigandage 
and  deeds  of  violence  in  Judaea,  and  had  waged 
ceaseless  warfare  against  those  wandering  bands 
of  Sicarii  (assassins)  which  had  b^un  to  infest  the 
country.  Tacitus,  no  friend  to  Felix  or  his 
government,  relates  how,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
bitter  quarrel  between  Felix  and  the  governor  of 
GaJilee,  V.  Cumanus,  the  procurator  of  Judaea  was 
supported  by  the  president  of  Syria,  Quadratus, 
and  quietness  was  restored  to  the  province  (*quies. 
Provmciae  reddita,'  Ann.  xii.  54).  *As  to  the 
number  of  robbers  whom  he  caused  to  be  crucified, 
and  of  those  whom  he  brought  to  be  punished, 
they  were  a  multitude  not  to  be  enumerated' 
( Wars  of  the  Jewsy  Josephus).  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  cruel  and  ambitious  man  kept  in  his  pay 
a  number  of  Sicarii  himself,  fanning  instead  of 
really  quelling  the  seditious  spirit  then  everywhere 
abroad.  On  one  occasion,  for  instance,  the  hired 
assassins  of  Felix  murdered  in  the  temple,  at  the 
instigation  of  their  employer,  Jonathan  the  reigning 
high  priest,  once  the  friend  of  the  Romans.  It 
was  this  infamous  governor  to  whom  the  advocate 
of  the  Sanhedrim  was  pleased  to  address  such  false 
honeyed  words,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  his  favour- 
able attention  to  his  accusation  of  Paul. 
And  that  very  worthy  deeds  are  done  onto  this 


nation.  Rather  'reforms'  or  *  improvements, 
according  to  the  reading  of  the  more  trustworthy 
MSS.  There  was  absolutely  no  ground  for  this 
statement  of  Tertullus ;  within  two  years  of  this 
time,  Felix  was  accused  by  the  Jews  of  bad  govern- 
ment, and  the  accusation  supported  by  such  un- 
deniable proof  that  he  was  .recalled  from  his 
province  to  Rome,  and  only  escaped  punishment 
through  the  influence  of  his  brother  Pallas,  which, 
though  waning,  was  still  powerful  at  the  court  ol 
the  Caesar. 

By  thy  providence.  Tud  providcntid^  Provu 
dentia  Casarisy  is  a  common  inscription  on  the 
coins  of  the  eniperors.  It  was  a  skilful  and 
delicate  piece  of  flattery,  to  weave  this  well-known 
phrase  of  imperial  adiilation  into  his  words  of 
praise  on  this  occasion. 

Ver.  3.  We  accept  it  always,  and  in  all  places, 
meet  noble  Felix.  '  Not  only  here  in  thy  presence 
and  at  this  moment  do  we  adcnowledge  our  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  as  a  nation  to  thee ;  but  also  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places  do  we  speak  in  grate- 
ful terms  of  thee,* — thus  adding  to  the  gross 
words  of  flattery  already  used,  a  most  trans- 
parent falsehood.  The  name  of  Felix  was  among 
Jews  everywhere  a  byword  for  cruelty,  lust,  and 
greed. 

Ver.  4.  Notwithstanding,  that  I  he  not  further 
tedious  nnto  thee,  k  were  as  though  the  advo- 
cate saw  signs  of  impatience  in  the  unrighteous 
judge  before  him.  Felix,  who  was  with  all  his 
faults  an  able  man,  could  not  avoid  discerning 
the  shameless  nature  of  the  lying  words  of  the 
unprincipled  plausible  orator. 

1  pray  thee  that  thou  wouldest  hear  me  of  thy 
clemency.  One  falsehood  more  did  Tertullus 
think  proper  to  introduce  into  his  harangue.  The 
*  clemency '  of  Felix,  to  which  as  a  well-known 
characteristic  feature  of  the  governor's  conduct  he 
alluded,  was  perhaps  the  last  point  he  ought  to 
have  dwelt  on  in  that  cruel  selfish  life. 

Ver.  5.  For  we  have  found  this  man  a  pestilent 
fellow.  The  Greek  word  rendered  *a  pestilent 
fellow,'  literally  signifies  *  a  plague  or  pestilence.' 
But  it  is  used  by  Demosthenes,  as  here,  to  designate 
a  designing,  dangerous  person. 

A  mover  of  sedition  among  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world.  The  '  world '  here  means 
the  Roman  orbis  terrarum,  in  other  words,  *  the 
Roman  Empire,'  which,  in  the  days  of  Paul,  em- 
braced so  vast  an  area  in  the  East  as  well  as  the 
West.  This  charge  of  teaching  sedition  was  no 
new  one.  The  Je^^'s  of  Thessalonica,  when  they 
arrested  Jason  and  other  friends  of  Paul,  accused 
the  apostle  and  his  companions  of  being  '  those 
who  had  turned  tAe  world  upside  down  .... 
doing  things  contrary  to  the  decrees  of  Caesar, 
saying  that  there  is  another  king,  Jesus'  (see 
chap.  xvii.  6,  7).  It  was  the  same  accu<;ation 
which  had  in  old  days  worked  upon  Pilate  when 
the  Master  stood  before  him.  The  jealous  Roman 
governors  were  always  ready  to  give  ear  to  any 
information  respecting  alleged  treason  against  the 
Majesty  of  the  state. 

And  a  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes. 
This  was  really  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews  the  ofience 
which  Paul  haid  committed.  It  was  here  urged  by 
the  Sanhedrim  advocate  Tertullus,  before  a  Roman 
tribunal,  as  an  ofience  against  the  laws  of  the 
Empire,  inasmuch  as  the  prisoner  was  an  acknow- 
ledged chief  of  a  worship  not  licensed  and  approved 
by  the  state,  and  an  introducer  of  strange  gods. 
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This  is  the  only  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  'Nazarenes'  is  used  to  denote 
'the  Christians.'  We  know  it  was  the  ordinary 
Jewish  appellation  by  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  then  known.  They  (the  Jews)  could  not  of 
course  use  the  ordinary  term  '  Christians, '  by  which 
name  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  known  amon^ 
Pagans.  *  Chnst  *  was  to  every  Jew  a  sacred 
name,  and  to  these  blinded  ones  still  remained  a 
title  unappropriated.  They  were  eager  to  call 
*  the  Crucified  Lord  *  the  Nazarene,  the  citizen  of 
a  nameless  city ;  and  they  chose  the  dishonoured 
title  as  the  heritage  of  those  who  called  Him 
Master  and  Lord,  styling  them  *  Nazarenes.'  The 
name  is  still  used  as  the  designation  of  the  Chris- 
tians by  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 

Ver.  6.  Who  aJBO  hath  gone  about  to  profane 
the  temple.  More  literally,  *  who  even  tried  to 
profane.*  It  is  noticeable  that  here  the  error  of 
the  tumultuous  Jews,  who,  when  they  saw  Paul  in 
the  temple,  at  once  accused  Him  of  having  pro- 
faned the  holy  building  by  the  introduction  of  a 
Gentile  into  the  sacred  enclosure,  is  corrected. 
Here  the  careful  lawyer  modifies  the  original 
accusation,  and  merely  states  the  prisoner  had 
attempted  to  profane  the  Jerusalem  temple — ^an 
offence  which  the  Jews  might  punish  with  death, 
even  in  the  event  of  the  transgressor  being  a 
Roman  citizen.  There  were  thus  three  distinct 
grave  charges  brought  against  the  accused  Paul  by 
the  Sanhedrim  :  (i)  that  he  was  one  that  excited 
seditions  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire ;  (2)  that, 
as  a  leader  of  the  Nazarene  sect,  he  was  an  intro- 
ducer of  strange  gods,  a  teacher  of  an  unlawful 
religion ;  (3)  that  he  had  attempted  to  profane  the 
Jerusalem  temple — an  offence  which,  by  the  direct 
})ermission  of  the  Roman  government,  was  punish- 
able by  the  Tews  with  death. 

And  would  have  Judged.  .  .  .  Ver.  8.  Com- 
manding his  aocnseiB  to  come  unto  tiiee.  This 
whole  passage,  parts  of  vers.  6,  7,  8,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  criticism,  must  be  expunged 
from  our  New  Testament.  The  critical  evidence 
for  and  against  the  words  is  as  follows :  The 
passage  is  omitted  in  five  out  of  the  six  of  the  great 
Greek  (uncial)  Mss.,  upon  which  we  rely  here  for 
our  text  of  the  Acts, — tne  exception  being  Codex  E 
of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century, — and  in  most  of  the 
versions,  the  Syriac  being  the  exception.  Still,  the 
feet  that  Codex  £,  the  famous  MS.  of  the  Acts  of 
Archbishop  Laud  (belonging  to  the  sixth  century), 
now  in  the  Bodleian  library,  Oxford,  contains  it,  as 
do  also  those  more  ancient  Syriac  versions,  and  that 
Chrysostom  quotes  it,  inclines  us  to  the  opinion  it 
was  very  likely  a  later  and  comparatively  speaking 
little-heeded  addition  of  the  author  (St.  Luke)  to 
his  original  writings.  Perhaps  Dean  Alford*s  com- 
promise, by  which  he  prims  the  disputed  words, 
but  encloses  them  in  a  bracket  [  ...  ]  thus,  is  the 
fairest  and  best  solution  of  an  acknowledged  diffi- 
culty. There  is  no  doctrinal  gain  or  loss  by  the 
omission  or  retention  of  the  passage  :  a  better  sense 
certainly  is  gained  by  retaining  the  words  as  we 
find  them  in  our  English  Version ;  so  that,  as 
Meyer  justly  observes,  if  they  are  genuine,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  any  one  should  have  left  them 
out. 

*  We  would  have  judged,'  or  better,  *  we  wished 
to  judge.'  This  hardly  agrees  with  the  statement 
of  chap.  xxi.  31,  *and  as  they  went  about  to  kill 
him;*  or  with  chap.  xxvi.  21,  *the  Jews  caught 
me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me.' 


Still,  the  unfair,  untruthful  gloss  with  which  the 
advocate  covers  the  transaction,  well  agrees  with 
the  general  false  tone  of  his  whole  speech. 

Ver.  7.  But  the  chief  captain  Lyaias  came 
upon  oa,  and  with  great  vicdence  took  him  away 
out  of  our  handa.  Here  again  Tertullus  mis-states 
the  facts.  When  the  Roman  soldiers  came  on  the 
scene,  the  Tews  evidently  at  once  released  Paul 
without  further  violence ;  *  When  they  saw  the  chief 
captain  and  the  soldiers,  they  left  Ix^ting  of  Paul ' 
(chap.  xxi.  32).  The  Sanhedrim  council  were 
extremely  bitter  against  Claudius  Lysias,  and  the 
intention  evidently  of  their  advocate's  words  here 
(if  we  admit  them  as  genuine),  was  to  insinuate  that 
all  was  going  on  in  order  and  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  law,  until  the  commander  in  the  castle  of 
Antonia  violently  and  oppressively  interfered. 

Ver.  8.  By  eTamining  of  whom  thyself  mayest 
take  knowledge  of  all  these  things,  whereof  we 
accuse  him.  If  the  disputed  words  are  left  in  the 
text  as  in  our  English  Version,  then  *  of  whom  * 
refers  of  course  to  Claudius  Lysias.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Tertullus  suggested  questions  by 
torture  should  be  applied ;  but  this  is  most  doubt- 
ful, for  both  Claudius  Lysias  and  Paul  were  Roman 
citizens.  If,  however,  we  omit  the  words  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  rules  ot  criticism, 
then  *  of  whom  *  must  refer  to  St.  Paul. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  Jews  also  assented,  saying 
that  these  things  were  so.  The  rendering  of  the 
better  authenticated  reading,  rvftvi^tvr*  instead  of 
rvvi^f  »«•«,  would  be  :  *  And  the  Jews  also  assailed 
him  (or  them) ;'  that  is,  they  joined  their  voices 
to  their  advocate's  in  his  charges  against  Paul, 
and  probably  against  Claudius  Lysias  also,  bearing 
their  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  facts  as  alleged 
in  court  by  Tertullus. 

FauTs  Defence  against  the  Sanhedrin^s  Accusation 
before  Felix ^  Frocurator  ofjudaa,  10-21. 

Ver.  10.  Then  Paul,  after  that  the  govemor 
had  beckoned  unto  him  to  speak,  answered. 

Paul's  defence  was  a  strange  contrast  to  the  lying 
flatteries  and  the  distorted  accusations  which  made 
up  the  speech  of  the  Sanhedrim  advocate  Tertullus. 
He  prefaces  his  masterly  address  by  a  few  graceful, 
well-chosen  words  of  courtesy  to  the  Roman  official 
presiding  over  the  court,  in  which  he  simply  ex- 
presses his  contentment  at  having  to  defend  himself 
before  a  judge  who  had  had  such  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  its  varied 
schools  of  thought :  in  the  present  instance,  he 
added,  the  task  of  the  judge  would  be  an  easy  one ; 
for  only  twelve  days  had  elapsed  since  he,  Paul, 
had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  as  a  pilgrim,  and  in  that 
time  he  had  certainly  enga^d  in  no  dispute  or 
argument  which  could  possibly  stir  up  sedition. 
The  prisoner  then  passed  to  the  second  charge, 
the  being  a  'Nazarene  ringleader.*  He  certainly 
did  belong  to  that  sect,  but  he  worshipped  no 
strange  Gods.  His  God  was  the  God  of  his  fathers; 
his  creed,  the  creed  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  a  religion  acknowledged  and  sanctioned 
by  Roman  law — the  central  point  of  which  creed 
was  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  in 
which  belief,  surely,  his  accusers  shared. 

From  this  he  turned  to  the  third  and  last  charge 
pressed  against  him,  *the  profanation  of  the  temple.* 
Far  from  having  profaned  that  sacred  house,  his 
very  object  in  coming  to  Jerusalem  was,  after 
distributing    the    alms  he  bad  coUecied  in   fiu 
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lands  for  the  poor  of  his  people,  to  perform  certain 
holy  rites  enjoined  on  pilgrims  in  connection  with 
the  temple ;  and  it  was  in  the  carrying  of  these  out 
in  the  temple,  that  some  foreign  Jews  from  Asia 
seized  him  and  accused  him  of  profanity.  Where 
were  these  men  who  had  brought  such  strange 
meaningless  charges  against  him  ?  Surely  they  ought 
to  have  been  present  in  person.  If  they,  the  real 
accusers,  however,  have  for  some  unknown  reason 
not  chosen  to  present  themselves,  let  these,  point- 
ing to  the  Sanhedrim  representatives,  say  plainly 
what  evil  they  have  foimd  me  doing  or  saying, 
except  that  one  assertion  of  mine  respecting  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Forasmuch  as  I  know  that  thou  hast  been  of 
many  years  a  jndge  nnto  this  nation.  We  know 
Felix  had  been  procurator  since  A.D.  51-52  ;  he 
had  therefore  been  'judge*  now  six  or  seven 
years,  a  comparatively  long  period  at  a  time  when 
these  higher  magistrates  were  changed  and  shifted 
so  constantly.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he 
had  held  office  among  the  Jewish  people  for  even 
a  much  longer  time,  for  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  as 
governor  of  Samaria  when  Cumanus  was  Procura- 
tor of  Judaea.  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  give 
him  some  four  years  more  experience  of  Jewish 
manners  and  customs. 

I  do  the  more  cheerfully  answer  for  myself. 
Paul  felt  at  least  his  judge  had  had,  during  his  long 
years  of  office,  ample  opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Jews,  with  their  jealousies  and  narrowness,  and 
with  the  peculiarities  of  the  people  generally. 
Possibly,  too,  in  the  background  the  apostle  felt 
that  I'^elix  knew  something,  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  province,  of  the  Christians,  and  of  their 
harmless,  blameless  lives ;  and  how  unlikely  it  was 
that  one  of  (lurir  leaders  should  ever  wish  to  stir 
up  sedition. 

Ver.  1 1 .  Because  that  thou  mayest  understand, 
that  tJiere  are  yet  bat  twelve  days  since  I  went 
np  to  Jemsalem  for  to  worship.  The  '  twelve 
days*  are  best  reckoned  thus: — 

isi  Day. — Arrival  at  Terusalem ;  meeting  with 
James,  the  Lord^  brother,  the  head  of  the 
Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

2d  Day, — Levitical  purification,  and  first  visit  to 
the  temple  as  a  Nazaritepilgrim. 

3^»  ¥^,  5^>4,  6M,  ^th  Days.— The,  period  of  the 
Nazarite  ceremonies  and  offerings,  closed 
with  the  attack  on  Paul  by  Asian  pilgrims, 
and  his  subsequent  arrest  by  Claudius  Lysias. 

%tk  Day. — ^The  apostle  is  arraigned  before  the 
Sanhedrim. 

^h  Day, — In  the  castle  of  Antonia  ;  the  assassi- 
nation plot ;  Paul  leaves  Jerusalem  for 
Csesarea,  guarded  by  the  military  escort. 

loth  Day. — The  party  arrives  at  Antipatris. 

I  ith  Day. — ^The  prisoner  is  delivered  over  to  Felix 
in  Csesarea. 

I2th  Day. — At  Csesarea ;  in  the  judgment  hall  of 
Herod. 

13M  Day, — Paul  appears  before  the  court  of  Felix. 

This  computation  would  allow  for  the  statement 
of  ver.  I  :  *  After  five  days,  Ananias  the  high  priest 
descended  with  the  elders;*  and  also  for  Paul's : 
*  Twelve  days  since  I  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  to 
worship.*  A  good  deal  of  time  has  l:een  spent,  we 
might  even  say  wasted,  in  the  calculation  of  these 
days,  and  how  they  were  to  be  reckoned  so  as  to 
justify  the  various  notes  as  to  time  scattered  up 


and  down  the  narrative.  These  calculations,  it 
should  be  remembered,  are  always  rough  ones — 
now  part  of  a  <  I  ay  is  reckoned,  now  it  is  omitted. 
Nothing  depends  really  on  the  exact  harmony  of 
such  a  recital.  Like  the  other  small  chronological 
and  geographical  alleged  discrepancies  in  these  Acts, 
it  is  only  the  cavilling,  hostile  spirit  seeking  to  find 
errors  where  none  really  exist,  which  finds  diffi- 
culties in  this  noble  and  faithful  record  of  the 
laying  the  foundation  stories  of  Christianity.  Paul 
prefaces  his  defence  by  stating  his  object  in  coming 
up  to  Jerusalem  :  it  was  to  worship,  and  yet  he 
was  charged  with  profanity ;  but  with  this  part  of 
the  accusation  he  proposed  to  deal  later.  He 
touches  at  first  the  point  more  likely  to  affect  a 
Roman  judge,  the  charge  of  stirring  up  sedition. 

Ver.  12.  And  they  neither  fonnd  me  in  the 
temple  dispntiog  with  any  man,  neither  raising 
up  tiie  people,  neither  in  the  synagogues,  nor  in 
the  city.  He  urges  that  this  accusation  of  ex- 
citing sedition  was  simply  incapable  of  i^roof.  He 
takes  carefully  each  of  the  places  of  public  resort, 
and  disposes  of  them  one  by  one,  challenging  his 
adversaries  to  traverse,  if  they  can,  his  statement; 
Nowhere  had  he  publicly  dbputed  with  the  ho]>e 
of  exciting  a  tumult — not  in  the  crowded  temple 
courts,  nor  in  the  more  retired  and  quiet  synago^e 
meeting ;  nor  had  he  gone  preaching  and  spcakmg 
*  up  and  down  *  [for  this  is  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Greek  »«t«  here]  the  streets  of  the  capital. 

Ver.  14.  Bat  this  I  confess  nnto  thee,  that 
after  the  way  which  they  call  heresy,  bo  worship 
I  the  God  of  my  fathers.  More  accurately  ren- 
dered, *  after  the  way  which  they  call  a  sect.' 
TTie  word  translated  'heresy*  {atlfim)  is  repre- 
sented by  'sect*  in  ver.  5.  Paul  here  defends 
himself  aeainst  the  second  accusation,  'the  being 
a  ringleader  of  the  Nazarene  sect*  He  boklly 
and  gladly  at  once  proclaims,  as  a  long  line  ot 
glorious  confessors  have  done  since  his  day,  that 
he  is  a  Christian;  but  he  adds,  Christian  or 
Nazarene  though  he  be,  he  is  a  worshipper  of  no 
strange  gods,  but  his  God  is  the  God  of  his 
Jewish  Sitbers.  For  fidelity  to  this  worship 
surely  he  deserves  no  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  government,  for  the  Jewish  religion  was 
countenanced  and  protected  by  Rome.  Though 
a  Nazarene,  he  was  still  a  Jew. 

Belieying  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
Law  and  in  the  Pr^^hets.  Yes,  he  asserted  he 
was  a  true  Jew,  believing  all  the  glorious  promises 
written  in  the  Law  and  Prophets.  In  tnis  faith 
of  his  he  followed  out  the  words  of  the  Master  : 
'  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets ;  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but 
to  fulfil*  (Matt.  v.  17).  In  other  words,  Paul 
denied  that  in  becoming  a  Christian  or  a  Nazarene 
he  had  in  any  way  apostatized  from  the  faith  of 
his  fathers.  Christianity  to  him  was  but  the  ful- 
filment of  Judaism. 

Ver.  15.'  And  have  hope  toward  God,  which 
they  themselves  also  allow,  that  there  shall  be 
a  reenrrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and 
of  the  nnjnst.  That  is  to  say,  his  belief  in  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  gave  him  a  hope  founded 
on  Godf  because  His  word  and  the  promises  con- 
tained in  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  furnish  the 
only  grounds  for  such  a  hope.  The  hope  was,  as 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  there  would  surely  be  a 
resurrection.  Nor  was  he  sineular  in  holding  this 
certain  expectation.  These,  he  said,  pointing  to 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  the  court,  and  to 
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the  other  Jews  present — these  hold  it  with  me. 
Such  an  appeal  tells  us  that  the  dissension 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  in  the 
Sanhedrim  alluded  to  in  chap,  xxiii.  7  had  been 
speedily  arranged,  and  that  both  parties  had. 
agreed  leather  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
famous  Gentile  missionary.  Paul  with  justice 
refers  to  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  as  the 
genial  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  sceptical 
opinions  of  the  Sadducees  influencing  only  a  very 
few,  comparatively  speaking.  *The  Sadducees,' 
writes  Joseph  us,  *  were  able  to  persuade  none  but 
the  rich ;  the  Pharisees  had  the  multitude  on  their 
side '  {Antiquities).  Thus  he  explained  to  Felix 
his  faith  was  the  faith  of  the  people,  the  faith  of 
his  fathers;  and  the  devout  nope  of  the  resur- 
rection which  he  and  his  brother  Nazarenes  put 
forward  so  prominently,  and  which  evidently  was 
a  deep  ofllence  to  some  of  the  more  prominent 
members  of  the  great  Jewish  council  —  the 
devout  hope  of  the  resurrection  was,  after  all, 
entertained  in  the  hearts  "of  the  majority  of  the 
Jewish  people.  *Hast  thou^*  asks  Lange  here, 
*  this  hope  ?  If  the  Spirit  has  not  yet  imparted  it 
to  thee,  pause  not  until  thou  art  assured  of  thy 
blessed  resurrection ;  pause  not,  for  there  can  be 
nothing  more  awful  than  to  die  without  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection.' 

Lani^e  has  also  an  exhaustive  note  on  the 
devout  hope  of  the  resurrection  being  the  ancient 
heritage  of  the  Jewish  race :  *  The  hope  of  the 
resurrection  is  established  on  a  doctrine,  the  glory 
of  which  did  not  arise  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  Testament.  This  golden  thread  of  eternal 
life  passes,  on  the  contrary,  through  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

'The  Creator  who  animated  the  dust  of  the 
ground  with  His  breath,  the  covenantal  God  who 
made  an  everlasting  covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  7)  with 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living.  That  hope  was  a  source 
of  comfort  to  Job  (Job  xix.  25-27) ;  Isaiah  (xxvi. 
19)  foretold  it ;  Daniel  (xii.  2)  bore  witness  to  it. 

*It  is,  however,  true  that  this  hope  first  acauired 
a  firm  foundation,  and  was  endowed  with  life  and 
productive  power  through  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead.* 

Ver.  16.  And  herein  do  I  ezerdse  myeel^  to 
have  always  a  conscienoe  void  of  offiBnce  toward 
God  and  toward  men.  '  Herein  ; '  that  is,  '  for 
this  reason,'  because  of  his  belief  in  the  future 
resurrection  ;  or,  in  other  words,  because  he  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and 
unjust,  not  as  a  mere  spectUative  doctrine,  but  as 
a  grave  and  awful  reality.  The  rule  of  his 
life  was  to  struggle  to  keep  himself  from  sin. 
Plumptre  strikingly  notices  here  *  that  these  words 
of  Paul  must  have  been  almost  as  bitter  to  Felix 
as  to  Ananias,  but  he  has  at  all  events  the  decency 
to  listen  in  silence.' 

Paul's  belief — this  is  above  all  things  most 
noteworthy — was  anything  but  a  merely  specula- 
tive, it  was  a  real  and  living  faith.  He  lived,  or 
rather  tried  to  live,  as  though  he  believed,  and 
taught  others  to  do  the  same.  The  Greek  word 
rendered  *do  I  exercise  myself  {k9xm\  tells  us  of 
the  restless,  ceaseless  warfare  within  waged  by  this 
true  gallant  soldier  of  Christ  to  keep  his  con- 
science, not  only  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  before 
the  unseen  majesty  of  God,  white  and  pure. 

Ver.  17.  Now  after  many  years  1  came  to 
bring  alms  to  my  nation,  and  offerings.    The 


Greek  word  w-XiMVAfv,  translated  'many,'  rather 
signifies  'several.'  Some  four  years  had  elapiMrd 
siSce  the  apostle's  last  visit  to  the  Holy  City 
(chap,  xviii.  22).  The  'alms*  here  alluded  to 
were  those  sums  of  money  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions (notably  Titus  the  Gentile)  had  been 
collecting  for  a  long  time  past  with  vast  pains  in 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  for  the 
relief  of  the  impoverished  church  of  Jerusalem. 
Here,  and  here  only  in  this  casual  way,  do  .we 
find  a  mention  of  this  generous  work  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  the  epistles  of  St  Paul  written  in 
this  period  of  his  life.  Paley  {Hora  Faulifut) 
calls  attention  to  this  as  to  one  of  the  more  striking 
of  those  'undesigned  coincidences'  which  exist 
between  the  'Epistles'  and  the  'Acts,'  and  which 
furnish  us  with  an  independent  but  at  the  same 
time  most  powerful  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the 
New  Testament  writers.  The  'offerings'  («7«r- 
p»fais)  which  he  also  came  to  bring  were  for  the 
temple  and  its  services :  they  included  the  usual 
sacrifices  customary  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  and 
also  those  special  contributions  which  were  (>art 
of  the  Nazarite's  vow  (chap.  xxi.  23-26).  Paul  is 
here  replying  to  the  third  charge  all^;ed  by  the 
advocate  TertuUus,  viz.  that  he  attempted  to 
profane  the  temple ;  so  he  mentions  what  brought 
him  at  that  Pentecost  feast  to  Jerusalem — a 
strange  purpose  indeed  for  one  intending  to  do 
dishonour  to  the  holy  house  on  Mount  Zaou  !  He 
came  to  show  his  love  to  his  people,  the  suffering 
Jewish  Christians  of  the  Iioly  City,  bringing 
them  alms  painfully  and  wearUy  gathered  from 
many  a  poor  and  struggling  foreign  Gentile  con- 
gregation, and  at  the  same  time  to  worship  in  the 
ancient  temple  of  his  God,  while  he  laid  his 
offerings  before  its  altars  at  the  season  of  the 
time-honoured  Pentecost  festival. 

Ver.  18.  Whereupon  certain  Jews  firom  Asia 
found  me  purified  in  the  temple,  neither  with 
multitude  nor  with  tumult.  '.Whereupon  ; ' 
literally,  'in  which,*  'in  the  midst  of  which  occu- 
pations certain  Jews  from  Asia  found  me.'  The 
reading  of  the  greater  number  of  the  more  trust- 
worthy Mss.  here  is  U  a\  instead  of  the  received 
text  •»  •!$.  This  feminine  form  of  the  relative 
pronoun  agrees  with  ir^t^^fmt,  o firings;  and 
thus  the  meaning  of  Paul's  words  was  as 
follows :  *  These  busybody  strangers  firom  Asia 
[Ephesus]  found  me  in  the  temple  certainly,  but, 
far  from  profaning  it,  positively  engaged  in  per- 
forming the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  belonged 
to  the  fulfilment  of  a  Nazarite's  vow.' 

There  is  another  slight  variation  here  in  the 
reading  of  the  more  trustworthy  authorities,  viz, 
these  older  mss.  insert  after  nne  {certain),  Zi  {ami 
or  ^t).  Now,  slight  as  this  variation  seems,  it 
necessitates  a  different  rendering  of  the  whole 
clause,  which  must  run  thus:  'In  the  midst  of 
which  occupations  they*  (that  is,  the  Jews)  'found 
me  purified '  (as  a  Nazarite) '  in  the  temple,  neither 
with  multitude  nor  with  tumult ;  but  certain  (Tiri* 
Ji)  Jews  from  Asia.*  Here  a  verb  is  wanting  to 
make  the  sense  perfect.  It  was  no  doubt  tAis 
tuant  of  a  verb  to  complete  the  sentence  which 
induced  many  MSS.  (though  not  the  majority)  to 
leave  out  ^i,  and  thus  make  'certain  Jews  the 
subject  of  %Zfn  {found). 

The  explanation  of  the  omission  is  found,  no 
doubt,  in  the  speaker's  earnestness,  Luke  having 
given  us  the  very  words  (and  no  more)  of  this 
remarkable  defence.     Some  verb  like  i^«^«rs» 
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is  require<l,  suggests  Dr.  Hackctt :  *  But  certain 
Jews  from  Asia  stirred  up  the  tumult,'  Ver.  19. 
'Who  ought  now  to  he  here.* 

Ver.  19.  Who  ought  to  have  been  here  before 
thee,  and  object,  if  they  had  ought  against  me. 
This  was  happily  urged  by  the  a)K>stle,  as  it  was 
the  Roman  custom  not  to  judge  a  prisoner  on  any 
charge  unless  the  accusers  were  present.  Paul 
urges  that  Ais  accusers  really  were  not  the  San- 
hedrim nor  the  Jews  then  in  court,  but  certain 
foreign  pilgrims  from  Ephesus  (Asia).  These  we 
hear  nothing  of  now ;  they  had  doubtless  tarried 
behind  in  Jerusalem,  or  had  already  set  out  on 
their  return  journey. 

Ver.  20.  Or  else  let  these  same  here  say  if 
they  have  found  any  evil  doing  in  me,  while 
I  stood  before  the  council.  Paul  well  knew 
that  the  Sanhedrim  had  no  proof  at  all  that  he 
had  committed  any  of  the  crimes  alleged  against 
him.  Tht J!rsi  charge,  'sedition,*  was  merely  on 
hearsay  evidence,  the  oi&pring  of  vague  reports 
from  a  distance.  The  second  charge,  that  he  was 
an  introducer  of  strange  gods,  the  teacher  of  an 
unlawful  religion,  he  had  clearly  disproved, 
having  shown  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
was  an  earnest  and  devout  Jew.  The  third  and 
gravest  of  the  three  charges  the  Sanhedrim  bad 
only  cognisance  of  second  hand.  The  alleged  pro- 
fanation of  the  temple,  which  Paul  indignantly 
denied,  was  borne  testimony  to  by  witnesses  nom 
of  whom  were  present  in  Casarea,  No ;  there  was 
only  one  true  explanation  of  the  wrath  of  the 
moving  spirits  in  the  great  Jewish  council.  With 
that  he  proceeds  to  deal. 

Ver.  21.  Except  it  be  for  this  one  voice,  that 
I  cried  standing  among  them.  Touching  the 
resunection  of  tiie  dead  I  am  cilled  in  question 
by  you  this  day.  Paul  well  knew  that  many  in 
the  Sanhedrim,  and  the  majority  in  the  nation, 
would  sympathise  with  him  here.  These  words  of 
his,  he  was  aware,  had  been  the  occasion  of  a 
violent  dissension  in  the  great  council;  but  he 
knew,  with  reference  to  his  views  and  teaching  on 
this  all-important  doctrine,  the  heart  of  the  people 
of  Israel  was  on  his  side.  Wordsworth  well  sum- 
marizes this  masterly  defence  of  Paul : — ''They 
have  charged  nte  with  profaning  the  temple.  But 
the  fact  is,  I  came  from  a  distance  to  Jerusalem  to 
worship  in  the  temple ;  and  to  bnng  alnis  of 
charity,  and  also  offerings  of  piety,  as  a  Nazarite ; 
and  they  themselves  found  me  in  the  temple, 
engaged  in  a  holy  service,  proving  my  respect  for 
the  temple  ;  and  they  who  accuse  me  of  profaning 
it  were  guilty  of  profanation,  in  abetting  those  who 
seized  me  when  there  employed  in  a  religious  act, 
of  which  they  prevented  the  completion. 

Paul  is  remanded^  and  remains  imprisoned  at 
Casareat  22,  23. 

Ver.  22.  And  when  Felix  heard  these  things, 
having  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that  way,  he 
deferrod  them,  and  said.  When  Lysias  the  chief 
captain  shall  come  down,  I  will  know  the  utter- 
most of  your  matter!  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  Felix  would  have  liberated  the  prisoner  after 
hearing  his  defence,  had  not  the  same  motives— 
fear  of  the  Jews — influenced  him  at  this  juncture 
which  induced  him  two  years  later,  when  he  was 
removed  from  his  office,  still  to  leave  Paul  bound. 
The  tyrannical,  venal  magistrate  had  too  good 
rea-son  to  dread  the  enmity  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  placed  as  a  governor,  and  hoped  by 
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such  weak  concessions  toprevent  complaints  being 
lodged  against  him  at  Rome.  The  procurator, 
after  hearing  publicly  the  accusation  and  the 
prisoner's  defence,  as  he  could  not  possibly  gratify 
the  powerful  Jewish  party  by  condemning  him, 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  them  by  remanding  the 
prisoner  until  such  time  when  he  should  obtain 
further  details  respecting  the  case.  Felix  was  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  the  Nazarene's  story.  During 
the  years  he  had  held  office  in  Judsea  and  Samaria, 
he  must  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  many  of  the  tenets  of 
the  rapidly  Rowing  brotherhood,  and  must,  too, 
have  seen  sufficient  of  their  lives  to  convince  himself 
that  the  peace  of  the  Empire  was  not  likely  to  be 
endangered  by  any  plots  they  would  devise.  At 
Czesarea,  his  present  residence,  under  his  very  eyes, 
lived  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  venerated  Nazarene 
leaders — Philip  the  deacon  and  evangelist.  Round 
this  eminent  and  devoted  man,  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  doubtless  had  ^thered  a  large  and  influ- 
ential Christian  commumty,  which  included  such 
men  even  as  the  Roman  centurion  Cornelius.  From 
his  Jewish  wife,  the  Princess  Drusilla,  and  her 
followers  and  friends,  the  procurator  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard  frequently  of  the  Christian  or 
Nazarene  community  growing  up  in  the  midst  of 
the  'chosen  people.'  He  therefore  may  well  be 
said  to  possess  '  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  that 
way '  than  men  like  theadvocateTertuIlus supposed. 
Here,  as  in  chap.  ix.  2,  xix.  9  and  23,  xxii.  4, 
occurs  the  famous  term  which,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
faith,  was  evidently  used  familiarly  as  a  synonym 
for  the  disciples  of  Christ  —  '  the  way. '  We 
have  discussed  the  expression,  and  suggested  how 
it  probably  first  originated  in  the  words  of  the 
Master,  when  He  sp^e  of  Himself  as  the  '  Way,' 
as  He  was  also  '  the  Truth  and  the  Life ;  *  while  in 
those  first  struggling  years  the  term  'Christian' 
was  obviously  refused  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  by  the  unbelieving  Jews,  and  the  title 
'  Nazarene  *  was  scornfully  used  by  them  as  a  name 
of  reproach.  The  'way,*  that  'way,*  was  not 
unlikely  a  common  designation  among  themselves 
and  the  Jews,  as  implying  on  the  one  hand  no 
doctrinal  assertions  respecting  Messiah,  or  on  the 
other  hand  as  conveying  no  reproach.  Of  Lysias 
the  chief  captain,  and  his  coming  down,  we  hear 
nothing  further.  It  was  evidently  a  courteous 
meaningless  expression  of  Felix,  and  nothing 
more.  He  had  heard  the  story  from  both  sides, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  die  so-called  Naza- 
rene sect,  and  required  no  further  information  of 
Paul's  innocence  of  the  charge  alleged ;  he  was 
evidently  fully  convinced,  but  it  suited  his  pur- 
poses to  detain  him  in  captivity. 

Ver.  23.  And  he  commanded  a  centurion  to 
keep  Paul,  and  to  let  him  have  liberty,  and  that 
he  should  forbid  none  of  his  acquaintance  to 
minister  or  come  unto  him.  There  were  three 
descriptions  of  imprisonment  or  custody  among 
the  Romans — (i)  Imprisonment  in  the  common 
prison,  custodia  publica.  We  have  an  instance 
of  this  at  Philippi,  when  Paul  and  Silas  were 
arrested  there.  (2)  Military  arrest,  custodia 
militarise  when  the  prisoner  was  bound  or  chained 
to  the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  form  of  captivity  to  which  the 
apostle  was  relegated  during  his  long  Roman  con- 
finement. (3)  Free  custody,  custodia  libera.  In 
this  last  the  arrested  was  usually  released  on  bail. 
In   some    cases    the   accused,   if  an    illustrious 
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person,  was  entrusted  to  fhc  care  of  a  magistrate. 
Paul  remained  at  Csesarea  evidently  under  military 
arrest,  the  conditions  of  which  were  clearly 
relaxed, — the  word  rendered  *  indulgence  *  {iutif) 
plainly  indicates  this, — though  watched  by  a 
soldier,  and  possibly  chained  to  him.  Free  access 
to  him  was  also  accorded  to  his  friends.  An 
ulterior  motive,  which  we  shall  notice  presently, 
seems  to  have  suggested  this  last  relaxation  in  the 
case  of  persons  wishing  to  visit  him. 

PauPs  ItUerviews  during  his  long  Imprisonment 
at  Casarea  with  the  Procurator  Felix  and  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Drusilla,  24-27. 

Ver.  24.  And  after  certain  days,  when  Felix 
came  wit&  his  wife  Dnuilla,  which  was  a  Jewen. 

The  Princess  Drusilla  occupied  no  unimportant 
position  among  the  women  of  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  who  ended  a 
brilliant  and  showy  life  in  that  miserable  way  at 
Csesarea  depicted  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  these' 
'  Acts,'  and  sister  to  Herod  Agrippa  il.  and  the 
still  more  notorious  Princess  Bermce.  Her  name 
Drusilla — borne  also  by  a  sister  of  Caligula,  the 
emperor  with  whom  these  younger  *  Herods*  were 
closely  intimate  —  is  a  diminutive  of  Drusus. 
Endowed,  like  her  sister  Beniice,  whose  name 
was  a  name  of  shame  even  in  the  careless  and 
profligate  Roman  society  of  that  age,  with  the  often 
dangerous  gift  of  extreme  beauty,  she  was  married 
at  a  very  early  age  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa,  who 
became  a  proselyte,  but  left  him,  and  still  very 

oung  was  married  again  to  the  Procurator  Felix. 

Their  son  Agrippa  perished,  Josephus  relates,  in 
an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Dr.  Plumptre  has 
made  an  interesting  suggestion  to  account  for  the 
special  interest  this  dissolute  princess  evidently  felt 
in  the  case  of  the  accused  Christian  prisoner  Paul. 
She  must  have  heard  of  the  death  of  James  and  of 
the  imprisonment  of  Peter  in  her  girlhood  ;  and  she 
may  have  connected  her  father's  tragic  end  at  the 
games  of  Caesarea  with  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
persecuting  the  very  sect  to  which  the  prisoner 
now  in  custody  in  her  husband's  palace  belonged. 
She  evidently  showed,  from  bemfi[  present  with 
Felix  at  one,  probably  at  more  of  the  examina- 
tions, that  she  was  desirous  of  hearing  more  of 
that  '  way '  with  which  her  royal  house  had  been 
mysteriously  brought  into  contact. 

Ver.  25.  And  as  he  reasoned  of  righteoasness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  Felix 
trembled.  The  subjects  upon  which  Paul  seems 
to  have  spoken  when  summoned  before  Felix  and 
Drusilla,  on  first  thoughts  appear  to  us  somewhat 
strange.  No  doubt  they  were  very  different  to  the 
themes  the  governor  and  his  wife  expected  to  have 
heard  dwelt  upon  by  the  imprisoned  Nazarene 
leader,  he  hoping  probably,  as  a  politician,  to 
learn  more  of  the  relations  existing  between  the 
sect  in  which  Paul  was  so  distinguished  a  leader, 
and  the  dominant  Jewish  schools  of  thought ;  and 
the  Jewish  princess  expecting  doubtless  to 
hear  from  the  lips  of  the  Christian  preacher  some- 
thing of  the  teaching,  and  perhaps  new  details 
respecting  the  death,  of  the  Founder  of  his  faith. 
One  in  the  position  of  Drusilla  had,  too,  no 
doubt  heard  strange  rumours  of  the  visions  of 
Paul.  She  would  hear  from  his  own  lips  what 
had  convinced  one  who,  in  early  life,  had  been  so 
famous  a  Pharisee — what  had  determined  a  man 
with  the  bright  onlooks  of  the  young  Saul   to 


throw  in  his  lot  with  a  despised  and  persecuted 
sect. 

But  both  Felix  and  Drusilla  were  disappointed. 
The  Christian  teacher  apparently  never  touched 
on  the  *  evidences  of  his  faith,'  said  nothing  of  his 
own  life — nothing  in  connection  with  his  own 
experience  of  shame  at  the  hands  of  men,  or  <>t 
surpassing  glory  at  the  hands  of  God.  With  that 
marvellous  power  none  seem  to  have  been  possessed 
like  the  inspired  Paul,  he  spoke  of  *  life '  rather 
than  of  *  doctrine, 'with  evidently  special  reference 
to  the  brilliant  but  mistaken  lives  of  the  pair 
who,  surrounded  with  all  the  majesty  of  the 
ensign  of  the  great  Empire,  sat  in  royal  slate, 
while  he  stood  a  friendless,  poor-clad  prisoner 
before  them. 

It  is  doubtful  if  many  besides  the    personal 
attendants  were  present  at  this  hearing  or  hearings 
of  the  accused.     Most  likely  Paul  gave  Luke  a 
very  short  description  of  what  took  place.     The 
three    famous    words    rendered    'righteousness,' 
'temperance,'  and    'judgment    to  come,*   were 
without  doubt  Paul's  own  expressions.     Luke  took 
them  down  from  his  master  s  lips.     Our  Eng^lish 
translation    very    poorly    represents    the     Greek 
original    *  of  righteousness^   {*ifi   3<««<«rmf)    or 
'justice,'  a  word  embracing  those  varied   duties 
which  every  upright  citizen  owes  to  another,  how 
much  more  one  set  over  his  fellows  as  a  judge ! 
Such  a  reminder,  couched  in  the  burning  words  of 
a   Paul,  must  indeed  have  struck  home  to  the 
heart  of  the  unscrupulous  covetous  Roman  satrap, 
who  only  looked  upon  his  high  office  as  a  source 
of  gain  to  himself.     '  Temperance.*    lyxftiTuu  is 
very  inadequately  Englished   by    'temperance.' 
The  Greek  word  has  a  far  broader  significance : 
it  denotes  especially  'self-control,'   the  power  of 
conquering  one's  own  passions  and  lusts.      llie 
virtue  was  not  unknown  even  in  the  story  of  Pagan 
Rome ;  and  Felix'  companion,  the  Jewess  Drusilla, 
would  call  up  before  her  mind  many  a  fair  example 
set  by  noble  Hebrew  matrons  in  the  old  days  of 
Israel,  an  example  she  had  never  tried  to  follow  ! 
'  Judgment  to  come*     No  doubt  this  theme  was 
especiallv  brought  into  prominence  owing  to  the 
fact  of  tne  *  resurrection  of  the  dead,'  both  of  the 
just  and  unjust,  forming  so  central  a  feature  in 
Paul's  teaching,  and  also  because  it  was  the  subject 
of  part  of  his  defence  when  he  was  tried  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  before  Felix  (ver.  15,  and  chap, 
xxiii.  6,  8).     We  can  picture  Paul's  oratory  on 
these  momentous  occasions,  speaking  his  Master's 
words  before  two  such  perfect  representatives  of 
the    old  world  —  the  man,    the  heir  of  Pagan 
tradition,  the  unjust  judge,  the  selfish  ruler,  the 
evil  example  to  all  that  luxurious  society  in  which 
he  reigned  as  chief,  living  for  the  day,  utterly 
careless  of  the  future — thoroughly  and  earnestly 
carrying  out  the  Pagan  teachers'  cheerless  advice, 
'Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow   we   die.* 
The  woman,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  Jewess  of  the 
last  age  of  Jerusalem,  when  the  people  loved  with 
a  strange  passionate  fervour  the  doctrine  and  ritual 
of  Moses  and  his  interpreters,  but  allowed  neither 
doctrine  nor  ritual  to  touch  or  affect  the  inner  life. 
The  characters  of  Caiaphas  and  Annas,  and  of 
the  sisters  Drusilla  and  Bemice,  were  the  natural 
outcome  of  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbinic  schools 
so  sternly  condemned  by  the  Lord  Jesus. 

We  can  well  imagine  from  what  armoury  Paul 
had  drawn  those  weapons  which  pierced  the 
triple-guarded  breast  ot  the  selfish  and   courtly 
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Roman  voluptuary,  and  left  him  quivering  with  a 
nameless  terror.    No  doubt  among  those  precious 

?archments  we  read  of  in  his  last  sad  words  to 
'imothy  not  many  years  later  (2  Tim.  iv.  13), 
were  records  written  by  the  older  apostles,  men 
who  had  been  with  the  Lord  during  the  days  of 
His  earthly  teaching — memories  of  the  Divine 
words  uttered  in  those  solemn  hours  of  com- 
munion, and  many  of  which  we  now  possess, 
most  precious  gems,  set  in  the  gold  of  the  gospel 
setting.  No  doubt,  too,  in  his  frecjuent  inter- 
course in  past  years  with  Barnabas,  with  men  like 
Philip,  in  his  rarer  meetings  with  the  holy  Twelve, 
had  Paul  heard,  not  once  nor  twice,  the  treasured 
words  of  Jesus,  the  Master's  solemn  teaching  as 
to  the  true  meaning  of  righteousness,  the  glonous 
beauty  of  chastity  and  self-conquest,  His  many- 
coloured  pictures  of  the  awful  judgment  morning. 
And  when,  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  relocated 
to  the  Roman  governor  these  words  of  the  Risen 
One,  whom  he  (Paul)  had  beheld,  not  as  the 
others  had  seen  Him  in  His  poor  earth  dress,  but 
once  more  clothed  with  His  glory  robes,  and  girt 
with  the  light  of  heaven,  Felix,  trained  in  a  school 
which  taught  its  scholars  to  believe  in  nothing, 
to  hope  for  nothing,  to  dread  nothing — Felix  the 
Epicurean,  the  atheist,  the  selfish  scoffer  at  truth 
and  honour,  at  innocence  and  purity,  as  he  listened 
to  the  Nazarene's  definition  of  justice  and  self- 
conquest,  as  he  gazed  on  his  picture  of  the  future 
judgment  of  the  just  and  the  unjust,  with  Drusilla 
the  Herodian  princess  by  his  side — Felix,  we 
read,  trembled. 

And  answered.  Go  thy 'way  for  this  time; 
when  I  have  a  oonyenient  Beason  I  will  call  tot 
thee.  But  the  alarm  caused  by  Paul's  burning 
words  of  truth  had  no  permanent  effect,  at  least  not 
then  ;  the  only  effect  they  appear  to  have  had  was, 
that  he  sent  away  Paul.  *He  does  not  resent,' 
well  writes  a  recent  commentator,  *  his  plainness  of 
speech  ;  he  shows  a  certain  measure  of  x«»pect  for 
him ;  but  he  postpones  acting /iV/ a  more  convenient 
season,  and  so  becomes  a  type  of  the  millions  whose 
spiritual  life  is  ruined  by  a  like  procrastination. 
Nothing  that  we  know  of  him  gives  us  any  ground 
for  thinking  that  the  convenient  season  ever  came.' 
Singularly  enough,  after  two  years,  Felix,  accused 
by  the  Jewish  people,  was  summoned  to  Rome  to 
give  an  account  of^  his  Judsean  stewardship  to  the 
emperor.  Thus,  by  the  providence  of  God,  he 
was  once  more  in  the  same  city  with  Paul.  Did 
he  then  avail  himself  of  that  '  convenient  season '  ? 
llie  recording  angel  alone  knows. 

Ver.  26.  He  hoped  abo  that  money  should 
have  been  given  him  of  Panl,  that  he  might 
loose  him:  wherefore  he  sent  for  him  the 
oftener,  and  commnned  with  him.  The  greed  and 
rapacity  of  so  many  of  these  great  lieutenants  of  the 
Caesar  in  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire,  is  well 
exemplified  in  this  episode  in  the  government  of 
the  Procurator  Felix.  These  men  looked  upon  the 
great  trusts  committed  to  their  charge  as  simply 
mines  of  wealth  for  them  to  work  as  best  they 
could  for  their  own  advantage.  Anything  could 
be  purchased  at  their  hands,  even  immunity  from 
the  penalties  of  crime.  What  a  picture  of  pro- 
vincial government  in  the  days  of  the  early 
Caesars !  The  sacred  historian  by  no  means  painted 
for  us  here  the  darkest  picture  we  possess  of  these 
venal  governors  ;  for  instance,  Josephus  tells  us  of 
one  Albinus,  a  successor  of  Felix  in  Judaea,  who, 
on  his  departure  from  the  province,  freed  all  those 


prisoners  who  gave  him  money  ;  by  which  means, 
as  the  historian  (quaintly  remarks,  the  prisons 
were  certainly  emptied,  but  the  country  was  filled 
with  robbers  (see  also  Tacitus  and  Suetonius, 
who  give  us  similar  accounts  of  these  corrupt  and 
selfish  rulers).  So  common  an  offence  did  this 
receiving  bribes  firom  a  prisoner  or  his  friends 
appear  to  be  among  the  higher  officials  of  the 
E^npire,  that  a  special  law  was  framed,  expressly 
forbidding  a  judge  to  receive  pay  in  any  form 
for  the  arrest,  acquittal,  or  condemnation  of  any 
individual  (*Lex  Julia- de  repetundis ').  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  in  the  case  of  the  apostle,  the 
Roman  governor  had  heard  with  interest  that  the 
special  object  of  Paul's  journey  to  Jenisalem  on 
this  occasion  was  the  distribution  among  the  Jewish 
poor  of  sums  of  money  collected  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia.  This  led  the  rapacious  procurator  to 
suspect  that  the  prisoner,  if  not  a  wealthy  man  him- 
self had  the  command  over  considerable  amounts. 
He  was  also  well  aware  of  the  devoted  love  which 
existed  between  the  members  of  this  strange  new 
sect,  and  had  heard  that  Paul  was  one  of  their 
most  distinguished  leaders ;  these  circumstances 
gave  him  good  ground  for  hoping  a  substantial 
bribe  would  in  the  end  be  offered  for  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  accused. 

In  after  times  this  offering  money  by  way  of  a 
bribe  to  the  Roman  officials,  to  procure  liberty  to 
live  as  a  Christian,  or  in  the  event  of  arrest  and 
imprisonment  to  secure  an  acquittal,  was  no  un- 
common occurrence.  Some  century  and  a  half  later, 
Tertullian  in  North  Africa,  when  deploring  this 
custom,  remindshis  readers  how  Paul  benaved  when 
in  dangei  and  in  prison,  when  a  gift  of  money  to  his 
unrighteous  judge  would  have  saved  him  (Z>^  Fuga 
in  Persecutione ;  see  also  Cyprian  of  Cartha^'s 
remarks  in  his  Epistle  (third  century)  denouncing 
the  'Libellatici,'  those  who  purchased  permission 
to  be  Christians). 

Ver.  27.  But  after  two  years.  It  was  in  the 
summer  or  autumn  of  A.D.  60  that  Felix  was  re- 
called to  Rome.  Two  years  he  seems  to  have 
been  £^om  time  to  time  in  company  with  St. 
Paul ;  but  the  words  of  the  apostle,  as  far  as  we 
know,  made  no  impression  on  that  cold,  hard 
heart.  Did  they,  in  the  providence  of  God,  meet 
again  in  Rome?  On  the  *two  years,'  Words- 
worth strikingly  comments  :  *  Even  Felix  had 
two  full  years  of  God's  long-suffering  ;  **  Lord,  let 
it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it, 
and  dung  it :  And  if  it  bear  fruit,  well ;  and  iif 
not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it  down  "  '  (Luke 
xiii.  8,  9). 

Porcins  Festns  oame  into  Felix*  room.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  pro- 
curator, whose  memory  has  been  preserved  owing 
to  his  meeting  with  Paul,  whom  he  found 
languishing  a  prisoner  in  Csssarea.  Neither 
Tacitus  nor  Suetonius  mention  him  in  their 
histories.  Josephus,  however,  tells  us  that  he 
governed  his  stormy  province  with  a  wise,  firm 
rule,  putting  down  the  Sicarii  (assassins),  and 
other  predatory  companies,  who  were  then  harass- 
ing Judaea.  The  Jewish  historian  finds  no  fault 
with  this  Festus  :  he  seems  to  have  been  both 
just  and  upright.  His  rule  was  unfortunately 
prematurely  cut  short  by  death,  before  he  had 
completed  his  second  year  of  office.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Albinus,  another  corrupt  and  evil 
governor  (a.d.  62). 

And   Felix,   willing   to    show   the  Jews   a 
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plaamue,  left  Paul  bound.  Felix  was  recalled 
owing  to  grave  complaints  made  against  him  at 
headquarters.  He  was  only  acquitt^  through  the 
influence  of  his  brother  Pallas  at  the  imperial 
court  of  Rome.  I..eaving  his  province,  then,  under 
a  cloud,  he  was  base  enough  to  endeavour  to 
conciliate  his  enemies  among  the  Jews,  by  leaving 
behind  him  in  their  power  an  innocent  man  whom 
he  knew  they  hated.  The  conduct  of  Felix  in  this 
matter  was  followed  by  Albinus,  who,  two  years 
later,  filled  Felix'  office.  When  he  heard  that 
Gessius  Florus  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews,  he  liberated  most 
of  the  state  prisoners  at  Jerusalem  (Josephus, 
AtUimiities). 

It  nas  been  asked,  How  was  it  allowed  by  the 
overruling  providence  of  the  Most  High,  that, 
in  the  busy,  successful  life  of  the  apostle,  two 
years  at  this  most  eventful  period  of  the  early 
Church's  history  should  have  been  thus  spent  by 
St  Paul  in  seclusion  at  Csesarea?  At  Rome, 
during  the  long  captivity,  there  was  the  great  and 
growing;  church  to  influence  and  to  assist  in 
organismg ;  but  what  was  there  to  do  at  Caesarea, 
a  comparatively  unimportant  military  station, 
where  surely  the  presence  of  an  apostolical  man 
like  Philip  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  work 
there?  It  is  at  first  thoujght  strange,  too,  that 
none  of  the  *  Pauline  Epistles  *  appear  to  have 
been  written  during  the  long  Csesarean  captivity. 


Now,  on  several  occasions  in  his  writings,  Paul 
makes  mention  of  'My  GospeL'  Several  of  the 
most  venerated  of  the  fatheTs  (Irenaeus,  Origen, 
Jerome)  tell  us  Paul  was  accustomed  to  mendoa 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  a  work  written  by  him.  Is 
it  not  more  than  probable,  that  this  pause  in  his 
life's  restless  labours  was  used  by  him  to  re-cast 
— possibly  to  set  in    order,   and  to    add    to— 

*  memories '  which  he  had  already  collected  of  the 

*  Life  of  Lives,' — 'memories'  which  he  had  already 
frequently  used  in  his  preaching  and  teaching. 
Where  could  a  more  &vourable  spot  be  found  than 
Csesarea? — than  that  quiet  prison  there,  to  which  we 
are  aware  his  friends  had  ready  access  ?  Philip, 
we  know,  lived  at  Csesarea  ;  it  was,  besides,  near 
the  Holy  City,  in  the  vicinity  too  of  those  places 
made  for  ever  sacred  by  the  presence  and  acts  of 
the  Master.  May  we  not  \xx  all  reverence  suggest, 
that  there,  —  in  that  prison-room  of  the  palace 
of  Herod  and  Felix,  with  an  impassive  Roman 
l^onary  (perhaps  chained  to  him)  watching 
him,  and  listening  puzzled  and  wondering, — the 
Virgin  Mother  herself,  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  beloved  apostle,  came  and  visited  the 
famous  servant  of  her  Divine  Son,  and  dictated  to 
him,  for  his  Gospel,  that  wondrous  story  in  the 
picturesque  Aramaic-coloured  Greek  so  different 
to  the  other  chapters,  which  forms  the  introduc- 
tion (chap.  i.  5-80  imd  ii.)  to  what  we  call  the 
'  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke '  ? 


Chapter  XXV. 

Paul's  Defence  before  the  Governor  Festus — He  appeals  to  the  Ccesar  at 
Rome — King  Agrippa  and  Bernice  wish  to  hear  him. 


N 


OW  when  Festus  was  come  into  the  *  province,  *  after 
three  days  he  *^ ascended  *  from  ^Caesarea  to  Jerusalem. 

2  Then  'the  high  priest*  and  -^the  chief  of  the  Jews  ^  informed 

3  him  against  Paul,  and  besought  him,  And  desired  favour  against 
him,  that  he  would  send  for  him  to  Jerusalem,  *  laying  wait  in 

4  the  way  to  kill  him.  But  Festus  answered,  that  Paul  should 
be  kept  at  ^  Caesarea,*  and  that  he  himself  would  depart  shortly 

5  thit/ter.  Let  them  therefore,  said  he,  which  among  you  are 
'  able,  go  down  with  me,  and  accuse  this  man,  if  there  be  any 

6  wickedness  in  him.  And  when  he  had  tarried  among  them 
more  than  ten  days,*  he  *  went  down  unto  ^  Caesarea  ;  and  the 
next  day  sitting  in  '  the  judgment  seat,  commanded  Paul  to  be 

7  brought.  And  when  he  was  come,  the  Jews  which  *came 
down  from  Jerusalem  stood  round  about,  and  laid  many  and 
grievous   complaints   against   Paul,*   **  which    they  could   not 

*  better^  *  went  up.'  *  The  older  authorities  readhere^ '  the  chief  priests.' 

*  better  rendered,  *  that  Paul  was  kept  at  Caesarea.' 

*  The  older  authorities  read  here,  *not  more  than  eight  or  ten  days.' 

*  The  majority  of  the  older  authorities  omit  *  Paul ;'  render^  *  bringing  against 
him  many,'  etc. 
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/SeeMk.  vL 

SI. 

jf  Ch.  xziv.  z  ; 
ver.  15.^  Sec 
ch.  xjoif.  i^ 

ASocfa.  xxiii. 
xa-15.  See 
ch.  ix.  34. 

£  As  Lu.  xiv. 
3Z ;  ch.  xi. 
17:  or  as 
X  Cor.  i.  26 ; 
Rev.  vu  X5  ? 

ACh.  xziv.  z 

/  Vers,  zo,  z?. 
SeeMaL 
xxvii.  Z9.^ 

f»  So  ch.  xxiv. 
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8  "  prove :    While  he  •  '  answered  for  himself,  /  Neither  against  "^J" " 
the  law  of  the  Jews,  neither  against  the  temple,  nor  yet  against  '^^^J;  j^ 

9  Caesar,  have  I  offended  any  thing  at  all.     But  Festus,  ^willing  ^gh.xxLa8 
to  do  the  Jews  a  pleasure,'  answered  Paul,  and  said,  ''Wilt  thou    cf^^^.17! 
^go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  of  these  things  before  g^^)\^^ 

10  me?     Then  said  Paul,  I  stand  at  Caesar's   'judgment  seat,  '•ver. ao. 
where  I  ought  to  be  judged:  to  the  Jews  have  I   done  no 

11  wrong,  as  thou  'very  well  knowest.  'For  if  I  be  an  offender,  'SoaTim.L 
or  have  committed  any  thing  worthy  of  death,  I  refuse  not  to  'Seevcr.as- 
die :  but  if  there  be  none  of  these  things  whereof  these  accuse 

me,  no  man  may  *  deliver  me  unto  theto.     *  I  appeal  unto  "Sf  iii.^'4, 

12  Caesar.     Then  Festus,  when  he  had  conferred  with  the  council,    SJ^kl^sU 
answered.  Hast  thou  ''appealed  unto  Caesar.?*  unto  Caesar  shalt  »ve^Mi*«, 

4-Uav..  r^^  a5;ch.xxvi. 

tnOU  go.  32,xxviii.i9. 

13  And  after  certain  days  king  Agrippa  and  Bemice  came  unto 

14  ''Caesarea  to  salute  Festus.     And  when  they  had  been  there 

many  days,  Festus  "*  declared  Paul's  cause  unto  the  king,  say-  "'^qJ;  '  "* 

15  ing,  *  There  is  a  certain  man  left  in  bonds'  by  Felix:  ^  About  ^y^^jf^^' 
whom,  when  I  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders 

of  the  Jews  *' informed  me,  desiring  to  have  judgment  against 

16  him.     -^To  whom   I   answered,  It  is  not  the  manner  of  the 
Romans  to  *  deliver  any  man  to  die,"  before  that  'he  which  is  *^:  «>«30k 

'  '  XXIV.   IQ, 

accused  have  the  accusers  *  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  '  to  *|«* » ^• 
answer  for  himself  concerning  the   crime   laid   against  him, 

17  Therefore,  when  they  were  come  hither,  without  any  delay,  ^on 
the  morrow  I  sat  on  '  the  judgment  seat,  and  commanded  the 

18  man  to  be  brought  forth.     Against  whom  when  the  accusers 
stood  up,  they  brought  none  *  accusation  of  such  things  as  I  *  Y"i  «7 

19  supposed  :  ^  But  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their  own  ™jjg]"^ 
^superstition,"  and  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom  Paul  ^^'^3^^^^^ 

20  affirmed  to  be  alive.     And  because  I  doubted  of  such  manner  .»&  »»"•  ^ 

a  DO  CQ.  XVll. 

^questions,**  I  asked  him  'whether  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem,  ^^"^ 

21  and  there  be  judged  of  these  matters.     But  when  Paul  had 
^  appealed  to  be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Augustus,  I  com- 

22  manded  him  to  be  kept  till  I  might  send  him  to  Caesar.     Then 
-^Agrippa  said  unto  Festus,  I  would  also  hear  the  man  myself  /Scech.ix. 
To-morrow,  said  he,  thou  shalt  hear  him. 

23  And  on  the  morrow,  when  ^Agrippa  was  come,  and  Bernice,  ^Vcr. n. 

•  The  older  authorities  insert  *  Paul '  before  *  answered.* 

'  better  rendered,  *  wishing  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Jews.' 

•  more  accurately  rendered,  "  Thou  hast  appealed  unto  Csesar  ;  to  Caesar,'  etc. 

•  literally,  '  a  prisoner.' 

^®  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words  *to  die'  {literally^  *unto  destruc- 
tion'); render  then,  ^\l  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Romans  to  give  up  any 
man.' 

"  better  rendered^  *  of  their  own  religion.* 

^*  The  reading  of  the  older  authorities  is  slightly  different;  render  thus,  *  And 
as  I  was  perplexed  how  to  investigate  these  matters  in  dispute.' 
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with  great  pomp,  and  were  entered  into  the  place  of  hearing, 
with  the  *  chief  captains,  and  principal  men  of  the  city,  at  ^MJjV"*- " 
24  Festus*  commandment  Paul  was  brought  forth.     And  Festus 
said,  King  Agrippa,  and  all  men  which  are  here  present  with 
us,  ye  see  this  man,  about  whom  '  all  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  « ven. «,  7. 
have  *  dealt  with  me,  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  also  here,  crying  A&e^Rom. 
that  '  he  ought  not  to  live  any  longer.     But  when  I  found  that  ^so<i.  x«i. 


25 


'he  had  committed  nothing  worthy  of  death,  *and  tliat  he**^^? 


himself  hath  "  appealed  "  to  Augustus,  I  have  determined  to 

26  send  him.  Of  whom  I  have  no  certain  thing  to  write  unto  my 
lord.  Wherefore  I  have  brought  him  forth  before  you,  and 
specially  before  thee,  O  king  Agrippa,  that,  after  examination 

27  had,  I  might  have  somewhat  to  write.  For  it  seemeth  to  me 
unreasonable  to  send  "  a  prisoner,  and  not  withal  to  signify  the 
*  crimes  laid  against  him. 

^*  better^  *  and  as  he  himself  appealed,*  etc, 
^*  better^  *  in  sending  a  prisoner.' 


ao,  aocvi.  31. 
Cp.  ch.  xxiiL 
o  :  ver.  zj. 
«  Vers,  zi,  12. 


Festus  succeeds  Felix  as  Procurator  of  J  udaa — The 
Jews  in  vain  try  to  induce  him  to  bring  Foul 
to  Jerusalem — Festus  examines  Paul  inperson^ 
who  appeals  from  his  Tribunal  to  that  of  the 
CiEsar  at  Fome,  1-12. 

Ver.  I.  Now  when  Festiu  was  come  into  the 
pzovinoe.  The  Greek  word  translated  'province' 
is  an  unusual  one  in  the  case  of  a  division  of  one 
of  the  greater  provincial  governments :  ifr«^;^/«. 
The  term  we  find  here  was  perhaps  used  in  conse- 
quence of  the  importance  of  Judaea  at  that  time, 
although  it  was  only  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
imperial  province  of  Syria.  The  propraetor  or 
proconsul  ruled  over  the  greater  province,  the 
procurator  over  the  smaller  division. 

Ver.  2.  Then  the  high  priest  and  the  chief  of 
the  Jews  informed  him  against  FanL  Directly 
after  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  his  new  government, 
the  procurator  went  up  to  the  real  capital  of  the 
provmce,  Jerusalem,  to  become  in  some  way  ac- 
quainted with  the  national  chiefs  of  that  strange 
nation  over  whom  he  was  placed.  The  majority 
of  the  older  mss.,  instead  of  'high  priest'  read 
here  'chief  priests,'  including  the  'chiefs  of  the 
priestly  courses,'  and  not  improbably  those  who 
had  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  filled  the  office 
themselves  of  high  priest.  If  the  reading  *  high 
priest '  be  correct,  the  name  of  this  high  official 
here  referred  to  would  be  Ismael  the  son  of  Plato, 
who  had  very  recently  been  appointed  to  that 
dignity  by  Herod  Agrippa  11.,  in  succession  to 
that  Ananias  of  whom  we  read  when  Paul  was 
arrested  and  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  on 
the  occasion  when  he  addressed  him  as  'Thou 
whited  wall  *  (Acts  xxiiL  3).  *  The  chief  of  the 
Jews '  is  a  general  expression  signifying  the  most 
eminent  and  influential menin  the  nation.  Several  of 
these  would  naturally  have  a  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim; 
but  this  'information  against  Paul,'  and  request 
that  he  should  be  tried  by  a  Jewish  tribunal,  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  a  broader  area  among  the 
people  than  would  be  covered  were  the  reference 
confined  to  the  supreme  council  of  the  Sanhedrim. 


The  representation  to  Festus  was  evidently  made 
as  one  in  which  the  nation  generally  was  interested. 
It  is  clear  that,  owing  to  the  machinations  of  his 
sleepless  enemies,  a  ver}'  strong  hostile  feeling  to 
the  great  Gentile  apostle  had  sprung  up,  of  which 
this  '  information '  and  '  petition '  to  the  new  pro- 
curator was  the  result. 

Ver.  3.  And  desired  favour  against  Mm,  that 
he  womd  send  for  him  nnto  Jemsalem.  In 
vers.  15,  16,  Festus  relates  ihe  particulars  of  this 
request  of  the  Jews  to  King  Agrippa.  From  the 
detailed  account,  it  seems  that  two  formal  requests 
were  made  to  him  by  the  priests  and  influential 
men  at  Jerusalem -- the  first  was  that  he  should 
pronounce  a  condemnatory  judgment  against  the 
prisoner  Paul,  who  some  two  years  before  had  been 
accused  of  sedition  and  other  charges  before  Felix ; 
and  then,  when  this  request  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  such  a  condemnation  would  ht  contrary 
to  Roman  procedure,  they  asked  that  the  prisoner 
Paul  might  be  formally  tried  before  their  national 
tribunal,  as  the  crimes  alleged  against  him  had 
mainly  to  do  with  their  sacred  customs  and  laws. 

Laying  wait  in  the  way  to  kill  him.  This  was 
the  real  point  of  their  request.  Failing  to  persuade 
the  Roman  governor  to  condemn  Paul,  they 
determined,  if  they  could  induce  him  to  send  the 
prisoner  up  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  to  lay  an 
ambuscade  and  to  assassinate  the  hated  Nazarene 
teacher.  Such  a  shocking  design  could  only  have 
been  deliberately  p»lanned  by  men  of  position  and 
political  weight  in  such  a  lawless  age  as  that 
which  imm^iately  preceded  the  fatal  Jewish 
rebellion  against  Rome,  which  terminated  with 
the  fall  of  the  city,  and  the  break-up  of  the  nation. 
No  doubt,  when  the  request  was  urged,  the  band 
of  Sicarii  (assassins)  was  already  hired,  and  the 
very  place  where  the  murder  was  to  be  carried  out 
fixed  upon.  Josephus,  their  own  historian,  tells 
us  how  at  this  time  the  chief  priests  and  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  nation  were  men  who,  for  the  most 
part,  were  infamous  for  their  wickedness. 

Ver.  4.  But  Festus  answered,  that  Paul  should 
be  kept  at  Gtesarea,  and  that  he  himself  would 
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depart  shortly  thither.  The  original  Greek  here 
sofl[iewhat  changes  the  character  of  the  governor's 
reply  to  the  Jewish  national  party.  In  the  English 
the  words  are  somewhat  curt  and  abrupt.  In  the 
Greek,  they  are  perfectly  courteous,  and  even  con- 
ciliatory. 'But  Festus  answered  that  Paul  was 
kept  *  (not  *  should  be  kept  *),  that  is  to  say,  as  he 
was  in  prison  then,  and  that  as  he,  Festus,  was  on 
the  point  of  going  down  to  Csesarea  himself,  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  bring  the  prisoner  up  to 
Jerusalem  now. 

Ver.  5.  Let  them  therefore,  said  he,  which 
among  yon  are  able,  go  down  with  me.  Bengel 
suggests  that  the  expression,  'which  among  you 
are  able,*  signifies  '  those  among  you  which  are 
able  to  perform  the  journey.*  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  understand  the  meaning  to  be  'those 
among  you  which  are  invested  with  official  autho- 
rity.' This  best  reproduces  the  force  of  the  Greek 
words  •!  iufarai  Festus,  in  his  natural  desire  to 
gratify  the  influential  persons  of  the  nation  over 
whom  he  was  placed,  never  forgot  that  the  accused 
was  a  Roman  citizen. 

And  accuse  this  man,  if  there  be  any  wicked- 
ness in  him.  The  older  mss.  read  only,  '  if  there 
be  anything  in  him;*  in  other  words,  if  there  be 
any  real  grounds  upon  which  he,  as  a  Roman, 
ought  to  he  again  formally  tried. 

Ver.  7.  And  when  he  was  come,  the  Jews 
which  came  down  firom  Jerusalem  stood  round 
abont,  and  laid  many  and  grievous  complaints 
against  Paul,  which  they  could  not  prove.  As 
Festus  had  signified  (see  ver.  4J,  he  speedily  went 
down  again  to  Csesarea ;  and  without  any  loss  of 
time,  on  the  day  following  his  return,  he 
summoned  Paul  before  him.  His  enemies  in  the 
meantime  had  also  tlrrived,  and  they  seem  to  have 
gathered  round  the  prisoner  in  the  judgment-hall  in 
a  menacing  manner,  probably  hopmg  to  inlimidate 
him.  Without  doubt  the  many  grievous  com- 
plaints alleged  included  the  *  profanation  of  the 
temple,*  but  other  points  seem  to  have  been  urged 
which  they  were  unable  to  prove.  Treason  against 
the  state,  of  course,  was  the  basis  of  these  new 
charges.  The  Thessalonian  outbreak  and  the  old 
charge  that  the  apostle  had  been  teaching  that 
allegiance  was  due  to  another  king  than  Caesar 
(Acts  xvii.  6-8),  were  raked  up,  perhaps  this  time 
with  witnesses ;  but  all  these  things  were  untrue 
and  unreal,  and  the  Roman  saw  through  the 
attempt,  and  listened  and  evidently  believed 
Paul's  denial  of  any  treasonable  designs  against 
the  emperor.  But  in  spite  of  his  conviction  of  the 
prisoner's  innocence  of  what  he  naturally  deemed 
the  graver  charge,  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  in  some 
way  or  another  the  accused  had  transgressed  some 
of  the  regulations  and  laws  of  his  own  strange 
people,  and  that  it  would  be  well  if  he  would 
agree  (he  never  forgot  the  prisoner  was  a  citizen 
of  Rome)  to  be  handed  over  to  the  national 
Jewish  courts. 

Ver.  8.  While  he  answered  for  himself.  No 
doubt  repeating  in  the  main  the  arguments  briefly 
reported  in  the  first  trial  before  the  Procurator 
Felix  (chap.  xxiv.  10-21),  adding,  probably,  an 
indignant  denial,  and  one  that  convinced  his  judge 
respecting  the  alleged  treason  against  the  emperor 
and  the  state. 

Some  years  later,  perhaps  five  or  six,  it  was 
upon  this  accusation  of  treason  that  Paul's  enemies 
no  doubt  finally  compassed  their  purpose.  They 
contrived,  it  has  been  surmised,  in  some  way  to 


weave  round  the  apostle  a  network  of  suspicion 
that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  disastrous 
fire  of  Rome — the  fire  falsely  ascribed  to  the  per- 
secuted Christians  of  the  imperial  city.  He  was 
re-arrested,  we  know,  in  that  short  period  of  activity 
and  missionary  labour  which  succeeded  his  libera- 
tion from  the  Roman  imprisonment,  as  far  as  we 
can  gather,  on  no  mere  Jewish  accusation  ot 
transgression  against  the  Slosaic  law  and  the 
traditional  ordinances  of  his  race.  Graver  charges, 
no  doubt,  were  alleged.  It  was  not  a  difficult 
matter,  in  those  days  which  followed  the  persecu- 
tion after  the  great  fire,  to  bring  about  the  con- 
demnation of  one  of  the  hated  Nazarenes, 
especially  of  one  so  distinguished  as  the  great 
Paul,  the  loved  and  hated.  The  second  imprison- 
ment at  Rome,  we  learn  from  his  own  words  to 
Timothy  (Second  Epistle),  was  close  and  rigorous 
in  character.  The  brave,  generous  teacher  wrote 
hop>eless  of  life,  though  full  of  joy  and  hope  as  to 
his  future,  but  not  here,  not  with  his  disciples  and 
his  friends.  After  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
over  the  apostle's  life  and  work  there  falls  a  great 
hush,  which  tells  too  surely  its  own  story.  We 
hardly  need  the  univei-sal  tradition  of  the  Church 
to  tell  us  what  the  end  was. 

Ver.  9.  But  Festus,  willing  to  do  the  Jews  a 
pleasure,  answered  Paul,  and  said.  Wilt  thou 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  of  those 
things  before  me  ?  This  was  a  very  natural  pro- 
posal of  the  Roman  governor.  He  felt  clearly 
that  there  was  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the 
charge  of  treason  or  sedition,  which  was  really  all 
he,  as  an  official  of  the  Empire,  had  to  take  cognis- 
ance of;  but  he  wished  to  be  popular  with  the 
leading  men  of  his  province,  so  he  publicly  asked 
the  prisoner  if  he  did  not  think  it  better  for  him 
to  have  those  charges,  which  exclusively  related 
to  Jewish  customs  and  laws,  investigated  before 
an  ecclesiastical  tribunal  like  the  Sanhedrim,  he, 
the  procurator,  promising  to  be  present  and  to 
hear  the  accusation  and  the  defence.  It  is  not 
imlikely  that  Festus  anticipated  what  the  reply  of 
Paul  to  his  proposition  would  be,  but  he  wished 
that  the  odium  of  declining  to  submit  to  the  San- 
hedrim jurisdiction  should  be  thrown  on  Paul, 
who,  as  Festus  knew  well,  could  plead  if  he 
chose  his  privileges  as  a  citizen  of  Rome.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  Jewish  notables 
would  be  able  to  see  that  no  obstacles  were 
thrown  by  him  in  the  way  of  their  carrying  out. 
their  customs  and  rights. 

Ver.  ID.  Then  said  Paul,  I  stand  at  Caasar's 
judgment  seat.  And  the  prisoner's  reply  was 
decisive.  Paul  felt  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
justice  for  him  if  he  pleaded  before  the  Sanhedrim. 
Perhaps  he  was  conscious  that,  if  he  yielded,  he 
would  never  stand  before  that  august  council  at 
all ;  for,  remembering  the  murderous  plot  he  had 
escaped  two  years  before,  he  feared  the  Jews,  who* 
hated  him  with  so  fierce  a  hate,  would  never  sufler 
him  to  reach  Jerusalem  in  safety.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  had  even  received  warnings  ot 
the  lying  in  wait  mentioned  in  ver.  3.  The  pro- 
curator was  the  representative  of  the  Caesar  at 
Rome,  and  the  eagle  of  Rome  was  engraved  on 
the  judge's  tribunal,  who  pronounced  sentence  in 
the  name  of  the  reigning  emperor.  Syria,  of 
which  great  government  Judxa  was  a  subdivision, 
was  an  imperial  province,  under  the  direct  rule  of 
the  emperor.  There  were  two  kinds  of  provinces 
in  the  Empire — some  under  the  nominal  rule  of 
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the  consols :  th^se  were  termed  senatorial ;  some 
under  the  direct  military  supervision  of  the  Caesar: 
these  were  termed  imperial.     Syria,  and  tlierefore 

iudsea,  belonged  to  this  latter  class.  Tacitus,  in 
is  Annals,  tells  us  how  Nero,  who  was  then  on 
the  throne,  had  published  an  edict  which  directed 
that  Italy  and  the  public  (senatorial)  provinces 
should  address  themselves  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
consuls,  and  have  access  to  the  senate,  but  that 
he  himself  would  provide  for  the  provinces  and 
the  armies  committed  to  the  emperor. 

To  the  JevB  have  I  done  no  wrong,  as  thon 
very  well  knoweet.  Literally,  *  as  thou  knowest 
too  well,*  or  *  as  thou  knowest  better  *  (the  Greek 
word  in  the  original  is  a  comparative)  '  than  thou 
allowest.  *  The  apostle's  meaning  was :  *  My 
offence,  if  I  have  committed  an  offence,  is  against 
the  Majesty  of  the  Caesar.  Let  him  judge  me,  and 
punish  me  if  I  am  really  guilty.  As  regards  the 
Jews,  you  know  too  well  I  am  perfectly  innocent. 
Why  should  I  waive  then  my  rights  as  a  Roman, 
and  submit  myself  to  their  tribunal,  which  only 
takes  co^isance  of  crimes  which  I  never  dreamt 
of  committing  ? ' 

Ver.  II.  I  appeal  nnto  Oaaear.  This  power  of 
appealing  to  Rome  was  a  valuable  privil^  of  all 
Roman  citizens,  and  a  great  safeguard  against 
t3nranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  provincial 
magistrates.  The  'appeal  to  Csesar  *  {provocaiio) 
existed  under  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  the  people 
in  Rome  in  early  times  ;  the  Decemvirs  suspended 
the  right,  but  it  was  restored  again  after  their 
deposition. 

The  Julian  law  forbade  any  unnecessary  impedi- 
ment bein<^  put  in  the  way  of  a  Roman  citizen  who 
had  thus  appealed.  Some  years  later  we  read  in 
the  letters  of  the  Proconsul  Pliny  how  he  sent  to 
Rome,  when  Trajan  was  emperor,  those  Bithynian 
Christians  who  had  appealed  as  Roman  citizens  to 
Caesar.  These  appeals  were  heard  in  Rome  by 
men  of  consular  dignity  specially  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  Suetonius  {Augustus)  tells  us 
that  the  Emperor  Augustus  assigned  every  year 
causes  which  came  from  the  provinces  to  men  of 
consular  rank,  to  one  of  whom  the  business  of 
each  province  was  referred. 

We  may  well  suppose,  too,  that  Paul's  deter- 
mination to  appeal  to  Csesar  was  strengthened,  if 
not  suggested,  by  this  special  promise  he  had 
received  (see  chap,  xxiii.  ii),  that  he  should  bear 
witness  to  the  Lord  Jesus  in  Rome  before  he  died. 
It  is  likely  that  he  felt  that  all  these  things— the 
bitter  and  ever-increasing  hostility  of  the  Jews, 
the  disinclination  of  the  Roman  procurators  in 
succession  to  cross  the  Sanhedrim  and  leading 
men  of  Jerusalem  in  their  intense  wish  to  get  Paul 
into  their  own  hands — were  subservient  to  a  plan 
determined  in  the  counsels  of  the  Most  High,  that 
he  (Paul)  should  surely  preach  the  gospel  in  Rome 
filso.  He  would  carry  out,  he  thought,  his  Master's 
will,  and  at  all  risks,  even  though  in  chains,  would 
bear  his  witness  to  the  Crucified  in  the  imperial 
city  ;  so  he  cried,  *  I  appeal  unto  Csesar.' 

Ver.  12.  Then  FestuB,  when  he  had  oonfexred 
with  the  council.  The  council  here  referred  to 
was  not  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  then 
present  at  Caesarea,  but  certain  officials  whom 
Suetonius  calls  cotisiliarii.  These  advisers  or 
assessors  were  taken  into  counsel  in  questions  of 
difficulty.  Gloag  refers  to  a  similar  case  in  the 
administration  of  Cumanus,  when  Josephus  {Anti- 
quities) tells  us  that  the  governor  took  counsel 


with  his  friends  before  he  put  to  death  a  Roman  - 
soldier  who  had  wantonly  destroyed  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Jews ;  and  to  another  like  incident 
in  the  life  of  Cestias  Callus,  the  Proconsul  of 
Syria,  who,  on  receiving  contradictory  reports 
from  Florus,  the  Procurator  of  Judaea,  ind  the 
rulets  of  Jerusalem,  concerning  certain  disturbances 
amonjg  the  Jews,  consulted  with  his  principal  men, 
that  is,  with  his  council  (Josephus,  IVars  of  the 
Jews).  In  the  present  case  the  point  of  discussion 
was.  Should  the  appeal  of  Paul  to  Caesar  be 
allowed  or  not?  If  the  accusation  against  the 
citizen  appealing  were  perfectly  clear,  as  in  the 
cas^  of  a  notorious  malefactor  or  rebel,  the  request 
to  be  allowed  to  appeal  might  be  refused  by  the 
Roman  official  presiding  over  the  court.  In  the 
present  instance,  however,  no  fair  ground  of  refusal 
occurred  to  Festus,  who  proceeded  to  signify  his 
consent  to  Paul's  reouest. 

Hast  thon  appealed  nnto  Gnear  T  nnto  Casar 
■halt  thon  ga  This  reply  of  Festus  to  Paul, 
granting  him,  after  consulting  with  his  assessors, 
his  request  to  be  sent  to  Rome  for  trial,  is  not 
interrogative,  as  in  the  English  Version.  It  simply 
expresses  the  decision  of  the  court.  Bengel  sees 
in  the  curt  phrase— evidently  in  the  very  wordj»  in 
which  Festus  addressed  the  apostle  at  the  close  of 
the  hearing — an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
of  alarming  the  prisoner,  who  had  declined  to 
comply  with  what  was  evidently  the  judge's  wish — 
viz.,  to  waive  the  right  of  his  citizenship,  and  to 
consent  to  be  judged  by  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jeru- 
salem. Without,  perhaps,  quite  conceding  this, 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  over  the  procura- 
tor's face  something  like  a  smile  of  derision  passed 
when  he  delivered  his  sentence  :  *  Well,  you  have 
appealed  to  Caesar's  court ;  to  Caesar's  court  you 
shall  go,*  Festus  knowing  well  the  reception,  the 
weary  delays  and  harsh  treatment,  such  a  prisoner 
would  probably  meet  with  at  Rome. 

Kif^  Herod  Agrippa  IL  and  his  Sister,  the  Queen 
Bemice,  come  down  to  Casarea  to  visit  the 
new  Roman  Governor  /rstus,  who  tells  the 
King  about  the  stran/^e  Accusation  hanging 
over  Paul  the  Ncaarene,  13-21. 

Ver.  13.  And  after  certain  days  King  Agrippa 
and  Bemioe  came  unto  Oasarea  to  salute  Feetna. 
King  Herod  Agrippa  il.,  son  of  Herod  Agrippa  1., 
who  died  so  miserably  at  the  Caesarea  festival, 
A.D.  44-45  (see  chap.  xii.  21-23),  and  great-grand- 
son of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  last  of  that  famous 
line  of  Idumean  princes,  vassals  of  Rome,  who 
played  so  distinguished  a  part  in  the  story  of  Israel 
during  the  last  tifty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
Jews  as  a  separate  nationality.  This  Agrippa  li. 
was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  his  rather  the 
king  died  in  the  sudden  manner  above  described 
(Acts  xii.).  The  youn^  prince  was  then  at  Rome, 
and  was  the  intimate  fnend  of  the  imperial  family. 
Claudius,  the  emperor,  had  he  not  been  dissuaded 
from  his  purpose  by  his  freedmen  and  counsellors, 
would  have  at  once  appointed  him  to  the  royal 
succession  in  Judaea ;  but  it  was  urged  that  he  was 
too  young  to  guide  the  destinies  of  that  stormy 
province.  So  Cuspius  Fadius  was  sent  out  as  Pro- 
curator instead  ;  but  in  about  four  years,  when  the 
young  Agrippa  was  twenty-one  years  old,  Claudius 
bestowed  on  him  the  principality  of  Chalcis,  just 
then  vacant  owing  to  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod» 
king  of  that  territory.  With  Chalcis,  Claudius 
entrusted  the  young  Agrippa  with  the  presidency 
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cf  the  Jerusalem  temple,  and  the  power  of 
appointing  at  his  pleasure  the  high  priest.  This 
>vas  in  a.d.  49,  the  eighth  year  of  his  (Claudius*) 
reign.  Later  on,  the  emperor  added  to  his  friend's 
dominions  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  and  Lysanias 
(see  Luke  iii.  i),  and  conferred  on  him  the  coveted 
title  of  king.  Agrippa  II.,  then  a  powerful  subject 
monarch,  nxed  his  residence  at  Csesarea  Philippi, 
which  he  enlarged  greatly  and  beautified,  and 
subsequently  called  it,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  Neronias.  Nero,  on  his  accession,  had 
also  shown  much  favour  to  the  young  Jewish 
sovereign,  and  had  added  to  his  dominions  the 
city  of  Tiberias  and  part  of  Galilee. 

Justice  has  hardly  been  done  to  this  Mast  of 
the  Herods.'  He  had  a  difficult  part  to  play  in  the 
stormy  times  which  preceded  the  great  catastrophe. 
He  owed  everything  to  Rome,  and  the  reigning 
imperial  family,  and  naturally  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Empire  which  had  adopted  him, 
and  that  faihily  which  seemed  never  weary  of 
showing  him  kindness  and  consideration.  This 
should  surely  be  taken  into  account  when  his 
Roman  tastes  and  leanings  are  unfavourably  criti- 
cised. Josephus  writes  much  of  him,  and  generally 
in  a  hostile  spirit ;  for  instance,  he  relates  how, 
during  the  procuratorship  of  this  very  Festus,  he 
had  a  long  and  serious  quarrel  with  the  Jews 
about  his  palace  at  Jerusalem.  They  alleged  he 
had  built  it  so  high  as  to  overlook  the  temple  and 
sanctuary.  The  majority  of  the  Jews,  indeed, 
seemed  to  have  looked  upon  him,  though  wrong- 
fully, as  a  kind  of  spy  set  over  them  by  the  hated 
imperial  government  But  all  through  the  bloody, 
terrible  war  which  ended  in  the  total  collapse  and 
ruin  of  the  Jewish  nationality.  King  Agrippa 
seems  to  have  acted  well  and  nobly,  endeavouring 
constantly  to  act  the  part  of  a  mediator  between 
the  Jews,  bent  on  their  own  destruction,  and  the 
haughty  Roman  claims ;  at  times  even,  in  his 
longing  to  bring  about  a  peace,  he  risked  his  life. 

He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  having  survived 
the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  destruction  of  his  nation 
a  great  many  years,  apparently  in  the  third  year  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  A.D.  99. 

His  beautiful  sister  Bemice,  who  accompanied 
him  on  this  memorable  visit  to  Csesarea  to  salute 
the  new  Procurator  Festus,  when  they  met  the 
prisoner  Paul  and  listened  to  one  of  his  marvellous 
'apologies'  for  Christianity  and  his  own  work, 
unfortunately  has  earned  for  herself  a  very  dif- 
ferent place  in  the  gallery  of  historical  portraits  of 
the  first  age  of  our  faith.  Famous  for  her  great 
beauty,  and  apparently  her  commanding  talents, 
her  history,  even  in  that  dissolute  and  wicked  age, 
reads,  to  use  the  graphic  words  of  Professor 
Plumptre,  *  like  a  terrible  romance  or  a  page  from 
the  chronicles  of  the  Borgias. '  Married  at  an  early 
age  to  her  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  she  was 
left  a  widow  comparatively  young,  and  then  came 
to  reside  with  her  brother,  Agrippa  II.,  whose 
career  we  have  sketched  above.  By  this  period  of 
her  life  she  had  already  acquired  a  wide-spread  evil 
reputation.  Attracted  b^  her  beauty  and  wealth, 
Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia,  adopted  the  Jewish 
religion  and  made  her  his  wife.  But  the  princess 
soon  deserted  him,  and  again  returned  to  her 
brother.  It  was  after  the  dissolution  of  the  second 
marriage  of  the  wanton  queen  with  Polemo  that 
the  visit  to  Csesarea  to  salute  Festus  was  made,  on 
which  occasion  Paul  made  the  famous  defence  be- 
fore the  brother  and  sister  related  in  the  next  (26th) 
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chapter  of  these  *  Acts,'  A.  IX  6l-6.?.  In  the  bitter 
quarrels  which  heralded  the  last  terrible  collision 
between  the  doomed  Jewish  nation  and  the 
Romans,  Bemice  played  certainly  a  noble  and 
heroic  part,  endeavouring,  as  did  her  brother 
King  Agrippa  II.,  to  mediate  between  her  country- 
men and  the  Romans.  On  one  occasion  we  read 
how,  at  the  risk  of  her  life,  she  stood  barefoot  and 
a  suppliant  before  the  tribunal  of  Festus  the  pro- 
curator, beseeching  him  to  spare  the  rebel  Jews. 

During  the  last  war,  however,  like  her  brother, 
she  ranged  herself  on  the  Roman  side.  The  Em-* 
peror  Vespasian  allowed  himself  to  be  much  influ- 
enced by  her  persuasion  and  counsel,  and  grave 
suspicions  were  excited  that  a  too  close  intimacy 
existed  between  the  old  emperor  and  the  princess. 
But  the  strangest  and  most  momentous  page  in  her 
dark  history  was  her  connection  and  friendship 
with  the  son  of  Vespasian,  the  hero  Titus,  who 
brought  Bemice  with  him  to  Rome,  and  is  said 
to  have  promised  to  wed  her,  had  not  a  storm  of 
public  indignation  at  the  bare  notion  of  such  an 
alliance  for  the  brilliant  heir  to  the  Empire  induced 
him  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  dismiss  her  —  as 
Suetonius  {Titus)  pithily  puts  it :  * Dimisit  invitus 
invitam.' 

The  salutation  of  Festus  here  alluded  to  was 
no  doubt  a  formal  visit  of  congratulation  from 
the  Jewish  prince  (one  of  whose  offices  was  the 
superintendence  of  the  Jerusalem  temple)  to  the 
new  procurator  of  Judsea,  under  whos6  supreme 
authority  A|;rippa  to  a  certain  extent  was  placed. 
It  was  also  important  for  the  vassal  kings  to  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  and  close  friendship  with  the 
powerful  Roman  lieutenant  commanding  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  which  they  were  nominally  the  sovereigns. 

Ver.  14.  Feetns  dedmred  Paiil*B  cause  unto 
the  king,  saying,  There  is  a  certain  man  left  in 
bonds  1^  Felix.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
reason  of  this  communication  on  the  part  of  Festus, 
was  a  desire  to  interest  his  visitor  by  bringing 
under  the  king's  notice  one  who  was  bitterly  and 
persistently  attacked  by  the  leading  men  of  his 
nation — the  Jews;  but  after  all,  it  is  simpler 
to  suppose  that  the  Roman  governor  was  anxious 
to  learn  more  of  the  strange  man  and  those  pre- 
tensions of  his,  which  evidently  excited  among  his 
more  influential  countrymen  an  intense  hatred, 
in  order  that  he  might  send  to  Rome  with 
the  prisoner  who  had  appealed  to  the  emperor's 
tribunal,  a  clear  and  definite  story  of  the  cause. 
At  present  there  is  no  doubt  that  Festus  was  not  a 
little  m3rstified  as  to  the  whole  matter,  and  he  felt 
that  from  Agrippa  he  would  be  likely  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  reasons  of  the  hatred  of  the  high 
priest  and  Sanhedrim,  and  the  seeming  obstinacy  of 
Paul. 

Agrippa,  besides,  was  not  merely  a  Jew,  as 
Festus  considered,  by  birth  and  education,  but 
was  also  the  appointed  guardian  of  the  temple, 
which  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  three  crimes 
charged  against  the  prisoner. 

Ver.  15.  About  whom  the  chief  priests  .  .  . 
informed  me,  desiring  to  have  judgment  against 
him.  The  Greek  word  translated  *  judgment '  i}Utit), 
in  the  most  trustworthy  Mss.  is  the  stronger  though 
unused  x«r«}i«fiv,  which  must  possess  the  sense  of 
'condemnation'  or  'punishment.'  It  would  thus 
seem  as  though  the  Sanhedrim  authorities  had  so 
represented  the  matter  to  Festus  as  to  leave  the 
impression  on  his  mind  that  the  trial  before  his 
predecessor  had  resulted  in  the  prisoner  having 
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been  found  guilty  of  at  least  some  of  the  all^;ed 
crimes,  but  that  condemnation  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced. This  they  now  asked  as  a  right  at  the 
hands  of  Festus. 

Ver.  1 6.  It  k  not  the  manner  of  the  Ronuins 
to  deliver  any  man  to  die,  before  that  he  which 
i0  aociued  have  the  accnserB  face  to  face,  and 
have  licence  to  answer  for  himself  concerning 
the  Clime  laid  against  him.  The  Jews  had 
asked  (ver.  3)  only  that  the  accused  might  be 
brought  to  Jerusalem,  intending,  as  we  know,  to 
murder  him  on  the  way  by  the  hands  of  a  company 
of  hired  Sicarii  (assassins)  whom  they  had  hired  for 
this  purpose.  The  words  of  Festus  here  to  King 
Agrippa  must  then  relate  to  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent request  of  the  Jews,  viz.  that  he  would  at 
once,  without^  any  further  hearing,  condemn  Paul 
to  death.  Probably  each  of  these  requests  had 
been  made  to  the  new  procurator,  and  having 
failed  in  the 'first,  they  arranged  the  ambuscade 
and  asked  that  the  trial  might  take  place  anew  in 
Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  part  of  the  crimes  alleged. 

The  proud  assertion  which  the  Roman  here 
makes  to  Agrippa,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  justi- 
fied in  Festus  case,  who  was  reported  to  have 
been  a  fair  ruler  and  a  just  judge. 

Ver.  18.  Against  whom,  when  the  aocnsen 
stood  np,  they  brought  none  accusations  of 
snoh  things  as  I  supposed.  The  intenseness  of 
feeling  with  which  the  Jews  pressed  Festus  in  the 
matter  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Paul,  led 
the  governor,  when  he  heard  the  words  *  treason ' 
and  '  sedition  '  mixed  up  with  the  case,  to  expect 
to  find  in  the  important  prisoner  some  famous 
and  well-known  leader  of  Sicarii  or  Jewish  rebels ; 
but  when  he  inquired  more  particularly  into  the 
details  of  the  case,  he  found  as  regarded  sedition 
or  disloyalty  to  the  Caesar  nothing  but  the  vaguest 
rumours,  and  that  the  real  points  urged  against 
him  were  connected  with  matters  devoid  of  interest 
for  a  Roman  brought  up  in  the  Materialistic 
school  of  his  age.  Festus,  like  another  and  still 
more  eminent  Roman  official  who  appears  in  this 
history,  'cared  for  none  of  these  things'  (Acts 
xviiL  17). 

Ver.  19.  But  had  certain  questions  against 
him  of  their  own  superstition.  The  English 
word  'superstition,'  like  the  adjective  used  in 
chap.  xvii.  22,  utterly  fails  to  represent  the  Greek 
hi^t^ai/Mvias  here.  This  word  is  one  which 
may  be  understood  in  a  bad  sense,  viz.  a  '  super- 
stition ; '  but  it  also  signifies  '  religion,'  without 
a  shade  of  disrespect  or  slight  being  intended  to 
be  conveyed.  In  neither  of  these  two  passages 
is  it  possible  to  suppose  anything  like  sarcasm  or 
discourtesy  was  intended  (see  note  on  chap.  xvii. 
22).  Here  the  courtly  Festus  is  speaking  to  an 
exalted  personage  known  to  be  a  zealous  Jew; 
and  although  the  religion  of  this  strange  people  and 
all  connected  with  it  was  a  matter  of  utter  indif- 
ference to  this  true  representative  of  Rome,  yet 
we  may  be  sure  he  woidd  never  risk  offending  one 
like  King  Agrippa  when  he  spoke  of  the  religion 
of  his  countrymen  with  a  word  of  contempt. 
Render  then  simply,  '  Certain  questions  .  .  of 
their  own  religion.' 

And  of  one  Jesus,  which  was  dead,  whom 
Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive.  This  allusion  to  the 
Messiah,  the  Lord  Jesus,  evidently  tells  us  that 
in  the  former  proceedings  much  had  been  said 
not  recorded  or  even  alluded  to  in  these  *  cts.* 
But  here  the  procurator  dismisses  the  apparent 


point  at  issue  between  Paul  and  the  Jews  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  whether  or  no  one  Jesus  was  alive 
or  dead,  with  contemptuous  brevity.  The  strict, 
unfaltering  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  these  *  Acts,' 
in  recording  at  all  such  a  scornful  remark,  is 
especially  noteworthy.  This  reference  of  Festus 
to  'Jesus'  here  gives  us  some  clue  to  Paul's  line 
of  argument  when  he  spoke  in  defence  of  himself 
liefore  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem,  and  again 
before  Felix  at  Csesarea.  The  'Acts'  report  is 
of  the  briefest,  and  fails  to  touch  upon  the  inner 
line  of  thought  of  these  'apologies  of  the  great 
Gentile .  apostle.  He  evidently,  on  those  occa- 
sions, by  no  means  confined  himself  to  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  taught  in  all  the 
Pharisee  schools  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  but 
dwelt  earnestly  on  die  special  connection  of  thes' 
doctrines  with  the  resurrection  of  their  loved 
Master,  the  Lord  Jesus.  His  Master's  resurrec- 
tion, we  know,  was  ever  a  central  point  of  Paul's 
teaching. 

Ver.  2a  And  because  I  doubted  of  such  man- 
ner of  questions,  I  asked  him  whether  he  would 
go  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  be  judged  of  theee 
matters.  Festus  hardly  represents  here  the  whole 
truth.  No  doubt  he  did  wish  to  be  informed 
more  fully  concerning  the  real  ground  of  the  bitter 
enmity  which  existed  between  Paul  and  the  San- 
hedrim. He  felt,  whatever  the  grave  point  at 
issue  was,  it  was  one  of  the  burning  questions 
which  was  then  agitating  the  unhappy  and  dis- 
tracted province  over  -miich  he  had  just  been 
appointed  ruler ;  and  it  behoved  him  as  a  wise 
politician  to  make  himself  acquainted  as  soon  as 
possible  with  the  varied  details  of  this  Christianity 
in  which  Paul  was  a  leading  spirit,  and  which  was 
evidently  so  hateful  to  the  ruling  body  among  the 
Jews.  This  full  information  he  felt  he  could  only 
get  at  the  centre  of  Jewish  life,  Jerusalem,  the 
headquarters  of  their  religion.  It  was  therefore 
(|uite  true  to  allege  this  desire  of  his  to  get  perfect 
information  as  the  reason  which  prompted  him  to 
wish  to  have  the  trial  of  Paul  conducted  by  the 
Sanhedrim  in  the  Holy  City.  But  he  kept  in  the 
background  another  powerful  motive  which  had 
influenced  him  in  his  proposition  to  the  apostle  to 
remove  the  scene  of  trial,  and  to  substitute  Jewish 
for  Roman  forms  of  law  in  his  case,  viz.  lus  own 
desire  to  acquire  popularity  among  the  Jews  (see 
ver.  9). 

Ver.  21.  But  when  Baul  had  appealed  to  be 
reserved  unto  the  hearing  of  Augustus,  I  com- 
manded him  to  be  kept  till  I  might  send  him 
to  Csasar.  There  is  evidently  in  Festus'  words 
an  under-current  of  a  not  unnatural  displeasure  at 
the  appeal  to  Caesar.  He  was  not  able  to  refuse 
permission  to  the  '  citizen '  Paul  to  appeal ;  still 
ne  felt  it  was  somewhat  of  a  slight  thrown  upon 
him,  Festus,  that  a  Roman  citizen  should  prefer  the 
imperial  tribunal  at  Rome  to  his  own.  tie  could 
not  help  feeling,  too,  that  it  was  his  proposition 
to  remove  the  trial  to  Jerusalem  which  had  moved 
the  prisoner  to  take  this  step.  The  Greek  word 
translated  '  Augustus '  (Zi/S«rr»v)  is  an  adjective 
signifying  venerable  {vmerandtis\  and  is  the  Greek 
equivalent  for  Augustus — a  title  of  pre-eminent 
honour  and  dignity  first  given  by  the  Roman 
senate  to  Octavianus  (see  Suetonius,  Augustus), 
It  is  apparently  connected  with  'augur,*  and 
possesses  a  religious  signitication.  It  soon  be- 
came the  royal  title  assumed  b}^  rather  than  con- 
ferred on,  the  emperors.     Csesar,  if  we  examine 
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the  true  meaning  of  the  term,  was  in  the  first 
instance  the  family  name  answering  to  Planta- 
genet,  Hohenzollem,  Hapsburg,  though  it  very 
soon,  like  Ptolemy  in  the  royal  Egyptian  line, 
became  a  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
Empire.  Later  in  the  story  of  Rome,  Augustus 
was  assumed  as  the  designation  of  the  older  and 
superior  ;  Caesar,  that  of  the  younger  and  subordi- 
nate emperor.  It  is  curious  that  of  these  two 
world-famous  titles,  while  the  higher,  'Augustus,' 
now  belongs  to  the  storied  past,  the  lower  and 
less  distinguished  has  been  adopted  not  by  the 
Roman,  but,  singularly  enough,  by  the  Teutonic 
and  Slavonic  peoples,  as  the  designation  of  their 
supreme  magistrate,  under  the  very  slightly  altered 
*  Kaiser '  and  *  Czar.'  Plumptre  calls  attention  to 
the  memory  of  this  name  or  title  *  Augustus'  being 
perpetuated  in  the  month  August,  and  in  the 
names  of  the  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Sebastopol. 

I  commanded  him  to  be  kept  till  I  might 
Bend  him  to  Onsar.  Thus  intimating  that  he 
was  only  waiting  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  send  the 
prisoner  under  a  proper  escort  to  Rome. 

King  Agrippa  IL  expresses  a  Desire  to  hear  Paul 
himself-—  The  Apostle  is  brought  before  the  King 
and  his  Sister  and  the  Roman  Festus^  22-27. 

Ver.  22.  Then  Agrippa  said  nnto  Feetus,  I 
would  also  hear  the  man  myself.  Literally,  '  I 
was  wishing  '  (i3«vA>«^if»).  Agrippa  must  have 
heard  often  of  Paul.  Many  and  contradictoij 
reports  must  oftentimes  have  been  brought  to  this 
royal  guardian  of  the  temple — the  last  guardian  ! — 
some  representing  the  great  Nazarene  preacher 
as  unworthy  to  live,  others  extolling  him  as  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  devoted  of  men.  He  had 
long  been  wishing  to  see  hiin  and  hear  him  for 
himself.     At  length  the  opportunity  offered  itself. 

Ver.  23.  And  on  the  morrow,  when  Agrippa 
was  come,  and  Bernioe,  with  great  pomp.  The 
account  here  reads  as  the  description  of  one  who 
had  witnessed  the  events  of  that  day  so  memorable 
in  early  Christian  annals.  The  splendour  of  the 
procession  and  the  glittering  appearance  of  the 
court,  crowded  with  those  royal  and  princely  per- 
sonages and  their  retinue,  Roman  and  Jewish 
guards,  the  Sanhedrim  officials,  the  stately  garb 
of  the -high  priest  and  his  fellows,  the  heads  of  the 
hierarchy  of  Israel,  must  have  been  very  striking ; 
all  honour  on  this  occasion  was  evidently  shown  to 
King  Agrippa  ii.,  the  last  Jew  who  legally  bore  the 
proud  royal  title ;  the  same  city,  some  eighteen  years 
before,  had  witnessed  a  still  more  stately  scene,  a 
pomp  more  truly  royal,  when  the  father  of  this  king, 
Herod,  was  stricken  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  as 
a  punishment  for  his  pride,  because,  we  read,  '  he 
gave  not  God  the  glory '  (Acts  xii.  23).  The 
word  translated  'pomp  (^a»rar/fl(),  in  Polybius, 
Plutarch,  and  later  Greek  writers,  is  frequently 
used  in  this  sense.  The  earlier  signification  of  the 
term  was  simply  'appearance,' a  lively  image  in 
the  mind,  as  it  has  been  described. 

With  the  chief  captains.  That  is,  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  Roman  garrison  of  Csesarea, 
the  headquarters  of  thtf  army  of  Judaea.  We 
have  here  one  of  the  direct  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  fulfilments  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  to  His  servants,  *  Ye  snail  be  brought  before 
governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  for  a  testimony 
against  them  *  (Matt.  x.  18). 

Ver.  24.  King  Agrippa ...  ye  see  this  man, 
about  whom  all  the  multitude  of  the  Jews  have 


dealt  with  me,  both  at  Jerusalem,  and  also 
here,  crying  that  he  ought  not  to  live  any 
longer.  The  expression  here,  'all  the  multitude,' 
is  a  strange  one  ;  but  Festus  believed,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  the  feeling  against  Paul  among 
the  Jews  was  a  very  general  one.  Certainly  it 
existed  to  a  great  extent  among  the  influential 
men  who  guided  the  destinies  of  the  unhappy 
people  in  these  last  years  of  their  existence  as  a 
nation.  '  And  all  here '  speaks  for  the  unanimity 
of  the  Csesarean  Jews  in  this  matter  with  their 
Jerusalem  brethren.  Of  the  words  'have  dealt 
with  me,' perhaps  'made  petition  to  me'  repre- 
sent the  meaning  of  the  original  Greek  closer; 
another  rendering  suggested  is,  '  held  communica- 
tion with  me.'  It  is  a  general  and  inclusive  term, 
and  comprehends  the  *  information  and  request' 
of  vers.  2  and  3,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  re- 
lated in  ver.  7. 

Ver.  26.  6f  whom  I  have  no  certain  thing  to 
write  unto  my  lord.  It  was  the  rule  in  these 
cases  of  appeal  from  the  provincial  magistrate  to 
the  supreme  court  at  Rome,  to  transmit  a  detailed 
account  of  the  crime  alleged,  and  also  a  full  report 
of  any  legal  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in 
connection  with  it.  Such  a  report  was  called 
'literae  dimissorise.'  Festus  was  thoroughly  per- 
plexed in  the  case  of  Paul.  It  is  (^uite  clear  his 
own  feelings  led  him  to  look  on  his  prisoner  as 
innocent,  but  the  reiterated  and  ureent  pressure 
for  his  condemnation  on  the  part  of  the  supreme 
council  led  him  to  suspect  that  there  was  fnore  in 
the  accusation  than  met  the  eye,  and  that  only 
one  conversant  with  the  internal  condition  of  the 
distracted  country  could  possibly  grasp  the  real 
significance  of  Paul's  guilt.  So,  before  writing 
h£  official  report  to  send  with  the  prisoner  to  the 
capital,  Festus  welcomes  the  assistance  of  one  so 
well  versed  in  Jewish  religious  and  political  mat- 
ter as  King  Agrippa.  The  expression,  '  to  write 
unto  my  lord '  (ry  *vfif),  is  a  proof  (one  of  very 
many)  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  compiler 
of  these  'Acts.'  A  few  years  earlier,  such  a  title 
used  to  the  Caesar  at  Rome  would  have  been  a 
mistake.  The  earlier  emperors,  Augustus,  Tibe- 
rius, and  Nero,  refused  this  appellation.  Augustus, 
writes  Suetonius  {Augustus),  always  abhorred  the 
title  '  lord  '  as  ill-omened.  He  would  not  even  allow 
his  children  or  grandchildren,  in  jest  or  earnest, 
so  to  address  him.  Even  Tiberius  was  equally 
averse  to  the  adulatory  titl^  Caligula  was  the 
first,  apparently,  who  permitted  it.  Herod 
Agrippa,  we  know,  used  it  to  Claudius ;  and 
firom  tne  time  of  Domitian  it  became  a  recognised 
portion  of  their  ordinary  appellation.  Pliny  ad- 
dressed the  Emperor  Trajan  as  'my  lord  Trajan.' 
We  first  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
It  was  henceforth  customary  to  address  the  em- 
perors as  deities.  Thus  we  read  such  sentences  as 
this,  'Edictum  Domini  Deique  nostri.' 

I  have  brought  him  .  .  .  specially  before 
thee,  0  King  Agrippa.  Stier  ( IVords  of  the  Apostles) 
writes  on  this  standing  and  pleading  before 
Agrippa  :  '  Yet  more  and  more  complete  must  the 
giving  of  witness  be  in  these  parts  before  the 
martyr  sets  out  for  Rome.  In  Jerusalem  the  long- 
suffering  of  the  Lord  towards  the  rejecters  of  the 
gospel  was  now  exhausted.  In  Antioch,  where  the 
president  of  Syria  resided,  the  new  mother  Church 
of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christian^  was  flourishing; 
here  in  Csesarea,  the  dwelling  of  the  procurator 
(of  Judaea),  the  testimony  which  had  begun  in  the 
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house  of  Cornelius  the  centurion  had  now  risen  personally  would  become  better  acquainted  with 

upward,  till  it  comes  before  the  brilliant  assembly  the  secret  history  of  the  whole  affair,  and  more 

of  all  the  local  authorities,  in  the  presence  of  the  competent  to  write  a  clear  and  definite  report  to 

last  king  of  the  Jews.'  the  authorities  at  home.     This  report   evidently 

Ver.  27.  For  it  aeemeth  to  me  unreasonable  weighed  much  on  Festus*  mind.     He  had  newly 

to  send  a  prisoner,  and  not  withal  to  signify  come  into  office,  and  he  was  aware  that  a  oon- 

the  crimes  laid  against  him.     Festus  hoped,  and  fused,    contradictory    statement    might  seriously 

not  without  reason,  that  the  examination  before  injure  him  at  Rome.     There  is  also  no  doubt  bat 

so  great  a  man  as  Agiippa — one,  too,  who  was  that  he  was  a  fair  and  just  man  on  the  -whole, 
so  well  versed  in  the  difficult  question  of  Jewish,    wishful  to  do  his  duty  and  to  make  his  office  as 

law  and  tradition — would  elicit  fresh  facts  hitherto  acceptable  as  possible  among  the  Jews,  who   he 

kept  in  the  background.     At  all  events,  by  listen-  knew  hated  the  dominion  of  Rome.     Tliis  is  the 

ing  to  the  proceedings,  the  Roman  official  felt  he  character  of  the  man  left  us  by  Josephus. 


•      Chapter   XXVI. 
Paul's  Defence  at  Ccesarea  before  King  Agrippa,  Bemice,  and  Festus, 

1  'T^HEN  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art  permitted  to  speak 

JL       for  thyself.     Then   Paul  stretched  forth  the  hand,  and 
*  answered  *  for  himself :  «X?f*;  *'  ^ 

(Gk.jL     See 

2  I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa,  because  I  shall  "  answer "    ch.  adx.  33. 
for  myself  this  day  before  thee  touching  all  the  things  whereof 

3  I  am  *  accused  of  the  Jews :  Especially  because  I  know  thee  to  ^ver.7.  See 
be  expert  in  all  '  customs  and  questions  which  are  among  the  c  SeiS^a.  14. 

4  Jews :  wherefore  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me  patiently.    *^  My  #  lu!  l  3' 
manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  among  /SeeMat. 

5  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews  :  Which  knew  rSodi.xxii3. 
me  from  the  beginning,  if  they  would'  testify,  -^that  after  'Shji^"*^' 
^the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  *  religion  I  lived  'a  Pharisee.  *|oLn-"-?5- 

6  And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  *  the  hope  of  '  the  promise  ^I^lu  ^^^^ 

7  made  of  God   unto  our  fathers:    Unto  "which  promise  ""our    a7;ch-*aiiL 
twelve  tribes,  *  instantly  serving  *  **  God^  day  and  night,  hope^^*J?^>-'- 
^to   come.      For    which    hope's   sake,    king   Agrippa,*    I   am  ^^s^^^ 

8  *  accused  of-  the  Jews.     Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing    ^^^f^ 

9  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  }  I  verily  ^S|j|),"^  " 
thought  with  myself,  ^that  /ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  ^^»Tini.L 

10  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  ''Which  thing  I  also  did  in  riS^.i^x|: 
Jerusalem :  and  many  of  the  'saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,'^  'Sdi-^i/s''** 
having  'received  authority  from  the  chief  priests;  and  *  when  ■'^  <*•"»*- 

11  they  were  put  to  death,  I  gave  my  voice*  against  them.  And  ^^'^l^ 
*'  I  punished  them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them  ^SL  -^  i,  a. 
to  blaspheme ;  and  ^  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  *^^xL 

12  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange*  cities.    'Whereupon  'as^™w."x8. 

dx.  ix.  3-«, 

*  better^  *  defended  himself.'    ^  better^  *  because  I  am  about  to  defend  myself.'    ""*■  *""' 

•  more  accurately^  *  if  they  were  willing  to  bear  witness.' 

*  more  occurgLtely,  *  earnestly  worshipping.'  *  omit  *  God.' 

•  The  older  authofities  omit  *  Agrippa.'  '  literally,  *  in  prisons.* 
^  more  accurately j  *  my  vote.'        •  more  accurately ,  *  even  unto  foreign  cities.' 
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I  went  to  Damascus  with  authority  and  commission  from  the  *^«ch.xxi. 

13  chief  priests,  At  midday,  O  king,  I  saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  «^«E«t-»»- 
heaven,  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  ^Sk.?*"'* 


14  me  and  them  which  journeyed  with  me.  And  when  we  were  icb!x5i.*xj; 
all  fallen  to  the  earth,  I  heard  a  voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  S.  ^'/a-J.''' 
saying*®  in  'the  Hebrew  tongue,  Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  'gj^'^sw*^' 

1 5  thou  me  ?  it  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  And  /^?;  ixH.  ax. 
I  said.  Who  art  thou,  Lord  }    And  he  "  said,  I  am  Jesus  whom    ^|**^^''*^"- 

16  thou  persecutest.  But  rise,  and  ** stand  upon  thy  feet:  for  I^Ts, j^dLT* 
have  appeared  unto  thee  for  this  purpose,  to  ^  make  "  thee  ^ a  "^I^tixz, 
minister  and  a  ^witness  both  of  these  things  which  thou  hast  9;  Im-^Sl' 
seen,  and  of  those  things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee  :    jo'viu.  mT 

3  Cor  iv  Aa 

17  'Delivering  thee   from  the  people,  and  from  'the  Gentiles,    yLi4*;E:p£ 

18  -^unto  whom  now"  I  send  thee,  ^To  open  their  eyes,  and^^  to  cdLi.'ia,i3; 
turn  "  t^iem  "  *  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  '  power  of  .»?««•  "•  9./ 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  *  forgiveness  of  sins,  ^g 

and  'inheritance"  among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  ' |^*;;i**- 3*- 

19  that  is  in  me.     Whereupon,  O  king  Agrippa,  I  was  not  dis- ^^^g^^  34. 

20  obedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision:    But  showed  '"first  unto  Jcfcjj^ 
them  of  Damascus,  and  *  at  Jerusalem,  and  "^  throughout  all  the  ^^jc!*"'*  '*^' 
coasts"  of  Judaea,  and  tJten  >to  the  Gentiles,  ^that  they  should  ^^^ch.xvii. 
repent  and  '"turn  to  God,  and  "  do*®  works  meet  for  repentance.  ''^**^" *^' 

21  For  these  causes  *  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple,  and  went  *^l^^i, 

22  about  to  kill  me.     Having  therefore  obtained  help  of  God,  I  ^  r;^.  ^^  ^g^ 
continue  unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  '  small  and  great,    s"i'8' xx!  w. 
saying  none  other  things  than  those  which  **  the  prophets  and    fo.  Scrjir. 

23  *  Moses  did  say  should  come:  That  Christ  "should  suffer,  and  i,s«£u.xxiv. 
that  he  should  be  *  the  first  that  '  should  rise  from  the  dead,  43!  tlil^ly,*' 
and  should  show  -^  light  unto  the  people,  and  to  the  Gentiles.         SJJii'ts. 

24  And  as  he  thus  'spake**  for  himself,  Festus  said  with  a  loud  *'w24.* 
voice,  Paul,  ''thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make^'as;^^?^.!?; 

25  thee  mad.      But.  he"  said,   I  am  not  *  mad,  ^most   noble "  jr Rom. Vi 
Festus:  but  speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  ^soberness.  >SceLu.ii.  32. 

*Ver.  X. 

26  For  the  king:  knoweth  of  these  things,  before"  whom  also  I  aver.ajcck.); 

**  O        '  ^^    jj,|_     jj^ 

'speak  freely:  for  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things    ^^^^^ 
are  hidden  from  him  :  for  this  thing  vizs  not  done  in  a  corner.    "v»-'.  So 

'  **  X  Cor.  1. 23, 

27  King  Agrippa,  -^believest  thou  the  prophets.?      I  know  that  ^^j^ij,j[<^. 

28  thou  believest.      Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Almost  thou    s^;^Knf* 

^®  Some  of  the  ancient  authorities  omit  *  and  saying.'  iiii  21.*  So 

11  The  older  authorities  insert '  the  Lord '  before  '  said.'  5.  Cor.  j.  as, 

"  better,  '  to  appoint  thee.'  "  The  older  authorities  omit '  now.'    gp'^  gn  v. 

**  omit '  and.'  "  more  accuraUfy,  *  that  they  may  turn  from,'  etc,     13 

"  omit  *  them:  ^^  better,  *  an  inheritance.'  ^^^«  a  Cor.  v. 

^*  more  accurately,  'region  of  Judaea.'        *•  omit  *and.'  X3. 

*•  more  accurately,  *  doing  works.'  '  Cn.  ij.  99. 

**  more  accurately,  *  whilst  he  thus  defended  himself.'  /Ch!  xjdv^'tt 

•*  Some  of  the  older  authorities  insert  *  Paul  ■  before  *  said.'  • 

••  better,  *  most  excellent.'  **  more  accurately,  *  to  whom.' 
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29  persuadest  me  to  be  a  ^  Christian.  And  Paul  said,  *  I  would  to  ^fpe^"i^,6 
God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day,  *soxCar.Tu. 
**  were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except  *  these  '  ^f  ,*.^^' 

30  bonds.  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,"  the  king  rose  up,  and  *^k.)^  ^ 
'  the  governor,  and  *•  Bernice,  and  *"  they  that  sat  with  them  :    c^*S.^^ 

31  And  when  they  were  gone  aside,  they  talked  between  them-  SViiL*^*^ 
selves,  saying,  "  This  man  doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  '  ^"^ 

32  bonds.  Then  said  Agrippa  unto  Festus,  ^  This  man  might  have  ^Sl ""'  '^ 
been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not  ^  appealed  unto  Caesar. 


So  ch.  xJT 
»5-     Cjx. 


0  Qi.  xxviit.  z8. 


/Ch.  zxv.  zz,  x2,  az,  95,  xxviii.  zp. 


**  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  when  he  had  thus  spoken.* 


Paul's  Defence  of  Christianity  before  King  Agrippa, 
his  Sister,  and  the  Procurator  Festus,  1-23. 

This  famous  apologia  of  St.  Paul  consists  of 
four  divisions.  The  first,  vers.  2, 3,  consists  of  a  few 
courteous  words  addressed  to  the  distinguished 
prince  before  whom  he  was  summoned  to  plead 
his  cause  and  that  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith.  In 
the  second,  vers.  4-8,  the  apostle,  after  glancing 
at  certain  portions  of  his  own  early  career,  breaks 
at  once  into  the  all-important  subject  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  In  the  third,  vers.  9-18,  he 
relates  the  story  of  that  wondrous  episode  in  his 
own  life  which  induced  him  to  become  a  Christian  ; 
and  then  in  the  fourth  division,  vers.  19-23,  he 
comes  back  to  his  own  work — the  preaching  that 
a  suffering  Messiah  had  come,  had  died,  and  had 
risen  again. 

Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  speeches  and 
addresses  in  these  *Acts,*  we  must  remember  we 
have  only  the  barest  skeleton  of  the  original 
*  apology '  of  Paul.  Only  once  or  twice,  perhaps,  in 
this  speech  so  briefly  reported  by  the  compiler  of 
the  history,  do  we  possess  the  very  words  used, 
when  perhaps  some  marked  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  the  speaker,  or  the  exceeding  importance 
of  the  utterances  themselves,  left  an  indelible  im- 
press on  the  memory  of  the  reporter,  who,  when 
he  came  to  record  this  memorable  passage  in  the 
life-story  of  Paul,  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  write  them  down.  Among  these,  most  likely, 
some  of  the  bitter  self-accusations  of  ver.  11,  and 
especially  the  words  spoken  by  that  Radiant  One 
from  heaven  (vers.  14,  16,  17,  18). 

The  'Apologia.' 

After  congratulating  himself  that  on  this  occa- 
sion he  was  about  to  speak  before  one  not  only 
high  in  office  and  in  dignity,  but  also  thoroughly 
versed  in  all  Jewish  customs  and  questions,  Paul 
proceeded  to  state  exactly  how  it  stood  with  him — 
viz.,  that  he,  though  well  known  as  first  a  student 
and  then  a  rigid  professor  of  the  strictest  school  of 
Pharisaism,  was  positively  persecuted  because  he 
held  and  taught  what  really  all  the  Pharisee  school 
held  and  taught,  viz.  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Was  not  this  the  grand  hope  to  which 
all  the  elaborate  symbolism — the  temple  service, 
which  never  rested  day  err  night — pointed  ?  [The 
hope  and  expectation  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
endless  life  was  the  crown  of  all  the  Messianic 
teaching  of  the  Old  Testament.]    After  what  must 


have  been  a  stately  and  magnificent  exordiam, 
which  must,  with  its  convincing  arguments  [many 
of  which  we  can  find  now  in  the  Epistle  to  ihe 
Hebrews]  and  passionate  earnestness,  have 
brought  conviction  home  to  many  a  Pharisee  heart 
in  that  brilliant  assembly  ; — then  of  a  sudden  the 
inspired  apostle  changed  his  style  and  subject,  and 
told  the  listening  audience  the  wondrous  story  of 
the  meeting  on  uie  Damascus  road,  and  the  effect 
on  himself  of  the  sight  of  the  blinding  glory  of 
the  cloud ;  the  low  passionate  voice  of  the 
speaker,  as  he  repeated  the  words  his  God  had 
spoken  to  him  that  morning  by  the  way,  must  have 
thrilled  king  and  Sanhedrist  as  they  bent  forward 
to  catch  the  awful  savings  which  had  moved  Saul, 
the  learned  and  admired  Pharisee,  to  throw  up  his 
brilliant  career,  and  to  cast  his  lot  in  with  the 
despised  Nazarene.  He  concluded  the  strange 
recital  with,  *  Well,  King  Agrippa,  I  was  not  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision ;  and  now  I  am 
standing  before  you,  hunted  down  by  all  these 
my  countrymen,  because  I  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal,  and  preached  in  many  a  city,  to 
congregations  composed  of  Gentiles  as  well  as 
Jews,  the  truth  I  had  come  to  leam,  that  the 
Messiah  of  the  prophets  and  Moses  could  only  be  a 
suffering  Messiah,  that  He  must  die,  must  rise 
again,  the  first-bom  of  a  new  and  deathless  race — 
a  race  to  be  made  up  of  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews.' 
At  this  point  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Roman 
governor  Festus. 

Ver.  X.  Then  Agrippa  said  nnto  Paul,  Thou 
art  permitted  to  speak  for  thyself.  On  this 
occasion  Agrippa,  invested  with  the  royal  dignity, 
although  only  a  subject  monarch,  sat  in  the  presi- 
dent's place  during  the  hearing.  He  opens  the 
proceedings ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  to  observe  that  the 
king  does  not  say, '  I  permit  thee  to  speak  ^{Wi  rfiwm), 
but,  *  Thou  art  permitted;'  literally, '  Itispermitiod 
thee '  (Wirfi^irau  f§t),  thus  courteously  remember- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Roman  procurator,  to 
whom  rejilly  the  power  in  Caesarea  and  Jerusalem 
belonged.  The  prisoner  Paul,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, on  this  occasion  was  not  pleading  before 
his  judges ;  the  appeal  to  Caesar,  which  had 
been  allowed,  had  removed  him  from  all  provincial 
jurisdiction  ;  he  was  simply  here  asked  to  give  an 
account  of  the  Nazarene  or  Christian  faith,  and  to 
state  what  was  the  point  at  issue  between  him  and 
the  supreme  council  of  the  Sanhedrim,  by  whom 
he  was  considered  unworthy  to  live. 

Then  Paul  stretched  forth  the  hand,    and 
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answered  for  himself.  This  was  a  usual  gesture 
on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  especially  of  one  ac- 
customed to  address  masses  of  men  and  public 
assemblies.  Here  the  effect  must  have  been  im- 
pressive—//*^ hand  was  chained.  *  He  answered  * 
with  arguments  not  dissimilar  at  first  sight  to  those 
used  by  him  when  he  was  arrested  in  the  temple 
and  he  spoke  to  the  Jews  from  the  steps  leading  to 
the  Antonia  Tower.  On  both  occasions  he  re- 
hearses the  marvellous  story  of  the  Divine  appear- 
ance which  led  to  his  conversion  to  the  faith  of 
Jesus ;  but  now  he  relates  the  history  not  with  the 
view  of  asserting  his  own  innocence  of  any  of  the 
charges  allied  against  him,  but  to  show  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  delivered  his  solemn 
message.  He  claims  to  be  still  a  true,  loyal  Jew, 
for  that  the  Christianity  which  he  taught  was  but 
the  realisation  of  the  hopes  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,  Mr.  Humphry  well  sum- 
marises the  leading  differences  between  the  two 
speeches  of  the  apostle  in  the  following  terms  : — 
On  the  steps  of  Antonia  *  he  addressed  the  infuri- 
ated populace,  and  made  his  defence  against  the 
chaises,  with  which  he  was  hotly  pressai,  of  pro- 
faning the  temple  and  apostatising  from  the 
Mosaic  law.  He  now  passes  by  these  accusa- 
tions, and  addressing  himself  to  a  more  intelligent 
and  dispassionate  hearer,  he  takes  the  highest 
ground,  and  holds  himself  up  as  the  apostle  and 
messenger  of  God.  With  this  view,  therefore,  he 
paints  in  more  striking  colours  the  awful  scene  of 
his  conversion,  and  repeats  more  minutely  that 
heavenly  call  which  was  impossible  for  him  to 
disobey,  and  in  obeying  which,  though  he  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  he  continued  to 
receive  the  Divine  support*  (ver.  22). 

Ftrs^  Division  of  Pouts  *  Apologia  * — Introductory 
Address  to  King  Agrippa^  2,  3. 

\'er.  2.  I  think  myself  happy,  king  Agrippa, 
because  I  shall  answer  for  myself  this  day 
before  thee  toaching  all  the  things  whereof  I  am 
accused  of  the  Jews.  This  was  no  mere  flattery. 
Paul  says  not  one  word  in  praise  of  the  young 
sovereign :  he  simply  with  courtesy  prefaces 
his  earnest  and  impassioned  words  with  express- 
ing his  satisfaction  that  he  is  permitted  thus 
publicly  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  Master's  holy 
religion  before  one  so  thoroughly  conversant  as 
was  Agrippa  in  all  the  hopes  and  onlooks  of  the 
Jews.  The  accusations  which  were  made  against 
him  (the  prisoner  Paul)  all  had  reference  to  these 
hopes  and  onlooks,  and  no  one  but  a  learned 
Jew  could  possibly  understand  the  charges  made 
against  him,  or  the  defence  he  was  about  to 
make. 

Ver.  3.  Especially  because  I  know  thee  to  be 
expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which  are 
among  the  Jews.  Agrippa  11.,  singularly  enough, 
was  especially  fitted  to  act  as  judge  in  such  a  cause 
as  that  of  Paul,  accused  of  treason  to  the  religion  and 
sacred  law  of  his  forefathers ;  for  he  was  not  merely 
a  ruler  of  Jewish  lands,  and  the  appointed  guardian 
of  the  Jerusalem  temple,  but  was  also  in  religion, 
professedly  at  least,  a  Jew.  His  father,  Herod 
Agrippa  I.,  was  famous  for  his  rigid  observance  of 
all  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  and  prided  himself 
upon  his  connection  with  the  chosen  people.  The 
young  sovereign  himself  was  well  versed  in  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  and  even  in  the  more 
abstruse  traditions  of  the  Fathers.  The  rab- 
binic  writers  si:)eak   of  him  as  having   attained 


a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  these  matters, 
as  having  even  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and,  as  it  has  l^en  well  urged  by  Dr.  Hackett,  *  as 
the  traditions  which  these  rabbinic  writers  follow, 
who  thus  speak  of  King  Agrippa  ii.,  could  not 
have  flowed  from  this  passage,  it  confirms  the 
representation  here  by  an  unexpected  agreement.* 

Second  Division  of  *  Apologia ' — Paul  refers  to  his 
well-known  early  life,  and  his  fame  as  a 
Pharisee — He  has  never  swerved  from  his  old 
Belief— He  touches  on  its  central  Tenets,  4-8. 

Ver.  4.  My  manner  of  life  firom  my  youth, 
which  was  at  first  among  mine  own  nation  at 
Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews.  He  proceeds  now 
to  state  how  long  the  Jews  had  known  him — from 
his  early  youth  ;  when  they  had  learned  to  know 
him — '  at  Jerusalem ;  *  and  also  what  they  knew  of 
him — that  he  was  a  Pharisee,  living  the  strictest 
of  lives.  He  appeals,  thus,  to  all  the  Jews.  This 
general  term  included  specially  the  Jews  dwelling 
in  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  and  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim  —  these,  in  fact  were  his  accusers  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  but  the  position  which  Saui 
the  Pharisee  once  occupied  as  the  well-known 
inquisitor  of  the  Sanhedrim,  was  no  doubt  well 
known  to  all  the  nation,  even  to  those  Jews 
dwelling  in  distant  countries.  In  Acts  xxii.  3,  we 
read  how  he  had  been  brought  up  in  Jerusalem. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  Saul,  when  still  a  youth, 
went  from  Tarsus  to  complete  his  education  in  the 
Holy  City,  in  the  school  of  the  famous  Rabbi 
Gamaliel. 

Ver.  5.  Which  knew  me  from  the  beginning, 
if  they  would  testify,  that  after  the  most  strait- 
est  sect  of  our  religion  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  He 
speaks  here  of  what  was  evidently  a  common 
knowledge,  viz.  those  details  above  referred  to  of 
his  early  bringing  up.  The  grave  and  dignified 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  some  of  whom  were 
doubtless  present  in  thaf  great  assembly  that 
morning,  could,  if  they  pleased,  bow  their  heads 
in  acquiescence  to  what  he  was  stating  to  King 
Agrippa,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  expected 
this  from  them ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  was  no 
denial  of  his  words.  So  he  proceeded,  *  After  the  . 
most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion  ;  *  that  is,  *  After 
the  most  rigid  school  of  our  religion.*  Josephus, 
in  his  Wars  of  the  Jews,  bears  witness  to  the 
Pharisees'  reputation  in  his  days  for  their  religious 
life  and  strict  observance  of  the  law  :  *  The  Phari- 
sees are  a  Jewish  sect  who  seem  to  be  more 
religious  than  others,  and  who  appear  to  interpret 
the  law  more  strictly;*  and  in  other  places  he 
alludes  to  them  as  looked  upon  as  most  skilled  in 
the  exact  application  of  the  law. 

Ver.  6.  And  now  I  stand  and  am  Judged  for 
the  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  our 
fathers.  In  other  words,  Paul  said  :  '  I,  who  am 
well  known  as  one  trained  in  the  severe  and  rigid 
Pharisee  school,  stand  accused,  because  I  press 
home  to  men  the  hope  of  the  resurrection,  in 
which  hope  the  Pharisees  themselves  share — a  hope 
which  is  taught  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which 
record  the  promise  made  to  our  fathers — a  hope 
which  the  temple  services,  which  cease  not  day 
nor  night,  symbolise  and  ever  keep  in  mind.' 
The  hope  of  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  the 
Fathers  included  more  than  the  expectation  of  a 
Divine  Messiah  ;  it  embraced  the  hope  of  a  resur- 
rection and  of  a  future  glorified  life. 

Ver.  7.  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tzlbei^ 
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instantly  Berring  Gkxl  day  and  night,  hope  to 
oome.  Before  discussing  the  deeply  interesting 
and  important  questions  suggested  by  these  few 
words,  which  represent,  no  doubt,  a  long  and 
elaborate  portion  of  this  *  Apology '  of  St.  Paul's, 
we  will  quote  the  comment  of  Professor  Plumptre 
on  the  words  *our  twelve  tribes,'  who  are  here 
represented  as  waiting  for  the  *  promise  :  *  *  It  will 
be  noted  that  St.  Paul,  like  St.  James  Qas.  i  i), 
assumes  the  twelve  tribes  to  be  aU  alike  sharers  in 
the  same  hope  of  Israel,  and  ignores  the  legend  so 
often  repeated  and  revived,  that  the  ten  tribes  of 
the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  after  they  had  been 
carried  away  by  Shalmaneser,  had  wandered  far 
away,  and  were  to  be  found  under  some  strange 
disguises,  in  far-oflf  regions  of  the  world.  The 
earliest  appearance  of  the  fable  is  in  the  apocry- 
phal 2  Ksdras  xiii.  40-46,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  gone  to  "  a  country  where  never  mankind 
dwelt,  that  they  might  there  keep  the  statutes 
which  they  never  kept  in  their  own  land.'*  The 
apostle,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the  whole 
body  of  the  twelve  tribes  as  alike  serving  God 
(with  the  special  service  of  worship)  day  and  night.* 

In  addition  to  the  above-quoted  contribution  to 
the  much- vexed  question  respecting  the  fate  of  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  it  is  worthy  of  note  to  remem- 
ber that  the  words  of  Ezra  vi.  17,  viii.  35,  clearly 
indicate  that  many  of  the  *  lost'  ten  tribes  must  have 
returned  with  Judah  and  Benjamin,  and  the  priests 
and  Levites  (Ezra  i.  5-1 1 ),  to  the  old  loved  Land 
of  Promise. 

Whether  or  no  the  descendants  of  the  lost  por- 
tions of  the  ten  northern  tribes  have  been  preserved 
a  separate  people  in  order  one  day  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  that  nuraculously  preserved  nation,  known 
in  all  lands  still  as  Jews,  is  uncertain.  This  much 
however^ is  clear,  and  perhaps  in  the  discussions 
which  constantly  take  place  respecting  the  lost 
tribes  is  too  much  left  out  of  sight,  that  although  the 
present  Jews  are  largely,  possibly  mostly,  made  up 
of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi,  still  vast 
numbers  of  the  descendants  of  the  tribes  of  the 
northern  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  see  from  the  above 
passage  of  Ezra,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  Jews 
of  our  day.  This  fact  was  certainly  recognised  by 
both  Paul  and  James  some  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
It  is  therefore  inaccurate  to  speak,  as  is  usually  the 
practice,  of  the  lost  ten  tribes.  Now  the  promise 
to  which  all  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  hoped  to 
come,  as  has  been  already  explained  above,  was 
eternal  life  with  God ;  and  the  attainment  of  this 
"  eternal  life,  the  orthodox  Jew  was  conscious,  was 
bound  up  with  the  work  and  office  of  the  coming 
Messiah.  Paul,  carefully  trained  in  this  orthodox 
Jewish  school  by  one  of  its  most  famous  and  popu- 
lar teachers,  the  Rabban  Gamaliel,  held  tnis 
belief  firmly  from  his  student  days  ;  but  Paul  had 
subsequently  arrived  at  a  further  stage  of  the 
common  belief  than  had  the  Pharisees  who  now 
thirsted  for  his  destruction  :  he  had  already  come 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  hope  to  which  they 
with  their  services  and  sacrifices  were  earnestly 
looking  on  to.  In  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  Paul  knew  that  the  beginning  of  the 
promise  was  reached,  that  the  long-looked-for 
hope  was  accomplished,  and  that  eternal  life  with 
God  had  begun  for  himself  and  all  who  recognised 
this  Jesus  as  Messiah.  Had  He  not  vanquished 
death?  Was  He  not  the  first-born  of  the  new 
race  who,  through  the  gates  of  death,  had  enttered 
into  life? 


The  words,  'instantly  serving  God  day  and 
night,'  refer  to  the  elaborate  and  never-intermitted 
service  of  worship  and  sacrifice,  with  its  symbolism 
ever  pointing  to  another  and  a  higher  life — e^'er 
pointing,  too,  to  the  sacrifice  on  the  cross,  which 
won  for  men  their  access  to  this  higher  life.  They 
failed  to  read  aright  the  awful  lesson  taught 
by  their  perpetual  sacrifices,  that  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins. 
For  the  strange  expression  *  day  and  night,'  com- 
pare Ps.  cxxxiv.  I,  *  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  ser- 
vants of  the  Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord.' 

Ver.  8.  Why  ahonld  it  he  thought  a  thin^ 
incredible  with  yon,  that  God  ahonld  ruse  the 
dead?  First,  on  the  punctuation  of  this  veise. 
Some  Mss.  write  the  words,  *What?  Is  it  to  be 
thought  incredible  with  you  if  God  should  raise  the 
dead  ? '  The  majority,  however,  of  the  later  critical 
expositors  consider  tluit  the  rendering  given  in  our 
English  Bible,  as  above,  is  more  suited  to  the 
calm  dignity  of  the  apostle's  manner  and  style  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  Besides,  Meyer  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  n  alone  in  the  sense  of 
'  what '  is  never  used,  but  that  the  expression  would 
be  W  yi.fy  Tt  )i,  or  ri  •«», 

Much  in  the  original  'apolc^'  of  Paul  is  here 
evidently  omitted.  We  must  remember  that  the 
barest  outline  or  sketch-plan  of  the  original  is  all 
that  we  possess  in  these  '  Acts.'  The  connection 
here  apparently  is  as  follows : — He  has  been 
speaking  of  the  *  Hope'  which  Israel  cherished 
— the  centre  of  their  religious  worship.  *  Well, 
King  As^rippa,  it  is  in  connection  with  this 
**  Hope  that  I  am  accused,  that  I  stand  a  pri- 
soner here,  because  I  say  the  "Hope"  is  now 
accomplished.  .  .  .  And  they  are  quite  right  when 
they  assume  I  believe  it  to  have  been  accomplished 
in  the  Crucified  and  Risen  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
suffering  and  triumphant  Messiah  of  the  prophets. 
These  my  brother  Jews  will  not  believe  in  this 
resurrection,  though  I  have  seen  Him  and  heard 
His  voice,  and  so  has  many  another.  Why  will 
they  not  believe  ?  Is  it  then  with  ihem,  with  you^ 
King  Agrippa,  a.  thing  incredible  that  God  should 
raise  the  dead  ?  '  Has  this  strange  marvel  been  un- 
known in  the  past  history  of  our  race?*  He 
referred  to  such  mcidents  as  i  Kings  xvii.  17-23 ; 
2  Kings  iv.  18-37,  xiii.  21. 

Third  Division  of  the  *  Apologia  * — Paul  relates  the 
strange  Incident  in  his  life  which  induced 
him,  a  Pharisee  Teacher,  for  ever  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  despised  Nasutrenes  —  The 
crucified  Nazarene  Himself  appeared  to  him^ 
surrounded  with  an  unearthly  Glory — He  Jells 
Agrippa  what  the  Being,  who  crossed  his  path 
on  that  solemn  day,  commanded  him  to  do, 
9-18. 

Ver.  9.  I  verily  thought  with  myself,  that  I 
onght  to  do  many  things  oontrary  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Paul  now  changes  his 
tone  of  indignant  and  passionate  expostulation, 
and  proceeds  to  speak  of  his  life  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Vision  of  the  Damascus 
road,  which  drove  him  at  once  to  forsake  his  many 
friends,  to  abandon  his  brilliant  career,  to  throw 
away  his  loved  pursuits,  and  to  associate  himself 
with  the  men  and  women  he  had  hitherto  scorned 
and  persecuted — the  Vision  which  changed  the 
proud  Pharisee  leader  into  the  despised  Nazarene 
outcast.    The  train  of  thought  in  Pald's  mind  seems 
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to  have  l^een  as  follows  :  He  was  here  addiessing 
a  brilliant  assembly  made  up  of  Herodian  princes, 
Jewish  priests  and  rabbis,  and  Roman  officials  and 
soldiers  ;  and  these,  with  a  few  exceptions  among 
the  Pharisee  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  who  were 
present,  were  disbelievers  not  merely  in  the  fact 
that  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  risen, 
but  in  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  King  Agrippa,  who  presided 
that  day  at  Caesarea,  was  no  doubt  at  heart  a 
Sadducee — one  who  S3m[ipathised  with  the  Saddu- 
cean  high  priest,  whom  he  probably  himself  had 
nominated  to  his  high  dignity.  To  this  Agrippa, 
and  the  other  notables  sitting  by  his  side,  the 
Gentile  apostle  spok^  these  words.  He,  like  them, 
had  been  an  unbeliever  in  the  crucified  Nazarene, 
and  had  not,  like  the  Roman  Festus  and  his  pre- 
decessors, and  probably  King  Agrippa,  contented 
himself  with  looking;  on  the  Nazarene  sect  with 
contemptuous  indifiference,  but  had  persecuted 
these  defenceless  ones  to  the  death.  Now  God 
in  His  mercy  had  changed  his  (Paul's)  heart ;  why 
should  He  not  now  touch  the  hearts  of  those 
listening  to  him  ?  I,  Paul,  in  that  state  of  mind 
in  which  I  then  was,  deemed  it  my  solemn  duty  to 
do  all  that  was  in  my  power  to  stamp  out  the 
memory  of  the  name  of  the  Crucified. 

Ver.  lo.  Which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem. 
Probably  referring  here  especially  to  his  share  in 
the  martyrdom  of  Stephen,  when  *  the  witnesses 
laid  down  their  clothes  at  a  young  man's  feet, 
whose  name  was  Saul '  (Acts  vii.  58) ;  when  Saul 
was  consenting  unto  his  death  (viii.  1) ;  and  also 
to  his  conduct  shortly  after,  when,  *  As  for  Saul, 
he  made  havoc  of  the  church,  entering  into  every 
house,  and  haling  men  and  women,  committed 
them  to  prison*  (viii.  3).  All  these  things  took 
place  in  die  Holy  City. 

And  many  of  the  saints  did  I  shnt  np  in 
prison.  The  term  '  saints '  {tUv  ity'w*)  used  here 
in  such  a  place  seems  at  first  sight  remarkable. 
When  recounting  these  scenes  of  his  early  life  to 
tlie  Jews  at  Jerusalem  (xxii.  4,  5),  he  speaks  of  the 
men  and  women  he  had  caused  to  be  bound  and 
delivered  into  prison  some  of  whom  he  had  *  per- 
secuted unto  the  death.'  But  he  carefully  avoided 
this  loving  title.  Before  the  Jews  he  shrank  from 
using  any  expression  of  reverential  admiration 
which  might  arouse  his  ancry  countrymen's  wrath 
against  the  sect  of  whom  they  were  already  so  un- 
reasonably jealous  ;  but  now,  speaking  before  men 
of  the  world  like  Agrippa  and  Festus,  he  gives 
these  noble  martyrs,  long  since  in  Paradise,  a  title 
of  honour  which  aggravated  his  own  guilt  as  their 
persecutor.  Indeed,  as  it  has  been  well  remarked, 
the  confident,  bold  tone  of  the  whole  of  this  speech 
sounds  less  like  the  words  of  a  prisoner  defending 
himself,  than  of  a  fearless  advocate  pleading  before 
a  tribunal. 

And  when  they  were  pat  to  death,  I  gave  my 
voice  against  them.  This  refers  to  the  'great 
persecution'  mentioned  in  chap.  viii.  1-4,  in 
which  Saul  the  Pharisee  of  Tarsus  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  prominent  actor  :  *  As  for  Saul, 
he  made  havoc  of  the  church '  (ver.  3) ;  *  And 
Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter 
against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord*  (ix.  i).  The 
'  Acts '  story  only  mentions  one  public  execution 
in  this  bitter  persecution ;  but  the  words  used 
here,  *  when  they  were  put  to  death ;  *  the  expres- 
sion of  chap.  xxii.  4 :  'I  persecuted  this  way 
onto  the  death  ; '   and  the  opening  sentence  of 


chap.  ix. :  *And  Saul,  yet  breathing  out  threaten- 
ings and  slaughter  against  tue  disciples  of  the 
Lord,'  lead  us  decidedly  to  conclude  that  many 
besides  Stephen,  in  that  first  trial  season, 
witnessed  unto  death,  and  through  pain  and 
agony  passed  to  their  rest  in  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

In  several  places  in  the  Epistles  we  find  traces 
of  the  memory  of  some  bitter  and  terrible  persecu- 
tions, of  which  this  very  early  one,  when  Paul 
played  the  part  of  chief  inquisitor,  was  ]>erhaps 
the  severest  and  most  fatal,  bee  Heb.  xii.  4,  where 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  is  addressed  are 
appealed  to  as  having  'not  yet  resisted  unto 
blood.'     See,  too,  i  Thess.  ii.  15  ;  Jas.  v.  10. 

The  word  *  voice '  in  the  sentence,  *  I  gave  my 
voice  against  them,'  would  be  rendered  more 
accurately  by  '  vote  *  (>^«^«r).  This  was  a  small 
black  or  white  stone  or  pebble  which  was  used  for 
voting,  as  in  the  ballot.  For  condemnation, 
usually  a  black  stone  was  put  into  the  voting  urn ; 
for  acquittal,  a  white  one. 

This  assertion  by  Paul  of  his  having  voted  for 
the  death  of  certain  of  the  '  saints  '  in  the  early 
Church,  has  been  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  having 
been,  in  his  Pharisee  days,  a  member  of  the 
supreme  council  of  the  Sanhedrim.  This  is 
possible,  but  is  by  no  means  certain ;  for  the  words 
nere  used  by  him  may  have  referred  to  his  having 
been  in  past  days  a  member  of  some  important 
tribunal  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  supreme 
council.  Though  possible,  it  is  certainly  very 
doubtful  if  the  young  man  Saul  ever  had  a  seat 
in  the  Sanhedrim,  for — {a)  granting  the  most 
extended  conception  of  the  expression  *  young 
man,'  the  age  of  Saul  would  hardly  have  warranted 
his  occupying  a  seat  in  that  grave  assembly  of 
elders ;  {h)  tradition  positively  declares  that  one 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the 
great  Jewish  council  was  that  he  should  be 
married  and  have  a  family,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  one  who  was  a  father  himself  would  be  more 
inclined  to  temper  justice  with  mercy.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  Paul's  known  life  which  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  missionary  apostle  was 
ever  married. 

Ver.  II.  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every 
synagogae,  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme. 
This  alludes,  no  doubt,  not  only  to  the  many 
synagogues  in  Jerusalem  (see  chap.  vi.  9,  and 
note),  but  also  to  the  synagogues  situated  in  the 
many  different  places  whither  he  was  sent  by  the 
Sanhedrim  in  his  work  of  persecution.  It  was  on 
his  way  to  visit  the  synagogues  in  one  of  these 
distant  places  (Damascus)  that  the  Lord  met  him 
by  the  way,  and  changed  His  persecutor  into  His 
servant.  On  the  words,  *  I  punished  them  oft  in 
every  synagogue,'  Hackett  quotes  an  instructive 
passage  from  Biscoe  respecting  punishment  being 
inflicted  in  the  synagogue  :  *  The  chief  rulers  of 
the  synagogues,  being  also  the  judges  of  the  people 
in  many  cases,  especially  those  which  regarded 
religion,  chose  to  give  sentence  against  offenders 
and  see  their  sentence  executed  in  the  synagogue. 
Persons  were  always  scourged  in  the  presence  of 
the  judges.  For,  punishment  being  designed  in 
terrorem,  what  more  likely  to  strike  the  mind  with 
awe,  and  deter  men  from  falling  into  like  errors, 
than  to  have  it  executed  in  their  religious 
assemblies  and  in  the  face  of  the  congregation  ? 
Our  Lord  foretold  that  His  disciples  should  be 
scourged  in  the  synagogues  (Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34) ; 
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and  we  learn  here  that  Paul  was  an  instrument  in 
fulfilling  this  prediction,  having  beaten  them  that 
believed  in  every  synagogae.  Another  and  even 
darker  memory  is  here  evoked  by  the  great  apostle 
as  he  tells  the  story  of  his  past  The  dead  saints  ; 
these,  though  he  knew  it  not  then,  he  had  helped 
in  the  morning  of  their  battle  to  win  their  crown. 
But  here  was  a  thought  of  unspeakable  sadness  : 
there  were  some  weaker  brothers,  some  timid 
sisters  ;  these  his  harsh  words  and  cruel  deeds  had 
compelled  to  blaspheme  that  glorious  name  by 
which  they  were  called.  This  is  evidently  the 
meaning  of  Paul's  words  here.  Some  would  try 
and  explain  away  the  sorrowful  thoughts  suggested 
by  this  "memory,"  by  supposing  that  all  Saul  did 
was  to  try  to  induce  them  to  deny  the  faith  they 
once  said  they  loved;  but  it  would  be  very 
hazardous  to  conclude  that,  among  the  many  of 
different  sexes, ,  of  varied  ranks  and  ages,  none 
swerved  from  their  fidelity  to  Christ.  The 
words  of  the  Proconsul  Pliny  to  his  master  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  next 
century,  tell  us  that  the  same  means  which  Saul 
the  Pharisee  had  used  to  compel  the  followers  of 
Christ  to  blaspheme,  were  soon  used  by  Gentile 
persecutors  :  *'  There  were  some  who  denied  that 
they  were,  or  ever  had  been,  Christians  :  these, 
before  me,  called  upon  the  gods  and  thy  im&ge 
[he  is  writing  to  Trajan] ;  which  image,  along  with 
those  of  the  gods,  I  had  ordered  to  be  brought  for 
this  purpose.  They  offered  to  them  incense  and 
wine,  besides  which  they  reviled  Christ — none  of 
which  things,  it  is  said,  those  who  are  indeed 
Christians  can  be  compelled  to  do.  These  I 
thought  might  be  allowed  to  go  free."' 

Being  exceedingly  mad  againrt  them.  No 
language  seems  too  strong  for  the  brave  Christian 
advocate  to  use  concerning  himself  and  his  former 
conduct  towards  those  men  and  women,  whose 
brother  and  fellow-believer  he  now  professed 
hfmself  to  be.  How  he  once  detested  these  poor 
persecuted  saints,  how  he  loathed  their  cause ! 
His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  stamp- 
ing out  this  strange  devotion  to  One  who  had 
l)een  crucified,  and  who  these  deluded  men  and 
women  affirmed  had  risen  again.  What  now  had 
changed  the  life  purpose  of  this  young  enthusiastic 
Pharisee  ?  We  can  fancy  a  hush  falling  over  the 
brilliant  assembly,  as  Paul,  after  winding  up  this 
portion  of  his  speech  with  the  words  telling  of  his 
journeying  forth  to  strange  cities  to  hunt  down  these 
believers  on  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  being  exceedingly 
mad  against  them,  paused  doubtless  for  an 
instant  before  telling  King  Agrippa,  and  Festus, 
and  Bernice  w/ta/  had  changed  him. 

Even  unto  strange  cities.  He  had  done  the 
Sanhedrim's  work  well  and  thoroughly  in  the 
'  home  '  district,  and  as  far  even  as  foreign  cities, 
writes  the  compiler  of  the  *  Acts.*  Amon^  these, 
Damascus  is  specially  singled  out  for  mention,  for 
it  was  the  last  on  the  inquisitor's  list  which  was 
visited  ;  and  there  the  bitter  persecution,  as  far  as 
Saul  was  concerned,  was  only  planned,  but  was 
never  carried  out. 

Ver.  12.  Whereupon,  as  I  went  to  Damascus 
with  authority  and  oommisBion  from  the  chief 
priests.  This  is  the  third  account  contained  in 
the  *  Acts '  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  (see  the 
general  remarks  and  comment  on  chap.  ix.  3-18). 
Of  these  three,  the  first  is  woven  into  the  general 
history  of  the  first  days  oi  the  faith  ;  the  second 
is  an  abbreviated  report  of  Paul's  speech  on  the 


occasion  of  the  tumult  in  the  temple,  and  was 
spoken  firom  the  stair  leading  from  the  temple 
court  into  the  castle  of  Antonia  (chap.  xxiL). 
This  is  the  third,  and  it  occurs  in  the  aignment 
of  his  defence  of  Christianity  before  Agrippa  and 
Festus  at  Caesarea.  It  contains  four  noticeable 
details  which  do  not  appear  in  the  two  other 
accounts  of  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Lord  :  ( i  > 
The  overpowering  glory  of  the  light  is  here  dwelt 
upon  in  a  special  manner.  We  are  told  how  ii 
exceeded  even  the  brightness  of  an  oriental  son  at 
noon.  The  brightness  was  so  awful,  that  a//, 
including  Saul,  fell  to  the  ground  prostrate  through 
fear.  (2)  The  voice,  we  are  told  here,  spoke  to 
Saul  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  [in  one  of  the  other 
narratives  of  the  appearance,  this  could  not  have 
been  referred  to  ;  for  Paul,  on  the  steps  leading  to 
Antonia,  spoke  to  the  people  in  the  Hebrew 
language.  Here,  however,  before  Agrippa  and 
Festus,  of  course  he  spoke  Greek].  (3)  The  addi- 
tion of  the  proverb  so  well  known  in  classical 
literature,  '  It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.'  These  words  must  be  struck  out  of  the 
text  of  the  account  of  the  appearance  in  chap,  ix., 
as  they  only  occur  in  one  of  the  ancient  authori- 
ties. ^4)  The  mission  of  Paul  to  the  Gentiles  is 
here  alluded  to  as  forming  part  of  this  first  com- 
munication of  the  Lord  from  heaven  to  the  man 
chosen  to  be  the  servant  of  the  Most  High  (see 
notes  on  this  further).  The  other  accounts  of  the 
conversion  are  silent  as  to  this  most  important  part 
of  the  command  of  the  blessed  One  when  He 
appeared  to  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus.  Thus 
the  four  special  additions  here  made  are — (i)  M/* 
reference  to  the  unearthly  ghry  of  the  light  and  its 
effect ;  (2)  the  mention  of  the  language  (Hebiew) 
in  which  the  Lord  spake  ;  (3)  the  quotation  of  the 
Heatlttn  proverb  ;  (4)  the  command  respecting  his 
mission  to  the  Gentiles,  See  the  notes  on  chap.  ix. 
3-8  and  chap.  xxiL  6-10,  where,  especially  in  the 
first  narrative,  the  varied  circumstances  related  in 
each  of  the  accounts  are  discussed  at  len^h. 

Ver.  13.  A  light  Arom  heaven,  aooYo  the 
brightness  of  the  sun,  shining  round  about  me 
and  them  which  journeyed  with  me.  It  has  just 
been  mentioned  that  this  blaze  of  glory  suddenly 
shone  round  the  Pharisee  and  his  company  at 
midday.  The  comparison,  then,  of  the  strange 
great  light  he  remembered  so  well,  was  made 
with  the  splendour  of  an  eastern  noonday  som. 
Bathed,  so  to  speak,  in  this  glorious  sea  of  light, 
Saul  saw  the  form  of  Him  that  had  been  crucified 
and  had  risen  again.  May  we  not  say  without 
temerity,  that,  as  he  gazed,  the  relentless  foe  of  the 
Nazarene  and  His  hated  sect  saw,  on  that 'trans- 
figured form,  some  of  the  marks  of  the  Passion 
which  he  had  so  often  derided  and  spoken  of  as 
the  well-earned  guerdon  of  a  false  impostor,  that 
he  saw  those  well-known  marks  we  know  the 
risen  Lord  still  bore  (John  xx.  27) — the  print  of  the 
nails  J  and  tfu  scar  of  the  spear  (see  note  on  ix.  3)  ? 

Ver.  14.  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the 
earth.  See  note  on  ix.  7,  where  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  two  accounts  is  discussed. 

I  heard  a  Yoioe  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  On  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue  on  this  solemn  occasion,  see  the  Excursus 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  prickB. 
This  proverb,  well  known  in  classical  writers,  is 
discussed  at  length  in  an  Excursus  which  follows 
chapter  ix.     Although  these  words  are  omitted  io 
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the  account  of  the  appearance  on  the  Damascus 
road  by  the  writer  of  the  *  Acts  '•  in  chap.  ix.  5, 
and  must  therefore  in  that  place  be  expunged  from 
the  text,  here  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  the 
words  formed  part  of  Paul's  own  account  of  the 
'appearance.'  Later  scribes,  as  they  copied  Mss. 
of  the  *  Acts,'  finding  them  here,  no  doubt  inserted 
them  in  the  passage  of  the  ninth  chapter,  which 
relates  the  Lord's  words  to  Saul. 

Ver.  16.  But  riae,  and  stand  npon  thy  feet 
These  words  introduce  a  portion  of  the  interview 
passed  over  in  the  two  other  accounts  of  the 
'appearance.'  Commentators  have  been  appar- 
ently somewhat  perplexed  here,  owing  to  the 
similarity  of  the  words  of  the  glorified  Lord  which 
follow  here  with  the  commands  given  to  Ananias 
to  deliver  to  Saul,  as  reported  in  the  narrative  of 
chap.  ix.  15,  16.  It  is  most  improbable  that  Paul 
here  'condenses  into  one,  various  sayings  of  our 
Lord  to  him  at  different  times,  in  visions  and  by 
Ananias '  (Dean  Alford).  Nor  does  it  seem  likely, 
when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  solemnity  of 
the  scene  which  Paul  is  here  describing  to  King 
Agrippa,  and  the  overwhelming  influence  which  it 
had  upon  his  whole  subsequent  life,  that  the  apostle 
is  here  simply  summarising  the  words  of  Ananias 
spoken  to  him  three  days  later,  treating  those  words 
as  sayings  of  God  addressed  to  him.  It  is  far  more 
reasonable  to  take  the  account  here  given  by  Paul 
in  its  natural  obvious  sense,  and  to  regard  the  words 
of  the  Lord  which  immediately  follow  here  in  this 
and  the  two  following  verses  as  positively  uttered  on 
this  momentous  occasion.  They,  in  fact,  explained 
to  the  amazed  and  awe-struck  Pharisee  the  reason  of 
the  blinding  glory  and  the  awful  voice  which  had 
arrested  him  and  his  company  on  his  entrance 
into  Damascus.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  the  substance  of  this  communication  was  re- 
peated again  to  him  by  Ananias,  or  was  pressed 
upon  him  in  a  vision ;  for  it  told  him,  in  fact,  what 
it  was  the  Lord  wished  to  be  the  one  great  object 
of  his  life — the  guiding  the  Gentiles,  those  peoples 
who  had  so  long  sat  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  into  light. 

For  I  have  appeared  nnto  thee  for  this  porpoee, 
to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both  of 
these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee. 
The  words  were  reassuring ;  the  awe-struck  man 
might  arise  without  fear.  The  Divine  One,  whom, 
not  knowing,  he  had  opposed  with  so  intense  a 
purpose,  cherished  no  feeling  of  wrath  against  him  ; 
on  the  contrary.  He  had  chosen  him  out  of  all  the 
sons  of  men  for  a  great  work ;  or,  in  Dr.  Hackett's 
words,  *  The  object  of  the  vision  was  to  summon 
him  to  a  new  and  exalted  sphere  of  effort.' 
Saul  the  Pharisee  was  to  bear  witness  not  only  of 
the  present  sublime  scene,  in  which  the  Crucified 
appeared  surrounded  with  a  glory  too  bright  for 
mortal  eyes  to  gaze  into  ;  but  he  was  to  be  a  witness 
also  to  tell  out  to  the  world,  to  Jew  and  Gentile, 
to  high -bom  and  low-bom,  the  story  of  future 
revelations  which  would  be  made  to  him  in  coming 
days.  Notably  these  future  revelations  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  those  special  appearances 
of  the  Lord  to  Paul  in  visions,  trances,  or  ecstasies, 
such  as  are  chronicled  in  chap.  xxii.  17-21,  when 
he  fell  into  a  trance  as  he  was  praying  in  the 
temple,  and  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  xii.  1-5  ;  but  the  reference  to  '  those 
things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  to  thee,'  of  which 
things  Paul  was  to  be  the  witness,  really  was  to  those 


great  summaries  of  Divine  truth  which  Paul  the 
apostle  put  out  in  after  days,  in  the  form  of  epistles 
to  the  Gentile  churches — those  Divine  handbooks 
to  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  life.  It  was 
really  in  these  lonely  hours,  perhaps  in  the  still 
eventide  or  quiet  night,  after  the  day's  hard  toil 
spent  in  the  workrooms  of  men  like  Aquila  the 
tentmaker,  that  God  indeed  appeared  to  Paul  and 
P^uided  his  thoughts.  It  was  of  these  appearances 
m  after  years  that  Paul  was  to  be  the  witness — not 
only  to  Roman  governors  and  Jewish  kings,  not 
only  to  the  dwellers  under  the  far-reaching  power 
of  the  imperial  Rome  of  that  day  ;  but  he  was  to 
be  the  witness,  though  perhaps  he  failed  then  to 
realise  it,  to  nations  yet  unborn,  in  lands  still  un- 
discovered. 

The  form  of  the  Lord's  words  to  Saul,  telling 
him  to  be  a  witness  of  what  he  was  then  seeing, 
and  also  to  be  witness  of  what  he  would  afterwards 
come  to  the  knowledge  of,  is  not  unlike  another 
charge  given  by  the  same  glorified  and  risen 
Saviour  to  a  brother  apostle  of  St.  Paul :  *  Write 
the  things,^  said  the  Son  of  man,  speaking  as  a 
King  in  all  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  to  John  in  his 
lonely  wntch  at  Patmos,  ^  write  the  things  which 
thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  the 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter^  (Rev.  i.  19). 

It  is  remarkable  that  Paul,  the  last  called,  the 
one  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of  the  holy 
Twelve  after  no  little  anxious  thought,  the  one 
always  looked  on  by  a  portion  of  the  early  Church 
with  doubt  and  suspicion,  should  have  been  the 
apostle  commissioned  to  be  the  witness  of  the 
glory  of  Christ.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings 
and  bitter  persecutions,  endured  at  the  hands 
especially  of  his  own  countrymen,  often- cruelly 
misunderstood,  forsaken,  and  deserted  not  once  or 
twice  in  that  restless,  brave  life  of  his,  by  his  own 
friends  and  converts,  this  thought  must  have 
been  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the  tried 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  It  was  his  one  great 
comfort,  joy,  and  support,  this  blessed  memory 
of  the  noontide  meeting  outside  the  Damascus 
gates,  when  he  was  witness  of  the  glory  of 
Christ. 

Ver.  17.  BeliYering  thee  firom  the  people,  and 
from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee. 
The  memory  of  these  words  of  the  Son  of  God 
armed  the  apostle  of  the  future  against  all  the 
terrors  which  awaited  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepared  him  to  bear  his  heavy  cross. 

It  was  no  doubt  that,  trusting  in  this  promise, 
Paul  was  comparatively  careless  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  ur^rent  perils  which  threatened  his  liberty 
and  even  his  life.  Strong  in  the  conviction — for 
had  he  not  heard  that  Divine  One,  on  whose 
radiant  glory  he  for  a  brief  minute  or  two  once 
gazed,  say  it  ? — that  he  had  a  mighty  work  to  work, 
and  that  while  engaged  in  it — like  Elisha  the  man 
of  God  of  old — he  too  would  be  encompassed  with 
a  heavenly  guard  so  that  no  human  hand  raised 
against  him  should  ever  do  him  mortal  injury  ; — it 
was  no  doubt  that,  strong  in  the  conviction  that 
the  arm  of  the  Lord  was  ever  stretched  out  be- 
tween him  and  death,  he  resisted  the  repeated 
warnings  of  his  dearest  friends — many  of  them 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy — who  tried  to 
dissuade  him  from  this  dangerous  journey  to  Jera- 
salem  which  had  resulted  in  this  present  captivity 
and  its  many  fearful  dangers,  ana  which  brought 
him  in  the  end  to  preach  his  Master's  gospel 
at  Rome.     How  often  in  that  strange  harassed  life 
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of  his,  so  touchingly  painted  in  his  own  glowing 
woixls  in  2  Cor.  xi.  23-27,  and  vi.  4-10,  must 
this  sure  promise  of  his  Messiah  reigning  from  His 
glory-throne  in  heaven  have  come  up  and  cheered 
him  with  a  voice  not  of  this  world  ! 

Ver.  x8.  To  open  their  eyee,  and  to  turn  them 
finom  darknesB  to  light.  The  beautiful  words  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  coming  Messiah  and  His 
peculiar  work,  seem  to  ring  in  our  ears  as  we  read 
these  words  of  the  glorified  Redeemer.  Read  now 
in  the  light  which  the  history  of  eighteen  centuries 
of  the  struggles  of  Christianity  flings  over  the  old 
Hebrew  prophecies,  one  marvels  at  the  strange 
blindness  which  came  over  the  Jewish  people  when 
their  Messiah  visited  them,  and  which  induced 
them  to  hinder  in  every  possible  way  His  blessed 
work  amone  men.  TTie  two  great  features  in 
Jesus  Christ  s  life  and  work  which  shocked  His 
own  people  and  drove  them  into  fierce  rebellion. 


were — (i)  In  HisHfe^  He  presented  the  true  image 
of  a  suffering  Messiah.  (2)  Jn  His  work,  begun  by 
Himself  and  faithfully  carried  on  by  His  disciples. 
He  showed  that  the  kingdom  of  the  future  was 
not  intended  to  be  confin^  to  the  old  chosen  race. 
nor  to  the  old  Holy  Land,  but  that  the  chosen  race 
of  the  future  was  to  be  made  up  of  all  mankind,  and 
the  Holy  Land  of  the  future  was  to  consist  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  And  this  is  exactly 
what  their  own  prophets,  in  clear  language,  aU 
foretold.  The  Isaiah  prophecy,  which  is  here  so 
faithfully  reproduced  in  the  form  of  a  charge  to 
Saul  from  the  glorified  Jesus,  will  be  found  in  Isa. 
xlii.  6-16,  where  the  Messiah  is  especially  men- 
tioned as  given  for  a  lis^ht  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  exact  correspondence  between  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  and  the  command  of  Jesus  to  Paul  will 
be  best  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  prophecy  and 
command  when  set  side  by  side  : — 


Isaiah  xlii. 

*  1  the  Lord  .  .  .  will  give  thee  *  (My  servant 
Messiah)  .  .  .  ^for  a  light  of  the  Gentiles;  to  open 
t/ie  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the 
prison,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness  out  of  the 
prison  house.  .  .  . 

*  Ver,  16.  /  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that 
they  knew  not,  and  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that 
they  have  not  known:  I  will  make  darkness  light 
before  them.  .  .  .' These  things  willl do  unto  them, 
and  not  forsake  them.  * 


Jesus*  Command  to  Paul,  Acts  xxvi. 

'  Ver.  16.  I  have  appeared  to  thee  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness.  .  .  . 

*Ver.  17.  Delivering  thee  .  .  .  from  the  Gen- 
tiles, unto  whom  now  I  send  thee. 

'Ver.  iS.  To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,^ 


"With  what  weighty  force  must  all  this  have  struck 
t*aul  during  those  two  to  three  years'  solitary  study 
in  Arabia  which  succeeded  the  '  Damascus  journey* 
and  came  before  his  active  ministry  ! 

And  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  The 
glorified  King  was  still  considering  the  case'  of  the 
Gentiles,  among  whom  Saul's  life-work  lay.  He 
here  regards  all  that  elaborate  system  of  idolatry 
which  among  the  Pagan  nations  represented 
religious  wor^ip,  and  which  in  so  many  cases 
encouraged  and  even  taught  the  vilest  profligacy, 
as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  Satan. 

That  they  may  receiye  forgivenesB  of  sins, 
and  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sancti- 
fied by  faith  which  is  in  me.  The  purpose  and  end 
of  Saul's  life-work  is  here  sketched  out.  The 
peoples  who  had  hitherto  sat  in  darkness  and  in 
the  shadow  of  death,  were  to  be  guided  into  a 
knowledge  of  their  state,  of  their  slavery  to  sin, 
of  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  help  or 
redeem  themselves,  of  their  utter  hopelessness  as 
regards  the  future.  Tlieir  eyes  were  to  be  opened. 
This  was  the  first  step.  The  second  was  to  tell 
them  of  the  one  fountain  where  all  sin  and  un- 
cleanness  might  be  washed  away— a  fountain  open 
to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew ;  they  were  to  be  told 
how  to  turn  from  Satan  to  God.  The  third  step 
was  to  show  what  would  be  the  result  of  this  open- 
ing the  blind  eyes  and  this  seeing  their  real  state, 
and  of  their  turning  to  God .  Forgiveness  of  all  sin 
would  follow,  and  they  would  win  a  place  among 
the  sanctified,  a  home  in  one  of  the  many  mansions 
of  the  redeemed  and  restored. 

The  closing  words  tell  us  that  these  blessed  results 
were  to  be  produced  by  faith,  in  its  highest,  truest 
sense  of  loving  trust,  entire  child-like  confidence 
in  Jesus  the  Crucified  and  Risen. 


Fourth  and  Concluding  Division  of  the  *  Apologia ' 
of  Paul^ After  the  Appearance  of  the  Crucified 
to  him,  he  at  once  obeyed  His  Voice,  and  went 
about  everywhere  to  proclaim  His  Message,  not 
merely  to  Jews — For  this  reason  the  Jews  sought 
his  Life;  but  he  kept  on,  helped  with  wuarSUy 
Help,  unto  that  very  day,  telling  out  to  all, 
that  the  Words  of  the  old  Hebrew  Prophets 
respecting  a  Suffering  Messiah  had  been  ful- 
filled in  the  Crucified  Jesus  of  Namreth,  19-23. 

Ver.  19.  Whereupon,  0  king  Agrippa,  I  was 
not  disobedient  nnto  the  heavenly  vision.  In 
other  words,  being  convinced  by  such  a  Divine 
intimation  that  my  old  life  was  the  life  of  one 
fighting  against  the  will  and  purpose  of  the  God  of 
my  fathers,  I  at  once  obeyed  the  solemn  commands 
of  Him  who  deigned  to  appear  to  me  that  day 
outside  Damascus. 

Commentators  well  call  attention  here  to  Paul's 
emphatic  testimony  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  This  was  clearly  taught  in  the  old 
Hebrew  Scriptures  in  such  grave  and  momentous 
passages  as,  *  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day 
life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil ;  .  .  .  .  But 
if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  that  thou  wilt  not 
hear*  (Deut.  xxx.  15-17) ;  and  here  Paul,  in  his 
declaration  that  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  will,  intimates  that  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  refrain  from  obeying  that  will 
and  to  resist  it.  The  words  of  the  &unous  proverb 
quoted  by  the  glorified  Lord,  imply  the  same  truth. 
The  ox  may,  if  he  please,  kick  against  the  goad, 
though  the  result  of  such  an  opposition  would  have 
been  simply  pain  and  sufienng  to  the  animal. 
Divine  grace,  we  must  remember,  is  never  irre- 
sistible ;  it  is  an  awful  thought  that  a  time  may 
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come  in  the  life  of  eveiy  man  and  woman,  when 
the  last  promptings  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may 
be  quenched. 

Ver.  20.  Bnt  Bhowedfint  unto  them  of  Damaa- 
ovs,  and  at  Jenualem,  and  throoghont  all  the 
ooasts  of  Jnd»a,  and  then  to  the  CtontOes,  that 
thiey  ahonld  repent  and  tnzn  to  God.     It  is 
noticeable  that  the  verb  in  the  original  Greek,  here 
rendered  'showed  first,*  is  the  imperfect,  and  im- 
plies a  continuing  activity  :  '  I  kept  on  showing;.' 
The  course  of  that  long  restless  activity  of  his, 
from  the  moment  of  his  seting  the  Lord  by  the 
Mray,  until  that  very  morning  when  he  stood  before 
King  Agrippa  and  spoke  these  things,  is  here  very 
briefly  in  these  few  words  sketched  out :   *  From 
that  day  have  I  kept  on  telling  out  His  message — 
yes,  in  Damascus  and  Jerusadem,  throughout  all 
the  old  land  of  the  Jews,  away  among  the  isles  of 
the  unnumbered  Gentiles.*    In  his  short  enumera- 
tion, the  circle  of  his  work  is  ever  widening — at 
first  in  Damascus,  among  the  synagogues  and  the 
few  Christians  there  in  those  very  early  days  of 
the  faith;  then  on  the  broader  and  more  public 
stafiie   of   the  Holy  City  Jerusalem ;  the  dide 
widens,  and  the  delivery  of  the  message  is  carried 
on  throughout  all  the  coasts  of  Judsa.     All  of  a 
sudden  the  area  is  indefinitely  increased  as  the 
memory  of  the   many  congrqptions  of  distant 
Galatia,  of  remote  Lycaonia,  of  storied  Greece,  of 
populous  and  luxurious  Asia,  surged  up  in  the 
apostle's  mind  ;  and  he  adds  those  broad  inclusive 
words,  '  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  * — to  the  heathen 
world. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  tracing  in  the  *  Acts  * 
and  'Epistles'  the  story  of  his  preaching  at 
Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  We  know  from  Bar- 
nabas* testimony,  that  he  preached  boldly  at 
Damascus  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (chap.  ix.  27) ; 
and  that  in  Jerusalem,  too,  he  spoke  boldly  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  disputed  against  the 
Grecians  (chap.  ix.  28,  29) ;  but  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  exactly  fixing  the  date  of  the  preaching 
throughout  all  the  coast  of  Tudsea.  Dr.  Hackett 
sug^ts  that  this  part  of  the  work  of  Paul  was 
earned  on  when  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land  at  the 
time  of  the  famine  (see  chap.  xi.  30),  or  while  he 
was  at  Jerusalem,  between  his  first  and  second 
mission  to  the  Heathen  (see  chap,  xviii.  22). 

The  fourth  and  greatest  of  his  labours  here 
alluded  to  among  the  Gentiles,  includes  all  his 
missionary  toils  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece. 

And  do  works  meet  for  repentanoe.  Here 
Paul,  as  was  his  custom  always  in  his  teaching, 
is  careful  to  show  that  his  theology  was  something 
more  than  a  creed  ;  it  was  a  life.  It  was  by  no 
means  enough  that  the  Jew  should  profess  sorrow 
for  the  past,  for  his  rejection  of  the  risen  Messiah — 
not  sufficient  that  the  Pagan  should  desert  the 
altars  of  his  many  gods  for  the  simple,  earnest 
worship  of  the  Christian  in  their  *  upper  room,*  if 
they  did  not  at  the  same  time  change  their  way  of 
living.  It  is  the  gravest  of  all  mistakes  to  sup- 
pose that  the  great  apostle  of  faith  ever  omitted 
to  press  home  to  his  converts  the  necessity  of 
living  the  religion  they  confessed  with  their  lips. 
With  Paul,  faith  meant  the  loving,  childhke  trust 
in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  who,  to  redeem  us  and 
to  restore  us  to  our  lost  home,  spared  not  His  own 
Son.  And  this  loving  trust  in  the  mind  of  Paul 
would  ever  show  itself  in  acts  and  words  and 
thoughts  which  that  Father  would  look  on,  and 
when  He  looked  could  love.      The  expression. 


'works  meet  for  repentance,*  is  a  strange  one, 
and  apparently  was  one  of  John  the  Baptist's 
favourite  sayings  (see  Matt.  iii.  8).  Very  pro- 
bably Paul  had  been  among  the  rapt  listeners  of 
that  gallant  and  devoted  spirit  who  played  among 
the  Jews,  in  the  last  sad  period  of  their  history, 
the  part  the  monk  Savonarola  played  hundreds  of 
years  later  among  the  Christians  of  the  dying 
Christianity  of  Italy,  and  who  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  a  like  guerdon 
with  John.  If  Paul  had  not  been  himself  a 
hearer  of  the  Ba|)tist,  he  of  course  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  preaching  (we  know  many 
Pharisees  came  to  his  baptism,  Matt.  iii.  7)  ; 
and  such  a  frequent  expression  as  this,  no  doubt, 
was  graven  with  an  iron  pen  for  ever  on  the 
Ublets  of  St.  Paul's  heart. 

Ver.  21.  For  these  canaes  the  Jews  canght 
me  in  the  temple,  and  went  about  to  kill  me. 
That  is  first  because  he,  Saul,  once  the  deter- 
mined relentless  enemy  of  the  'crucified  Nazarene,* 
now  obeyed  His  voice,  and  went  about  every- 
where delivering  the  message  of  the  *  Crucified  * 
with  power;  and  secondly,  because  he  delivered 
the  message  indifferently  to  the  hated  Gentiles  as 
to  the  favoured  Tews,  thereby  proclaiming  that  in 
Mes8iah*s  kingdom  there  would  be  no  difference 
between  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children 
bom  in  the  darkness  of  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles. 

Ver.  22.  Having  therefore  obtained  help  of 
God,  I  continne  onto  this  day.  Never  without 
Divine  protection  had  he  stood  alive  before  that 
brilliant  court  and  King  Agrippa.  Had  not  the 
invincible  guards  of  the  great  King  stood  around 
hini  these  past  years,  that  frail  life  of  his  would 
have  been  long  since  sacrificed.  The  memories  of 
Lystra  and  the  rain  of  cruel  stones,  the  guerdon 
of  his  kindly  deeds  done  there ;  the  persecutions 
of  PhiUppi,  of  Corinth,  and  of  Beraea;  the 
danger  in  the  theatre  of  Ephesus,  and  the  later 
deadly  perils  he  had  escaped  at  Jenisalem, — the 
thoughts  which  crowded  round  him  when  he 
penned  the  fourth  and  eleventh  chapters  of  the 
second  Corinthian  letter  (see  chap.  iv.  7-12  and 
xi.  23  to  27), — prompted  this  expression  of  sure 
trust,  of  calm,  unruffled  confidence  in  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  stretched  ever  out  before  him  to  guard 
and  keep  His  faithful  servant.  Paul  seemed  ever 
to  hear  the  rustle  of  the  Almighty  wings  as  they 
moved  in  solemn  guardianship  above  his  head. 

Witneadng  houi  to  Bmali  and  great  Rank, 
not  a^,  is  here  meant.  It  is  one  of  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  Christianity  that,  as 
regards  the  future  life,  it  ignores  all  present  class 
distinctions.  That  there  will  be  degrees  in  glory 
in  the  eternal  kingdom  is  more  than  probable, 
just  as  there  are,  we  know,  grades  in  the  hier- 
archy of  heaven.  Thrones,  principalities,  arch- 
angels, angels,  with  a  stammering  tongue  faintly 
express  our  conception  of  these.  But  the  teaching 
of  Christ  as  'expounded  by  His  chosen  servants, 
such  as  James,  and  John,  and  Paul,  shows  us 
that  to  win  this  prize  of  our  high  calling  all  stand 
equally  well— the  learned  and  unlearned,  high-born 
and  low-bom,  bond  and  free,  rich  and  poor.  The 
great  teachers  of  Christianity  of  the  first  days, 
while  specially  careful,  even  anxious  to  avoid 
disturbing  class  privileges  here  on  earth,  at  the 
same  time  taught  that  all  these  distinctions  in 
society  were  merely  temporary,  enduring  at  most 
only  during  the  short  space  of  human  life ;  and 
that  in  the  timeless  existence  which  was  to  succeed 
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this  vanishing  and  uncertain  earth-life,  entirely 
new  conditions  would  regulate  position  and  work 
in  the  City  of  God.  This  was  a  glorious  onlook 
for  the  slave,  and  for  all  the  heavy-laden,  sorely- 
tried  sons  and  daughters  of  men,  and  one  that 
urged  individual  generosity  and  self-denial,  while 
it  forbade  discontent  and  repining.  So  Paul  tells 
the  magnificent  Jewish  kmg  and  his  haughty 
sister,  Siat  during  that  long  career  of  restless 
work  he  had  with  equal  alacrity  and  patient  care 
spoken  to  the  poorest  slave  and  proudest  noble. 

The  phrase  is  one  often  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. See  chap.  viii.  lo ;  Kev.  xi.  i8,  xiii.  i6, 
xix.  5,  1 8,  XX.  12. 

Saying  none  other  things  than  those  which 
the  Prophets  and  Hoses  did  say  should  come. 
Before  delivering  the  message  which  the  One  who 
appeared  to  him  on  the  Damascus  road  had  en- 
trusted to  him,  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of  simply 
relating  the  well-known  story  of  the  arrest,  tnal, 
death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He 
then  out  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  showed 
that  this  was  exactly  what  Moses  and  the  prophets 
had  foretold  of  the  coming  Messiah,  viz.  that  He 
should  suffer,  die,  and  rise  from  the  dead.  Paul 
in  his  argument  used  none  of  the  traditions  and 
expository  additions  which  had  long  been  growing 
round  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  simply  for 
his  grand  purpose  quot^  tne  words  of  the  old 
inspired  men,  and  they  were  enough. 

Ver.  23.  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  first  thatshould  rise  from  the  dead, 
and  should  show  light  unto  the  people  and  unto 
the  Gentiles.  In  other  words,  *  Protected  by  a 
Divine  and  invisible  Guardian,  I  have  gone  about, 
bearing  my  message  to  the  powerful  and  humble 
alike,  using  as  my  storehouse  of  argument  only 
the  books  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  urging 
that  Messiah,  as  one  of  the  very  conditions  of 
His  office,  would  be  capable  of  suffering  —  ay 
more,  that  (after  enduring  the  greatest  sufferings 
of  which  mortals  are  capable)  He  should  be 
the  first  in  the  domain  of  the  resurrection,  the 
first -bom  from  the  dead ;  and  then  should  not 
only  show  light  unto  the  people,  but  should  be  a 
Light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles.*  Paul  is  here  giving 
a  summary  of  the  usual  arguments  he  made  use  of 
in  his  preaching  respecting  the  long-expected 
Messiah.  Now  the  three  great  questions  at  issue 
between  the  Tew  and  the  Christian  were  touched 
upon  by  him  here: — I.  This  expected  One  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets  was  not  only  a  triumphant — 
such  as  the  Jews  loved  to  dwell  on — but  a  suffer- 
ing Messiah.  2.  This  One  so  long  looked  for  was 
to  be  the  first-begotten  from  the  dead,  the  second 
Adam — the  One  who  (as  Lange  well  puts  it)  should 
begin  a  series  of  developments  of  life  and  resur- 
rection for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  grand 
idea  is  developed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  in  i  Cor. 
XV.  20  ff.  and  45  ff.,  and  in  Rom.  v.  17,  18. 
3.  The  Messiah,  when  He  came,  should  be  the 
Herald  of  life  and  light  not  only  to  the  JieWt  but 
to  the  despised  Gentile.  , 

Now  these  three  several  points,  Paul,  when  he 
spoke  before  King  Agrippa,  without  doubt  proved 
by  reference  to  those  special  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures which  with  a  strange  power  supported  his 
view — the  Christian  view-  of  Messiah,  somewhat 
in  the  way  in  which  he  had  argued  in  the 
Antioch  sermon,  very  briefly  reported  in  Acts  xiii. 
27~35'  ^^  ^^  ^^  these  elaborate  quotations 
which  Festus  especially  referred  (ver.  24)  when  he 


interrupted  Paul  with  the  ejaculation,  '  Why, 
much  learning  has  surely  turned  your  brain  ! ' 

The  Jewi^  nation,  trodden  down  during  so 
many  hopeless  years  first  of  captivity  in  the  £ar 
East,  Uien  of  grinding  oppression  in  their  own 
land,  looked  on  with  a  passionate  eagerness  to 
the  advent  of  the  promised  King  Messiah,  of 
whom  their  prophets  wrote;  watching  for  the 
triumphant  King  of  the  Great  Prophet :  *  Who  is 
this  that  Cometh  from  Edom  .  .  .  glorious  in  his 
apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  his 
strength?'  and  the  voice  of  Messiah  made 
answer :  '  I  that  speak  in  righteousness,  mighty  to 
save  ...  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  mine  heart, 
and  the  year  of  mine  redeemed  is  come'  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  1-4).  This  is  what  they  fixed  their  hungry, 
expectant  gaze  upon,  and  forgot  the  other  picture, 
which  paints  the  same  Messiah  with  the  marred 
form  and  visage,  without  form  or  comeliness,  with 
ho  beauty,  despised  and  rejected,  a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief;  wounded  for  others* 
transgressions  and  bruised  for  others*  iniquities ; 
cut  off  out  of  the  land  of  the  living  ;  stricken  for 
the  transgression  of  His  people  ;  making  His  grave 
with  the  wicked  (Isa.  lii.  14,  liii.  2,  5,  8,  9). 

We  must  remember  how  reluctant  the  very  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  were  to  entertain  any  other  thoughts 
concerning  their  beloved  Master  than  those 
coloured  with  the  rich  hues  of  glory  and  triumph. 
See,  for  instance.  Matt.  xvi.  22.  Never  until  all 
was  accomplished  did  even  His  own  receive  into 
their  heart  the  idea  of  a  crucified  Messiah. 

It  was  indeed  for  them  then,  in  those  last  sad 
days  of  their  national  life,  'a  hard  saying/  though 
to  us  now  all  seems  so  clear,  and  the  prophecies 
read  in  the  light  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  so  trans- 
parent. 

7'he  Procurator  Festus  interrupts  Paul — 7'Ju 
ApostUs  Reply  to  Festus,  and  Appeal  to 
Agrippa — The  Dialogue  between  Agrippa  and 
Paul-- The  Kin^  and  Governor  decide  thai, 
had  not  the  Prisoner  appecUed  to  desar,  he 
might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  24-32. 

Ver.  24.  And  as  he  thus  qpake  for  himself, 
Festus  said  with  a  loud  Yoice,  Paul,  thou  art 
beside  thyself;  much  learning  doth  make  thee 
mad.  Paul  apparently  had,  at  this  point  of  his 
address,  completed  the  main  argument,  which  he 
wished  to  put  before  Agrippa,  on  the  real  identity 
of  his  belief  with  that  held  by  all  orthodox  Jews, 
and  had  pointed  out  where  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew  were  at  issue  ;  and  had  shown  that  the  ground' 
work  of  the  Christian  belief — not  only  in  those 
points  which  they  held  in  common  with  the 
Pharisee,  but  also  in  the  points  in  which  they 
were  at  variance — was  the  sacred  law  and  the 
prophets.  The  Jews  would  find  foretold  in  their 
Holy  Scriptures  every  detail  in  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith  which  Paul  taught.  We,  of  course, 
possess  no  clue  to  suggest  to  us  what  would  have 
been  the  conclusion  of  the  apology.  So  far 
Festus  had  listened  with  respectful  attention 
while  the  accused  Hebrew  spoke  before  his  royal 
guest ;  but  when  the  eloquent  and  impassioned 
apostle  came  to  this  part  of  his  defence,  and  dwelt 
at  length  with  intense  fervour  on  the  resurrection 
of  a  Man  whom  Festus'  predecessor  Pilate  had 
crucified, — and  the  Roman  heard  him  discourse 
with  marvellous  and  winning  eloquence— as  without 
doubt  Paul  did  here — on  the  wondrous  results 
which  this  stupendous  fact,  the  resurrection  ot*  f 
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crucified  malefactor,  would  surely  accomplish  in 
all  parts  of  the  great  world  known  or  unknown 
to  the  Romans,  he  could  contain  himself  no 
longer,  but  interrupted  him,  crying  out  loudly, 
'  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself  I  * 

Mr.  Humphry,  commenting  on  Festus*  inter- 
ruption here,  writes  :  *  He  (Festus)  was  unable  to 
comprehend  the  earnestness  of  St.  Paul,  so  unlike 
the  indifference  with  which  religious  and  moral 
subjects  were  regarded  by  the  upper  classes  at 
Rome.  His  self-love  suggested  to  him  that  one 
who  presented  such  a  contrast  to  his  own  apathy 
must  be  mad.  The  convenient  hypothesis  that 
much  leamin|r  had  produced  this  result,  may  have 
occurred  to  him  on  hearing  Paul  quote  prophecies 
in  proof  of  his  assertions.* 

Ver.  25.  Bat  he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  moat 
noble  Festos;  bat  apeak  forth  the  words  of 
trath  and  aobemeai.  But  the  Roman  governor's 
accusation  of  madness  was  effectively  refuted  by 
the  calm,  courteous  words  with  which  the  prisoner 
at  once  replied  to  the  interruption.  The  Roman 
must  have  listened  with  some  pain,  and  probably 
with  not  a  little  regret  for  his  sneer,  to  these  last 
words  of  that  earnest,  pleading  voice,  no  longer 
burning  with  enthusiasm,  but  sad  and  cpnvincmg 
with  their  quiet,  gentle  composure :  '  No,  most 
noble  Festus,  I  am  not  mad.  The  words  which 
excite  your  indignation  are  not  the  outcome  of  a 
wild,  iU-balancS  enthusiasm,  not  the  fancies  of  the 
disordered  intellect  of  a  half-mad  zealot,  as  you 
seem  to  think ;  they  are  the  expression  of  truth, 
of  calm,  deliberate  judgment. '  Then  turning  again 
towards  the  silent  Jewish  king,  whom  he  hiul  been 
specially  addressing  until  the  loud  exclamation 
of  the  mcredulous  Roman  interrupted  him,  '  The 
king  will  bear  me  witness  that  my  words  have 
been  no  wild  utterances  of  a  visionary  enthusiast.' 

Ver.  26.  For  the  king  knoweth  of  these 
things,  before  whom  also  i  speak  freely ;  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  none  oH  these  things  are 
hidden  from  him ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done 
in  a  comer.  '  The  Jewish  king  sitting  on  that 
throne,  before  whom  1  am  now  telling  out  my 
wondrous  story,  he  knows  whether  what  I  have 
been  quoting  from  the  Hebrews'  sacred  books  is 
to  be  found  there  or  no.  He  can  tell  you  if  my 
words  relate  merely  a  wild  dream  of  my  own,  for 
he  knows'  what  has  been  the  people's  hope  for 
many  a  long  century — ^yes,  the  king,  if  he  will, 
may  tell  you  too  how  this  central  figure  of  my 
narrative  is  no  mere  phantom  I  have  raised. 
Well  must  our  King  Agrippa  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  Jesus  which  took  place  at 
Jerusalem  in  the  busy  paschal  week  some  thirty 
years  ago,y&r  thist/iing  was  not  done  in  a  comer. 
Well  is  the  king  aware  that  now  for  many  years 
are  there  countless  congregations  of  our  country- 
men in  the  Holy  City,  here  in  Cxsarea,  scattered 
over  Judxa  and  Syria,  even  as  far  as  Italy, — no 
small  and  obscure  sect  now, — who  live  and  die  in 
the  firm  belief  that  this  crucified  Jesus  has  risen 
from  the  dead,  just  as  I  aver.  No ;  I  am  not 
mad,  most  noble  Festus.' 

Ver.  27.  King  Agrippa,  beUerest  thon  the 
prophets  f  I  know  that  thou  believest.  Paul 
made  this  appeal,  not  without  reason,  to  the 
Jewish  sovereign,  who,  like  his  father,  ostenta- 
tiously avowed  his  belief  in  Judaism,  and  was 
a  zealous  professor  of  the  feith  ;  thinking,  per- 
haps, thus  to  win  popularity  among  the  people, 
and  so  to  make  up  for  any  defects  in  his  title 


to  pure  Jewish  descent.  There  is  however  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  belief  of 
Agrippa  I.  or  his  son ;  they  seem  to  have  been 
outwardly,  at  all  events,  zealous  Jews,  and  well 
versed  in  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  nation. 
Among  A^rippa's  many  titles  of  honour  was 
one  he  doubtless  prized  very  highly  :  he  was  the 
official  guardian  of  the  great  Jerusalem  temple. 
This  appeal  of  St  Paul  to  him,  *  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve the  prophets?'  could  not  fail  at  once  to 
strike  a  chord  in  Agrippa's  heart.  It  was  those 
very  prophets  in  whidi  he  believed,  which  testified 
in  so  strange,  so  marvellous  a  way,  to  the  truth 
of  the  claims  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to  the  Messiah- 
ship.  Kine  Agnppa  was  evidently  deeply  moved, 
for  he  quidcly  answered  Paul. 

Ver.  28.  Almost  thoa  persaadest  me  to  be  a 
Ohristian.  Modem  commentators  very  generally, 
on  the  ground  that  no  clear  instance  has  been 
adduced  of  the  Greek  word  if  iA/yy  signifying 
'almost,*  give  up  this  ancient,  time-honoured 
rendering,  and  translate  the  king's  reply  either — 
(a)  With  but  little  persuasion  thou  wouldest  in- 
duce me  to  be  a  Christian;  (*)  In  a  little  time 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian;  in  other 
words,  *  If  thou  goest  on  speaking  as  thou  art 
doing,  thou  wilt  soon  persuade  me  to  become  a 
Christian.'  Now  both  (a)  and  {b)  suppose  that  the 
words  were  spoken  in  irony  ;  but  this  is  very  un- 
like what  we  should  expect.  The  address  of 
Paul  on  this  occasion  would  never  have  called 
out  a  sarcastic  reply  from  Agrippa.  It  would  be 
quite  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
scene.  It  is  clear  from  what  took  place  im- 
mediately after,  the  Jewish  king  and  Roman 
governor  were  moved  deeply,  and  that  both  of 
3iem  were  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  responsibility 
either  of  condemning  or  acquitting  a  man  whom 
they  felt  was  in  very  truth  one  of  earth's  great 
ones,  and  wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  of 
sedition  and  treason. 

One  cannot  help  calling  to  mind  a  somewhat 
similar  but  far  more  momentous  scene,  when  a 
famous  predecessor  of  Festus,  moved  too  by  the 
transparent  innocence  of  the  accused  before  him, 
*  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  saying,  I 
am  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  just  person.  See 
ye  to  it '  (Matt,  xxvii.  24).  Irony  here  seems  utterly 
out  of  place,  and  simply  inconceivable. 

In  his  reply,  too,  Paul  evidently  accepted  the 
words  of  Agrippa  as  spoken  in  earnest.  He  saw 
no  tinge  of  irony  or  even  of  playful  courtesy 
in  the  king's  reply.  To  him  it  was  all  terribly 
real.  To  him  tne  Jewish  sovereign  was  a  som 
just  grasping  with  feeble  uncertain  hand  the  rope 
of  safety  which  would  save  it  from  eternal  death, 
but  letting  it  slip  through  his  weak  nerveless  fingers. 
To  win  that  perishing  soul,  he  made  a  last  brave 
attempt  in  his  reply  (see  ver.  29).  That  earnest 
loving  appeal  never  surely  would  have  been  made 
to  one  who  could  dbmiss  with  cruel  scornful 
sarcasm  such  a  defence  as  had  been  spoken  that 
day  by  the  prisoner  Paul  in  the  Csesarean  judg- 
ment-hall. 

Considering  the  laxity  which  then  confessedly 
existed  in  the  forms  of  the  Greek  language  used  by 
the  many  peoples  who  had  adopted  Greek  as  the 
medium  of  their  intercourse,  and  that  in  this  so- 
called  Alexandrian  or  Hellenistic  Greek  the  use 
of  prepositions  especially  had  undergone  consider- 
able modifications  owing  to  the  orientalisms  which 
naturally  among  these  eastern  nations  had  crept 
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into  the  language  adopted  as  the  general  vehicle  of 
communication  in  the  populous  countries  which 
fringed  the  Mediterzanean  seaboards,  we  prefer 
--as  the  exegetical  difficulties  attending  the  adop- 
tion of  either  of  the  renderings  {a)  or  {If)  above 
suggested  are  so  great — to  retain  the  old  translation 
of  the  English  Version,  'Almost  {propemodum) 
thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  Among 
the  distinguished  scholars  and  expositors  who  thus 
(in  the  sense  of  *  almost ')  understand  the  exclama- 
tion of  Agrippa,  must  be  reckoned  the  famous 
Greek  commentator  and  writer  Chrysostom.  In 
later  times,  Luther,  Castalio,  Beza,  Grotius,  Bengel, 
Stier,  understand  the  words  of  the  original  in  the 
same  sense  as  our  English  Version. 

Moved  already  by  the  splendid  eloquence  and 
the  weighty  argument  of  Paul,  the  words  of  the 
apostle  appealing  to  the  king's  known  reverence  for 
the  words  of  the  Hebrew  prophets — a  reputation 
greatly  affected  by  these  last  princes  of  the 
Herodian  dynasty  —  elicited  from  Agrippa  the 
memorable  exclamation,  '  Almost  thou  persuadest 
me  to  be  a  Christian,'  thus  publicly  testifying  his 
admiration  for  Paul,  and  his  conviction  of  his 
innocence  of  the  charges  alleged  against  him — a 
conviction  repeated  in  the  decision  arrived  at  by 
himself  and  the  Roman  governor  together  shortly 
after  (see  ver.  31) ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he 
cautiously  avoided  committing  himself  decidedly 
to  the  opinions  of  a  sect  which  he  was  aware  was 
generally  unpopular  among  the  leading  Jews. 

From  this  use  of  the  term  *  Christian  *  by  the 
king,  it  would  seem  that  the  appellation  had  now 
become  one  generally  used  in  speaking  of  the 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Ver.  29.  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God,  that 
not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this  day, 
were  both  almost  and  altogether  such  as  I  am« 
except  these  bonds.  There  is  a  slight  difference 
in  the  reading  of  the  older  MSS.  here  in  the  Greek 
words  translated  'altogether,*  but  this  hardly 
affects  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
prisoner  apostle's  reply  to  the  king's  words,  told 
Agrippa  and  the  rest  of  that  brilliant  and  strangely 
assorted  company  present  that  day  in  the  judgment 
hall  of  Csesarea,  how  intense  were  his  convictions, 
for  his  earnest  passionate  desire  was  that  king  and 
governor,  Jew  and  Roman,  might  share  with  him 
in  that  glorious  inheritance  which  the  Master  whom 
he,  Paul,  served  so  loyally,  had  purchased  for  all 
who  would  accept  His  gentle  yoke  and  light  burden. 
But  in  Paul's  words  there  is  a  ring  of  sorrow : 
'Almost,'  which  he  re-echoes,  seemed  to  him  a 
poor  result  to  have  achieved,  a  barren  success 
mdeed.  He  felt  he  had  awakened  in  that  worldly 
man  some  admiration,  perhaps  a  pitying  admira- 
tion, for  himself,  some  sympathy  for  his  cause ; 
but  he  did  twt  feel  he  had  won  another  soldier  of 
Christ. 

The  exquisite  courtesy  of  the  great  missionary 
perhaps  is  nowhere  made  more  manifest  than  in 
the  concluding  sentence,  'such  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds.'  He  would  have  Agrippa  a  fellow- 
citizen  with  him  in  the  city  of  God,  a  brother  heir 
in  his  glorious  hopes,  but  without  the  chain,  and 
the  sorrow,  and  the  persecution  which  in  his,  Paul's 
case  had  accompanied  his  professibn  of  Christianity. 
*  Such  as  he, '  beautifully  writes  Plumptre,  *  pardoned, 
at  peace  with  God  and  man,  with  a  hope  stretching 
beyond  the  grave,  and  an  actual  present  participa- 
tion in  the  power  of  the  eternal  world — this  is  what 
he  was  desiring  for  them.    If  that  could  be  effected. 


he  would  be  content  to  remain  in  his  bonds,  and 
to  leave  them  upon  their  thrones.' 

Ver.  30.  Ana  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  the 
king  rose  up,  and  the  governor,  and  Bemlce, 
and  they  that  sat  with  them.  Thus  arising  and 
leaving  the  court  in  order  of  their  precedence.  Such 
an  exact  detail  evidently  proceeds  from  one  who 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  day's  proceedings. 
'  They  that  sat  with  them '  were  the  council  of  the 
Procurator. 

Ver.  31.  And  when  they  were  gone  aside,  they 
talked  between  themaelyes,  saying,  This  man 
doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.  The 
second  of  these  public  expressions  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  such  exalted  personages  as  Agrippa  and 
Festus,  respecting  Pauls  complete  innocence  of 
the  really  grave  charge  of  promoting  sedition  and 
of  exciting  the  peoples  of  the  Empire  against  the 
ruling  powers,  was  an  important  memorandum  in 
the  history  of  the  great  Gentile  apostle,  who,  we 
know,  eventually  was  condemned  and  put  to  death 
on  a  similar  false  charge. 

It  tells  us  how  groundless  were  the  accusations 
made  against  him  by  those  Jews  whose  dearest 
interest  he,  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  men,  was 
compelle4  to  attack — tells  us  how  blameless,  how 
perfectly  unselfish,  was  the  whole  tenor  of  that 
generous  brave  life. 

We  need  not  suppose  that  this  defence  of  Paul, 
and  that  unanimous  expression  of  goodwiU  he 
obtained  from  those  distinguished  persons  who 
listened  to  him  that  day  in  the  Caesarean  court,  were 
without  effect  upon  the  after  history  of  the  apostle. 
Although,  as  the  appeal  to  the  emperor  had  been 
formally  lodged,  it  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
any  provincial  official,  however  exalted,  to  acquit 
or  to  free,  any  more  than  to  condemn  and  to 
punish  the  prisoner  who  had  thus  appealed  to 
Rome ;  still,  as  Festus  had  arranged  tins  hearing 
before  Agrippa  with  a  view  to  procure  satisfactory 
material  to  enable  him  to  make  an  exhaustive 
report  to  the  minister  at  Rome,  he  no  doubt  wrote 
such  a  favourable  view  of  the  prisoner's  case  as 
eventually  brought  about  his  acquittal  and  freedom 
from  his  first  Roman  imprisonment  (On  the 
wearisome  delays  which  frequently  postponed  for 
a  lengthened  period  the  hearing  of  these  provincial 
appeals,  see  Excursus  C,  following  chap,  xxviii. ) 

The  favourable  report  of  Festus,  too,  certainly 
procured  him  kindly  treatment  after  his  arrival  in 
the  capital  (he  was  allowed  to  dwell  in  his  own 
hired  house  and  even  to  receive  large  numbers  of 
friends  and  pupils    there,   chap.   xxviiL    17-23, 

3o»  31). 

Another  result  of  Paul's  great  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity before  King  Agrippa  li.  and  the  Procurator 
Festus,  was,  that  from  this  time  a  kindly  feeling 
seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  king's  heart  towards 
that  strange  Nazarene  sect  which  he  tells  us  himself 
he  once  almost  was  persuaded  to  join.  Stier,  in  his 
Words  of  the  Apostles,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  of 
this  Agrippa  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Jewish 
war,  some  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  scene  at 
Caesarea,  protecting  the  Christians,  giving  them 
succour,  and  receiving  them  kindly  into  his 
territory. 

Ver.  32.  Then  said  Agrippa  nnto  Festns,  This 
man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not 
appealed  nnto  Oesar.  On  first  thought,  it  would 
seem  as  though  this  appeal  of  the  apostle  was  a 
disastrous  step  for  him  to  have  taken.  But  on 
looking  deeper  into  that  busy  lifcstory  of  his,  we 
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see  how,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  appeal 
which  prolonged  the  imprisonment  assisted  the 
work  of  the  great  missionary.  Had  he  been 
free  at  this  juncture,  it  is  a  question  whether  he 
would  not  have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  murderous 
plots  of  his  relentless  enemies  at  Jerusalem,  who 
we  know  had  bands  of  Sicarii  (assassins)  in  their 
pay  to  carry  out  their  violent  schemes.  As  it 
was,  he  was  conducted  safely  to  Rome,  the  city  he 
had  been  so  long  anxious  to  visit.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances of  his  arrival  as  an  imperial  prisoner, 
probably  from  their  publicity,  assisted  him  in  his 
work  of  telling  out  his  Master's  message ;  so  all 
things  worked  together  for  the  glory  of  God. 

Excursus  A. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Hebrew  Language  by 
THE  Glorified  Messiah. 

Bengel's  remarkable  words,  *The  Hebrew 
tongue,  Christ's  language  on  earth ;  His  language 
too  when  He  spoke  from  heaven,'  a  comment 
which  at  first  seems  quaint  and  even  fantastic, 
is,  when  examined,  singularly  correct.  We  will 
very  briefly  review  the  data  we  possess  on  the 
subject,  (i)  We  may  assume  that  the  Eternal 
who  spoke  to  Adam  in  the  garden,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  of  Moses  and 
Samuel,  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  *  Lord  *  of  the 
prophets,  was  no  other  than  the  Second  Person  of 
the  blessed  Trinity,  whom  we  know  and  worship 
as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  our  adorable  Redeemer. 
For  not  only  did  this  Divine  One  on  almost 
innumerable  occasions  speak  with  and  to  one  or 
other  of  His  servants,  but  several  times  we  are 
distinctly  told  He  appeared  in  one  form  or  other 
visible  to  mortal  eyes ;  for  instance,  to  Abraham 
before  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
Gen.  xviii.  ;  to  Moses  in  the  tabernacle,  £x. 
xxxiii.  9,  on  the  rock,  xxxiii.  23  :  see  especially 
Deut.  xxxiv.  10;  tojoshuabefore  Jericho,  Josh.  v. 
13-15;  to  Isaiah  in  the  temple,  Isa.  vi.  1-5;  to 
Ezekiel  by  the  river  Chebar  in  the  land  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Ezek.  i.  4-28}  to  Daniel,  vii.  9-14. 
But  this  Divine  and  Adorable  One  whom  these  holy 
men  saw  and  worshipped,  could  not  have  been  the 
First  Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity;  for  of  the 
Father  we  read,  that  no  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
time ;  the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him 
(John  i.  18). 

Thus  the  Divine  One,  who  on  numberless  occa- 
sions spoke  to  the  patriarchs,  judges,  kings,  and 
prophets  of  the  chosen  people,  the  God  of  Israel, 
Jehovah  or  the  Eternal,  was  that  Being  whom, 
after  His  incarnation,  we  know  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
Now  (2)  in  what  language  were  these  repeated 
communications— from  the  dajrs  of  Noah  to  the 
time  when  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
lived  and  taught  in  Israel — made  to  the  servants 
of  the  Most  High  ?  In  reply,  we  urge  that  all 
the  sacred  records  are  written  in  one  tongue  ;  the 
slight  variation  of  language  in  the  later  written 
books  are  just  what  we  always  find  as  a  language 
grows  older,  and  has  been  many  centuries  in  use.  i  t 
becomes  often  rougher,  fuller  of  new  words  which 
express  strange  thoughts  of  other  lands  and  peoples. 
Thus,  to  use  well-known  instances,  the  Greek  of 
the  Athenian  poets  and  philosophers  became  the 
Greek  of  the  Alexandrian  writers.  The  Latin  of 
the  age  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  deteriorated  into 
the  I^tin  of  the  later  Empire,  and  then  became 
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what  we  term  Italian.  So  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Psalms  and  Isaiah  became  the  rdugher  Chaldee- 
tinged  Hebrew  of  Daniel ;  and  later,  the  so-called 
Hebrew  or  Aramaic  of  the  Targumist. 

But  to  return  to  our  earliest  records,  there  is  no 
trace  that  even  Moses,  who  no  doubt  compiled 
those  most  early  Genesis  chapters,  partly  from 
family  regbters  and  partly  f*om  oral  tradition,  ever 
translated.  He  seems,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  have  copied  down  what  he  found 
written  or  preserved  in  well  -  authenticated  oral 
tradition.  It  therefore  seems  hardly  fanciful  to 
assume  that  the  language  in  which  Moses  found 
the  few  scattered  memoirs  of  the  earliest  days  of 
the  race,  was  the  tongue  spoken  by  the  two  when 
they  dwelt  alone  and  conversed  under  the  shadow 
of  the  trees  of  Paradise  with  their  eternal  Friend 
and  Creator.  Must  not  this  have  been  Hebrew^ 
the  language  of  all  the  writings  of  Moses,  the 
language  evidently  of  all  the  records  written  and 
oral  which  he  possessed  of  the  dim  past  ? 

That  God  spoke  to  Moses,  that  He  wrote  with 
His  finger  on  the  sacred  tables,  in  Hebrew,  is 
indisputable.  It  is  equally  clear  that  all  the  com- 
mumcations,  from  the  days  of  Moses  to  Malachi, 
made  by  the  Eternal  to  the  favoured  sons  of  men, 
who  from  time  to  time  were  privileged  to  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Divine  One,  were  in  Hebrew.  There 
is  not  the  faintest  trace  of  any  language  other 
than  their  own  treasured  sacred  tongue  being  even 
of  partial  use  among  the  chosen  people  at  any 
time  before  the  captivity.  Even  during'  the  cap- 
tivity they  still  held  to  it,  spoke  to  one  another  ui 
it,  thought  in  it,  wrote  in  it.  The  traces,  though, 
of  that  sad  time,  are  marked  indelibly  in  their 
language,  which,  dating  from  the  hour  of  the 
captivity  of  Babylon,  assumes  that  Chaldean 
colouring  which  has  so  powerfully  influenced  it 
ever  since.  In  what  may  be  termed  the  last  age 
of  Israel's  existence  as  a  separate  nationality,  the 
people  scattered  now  in  many  lands  were  com- 
pelled to  use  the  language  of  the  nations  among 
whom  they  dwelt  and  with  whom  they  traded. 
Thus  Greek,  which  was  then  spoken  commonly  in 
all  those  many  countries  washed  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean water,  became  a  language  in  this  last  age, 
known  and  used  by  the  large  majority  of  the 
Jewish  race,  alongside  with  their  own  loved 
Hebrew,  which  then  had  become arougherChaldee- 
coloured  language.  Hence  it  happened  that  the 
New  Testament  was  written  in  Greek,  a  tongue 
understood  by  the  chosen  race,  and  also  by  those 
Gentile  peoples  to  whom  Messiah  wished  to  speak. 

Whether  the  Lord  Jesus  in  His  ordinary  dealinjg 
with  men  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of  His 
public  ministry  on  earth,  spoke  and  used  Greek,  is  a 
disputed  point.  It  will  probably  never  be  deter- 
mined. It  is  most  likely  that,  in  common  with 
many  others  of  His  time  in  the  Holy  Land,  to  Him 
both  Greek  and  Hebrew  were  equally  familiar ; 
that  now  He  would  use  one  tongue,  now  another. 
Still,  brought  up  in  a  purely  Jewish  household,  in 
remote  Nazareth,  amidst  the  cherished  traditions 
belonging  to  the  royal  house  of  the  people,  we  may 
in  all  reverence  conclude  that  He  thought  in  Hebrew, 
and  perhaps  more  commonly  communicated  His 
blessed  teachings  in  the  same  holy  tongue.  Cei  tain 
it  is,  in  this  perhaps  solitary  instance  of  His  speaking 
face  to  face  with  a  mortal  after  His  ascension  to  Hb 
glory-throne  in  Heaven,  He  used  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, though  addressing  one  who  was  a  polished 
Greek  scholar.     Paul  evidently  thought  and  wrote 
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in  Greek  fi  om  preference.  We  speak  of  this  appear- 
ance to  Paal  on  the  Damascus  road  as  a  solitary 
appearance  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Redeemer, 
for  we  have  no  other  definite  account  of  the 
glorified  Lord  after  His  ascension  speaking  to  any 
mortal  save  in  a  dream  or  in  the  course  of  a  trance 
or  rapture. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  requires  a  few 
words.  The  apostle  relates  what  he  saw  and 
heard  when  he  was  *  in  the  Spirit  *  on  the  Lord's 
day.  These  words  evidently  point  to  some  state 
of  rapture  or  trance  into  which  John  had  fallen. 
But  the  whole  of  these  Revelations,  the  thought 
and  imagery,  as  well  as  the  language,  is  so  purely 
and  exclusively  Hebraistic,  that  the  Greek  record 
which  we  possess  is  apparently  an  account  in  one 
language  of  the  words  heard  in  another.  St.  John, 
for  the  sake  of  the  countless  Gentiles  who  believed 
(he  wrote  late  in  the  first  century),  told  his  grand 
story  in  a  tongue  which  he  knew  they  could  com- 
prehend ;  but  it  is  indeed  more  than  probable 
that  the  Revelation  came  to  him  in  Hebrew. 
Thus,  BengePs  conclusion,  that  Hebrew  was  the 
language  of  the  ever  blessed  Son  of  God,  used  in 
His  dealings  with  men,  whether  speakin^^  in  His 
robes  of  humiliation  on  earth  or  from  His  glory- 
throne  in  Heaven,  is  supported  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  supplied  by  a  careful  examination  of  the 
inspired  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  compiled 
in  different  ages.  The  Scriptures  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, although  written  in  Greek,  complete  the 
ample  witness  borne  by  the  more  ancient  Divine 
writings. 

Excursus  B. 

The  Messiah  of  David  and  the  Prophets 

CONTRASTED  WITH   THE    MeSSIAH    OF   THE 

Jewish  Writers  who  lived  two  or  three 
HUNDRED  Years  before  the  *  Incarna- 
tion.* 

*  The  Book  of  Genesb,*  writes  Professor  West- 
cott,  *  connects  the  promise  of  redemption  with 
the  narrative  of  the  fall.  At  each  crisis  in  the 
providential  history  of  the  world  this  promise  was 
brought  within  narrower  limits,  and  illustrated  by 
fresh  details.  After  the  flood,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Noah  was  especially  connected  with  the  future 
triumph  of  God.  Abraham  was  called,  and  the 
assurance  was  given  him  that  the  blessing  of  the 
earth  should  spring  from  his  seed  '  {Introdtutum 
to  Study  of  the  Gospels).  With  the  promise  of 
redemption  was  bound  up  the  sure  hope  of  an 
eternal  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  thought  of 
Messiah,  and  the  endless  life  after  death,  were 
ever  inseparably  united  in  the  hearts  of  the 
covenant  people. 

In  the  writings  of  Moses  himself  [Genesis  was 
probably  merely  a  compilation  of  his  from  earlier 
records],  a  nearer  view  is  given  of  the  coming 
Messiah.  David  and  the  other  writers  of  the  Psalms 
supply  many  more  details  of  the  person  and  office 
of  the  coming  One ;  and  the  prophets,  especially 
Isaiah,  paint  a  picture  so  closely  and  even 
minutely  resembling  Him  whom  the  so-called 
'  Christian  *  peoples  have  acknowledged  as  the 
*  Anointed  One,'  that  their  descriptions  would  have 
been  certainly  branded  by  unbelievers  as  a  trans- 
parent imposture  written  after  the  life  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  had  not  these  descriptions  of  the 
prophets  been  guarded  by  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
the  Christians  as  their  most  precious  treasure. 

Now   David   and    the. various  writers   of  the 


Psahns,  Isaiah,  and  the  other  prophets  of  the  old 
covenant,  who  speak  with  detail  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  come,  of  His  person.  His  work,  and 
His  office,  not  obscurely  point  out  that  in  some 
mysterious  way  suffering  and  self  sacrifice  was  to 
be  the  means  by  which  He  was  to  accomplish  His 
mighty  task  of  restoration.  It  was  the  misfor- 
tunes of  die  chosen  people — misfortunes  brought 
on  alone  by  their  own  wilfulness  and  hardness  of 
heart — ^which  changed  completely  their  view  of  the 
expected  Messiah.  In  the  days  of  the  monarchy, 
they  were  content,  as  we  learn  from  the  teachings 
of  the  Bpok  of  Psalms  and  the  prophecies  of 
Isaiah  and  his  brother  prophets,  to  look  forward 
with  loving  trust  to  another  life,  after  the  fret  and 
fever  of  this  was  passed,  when  under  the  rule  of 
Messiah  they  would  look  on  the  face  of  the  Eternal 
and  be  satisfied.  But  after  the  terrible  calamities 
they  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Egyptians,  and  last  of  all  Roman  oppressors,  when 
the  glory  of  their  race  seemed  hopelessly  dimmed, 
then,  sore,  discontented,  burning  for  a  change,  they 
merged  the  hope  of  a  calm,  joyous  eternity  with  God 
into  a  feverish  longing  for  immediate  revenge ;  and 
the  restoration  of  the  human  race  was  forgotten  in 
the  intense  desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  nation ; 
while  the  scene  of  the  future  kingdom  of  King 
Messiah  was  laid  no  longer  in  heaven,  but  on  earth. 

What  wonder  is  it  that  the  lineaments  of  the 
picture  of  the  glorious  King  as  painted  by  David 
and  Isaiah  were  changed  ?  He  whose  visage  was 
so  marred  more  than  any  man,  and  His  form  more 
than  the  sons  of  men  ;  He  who  hath  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,  emphatically  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  ;  the  righteous  servant  of  earlier 
and  happier  days,  who  through  bearing  their 
iniquities  should  justify  many,  passed  out  of  sight, 
and  only  the  glorious  conqueror  fr6m  Edom,  red 
with  the  blood  of  His  enemies,  who  were  the 
enemies  of  His  people,  was  the  Messiah  now 
passionately  looked  for  by  Israel. 

We  possess  no  contemporary  literature  of  the 
days  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Isaiah,  like  those 
works  to  which  we  are  going  to  refer  as  repre- 
senting the  tone  of  public  feeling  among  the  Jews 
during  the  two  or  three  centuries  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  we  could  now  study 
the  poetry,  the  religious  meditation,  the  Apoca- 
lypse, even  the  historical  portraiture  composed  in 
the  days  when  David  had  established  order  and 
prosperity  in  the  Land  of  Promise,  in  the  glorious 
reign  of  Solomon,  even  in  the  later  days  of  the 
divided  monarchy,  we  should  see  that  the  idea  of  a 
suffering  Messiah,  of  One  who  through  self-sacrifice 
would  redeem  the  people, — perhaps,  so  it  would 
seem  from  Isaiah,  a  people  far  more  numerous  than 
the  covenant  race, — was  by  no  means  unknown  or 
even  unlooked  for  by  the  children  of  Israel. 

We  do,  however,  possess  some  precious  relics 
of  the  literature  of  the  later  period,  of  those  two 
centuries  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  of  that  sad  and  gloomy  period  when  the 
Jew,  sore,  disheartened,  embittered,  looked  only  for 
a  Messiah  who  should  restore  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  avenge  his  cruel  wrongs.  A  brief  examina- 
tion of  some  of  these  writings  will  throw  a  strong 
light  on  the  Jewish  state  of  mind  which  led  them 
to  reject  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  after  the  furious 
burst  of  passion  which  led  to  His  crucifixion,  to 
persevere,  as  a  nation,  coldly,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  strange,  unnatural  strength  of  purpose, 
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in  their  rejection  of  His  message  in  the  face  of 
the  most  overwhelming  evidence  in  its  favour,  so 
powerfully  delivered  by  His  chosen  apostles.  We 
shall  see  what  was  the  spirit  of  the  nation  which 
bade  them  stone  Stephen  and  hunt  down  Paul  to 
the  death,  those  most  distinguished  preachers  of 
the  suffering  Messiah.  Of  the  writings  belonging 
to  the  two  centuries  immediately  preceding  our 
Lord's  coming,  we  possess,  as  has  been  stated, 
some  important  fragments.  [In  Professor  West- 
cott*s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels, 
chap,  ii.,  will  be  found  a  most  interesting  and 
exhaustive  de^ription  of  many  of  these  writings.  ] 
A  few  brief  extracts  from  these  will  give  us  some 
insight  into  the  general  tone  of  thought  which 
characterised  the  more  earnest  and  patriotic 
sections  of  Jewish  society  in  that  age.  The 
Jewish  Sibylline  writings  date  from  160-140  B.C. 
The  following  striking  prophetic  passage  well 
illustrates  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jews 
for  themselves,  and  sharply  contrasts  their  own 
happy  future  lot  with  the  doom  of  their  Gentile 
persecutors.  It  concludes  with  a  kind  of  solemn 
chorus  of  the  Gentile  nations  in  praise  of  the  Jews 
who  had  won  such  love  from  God !  God  is  to 
send  from  the  sun  a  King  (Messiah).  Among  the 
results  of  His  advent  among  men,  we  read  :  *  The 
people  of  the  mighty  God  shall  be  laden  with 
noble  wealth,  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  array 
of  purple  ;    and  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  to 

girfection,  and  the  sea  teeming  with  blessings  .  .  . 
ut,  again,  the  kings  of  the  Gentiles  with 
gathered  might  shall  assail  this  land,  bringing  fate 
upon  themselves ;  for  they  shall  wish  to  ravage 
the  fold  of  the  mighty  God,  and  to  destroy  the 
noblest  men  .  .  .  But  swords  of  fire  shall  fall 
from  heaven,  and  on  earth  great  flames  shall  come 
.  .  .  and  every  soul  of  man,  and  every  sea  shall 
shudder  before  the  face  of  the  Immortal  .  .  . 
And  then  shall  the  foes  of  His  people  recognise 
the  Immortal  God,  who  brings  these  judgments 
to  pass,  and  there  shall  be  wailing  and  crying  over 
the  boundless  earth,  as  men  perish  .  .  .  But  the 
sons  of  the  mighty  God  around  His  temple  all  shall  ' 
live  in  quiet ...  for  the  Immortal  is  their  defender, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Holy  One.  And  then  shall 
all  the  islands  and  cities  say.  How  does  the 
Immortal  love  these  men,  for  all  things  strive  with 
them  and  help  them  .  .  .  ! ' 

The  Fourtn  Book  of  Esdras,  composed  pro- 
bably early  in  the  century  preceding  the  birth  of 
Jesus  Christ,  contains  passages  even  more  intensely 

*  Jewish '  in  character  than  the  one  above  quoted. 
Terrible  signs  and  awful  calamities  and  woes  are 
to  usher  in  the  blessings  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  but 
these  blessings  are  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
Jewish  people.     *  Now,  O  Lord,'  asks  the  writer, 

*  if  this  world  be  made  for  our  sakes  .  .  .  how 
long  shall  this  (state,  of  things)  endure  .  .  .  ? 
The  Most  High  hath  made  this  world  for  many,  but 
the  world  to  come  for  few  .  .  .  ' 

*  There  be  many  created,  but  few  shall  be 
saved.'  *  For  you  is  paradise  opened,  the  tree  of 
life  is  planted,  the  time  to  come  is  prepared  .  .  . 
And,  therefore,  ask  no  more  questions  concerning 
the  multitude  of  them  that  perish ;  *  nay,  rather 
'  inquire  how  the  righteous  shall  be  saved,  whose 
the  world  is  and  for  whom  the  world  is  created. ' 

'  When  the  cup  of  iniquity  shall  be  full,  then 
shall  Messiah  come.'  *The  rest  of  My  people 
shall  He  deliver  with  mercy,  them  that  have  been 
preserved  in  My  judgments,'  and  '  He  shall  make 


them  joyful  until  the  coming  of  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, whereof  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  from  the 
beginning.' 

The  *  Book  of  Jubilees '  was  put  forth  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  at  the  very 
time  when  some  of  the  events  recorded  in  the 
*  Acts '  were  taking  place.  Not  improbably  the 
activity  of  Stephen  and  later  of  Paul  called  out 
this  expression  of  national  feeling.  The  spirit  of 
exclusiveness  which  possessed  the  people  during 
the  two  centuries  which  preceded  the  advent  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  intensified.  The  hatred  of  the 
stranger  and  the  alien  is  tenfold  more  bitter  now 
that  the  new  sect — who  asserted  that  Messiah  had 
come,  and  had  offered  a  share  in  His  kingdom 
to  the  dwellers  in  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles — was  be- 
coming a  power  in  the  world,  and  was  beginning  to 
gather  into  its  ranks  vast  numbers  of  recreant  Jews, 
who  were  content — ^strange  madness  as  it  seemed 
to  these  bigoted  and  fanatic  zealots — to  share  their 
exclusive  privileges  with  the  accursed  Gentiles. 

It  is  intensely  interesting  for  us  to  read  such 
passages  as  the  following,  written  perhaps  by 
members  of  that  very  Sanhedrim  who  closed  their 
ears  at  the  blasphemy  of  Stephen  with  the  *  angel 
face,'  and  asked  the  Roman  Procirrators  Felix  and 
Festus  for  the  life  of  the  hated  Paul,  and  even 
condescended  to  use  the  Sicarii  (assassins)  as 
instruments  to  carry  out  their  deadly  purpose  I 
See  how  this  strange  writing  magnifies  what  Paul, 
in  the  Roman  and  Galatian  Epistles,  sets  aside  as 
having  done  its  work,  and  tries  to  surround  the 
worn-out  and  dying  Law  with  a  halo  of  glory  it 
never  possessed  even  in  those  stern  days  when  it 
was  usnered  in  amid  the  awful  splendours  of  Sinai. 
*The  Sabbath,  in  this  Book  of  Jubilees,'  writes 
Westcott,  *■  appears  as  no  earthly  institution,  but 
as  ordained  farst  for  angels,  and  observed  in 
Heaven  before  the  creation  of  man.  The  very 
object  for  which  the  people  of  Israel  was  chosen 
was,  that  they  might  keep  it.  The  eating  of 
blood  is  an  offence  on  the  same  level  as  the 
shedding  of  blood.  The  cruel  deed  of  Simeon  and 
Levi  is  blessed  ;  and  precedence  over  all  men  is 
given  to  Levi  and  his  seed,  and  that  they  should 
**  be  as  the  angels  of  the  presence."  It  is  taught 
that  the  Mosaic  ordinances  were  not  only  observed 
by  the  patriarchs,  but  written  in  heavenly  tables 
and  binding  for  ever.' 

The  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  an  eternal 
life  after  death,  evidently,  as  we  have  before 
asserted,  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  hopes  in  con- 
nection with  Messiah  ;  and  no  doubt,  in  the  earlier 
and  happier  period  of  their  history,  these  onlooks 
to  the  life  beyond  the  grave  with  God  were  dwelt 
upon  with  joyful  certainty  (see  below,  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets) ;  and  even 
in  these  lat^r  times,  as  St.  Paul  repeatedly  re- 
minded them,  they  still  formed  part  of  the  Jews' 
dearest  hopes,  although  the  passionate  longing  for 
revenge  on  the  Gentiles,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
brilliant  earthly  restoration,  to  a  certain  extent  in 
these  latter  days  (/>.  just  before  and  after  the 
coming  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth)  obscured  the  hopes 
of  a  blessed  etemity.  In  the  Jewish  Sibyl,  for 
instance,  we  read  how,  after  that  fire  shall  have 
consumed  land,  and  sea,  and  the  firmament  of 
Heaven,  *  then  no  longer  shall  the  laughing  globes 
of  the  (heavenly)  lights  (roll  on.  There  shall  be) 
no  night,  no  dawn,  no  many  days  of  care,  no 
spring,  no  summer,  no  winter,  no  autumn.  And 
then  shall  the  judgment  of  the  mighty  God  < 
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in  the  midst  of  the  mighty  age  when  all  these 
things  come  to  pass.' 

In  the  Book  of  Henoch,  written  about  107  B.a, 
occurs  this  passage  :  '  And  in  those  dajrs  the  earth 
shall  give  back  that  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
it,  and  the  kingdom  of  death  shall  give  back  that 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  it,  and  hell  (Sheol) 
shall  give  back  that  which  it  owes.  And  (Messias) 
shall  choose  the  righteous  and  holy  among  them, 
for  the  day  is  come  that  they  should  be  defivered.' 

Again,  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  £lsdras  we  meet 
with  the  following  remarkable  statement  respect- 
ing the  resurrection  and  judgment :  *  And  the 
earth  shall  restore  those  that  are  asleep  in  her,  and 
so  shall  the  dust  those  that  are  in  silence,  and  the 
secret  places  shall  deliver  those  souls  that  were 
committed  unto  them.  And  the  Most  High  shall 
appear  upon  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  His  mercy 
shall  come  (i.e.  to  the  distressed  futhful),  and  His 
clemency  shall  cease,  and  His  long-suffering  shall 
have  an  end  ;  but  judgment  only  shall  remain,  and 
truth  shall  stand,  and  faith  shall  bud,  and  the 
work  shall  follow,  and  the  reward  shall  be  showed, 
and  justice  shall  watch,  and  injustice  shall  not 
slumber.  For  '*  the  day  of  doom  shall  be  the  end 
of  this  time  and  the  beginning  of  immortality  for 
to  come,  wherein  corruption  is  past." ' 

[Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the 
testimony  borne  by  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets 
to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews  in  a  resurrection 
and  in  a  future  life,  which  belief  necessarily  was 
closely  connected  with  their  Messianic  hopes. 
Among  the  passages  which  bear  with  great  dis- 
tinctness on  this  subject  are  Ps.  xvi.  11,  a 
Messianic  psalm  ;  Ps.  xvii.  15,  where  the  joy  of 
the  beatific  visidti  is  unmistakeably  referred  to; 
Ps.  xxiii.  4,  6,  where  death  and  what  happens 
after  the  dread  moment  are  spoken  of  in  words 
of  the  brightest,  surest  trust  (see  also  Job  xix. 
23  to  27) ;  Isa.  Ivi.  5,  Ixv.  17-25,  Ixvi.  22  ;  Ezek. 
xxxvii.  I -10 ;  Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  xii.  2,  3,  etc.] 

The  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  found  the 
covenant  people,  as  the  Gospels — those  faithful 
pictures  of  Israel  during  the  first  thirty-two  years 
of  the  first  Christian  century — tell  us,  divided 
roughly  into  two  great  divisions,  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees.  The  first  rigidly  adhering  to  a  law 
they  misunderstood,  and  clinging  to  prophecies  the 
burden  of  which  they  misinterpreted  ;  the  second, 
the  rationalists  of  the  first  century,  disbelieved 
much  in  the  old  stoiy  of  Israel,  and  put  aside  the 
prophecies  of  the  future,  and  probably  only  pro- 
fessed a  partial  belief  in  the  loved  story,  because 
they  felt  that  the  fable,  as  they  evidently  considered 
it,  was  a  powerful  instrument  for  them  to  wield  in 
their  government  of  the  masses.  To  the  Pharisee 
party,  however,  belonged  the  majority  of  the 
people,  perhaps  the  lower  ranks  and  orders  almost 
m  their  entirety.  The  Sadducees  were  few  in 
number,  and  although  consisting  of  families  great 
and  powerful  in  the  state,  never  represented  in  any 
way  the  real  mind  of  the  people.  At  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Pharisee 
spirit  was  dominant  in  Israel.  The  Twelve,  the 
holy  women,  the  very  brethren  of  Jesus  according 
to  the  flesh,  were  in  heart  and  training  Pharisees. 
They  looked  on  with,  we  may  say,  the  greater 
part  of  Israel,  to  an  avenging  Messiah,  to  One 
who,  in  the  face  of  Rome  and  the  East,  with  a 
mighty  outstretched  Arm,  should  assert  the  solitary 
majesty  of  the  people.  And  when  the  Master 
told  those  nearest  to  Him  of  His  coming  bitter 


sufferings  and  awfiil  death,  we  read  how  thej 
were  exceeding  sorry  (Matt.  xvii.  23),  and  were 
even  afraid  to  ask  Him  what  He  meant  (Mark  ix. 
31,  32  ;  Luke  ix.  44,  45).  Cleopas  told  the  risen 
Lord  how  he  and  others  had  tnisted  that  their 
Master  had  been  He  which  should  have  redeemed 
Israel ;  but  all  their  hopes  had  been  disappointed 
when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  chose  rather  to  suffer  thorn 
to  reign. 

The  marvellous  success  of  the  early  Christian 
preaching  had  the  effect  of  hardening  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  who  with  each  succeedmg  year,  after 
the  events  of  the  first  Pentecost  related  in  Acts  iL, 
clung  closer  to  their  own  unhappy  hopes.  The 
Pharisee  became  a  Zealot,  and  the  last  -mad  war 
with  Rome  was  the  natural  result  of  the  cherish- 
ing these  false,  unreal  hopes.  After  the  fall  of  the 
city  and  the  temple,  crushed  and  broken  up, 
though  not  destroyed,  in  well-nigh  all  the  great 
world  cities,  the  dispersed  of  Israel,  in  sullen, 
despairing  silence,  waited  for  the  long-hushed 
voice  of  Him  who  once  loved  them.  But  it  came 
not.  Their  teachers  still  spoke  of  Messiah's  coming, 
but  only  when  the  cup  of  the  wodd's  wickedness 
and  misery  should  be  full.  Some  Rabbis  even  de- 
clared that  they  wished  not  to  behold  the  advent,  so 
awful  and  widespread  would  be  the  misery  which 
would  herald  the  presence  of  the  Deliverer. 

Wilder  and  ever  wilder,  and  more  despairing, 
as  time  went  on  without  a  sign,  grew  the  Mes- 
sianic teaching  among  the  old  covenant  people. 
Strange  fancies  took  me  place  of  prediction,  and 
hope  seems  to  have  given  place  to  despair.  Some 
said  He  came  to  His  own  on  the  day  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  temple  (a.d.  70),  but  was  carried 
away  again,  to  be  revealed  at  his  own  time.  Others 
said,  '  He  is  with  us  now,  sitting  among  the  poor 
and  wounded  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  men 
knew  Him  not.  *  [Compare  Westcott's  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Cospels,  where  more  of  these 
later  traditions  are  given,  chap,  ii.,  *The  Jewish 
Doctrine  of  Messiah.*] 

All  this  explains  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  was  rejected  as  Messiah  by  the  Jews, 
to  whom  He  presented  Himself;  and  tells  us,  too, 
why  He  was  not  only  rejected,  but  even  thrust 
aside  with  fiery  indignation  as  positively  contra- 
dicting the  cherished  hope  which  had  buoyed  up 
their  fainting  hearts  through  many  a  long  and 
weary  year  of  oppression  and  indignity.  AU 
this  throws  a  stror^i  fierce  light  on  the  crucifixion 
of  the  Lover  and  Friend  of  man,  whom  blinded 
Israel  hated  as  a  blasphemer  of  God  and  a  traitor 
to  Israel,  and  explains  the  murder  of  Stephen,  and 
their  relentless  hatred  of  Paul. 

The  above  brief  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  mind  at  the  time  of,  and  for  some  two 
hundred  years  before  the  advent  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
is  not  intended  in  any  way  as  an  apology  for  the 
rejection  and  crucifixion  of  the  blessed  Son  of  God, 
but  simply  to  show  that  what  happened  was  pre- 
cisely what  the  state  of  public  and  private  feeling 
among  thepeople at  that  time  would  have  led  us  to 
expect.  The  whole  history  of  the  chosen  people 
leads  up  to  Calvary.  It  is  not  for  us  to  extenuate, 
still  less  would  it  become  us  to  cast  our  stone  at 
that  strange,  unhappy  people.  We  have  only  to 
tell  the  story,  and  leave  the  rest  to  that  Master 
who,  'when  Israel  was  a  child,  then  He  loved 
him, '  and,  we  are  persuaded,  still  loves,  and  from 
His  glory -throne  in  heaven  still  watches  over 
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the  fortunes  of  that  wandering  erring  race,  who 
left  Him  to  die  on  His  cross,  but  who  in  the  ages 
will  again  return  to  Him,  and  with  mourning  no 
pen  can  write,  and  with  joy  no  stammering  tongue 
of  earth  describe,  will  look  with  adoration  for  ever 
and  for  ever  on  Him  whom  they  pierced.  But 
this  is  still  to  come.  Messiah's  words  are  yet  in 
process  of  fulfilment.  *  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them 
which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  I  have 
gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye 
would  not !  Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you 
desolate'  (Matt  xxiiL  37,  38). 

Excursus  C. 

On  the  Three  Accounts  of  St.  Paul's 
Conversion. 

In  an  Excursus  above,  on  the  two  accounts  of 
the  conversion  of  Cornelius,  it  was  remarked  that 
in  that  case,  as  in  this,  we  have  before  us  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  repetition  of  the  same  facts 
for  the  sake  of  emphasii.  If  indeed  there  were,  in 
these  instances,  mere  reiteration  on  the  part  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  important  speeches,  of 
narratives  previously  given,  we  should  have  no 
ground  for  feeling  difficulty  or  for  casting  any 
imputation  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  much  more 
than  reiteration  in  these  cases,  llie  same  story  is 
indeed,  in  each  instance,  told  more  than  once; 
but  it  is  so  re-told  as  to  have  in  the  re-telling  a  dis- 
tinct relation  with  both  the  speakers  and  the 
audience.  Thus  we  gain,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  additional  information  through  this  re- 
statement ;  while  a  comparison  of  the  speeches 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
delivered,  supplies  us  with  a  test,  by  the  help  of 
which  we  can  judge  of  the  naturad  truthfulness  of 
these  parts  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 

In  the  accounts  given  of  St.  Paul's  addresses  in 
the  Temple  Court  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the 
Roman  governor  at  Caesarea  (chaps,  xxii.,  xxvL), 
as  when  St.  Peter  spoke  before  the  apostles  and 
brethren  at  Jerusalem  (chap,  xi.),  we  find  him 
speaking  under  apologetic  conditions.  He  him- 
self (xxii.  I,  xxvi.  2)  terms  those  addresses 
'defences.'  Hence  we  might  expect  that  on 
these  occasions  certain  things  would  be  omitted 
which,  though  important  in  the  direct  narrative, 
have  no  apologetic  value ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  certain  things  would  be  added  likely 
to  be  specially  persuasive  to  the  audiences  respec- 
tively addressed.  And  this  we  find  to  be  the 
case.  Thus,  in  St.  Paul's  speeches,  nothing  is 
said  of  the  sensation  of  *  scales,  as  it  were,  falling 
from  his  eyes,'  when  Ananias  was  sent  to  relieve 
him  of  his  blindness.  Such  a  point  of  detail  is 
quite  after  St.  Luke's  medical  manner,  and  has 
great  interest  for  us  on  this  account ;  but  it  would 
have  been  out  of  place  in  a  defensive  address, 
spoken  under  difficult  circumstances.  Similarly 
we  find  in  the  speeches  no  mention  of  the  *  Straight 
Street,'  or  of  *  the  house  of  Judas.'  Such  local 
details,  as  in  the  case  of  Peter  speaking  at  Jerusa- 
lem, would  have  been  of  no  special  value  in  Paul's 
speeches  in  the'  Temple  Court,  or  at  Cssarea. 
Again,  St.  Paul  does  not  tell  the  Jews  or  Festus 
that  he  was  *  three  days  without  food  ; '  and  once 
more  we  may  refer  to  St.  Peter's  omitting  such 
particulars  when  he  is  defen(|ing  himself  before 


his  brother  -  apostles.  And  now,  to  turn  from 
omissions  to  additions,  we  observe  that  it  is  only 
from  the  apologetic  speeches  that  we  learn  that 
'  the  light  from  heaven,*  which  suddenly  shone 
upon   St.  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  was  a 

*  great '  light,  *  about  noon '  (xxii.  6),  *  above  the 
brightness  of  the  sun '  (xxvi.  13),  and  that  *  he 
could  not  see  for  the  glory  of  that  light  *  (xxii.  1 1 ). 
It  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  should 
impress  his  hearers  with  the  miraculous  nature  of 
that  which  had  occurred  to  him,  whereas  SL  Luke 
wrote  simply  and  calmly  on  this  aspect  of  the 
case ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  obtain  most  interest- 
ing particulars  which  otherwise  we  should  not  have 
known. 

Turning  now  to  the  speeches  as  compared  with 
one  another,  we  must  remember  that,  though  both 
were  apologetic,  they  were  -apologetic  under  very 
different  circumstances.  If  they  were  true  to  the 
occasions  on  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been 
spoken,  and  true  also  to  the  character  of  the 
speaker  as  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  fine  tact, 
they  must  exhibit  corresponding  variations.  Now, 
speaking  to  the  angry  Jewish  mob  in  the  Temple 
Court,  it  was  essential  that  St.  Paul  should  be 
conciliatory,  by  presenting  his  subject  as  much  as 
possible  on  the  Jewish  side,  and  keeping  back  as 
long  as  possible  that  mention  of  the  Gentiles  which 
was  peculiarly  offensive  to  them.  He  does  this 
with  remarkable  skill.  His  speaking  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  (xxi.  40,  xxii.  2),  instantly  after 
speaking  to  me  Roman  officer  in  Greek  (xxi.  37}, 
is  to  be  noted,  in  the  first  place,  as  a  mark  of  his 
ready  versatility.  He  addresses  his  angry  hearers 
as  'brethren  and  fathers.'  He  tells  them  that, 
though  born  in  Tarsus,  he  was  educated  in  Jeru- 
salem (ver.  3).  Were  it  not  for  this  speech,  we 
should    never  have  known    that   St.    Paul  was 

*  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.'  He  calls 
the  law  which  he  had  been  taugiit  *  the  law  of  the 
fathers  ; '  and  he  says  that  he  had  been  zealous 

*  as  they  all  were  that  day.'  He  says  that  *  all  the 
estate  of  the  elders,'  some  of  whom  were  doubtless 
present,  had  sanctioned  his  persecuting  journey  to 
Damascus.  He  describes  those  to  whom  he  took 
these  letters  as  'brethren*  (ver.  5).  When  he 
comes  to  the  mention  of  Ananias,  he  describes  him 
not  (as  in  ix.  10)  under  the  designation  of  a  Chris- 
tian '  disciple,'  but  as  '  a  devout  man  according 
to  the  law ; '  and  he  adds,  just  as  in  x.  22  the 
messengers  to  Peter  make  a  similar  addition 
regarding  Cornelius,  that  '  he  had  a  good  report 
of  all  that  dwelt  there '  (ver.  12).  The  coming 
of  Ananias  and  his  standing  over  him,  and  his  own 
looking  up  into  the  fiice  of  his  visitor,  should  be 
noted  as  specimens  of  the  vivid  language  of  one 
who  is  telling  his  own  story.  The  words  in  which 
Ananias  is  quoted  as  saying,  'The  God  of  oux 
fathers  hath  chosen  thee,'  is,  once  more,  an  indica- 
tion of  the  conciliatory  skill  with  which  the  apostle 
speaks,  as  is  his  withholding  the  express  mention 
of  the  Gentiles,  when  Ananias  says,  *  Thou  shalt 
be  His  witness  unto  all  men'  (ver.  15).  But 
especially  we  must  mark  his  introduction  of  his 
vision  in  the  Temple,  of  which,  but  for  this  speech, 
we  should  have  known  nothing  (ver.  17).  In  that 
very  same  sacred  place  where  he  was  now  speaking, 
God  had  spoken  to  him,  and  had  given  him  his 
commission  to  the  Gentiles  (ver.  21).  At  that 
detested  word  the  uproar  began  again,  and  they 
would  hear  him  no  longer.  But  he  had  gained  his 
point     He  had  told  the  story  of  his  conversion  to 
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those  who  were  most  unwilling  to  listen.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  how  much  this  speech  adds  to 
the  story,  as  given  in  the  ninth  chapter,  of  that 
ereat  charge  and  its  collateral  circumstances,  and 
how  all  these  additions  arise  naturally  out  of  the 
occasion  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  character 
of  the  man. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  speech  before  Festus  and 
Agrippa,  we  find  the  story  of  the  conversion  told 
with  what  might  be  termed  a  strong  Gentile  colour- 
ing ;  and  this  was  in  harmony  with  the  occasion, 
and  quite  according  to  the  tone  and  habit  of  St. 
Paul's  mind  and  character.  He  easily  adapted 
himself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  He 
can  now  speak  calmly  and  deliberately,  and  with- 
out any  of  that  urgent  pressure  which  caused  so 
much  difficulty  in  the  Court  of  the  Temple.  He 
has  the  religious  interests  of  Festus,  too,  to  con- 
sider ;  and  it  is  his  duty  so  to  speak  as  to  persuade 
him,  if  possible,  as  well  as  Agrippa.  Thus  he 
says  that  he  was  'accused  by  Jews  (xxvi.  2), — 
accused  by  them,  too,  for  promoting  *  the  hope  ' 
which  their  *  twelve  tribes  had  always  fostered 
(vers.  6,  7).  He  speaks  of  them  as  hostile  to  him, 
not  as  friends.  He  places  them,  as  it  were,  out- 
side of  the  position  in  which  he  himself  stands. 
He  describes  the  Christians  whom  he  persecuted 
as  *  saints  '  (ver.  10) ;  he  says  that  he  endeavoured 
to  force  them  to  *  blaspheme  '  (ver.  ii).  No  such 
language  would   have  been  possible   before  the 


Jewish  mob ;  or,  at  least,  if  he  had  used  it,  the 
interruption  and  uproar  would  have  been  hastened. 
He  makes  no  mention  here  at  Csesarea  of  the  vision 
of  Ananias  at  Damascus,  or  of  his  own  vision  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Such  statements  would  have 
been  of  no  use  in  his  argument,  and  they  might 
have  provoked  derision.  Throughout  we  observe 
that  his  mission  to  the  Gentiles  is  made  con- 
spicuous (vers.  17,  20,  23) ;  and  to  close  this  im- 
perfect comparison  of  the  two  speeches  by  noticing 
one  particular,  which  at  first  sig^t  is  very  trivial, 
but  which  really  contains  a  great  deal  of  evidential 
force,  he  says  here  (ver.  14)  that  the  voice  on  the 
road  to  Damascus  spoke  to  him  *  in  the  Hebrew 
tongue.*  He  did  not  state  this  while  addressing 
the  mob  in  the  Temple  Court ;  and  for  two  reasons 
this  difference  is  entirely  natural.  He  was  then 
speaking  in  Hebrew  ;  he  is  now  speaking  in  Greek. 
This  unfolding  of  the  difl*erence  which  subsists 
among  the  three  accounts  of  St.  Paul's  conversion, 
and  of  the  undesigned  evidence  of  truthfulness 
which  those  differences  involve,  is  by  no  means 
exhaustive.  But  the  reader  may  be  tempted  to 
follow  the  same  course  of  comparison  more  min- 
utely for  himself.  See,  for  a  further  treatment  of 
the  subject,  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1 862  (third 
edition),  by  the  writer  of  this  note,  and  likewise 
his  Second  Appendix  to  the  edition  of  the  Hor^ 
Paulirne  recently  published  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

Voyage  from  Ccssarea  by  Myra  to  Fair  Havens —  Violent  and  Prolonged 
Storm — Anchoring  in  t/ie  Night — Shipwreck  on  t/ie  Coast  of  Malta. 


'A' 


ND  when  ''it  was  determined   that  we  should  sail   into 
^  Italy,  they  delivered  Paul  and  certain  other  prisoners 

2  unto  one  named  Julius,  a  centurion  *  of  Augustus'  ^  band.*  And 
entering  into  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  we  launched,  meaning' 
to  sail  by  the  coasts  of ''Asia;  one  '  Aristarchus,  a  Macedonian 

3  of  ^  Thessalonica,  being  with  us.  And  the  next  day  we  touched 
at  ^  Sidon.     And  Julius  *  courteously  entreated  Paul,  and  *  gave 

4  him  liberty  to  go  unto  his  friends  to  refresh  himself.  And 
when  we  had  launched*  from  thence,  we  *  sailed  under  'Cyprus, 
because  the  winds  were  contrary.  And  when  we  had  sailed 
over  the  sea  of*  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  we  came  to  Myra,  a 
city  of  Lycia.  And  there  the  centurion  found  '"a  ship  of 
Alexandria  sailing  into  *  Italy  ;  and  he  put  us  therein.  And 
when  we  had  sailed  slowly  many  days,  and  scarce  *  were  come 

'  better,  *  to  a  centurion,  Julius  by  name,'  etc, 

*  better,  *  of  the  Augustan  cohort.' 

•  According  to  the  more  ancient  authorities,  the  translation  should  run^  'And 
having  embarked  in  a  ship  .  .  .  which  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  the  places 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  we  set  sail/  etc.  *  or  better,  '  and  having  set  sail.' 

*  Instead  of  ^  oi  Cilicia,'  etc.,  render  *  off  Cilicia,'  etc, 

•  better  rendered,  *  with  ditficulty.' 
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over  against  "Cnidus,  the  wind  not  suffering  us^  we  *  sailed  «Ver.  4. 

8  under  **  Crete,  over  against  Salmone ;  And  hardly*  ^passing  it,  ^^^^^^ 
came  unto  a  place  wAicA  is  called  The  Fair  Havens  ;  nigh  where-  .^;;°;  ,q^  n 

9  unto  was  the  city  0/  Lasea.     Now  when  much  time  was  spent, 
and  when  sailing'  was  now  dangerous,  because  the  fast  was 

10  now  already  past,  Paul  admonished  tAem,  And  said  unto  them, 

Sirs,  I  perceive  that  tAts  voyage  will  be  with  ^hurt  and  much  ^vcr.2i(Gk. . 
^damage,  not  only  of  the  lading  and  ship,   but  also  of  our 

1 1  lives.     Nevertheless  the  centurion  believed  the  '"  master  and  the  '"[^YgiLx"** 
owner  of  the  ship,  more  than  those  tAings  which  were  spoken 

12  by  Paul.  And  because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to 
winter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart '  thence  also,  if  by 
any  means  they  might  attain  to  Phenice,'  and  tAere  to  winter ; 
wAicA  is  a  haven  of  ^  Crete,  and  lieth  toward  *"  the  south-west 

1 3  and  north-west.  And  when  the  south  wind  blew  softly,  sup- 
posing that /fey  had  obtained  tAeir  'purpose,  loosing"  tAence,  'S0ch.xi.a3. 

14  they  ^sailed  close  by    Crete.     But  not  long  after  there  arose  "    "^  »«• 

1 5  against  it  a  tempestuous  wind,  called  Euroclydon.  And  when 
the  ship  was  caught,  and  could  not  bear  up  into  the  wind,  we 

16  let  Aer  drive.*'     And  running  under  a  certain  island  wAicA  is 

1 7  called  Clauda,  we  had  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat :  Which 
when  they  had  taken  up,  they  used  helps,  undergirding  the 

ship;  and  fearing  lest  they  should  'fall  into  the  quicksands,**  'S^'a**^"' 

18  strake  sail,"  and  so  were  driven.  And  we  being  exceedingly 
tossed  with  a  tempest,  the  next  day  they  **  lightened  the  ship  ;  */Heb**in5 

19  And  the  third  day  we**  "cast  out  with  our  own  hands  the    ^er^'gg.^® 

20  tackling  of  the  ship.     And  when  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many 

days  appeared,  and  no  small  tempest  lay  on  us,  all  hope  "  that  ^s^chrxviu. 

21  we  should  be  saved  was  then  taken  away.  But  after  long  l^ecffxiiy. 
abstinence  Paul  stood  fortA  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  said.  Sirs,  y^T'yJ^^^' 
^ ye  should  have  hearkened  unto  me,  and  not  have  loosed  "  ,§j2!ii/', J" 

22  from ''Crete,  and  to  have  gained  this  ^harm  and  ^ loss.  And  P^j^axSI! 
now  I  exhort  you  to  be  of  good  cheer :  for  there  shall  be  no    ii^  ,6^°ui!t 

23  loss  of  any  man's  life  among  you,  but*'  of  the  ship.  For  ?Sit.);*Heb.^ 
"'there  'stood  by  me  this  night  tAe^^  angel  of  God,  -^ whose  I  «S.'txv?*iV 

24  am,  and  '  whom  I  serve,  Saying,  Fear  not,  Paul ;  thou  must  be    See  Lu.'vu. 

brought**  before  Caesar:  and  lo,  God  hath  "* given  thee  all  them    fliek.nv.14. 

'  more  accurately  rendered ^  *  and  when  the  voyage.'        ®  better^  *  to  sail  thence. ' 
•  bettery  '  Phoenix.'  ^®  more  accurately  rendered^  *  looking  toward.* 

^^  better  rendered^  *  having  weighed  anchor,  they  coasted  close  to  Crete.' 
**  more  accurately ^  *  there  rushed  down  from  it.' 
'•  more  accurately,  *  we  yielded  to  it,  and  were  driven.' 
^*  more  accurately,  *  lest  they  should  fall  on  the  Syrtis.' 
^*  more  accurately,  *  having  lowered  the  tackling.' 
^®  Some  of  the  older  authorities  read  here,  '  they  cast  out,'  etc, 
^'  more  accurately,  'henceforth  all  hope,'  etc. 
^*  better  rendered  '  and  not  have  set  sail  from  Crete,'  etc. 
^'  better,  '  but  only  of  the  ship.'  *®  more  accurately,  '  an  angel  of  God.' 

*^  better,  *  thou  must  stand  before.' 
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2$  that  sail  with  thee.     Wherefore,  sirs,  *be  of  good  cheer:  ''for  *^;^^ 

26  I  believe  God,  that  it  shall  be  even  as  it  was  told  me.     How-  <^  ^u.  1 45. 
beit  *^  we  must  be  '  cast  upon  a  certain  island.  i/ch-x»mL« 

27  But  when  the  fourteenth  night  was  come,  as  we  were  driven 
up  and  down  in  Adria,**  about  midnight  the  shipmen  "  deemed 

28  that  they  drew  near  to  some  country  ;  And  sounded,  and  found 
it  twenty  fathoms :  and  when  they  had  gone  a  little  further, 

29  they  sounded  again,  and  found  it  fifteen  fathoms.     Then  fearing 

lest  we  '*  should  have  '  fallen  upon  rocks,  they  cast  four  anchors  ^  ve^s.  17,  ^ 

30  out  of  the  stern,  and  wished  for  the  clay.    And  as  the  shipmen  **    So  ver.  3*- 
were  about  to  flee  out  of  the  ship,  when  they  had  let  down 

■^the  boat  into  the  sea,  ''under  colour  as  though  they  would  ^^l^\^'^ 

31  have  cast  anchors  out  of  the  foreship,  Paul  said  to  the  centurion    (g*^>- 
and  to  the  soldiers,  Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot 

32  be  saved.     Then  the  soldiers  cut  off  the  *  ropes  of  the  boat,  and  ^j^^  *^ 

33  *let  her  ""  fall  off.     And  while  the  day  was  coming  on,  Paul  «<-^^-38. 
besought   fhem   all   to   take    meat,    saying,    This    day   is   the 
fourteenth   day  that  ye  have  tarried   and   continued    fasting, 

34  having  taken  nothing.      Wherefore  I   pray  you  to  take  some 

meat:  for  this  is  for  your  health:  for  *  there  shall  not  a  hair  ^SeexSam. 

35  fall  ■•  from  the  head  of  any  of  you.     And  when  he  had  thus 
spoken,  he  took  bread,  and  '  gave  thanks  to  God  in  presence  of  '  see  Mat.  xv 

36  them  all :  and  when  he  had  broken  it,  he  began  to  eat.     Then 
were  they  all  *  of  good  cheer,  and  they  also  took  some  meat. 

37  And  we  were  in  all  in  the  ship  two  hundred  threescore  and 

38  sixteen  **  souls.      And  when   they  had   eaten   enough,  **  they  »«ch.  n.  41,    • 

39  lightened  the  ship,  and  cast  out  the  wheat  into  the  sea.  And  ^5^^;^%^ 
when  it  was  day,  they  knew  not  the  land  :  but  they  discovered  »;  Ja*-v.aa. 
a  certain   creek   with  a  shore,*^  into**  the  which   they  were 

40  minded,  if  it  were  possible,  to  thrust "  in  the  ship.     And  when 

they  had  taken  up*®  "the  anchors,  they  committed*^  themselves  «Vcr.a9. 
unto  the  sea,  and  **  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoised  up  the  ^  Cp.  ver.  17. 

41  mainsail"  to  the  wind,  and  made  toward  shore."     And  falling 

into  a  place  where  two  seas  met,  -^they  ran  the  ship  aground ;  /aCor  xi.«5 
and  the  fore  part**  stuck  fast,  and  remained  unmoveable,  but 
the  hinder  part  '*  was  broken  with  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

42  And  the  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest  any  of 

43  them,  should  swim  out,  and  escape.     But  the  centurion,  ^willing  ^Cp.  vw. 3. 

"  better,  'in  the  Adriatic'  *'  better,  *the  sailors  thought.' 

**  The  English  Version,  *  we  should  have  fallen,'  is  the  rendering,  not  of  the 

Received  Text^  but  is  apparent  by  the  rendering  from  the  older  authorities, 
**  better,  '  as  the  sailors  were  seeking  to  flee.' 
**  The  older  authorities  read  *  perish  from  the  head '  instead  of^  fall  from  the 

head,'  etc.  *'  better.,  *  with  a  beach.'        **  better^  *  upon  which.* 

*»  better,  *  to  drive  the  ship.*  ^®  better,  '  and  having  cut  away.* 

^'  Render  *  they  left  them  in  the  sea,'  or  '  they  let  them  fall  into  the  sea.' 
**  more  accurately^  *  the  foresail.'       **  better,  *  they  made  toward  the  beach* 
**  better,  *  and  the  bow.'  *«  better,  *  but  the  stern.' 
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to  save  Paul,  kept  them  from  their  purpose ;  and  commanded 
that  they  which  could  swim  should  cast  themselves  first  into  tlie 
44  sea,  and  get  to  land :  And  the  rest,  some  on  boards,"  and  some 
on  broken  pieces  of  the  ship.     And  so  it  came  to  pass,  '"that  '•v*'. 
they  escaped  all  safe  to  land. 

••  better^  '  some  on  planks.' 
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Ver.  I.  When  it  was  detennined.  It  might 
seem  that  there  had  been  some  doubt  whether  the 
apostle  after  all  was  to  be  sent  into  Italy.  Festus 
indeed  had,  in  the  first  instance,  decided  on  this 
coarse  (xxv.  12) ;  but  after  a  careful  consultation 
with  Agrippa  (xxv.  14-22),  and  after  a  full  hearing 
of  SL  Paul  in  Agrippa's  presence  (xxvi.  1-29), 
serious  doubt  was  expressed  (xxvi.  32)  whether 
this  was  really  a  case  for  appeal  to  the  emperor. 
The  word  i«^iV»»,  however,  may  only  mean  that 
time  for  going  to  Italy  was  now  fixed. 

Certain  other  priflonera.  Who  they  were,  and 
under  what  circumstances  they  were  going  to 
Rome,  we  do  not  know.  The  same  opportunity 
which  was  available  for  conveying  any  one  group 
of  prisoners  would  naturally  be  used  for  conveying 
others.     See  below  on  the  next  verse. 

One  named  Jnliua,  a  centurion.  Rather,  'a 
centurion  named  Julius. '  The  name  being  merely 
a  prsenomen,  determines  nothing.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  the  Julian  house,  like  the 
Cornelian  (x.  i),  was  an  illustrious  one  in  Italy. 
As  to  this  Julius  personally,  we  presently  feel  that 
we  know  a  good  deal  of  him  through  his  charac- 
ter and  his  treatment  of  St.  Paul.  Like  other 
centurions  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt.  XV.  10;  Mark  xv.  39  ;  Acts  x.  i),  he  com- 
mands our  respect.  We  should  especially  compare 
the  case  of  Cornelius  in  his  connection  with  St. 
Peter. 

Of  Angnstna'  band.  More  correctly,  'of  the 
Augiistan  cohort. '  Josephus  tells  us  ( War,  ii.  12,  7, 
and  ii.  12,  5)  that  one  cohort  of  the  Roman  gar- 
rison at  Csesarea  in  the  time  of  Felix  had  this 
title,  though  most  of  the  soldiers  were  recruited  in 
Syria.  Various  cohorts,  as  well  as  legions,  had 
honorary  titles.  We  have  an  instance  in  Acts 
X.  I.  We  must  not,  however,  identify  the  IteUic 
cohort  and  the  Augustan  cohort.  It  is  possible 
that  the  corps  to  which  Julius  belonged  was  a 
detachment  of  the  Praetorian  Guards.  That  he 
had  an  escort  of  soldiers  with  him  is  clear  from 
vers.  31,  32.  Dr.  Hackett  gives  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  the  position  of  these  detached  Roman 
cohorts  from  Lord  Macaulay,  where  he  speaks  of 
'a  troo[}  of  dragoons,  which  did  not  form  part  of 
any  regiment,  as  stationed  near  Berwick  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  among  the  moss- 
troopers of  the  Border.  * 

Voyage  to  Myra,  2-5. 

Ver.  2.    A  ahip  of  Adramyttinm.     It  is  to  be 

observed  that  St.  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy  was  ac- 
complished in  three  ships.  The  first  ship  was 
prolxibly  merely  a  coasting  vessel,  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  cargo,  and  touching  at  various  ports. 
The  r«ison  why  this  ship  of  Adramyttium  was  used 
by  Julius  is  given.  The  true  reading  is  ^ix>«vr<. 
She  was  bound  for  '  the  ports  which  are  in  the 


neighbourhood  of  Asia.*  Here  Reuss  makes 
two  mistakes.  He  says  of  Adramyttium  that 
it  was  'Ville  de  la  c6te  meridionale  de  TAsie 
Mineure.'  Now  the  'Asia*  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  not  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  but 
merely  the  western  portion  of  that  peninsula ;  and 
Adramyttium  is  not  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  on  its  western  coast,  some  considerable 
distance  northward,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
As  far,  however,  as  the  south-western  angle  of  the 
peninsula,  the  course  of  this  vessel  was  in  the 
direction  of  Italy ;  and  in  some  of  the  harbours  at 
which  it  would  touch  in  its  way,  Julius  might 
expect  to  find  another  western -bound  ship  in 
which  he  and  his  prisoners  could  pursue  their 
voyage.  Even  military  officers  in  hi^^n  command, 
on  important  errands,  were  obliged  m  that  day  to 
employ  opportunities  of  that  kind,  and  to  accom- 
plish long  voyages  by  circuitous  methods,  using 
one  ship  after  another,  besides  being  dependent  on 
the  weather.  A  good  illustration  is  supplied  by 
Josephus  i^War,  viL  2,  i)  in  his  account  of  the 
voyage  of  Vespasian  himself,  who  went  on  board 
a  merchant  ship  from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes,  and 
thence  pursued  his  way  through  Greece  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  finally  went  to  Rome  through  Italy 
by  land. 

One  AriatarchoB,  a  Macedonian,  of  Theeaa- 
lonica.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  word  '  one  ' 
should  be  prefixed  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Aristarcbus  was  one  of  the  apostle's  well-known 
companions.  He  w&s  with  him  at  Ephesus  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  Last  Missionary  Journey  (xix. 
29),  and  he  was  also  with  him  on  his  return  in  the 
later  part  (xx.  4).  In  the  first  of  these  passages 
he  is  described  as  a  Macedonian ;  in  the  second, 
it  is  said  more  specifically  that  he  was  from 
Thessalonica.  It  is  important  to  add  that  he 
appears  as  one  of  St.  Paul's  companions  in  Rome 
at  the  close  of  this  voyage.  In  one  of  the  epistles 
written  there  during  his  imprisonment,  St.  Paul 
terms  Aristarchus  his  'fellow-prisoner*  (Col.  iv. 
10),  and  in  another  his  '  fellow-worker '  ( Philem. 
24).  Thus  the  companionship  of  the  two  was 
close  and  prolonged.  In  each  case,  too,  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Aristarchus  and  Luke  are  both 
mentioned  as  being  with  St.  Paul  in  Rome.  See 
Col.  iv.  14.  So  far  as  we  know,  Aristarchus  and 
Luke  were  his  only  companions  on  the  departure 
from  Csesarea. 

Ver.  3.  The  next  day  we  toaohed  at  Sidon. 
With  a  favourable  wind  this  would  be  very  easy. 
The  distance  was  only  sixty-seven  miles ;  and  six 
knots  an  hour  would,  as  we  shall  see  below,  be 
under  the  natural  speed  of  the  ship  under  such 
circumstances.  But  a  question  arises  here.  Sidon 
lay  due  north  of  Caesarea  on  the  Phoenician  coast, 
and  the  course  to  '  the  neighbourhood  of  Asia '  was 
west-north-west.  We  do  not  know  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case ;  but  very  good  reasons  can 
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be  given  why  the  vessel  should  have  touched  at 
Sidon.  She  might  have  hftd  passengers  or  mer- 
chandise to  land  or  to  take  on  board  there.  But 
other  reasons  can  be  given  of  a  physical  kind.  We 
know  from  what  follows  that  *  the  wind  was  con- 
trary on  leaving  Sidon,  and  sufficiently  strong 
also  to  force  the  vessel  to  take  the  northern  side 
of  Cyprus.  Now,  we  learn  from  nautical  autho- 
rities that  north-westerly  winds  are  prevalent  in 
that  part  of  the  Levant.  Moreover,  a  strong 
current  sets  to  the  north  along  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  is  favourable  to  the  progress  of  a  ship 
in  that  direction.  Hence  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  north- 
west from  the  first,  and  nothing  was  more  natural 
than  that  the  vessel  should  go  into  harbour  at 
Sidon,  even  if  no  business  required  her  presence 
there. 

Julius  courteously  entreated  (i.e.  treated) 
Paul.  Already  we  have  a  strong  indication  of 
the  centurion's   friendly  disposition,  and   of  the 


influence  gained  by  the  apostle  over  him.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Julius  had  obtained  in 
Caesarea  some  knowledge  of  the  character  of  St 
Paul,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  even  that  he  was  there  personally 
acquainted  with  him.  See  the  special  reference 
to  military  quarters  in  Acts  xxiii.  31-35,  and 
compare  xxiv.  23. 

H18  friends.  St.  Paul's  name  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  secure  the  friendship  of  any  Christians 
at  Sidon.  But  it  is  almost  certain  that  he  had 
personal  friends  there.  The  Gospel  had  been 
actively  diffused  along  this  part  of  the  coast,  soon 
after  the  persecution  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  Stephen  (Acts  xi.  19).  Barnabas  had  been  sent 
along  this  coast  from  Jerusalem  when  news  came 
of  successful  evangelization  in  Antioch  (xi.  22), 
and  he  was  directed  to  spread  the  Gospel  as  he  went 
(see  the  note  on  that  passage).  And  again,  it  was 
along  the  same  route  that  Barnabas  and  Saul  after- 
wards took  the  charitable  relief  from  Antioch  to 


n 


Sidon. 


Tadaea.  The  Roman  way  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  was 
a  well  travelled  road,  with  frequent  communica- 
tion among  the  towns  which  lay  along  the  line.  St. 
Paul  himself  had  very  recently  been  at  Tyre  (xxi. 
3),  as  well  as  at  Ptolemais  (xxi.  7),  and  had  held 
affectionate  intercourse  with  the  Christians  at  both 
places. 

To  refresh  himself.  More  literally,  to  obtain 
friendly  care.  Two  particulars  here  naturally 
suggest  themselves.  First,  we  know  that  St.  Paul 
had  experience  of  delicate  health  ;  and  this  state 
of  suffering  must  have  been  aggravated  by  his  im- 
prisonment of  two  years  (xxiv.  27)  at  Caesarea. 
Secondly,  he  had  a  long  and  circuitous  voyage  in 
prospect,  at  a  bad  season  of  the  year ;  and  some 
provision  for  his  comfort  was  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  light  importance  (see  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  21), 

Ver.  4.  Sailed  under  Cyprus.  The  reason 
is  given  presently  afterwards.  The  meaning  is, 
that  they  sailed  *  under  the  lee  of  Cyprus,'  or  so 
as  to  place  the  island  between  themselves  and  the 
wind.     To  suppose  that  *  under'  means  *to  the 


south  of  Cyprus,  is  a  mere  confusion  of  thought, 
arising  probably  from  our  habit  of  placing  the 
north  at  the  top  of  our  maps  and  the  south  at  the 
bottom.  The  natural  course  for  this  ship  would 
have  been  on  the  south  of  Cyprus,  towards  the 
south-west  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  the  course 
followed  inversely  on  St.  Paul's  return  from  his 
Last  Missionary  Expedition,  on  which  occasion 
the  sighting  of  Cyprus  to  the  north  is  mentioned 
(Acts  xxi.  6). 

Because  the  winds  were  contrary.  Hence  the 
wind  was  blowing  hard  from  the  north-west  (see 
note  above).  This  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
standing  to  the  north,  and  then"  following  the 
coast  of  the  mainland  westwards.  And  this  reason 
was,  of  course,  freely  mentioned  among  those  who 
were  on  board  the  ship.  But  some  other  reasons 
doubtless  weighed  with  those  who  had  charge  of 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  to  bring  about  this  deter- 
mination. The  current  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
sets  northward  along  the  Syrian  coast,  to  the  east 
of  Cyprus,  sets  westward  between  that  island  and 
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tlie  Cilician  and  Pamphylian  coast.  Admiral 
lieaufort  says  {A'aramania,  p.  41),  that  *from 
Syria  to  the  Archipelago,  there  is  a  constant  current 
to  the  westward.'  This  would  be  favourable  to  the 
progress  of  the  vessel.  Moreover,  the  wind  would 
draw  more  from  the  north  when  coming  down 
from  the  high  land  above  this  coast.  This  is 
stated  in  our  English  Sailing^  Directory^  pp.  241- 
24.3.  Hence  there  would  be  comparatively  smooth 
water  here.  This  coast,  too,  had  several  good 
harbours.  All  these  things  were  known  to  sailors 
accustomed  to  the  navigation  of  the  Levant 

Ver.  5.  The 
sea  of  Gilicia 
&nd  Pamphylia. 
The  exactitude  of 
this  geographical 
order,  and  the 
perfectly  artless 
manner  in  which 
this  exactitude  ap- 
pears, should  be 
marked. 

Myra,  a  city  of 
Iiycia.  Again  we 
should  notice  the 
placing  of  Iiycia 
correctly,  yet  with- 
out any  artiBce,  immediately  to  the  west  of  Pam- 
phylia. As  to  Myra,  this  was  a  well-known 
seafaring  town  in  the  day  of  St.  Paul.  It  is 
worth  while  to  observe  that  Nicholas,  one  of 
its  Christian  bishops  in  the  fourth  century,  became 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  favourite  patron  saint  of 
sailors. 

Voyage  from  Myra  to  Fair  Havens,  6-8. 

Ver.  6.  A  ship  of  Alexandria  sailing  into  Italy. 
The  centurion  obtained  here,  what  he  expected 
he  might  obtain 
in  one  of  the 
harbours  along 
this  coast,  a 
new  opportunity 
for  prosecuting 
his  voyage  farther 
towards  Italy. 
This  opportunity 
was  afforded  by 
the  ship  bound 
for  Italy,  which 
he  found  in  port 
at  Myra.  It  evi- 
dently was  a  large 
and  commodious 
ship  ;  for  there 
were  276  persons 

on   board   at   the  Corn  Ship  of 

time  of  the  wreck, 

as  we  learn  afterwards  (ver.  37).  The  majority  of 
these,  of  course,  were  passengers.  It  is  a  popular 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  trading  ships  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, under  the  Roman  Empire,  were  neces- 
sarily small  craft.  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
they  were  often  of  500  or  1000  tons.  This  would 
especially  be  the  case  with  the  great  com  ships  of 
Alexandria,  which  tt)ok  grain  from  Egypt  to  Rome 
and  the  other  large  towns  of  Italy  ;  and  this,  as  we 
learn  from  the  subsequent  narrative,  was  one  of 
that  class  (ver.  38).  Another  Alexandrian  ship 
(xxviii.   11)  took  these  people  on  board,  besides 


her  own  crew  and  passengers.     See  the  Excursus 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

A  question,  indeed,  arises  here,  as  to  why  this 
Alexandrian  com  ship  was  found  in  harbour  at 
Myra.  She  was  bound  for  Italy,  which  is  far  to  the 
west,  and  Myra  is  nearly  due  north  of  Alexandria 
This  question,  however,  is  very  easily  answered. 
Independently  of  the  possibility  that  there  might 
be  passengers  to  be  landed  at  this  port,  we  must 
remember  that  the  wind  had  been  blowing  for 
some  time  from  the  north-west,  and  that  what  was 
unfavourable  to  *the  ship  of  Adramyttium,'  was 
equally  unfavour- 
able to  *  the  ship  of 
Alexandria.'  Thus 
it  was  extremely 
natural  that  a  vessel 
bound  from  Egypt 
to  Italy  should 
stand  to  the  north, 
where  the  Asiatic 
coast  is  high  and 
easily  seen,  where 
good  harbours  are 
abundant,  and 
where  the  above 
described  advan« 
tages  as  to  wind 
And    this  is   in 


Coin  of  Myra. 


and    water   would    be   found. 

strict   accordance  with  the  practice,  under  such 

circumstances,   of  modem    sailing    ships  in   the 

Levant. 

Ver.  7.  Sailed  dowly.     If,  as  is  said  in  what 
immediately  follows,    *  many  days '  had   passed 
after  leaving  Myra,  while  yet  they  ''scarce  were 
come  over  c^ainst  Cnidtis,'  they  must  have  sailed 
*  sloivly;'*  for  the  distance  from  Myra  to  C nidus 
is  only  137  miles.     The  question  arises  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  slow  sailing.     It  -must   have  been 
either  from   lack   of  wind,  or  because  the  wind 
was  contrary;  and 
when  we  take  into 
account «  all    that 
has      been      said 
above,     we     can 
have     no     doubt 
that     the      latter 
reason  is  the  tme 
one.       Moreover, 
the    Greek    word 
fA§Xtt,     translated 
*  scarce, '       really 
expresses        diffi- 
culty and  struggle. 
It  would  be  neces- 
sary,    along     the 
Lycian   coast,    as 
previously     along 
the   Cilician    and 
Pamphylian,     for 
the  ship  to  beat  up  against  the  wind,  with  tacks, 
speaking  roughly,  north-east  by  north  and  south- 
west by  west. 

The  wind  not  Buffering  us.  A  question  might 
be  raised  here  as  to  whether  this  means  that  the 
wind  would  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  harbour 
of  Cnidus,  or  would  not  allow  them  to  make  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Morea,  which  was  in 
their  direct  route  to  Italy.  Mr.  Humphry  takes 
the  former  view,  adding  that  in  the  harbour  of 
Cnidus,  which  was  a  good  one,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  wintered,  if  they  had  been  able  to  <mtef 


Alexandna. 
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it.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  at  this  time  they 
had  relinquished  their  intention  of  prosecuting  their 
voyage.  Keuss  supposes  that  they  were  hindered 
from  entering  the  port  of  Cnidus,  because  the  wind 
was  from  the  north-east ,  but  this  supposition  is  at 
variance  with  all  the  other  circumstances  of  this 
part  of  the  voyage.  The  other  view  is  by  far  the 
more  probable. 

Sailed  under  Orete,  ue.  under  its  lee.  Here 
they  would  obtain  the  same  advantages  as  before, 
under  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  as  to  comparative 
shelter  and  a  favourable  current. 

Oyer  against  Salmone.  This  promontory  is  the 
easternmost  point  of  Crete. 

Ver.  8.  Hardly  paaBingit  The  word  here 
again  is  fiiXit,  which  expresses  difficulty.  It  seems 
that  they  were  hardly  able  to  accomplish  their 
purpose :  but  they  did  accomplish  it ;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  fetch  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Morea,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Jordanhill  has  drawn  an  ingenious  in- 
direct proof  confirming  the  evidence  that  the  wind 
was  blowinp;  from  the  north-west  The  argument 
shall  be  given  in  his  own  words :  '  The  direct 
course  of  a  ship  on  her  voyage  from  Myra  to  Italy, 


after  she  had  reached  Cnidus,  is  by  the  north  side 
of  Crete,  through  the  'Archipelago,  west  by  south. 
Hence  a  ship  which  can  make  good  a  course  of 
about  seven  points  from  the  wind,  would  not  have 
been  prevented  from  proceeding  on  her  course 
unless  the  wind  had  been  to  the  west  of  north- 
north-west.  We  are  next  told  that  she  ran  **  under 
Crete,  over  against  Salmone,"  which  implies  that 
she  was  able  to  fetch  that  cape,  which  bears  about 
south-west  by  south  from  Cnidus  ;  but  unless  the 
wind  had  been  to  the  north  of  north-north-west, 
she  could  not  have  done  so.  The  wind  was, 
therefore,  between  north-north-west  and  west- 
north-west.  The  middle  point  between  the  points 
is  north-west,  which  cannot  be  more  than  two 
points,  and  is  probably  not  more  than  one,  from 
the  true  direction.  The  wind,  therefore,  would 
in  commpn  language  have  been  termed  north- 
west.* 

A  place  which  is  called  the  Fair  Havens. 
This  place,  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete,  is  well 
known,  and  has  always,  up  to  the  present  day, 
retained  the  same  name.  It  lies  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Matala,  beyond  which  (westwards) 
the  coast  suddenly  trends  to  the  north. 


Fair  rlav0n». 


Nigh  wherennto  is  the  city  of  Lasea.    The 

froximity  of  this  town  to  the  roadstead  of  Fair 
lavens,  evidently  attracted  the  attention  of  St. 
Luke  and  of  the  others  who  were  on  board.  The 
natives  of  the  place  would  bring  supplies  to  their 
ship  when  she  was  anchored  in  the  roadstead.  But 
the  very  name  and  existence  of  Lasea  have  re- 
mained unknown  until  recently,  except  through 
very  obscure  and  precarious  intimations.  Now, 
however,  both  the  name  and  the  ruins  of  Lasea 
have  been  found  precisely  in  the  right  place.  This 
curious  discovery  of  a  Scotch  yachting  party  may 
be  classed  among  the  really  valuable  geo^aphical 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible  which  have 
been  accumulating  of  late  years.  See  Appendix  to 
recent  edition  ol  Hor a  Paulina  issued  by  the  Society 
for  E^romoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

Stay  at  Fair  Haroens — Determination  to  reach 
Fhcenix,  ifpossible^  9-12. 

Ver.  9.  Much  time.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
precisely  how  long  this  time  was.  Such  terms  are 
always  relative  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
whidi  they  belong.      It  is  evident  from  what 


follows,  that  continued  delay  now  began  to  involve 
considerable  anxiety. 

Sailing  was  now  dangerous.  The  more  correct 
translation  is,  *  tht  furtlur prosecution  of  the  voyage 
being  now  dangerous, '  1 1  would  be  quite  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  old  navigators  were  afraid  to 
try  the  open  sea.  We  have  an  instance  of  a  per- 
fectly free  and  open  voyage  of  this  kind  in  St. 
Paul's  return  from  his  last  missionary  expedition 
(Acts  xxi.  2,  3).  But  in  this  case  a  long  voyage 
was  in  prospect,  and  the  season  was  very  stormy. 
The  sky  might  be  expected  to  be  overcast.  What 
the  old  sailors  especially  dreaded,  having  no  com- 
pass, was  the  absence  of  any  power  of  making 
observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  (see  below,  ver. 
20).  Moreover,  it  is  highly  probable  from  what 
immediately  follows  that  the  ship  had  received 
great  damage,  and  was  already  in  an  unseaworthy 
condition.  There  was  good  reason  for  remaining 
in  harbour,  if  possible. 

The  fast  was  now  already  past  This  fast  was 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  which  took  place  on 
the  loth  of  Tisri,  about  the  beginning  of  our 
October.  It  is  a  popular  way  of  describing  the 
season,   as  we  might  say  'about  Michaelmas;' 
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and  it  would  be  most  natural  language  for  St.  Paul 
to  use,  for  the  sacred  seasons  of  t&  Jews  were 
much  in  his  memory,  and  he  probably  observed 
them  still  as  carefully  as  he  could  (see  Actsxviii.  21, 
XX.  16,  xxi.  24).  In  conversing  with  St.  Luke  on 
board  the  ship,  he  would  speak  in  this  manner,  and 
therefore  it  would  become  natural  language  for  St. 
Luke  to  use  in  his  narrative.  Thus  t&  phrase 
can  hardly  be  pressed  into  an  argument  to  prove 
that  the  histonan  himself  had  been  brought  up  as 
a  Jew. 

Paul  admoniBhed  them.  Here  we  see  the 
apostle,  who  at  first  was  merely  a  despised  and 
obscure  prisoner,  assuming  a  great  position  among 
the  people  on  board  the  wiip,  and  speaking  with 
confidence  on  subjects  concerning  which  he  might 
naturally  have  been  supposed  to  be  ignorant. 
Already  he  must  have  acquired  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  those  who  had  been 
sailing  with  him,  and  must  have  been  viewed  by 
them  as  no  ordinary  man.  How  far  he  spoke 
from  prophetic  enlightenment  on  this  occasion,  and 
-  how  far  from  instinctive  judgment  of  the  risks  that 
were  in  prospect,  we  cannot  determine.  There  is 
always  mystery  in  what  relates  to  inspiration  ;  and 
cerUinly  St.  Paul  had  had  very  large  experience 
of  the  sea  and  its  changes  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  25, 
which  was  written  some  years  before  the  present 
occasion).  StiU  the  more  reverential  view  is  that 
he  did  speak  under  a  consciousness  of  Divine 
teaching  (see  below,  ver.  23). 

Ver.  10.  Hurt  and  mnoh  damage,  i.e.  risk  of 
injury  and  great  loss. 

Bat  also  of  our  lives.  St.  Paul,  with  his  cus- 
tomary good  sense,  uses  an  argument  which  would 
appeal  forcibly  to  every  one  who  heard  him, 
whether  concerned  or  not  with  the  cargo  or  with 
the  management  of  the  ship  (see  below,  ver.  31). 

Ver.  II.  The  master  and  the  owner.  The 
former  had  to  do  with  the  steering  and  working 
of  the  vessel,  the  latter  with  the  proprietorship  of 
the  vessel  or  cargo,  or  both.  Looking  at  the 
matter  as  they  did  from  different  points  of  view, 
their  united  opinion  must  have  been  felt  to  be  very 
weighty  ;  and  it  is  true  to  nature  that  the  centurion 
should  have  yielded  to  their  persuasion  (••••jVit*) 
*  more  than  to  those  things  that  were  spoken  of 
Paul.'  It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  WuhT§ 
and  XtyefAif0iff  that  there  was  a  prolonged  and 
somewhat  evenly-balanced  discussion.  The  cen- 
turion, too,  as  was  natural,  had  a  great  part  in 
settling  the  question,  though  not,  as  we  see  from 
the  next  verse,  an  absolutely  decisive  part. 

Ver.  12.  The  harbour  was  not  commodious  to 
winter  in.  It  was  in  its  very  nature  (uvdpx'^^'f) 
not  commodious  for  this  purpose.  Many  things 
had  to  be  taken  into  account— the  supply  of  pro- 
visions, for  instance,  as  well  as  the  soundings  and 
the  shelter.  The  exact  knowledge  of  this  road- 
stead which  we  now  have  through  the  surveys  of 
British  officers,  shows  that  the  case  might  have 
been  reasonably  argued  on  both  sides. 

The  more  part  advised  to  depart  thence  also. 
The  voice  of  the  majority  prevailed.  This  is 
another  proof  that  there  was  a  prolonged  and  free 
discussion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  remaming  in  the 
harbour  of  Fair  Havens.  The  majority  gave  their 
opinion  {Ui*To  fieoXriv)  in  favour  of  quitting  it,  if 
possible.  What  follows  (tt^'t^t  ^vfaivra)  shows  that 
they  were  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  reach  the  harbour  they  desired. 

Venice  (♦•/tisa,  from  ««4v<|).    It  is  unfortunate 


that  in  the  Authorised  Version  this  word  is  spelt  like 
the  word  for  «•»/««,  used  elsewhere  for  Phoenicia 
(xi.  19).  It  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  English 
differently.  A  parallel  case  is  that  of  Urbane 
(Rom.  xvi.  8),  which  is  not  the  name  of  a  woman. 
As  to  this  'harbour  of  Crete,'  named  *  Phoenix,'  it 
might  be  said  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
inasmuch  as  St.  Paul's  ship  never  reached  the 
place.  But,  in  fact,  the  information  which  we  now 
possess  concerning  it,  furnishes  very  important  and 
mteresting  elucidations  of  the  truthfulness  and 
accuracy  of  this  narrative. 

Which  looked  towards  the  sonth-west  and 
north-west.  This  is  the  description  which  some 
of  the  sailors  in  consultation  at  Fair  Havens  ^ve 
of  the  harbour  of  Phoenix  ;  and  it  is  evident  m  a 
moment  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  recom- 
mended, for  the  purpose  of  '  wintering,'  a  harbour 
which  was  exposed  or  open  to  winds  from  the 
north-west  ana  south-west.  We  must  obviously 
seek  for  some  other  explanation  of  the  phrase  than 
that  which  suggests  itself  at  first  sight ;  and  we 
find  this  explanation  by  remembering  that  sailors 
regard  everything  as  seen  from  the  sea.  This  is 
just  the  difference  between  a  chart  and  a  map. 
The  recommendation  of  Phoenix,  as  a  good  harbour 
for  wintering,  is  precisely  this,  that  it  was  sJieltered 
from  the  two  ab9ve-mentioned  winds;  and  this 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  use  of  the  Greek 
preposition  »«t«.  As  seen  from  the  sea  tofivards 
the  land,  the  harbour  of  Phoenix  did  '  look ' 
towards  the  south-west  and  north-west. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  consider  whether 
there  is  any  harbour  on  the  south  coast  of  Crete 
west  of  Fair  Havens,  which  fulfils  these  conditions 
and  the  other  conditions  of  the  case.  It  is  evident 
that  some  of  the  sailors  on  board  the  Alexandrian 
corn  ship  were  convinced  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  place,  and  could  describe  it  accurately.  The 
writer  of  this  note  was  positively  told,  some  years 
ago,  by  a  ship  captain  experienced  in  the  trade  of 
the  Levant,  who  had  often  sailed  along  this  coast, 
that  there ^is  no  harbour  here  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions ;  and  all  information  concerning  it  was,  till 
recently,  somewhat  precarious.  An  anchorage  in 
an  old  Dutch  chart  is  marked  here  ;  and  it  became 
known  that  a  place  of  shelter  here,  easily  con- 
cealed by  the  cliffs  of  this  rocky  coast  from  those 
who  merely  sailed  along  it  to  the  westward,  was 
familiar  to  Greek  pirates.  At  length  the  point 
was  entirely  settled  and  made  clear  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  charts  of  our  British  surveying  officers. 
There  is  no  difficulty  now  in  identifying  Phoenix 
with  Lutro,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island  of 
Crete.  It  is  a  place  of  admirable  shelter,  with 
deep  water  close  under  the  rocks,  and  precisely 
protected  from  south-west  and  north-west  winds, 
as  was  said  in  the  discussion  at  Fair  Havens. 

Sudden  and  Violent  Storm  from  the  East-north-east 

— The  Ship  undergirded  and  laid  to  under  the 

Leeo/Clauda,  13-17. 

Ver.   13.  Supposing  that  they  had  attained 

their  purpose.     The  phrase  expresses  the  utmost 

confidence.    And  this  was  natural.    In  two  respects 

an  encouraging  change  of  weather  took  place — 

the  wind  was  no  longer  violent ;  and  it  blew  from 

the  south.     It  appeared  that  they  could  very  easily 

accomplish  their  intention.     A  vessel  that  could 

sail  within  seven  points  of  the  wind  would  have 

no  difficulty  in  rounding  Cape  Matala,  which  was 

a  few  miles  off,  west  by  south.    And  thence  to 
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Phoenix,  within  three  hours'  sail,  the  wind,  if  it 
remained  the  same,  would  be  as  favourable  as 
possible.  In  this  confidence  they  were  coasting 
^ close  by  Crete,^  and,  as  we  find  afterwards  (ver. 
]6),  with  so  little  fear  that  the  boat  was  towing 
behind. 

Ver.  14.  But  not  long  after.  How  suddenly 
violent  changes  may  take  place  when  we  least 
expect  them,  and  when  we  have  thought  that 
ahready  we  have  *  gained  our  purpose  * !  Every 
part  of  the  narrative  before  us,  and  this  part  very 
particularly,  admits  of  being  turned  into  an  ad- 
mirable sermon.  As  to  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case,  the  sailing  books  which  contain  directions 
for  navigating  these  coasts  tell  us  that  it  very  often 
happens  that  after  a  gentle  southerly  wind  a 
violent  gale  from  the  north-east  comes  on  sud- 
denly. As  to  the  exact  point  where  the  change 
took  place  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  we 
cannot  precisely  determine  this;  but  it  was 
evidently  *not  long  after'  they  rounded  Cape 
Matala,  when  they  would  be  closest  to  the  shore. 

There  arose  against  it.  The  translation  in  the 
Authorised  Version  is  incorrect.  The  phrase  *«t' 
ttlrnt  cannot  i^efer  to  the  ship,  the  word  for  which, 
employed  throughout,  is  fl-Xwdr,  The  meanine 
is  that  the  storm  came  *  down  from  the  island. 
The  land  here  is  very  high,  and  the  gale  suddenly 
swept  down  one  of  the  gullies  among  the  moun- 
tains, in  a  south-westerly  direction. 

A  tempestuous  wind  named  Eurodydon.  The 
word  translated  *  tempestuous '  is  very  strong.  It 
was  a  typhonic  wind,  a  hurricane.  As  to  the  pre- 
cise direction  in  which  the  wind  blew,  and  the 
name  which  is  given  to  it,  we  encounter  here  a 
very  interesting  question.  The  manuscripts  vary 
as  to  the  reading,  and  are  rather  evenly  balanced 
between  *Euroclydon*  and  *Euro  Aquilo.*  There  is 
a  presumption  at  first  sight  in  favour  of  the  former 
word,  partly  because  it  is  a  very  strange  woid,  and 
partly  because  the  phrase  *  a  wind  called  Eurocly- 
don '  seems  to  call  attention  to  a  popular  name  of  the 
wind  used  by  the  sailors  on  this  occasion.  More- 
over, there  is  this  objection  to  the  other  word,  that 
it  appears  to  be  made  up  half  of  Greek  and  half 
of  Latin.  The  Sinaitic  MS. ,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted,  has  recently  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
of  Euro  Aquilo.  Whatever  may  be  our  conclusion 
in  this  matter,  two  things  are  clear, — first,  either 
word  shows  that  the  gale  blew  more  or  less  from 
the  east ;  while,  secondly,  the  fact  that  it  came 
*  down  from  '  the  island,  and  drove  the  ship  to  the 
southward  (see  below),  shows  that  it  blew  more  or 
less  from  the  north.  In  popular  language,  it  was 
a  north-easterly  gale.  We  shall  see  more  pre- 
cisely, when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  evidence,  that 
the  quarter  from  which  it  blew  was  east-north- 
east. 

Ver.  15.  When  the  ship  was  caught.  Here, 
again,  a  very  strong  expression  is  used  in  the  ori- 
ginal, implying  that  the  wind  seized  hold  of  the 
ship,  as  it  were,  and  whirled  her  out  of  her  course. 

Oould  not  bear  up  into  the  wind.  The  literal 
meaning  is,  *  could  not  look  at,  or  against,  the 
wind ; '  and  the  phrase  is  made  all  the  more 
expressive  by  the  fact  that  in  ancient  ships, 
eyes  were  painted  on  each  side  of  the  prow. 
This  is  part  of  that  personification  of  a  ship  which 
has  been  common  in  ail  ages  and  nations,  and 
which  leads  to  some  of  the  singular  language  used 
by  our  own  boatmen  and  sailors.  See  e,g.  below, 
ver.  27. 


We  let  her  drive.  Rather  it  should  be  trans 
lated  thus :  '  Yielding  to  the  wind,  we  were 
driven.*  St.  Paul  would  hardly  speak  as  though 
at  this  moment  he  had  any  responsibility  in  the 
management  of  the  ship.  In  the  first  instance  they 
scudded  before  the  wind  ;  they  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  two  verses 
below,  where  reference  is  made  to  certain  practical 
steps  taken  by  the  sailors,  the  word  is  not  l^tfift^^m, 
but  ft^ip«tT«. 

Ver.  1 6.  Running  under  a  certain  island  which 
is  called  dauda.  The  meaning  of  *  running  under ' 
is  that  they  ran  under  its  lee,  as  in  vers.  3  and 
7.  Under  the  shelter  of  this  island,  they  would 
have,  for  a  short  time,  comparatively  smooth 
water,  which  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  them  in  their  preparations  for  riding  out 
the  storm.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
identifying  this  island  with  the  modem  Gozo. 
Both  its  ancient  and  its  modern  name  are  well 
known.  In  position  it  lies  nearly  south-west  from 
Cape  Matala,  a  circumstance  which  helps  us  to 
determine  the  direction  of  the  wind,  as  we  shall 
seepresently. 

We  had  much  work  to  come  by  the  boat.  The 
use  of  the  first  person  should  be  observed  here. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul 
themselves  gave  some  aid  in  this  matter,  as  they 
did  in  another  emergency  soon  afterwards  (see  ver. 
19).  The  first  instinct  of  the  sailors,  at  so  danger- 
ous a  moment,  would  be  to  make  sure  of  the  boat. 
But  to  get  it  up  on  deck  with  so  furious  a  wind 
blowing  and  in  so  heavy  a  sea,  was  not  easy,  which 
accounts  for  the  strong  language  employed  here. 
In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  temporary  lull  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda,  they  would  bring  the  ship's  head  round 
towards  the  north,  and  brine  the  lx)at  up  to  the 
davits  on  the  larboard  side,  which  would  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  It  is  important  to 
observe  this  ;  for  the  vessel,  as  we  shall  see,  drifted 
afterwards  with  her  starboard  side  to  the  wind. 
Reuss  strangely  supposes  that  they  put  the  boat 
out  into  the  water  (*on  mit  la  chaloupe  dehors, 
manoeuvre  tres- difficile  par  une  mer  grosse  et 
houleuse* ),  and  he  finds  fault  with  the  commentators 
for  supposing  that  they  look  the  boat  on  board 
( *  comme  si  elle  avait  ete  trainee  k  la  remorque  tout 
le  long  du  voyage ;  mais  dans  ce  cas  on  voit  pas 
comment  la  manoeuvre  des  cables  et  des  poutres  a 
pu  se  faire ' ).  But  the  boat  would  not  be  required 
m  the  waves  for  undergirding  the  ship,  nor  could 
a^awTif  mean  that  they  put  the  lx>at  out  of  the  ship  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Reuss  contradicts  himself,  for  he 
admits  afterwards  (vers.  30  and  32)  that  the  boat 
was  on  board.  There  is  no  chance  of  attaining 
a  correct  idea  of  the  details  of  this  voyage  except 
from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  seamanship. 
But,  when  examined  firom  this  point  of  view,  the 
whole  becomes  perfectly  clear. 

Ver.  17.  They  used  helps,  undergirding  the 
ship.  It  is  evident  that  the  timl^ers  were  in 
danger  of  parting.  Hence  they  artificially  streng- 
thened the  vessel  by  passing  ropes  round  it  over 
the  gunwale  and  under  the  keel,  and  tightening 
them  on  deck  by  levers.  This  process  is  called 
*  frapping '  in  the  English  navy ;  and  before  ihe 
large  use  of  iron  in  modern  shipbuilding, 
the  process  was  by  no  means  uncommon  in  cases 
of  great  peril.  Several  instances  are  given  in 
Conybeare  and  Howson's  Life  and  Epistles  of  St, 
Paul,     In  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
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the  probability  of  this  method  being  required  was 
such  that  *  helps'  were  sometimes  carried  on 
board  in  the  form  of  ropes  made  ready.  Compare 
Hor.  OiL  i.  14,  6 :  *  Sine  funibus  vix  durare 
carinae  possint  imperiosius  aequor ; '  and  see  the 
Excursus. 

Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick- 
sands. This  means  a  certain  very  definite  part  of 
the  sea  called  the  Greater  Syriis,  full  of  shoals,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Africa.  The  ancient  navigators 
dreaded  this  place  very  much.  Here  Virgil  placed 
the  shipwreck  of  ^Eneas.  The  Syriis  lay  to  the 
south-west  of  the  present  position  of  the  ship. 
Thus  we  have  another  element  here  for  determining 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  If  they  continued  to 
.  run  before  the  wind,  they  feared  lest  they  should 
be  driven  into  the  Syrtis.  Hence  the  wind  blew 
from  the  north-east.  To  avoid  this  danger,  they 
adopted  the  plan  which  is  described  in  the  next 
words. 

Strake  sail.  The  verb  used  here  (;^cXc9«vrif) 
is  the  same  which  is  employed  below  (ver.  30)1  of 
the  lowering  of  the  boat  into  the  sea,  and  of  the 
lowering  of  St.  Paul,  after  his  conversion,  from  the 
wall  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  25  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  33). 
What  they  brought  down  upon  deck  was,  no 
doubt,  the  heavy  top-hamper  (t«  r»iv«f)  of  the 
masts.  The  rig  of  ships  at  this  date  consisted  of 
heavy  square  sails,  each  with  an  immense  yard, 
and  this  would  necessitate  the  presence  of  Other 
heavy  gear.  To  suppose  that  the  sailors  *  strake 
sail,'  in  this  instance,  in  the  sense  of  setting  no 
sail  at  all,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  They  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  dangerous  course,  for 
thus  they  would  have  drifted  before  the  wind  into 
the  very  Syrtis  which,  above  all  things,  they 
dreaded.  What  they  did  was  this.  They  laid 
the  ship  to ;  and,  her  head  being  already  to  the 
north,  they  laid  her  to  on  the  starboard  tack,  or 
with  her  right  side  to  the  wind.  This  is  done  by 
setting  a  small  amount  of  sail,  and  with  the  united 
action  of  the  wind  on  this  sail,  and  of  the  rudder 
on  the  water,  keeping  the  ship's  head  as  near  the 
wind  as  possible.  This  is  a  method  familiar  to  all 
sailors,  when  their  design  is  not  to  make  progress, 
but  to  ride  out  a  storm. 

80  were  driven.  More  accurately,  *so  they 
drifted.''  It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  here  the 
word  is  l^i^«»T#,  whereas  above  (ver.  15)  it  is 
l^i^9^i^c,  the  reference  being  now  more  specific 
to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  sailors  in  the 
working  of  the  vessel. 

When  a  ship  is  laid  to,  she  does  not  remain 
stationary,  but  drifts  ;  and  two  questions  arise — 
first,  as  to  the  direction  in  which,  and  secondly, 
as  to  the  rate  at  which,  she  drifts.  As  regards 
the  rate,  any  experienced  sailors  would  say  that, 
under  the  circumstances  now  before  us,  the  rate 
would  l)e  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  The 
direction  depends  on  two  conditions.  First,  we 
must  inquire  how  near  the  vessel  would  lie  to  the 
wind.  Now,  it  may  Ix;  said  with  confidence,  that 
if  this  Alexandrian  ship  could  sail  and  make  pro- 
gress in  fair  weather  within  seven  points  of  the 
wind,  she  would  be  within  about  six  points  of  the 
wind  when  laid  to.  Thus,  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  east-north-east,  her  head  would  point  due 
north.  A  ship,  however,  does  not  under  such 
circumstances  make  progress  in  the  direction  in 
which  her  bow  points.  A  Uowance  must  be  made  for 
lee-way  :  she  drifts  more  or  less  to  leeward  ;  <lnd 
here,  using  the  experience  of  sailors  as  our  guide. 


we  may  say  that  this  lee-way  would  amount  to 
about  seven  points.  Thus  the  actual  course  of  the 
ship  was  within  thirteen  points  of  the  wind,  or 
west  by  north. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  ship  under  the  lee  of 
Clauda  made  ready  as  well  as  possible  for  the 
contingencies  of  the  storm,  with  the  boat  taken  on 
board,  undergirded  or  frapped,  laid  to  on  the 
starboard  tack,  and  drifting  west  by  north  at  the 
rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  We  must  not 
anticipate  what  the  result  must  be  as  to  the  coast 
which  she  will  reach,  but  must  proceed  with  the 
narrative.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  long  the 
storm  will  last,  or  whether,  in  the  course  of  it,  the 
vessel  will  not  founder. 

Long-coniinu€d  Severity  of  the  Gale — St,  Paulas 
Address  to  the  People  on  board,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Storm,  18-26. 

Ver.  18.  The  next  day  they  lightened  the 
ship.  This  is  said  in  general  terms  to  have  been 
done  under  the  pressure  of  the  storm ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  there  was  a  more  specific  reason, 
that  the  danger  which  had  been  apprehended  had 
occurred  —  in  fact,  that,  in  spite  of  the  undergird- 
ing,  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  that  already 
the  water  was  gainmg  in  the  hold.  What  parti- 
cular things  were  thrown  overboard  on  this  day  we 
cannot  tell ;  but,  of  course,  they  would  be  such 
heavy  things  as  could  most  easily  be  spared. 
Compare  Jonah  i.  5. 

Ver.  19.  We  cast  ont  with  onr  own  hands  the 
tackling  of  the  ship.  This  was  'on  the  third 
day. '  The  danger  was  now  more  imminent,  as  is 
evident  from  two  particulars.  In  the  first  place, 
the  passengers  themselves  (St.  Luke  certainly 
among  the  rest,  and  probably  St.  Paul  and  Aris- 
tarchus)  took  part  in  lightening  the  ship.  This 
seems  to  imply  fatigue  and  exhaustion  among  the 
seamen,  unless,  indeed,  the  weight  of  what  they 
threw  overboard  required  many  hands.  The  second 
proof  of  the  growing  peril  is  *  that  they  now  parted 
with  some  of  the  gear  of  the  ship.'  This  certainly 
would  not  have  been  done  without  urgent  neces- 
sity. We  cannot  tell  precisely  what  part  of  the 
gear  is  meant.  Mr.  Smith  thinks  it  was  the  main- 
yard,  *  an  immense  spar,  probably  as  long  as  the 
ship,  and  which  would  require  the  united  efforts 
of  passengers  and  crew  to  launch  overboard,'  add- 
ing '  that  the  relief  which  a  ship  would  experience 
by  this  would  be  of  the  same  kind  as  in  a  modern 
ship,  when  the  guns  are  thrown  overboard.'  But 
would  sailors,  in  danger  of  foundering,  willingly 
lose  sight  of  such  a  spar  as  this,  which  would  be 
capable  of  supporting  thirty  or  forty  men  in  the 
water  ? 

Ver.  20.  When  neither  sun  nor  stars  in  many 
days  appeared.  This  was  a  most  serious  aggrava- 
tion of  the  danger.  The  great  reason  which  made 
ancient  navigation  perilous  in  the  winter  was,  that 
the  sky  is  then  more  overcast  than  at  other  seasons. 
See  note  above  (ver.  9),  on  the  special  necessity  of 
taking  observations  from  the  sun  and  stars,  when 
the  compass  is  not  available. 

All  hope  was  now  taken  away.  Two  stages 
in  the  progress  of  growing  fear  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  two  preceding  verses.  Now  we 
come  to  the  third  stage,  which  is  absolute  despair. 
We  should  note  that  it  was  precisely  at  this  tune,, 
when  no  escape  through  human  means  seemed 
possible,  that  St.  Paul  interposed  with  Divine 
encouragement. 
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Ver.  21.  After  long  abstinenoe.  See  below 
on  ver.  33.  One  great  aggravation  of  the  hardship 
and  suffering  of  an  emergency  like  this  is  the  want 
of  proper  and  regularfood.  The  fires  are  put  out,  the 
provisions  are  soaked,  and  meanwhile  all  hands 
are  required  for  every  effort  that  can  be  suggested 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship.  One  absurd  comment 
made  on  this  passage  is,  that  a  religious  fast  was 
observed  by  the  crew  during  the  storm.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unreal  than  such  a  supposition ; 
and,  in  commenting  on  this  narrative,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us,  above  all  things,  to  present  it  in  its 
reality. 

Paul  Btood  forth  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
chose  some  j^lace  on  the  deck,  whence  he  could 
most  easily  address  them ;  and  the  sailors, 
soldiers,  and  passengers  now  willingly  crowded 
round  him,  however  incredulous  they  may  have 
been  before  regarding  him.  We  feel  this  to  be  a 
most  striking  and  impressive  moment,  when  we 
remember  that  he  had  been  praying  while  they 
had  been  strug«^ling  with  the  storm,  and  that  he 
is  now  calm  and  confident  while  they  have  lost  all 
hope. 

Ye  should  have  hearkened  onto  me.  His 
purpose,  as  Chr}'sostom  says,  is  not  to  taunt  them, 
but  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  him  for  the 
future.  They  have  now  good  reason  for  believing 
in  his  prophetic  insight. 

To  nave  gained  this  harm  and  loss.  This 
literal  translation  is  very  emphatic.  Mr.  Humphry 
reminds  us  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  gain  a  loss 
is  to  cpvoid  it.  The  Vulgate  has  the  correct  equiva- 
lent, *  Lucri  facere. ' 

Ver.  22.  No  loss  of  any  man*s  life  among 
yon,  but  of  the  ship.  See  ver.  10.  His  com- 
paratively dim  prophetic  insight  is  now  become 
clearer. 

Ver.  23.  Th«  angel  of  God.  St.  Luke  says  *  an 
angel,*  not  *  the  angel.'  As  we  read  through  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  occasion  to  observe, 
more  than  once,  that  the  ministry  of  angels  is  made 
conspicuous  in  this  book.  See  i.  10,  x.  3,  xii.  7, 
xvi.  9. 

Whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  serve.  One  of  the 
noblest  utterances  that  ever  came  from  the  lips  of 
man,  and  made  more  remarkable  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  words  were  uttered.  As 
addressed  to  the  hearers,  this  short  sentence  is  a 
whole  sermon,  full  of  meaning.  As  an  expression 
of  Paul's  habitual  state  of  mind,  it  is  invaluable. 
His  speech  would  have  been  complete  without  it; 
but  he  cannot  help  showing  by  this  outburst  of 
feeling  what  is  in  nis  heart.  Similar  instances  of 
this  diaracteristic  of  St.  Paul's  style  are  to  be 
found  in  Rom.  i.  9,  and  at  the  end  of  GaL  ii.  20. 

Ver.  24.  Fear  not,  PanL  It  is  a  natural  infer- 
ence from  these  words  that  St.  Paul  himself  had 
been  experiencing  fear.  That  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  fear,  is  evident  from  chap,  xviii.  9.  Nor 
is  he  ashamed  to  own  this  in  his  letters. 

God  hath  given  thee  all  them  that  sail  with 
thee.  This  seems  to  show  that  he  had  been  en- 
gaged not  only  in  prayer,  but  in  intercessory 
prayer.  Compare  the  language  in  Philem.  22. 
The  exclamation  iJ»*»  in  the  passage  before  us 
appears  to  denote  something  unexpected. 

Ver.  25.  I  believe.  This  might  truly  be  called 
a  sermon  on  faith. 

Ver.  26.  Howbeit  we  mnst  be  cast  upon  a 
certain  island.  Prophetic  prescience  does  not 
hnply  that  everything  is  clear  (see  xx.  22,  23). 


Anchoring  in  the  Night,  27-29. 
Ver.  27.  When  the  fourteenth  night  was  come. 

The  reckoning,  as  above  in  vers.  12  and  19,  is  from 
their  leaving  Fair  Havens.  About  a  day  must  be 
allowed,  more  or  less,  for  all  that  was  done  before 
the  ship  was  made  ready  under  the  lee  of  Clauda 
for  the  gale  which  had  suddenly  come  upon 
them. 

As  we  were  driven  up  and  down  in  Adrian 
Two  points  must  be  carefully  noted  here.  In  the 
first  place,  the  word  la^tf$fi'ttw$  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  they  were  driven  to  and  fro ;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  wind  was 
perpetually  changing  its  course.  The  sinuosities 
which  in  .old  Bible-maps  used  to  be  assigned  to 
this  part  of  St.  Paul's  imaginary  course,  were  only 
an  indication  of  ignorance  as  to  the  right  way  of 
sfblving  this  problem.  The  direction  of  the  ship's 
way,  though  of  course  it  varied  slightly  as  she 
*  came  up  and  fell  off,*  during  the  changing  moods 
of  the  gale,  did  not  deviate  far  from  a  straight  line. 
The  other  point  relates  to  the  meaning  of  *  Adria.' 
The  popular  language  of  our  own  day  might  easily 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Gulf  of  Venice  is  in- 
tended. But  this  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  use  of  geographical  terms  in  classical  times. 
This  word  *  Adria '  denoted  the  central  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  between  Sicily  on  the  west  and 
Greece  on  the  east,  and  extending  as  far  south- 
wards as  the  coast  of  Africa.  To  quote  two 
well-known  geographers,  Ptolemy  distinguishes 
clearly  between  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Adriatic 
Gulf;  and  Pausanias  says  that  the  Straits  of 
Messina  separate  the  Tyrrhene  Sea  from  the  Ad- 
riatic Sea. 

About  midnight  the  shipmen  deemed  that  they 
drew  near  to  some  country.  The  phrase  here 
used  {Tf^watyM  mk  ahr»7s  x'^f^*)  is  characteristic 
of  that  animated  language  of  sailors,  according  to 
which  everything  is  spoken  of  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  the  ship  being,  as  it  were,  personi- 
fied. These  sailors  suspected  that  they  were 
'fetching'  some  land  near  to  them.  But  now  we 
must  inquire  into  the  reason  why  they  suspected 
this.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  night ;  hence  the 
thought  could  not  have  been  suggested  by  any- 
thing which  they  saw.  There  were  no  lighthouses 
then  to  warn  them.  Nor  would  the  suggestion 
have  come  through  any  fragrance  of  gardens,  as 
has  been  fancifully  supposed,  for  the  wind  blew 
from  the  ship  towards  the  land.  The  fact  is,  they 
heard  the  sound  of  breakers,  which  is  a  terrible 
sound  to  seamen,  and  which  is  often  perceived  by 
sailors,  when  the  ears  of  others  would  not  recog- 
nise it.  Thus  it  is  true  to  nature  that  St.  Luke 
should  observe  that  it  was  'the  shipmen'  who 
became  conscious  of  this  danger.  As  to  that  part 
of  the  coast  of  Malta,  if  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  shall  be  led  may  be  anticipated,  there  must 
have  been  infallibly  breakers  on  Koura  Point  that 
night. 

Ver.  28.  Sounded,  and  found  it  twenty  fSathoms. 
On  hearing  the  breakers,  their  instinct  would  be 
to  heave  the  lead  and  ascertain  the  depth  of  the 
water.  The  fathom  {Ifyuia)  of  the  Greeks  is 
practically  the  same  measure  of  length  as  that 
which  we  designate  by  that  term. 

Sounded  a^n,  and  found  it  fifteen  fathoms. 
There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  finding  a  depth 
of  fifteen  fathoms  soon  after  a  depth  of  twenty 
fathoms  hatl  been  found.     But  we  must  remembci 
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that  this  shallower  depth  was  found  in  succession 
to  the  greater  depth  in  ths  direction  in  which 
the  ship  was  drifting^  and  that  there  had  been 
time  to  ascertain  this  without  the  ship  striking. 
These  two  conditions  must  be  satisfied  before 
we  can  identify  the  exact  place  of  the  ship- 
vnreck  (see  note  on  ver.  41).  They  were  now 
shoaling  the  water,  and  in  imminent  danger  of 
striking,  and  the  only  possible  expedient  for  safety 
was  to  anchor.  From  what  follows,  also,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  possibly  another  reason 
for  this  conviction  that  they  were  in  the  utmost 
risk. 

Ver.  29.  Fearing  lest  we  should  have  fallen 
upon  rocks.  It  might  seem  now  that  they  not 
only  heard  breakers  at  a  distance,  but  now  heard 
them  directly  ahead.  Such  is  Mr.  Smith's  view. 
This  is  not,  however,  necessarily  the  meaning  of 
the  w)  rds,  which  may  express  only  a  general  fear. 

They  cast  four  anchors  ont  of  the  stem.  It 
is  customary,  for  very  good  reasons,  to  anchor 
from  the  bow  :  '  Anchora  de  prori  jacitur. '    But 


Ancient  Anchors. 

it  is  quite  possible  to  anchor  from  the  stem ;  and 
on  emergency  this  has  often  been  done.  This  was 
done,  for  instance,  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Nelson 
at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  in  i8of ,  and  of  Lord 
Exmouth  at  the  battle  of  Al^^iers  in  18 16.  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  before  us  is,  that  these  seamen 
were  p7  f>ared  to  anchor  from  the  stem.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  they  had  made  ready  for 
an  emergency  which  was  likely  to  happen.  The 
fact  that  there  were  four  anchors  seems  to  show 
that  they  were  well  provided  with  ground  tackle. 
Moreover,  ancient  ships  were  so  built  that  they 
frequently  anchored  at  the  stem.  This  may  be 
seen  in  the  Levant  now  in  small  vessels  of  the 
old  build ;  and  Mr.  Smith  has  produced  an  illus- 
tration from  a  sculpture  at  Herculaneum  strictly 
contemporary  with  the  Apostle  Paul. 

Wished  for  the  day.  Literally,  'prayed  that 
the  day  might  come  on ;'  and  some  commentators 
have  supposed  that  actual  prayers  to  this  effect  were 
offered  up  whether  by  Christians  or  by  Heathens 
on  board.  This  supposition  is  hardly  natural. 
VOL.  II.  ^6 


The  day  was  sure  to  dawn.  The  anxiety,  how- 
ever, of  all  on  board  is  expressed  as  strongly  as 
possible. 

At  this  point,  without  anticipating  the  particulars 
of  the  argument,  which  must  l^  summed  up 
afterwards,  we  may  consider  what  the  probabilities 
are  as  to  the  place  where  the  ship  was  anchored. 
Fourteen  days  had  passed  since  she  left  Fair 
Havens.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  about  a 
day  before  she  was  laid  to  on  the  starboard  tack, 
imder  the  lee  of  Clauda.  The  direction  of  her 
drift  was  west  by  north,  and  the  rate  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  an  hour,  or  thirty-six  miles  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  Now  Malta  lies  west  by  north  from 
Clauda,  and  the  distance  is  480  miles.  The  coinci- 
dence is  so  remarkable  as  to  be  startling ;  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  forced  in  this  way  of  viewing  the 
matter.  Admiral  Penrose  and  Mr.  Smith,  at 
different  times,  and  quite  independently,  took  this 
problem  in  hand  with  the  view  of  solving  it  on  the 
principles  of  practical  seamanship,  with  just  that 
slight  difference  in  their  results  which  gives  great 
additional  force  to  the  argument.  It  seems  im- 
pOMiUe  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  at  this  moment 
could  have  been  anywhere  else  except  on  the 
coast  of  Malta. 

Attempt  of  the  Sailors  to  leave  tht  Ship  baffled  by  the 
Apostle,  30-32. 

Ver.  30.  When  they  had  let  down  the  boat  into 
the  sea.  This  was  the  boat  which  had  cost  so 
much  trouble  before  (see  ver.  16).  They  had 
already  lowered  it  down  from  the  davits,  when  St. 
Paul  perceived  their  purpose,  and  with  great 
presence  of  mind  frustrated  it  in  the  most  sagacious 
way. 

Under  colour  as  though  they  wonld  have  cast 
anchor  ont  of  the  foreship.  No  more  plausible 
excuse  could  be  given  to  the  passengers.  It  was 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  four  anchors  at 
the  stem  would  hold  ;  and  the  ship  would  be 
made  more  steady  by  putting  out  additional 
anchors  at  the  bow.     See  note  on  ver.  41. 

Ver.  31.  The  centurion  and  the  soldiers.  St. 
Paul  said  nothing  to  the  sailors,  but  spoke  at 
once  to  his  friend  the  centurion;  and  he  used 
with  him  and  the  soldiers  the  argument  which  is 
of  greatest  weight  in  such  a  case,  the  appeal  to 
selfpreservation. 

Except  these  abide  in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  he 
saved.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  in  con- 
nection with  the  assurance  previously  given  that 
they  should  all  certainly  be  saved.  It  is  quite 
useless  to  write  any  more  on  the  subject.  The 
same  difficulty  meets  us  everywhere. 

Ver.  32.  Gut  the  ropes.  With  military  promp- 
titude and  without  any  argument,  the  soldiers 
settled  the  question.  The  ropes  were  cut ;  and 
the  boat  drifted  off  into  the  darkness,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  A  very  good  reli- 
gious morsil,  full  of  very  varied  instruction,  might 
be  connected  with  the  story  of  this  boat. 

•  Waiting  for  the  Day—St,  PauTs  Exhortation— A 
hearty  Meal  taken  by  all  on  board — On  his 
Advice,  Cargo  thrown  overboard,  33-38. 

Ver.  33.  Panl  besought  them  all.  A  better 
translation  would  be  that  he  '  exhorted  *  them  all. 
Once  more  we  see  the  apostle  in  the  position  of 
-  supreme  command,  as  the  only  person  on  board 
in  whom  confidence  was  placed.  Whatever  he 
did  now  might  be  expected  to  have  a  distinctly 
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religious  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  crew  and 
the  passengers. 

To  tftke  some  meat.  This  was  characteristic 
not  only  of  his  good  sense  and  presence  of  mind, 
but  of  his  sympathetic  nature.  See,  for  instance. 
Acts  xiv.  17  ;  I  Tim.  v.  23  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  20.  The 
word  '  meat '  is  used  in  the  general  sense  of '  food.' 

ThiB  is  the  fourteenth  day.  See  note  above  on 
ver.  27. 

Having  taken  nothing.  He  uses  words  natur- 
ally, in  their  popular  sense.  Those  whom  he 
addressed  knew  what  he  meant.  A  fortnight  had 
passed  without  any  regular  meal  (see  note  on 
ver.  21).  Even  from  the  very  mention  of  this  sub- 
ject, it  is  evident  that  there  was  much  suffering 
from  hunger  and  weakness.  Some  hours  at  least, 
apparently  even  a  longer  time,  had  pai^sed  since 
that  incident ;  and  now  they  must  have  been 
utterly  exhausted  from  the  want  of  proper  food. 

Ver.  34.  This  ia  for  your  health.  The  correct 
meaning  is  :  *  This  is  essential  for  your  safety.' 
Their  imminent  danger  was  not  death  from  star- 
vation,, but  from  drowning  in  the  waves.  They 
had  Ialx)rious  and  difficult  work  before  them  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  recruit  their 
strength. 

There  shall  not  a  hair  fall  from  the  head  of 
any  of  yon.  This  was  a  proverb  denoting  entire 
safety  and  exemption  from  the  slightest  harm. 
See  I  Kings  i.  52 ;  Matt.  x.  30  ;  Luke  xxi.  18. 

Ver.  3^.  He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanka  to 
Qod  in  the  presence  of  them  all.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  there  was  not  at  this  moment  in  his 
mind  a  reminiscence  of  the  Sacred  Eucharist, 
especially  when  we  observe  that  the  *  breaking ' 
of  the  bread  is  specified.     See  Luke  xxiv.  30,  35. 

He  began  to  eat.  lie  set  the  example.  We 
see  from  what  follows  that  this  is  by  no  means 
unimportant. 

Ver.  36.  Then  were  they  all  of  good  cheer, 
and  they  also  took  some  meat.  In  one  sense  the 
meal  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  eucharistic. 
This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  which  tend,  though  it  records  many 
depressing  and  discouraging  circumstances,  to 
^ive  a  cheerful  character  to  the  book.  See,  for 
mstance,  i.  12  (with  Luke  xxiv.  52),  xvi.  25, 
xxviii.  15.  On  the  occasion  before  our  notice,  it 
is  evident  that  the  people  on  board  were  utterly 
exhausted,  and  had  lost  all  heart,  so  that  even  the 
desire  for  food  was  gone. 

Ver.  37.  Two  hundred  threescore  and  sixteen 
sonls.  Having  mentioned  the  fact  that  all  on 
board  took  some  food,  he  is  led  to  state  the  total 
number.  For  the  size  of  ancient  merchant  ships, 
see  the  Excursus.  We  must  call  to  mind  that 
these  people  were  afterwards  (xxviii.  11)  conveyed 
from  Malta  to  Puteoli  in  the  Cos/or  and  Pollux, 
in  addition  to  her  own  crew  and  passengers. 

Ver.  38.  They  lightened  the  ship.  This  would 
require  great  and  active  lal>our  ;  and  the  food 
they  had  taken  was  an  essential  condition  of  their 
doing  it  effectually.  The  cargo  was  now  of  no 
use,  as  it  was  known  that  the  ship  would  be  lost ; 
and  there  were  two  reasons  why  it  was  important 
to  throw  it  overboard — the  ship  was  to  be  run 
aground,  and  it  was  desirable  to  make  it  draw  as 
little  water  as  possible.  But,  moreover,  the  ship 
having  been  for  many  days  on  the  starboard  tack, 
it  is  probable  that  the  cargo  had  shifted,  and  that 
the  vessel  was  heeling  over  to  the  port  side.  In 
cargoes  of  grain,  unless  the  grain  is  packed  in 


sacks,  such  displacement  is  very  liable  to  take 
place.  This  very  subject  has  been  brought  under 
public  attention  lately  in  the  English  newspapers. 
Cast  ont  the  wheat  into  the  sea.  In  the  late 
Professor  Blunt's  UmUsigned  Coincidences  (p.  326) 
are  some  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  present 
so  good  an  example  of  this  kind  of  argument 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  them  at  length  :  '  In 
the  fifth  verse  we  are  informed  that  the  vessel  into 
which  the  centurion  removed  Paul  and  the  other 
prisoners  at  Myra  belonged  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  sailing  into  Italy.  From  the  tenth  verse  we 
learn  that  it  was  a  merchant  vessel,  for  mention  Is 
made  of  its  lading,  but  the  nature  of  the  lading  is 
not  directly  stated.  In  this  verse,  at  a  distance 
of  some  thirty  verses  from  the  last,  we  find,  by 
the  merest  chance,  of  what  its  cargo  consisted. 
The  freight  was  naturally  enough  kept  till  it  could 
be  kept  no  longer,  and  then  we  discover  for  the 
first  time  that  it  was  wheat,  the  very  article  which 
such  vessels  were  accustomed  to  carry  from  Egypt 
to  Italy.  These  notices,  so  detached  from  each 
other,  tell  a  continuous  story,  but  it  is  not  per- 
ceived till  they  are  brought  together.  The  circum- 
stances drop  out  one  by  one  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  unarranged,  unpremeditated,  thoroughly 
accidental ;  so  that  the  chapter  might  be  read 
twenty  times,  and  their  agreement  with  one  an- 
other and  with  contemporary  history  l)e  still 
overlooked.* 

Preparations  for  running  the  Ship  aground^ 
Cruel  Scheme  of  the  Soldiers  foiled — Ultimate 
Escape  of  all  to  Land,  39-44. 

Ver.  39.  When  it  was  day,  they  knew  not  the 
land.  At  first  sight  this  may  cause  surprise ;  for 
Melita  was  a  well-known  island,  a  distinct  part  of 
a  Roman  province,  having  an  admirable  harbour, 
familiar  to  Alexandrian  sailors.  But  these  sailors 
were  not  at  this  moment  in  the  harbour  of  Valetta, 
but  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which  they  had  never 
seen  before.  An  English  seaman  might  have  made 
many  voyages  between  New  York  and  Liverpool, 
and  yet  might  be  puzzled  (even  with  the  help  of 
such  charts  as  the  old  Greek  sailors  did  not  pos- 
sess) if  he  found  himself,  in  foggy  weather,  off  a 
part  of  the  coast  of  North  Wales  which  he  had 
never  seen  before. 

A  certain  creek  with  a  shore.  In  one  sense 
every  creek  has  a  shore ;  but  the  (ireek  word  here 
(•«VidtX«()  denotes  a  pebbly  or  sandy  beach,  as 
opposed  to  rocks. 

Minded,  if  it  were  possible,  to  thmst  in  the 
ship.  They  were  not  quite  sure  that  they  would 
be  able  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  How  the 
matter  was  managed  is  described  in  the  following 
verses. 

Vec  40.  When  they  had  taken  np  the  an- 
chors. This  was  the  first  essential  step.  These 
anchors  were,  as  we  have  seen  (ver.  29),  '  cast  out 
of  the  stern.  *  When  this  was  done,  the  ship  was 
free  for  the  full  action  of  the  wind,  which  was 
blowing  towards  the  shore.  The  translation, 
however,  is  not  quite  accurate.  They  did  not 
*  take  up '  the  anchors,  but  cut  the  ropes  which 
connected  the  ship  with  them.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  «'f/><ix«frif ;  and  it  is  evident  from  what 
follows,  which,  correctly  rendered,  is,  *  Thev  com- 
mitted them  [i  t,  the  anchors)  to  the  sea,  these 
anchors  were  of  no  further  use,  for  it  was  known 
that  the  ship  would  be  destroyed. 

And  loosed  the  mdder  bandk    This  phrase. 
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for  more  reasons  than  one,  demands  careful  atten- 
tion. In  the  first  place,  the  little  word  «/««  is 
not  noticed  in  the  Authorised  Version.  What 
was  done  here  was  done  simultaneously  with  the 
cutting  away  of  the  anchors.  In  the  next  place, 
the  cutting  away  of  the  anchors  was  quite  neces« 
sary  for  what  was  being  done  here.  The  true 
translation  is  *  the  bands  of  the  rudders,'  the  word 
*  rudders '  being  in  the  plural.  See  the  Excursus 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  rudders  were  now 
absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  steer  the  ship  pre- 
cisely, so  that  she  might  take  the  ground  at  the 
right  point.  Moreover,  the  ropes  which  connected 
the  snip  with  the  anchors  might  possibly  have 
been  an  impediment  to  the  free  action  of  the 
paddle-rudders.  The  anchors  themselves  could 
now  be  of  no  further  use,  the  destruction  of  the 
ship  being  inevitable. 

Raised  up  the  mainflail  to  the  wind.  The  sail 
which  would  have  been  the  most  useful  for  the 
purpose  in  hand  would  have  been  the  foresail ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  sail  is  meant.  The 
Greek  word  («^rt^«»y)  which  is  employed  here  by 
St.  Luke,  is  found  in  no  other  Greek  author  ;  but 
it  is  a  familiar  word  in  the  more  modern  seafaring 
language  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Venetians 
gave  this  name  to  the  largest  sail,  and  this  may 
have  led  to  the  use  of  the  term  '  mainsail '  here  ; 
but  in  Venetian  ships  the  foresail  was  the  largest 
sail.  See  the  Excursus.  Dr.  Humphry  very  appo- 
sitely here  refers  to  the  familiar  passage  in  Juvenal 
(xii.  68) : 

*  £t  quod  superaverat  unum, 
Velo  prora  suo ' — 

quoting  the  note  of  the  Scholiast,  *  Id  est  arte- 
mone  solo  velificaverunt.* 

Toward  shore.  Toward  that  particular  beach  (rh 
miysctXif)  which  had  been  observed. 

Ver.  41.  Falling  into  a  place  where  two  seas 
met.  Assuming  that  the  place  of  anchoring  in  the 
night  was  that  which  has  been  determined  above, 
wc  have  here  one  of  the  most  remarkable  helps  for 
the  identification  of  the  exact  place  of  St.  Paul's 
shipwreck.  The  word  hfiaXav^ts  denotes  that 
which  is  intermediate  between  two  broad  surfaces 
of  sea.  This  connecting  link  may  be  either  land 
or  water.  The  Greek  word  is  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  Hmaris  applied  by  Horace  to  Corinth, 
which  is  situated  on  an  isthmus  between  two  seas. 
But  Strabo  applies  the  term  htaXa^fs  to  the  Bos- 
phorus,  which  is  a  strait  between  two  seas.  And 
such  is  its  meaning  here.  As  the  ship  parted  from 
her  anchors,  when  steered  towards  the  shore,  and 
impelled  by  the  north-east  wind  rapidly  moved 
towards  the  beach,  those  on  board  would  observe 
on  their  right  the  small  island  of  Salmonetta  dis- 
engaging itself  from  the  general  coast,  and  showing 
a  channel  between  itself  and  that  coast.  This 
was  unexpected  ;  and  it  impressed  itself  vividly 
on  St.  Luke's  mind,  and  he  here  records  a  fact 
vividly  remembered. 

They  ran  the  ship  aground.  The  Greek  word 
here  is  one  of  those  many  technical  naval  terms 
which  are  used  in  this  narrative  with  strict  accu- 
racy. In  the  Appendix  to  the  article  'Ship'  in  the 
American  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  BibU^  is 
a  very  important  catalogue  of  details  of  this  kind. 

The  fore  part  stuck  fast  .  .  .  but  the  hinder 
part  was  broken.  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill,  who 
was  distinguished  among  scientific  men  for  his 
vuccessful  study  of  the  geology  of  coasts,  enters 


very  fully  and  carefully  into  the  conditions  of  this 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  shows  that  they  are 
accurately  met  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  For  this 
inquiry  it  must  suffice  to  refer  to  his  work  on  the 
Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of  Si,  Paul.  Attention 
must  be  given  also  to  what  he  says  concerning  the 
soundings  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  which  exactly  corre- 
spond with  what  we  read  above  (ver.  28).  As  to 
the  holding  ground  (ver.  30),  our  Sailing  DireC' 
lions  say  of  St.  Paul's  Bay,  that  *  while  the  cables 
hold  there  is  no  danger,  as  the  anchors  will  never 
start.' 

Ver.  42.  The  soldiers'  counsel  was  to  kill  the 
prisoners.  We  have  here  an  illustration  of  the 
extreme  cruelty  of  the  Roman  military  system. 
But  we  have  also,  in  however  cruel  a  form,  an 
indication  of  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  duty. 
Now  that  the  ship  had  'stuck fast,'  and  they  were 
close  to  the  shore,  the  fear  of  the  soldiers  was  that 
some  of  the  prisoners  might '  swim  out  and  escape.' 
They  might  have  very  little  hope  that  they  them- 
selves would  be  saved  ;  but  if  they  themselves  were 
drowned,  while  their  prisoners  escaped,  their 
military  reputation  would  be  tarnished.  In  two 
passages  of  this  Book  of  the  Acts  (xii.  19  and 
xvi.  27)  we  have  exemplifications  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  of  soldiers  in  charge  of  prisoners. 
Each  prisoner  may  originally  have  been  chained 
to  a  soldier  ;  but  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  and  indeed  during  the  voyage,  such 
fastenings  would  have  been  loosened. 

Ver.  43.  The  centurion,  willing  to  save  Paul, 
kept  them  from  their  purpose.  This  is  singularly 
true  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  course  of  the  narra- 
tive. We  have  here  a  new  indication  of  the 
charm  and  power  which  St.  Paul  exercised  over 
the  minds  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
It  seems  that  Julius  was  very  willing  that  the  other 
prisoners  shoiUd  have  been  killed,  but  he  wished 
to  secure  the  safety  of  Paul  ^mvtHvai  riw  ncvX*!*). 
Thus  the  other  prisoners  owed  their  lives  to  the 
ap>ostle.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  centurion 
was  more  sanguine  than  the  soldiers  were  of  the 
probability  of  their  lives  being  saved  ;  but  this 
would  be  only  another  proof  of  the  influence  gained 
over  him  by  the  apostle. 

Commanded.  This  military  order  may  have 
been  of  great  importance  at  this  moment  of  hesi- 
tation, when  many  may  have  feared  to  go  through 
the  breakers,  and  try  to  'get  to  land.' 

Ver.  44.  Some  on  boards,  and  some  on  broken 
pieces  of  the  ship.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
original  to  correspond  with  the  word  *  broken.' 
But  no  doubt  the  meaning  is  correctly  given.  The 
,  contrast  is  between  loose  planks,  seats,  barrels, 
and  the  like,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  fragments  of  the  ship  itself,  which  the  waves 
were  now  breaking  up. 

They  escaped  all  safe  to  land.  The  same 
strong  Greek  word  is  used  here  as  in  xxvii.  43  and 
xxviii.  I.  As  10  St.  Paul's  part  in  this  experience 
of  imminent  danger  of  drowning,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  he  had  passed  through  it  at  least  three 
times  before  (see  2  Cor.  xi.  25). 

Excursus. 

On  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients. 

The  narrative  contained  in  this  chapter,  even  if 
we  put  on  one  side  its  sacred  character  as  part  of 
an  inspired  volume,  is  full  of  manifold  interest. 
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No  other  single  document  of  antianity  gives  us  so 
much  information  regarding  the  ships  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  ancients.  Moreover,  certain  obscurities 
in  the  narrative  have  now  been  entirely  cleared 
away  by  the  simple  expedient  of  applying  the 
experience  of  practical  seamanship  as  the  test  for 
solving  the  problems  which  it  contains  ;  and  the 
result  IS,  that  now  this  chapter  is  so  well  under- 
stood, and  felt  to  be  so  literally  true,  that  in  itself 
it  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Book  of  the  Acts. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  put  together  here,  in  a 
small  space,  a  few  of  the  most  important  particulars 
of  the  build  and  capabilities  of  ancient  ships.  And, 
in  the  first  place,  it  is  essentia]  to  remove  a  popular 
impression  that  the  merchant  ships  of  the  Meaiter- 
ranean  under  the  Roman  Empire  were  of  small 
size.  From  the  history  before  us  (ver.  31),  we  see 
that  there  were  276  persons  on  board  the  ship  in 
which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  ;  and  it  is  important 
to  add  that,  after  shipwreck,  these  persons  were 
conveyed  (xxviii.  11)  from  Malta  to  Italy  in  the 
Castor  and  PolluXy  in  addition  to  her  own  crew 
and  passengers.  Now,  it  is  customary  for  trans- 
port ships,  which  are  prepared  for  carrying 
soldiers,  to  allow  a  ton  and  a  half  per  man.  This 
at  once  gives  us  a  test  for  estimating  the  size  of 
Alexandrian  com  ships.  And  the  conclusion 
which  we  reach  in  this  way  is  confirmed  by  other 
evidence.  Thus  Josephus  informs  us  that  there 
were  six  hundred  persons  on  board  the  ship  from 
which  he,  with  about  eighty  others,  escaped  ;  and 
the  great  ship>  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Lucian  s  Dialogues, 
and  which  is  described  as  driven  by  stress  of 
weather  into  the  Piraeus,  is  estimated  from  the 
dimensions  given  to  have  been  of  1000  or  iioo 
tons  burden  ;  and  though  this  vessel  was  probably 
built  for  ostentation,  we  see  that  the  tonnage  of 
*hese  trading  ships  was  not  far  below  that  of  our 
old  East  Indiamen. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ships  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  more  clumsy  m  their  build  and 
rig  than  ours.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  with  a  favourable  wind  they  sailed 
slowly.  Their  rig  consisted  of  one,  or  more  than 
one,  large  square  sail ;  and  nothing  is  more 
favourable  than  this  for  a  run  before  the  wind.  In 
the  China  seas,  during  the  monsoons,  junks  (which 
are  rigged  in  this  way)  have  been  seen  from  the 
deck  of  a  British  sailing  vessel  behind  in  the 
horizon  in  the  morning,  and  before  in  the  horizon  in 
the  evening.  Several  specimens  of  rapid  voyages 
conld  be  given  from  classical  antiquity.     One  of 


the  most  animated  is  that  furnished  by  Cato, 
when  he  held  up  a  fresh  fig  in  the  Senate,  to 
impress  on  his  countrymen  the  imminent  nearness 
of  their  enemy,  and  said,  *This  fruit  was  gathered 
fresh  at  Carthage  three  dayi  ago.*  It  would  be 
quite  safe  to  say  that  an  ancient  merchantman 
could  sail  seven  knots  an  hour  with  a  fair  wind  ; 
and  this  conclusion  is  well  illustrcted  by  what  we 
read  in  Acts  xvi.,  xx.,  and  xxviii. 

A  point  of  greater  importance  in  reference  to 
the  voyage  immediately  before  our  attention  is  the 
question  of  the  capability  of  an  ancient  ship  of 
sailing  near  the  wind.  That  a  ship  can  make  good 
progress  when  the  direction  of  her  course  forms 
less  than  a  right  angle  with  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  was  well  known  in  the  earliest  times.  The 
smallness  of  this  angle  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  ship  and  the  violence  of  the  wind.  A 
modem  sailing  ship  under  average  circumstances 
can  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind  ;  and  it  would 
be  safe  to  say  that  an  ancient  one  could  be  made 
to  sail  within  seven  points.  Thus,  to  take  the 
usual  divisions  of  the  compass,  with  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  north-north-east  in  moderate 
weather,  she  could  make  good  a  course  north-west 
by  north. 

Certain  peculiarities,  in  which  ancient  ships 
differed  from  modem,  must  of  course  be  home  in 
mind  in  considering  this  subject.  Thus,  partly 
from  defective  construction,  and  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  rig,  which  caused  violent  action  in  a 
gale  at  the  base  of  the  mast,  they  were  peculiarly 
liable  to  spring  leaks  and  to  founder.  Hence  the 
frequent  habit  of  undergirding  or  frapping ;  and 
special  provision  was  taken  on  board  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  we  know  from  the  inventory  of  the  Attic 
fleet  in  its  flourishing  period,  which  is  inscribed  on 
certain  marbles  dug  up  at  the  Piraeus  about  forty- 
five  years  ago  (see  ver.  17).  But  especially  we  must 
notice  two  other  peculiarities  and  disadvantages  of 
ancient  vessels.  The  hinged  mdder  at  the  stem, 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  fact,  the  earliest  proof 
of  the  use  of  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  coins  of 
our  King  Edward  iii.  Even  the  Northmen  in 
their  voyages  during  the  Middle  Ages,  like  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  steered  with  paddle  mdders, 
one  on  each  quarter  (see  ver.  40).  Finally,  we 
must  recollect  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  like 
the  Northmen,  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
compass.  Hence  they  were  peculiarly  dependent 
on  observation  of  the  sun  and  stars,  and  were  con- 
scious of  danger  when  the  sky  was  overcast  for  a 
long  period  (see  ver.  ao). 
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Chapter  XXVIII. 

St,  Paul's  Stay  of  Three  Months  in  Melita — Miracles  wrought  there  by  the 
Apostle —  Voyage  to  Puteoli — Arrival  in  Rome — Interviews  with  the 
Jews — Residence  of  Two  Years  in  Rome. 

1  A   ND  when  they  *  were  escaped,  "*  then  they  *  knew  that  *  the  «Cp.ch,xxvii. 

2  ±\.     island  was  called  Melita.     And  ''the  barbarous  *  people  ^  ^- »tvu.  26. 
showed  us  ^  no  little  '  kindness :  for  they  kindled  a  fire,  and    ^fn^  »•,  '4 ; 

^  zCor.xiv.  zi; 

received  us  every  one,  because  of  the  present  rain,  and  because    ^'^jj; "  "* 

3  of  the  cold.     And  when  Paul  had  gathered  a  bundle  of  sticks,  ''S?,;  f^  " 
and  laid  tfiem  on  the  fire,  there  came  a  viper  out  of  the  heat,  '^^*^ 

4  and  fastened  on  his  hand.     And  when  ^  the  barbarians  saw  the 
venomous*'  beast  hang  on  his  hand,  they  said  among  themselves, 

^No  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  ^^p- ^"' **"• 

5  escaped  the  sea,  ^yet  Vengeance*  suffereth  not  to  live.     And  ^^^'i^^^^' 

6  he  shook  off  the  beast  into  the  fire,  and  *  felt*  no  harm.     How-  ^^^:^^;^^'' 
beit  they  looked  when  he  should  have  swollen,  or  fallen  down 

dead  suddenly :  but  after  they  had  looked  a  great  while,  and 

saw  *  no  harm  come  to  him,  they  changed  their  minds,  and  <SeeLu.xxiii. 

7  *said  that  he  was  a  god.     In  the  same  quarters'  were  posses-  ^f^^^y'^'j- 
sions  of  ^  the  chief  man  of  the  island,  whose  name  was  Publius  ;  'Y?r-*7*  ^* 

'  '      mk.  VI.  az. 

8  who  received  us,  and  lodged  us  three  days  courteously.     And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  the  father  of  Publius  lay  sick  of  a  fever 

and  of  a  bloody  flux  :®  to  whom  Paul  entered  in,  and  "' prayed,  "'pp-^J^*- v. 

9  and  *laid  his  hands  on  hhn,  and  healed  him.     So  when  this  '*.^''ch''^Li^ 
was  done,  others  also,  which  had  diseases  in  the  island,  came,    "^"/xii.9, 

10  and  were  healed:  Who  also  honoured  us  with  many  ''honours;  i^j. xUi*i3. 
and  when  we  departed,®  they  laded  us  with  such  thifigs  as  were  *  s^iSt.^xvi; 
necessary. 

11  And  after  three  months  we  departed  *®  in  -^  a  ship  of  Alex- /  ch.  «vii.  6. 
andria,  which  had  wintered  in  the  isle,  whose  sign  was  Castor 

12  and  Pollux."     And  landing  at  Syracuse,  we  tarried  t/iere  three 

13  days.     And  from  thence  we  fetched  a  compass,^'  and  came  to 
Rhegium :  and  after  one  day  the  south  wind  blew,  and  we 

14  came  the  next  day"  to  Puteoli:  Where  we  found  'brethren,  i^^Jo"*- 
and  were  desired  to  tarry  with  them  seven  days :  and  so  we 

*  According  to  the  older  authorities^  we  should  read  here^  *  And  having 
escaped,  then  we  learned,'  etc, 

*  render^  *  and  the  barbarians,'  or  *  foreigners.' 

*  The  older  authorities  read,  *  on  account  of  the  heat.' 

*  <?w//  ' venomous.'  *  render,  'justice  suffereth  not/  etc, 
"  better,  *  and  suffered  no  harm.' 

'  better  rendered,  *  And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place.' 

*  better,  *  dysentery'  ®  better,  '  and  when  we  set  saiL' 
^®  better^  '  we  set  sail' 

^^  more  accurately,  *  the  Dioscuri,'  or  *  the  twin  brothers.' 

"  better,  *  having  gone  round,  we  came,'  etc       ^'  literally, '  on  the  second  day.* 
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15  went  toward  "  Rome.  And  from  thence,  when  ^  the  brethren 
heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
The  Three  Taverns : "  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked  God, 

16  and  took  courage.  And  when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion 
delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard : "  but " 

''Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a"  soldier  that  ''^-^^'-^ 

^  Cp-  ch.  xx\au 

kept  him.  3 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  'after  three  days  Paul"  called  iCh.xxv. i. 
'the  chief  of  the  Jews  together:  and  when  they  were  come 
together,  he  said  unto  them,  Men  a«^/'^  brethren,  'though  I  'Sover.  18; 

ch.  ]□□▼.  IS, 

have  committed  nothing  against  the  people,  or  "customs  of  our  ^gg"%J\ 
fathers,  yet  *'was  I  delivered  prisoner  from  Jerusalem  into  the  vOlxxi.  33. 

18  hands  of  the  Romans:  Who,  when  they  had  "'examined  me, wSeedi.iv.9^ 
'  would  have  let  me  go,  '  because  there  was  no  cause  of  death  *ch.  xxvL  39. 

19  in  me.     But  when  the  Jews  spake  against  it,  I  was  constrained 

to  ^appeal  unto  Caesar;  not  that  I  had  ought  to  accuse  my  ^secch.j«v. 

20  nation  of  For  this  cause  therefore  have  I  called  for  you,  to 
see^^w,  and  to  speak  with  you  :  because  that  *  for  the  hope  *of  *scech.xxiu. 

21  Israel  I  am  bound  with  *this  chain.  And  they  said  unto  him,  fi'l^i"-'^ 
We  neither  received  letters  out  of  Judaea  concerning  thee,  loS'icii 
neither  any  of  the  brethren  that  came  showed  or  spake  any    g^h.  yl^j, 

22  harm  of  thee.  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what  thou 
thinkest:    for  as  concerning  this  ^sect,  we  know  that  every-  <^  Sw  ch.  xxiv. 

23  where  ^  it  is  spoken  against.     And  when  they  had  appointed  ''s^,"pe^i*"ii. 
him  a  day,  there  came  many  to  him  into  his  *  lodging  ;  to  whom    j^/j^j;  ,g; 
he  •/■  expounded  and  ^testified  *the  kingdom  of  God,  '  per- ^|^^*JJ-;^-^ 
suading  them  concerning  Jesus,  *both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses,  irSecLu.xvu 

24  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening.  And  ^f^^-J; 
'some   believed   the    things   which   were    spoken,   and    some  ^fci^^lxvii.*' 

25  believed  not.  And  when  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  di.^xx^22. 
they  departed,  after  that  Paul  had  spoken  one  word,  Well  '^i,\i."c^' 
spake  '"the   Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet   unto  our'^  «,sU^b^.'m. 

26  fathers.  Saying,  *  Go  unto  this  people,  and  say,  Hearing  ye  «&tcd  from 
shall  hear,  and  shall  not  understand  ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,    ^mIi^x!^ 

27  and  not  perceive  :  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gross,    li.  jSl  10. 
and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  *  &5^Li.*ii.  30; 
closed ;    lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  /Mat.'xxi.4i, 
their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should  be  con-    3a.'  So 

ch.  xui.  46, 

28  verted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Be  it  known  therefore  unto  47.  xviu.  6, 
you,  that "  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent  -^imto  the  Gentiles,  and    «vk  17'.  is. 

^       '  '  Cp.di.xix.> 

^*  more  accurately^  *  we  came  to  Rome.* 
"  Render  here,  *  and  Tre&  Tabernae,'  or  *  Three  Taverns.' 
**  The  majority  of  the  olcter  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  the  centurion  de- 
livered the  prisoners  to  the  captain  of  the  guard.' 

^^  The  older  authorities  omit '  but.'  ^®  better,  '  with  the  soldier.' 

'»  7'he  older  authorities  omit  *  Paul ;'  render,  *  that  he  called.' 

*•  omit  *  Men  and'  *^  The  older  authorities  read,  *  unto  your  fathers.' 
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29  that  they  will  hear  it.     And  when  he  had  said  these  words^  the 

Jews  departed,  and  had  great  ^reasoning  among  themselves."     ^(Gk.r'*'' 

30  And  Paul "  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house, 

31  and  ''received  all  that  came  in  unto  him,  *  Preaching  the  king-  '•SccLa.niL 
dom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  *  S.  xx.  *s. 
Jesus  Christ,  with  all  'confidence,  no  man  forbidding  him.  rfSecch.iv.8> 

**  The  older  authorities  omit  the  words,  *  And  when  he  had  said  these  words, 
the  Jews  departed,  and  had  great  reasoning  among  themselves.' 
*•  The  older  authorities  omit  *  Paul  ;*  render,  *  and  he  dwelt,'  etc. 


St.  Pauts  Stay  of  Three  Months  in  Mdita— 
Miracles  wrought  there  by  the  Apostle,  I -10. 

Ver.  I.  When  they  were  escaped.  The  original 
verb  here  and  in  ver.  4  is  the  same  that  is  trans- 
lated '  save '  in  xxvii.  43,  and  '  escaped  all  safe '  in 
xxvii.  44.  See  note  on  the  former  of  these  pas- 
sages. 

Then  ihey  knew.  Probably  the  true  reading  is 
'  then  we  knew.'  St.  Luke  took  an  active  part,  or 
at  least  a  keen  interest,  in  the  inquiry.  See  note 
on  xxvii.  39. 

That  the  island  was  called  Melita.  More  cor- 
rectly, *«•  called  Melita.'  The  information  would 
be  obtained  immediately  on  landing.  The  island 
was  very  well  known  to  traders  in  the  Levant,  and 
it  was  doubtless  quite  familiar  to  the  sailors,  and 
especially  the  captain,  in  this  case,  though  they 
were  perplexed  when  they  found  themselves  on  a 
part  of  its  coast  which  was  not  familiar  to  them. 

This  is  the  right  place  for  a  slight  notice  (a  very 
slight  notice  is  ail  that  is  requisite)  of  the  theory 
that  the  island  now  under  our  attention  was  Meleda 
in  the  Adriatic.  There  was  in  the  seventeenth 
century  an  animated  literal^  warfare  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  seems  to  have  given  new  life  to  certain 
apocryphal  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned  in  an 
Excursus  at  the  close  of  this  chapter.  It  is  a 
curiuus  extinct  controversy,  but  it  is  now  extinct 
for  ever.  That  the  honour  of  St.  Paul's  ship- 
wreck should  be  claimed  for  the  Dalmatian  Meleda 
was  natural.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  however, 
the  same  claim  was  put  forward  by  one  of  the 
Byzantine  Emperors;  and  in  this  case,  too,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  local  ecclesiastical  feeling  sug- 
gested the  belief.  It  is  more  strange  that  some 
modem  English  writers  should  have  fallen  into 
this  old  delusion. 

We  have  seen  above  (vers.  29, 41)  that  irresistible 
arguments  converge  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
on  the  island  of  Malta  that  St.  Paul  was  wrecked. 
But  the  following  decisive  considerations  should 
be  added  :— (a)  When  St.  Paul  left  this  island,  he 
sailed  by  Syracuse  and  Rhegium  to  Puteoli  (vers. 
12,  13).  These  are  precisely  the  natural  stages 
for  a  voyage  from  Malta,  but  altogether  alien  from 
any  reasonable  relation  with  the  other  island,  {b) 
Rome  was  the  destination  of  Julius  and  his  pri- 
soners, and  from  the  Dalmatian  Meleda  the 
natural  course  would  have  been  to  have  gone  not 
by  the  road  leading  through  Appii  Forum  and  the 
Three  Taverns  (ver.  15),  but  by  a  totally  different 
road,  (c)  We  find  that  a  corn  ship  from  Alexandria, 
bound  for  Puteoli,  had  wintered  in  the  island  on 
which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  (ver.  11).  The  har- 
bour of  Malta  is  a  place  where  we  should  naturally 
have  expected  to  hnd  a  ship  under  such  circum- 


stances ;  but  at  the  Dalmatian  Meleda  she  would 
have  been  altogether  out  of  her  course,  {d)  Under 
these  circumstances  of  weather  described  above, 
St.  Paul's  ship  could  not  have  reached  this  Dalma- 
tian island  without  a  miracle.  This  point  is  so 
well  put  in  the  MS.  notes  of  Admiral  Penrose,  that 
it  is  useful  to  quote  what  he  says  on  the  subject : — 
'If  Euroclydon  blew  in  such  a  direction  as  to  make 
the  pilots  afraid  of  being  driven  on  the  quick- 
sands (and  there  were  no  such  dangers  but  to  the 
south-west  of  them),  how  could  it  be  supposed 
that  they  could  be  driven  north  towards  the 
Adriatic  ?  .  .  .  We  are  now  told  that  the  Eurocly- 
don  ceased  to  blow.  ...  To  have  drifted  up  the 
Adriatic  to  the  island  of  M^^leda  in  the  requisite 
curve,  and  to  have  passed  so  many  blands  and 
other  dangers  in  the  route,  would,  humanly 
speaking,  have  been  impossible.  The  distance 
from  Clauda  to  this  Meleda  is  not  less  than  720 
geographical  miles,  and  the  wind  must  have  been 
long  from  the  south  to  make  this  voyage  in  four- 
teen days.'  See  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul, 
chap,  xxiiii.  As  to  the  arguments  based  upon  the 
mention  of  *  Adria,'  see  above  on  xxvii.  27. 
Other  arguments,  equally  fallacious,  based  upon 
what  we  find  in  the  second  and  third  verses  of 
this  chapter,  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper  places. 

Ver.  2.  The  borhaxoua  people  snowed  ne  no 
little  kindneoB.  '  No  common  kindness '  would  be 
a  more  correct  translation.  The  Greek  word,  too, 
for  *  kindness  *  (pXmvtpttvla)  is  worthy  of  remark. 
It  denotes  the  kindness  that  is  shown  on  the 
general  ground  of  humanity,  irrespective  of  dif- 
ferences of  rank  or  race.  It  is  the  word  used  above 
(xxvii.  3,;  see  note  there)  of  the  treatment  received 
from  Julius  at  Sidon.  The  example  of  Heathens 
in  such  matters  has  often  been  a  rebuke  to  Chris- 
tians. In  Tit.  iii.  4  it  may  be  said  with  reverence 
that  the  same  use  of  the  word  is  found. 

As  to  the  word  *  barbarous '  here  and  *  barba- 
rian '  in  ver.  4,  it  is  clear  that  these  people  did  not 
act  as  savages.  Their  generous  and  sympathetic 
conduct  is  strangely  contrasted  with  the  cruelty 
and  plunder  that  have  often  disgraced  wreckers 
on  our  own  coast.  But,  indeed,  the  word  has  no 
such  meaning.  It  denoted  simply  those  who  did 
not  speak  Greek  or  Latin  (see  Rom.  i.  14 ;  i  Cor. 
xiv.  II  ;  Col.  iii.  11).  The  modern  Maltese  speak 
the  Arabic,  which  was  introduced  at  the  Mohamme- 
dan conquest,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  Italian 
and  English.  This  condition  of  things  is  in  some 
degree  parallel  to  that  which  existed  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Maltese  then  spoke  Phoe- 
nician, with  a  slight  admixture  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (ver.  12)  tells  us  that  this  island 
was  originally  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians. 

They  kindled  a  fire.      Here  we  touch  one  of 
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the  fantastic  objections  which  have  been  brought 
forward  against  the  identification  of  this  Mehta 
with  the  modem  Malta.  It  is  said,  and  quite 
truly,  that  there  is  now  a  great  absence  of  wood 
in  the  island.  It  might  indeed  be  replied  that  a 
fire  could  have  been  made  of  driftwood  from 
wrecks.  The  'bundle  of  sticks,'  however,  in  the 
next  verse  points  to  the  presence  of  brushwood. 
The  true  answer  to  the  objection  is  that  it  is  only 
in  very  modern  times  that  the  population  of  Malta 
has  grown  so  enormously  as  to  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  natural  wood  of  the  island.  Persons 
were  recently  living  who  remembered  the  growth 
of  natural  wood  near  St.  Paul's  Bay. 

Received  qb  every  one.  The  natives  of  the 
island  welcomed  these  cold  and  shipwrecked  people 
to  their  company  and  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire. 
The  phrase  *  every  one  '  expresses  a  hearty  grati- 
tude in  St.  Luke's  remembrance  of  the  scene. 

Because  of  the  present  rain,  and  because  of 
the  cold.  These  particulars  could  hardly  have 
been  introduced  so  naturally,  except  by  one  who 
had  been  present  on  the  occasion.     Whatever  the 


weather  had  been  before,  as  to  dryness  or  wet, 
rain  was  at  this  moment  adding  to  their  distress. 
The  Greek  verb  is  used  here  in  its  exact  sense,  as 
in  Gal.  L  4 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  2.  The  '  cold*  of  a  north- 
easterly wind  at  this  season  most  have  been  ex- 
treme ;  but  even  if  the  wind  had  changed  with  the 
coming  on  of  the  rain,  we  must  remember  that 
these  shipwrecked  people  had  passed  through  the 
waves  in  escaping  to  the  land. 

Ver.  3.  When  Panl  had  gathered  a  bundle  of 
•ticks.  More  exactly,  *had  twisted  together  a 
Urge  quantity  of  sticks.  *  We  see  the  apostle  her« 
helping  with  his  own  hands  to  improve  the  fire,  as 
we  saw  him  before  (xxvii.  19)  in  the  storm  helping 
with  his  own  hands  to  lighten  the  ship  by  throwing 
*  tackling '  overboard.  Another  remark,  too,  may 
be  permitted  here.  We  see  St.  Paul  'warming 
himself  at  a  fire,'  just  as  St  Peter  did  on  a  very 
different  occasion  (see  John  xviii.  13-25).  Such 
incidents  are  part  of  that  natural  framework  which 
gives  life  and  reality  to  the  biographies  of  the  New 
Testament 

There  came  a  yiper  oat  of  the  heat.    Here  wc 


St  Paul 

encounter  another  objection,  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing, against  the  identification  of  Malta.  It  was 
put  forward  in  a  very  random  way  by  Coleridge  in 
a  conversation  quoted  in  his  Tadie  Talk.  But  this 
objection  falls  with  the  other.  It  is  true  that' 
there  are  no  poisonous  serpents  now  in  Malta ; 
but  with  the  increase  of  population,  wood  has  been 
cleared  away,  and  with  the  clearing  away  of  wood 
noxious  reptiles  have  disappeared.  Mr.  Smith 
adduces  a  similar  experience  of  recent  date,  in  the 
island  of  Arran,  and  quotes  from  Sir  C.  Lyell's 
Principles  of  Geology  the  following  sentence,  written 
by  travellers  in  Brazil,  concerning  the  poisonous  ser- 
pents and  other  dangerous  animals  of  that  country  : 
*  With  the  increasing  population  and  cultivation  of 
the  country,  these  evils  will  gradually  diminish: 
when  the  inhabitants  have  cut  down  the  woods, 
drained  the  marshes,  made  roads  in  all  directions, 
and  founded  villages  and  towns,  man  will,  by 
degrees,  triumph  over  the  rank  vegetation  and  the 
noxious  animals.'  By  the  expression,  'came  out 
of  the  heat,'  is  meant  that  the  animal  came  through 
the  bundle  of  sticks  in  consequence    of   being 


t  Bay. 

awakened  into  activity  from  a  torpid  state  by  the 
heat.  Dr.  Hackett  quotes  Professor  Agassiz  as 
saying  that  such  reptiles  become  torpid  as  soon  as 
the  temperature  falls  sensibly  below  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  place  which  they  inhabit ;  also 
that  they  lurk  in  rocky  places,  and  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  dart  at  their  enemies  sometimes 
several  feet  at  a  bound. 

Fastened  on  his  hand.  The  impression  given 
by  these  words  is,  that  St.  Paul  was  bitten  by  the 
viper ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  impression. 
We  gain  nothing  in  such  a  case  by  attenuating  a 
miracle. 

Ver.  4.  When  the  barbarians  saw  the  veno- 
mous beast  hang  on  his  hand.  Our  translators 
have  added  the  adjective  *  venomous.  *  The  word 
Pyifin  is  exactly  that  which  would  be  naturally  used 
for  a  snake.  There  is  a^curious  illustration  of  this 
in  the  word  *  treacle, '  which  is  derived  from  tnptoMi*, 
a  black  medicine  or  antidote  made  of  snakes. 
For  the  meaning  of  the  word  'barbarian,*  see 
note  above. 

They  said  among  themselves.    This  suspicioiH 
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conversation  among  themselves  is  an  animated 
element  in  the  description.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  scene. 

ThiB  man  is  a  murderer.  They  would  readily 
perceive  tliat  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the  prisoners 
under  the  charge  of  the  military  officer,  and  it  was 
natural  to  suspect  that  his  crime  had  been  no  light 
one.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  had  been  chained  to 
a  soldier,  when  the  people  from  the  ship  were 
struggling  through  the  waves ;  but  the  manacle 
might  be  on  his  wrist,  and  he  might  be  chained 
again  to  a  soldier  on  gaining  the  land. 

Yet  vengeance  sailereth  not  to  live.  The 
ancients  personified  retributive  justice  under  the 
name  of  Nemesis.  We  need  not  imagine  an  abso- 
lute personification  in  this  case.  The  instinctive 
moral  sense  of  these  untutored  people  would  natu- 
rally lead  them  to  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Humphry 
adduces  here  an  interesting  Greek  epigram,  the 
substance  of  which  is  this,  that  a  man  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Libya,  and  killed  while  asleep  by 
a  serpent,  had  struggled  in  vain  against  the  waves, 
finding  here  on  land  the  fate  that  was  his  due. 

Ver.  5.  Felt  no  harm.  We  see  here  part  of 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Mark  xvi.  12, 
words  which  were  doubtless  fulfilled  in  other  in- 
stances likewise. 

Ver.  6.  Swollen,  or  fallen  down  dead  suddenly. 
Either  of  these  results  might  have  followed  from 
the  bite  of  a  poisonous  serpent.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  former  word  denotes 
inflammation  rather  than  swelling. 

After  they  had  looked  a  great  while.  Again 
we  should  remark  the  singular  reality  and  natural- 
ness of  the  description. 

They  changed  their  minds,  and  said  that  he 
was  a  god.  Such  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
is  characteristic  of  rude  and  unlettered  people. 
There  had  been,  in  St.  Paul's  experience,  a  similar 
instance  among  the  Lycaonians,  though  in  an 
opposite  direction  (xiv.  18,  19). 

Ver.  7.  In  the  same  quarters.  The  traditional 
place  is  Citt4  Vecchia,  where  is  the  country  resi- 
dence of  the  present  British  governor  of  the 
island. 

The  chief  man  of  the  idand,  whose  name  was 
Pnblius.  The  name  is  Latin,  and  doubtless  he 
was  a  Roman  or  an  Italian.  The  title  given  to  him 
(t*  ir^T«  rnt  9W9v)  is  peculiar,  and  it  corresponds 
precisely  with  the  title  («-^r«f  MfXir«i«v  and 
Primus  Melitensium)  which  has  been  found  on 
ancient  Maltese  inscriptions,  as  was  noted  long  ago 
by  Biscoe,  who  quotes  Bochart  and  Grotius  ( The 
History  of  th.  Acts  confirmed  bv  other  Authors^ 
p.  62).  A  question  still  remains  as  to  the  precise 
meaning  of  this  title,  though  this  does  not  affect 
the  value  of  the  historical  coincidence.  The 
meaning  can  hardly  be  that  Publius  was  the 
wealthiest  man  on  the  island,  for  his  father  was 
still  living.  Clearly  there  is  something  official  in 
the  phrase.  The  natural  view  is  that  Publius  was 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  island  ;  and  this  has 
been  the  common  opinion.  At  this  time  Melita 
was  a  political  dependency  of  Sicily,  and  the 
prstor  of  this  larger  island  would  have  a  legcUus 
m  the  smaller.  Hackett,  however,  in  his  second 
edition  (p.  449),  quotes  an  interesting  note  by 
President  Woolsey  of  Yale  College,  in  which  it  is 
shown  from  inscriptions  that  those  who  had  ceased 
to  be  chief  magistrates  of  the  island  might  still 
retain  the  title  of  «'^r#f ;  and  similar  honorary 
titles  are  found  in  ancient  inscriptions  belonging 


to  towns  in  Italy.  Hackett  justly  remarks  that, 
if  this  is  the  correct  view,  it  really  enhances  the 
narrator's  accuracy,  *  inasmuch  as  the  range  of  the 
application  of  the  term  is  narrower.* 

Lodged  us  three  days  courteously.  This,  no 
doubt,  refers  to  the  centurion  and  his  prisoners. 
It  was  natural  that  Publius  should  pay  especial 
attention  to  Julius  and  his  party ;  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  fevourable  feeling  of  the  latter 
towards  St.  Paul  would  not  be  without  its  influ- 
ence on  the  mind  of  the  former.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  Greek  word  here  translated 
'  courteously '  is  not  the  same  that  is  so  rendered 
in  xxvii.  3.  This  is  not  in  itself  a  matter  of  much 
moment,  but  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
English  reader  to  be  enabled  to  follow  the  use  of 
such  words  precisely. 

Ver.  8.  Lay  sick  of  a  fever  and  of  a  bloody 
flux.  He  was  suffigring,  in  fact,  from  dysentery, 
attended  with  fever.  We  meet  here  with  another 
of  the  fantastic  objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  identification  of  Melita.  It  has  been 
contended  that  dysentery  is  never  found  in  Malta. 
It  might  be  enough  to  reply  that  changes  in  the 
natural  condition  of  a  country  involve  changes  in 
regard  to  human  health  ;  but  it  happens  that  the 
writer  of  the  present  note  has  been  by  the  bedside 
of  a  friend  suffering  from  dysenter>*  in  Malta.  The 
use  of  the  plural  tufkr^li  is  an  instance  of  the 
accuracy  of  St.  Luke's  professional  language.  The 
fever  fits  of  Publius  were  intermittent.  It  may  be 
added  that  xttriKur^  is  the  word  which  would 
naturally  be  used  of  a  patient  in  such  a  condition 
(see  Luke  v.  25). 

Entered  in,  and  prayed.  He  followed  the  same 
course  as  St.  Peter  in  the  case  of  Tabitha  (Acts 
ix.  40).  The  miraculous  power  was  granted  to 
the  apostles  on  occasion  ;  and  here  we  see  it  exer- 
cised in  conjunction  with  prayer,  in  virtue  of  that 
faith  which  '  removes  mountains.' 

Laid  hands  on  him  and  healed  him.  This  is 
a  second  specimen  of  the  fulfilment  of  part  of  the 
promise  given  in  Mark  xvi.  18. 

Ver.  9.  Others  also  which  had  diseases.  More 
accurately,  *  the  rest  (•/  x««r«)  who  had  diseases.* 
It  is  probable  that  all  the  sick  persons  in  the 
island  who  could  be  moved  were  brought  to  St. 
Paul.  The  population  was  scanty,  the  island  was 
small,  and  the  apostle  remained  there  three 
months.  The  imperfect  tense,  too,  of  the  verbs 
which  follow,  denotes  something  that  went  on  con- 
tinuously. This  was  a  golden  opportunity  for 
making  known  the  gospel  to  hearts  predisposed 
to  receive  it.  Nothing  is  said  of  this  subject ;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  either  that  St.  Paul  neglected 
his  Master's  cause,  or  that  his  spiritual  work  was 
without  result. 

Ver.  10.  Honouzed  us  with  many  honours. 
In  I  Tim.  v.  3,  17,  the  word  («/««)  used  here  is 
employed  to  denote  the  material  support  of  reli- 
gious ministers;  and  whatever  else  may  oe  included, 
we  need  not  exclude  that  meaning  here.  St.  Paul 
did  not  refuse  elsewhere  to  accept  the  gifts  which 
were  freely  ofifered  to  him.  Chrysostom  says  here: 
*  Did  he  receive  pay  ?  God  forbid  !  No ;  but 
there  was  a  fulfilment  of  that  which  is  written, 
The  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  support,*  quoting 
the  very  passage  which  St.  Paul  quotes  in  writing 
to  Timothy. 

When  we  departed,  they  laded  us  with  such 
things  as  were  necessary.  When  they  were  pre- 
paring to  set  sail,  gifts  for  the  wants  of  the  vo]rag€ 
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were  lavishly  pressed  upon  them.  We  must 
remember  that  on  the  previous  voyage  they  had 
suffered  many  hardships  and  losses. 

Voyage  from  Malta  to  Puteoli^  \  1-14. 

Ver.  II.  After  three  months.  Probably  it  was 
now  February.  The  earliest  opportunity  which 
the  weather  permitted  would  be  taken.  This  is 
one  of  the  indications  of  time  which  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  relative 
chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life. 

A  ship  of  Alexandria,  which  had  wintered  in 
the  ide.  The  same  circumstances  of  weather 
which  had  caused  so  much  disaster  to  the  other 
ship,  had  kept  this  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Valetta. 
This  too,  like  the  other,  was  doubtless  a  com  ship. 

Whose  sign  was  Castor  and  Pollnz.  A  refer- 
ence may  be  allowed  at  this  point  to  the  articles 
'Ship,'  *  Castor  and  Pollux,*  and  'Rhegium,*  in 
the  Dictiottary  of  the  Bible.  The  *  great  twin 
brethren/  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  'Dioscuri,'  as 


the  name  is  given  here  in  the  Greek),  were  the 
tutelary  gods  of  Greek  sailors  (Horace,  Od.  L  3,  2, 
and  12,  28),  and  their  presence  was  often  imagined 
in  the  phosphorescent  light — the  fires  of  St.  Elmc 
— playing  on  the  masts  of  Mediterranean  ships. 
Their  figures  were  doubtless  painted  in  the  custom- 
ary conventional  form,  with  stars  above  their  heads, 
on  each  side  of  the  bow  of  the  ship.  St.  Luke's 
notice  of  the  &ct  is  valuable  as  an  indication  of 
the  presence  of  an  eye-witness.  The  thought,  too, 
of  an  Egyptian  ship,  with  heathen  S3rmbols,  bear- 
ing the  gospel  to  Italy,  is  suggestive  of  many 
interesting  reflections.  See  some  reflections  of 
this  kind  in  Bishop  Wordsworth's  Commentary. 

Ver.  12.  TATiding  at  Syracnse.  Or  rather, 
'putting  into  harbour  at  Syracuse.*  This  was  in 
their  direct  course.  The  distance  is  about  eighty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Malta. 

Three  days.  From  what  follows,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  they  were  waiting  for  a  fair  wind. 

Ver.  13.  From  thence  we  fetched  a  compass. 


PutMll. 


The  meaning  of  this  English  phrase  is  (as  in 
2  Kings  iii.  9),  that  they  did  not  sail  in  a  straip:ht 
course ;  and  from  the  mention  of  a  fair  wind 
presently  afterwards  which  enabled  them  to  do 
so,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  were  forced 
to  tack  or  beat  against  an  unfavourable  wind. 

Game  to  Bhegium.  This  is  a  town  on  the  Italian 
side  of  the  Straits,  nearly  opposite  to  Messina  on 
the  Sicilian  side.  See  the  Excursus  on  the  Apo- 
cryphal Acts.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that 
the  ancient  coins  of  Rhegium  exhibit  Castor  and 
Pollux  as  twin  brothers,  with  stars  above  their 
heads  (see  note  on  ver.  11). 

After  one  day  the  south  wind  blew.  This  was 
the  most  favourable  wind  for  carrying  the  vessel 
th  rough  the  Faro ;  and  if  she  was  rigged  with  a 
great  square  sail,  she  would  go  very  rapidly  be- 
fore it. 

We  came  the  next  day  to  Puteoli.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  122  miles  ;  and  if  the  ship  sailed 
about  seven  knots,  she  would  have  accomplished 
the    voyage  in   twenty-six   hours.      Puteoli   (the 


modern  Pozzuoli)  was,  next  after  Ostia,  the  most 
important  harbour  of  Western  Italy;  and  especially 
it  was  the  customary  port  for  the  Alexandrian  com 
ships.  A  very  animated  account  of  the  arrival  of 
these  corn  ships  is  given  in  a  contemporary  docu- 
ment, one  of  Seneca's  letters.  Puteoli,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  was  close  to  the  north-western  pwint  of 
the  bay  of  Naples  ;  and  Seneca  tells  us  that  trading- 
vessels,  on  coming  into  sight  round  the  island  ol 
Capri,  were  required  to  strike  their  topsails,  with 
the  exception  of  these  Alexandrian  corn  ships,  which 
were  thus  easily  recognised.  Then  the  philosopher 
describes  how  the  people  crowded  down  to  the 
pier,  to  welcome  their  arrival.  Thus  we  have 
some  help  for  imagining  the  scene  correctly,  when 
St.  Paul  first  set  foot  on  Italian  ground.  But  a 
further  help  is  supplied  to  us  by  visible  and  tangible 
remains.  Seventeen  piers  still  survive  of  the  mole 
upon  which  his  foot  was  set.  In  fact,  the  most 
perfect  ruin  existing  of  any  ancient  Roman  har- 
bour is  that  which  is  for  ever  connected  with  the 
memory  of  St.  Paul's  arrivnl  in  Italv. 
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Ver.  14.  Where  we  found  brethren.  We  know 
from  Rom.  xvi.,  and  indeed  from  the  mere  existence 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Christian 
'brethren*  were  at  this  time  numerous  in  the 
metropolis.  Hence  there  must  have  been  Chris- 
tians at  Puteoli,  which  was  the  place  of  communi- 
cation by  sea  with  Palestine.  We  must  also 
remember  that,  since  Puteoli  was  a  mercantile 
harbour  with  very  active  business,  the  Jews  were 
probably  numerous  there,  with  a  synagogue  or 
more  than  one. 

Were  desiied  to  tarry  with  them  seven  days. 
We  seem  here  to  have  a  clear  indication  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Lord's  day,  as  in  xx.  6,  7  at  Troas, 
and  in  xxi.  4  at  Tyre.  As  to  the  permission 
given  by  Julius  to  spend  a  week  at  Puteoli,  this 
need  cause  us  no  difficulty.  He  might  himself  be 
waiting  for  orders ;  it  is  probable  that  he  had 
time  at  his  command ;  and  now,  at  the  close  of 
the  voyage,  after  owing  his  life  to  St.  Paul,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  be  less  considerate  and 
kind  than  at  the  beginning  (see  xxvii.  3). 

And  80  we  went  towardBome.     More  correctly. 


*  and  so  we  came  to  Rome.  *  From  this  bare  state- 
ment of  the  fact  of  their  arrival  at  the  end  of  tlieii 
journey,  St.  Luke  turns  aside  in  the  next  sentence 
to  mention  most  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  route  from  Puteoli.  This  route 
was  first  by  a  road  called  the  'Consular  Way,* 
which  led  to  Capua,  and  then  along  the  celebrated 

*  Appian  Way '  to  Rome.  The  stages  are  given 
in  the  IHnerarus  (see  Wesseling).  For  the  features 
of  the  country  through  which  they  travelled,  see 
Life  and  Epistles  of  SU  Paul, 

Journey  from  Puteoli  and  Arrival  in 
Pome,  15. 

Ver.  15.  When  the  brethren  heard  of  us. 
During  the  week  spent  at  Puteoli  there  would  be 
abundant  time  for  the  intelligence  to  travel  to 
Rome  ;  nor  would  a  moment  be  lost  in  announc- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  wonderful  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

They  came  to  meet  ns  as  fu  as  Appii  Fomm 
and  the  Three  Taverns.  They  were  in  two  sepa- 
rate groups,  the  one  in  advance  of  the  other. 


Map  of  PuUoli  to  Rom*. 


Among  them  were  possibly  Aquila  and  Priscilla, 
and  others  named  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the 
epistle.  The  two  places  are  well  known  to  us 
through  the  writings  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  and 
through  the  Itineraries.  Three  Taverns  was 
thirty-three  miles  from  Rome,  and  Appii  Forum 
ten  miles  farther,  on  the  low  ground  termed  *  the 
Pomptine  Marshes.* 

Whom  when  Paul  saw,  he  thanked  God  and 
took  courage.  We  mark  here  two  most  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  St.  Paul — the  consciousness 
of  help  derived  from  the*  presence  of  his  friends, 
and  the  gratitude  which  such  services  inspired  in 
him.  See,  for  instance,  2  Cor.  ii.  13,  vii.  6  ;  and 
2  Tim.  i.  16-18. 

Paul  at  Pome — His  work  in  the  Capital,  16-31. 

Ver.  16.  Delivered  the  prisoners  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  gnard.  lliis  officer  (rrparowtiet^ 
Z^Sf  prefect  of  the  pratorian  guard)  is  named  in 
the  singular ;  and  this  circumstance  has  been 
used  by  Wieseler  and  others,  in  conjunction  with 
additional  evidence,  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  came  to 


Rome  in  the  early  part  of  62  A.D.  At  that  time 
Burrhus  was  sole  commander  of  the  praetorian 
guard  (see  Norris,  Key  to  the  Acts,  p.  155). 
This  argument,  however,  must  not  be  pressed  too 
confidently ;  for  the  language  used  by  St.  Luke 
need  only  imply  a  reference  to  the  officer  in  com- 
mand at  the  time. 

But  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself. 
In  the  case  of  stale  prisoners  sent  to  Rome 
from  the  provinces  for  trial,  ii  was  usual  to 
confine  them  in  a  prison  adjoining  the  Prae- 
torian Camp,  which  was  north-east  of  the  city, 
outside  the  Porta  Viminalis ;  but  sometimes  the 
prisoners  were  suffered  to  choose  their  own  resi- 
dence, under  the  custody  of  a  soldier.  This 
indulgence  was  granted  to  Paul  by  Burrhus,  then 
Praetorian  Prsefect,  the  friend  and  colleague  of 
Seneca,  probably  owing  to  the  kindly  report  seni 
from  Caesarea  by  Festus  and  King  Agrippa. 
Already  we  have  read  of  the  centurion  Julius,  who 
brought  Paul  from  the  East  to  Rome,  courteously 
entreating  his  prisoner  (chap,  xxvii.  3).  It  seems 
as  though  the  Roman  officials  pitied  the  brave 
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missionary  apostle,  although  they  were  unable 
to  resist  the  strong  pressure  put  on  then*  by  the 
influential  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  bring  him  to  trial 
for  his  alleged  seditious  preaching.  'Tradition 
points  to  the  vestibule  of  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria,  at  the  junction  of  the  Via  Lata  and  the 
Corso,  as  the  site  of  his  dwelling;  but  it  has 
been  urged  by  Dr.  Philip,  at  present  working  as 
a  missionary  in  the  Ghetto  at  Rome,  in  a  pam- 
I)hlet  On  the  Ghetto  (Rome,  1874).  that  this 
site,  forming  part  of  the  old  Flaminian  Way,  was 
then  occupied  by  arches  and  public  buildings,  and 
that  it  was  far  more  probable  that  he  would  fix  his 
quarters  near  those  of  his  own  countrymen.  He 
adds  that  a  local  tradition  points  to  No.  2  in  the 
Via  Stringhari,  just  outside  the  modem  Ghetto, 
as  having  been  St.  Paul's  dwelling  -  place ' 
(Plumptre).  *    ^ 

Witn  a  soldier  that  kept  li^w.     To  this  gaoler 
Paul  was  fastened  by  a  chain,  to  which  the  apostle 


refers  in  ver.  20,  and  a^n  in  his  episUei^ 
written  during  this  impnsonment,  to  foreign 
churches  (see  Eph.  vi.  20;  Phil.  i.  7,  13,  16: 
Col.  iv.  18). 

The  soldier  thus  chained  to  him  was  relieved  at 
stated  intervals,  and  so  by  means  of  these  stem 
military  guardians — each  of  whom  doubtless  in 
turn  was  won  by  the  sweet  patience  and  glowing 
earnestness  of  the  captive — Paul's  bonds  in  Christ 
were  manifested  in  the  Praetorian  Camp,  and  in 
all  other  places  (see  Phil.  i.  13). 

Ver.  17.  And  it  came  to  paas,  that  after  three 
days  Paul  called  the  chief  of  the  Jews  together. 
The  Book  of  the  *  Acts '  tells  us  of  the  loving, 
restless  activity  of  Paul  to  the  last.  Before  the 
prisoner's  arrival  at  the  imperial  city,  some  of  the 
Christians  of  Rome  had  met  him  at  Appii  Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns  (ver.  15).  With  these 
brethren  in  the  faith,  and  with  others  who  no 
doubt  at  once  sought  out  and  visited  the  fiimons 


Appian  Way. 


Christian  missionary  in  his  prison  lodging,  Paul 
spent  his  three  first  days  in  Rome.  On  the  fourth 
day  he  invited  the  leading  Jews  of  the  Hebrew 
colony  to  visit  him.  The  Jewish  colony  in  Rome 
was  a  large  one  ;  they  dwelt  in  one  quarter  of  the 
city,  the  *Trastevere,*  or  district  beyond  the  river. 
When  a  petition  was  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
Roman  Emperor  against  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod 
the  Great,  Josephus  tells  us  8000  Jews  resident  in 
Rome  supported  it.  This  Jewish  community  *  had 
its  first  beginning  in  the  captives  brought  by 
Pompey  after  his  eastern  campaign.  Many  of 
them  were  manumitted  ;  and  thus  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Rome  were  freedmen.  Fre- 
quent accessions  to  their  numbers  were  made  as 
years  went  on,  chiefly  owing  to  the  mercantile  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  Rome  and  the  East. 
Many  of  them  were  wealthy,  and  large  sums  were 
sent  annually  for  religious  purposes  from  Italy  to 
the  mother  country*  (Howson,  St,  Paul).  These 
lews  had  been  banished  from  the  imperial  city  by 


a  decree  of  Claudius,  A.D.  49  ;  but  this  decree, 
some  time  before  Paul's  arrival  as  a  prisoner  at 
Rome,  had  been  rescinded  or  allowed  to  lapse. 
Probably  this  favour  had  been  procured  through 
the  influence  of  Poppsea,  at  this  time  all-powerml 
with  the  Emperor  Nero.  Poppsea  was  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism.  The  chiefs  of  the  Jews  here  alluded 
to  included  the  rulers  and  elders  of  the  synagogues 
and  heads  of  the  principal  Jewish  families  settled 
in  Rome,  with  the  scribes  and  probably  the 
wealthier  traders. 

Men  and  brethren,  though  I  have  committed 
nothing  against  the  people  or  cnatoms  of  our 
fathers,  yet  was  I  delivered  prisoner  from  Jem- 
salem  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomana.  Here  in  . 
Rome,  as  in  all  the  great  centres  where  he  had 
preached  during  the  last  twenty  years,  Paul 
begins  his  work  among  his  own  loved  race.  Here, 
as  had  been  his  unvarying  custom,  he  seeks  to  win 
his  listeners  by  the  most  studied  courtesy,  and 
addresses  these  haughty  Jews  by  the  name  they 
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so  persistently,  even  in  exile  and  humiliation, 
arrogated  to  themselves,  tfie  people^  dwelling  with 
reverence  on  the  memory  of  the  customs  of  our 
fathers,  '  Unto  the  Jews  I  became  as  a  Jew,  that 
I  might  gain  the  Jews  ;  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  as  under  the  law'(i  Cor.  ix.  20).  Paul's 
loving  life-work  had  been  in  truth  the  glorification 
of  Judaism — of  true  J  udaism.  He  had  taught  that 
his  Master*s  religion  was  nothing  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  religion  of  Moses,  only  world-wide 
instead  of  being  confined  to  one  race.  Much  of 
the  bitter  enmity  he  had  evoked  sprang  from  the 
utter  inability  of  his  selfish,  narrow-minded 
countrymen  to  disprove  his  references  to  the  words 
of  the  great  Heorew  prophets,  foretelling  the 
development  of  the  old  Hebrew  faith  into  a  world- 
wide religion. 

Ver.  18.  Who,  when  fhey  had  examined  me, 
wonld  have  let  me  go,  becanse  there  was  no 
cause  of  death  in  me.  All  the  great  Roman 
officials,  before  whose  tribunals,  at  different  periods 
of  his  career,  Paul  had  been  brought,  through  the 
enmity  of  his  countrymen,  had  acquitted  him  of 
sedition  and  wrong-doing.  He  was  thinking  of 
Sergius  Paulus  (chap.  xiii.  7),  Gallio  (chap,  xviii. 
12),  Claudius  Lysias  (chap,  xxiii.  29),  Felix  (chap. 
xxiv.  25),  Festus  and  Agrippa  (chap.  xxvi.  32), 
but  especially  oi  the  last  two  names,  the  Roman 
governor  and  the  Jewish  king,  who  so  unwillingly 
had  sent  him  to  Rome  to  be  judged  before  the 
imperial  tribunal. 

Ver.  19.  But  when  the  Jews  spake  against  it, 
I  was  constrained  to  appeal  unto  OflBsar;  not  that 
I  had  ought  to  accuse  my  own  nation  of.  He 
presses  this  point  upon  them,  being  most  anxious 
to  show  them  he  was  there  not  as  an  accuser  of,  or 
an  enemy  to,  *  the  people ' — the  people  whom  he 
loved  better  than  lite.  It  was  to  do  them  no  harm 
that  he  had  appealed  to  the  Caesar  at  Rome :  it 
was  his  last  resort  to  save  himself  from  judicial 
murder  or  assassination.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  here,  as  in  the  other  reports  of  Paul's  sermons 
and  speeches,  we  only  po^ess  the  barest  outline 
of  the  original.  No  doubt  he  sketched  out  to  his 
listeners  Uiat  day  at  Rome  a  full  picture  of  all  the 
dark  plottings  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen 
which  had  preceded  his  *  appeal  unto  Caesar.  * 

Ver.  20.  For  this  cause  therefore  have  I 
called  for  you,  to  see  you,  and  to  speak  with  you. 
His  love  to  his  own  people  was  so  great  that  the 
ever-recurring  suspiaons  of  his  work  and  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  Jews  were  the  occasion  of  the 
most  bitter  ^ef  to  him.  He  longed  to  set  him- 
self right  with  the  representatives  of  the  nation 
dwelling  in  Rome,  and  with  this  hope  he  had  sent 
for  them  to  his  prison  room. 

Because  that  for  the  hope  of  Israel  I  am  hound 
with  this  chain.  The  *  Hope,'  the  glorious  hope, 
for  which  he,  the  old  man,  was  suffering  all  these 
indignities,  was  closely  connected  with  the  Messiah, 
for  whom  Israel  had  been  so  long  anxiously  wait- 
ing. He,  Paul,  believed  that  that  Messiah  Aaii 
come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  was  his 
unswerving  oelief  in  that  Messiah  Jesus  which  was 
the  cause  of  all  his  suffering,  including  the  chain 
then  hanging  upon  his  arm  and  linking  him  to  the 
silent  Roman  legionary  at  his  side,  llie  chain 
Is  specially  mentioned  in  the  singular.  This  is 
evidently  the  remark  of  an  eye-witness,  who  was 
referring  to  the  fetter  which  bound  him  to  a  single 
soldier  (see  ver.  16). 

Ver.  21.  And  they  said  unto  him.  We  neither 


received  letters  out  of  Jadna  concerning  thee, 
neither  any  of  the  brethren  that  came  showed 
or  spake  any  harm  of  thee.  This  reply  of  the 
Roman  Jews  was  more  courteous  than  honest.  It 
was  probably  the  fact  that  no  official  communica- 
tion from  the  Sanhedrim  had  as  yet  been  received 
by  the  Roman  synagogue;  for  during  the  two 
years  of  the  Caesarean  imprisonment  there  was  no 
need  for  the  council  in  Jerusalem  to  write  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  at  Rome  respecting  the  prisoner 
Paul,  and  after  his  appeal  to  the  emperor  there 
had  been  no  time  to  send  information  to  Rome 
concerning  him.  Paul  would  have  arrived  at  the 
metropolis  before  any  official  tidings  from  Jerusalem 
could  have  reached  the  Roman  Jews.  We  know 
he  left  Caesarea  soon  after  his  appeal ;  and  shortly 
after  his  departure,  the  sea — owing  to  the  time  of 
year — was  closed  for  navigation.  But  it  was  clearly 
disingenuous  for  them  on  their  part  to  deny  any 
knowledge  of  his  evil  fame  among  the  rulers  of 
the  people.  The  principal  charge  brought  against 
a  prominent  leader  of  the  Christians  like  Paul 
must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Roman  Jews. 
They  must  in  past  years  have  often  heard  of  the 
hated  Paul  of  Tarsus,  now  a  leading  Nazarene, 
once  known  as  the  brilliant  and  admired  Pharisee 
Saul. 

The  result  of  the  earnest  and  impassioned 
pleading  of  the  Christian  apostle,  told  so  shortly, 
but  so  sorrowfully,  in  the  words  of  ver.  24,  'and 
some  believed  not,*  coupled  with  tfie  evident 
mournful  disappointment  manifested  by  Paul  at 
his  complete  £ulure  to  convince  '  some  * — evidently 
a  large  number — of  his  Jewish  audience,  points  to 
the  conclusion  we  have  arrived  at,  that  tne  cour- 
teous reply  of  the  Roman  Jews  to  Paul  (ver.  21) 
was  hollow  and  false. 

Ver.  22.  But  we  desire  to  hear  of  thee  what 
thou  thinkest :  for  as  concerning  this  sect,  we 
know  that  everywhere  it  is  spoken  against. 
The  leading  Jews  of  Rome  who  accepted  the 
prisoner  Paul's  invitation  to  visit  him  in  his  con- 
finement, were  naturally  anxious  to  hear  what 
such  an  one,  notoriously  a  leader  of  the  strange 
sect,  and  just  arrived  from  the  Holy  Land  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  would  have  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  faith  for  which  he  had  endured 
and  suffered  so  much,  l^ey  knew,  doubtless, 
at  least  the  outlines  of  the  famous  missionary 
teacher's  siory ;  in  spite  of  their  alleged  ignorance, 
his  antecedents  were  of  course  well  known  to  the 
majority  of  them.  But  it  would  be  interesting 
to  hear  the  Christian  story  from  the  lips  of 
a  highly-cultured  Pharisee  like  Paul ;  so  they 
express  their  desire  to  hear  what  he  has  to  say 
concerning  a  sect  which  they  careftilly  assure  him 
was  everywhere  spoken  against.  Already  men 
had  begun  to  whisper  abroad  the  dark  calumnies 
which  we  know  were  universally  circulated 
through  the  Roman  world  concerning  the  inno- 
cent Christians.  The  jealous  and  angry  Jew 
joined  hands  here  with  the  Pagan  in  fostering 
untrue  and  utterly  baseless  rumours  respecting  the 
worship  and  practice  of  men  whose  doctrines 
were  gradually  penetrating  into  all  classes  and 
orders  of  the  Empire.  For  instance,  the  Roman 
historian  Tacitus,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  speaks  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
*  a  detestable  superstition '  {exitiabilis  superstitio\ 
and  calls  attention  to  *'  the  atrocious  and  shameful 
crimes  condemned  by  the  hatred  of  mankind.' 
Suetonius,   writing  in  the  same  reign,  descril)es 
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the  followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  *  a  race  of 
men  holding  a  novel  and  criminal  superstition. ' 

Ver.  23.  And  when  they  had  appointed  him 
a  day,  there  came  many  to  him  into  hiB  lodg- 
ing. The  word  in  the  original  translated  '  many  * 
is  a  comparative  form,  and  implies  either  that 
more  of  the  Roman  Jews  came  to  hear  Paul  than 
on  the  first  occasion,  or  else  that  more  of  these 
leading  Jews  presented  themselves  in  the  house 
used  as  Paul's  prison  than  had  been  expected  by 
the  apostle  and  his  companions. 

To  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the 
kingdom  of  Ood,  pexmiading  them  eoncernlng 
Jesos,  both  out  of  the  law  of  HoBes  and  out  of 
the  prophets,  from  morning  tiU  evening.  Even 
the  short  raumJofthe  discourse  which  the  compiler 
of  the  *  Acts  *  has  given  on  several  momentous 
occasions  in  the  history  is  wanting  here.  All 
seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
listeners  remained  unconvinced.  The  long  and 
earnest  pleading  of  Paul  with  his  countrymen 
dwelling  in  the  queen  city,  availed  nothing. 
Only  a  very  few  seemed  to  have  listened  ;  as  for 
the  rest,  their  hearts  were  hopelessly  hardened. 
What  an  end  for  the  aged  and  worn  apostle,  who 
had  so  earnestly  desired  to  visit  Rome  I  There  is 
something  terribly  dramatic  in  the  words  of  the 
Isaiah  blessing  and  the  Isaiah  curse  which  the  sor- 
rowful servant  of  Jesus  Christ  pronounced,  as  the 
Hebrew  rejecters  of  the  glorious  message  of  his 
Divine  Master  departed  from  his  prison  chamber 
that  same  evening,  resolved  to  see  his  face  no 
more. 

From  that  hour  it  is  probable  that  Paul  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life  gave  up  the  hope  of  touching 
the  heart  of  Israel  as  a  people,  and  devoted  the 
few  remaining  years  of  his  noble  life  to  winning  to 
his  loving  Master's  side  the  hated  and  despised 
Gentile  nations — the  peoples  who  had  so  long  sat 
in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  The 
splendid  results  of  his  labours  are  revealed  in  the 
story  of  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries.  The 
aged  Christian  teacher  looked  down  the  long  vista 
of  these  many  years,  when  he  declared  with  true 
prophetic  instinct.  As  for  the  rejected  sah/atian  of 
God,  they  [the  Gentiies)  would  hear  it. 

Ver.  24.  And  some  believed  the  things  that 
were  spoken,  and  some  believed  not.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  rejected  the  salvation  of  the 
Messiah  evidently  far  exceeded  the  number  of 
those  who  were  convinced  by  Paul's  pleading. 
The  melancholy  and  indignant  tone  of  the  apostle^s 
words,  with  which  he  closed  the  memorable  day  of 
argument  and  exhortation,  only  too  plainly  tell  us 
of  a  loving  patience  at  last  exhausted.  They  are 
the  words  of  one  giving  up  a  hopeless  struggle. 

Ver.  25.  And  when  they  agreed  not  among 
themselves,  they  departed.  Evidently  the  as- 
sembled Jews  openly  expressed  their  diflference  of 
opinion.  A  remnant  seems  to  have  believed,  but 
the  lai^e  majority  clearly  expressed  themselves 
with  extreme  bitterness,  and  with  hearts  full  of 
envy  and  hatred.  The  thought  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  was  hateful  to  these  proud,  ambitious 
men.  The  idea  of  sharing  a  salvation  with  the 
loathed  and  accursed  Gentiles  they  refuse  for  an 
instant  to  entertain. 

After  that  Panl  had  spoken  one  word.  Well 
spake  the  Holy  Ghost  }ay  Esaias  the  prophet 
onto  our  fathers.  *  Otie  final  significant  word,  as 
opposed  to  many  words'  (Hackett).  The  pro- 
phecy here  quoted   is  from  Isa.  vi.  9,  10,  and 


agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  words  of  the  Scp- 
tnagint  Version.  No  passage  is  quoted  so  often  in 
the  New  Testament  as  this.  It  occurs  six  times 
in  the  Gospels,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  here  in  the  Acts.  St.  Paul's  use  of  the  awiiil 
words  of  Isaiah  on  this  momentous  occasion,  and 
also  in  the  argument  in  the  Roman  Epistle,  shows 
that  our  Lord's  discourse  and  His  deductions 
from  Hebrew  prophecy  were  well  known  to,  and 
had  been  often  pondered  over  by,  the  missionary 
apostle  and  his  friends. 

Ver.  26.  Saying,  60  onto  this  people,  and  say. 
Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  under- 
stand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive. 
The  stem  prediction  originally  occurs  in  a  sublime 
passage  (Isa.  vi.),  which  relates  how,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  extraordinary  solemnity,  the  Divine 
commission  to  be  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  to  Israel 
was  entrusted  to  Isaiah.  Then  he  is  told  that  he 
must  preach  to  the  chosen  people,  who,  however, 
win  refuse  to  listen  to  him.  He  hears  that  his 
divinely-inspired  words  will,  far  from  converting, 
only  blind  their  eyes  and  harden  their  hearts,  and 
in  the  end  the  doom  of  judicial  blindness  will  be 
their  punishment.  The  terrible  prediction  was 
first  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  prophet's  own  days. 
After  his  time,  calamity  following  on  calamity, 
years  of  ruin  and  captivity,  all  failed  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  the  stubborn  and  rebellious  people.  It 
therefore  received  another  and  final  fulfilment 
in  the  impenitence  of  the  people,  and  in  their 
determinea  rejection  of  the  love  and  mercy  of  their 
Messiah. 

The  story  of  the  eighteen  Christian  centuries, 
which  relates  the  strange  destiny  of  the  Jews  since 
the  last  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  tells  the 
nations  of  the  world  how  the  prophecy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  been  carried  out. 

Ver.  29.  And  when  he  had  said  these  words,  the 
Jews  departed,  and  had  great  reasoning  among 
themselves.  The  whole  of  this  verse  is  wanting 
in  the  more  ancient  Mss.  and  versions,  and  must 
be  considered  spurious.  It  was,  however,  pro- 
bably added  in  early  times  by  some  scribe,  to 
soften  down  the  apparent  abruptness  of  the  close 
of  the  account  of  the  interview  between  Paul  and 
the  leading  Jews  of  Rome. 

Ver.  30.  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  yean  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that 
came  in  unto  him.  We  must  remember  that  all 
this  time  the  apostle  was  a  close  prisoner  of  state, 
although,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  praetorian 
prsefect,  allowed  to' reside  in  a  lodging  of  his  own 
instead  of  in  the  prison  within  the  walls  of  the 
praetorian  barracks.  The  expenses  incurred  were 
no  doubt  defrayed  by  faithful  friends  at  Rome  and 
in  the  provinces  (see,  for  instance,  the  reference  in 
Phil.  iv.  10-14,  o°e  of  the  epistles  written  during 
this  imprisonment  at  Rome).  Paul  during  this 
period  of  captivity  was,  during  the  day,  chained  to 
a  soldier,  and  probably  in  the  night  two  soldiers 
watched  him,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Roman  law,  nox  cwtodiam  geminat.  We  possess 
four  of  his  writings  compo^d  while  in  prison  at 
Rome — the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
and  Philippians,  and  the  short  letter  to  Philemon. 
From  notices  in  these  writings,  we  learn  that 
Luke,  Timothy,  Epaphras,  Mark,  Aristarchus, 
and  Tychicus  were  among  the  friends  who,  during 
a  whole  or  part  of  tins  time,  were  with  the 
apostle. 

Ver.  31.  No  man  forbidding  him.     Literally, 
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'without  hindrance'  {Jimstkurttt).  Wordsworth 
remarks  '  that  there  is  something  musical  in  the 
cadence  of  this  word  reserved  for  the  end  of  the 
Book.  It  commences  with  a  short  syllable 
followed  by  three  long  ones,  happily  adapted  to 
express  rest  after  labour  (see  Catullus,  Carrn.  xxix. 
6-10).  Compare  the  word  i««i^ii#n,  Ae  fell 
ttsleep — a  worcl  of  like  quantity  closing  the  history 
of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom  '  (Acts  vii.  60).  Thus 
far  the  imperial  authorities  were  disposed  to  show 
all  toleration  to  the  disciples  of  the  new  faith. 
ITiey  probably  looked  upon  the  *  Christians  *  as  a 
sect  of  Jews  harmless  m  themselves,  and  even 
useful  in  occupying  the  attention  of  their  more 
turbulent  and  fervid  co-religionists.  The  Roman 
authorities  no  doubt  at  this  time  viewed  the 
intense  hatred  which  existed  between  the  more 
ri^d  Jews  and  the  rapidly-increasing  Christians 
with  considerable  favour  ;  in  addition  to  which, 
statesmen  of  the  type  of  Burrhus,  the  praetorian 
praefect,  and  Seneca,  at  that  time  the  friend  of  the. 
£mperor  Nero,  would  ever  be  ready  to  encourage 
and  protect  a  sect  like  the  Christians,  which 
taught  its  disciples  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
existing  government,  which  discouraged  all 
meddling  with  politics  and  directed  attention 
only  to  philanthropic  interests.  Its  peculiar 
worship,  its  especial  hopes  and  fears,  were  matters 
with  which  these  philosophic  Pagan  statesmen 
declined  to  interfere. 

It  was  only  in  the  later  years  of  Nero,  when 
other  influeifces  were  at  work,  and  the  infamous 
and  cruel  Tigellinus  was  dominant  in  the  state,  that 
the  Christians  were  marked  out  by  a  mistaken  and 
foolish  policy  for  persecution.  (For  the  subsequent 
history  of  Paul,  see  Excursus  C,  following  this 
chapter. ) 

Excursus  A. 
On  the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

It  seems  proper,  before  this  commentary  closes, 
that  some  slight  notice  should  be  taken  of  a 
literature  which  is  in  one  sense  parallel  with  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Just  as  Apocryphal  Gospels 
exist,  if  not  in  rivalry  with,  yet  in  contrast  with, 
the  Canonical  Gospels,  so  are  there  Apocryphal 
Acts  which  at  least  invite  comparison  with  the 
Authentic  Acts.  Literature  of  this  kind  filled  a 
large  space  in  the  second  and  third  centuries; 
and  the  surviving  fragments  of  it  have  been 
brought  to  view  in  the  course  of  modem  criticism 
and  speculation  far  more  prominently  than  used 
to  be  the  case.  It  will  be  only  necessary  here  to 
mention  three  of  the  most  important  of  these 
documents.  A  few  words  will  show  by  how  wide 
a  gulf  they  are  separated  in  character  from  the 
true  record  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

The  scene  of  The  Acts  of  Paul  and  TViecla  is  laid 
chiefly  at  Iconium.  Names  of  places  and  persons 
suggested  by  the  New  Testament,  such  as  Antioch 
and  Myra  on  the  one  hand,  and  Onesiphorus  and 
Demas  on  the  other,  seem  to  be  put  together  in 
this  document  very  much  at  random.  But  especially 
must  be  noted  its  utter  want  of  dignity,  as  consti* 
tuting  a  strong  contrast  with  St.  Luke's  elevating 
narrative.  Two  of  the  chief  features  of  this  apoc- 
ryphal work  are  a  fantastic  love  ^ory,  and  a  form 
of  asceticism  quite  different  from  what  is  inculcated 
in  the  New  Testament.  See  some  notice  of  this 
subject  in  the  Life  and  l-pistUs  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i. 
chap,  vi 


A  much  larger  space  is  filled  by  what  are  known 
as  the  Clementines,  We  are  acquainted  with  them 
in  two  forms  — the  homilies^  of  which  the  Greek 
text  is  extant ;  and  the  Recognitions,  of  which  we 
possess  only  a  Latin  translation.  The  general 
drift  of  this  Ebionite  production  is  to  glorify  St. 
Peter  at  the  expense  of  St.  Paul.  It  may  suffice 
to  quote  on  this  subject  some  of  the  remarks  of 
Baron  de  Bunsen,  who  was  by  no  means  narrow 
and  restricted  in  his  orthodoxy.  He  says  that  the 
Ebionites  *  have  produced  neither  a  genuine  author 
nor  a  genuine  work ;  they  begin  with  Jewish 
separation  and  end  with  fiction.*  They  set  up 
a  Pradicatio  Petri,  'which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended into  a  regular  novel  and  a  very  ingenious 
one. '  Clement  of  Rome  is  '  made  the  hero  of  the 
story,  as  being  a  supposed  disciple  of  Peter,  wnom 
he  meets  during  that  apostle's  travels,  being  him- 
self in  search  after  truth.  Of  course  both  Clement 
and  Peter  are  transformed  into  purely  fictitious 
personages. '  Bunsen  adds  that '  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  origin  and  centre  of  a  lie,  and  impossible  to 
discover  the  history  of  a  progressive  fraud  and 
fiction,'  and  he  protests  against  Baur's  modem 

*  attempt  to  subvert  history  by  means  of  a  novel  — 
the  canonical  writings  by  the  Clementine  fic- 
tions.' One  part  of  Baur's  theory  is,  that  the 
Pauline  influence  having  been  overpowered  by  the 
Petrine,  attempts  were  made  to  rectify  this  result ; 
and  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  we  possess 
them,  represent  part  of  this  endeavour,  'both 
parties  forging  and  adulterating  as  many  docu- 
ments as  they  could'  (Christianity  and  Afankind, 
vol.  i.  pp.  127-132).-  On  the  supposed  antagonism 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Clementines,  see  Bishop  Lightfoot  on  the  Galatians, 

A  third  apocryphal  document,  which  possesses 
greater  dignity,  and  some  parts  of  which  are  really 
edifying  and  beautiful,  is  entitled  the  Acts  of  Peter 
and  Paul,  In  it  is  contained  the  beautiful  legend 
of  Peter  when  he  was  fleeing  from  martyrdom  : 

*  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  met  me  as  I  was  ^oing  ; 
and  having  adored  Him,  I  said,  Lord,  whither  art 
Thou  going  ?  And  He  said  to  me,  I  am  going  to 
Rome  to  be  crucified.'  That  this  document,  how- 
ever, is,  so  to  speak,  a  random  composition,  is 
evident  from-  its  geographical  inaccuracy.  It 
begins  by  speaking  of  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul  from 
Malta  to  Puteoli,  with  '  Dioscurus  '  as  the  ship- 
master (see  Acts  xxviii.  ii).  It  is  distinctly  said 
in  ver.  13  that  the  ship  stayed  only  one  day  at 
Rhegium ;  and  this  fact  is  expressly  connected 
with  a  change  of  wind,  which  admitted  of  no 
delay  :  and  it  is  added  that  they  arrived  at  Puteoli 

*  the  next  day ; '  whereas  in  these  Apocryphal 
Acts,  it  is  stated  that  Paul  went  across  from 
Rhegium  to  Messina,  and  there  ordained  a  bishop. 
We  see  here  most  distinctly  the  traces  of  a  later 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  in  this 
document  the  most  express  recognition  of  the 
unity  of  Peter  and  Paul  in  their  spirit  and  their 
teaching.  The  Christians  in  Rome  are  represented 
as  writing  to  St.  Paul,  on  hearing  of  his  approach, 
'  We  have  believed,  and  do  believe,  that  as  God 
does  not  separate  the  two  great  lights  which  He 
has  made,  so  He  is  not  to  part  you  from  each 
other,  that  is,  neither  Peter  from  Paul,  nor  Haul 
from  Peter  ; '  and  again,  when  Paul  stands  before 
Nero,  we  find  him  asserting  :  *  Those  things  which 
thou  hast  heard  from  Peter,  believe  to  have  been 
spoken  by  me  also  :  for  we  purpose  the  same 
thing,   we  have  the    same   Lord  Jesus   Christ' 
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Thus  we  find  that  another  of  the  Apocryphal  Acts 
of  the  second  century  may  be  fairly  set  against  the 
Clementines,  in  refutation  of  the  theory  of  delibe- 
rate and  continued  antagonism  between  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul. 

All  these  documents  are  now  accessible  to  the 
English  reader  in  the  Ante- Nicene  Christian 
LiSrary.  And  the  more  fully  they  are  read  the 
better ;  for  in  their  tone  and  character  they  are  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  Authentic  Acts. 
We  have  no  reason,  for  instance,  to  r^et  that 
Renan  has  taken  great  pains  to  bring  all  literature 
of  this  class  fully  to  view.  The  more  carefully  it 
is  placed  all  around  the  Scriptural  narrative,  and 
compared  with  it,  the  more  does  that  narrative 
tower  above  it  all,  like  a  mountain  above  lower 
hazy  heights  with  a  golden  light  ever  upon  its 
summit. 

Excursus  B. 

On  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Rome. 

In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
principal  Jewish  quarter  at  Rome  was  situated  in 
the  low-lying  district  beyond  the  river,  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Janiculum  Hill,  always 
known  as  *  Transtiberina  ; '  the  *  Trastevere,'  pro- 
bably in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Porta  Portuensis,  close  to  which  was  once  the 
principal  Jewish  cemetery.  This  district  was  the 
port  of  Rome,  and  to  this  spot  on  the  Tiber  the 
merchandise  brought  from  distant  countries  and 
the  East  to  Ostia  was  conveyed,  and  here  landed. 
It  was  peculiarly  the  quarter  of  Syrians  and  Jews. 

The  Jewish  community  at  Rome  owed  its  origin, 
as  we  stated  above  (see  note  on  ver.  17),  to  the 
captives  brought  by  Pompey  to  Rome. 

The  original  colony  was  largely  recruited  as  time 
went  on,  and  Rome,  like  other  great  cities,  became 
the  home  of  vast  numbers  of  the  'chosen  people.* 
Some  of  these  we  know,  from  the  contributions 
sent  over  for  religious  purposes  to  the  Holy  Land, 
were  wealthy  ;  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  Roman  Jews  was  extremely  poor,  carrying  on 
the  various  little  trades  common  in  the  humbler 
and  crowded  quarters  of  large  cities.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  was  first 
introduced  into  this  poor  though  numerous  colony 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  by  pilgrims  returning 
after  the  memorable  Pentecost  which  followed  the 
Ascension  of  the  Messiah. 

In  the  lonf^  list  of  salutations  at  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul  salutes  Andronicus 
and  Junia,  his  kinsmen  ...  *  who  were  in  Christ,* 
he  writes,  *  before  me '  (Rom.  xvi.  7).  Now  Paul's 
conversion  took  place  in  the  year  37 — ^not  more, 
it  is  supposed,  than  four  years  after  the  Ascension. 
These  prominent  members  of  the  Roman  Church 
had  therefore  received  the  faith  of  Christ  some  time 
between  a.  d.  33  and  a.d.  37,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  were  not  among  the  Jewish 
sojourners  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  their  conversion. 
Two  other  names  of  the  primitive  Chuich  of  Rome 
are  also  certainly  known  to  us,  Aquila,  a  tentmaker 
by  trade,  of  Pontus,  and  Priscilla  his  wife.  These, 
about  the  year  50-51,  were,  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  expelled  from  Rome,  and  made  a 
temporary  home  for  themselves  at  Corinth.  Paul, 
on  his  arrival  at  that  city  A.D.  52,  took  up  his  abode 
with  this  pious  couple.  Nothing  is  said  about  his 
converting  them  to  his  Master's  faith.     We  may 


assume,  with  some  certainty,  that  he  selected  theii 
house  as  his  home  on  account  of  their  being 
Christians  already.  [This  is,  at  least,  the  opinion 
of  Neander,  Wieseler,  Olshausen,  Lange,  Ewald, 
and  others ;  see  note  on  chap,  xviii.  2.  J  Now,  ir 
is  expressly  stated  (Acts  xviii.  2)  that  this  Aquila 
and  his  wife  had  left  Italy  '  because  that  Claudius 
had  commanded  all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome.* 
Suetonius,  the  well-known  Roman  historian,  fills 
in  the  wanted  details  here,  and  tells  us  {Claud. 
25)  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  drove  the  Jews 
from  Rome  because  they  were  incessantly  raising 
tumults  at  the  instigation  of  a  certain  Chrestus. 
This  was  in  the  year  51-52  (according  to  some, 
A.D.  49-50)- 

What  had  happened  to  Rome  is  dear.  Between 
A.D.  33  and  A.D.  51,  the  little  Christian  sect  in  the 
poor  Trastevere  river  quarter  had  been  gradually 
mcreasing ;  its  members  recruited  partly  from 
Jewish  families,  partly  from  Syrians  or  Italians, 
living  and  working  by  their  side. 

As  the  Christian  Church  grew  in  numbers  and 
in  consideration,  the  same  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings were  stirred  up  among  the  rigid  and 
exclusive  Jews  in  Rome  as  in  Jerusalem,  or 
Corinth,  or  Ephesus.  The  same  spirit  which 
years  later  prompted  the  stubborn  representatives 
of  the  'people  *  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleading 
voice  of'^Paul  the  prisoner,  flamed  out  in  hot  anger 
against  their  renegade  brothers,  who  could  coun- 
tenance and  approve  a  teaching  which  gave,  as  it 
seemed,  to  these  proud  mistaken  ones  a  death-blow 
to  their  claims  of  Israelitic  supremacy ;  and  as 
in  Corinth  and  at  Philippi,  so  too  in  the  crowded 
and  squalid  Trastevere  of  Rome,  these  furious  and 
misguided  Jews  would  now  and  again,  in  their 
jealous  fury,  have  recourse  to  violence.  It  was 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  these  recurring  tumults  and 
disorders,  that  the  edict  of  Claudius  was  issued 
ordering  all  Jews  (the  Roman  government  could 
see  no  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the 
Jew)  to  leave  the  capital. 

The  edict  of  banishment,  however,  was  soon 
after  repealed,  or  suffered  to  lapse,  for  we  hear 
of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  returning,  after  a  compara- 
tively short  absence,  to  Rome  again. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  some  o( 
the  oldest  memories  connected  with  Christianity 
at  Rome,  belong  to  a  humble  tavern  on  the  Tiber 
quay  of  that  poor  rough  *  Trastevere '  (quarter, 
known  as  the  Tabema  Meritoria.  This  inn, 
frequented  by  the  poor  struggling  Jews  of  the 
neighbourhood,  boasted,  as  its  chief  attraction,  a 
little  oil  spring  flowing  out  of  the  rock.  From  a 
very  early  date,  the  Roman  Christians  related  that 
this  strange  spring  gushed  forth  at  the  same  time 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  in  Bethlehem.  Later, 
the  tavern  became  a  church  ;  and  tradition  claims 
that  Santa  Maria  of  the  Trastevere  occupies  the 
site  of  this  ancient  inn,  in  an  upper  room  of  which 
perhaps  the  earliest  meetings  of  the  Roman 
oelievers  in  Jesus  were  held  (comp.  Renan,  St. 
Paut,  chap.  iv.). 

Excursus  C. 
The  Last  Years  of  St.  Paul. 

The  story  of  the  *  Acts '  comes  to  an  end  with 
the  close  of  the  two  years'  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
A.D.  63.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  the  primi- 
tive Church  tells  us  that  the  appeal  of  St.  Paul  to 
Caesar  (Acts  xxv.  11),  after  a  long  delay,  termi- 
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nated  successfully  for  the  prisoner.  The  delay 
was  quite  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  Roman  law,  which  allowed  ample  time  for 
the  bringing  together  of  witnesses  and  evidence 
from  a  distance.  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul  these 
witnesses  had  to  be  summoned  and  evidence  got 
together  from  very  distant  provinces  of  the  Empire. 

The  apostle  appears  to  have  been  liberated  A.  D. 
63,  and  for  some  years  more  laboured  earnestly  in 
his  Master's  cause  in  various  lands.  In  the  year 
66  he  was  again  arrested  by  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, conveyed  to  Rome,  and  there  condemned 
and  executed  A.D.  67-68. 

The  principal  evidences  for  this  are  found  in 
the  Epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  to  the  Romans, 
written  in  the  last  year  of  the  first  century.  *  He, 
Paul,  had  gone  to  the  extremity  of  the  West  before 
his  martyrdom.'  In  a  Roman  writer  the  'extre- 
mity of  the  West'  could  only  signify  *  Spain,'  and 
we  know  in  that  portion  of  his  life  related  in  the 
Acts  he  had  never  journeyed  farther  west  than 
Italy.  In  the  fragments  of  the  Canon  called 
Muratori's,  written  about  a.d.  170,  we  read  in  the 
account  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  *  Luke  re- 
lates to  Tbeophilus  events  01  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness  ;  as  also  in  a  separate  place  (Luke 
xxii.  31-33*),  heevidently  declares  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter,  but  (omits)  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to 
SjMun.*  Eusebius  {H.  E,  ii.  22,  A.D.  320) 
writes  :  *  After  defending  himself  successfully,  it 
is  currently  reported  that  the  apostle  again  went 
forth  to  proclaim  the  gospel,  and  afterwards  came 
to  Rome  a  second  time,  and  was  martyred  under 
Nero.' 

St.  Chrysostom  (a.d.  398)  n^entions  as  an  un- 
doubted historical  fact,  'that  St.  Paul,  after  his 
residence  in  Rome,  departed  to  Spain.*  St. 
Jerome  (A.D.  390)  also  relates,  'that  St.  Paul  was 
dismissed  by  Nero,  that  he  might  preach  Christ's 
gospel  in  the  West.*  Thus  in  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  East  and  West,  during  the  three  hundred 
years  which  succeeded  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  a 
unanimous  tradition  was  current  that  the  great 
apostle's  labours  were  continued  for  a  period  ex- 
tending over  three  years  after  his  liberation  from 
that  Roman  imprisonment  related  in  Acts  xxviii. 

In  addition  to  the  above  quoted  most  weighty 
testimony  to  a  period  of  activity  in  St.  Paul's  life 

'  Routh,  Reliquut  Sacrcr^  vol.  i.  p.  395,  suggestn  here 
that  the  reference  is  to  St.  John  xxi.  z8,  19,  andreads,  for 
*h€  evidentlv  declares,'  'they  evidentiv  declare.'  lite 
text  of  the  Muraton'an  Fragment  on  the  Canon  is  confused, 
and  Is  full  of  barbarisms  and  gross  inaccm-ades.  See 
Westcott  on  the  Canon,  chap.  xi..  "The  Age  of  the  Greek 
Apok)gistB.' 


subsequent  to  the  captivity  at  Rome  related  ix\ 
the  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  we  possess  three 
epistles  bearing  the  name  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Of  these  three  epistles,  two  were  ad- 
dressed to  Timothy  and  one  to  Titus.  The  early 
Church,  without  question,  from  the  first  century 
downwards,  included  these  writings  among  the 
undoubted  works  of  St.  Paul. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  period  in 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  the  *  Acts, 
which  would  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  undei 
which  it  is  evident  these  writings  were  composed. 
The  historical  ref^ences  to  persons,  and  the  traces 
they  present  of  development  both  of  truth  and  error 
in  xh.c  churches  referred  to,  point  to  a  somewhat 
later  period.  All  the  necessary  conditions  are, 
however,  fulfilled  if  we  accept  the  universally 
current  tradition  of  the  three  years  of  work  suc- 
ceeding the  captivity  related  in  the  Acts. 

Following  then  the  accounts  of  Clement,  of 
the  unknown  writer  of  the  Muratorian  Fragment 
on  the  Canon,  of  Eusebius,  Chrysostom,  and 
Jerome,  we  conclude  that  Paul  was  liberated  in 
the  year  63,  and  then,  leaving  Rome,  he  went  to 
Spain  and  the  great  African  province  adjacent. 
We  possess  no  traditions  of  his  work  in  the  far 
West,  only  the  language  used  by  Tertullian  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century  respecting  the  amazing 
success  which  the  gospel  preaching  had  met  with 
in  the  great  and  populous  province  of  Proconsular 
Africa  supplies  us  with  a  hint — for  it  is  no  more 
—  that  here  in  the  flourishing  and  numerous 
churches  of  North  Africa  (so  close  to  the  Spain  of 
the  tradition)  must  be  sought  the  chief  results  of 
the  closing  labours  of  Paurs  great  life. 

From  the  far  West,  somewhere  about  the  years 
65-67,  he  returned  and  visited  once  more  the 
Greek  and  Asiatic  churches  founded  by  him  and 
his  disciples  in  earlier  days.  Towards  the  close 
of  these  last  visits,  possibly  from  Macedonia,  Paul 
wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  then  in  charge 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  The  Epistle  to  Titus 
was  indited  soon  alter.  It  was  in  Nicopolis,  the 
city  of  that  name  in  Epirus,  that  the  apostle  was 
again  arrested,  once  more  brought  to  Rome  as  a 
state  prisoner.  While  waiting  his  final  trial,  he 
wrote  the  second  letter  to  his  dear  disciple 
Timothy.  As  we  read  the  well-known  conclud- 
ing words  of  the  sad  yet  rejoicing  farewell,  we  are 
sensible  that  the  writer  knew  that  for  him  the  end 
was  very  near.  The  shadow  of  death  rests  upon 
each  of  the  touching,  beautiful  words  ;  but  for  the 
writer  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past ;  his  fore- 
bodings were  too  surely  realized,  and  he  enteted 
into  his  eternal  rest  that  same  year,  67. 
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THE  ILLUSTRATED  POPULAR  COMMENTARY 

ON  THE 


CRITICAE.     BTOTICES. 


From  the   Rt.  Rev.  Harold   Browne,  D.D., 

Buk«f  of  IVinctusUr, 
**  I  have  looked  into  thb  volume  and  read  several  of  the  notes  on  crucial  passages.     They  seem 
to  me  very  well  done,  with  great  fairness  and  with  evident  knowledge  of  the  controversies  concerning 
them.     The  illustrations  are  very  good.     I  cannot  doubt  that  the  book  will  prove  very  valuable." 

From  Rev.  W.  Q.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.  (Presbyterian), 

Proftstor  in  Union  Thtoiogical  Seminary^  New  York. 
*^  Having  examined  the  volume  with  some  care,  it  impresses  me  as  admirably  adapted  to  the 
(lass  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  and  calculated  to  promote  a  popular  understandmg  of  the  Word  of 
God.  It  selects  the  important  words  and  danses  and  explams  them  concisely,  yet  thoroughly.  It 
pprapples  with  the  difficult  questions,  and  answers  them  generally  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
illustrations  are  well -chosen,  and  the  style  in  which  the  book  is  made  is  very  attractive.  " 

Prom  Prof.  J.  H.  Thayer,  D.D.  (Congregationalist), 

Professor  in  Andover  Tkeolo^al  Seminary, 

'*  The  name  of  this  Commentary  is  prophetic.  Its  typographical  and  artistic  beauty  are  really 
marvelous.  The  illustrations  give  it  great  attractiveness.  One  of  them  will  often  convey  a  more 
vivid  and  truthful  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  text  than  half  a  column  of  verbal  description.  The ' 
expositions  are  clear,  and  the  applications  of  them  expressed  with  admirable  sententiousness  and  point.'* 

From  Bishop  Matthew  Simpson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Philadelphia  (Methodist), 
*'  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  general  plan  and  with  the  style  of  execution.     The  comments 
are  brief,  clear  and  forcible,  and  the  illustrations  add  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  work. 

Prom  Rev.  E.  A.  Washburn,  D.D.  (Episcopalian), 

Rector  of  Calvary  Churchy  New  Vorh. 

*'The  book  is  a  fine  gift  to  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  is  designed;  the  notes  are  clear  and 
condensed,  the  illustrations,  too,  give  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  geography  and  antiquities  of  the 
New  Testament.*' 

Frona  Thomas  Chase,  LL.D.  (Society  of  Friends), 

President  of  Haverford  College^  Penna, 
'*  I  know  of  no  other  work  which  gives,  in  the  same  space,  and  with  equal  force  and  clearness, 
the  information  which  the  majority  of  intelligent  readers  most  desire,  and  which  nothing  but  the 
highest  scholarship  can  afford.      In  tone  and  spirit  this  first  volume  is  truly  catholic  and  evangelical, 
and  it  deserves  a  cordial  reception  from  the  Englbh-speaking  Christian  world." 

From  Rev.  William  F.  Warren,  D.D.  (Methodist), 

President  of  Boston  University. 

**  Considering  its  purpose,  its  plan  seems  to  me  well  nigh  perfect.  Its  appearance  is  certainly 
very  prepossessing.** 

From  Prof.  A.  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.  (Baptist), 

Rochester,  N.  V. 

'*  The  editors  have  done  their  work  with  great  skill  and  fidelity,  and  they  have  been  admirably 
seconded  by  the  skill  of  the  printer  and  the  libendity  of  the  publisher.  The  form  and  substance  of 
this  work  nt  it,  I  think,  for  great  popular  usefulness.  It  seems  to  me  in  all  its  appointments  very 
attractive  and  complete.*' 

From  Rev.  Howard  Crosby,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Presbyterian), 

Chancellor  of  New  York  University, 

'*  It  will  be  a  genuine  delight  to  commend  it  to  that  large  class  of  Christian  laymen  who 
desire  the  results  of  godly  scholarship  given  them  in  few  words." 

From   Rev.  J.  K.  Burr,  D.D.  (Methodist), 

Trenton^  N.  J. 
**  This  Commentary  does  for  the  public  what  the  Lange  Commentary  had  previously  done  foi 
the  scholar  and  divine.  The  work,  however,  is  entirely  distinct  from  its  great  predecessor  The 
notes  are  terse  and  rich  in  suggest iveness  and  worthy  of  the  setting  in  which  they  have  been  placed 
by  the  publishers.  As  an  international  and  interdenominational  work,  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  conceived,  it  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  various  branches  of  the  Church  of  Christ." 

From  Edward  Bickersteth,  D.D., 

Dean  of  Lichfield  and  Prolocutor  of  Canterbury. 

**I  have  been  looking  into  this  volume,  and  I  am  much  struck  with  the  fnhiess  and  general 
accuracy  of  the  annotations,  wherever  I  have  examined  them,  as  well  as  with  the  general  excellence 
of  the  work. 
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TRANSLATED.   ENLARO-ED.    AND    EDITED 

PHILIP   SCHAFF,    D.D., 

FBOFB8S0B     TS     THB     UNION     THBOLOOIOAL     BBIONABT. 


This  is  tho  most  comprehensiye  and  oxhaustive  Commentary  on  the  whole  Bible 
«ver  published  in  this  or  any  other  country.  It  will  be  completed  in  24  large  royal 
octavo  volumes.  Twenty-three  volumes  have  already  appeared ,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
(Numbers  and  Deuteronomy)  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  issued  in  a  few  months. 

The  Crerman  work,  on  which  the  English  edition  is  based,  is  the  product  of  about 
twenty  distinguished  Biblical  scholars,  of  Oermany,  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and 
enjoys  a  high  reputation  and  popularity  wherever  German  theology  is  studied 

The  American  edition  is  not  a  mere  translation  (although  embracing  the  whole  of 
the  German),  but,  to  a  large  extent,  an  original  work ;  about  one-third  of  the  matter 
being  added,  and  the  whole  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  English  and  American  student. 
Its  popularity  and  sale  has  been  lately  increasing  in  Great  Britain. 

The  press  has  been  almost  unanimous  in  its  commendation  of  Lanqe's  Coioixn- 
TART.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  useful  Commentary, 
especially  for  ministers  and  theological  students — in  which  they  are  more  likely  to 
find  what  they  desire  than  in  any  other.  It  is  a  complete  treasury  of  Biblical 
knowledge,  brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  It  gives  the  results  of  careful,  scholarly 
research ;  yet  in  a  form  sufficiently  popular  for  the  use  of  intelligent  laymen.  The 
Homiletical  department  contains  the  best  thoughts  of  the  great  divines  and  pulpit 
orators  of  all  ages,  on  the  texts  explained,  and  supplies  rich  suggestions  for  sermons 
and  Bible  lectures. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  merits  of  this  Commentary : 

1.  It  is  orthodox  and  sound,  without  being  sectarian  or  denominational  It 
fairly  represents  the  exegetical  and  doctrinal  eonsensiu  of  evangelical  divines  of  the 
present  age,  and  yet  ignores  none  of  the  just  claims  of  liberal  scientific  criticism. 

2.  It  is  comprehensive  and  complete — giving  in  beautiful  order  the  authorized 
English  version  with  emendations,  a  digest  of  the  Critical  Apparatus,  Exegetical 
Explanations,  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  Inferences  and  RefleotionB,  and  Homiletical 
and  Practical  Hints  and  Applications. 

3.  It  ia  the  product  of  fifty  American  (besides  twenty  European)  Scholars,  from 
the  leading  denominations  and  Theological  institutions  of  the  country.  Professors  in 
the  Theological  Seminaries  of  New  York,  Princeton,  Andover,  New  Haven,  Hartford, 
Cambridge,  Bochester,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Alleghany,  Chicago,  Madison,  and 
other  places,  representing  tho  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Congregational,  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  Churches,  have  contributed  to  this  Commentary, 
and  enriched  it  with  the  results  of  their  special  studies.  It  may,  therefore,  claim  a 
Rational  character  more  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this  oountzy 
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Piofessor  of  Eocletiastical  Histoiy  in    Yale  College  ;    Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  Superaatural  Origin  of 
Christianity,"    "The  Reformation^'*  etc. 


One  volume  8vo.     Cloth, 


$3.00- 


OPINIONS    OP 

"Prof.  Fisher's  new  volume.  The  BeginiUHgs  0/ 
Christianity^  is  a  portly  octavo,  in  every  sense  a  work, 
and  in  every  aspect  an  important  one.  The  readers  of 
his  history  of  *  The  Reformation,'  and  of  his  treatise  on 
the  Supernatural  Origm  of  Christianity^  will  welcome  it 
with  peculiar  pleasure  as  a  fresh  fruit  of  his  mature 
scholarship  and  catholic  temper,  and  the  public  at  large 
Will  recognize  in  it  a  contribution  of  more  than  ordinary 
value  to  the  shelves  of  Christian  letters." — Congre- 
gationalitt 

"The  author  has  brought  to  the  treatment  of  his 
subject  extensive  and  accurate  learning,  careful  and 
candid  investigation,  a  logical  method  and  a  lucid 
style.  The  volume  contains  an  amount  of  information 
that  makes  it  one  of  the  most  useful  of  treatises  for  a 
student  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  must  secure 
for  it  a  place  in  his  library  as  a  standard  authority. 

.  .  We  have  to  thank  Dr.  Fisher  for  a  work  of 
solid  and  permanent  value." — Evangtlist. 

"  The  book  Is  a  thoroughly  good  one,  and  cannot 
fiiil  of  being  well-reoeived  by  Christian  scholars."  — 
ZioH  Herald, 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  commend  a  book  that  so  eminentlv 
deserves  it,  though  nothing  less  than  a  thorough 
familiarity  with  its  contents  will  give  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  merits  " — Providence  Journal, 

**The  literature  of  the  work  is  graceful  as  well  as 
scholarly,  and  its  effect  must  be  to  broaden  and  enrich 
any  mind  that  tastes  of  its  wealth." — Boston  Post. 


THE    PRESS. 

"It  is  an  able  woik,  and  one  which  not  only  niiois- 
ters,  but  inleUi^;ent  laymen  as  well,  may  read  with 
interest  and  edification." — Pittsburgh  United  Pres- 
byterian, 

"The  author  has  the  faculty  of  presenting  his 
thoughts  in  a  st>'le  of  great  clearness,  and  what  he  has 
here  written  constitutes  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
Christian  literature  of  our  language."  —  Religious 
HeraUL 

**  We  heartily  commend  this  tnterrsting  and  instruc- 
tive volume.'*— jTA^  American  Church  Review. 

"  This  volume  ik  not  a  dry  repetition  of  well  known 
fiicts.  It  bears  marks  of  original  research .  Every  page 
glows  with  freshness  of  material  and  choiceness  of 
diction." — Examiner  and  Chronicle. 

"The  whole  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
religious  history  of  the  time."—  The  Library  Table. 

"The  author  is  so  well  known  that  the  extent  of  his 
erudition  and  the  trustworthiness  of  his  judgment  need 
no  guaranty  beyond  that  of  his  name.  .  .  .  llii:. 
last  volume  (The  Beginnings  0/  ChristianttyJ  is 
the  fruit  of  a  wider  range  of  reading  than  either  of  his 
previous  ventures,  and  the  breadth  of  the  views 
advanced  is  no  more  conspicuous  than  their  fairness 
and  moderation." — The  Nevt  Kngiauder. 


BY   THE   SAME   AUTHOR, 


SUPERNATURAL   ORIGIN    OF    CHRISTIANITY, 

With  Special  Reference  to  the  Theories  of  Renan,  Strmmss,  and  the  Tubingen  School. 

New  and  greatly  enlarged  edition.     One  vol.  8vo,  cloth,  $3.00. 


THE    REFORMATION. 

One  volume  8vo.    Cloth,  JBa.eo. 

This  work  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  praise  as  a  performance  in  its  kmd  of  peculiar 
excellence.     It  is  a  summary  view  of  the  history  of  the  age  of  the  Reformation. 

The  talent  of  the  author,  who  has  known  how  to  treat  all  this  in  a  clear  style  and  >K-ithin 
the  compass  of  six  hundred  pages,  will  be  valued  all  the  more  when  it  is  observed  how  high  the 
character  of  his  work  rises  above  that  of  a  mere  compilation.  He  has  in  a  very  singular  degree 
used  the  most  extensive  materials,  and  the  expert  will  very  soon  observe  that  he  has  not  shunned 
the  labor  of  going  back  to  the  original  sources. 


*,,*  Th^  above  books  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent,  post  or  express  charges  paid^ 
upon  receipt  of  the  price  by  the  ptiblisherx^ 
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